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THE HOUSE OF DREAMS.* 



T^ Eou$e of Direaans puts into print 
for us a Tiaion of extraordinary force and 
Bignificance, -^herein we behold heaven as 
it was rereskled in a dream to the teller^ 
and watch the yictories of justice and 
love in that abode of radiance and joj-t 
fulness. It seems to as that no thought- 
ful reader will be likely to rise from a 
perusal of this book without feeling him- 
self heartened, so inspiring are certain of 
its passages, especiaUj those which laj 
itress upon the almighty mercy waiting 
to be expended in abuhdance upon 
sinners in return for ever so scanty acts 
of grace. Nowhere in the vision is it 
ass^ted that heaven is easy of access ; 
but emphasis is laid upon the possibility 
of it being gained by aH. Periods of 
probation are described. To the man 
wbo has flung his soul into the gutter the 
chance of receiving it afresh is given, and 
in pain he must make amends till the 
hour strikes when he shall be deemed 
purged and ready to put upon himself 
tiie armour of light. This stmnge dream 
Well the author shortly after he had 
been conversing with a pessimistic friend 
^bo read the miseries of the world as 
8ignB of the non-existence of a Saviour. 
Together they passed divers melancholy, 
T^^gged, and half-starving creatures in the 
Btreet— a broken man striving to keep 
body and soul together by selling matches 
ill streets that were deathly cold, a 
woman keeping a child alive by the 
^rmth of her thin breast. As they 
'w>t«d these strays of humanity, two 
jonifortable men m fur-lined coats went 
bji each of whom made a joke at the 
^pense of their less fortunate fellow- 
^tures. At this the pessimism of the 
fefttner's companion deepened, but the 
ww^ himself stfll maintained that a 
g^ Ood r^ farded the world in love. 

•ihiHoQMoCDzMmf. Uamet Bowden. 88.6dJ 



In the night he had the wonderful vision 
which is recorded in these chapters. The 
Hotise of Dreams belongs to a class of 
book for which we have never yet been 
able to raise any considerable degree 
of enthusiasm, but it is so full of 
high suggestion, of pathos, and of poetry 
that we are easily induced to depart from 
our old position of disfavour. As an 
earnest of our conversion, we now recom- 
mend, with as much of vigour as of 
alacrity, this volume to the close atten- 
tion of all who may desire to know how 
beautifully a poet has presented his 
dream. Even were we able to devote a 
great deal of space to The House of 
Dreams, we should find it very difficult to 
give any idea of the profusion of detail 
which tiie author has scattered through- 
out the pages of his book. Led by an 
angel, the mortal to whom the vision was 
granted was in due course taken into the 
hall where were the tablets of judgment. 
Each new comer from the earth had to 
stand before two of these. One was of 
silver, the other of gold. On the former 
the whole life of the gazer was repro- 
duced; on the latter whatsoever good 
deeds he or she had done took place 
again. This is what the poor woman 
whom the pessimist and his friend had 
watched one bleak night in winter, saw 
upon the golden tablet before her. 

Beeds of Oraee. 

And first there was the picture of a child 
with face like the dawn, and the woman 
frazinpr on it, said Softly, 'Was I ever like 
this ? ' And the pictures which had appeared 
on the silver tablet appeared here also; but 
now they were like a film of shadow through 
whicli shone the better and the nobler 
pictures. And though sometimes the film 
thickened, yet was the better picture never 
lott to sieht, nor utterly obscured. And so it 
happened that though the same narrow room 
was here, yet was all differentj and it was the 
stage 6f another drama. 

And in one scene the gtrl stooped above her 
mother, who was old and bitter, and comforted 
her. When the mother took j^reedily the food 
she gave her without thanka, the ffirl said 
nothinfr, but smiled to see her mother eat ; 
and when the mother, consoioua of some 
shadow of accusation in the girl's pale face, 
questioned her sharply, the girl lied nobly, 
and said she had bad enough. And it had 
been so all through with her. With those 
ooarsened hands of hers she had kept her 
mother till she died, and ber husband later on 
till he died, and when these had gone, ber 
children. She had failed in duty to none of 
these, and all wrong that she had done had 
been wrought upon herself. For this had been 
a woman capable of great love, nor had all 
the sordid misery of her life extinguished love 
in her. No one valued her, or thought the 
better of her for it ; but still she would not 
let loTe go. And as the pictures grew upon 
the golden mirror, this thing that was strange 
and beautiful to me came to pass ; ever the 
figure of tlie human creature in foul rags grew 
fainter, and the spiritual figure with face like 
the dawn grew clearer. And at the last only 
this was left, for this was a woman in whom 
the Ideal had surrived amid all the degrada- 
tions of the Keal; so that the shining figure 
in the golden mirror was but the reflection of 
the woman who herself stood watching it. 

But the woman did not know this, and in 



her humility thought the 'figure on the iai>l^ 
some other woman. 

And she said softly, weeping the while, 'I 
do not understand, I know not What'tlds 
means. Who is this fair creature' la tiie 
mirror ? ' For the form in the miirBor^id-not 
move, but hung there radiant,though the silver 
mirror was now quite blank agaii^ and vpid. 

Then a Voice of ineffable sweetness fai4* 
W Oman, this is thyself, as thou didst mean 
to be, and art. Inasmuch as thou oidst it to 
the least of these, thou didst do it onto Be!' 

And the woman said docdiitfully, 'I did 
mean to be good, indeed I did. . But it was so 
hard. I did not know ti e way, and there was 
none to help.' 

And again the Voice said, *Tfa« w«y wm 
easier found than tbo« didst knew. Iiovels 
the way.' 

And at the Voice a sound of far-off trjun^ts 
filled the air, and it teemed to me thdy hailed 
this woman as one who had come up viotor 
out of preat tribulation. 

But the woman fell upon ber laoei^ oijing« 
' I am not worthy, I am not worthy.' 

' It is only Love that speaks thus/ said the 
Voice again. * Thisis thy one merits that thou 
hast loved, and God ia love.' , • 

And at that saying my heart moved in uf • 
for I knew that it was the voide of. Him who 
loved men unto death. that spake. And I 
looked, and the Arch of Fear was goney bnt 
the Rainbow and the Cross still hung ans- 
pended in the air* AndtheBainbowbfeoadeaed 
and deepened till it became a new archway, 
thronged with the faces of the blessed ; and 
the Cross grew brighter, till it UtaU the 
worlds. And this «rch ef< rainbow wta the 
Ansh of Love; and beneath it the wonaa 
passed to her veward. . . 

At the end of the vision thete are 
printed some verses. These are put 
forvrai^d as the work of the pessimist, 'and 
serve to show that he had repented him 
of his heresies. They are. mVided into 
four sections, the third of which -spikes 
us as deserving of wide repute : 

It cannot be the brain that soars soblipie 
Into the height and mysteries of Time/ 
Now is a pulp wherein- corruption thrivte. 
Or on the fields a little leaven of llmei 

Something survives that scorns cotruptio^'s 

bands. 
Something that worked thro" nt' iti high 

oommands; 
There is a Spirit that moved behind the brain. 
And somewhere there's a Honse not ma4e with 

Hands. 

All that aspired at last shall find its ntark : 
See, how each morn the little eager lark 
Throbs up the sky all hungry fpr the dawn. 
And finds the punctual light beyond the Dark. 

O Soul, be sure that this must be God's plan. 
To warm the germ of God concealed in man. 
Till it outsoar in scorn the ended fledi; 
As seeds the husk in whioh their life bcifaa. 

Thus by degrees, on secret promptitt^ f<M,' 
By sweet divine illusions charmed and led, 
Man pushes on in search of earthly geod» 
Till, losing earth, be finda God's heafien 
instead. 

Even as plants unveil a tiny eye. 

Think the sun near, and strive to touch the 

sky; 
And straining upward, get their £(rowth to 

find 
Always there is a Higher above the Sitfh. 

For hearts and brains that' let^Earth^s prises 
slip £> 

Comes there at last no higher scholarship^ 

A power commensurate With the nonl's 
dc«naind? . . 

A loftier dialect to the poet's Up? 
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▲11« all leads up to that we do sot eee, t 

Powerf that shall ripen, worlds that yet shall 

be— 
Time like a twilight swallowed np at last 
In the broad radiance of eternity. 

AH is not bnried in the great abyss, 
'Btains that stored trnth, and LoTe tiiat found 

irs bliss 
• In death of self : O, God Himself is not 
80 rieh to bear snch shamef ol waste as this. 

We must now take farewell of The 
Souse of Dreams, To what we have 
already written it is only necessary to 
add the hope that large numbers of men 
. and women will enjoy its perusal as much 
<as we onrselyes lutre done, for then the 
author will surely be well repaid for his 
labour. 



MB. THOMPSON'S NBW POBMS.* 



To read Mr. Thompson's New Poems is 
to be delighted and exasperated in a 
breath. It has often been remarked that 
little or no good is done, while much 
liarm may easily be wrought, by a chorus 
of critics uniting to protest against the 
English tongue being tortur^ at the 
liands of some great worker in prose or 
yerse ; indeed, it appears as if an abimd- 
ance of blame, be it nerer so tolerantly 
ei^ressed, is a sure means of confirming 
obstinate bards and <»ntankerous norel- 
ists in their sins against literary decorum. 
In this manner their heritage of original 
sin lUBserts itself. What notice did 
Carlyle, wbat notice did Browning, pay 
to the ctmsensus of opinion? Exactly 
none ! And yet, can it be doubted that 
both Carlyle and Browning would have 
been gainers, in so far as the affection of 
th^ young r^ers of this and succeeding 
ages is concerned, had their natures 
been somewhat more lissom ? But it is 

^ quite possible that each of these giants 

* may have fallen between two stools, 

( for it was theirs to listen to the praise 
of fanatical friends as well as to the 
strictures of those who lamented their 
wilfulness. Twenty idolaters can easily 
tempt a man to pooh-pooh the objections 
of a hundred cold critics. This state- 
ment brings us close to Mr. Francis 

. Thompson's case. Wheneveralargematter 
is under discussion, CTerybody blows 
bow tarda thing it is for a disputant 
not to lose sight of logic in his desire to 
hare his own way. Positive becomes 
comparative, and comparative grows to 
superlative in a very small space of tima 
Mr. Thompson's merits and demerits 

•" have been fiercely contested, with the 
result that both his enemies and his 
friends have arrived at outrageous 
extremes. Chafing at opposition, his 

, chief worshippers have gradually com- 
mitted themselves to excesses of praise 
which they would never have given 

t utterance to had it not been for the 
pressure of opponents, while the latter, 
for their part, have contradicted with an 



tmfair degree of vehemence. Needless 
to say, either body of contestants has 
departed a great distance from the proper 
pomt of view. Mr. Thompson deserves far 
more thanhe hasreceivedfrom the readers 
whom he has offended by his unbecoming 
pranks. Again, he does not deserve to 
be made ri£culous by those of his fiery 
and untamed friends who picture him 
walking upon Parnassus hand-in-hand 
with Shelley and Keats. Too much is 
as bad as too little. As we have been 
consistent in calling attention to the en- 
chantments and in exposing the horrors 
of Mr. Thompson's muse, it is obvious 
that we stand at an equal distance 
from either group of bigots. We may 
remark, however, that if Mr. Thompson 
wishes to become an immortal in English 
poetry, he must employ the language 
which proved itself a noble and sufficing 
instrument when used hj Shelley and 
Keats, who, be it here msisted, would 
prol»bly be quite imequal to the task of 
making head or tail of much that is set 
forth in New Poems in all the pomp of 
the poet's extraordinarily adulterated 
Hugo. We dare not speak of it as 
English. 

If it could be proved to our satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Thompson in the process 
of ttming his vocabulary would decline 
from his inspiration — a possibility which 
we have heard gravely discussed — ^we 
should be the last to clamour for amend- 
ment. Mr. Thompson might split our 
ears at his pleasure; we would endure 
torments without blenching, sure of 
occasional glories. But in New Poems 
there exist plentiful proofs that Mr. 
Thompson's best of imagination can be 
published in simple terms. To our 
thinking, ' Contemplation ' is one of the 
most beautiful pieces bearing Mr. 
Thompson's signature. How it gains in 
appeal and in dignity from being com- 
posed of terms such as Wordsworth 
might have used ! If we quote from it 
somewhat greedily, it is because we are 
anxious to show now unnecessary it is 
for the author under review to play the 
* cat-and-banjo ' with the mother-tongue. 

No hi]l can idler be than I ; 
No stone its inter-particled vibration 
Investeth with a stiller lie ; 
No heaven with a more nr^ent rest betrays 
The eyes that on it gaze. 
We are too near akin that thon shouldst cheat 
Me. Nature, with thy fair deceit. 
In poets floating like a water-flower 
Upon the bosom of the glassy hoar. 
In skies that no man sees to move, 
Lnrk untnmnltuons vortices of power. 
For joy too native* and for agitation 
Too instant, too entire for sense thereof. 
Motion like gnats when autamn suns are low. 
Perpetual as the prisoned feet of love 
On the heart's floors with painM paoe that go. 
From stones and poets yon may know, 
Nothing 80 active is, as that which least 
seems so. 

For he. that condait running wine of song. 
Then to himself does most belong. 
When he his mortal honse nnbart 
Totiie importunate and thronging feet 
i:hat,roiiii]l our corporal walleanheededbeot; 



Till, all containing, he exalt 

flis stature to the stats, or start 

Narrow theit heaven to his fleshly vauH t 

When, like a dtj imder ocean. 

To human things he grows a desolation^ 

And ismade a habitation 

For the fluctuous universe 

To lave with unimpeded motion. 

He scarcely frets t£e atmosphere 

With breathing, and his body shares 

The immobility of rocks ; 

His heart's a drop-well of tranquility ; 

His mind more still is than the limbs of fear. 

And yet its onperturbed velocity 

The spirit of uie simoom mocks. 

He round the solemn cen^ of his soul 

Wheels like a dervish, while his being is 

Streamed with the set of the world's har- 
monies, 

In the long draft of whatsoever sphere 

He lists the sweet and clear 

Clangour of his high orbit on to roll» 

So gracious is his heavenly grace 1 

And the bold stars does hear, 

Erery one in his airy aoar. 

For evermore • 

Shout to each other from the peaks of tpace^ 

As thwart ravlneaof azure shouts the moun- 
taineer. 

Again, consider for a moment the 
exquisite simplicity of the following 
verses from * Any Saint ' : 

A maid too easily 
Conceits herself to be 
Those things 
Her lover tings ; 

And being straitly wooed. 

Believes herself the Good 

And Fair 

He seeks in her. 

' Any Saint ' has such fine parts bx it 
that we feel especially moved to beseech 
Mr. Thompson to take it in hand with 
vigour and bestow upon it the perfection 
which it so richly deserves. It seems 
strangely ironical that a poet so profusely 
endowed should scarcely present us with 
half-a-dozen flawless pages in a volume 
containing fifty-four poems, some of 
them of a considerable length. Fimshed 
and contenting stanzas, however, axe by 
no means difficult to be discovered. Here 
is one which should be learnt by heart : 

Now of that vision I bereaven 

This knowledge keep, that may not dim c— i 
Short arm needs man to reach to Heaven, 

S^o ready is Heaven to stoop to him. 

Taking New Poems as a whole, we 
must confess to feeling a keen pane of 
disappointment, for we had hoped to 
welcome Mr. Thompson shorn of his 
intolerable oddities. Instead of this, we 
find him as valiant as ever in what we 
regard as wron^-doing, which means that 
a poet whose gift should help to sweeten 
and brighten many an hour for his living 
and his as yet unborn kindred, elects 
deliberately to set their teeth on edge. 
It is not hard to guess what posterity will 
say to nine-tenUis of Mr. Thompson's 
songs ; and yet, if only the poet would 
not ape Pharaoh in hardening his heart, 
he might render the fullest thanks for 
his genius by leaving it behind him in 
the shape of deathless words. We are 
too dejected to make for the eyes of our 
readers a list of Mr. Thompson's enormia 
ties. We gprieve in silenoe^ 
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PILGBIHS OF THB NIGHT.* 



Ii Norway the 'Faith-healer' has had 
hifl literary ei^nent in no less a per- 
lonaee ihaji Bjdmson, whose fine drama 
ttUfiO ' Over iBune/ known to readers of 
the English Tersion as ' Pastor Sang/ 
gires a very full treatment to this 
nh^omenon among latter-day miracles, 
k. Zola has likewise worked up Lourdes 
uid its sapematural cures for his 
Fraich pubUc, but for the practical 
English mtelligence such modem miracles 
have apparently had little fascination. 
Now, howerer, the contemporary Faith- 
bealer has found an advocate in Miss 
Sarah Dondney, whose novel, called 
PUgrimi of the Night, is devoted to a 
presentation of a number of remarkable 
cures, for the performance of which the 
medical prof ession confessed itself un- 
equ&L TJnlike Bj5mson, Miss Doudney 
does not discuss the philosophy of the 
pbenomenan. She treats the question 
purely from the religious standpoint, 
aaauming that the wonder-working power 
of the Founder of the Christian Church 
is still in active operation, and citing 
results in place of reasons. 

Miss Doudney's Faith-healer is a 
woman of the people, a member of an 
informal religious body that has allotted 
to itself the poetic name of ' Pilgrims of 
the Night' Its cardinal behef s and its 
practiod purposes are thus set forth by 
Christabel Avory, the worker of miracles. 

Ah imree^ffiilsed Mteu 

' We are not so widely known as the Sal va- 
tum Arm J i>eople. And we are not Metho- 
diiti, nor Bible Christians, nor any of the 
Mcts yoa have ever heard of. Ton wouldn't 
find ni in any dictionary of religions ever 
Foblithed,' said Christabel with a smile. 

'Then what are youP What do yon call 
youndfeiP* 

'We know each other as ''Pilgrims of the 
%bi^ With ns, as withall earth's sorrow- 
M children, it is nif^ht; bat we are passing^ 
t^nogh it to God's Day. Already we see the 
'•int gUnimeT of the new dawn. We see it in 
tHeeaUirgement of tbonght and the fervent 
li«st of charity. We feel it in the quicker 
tiirobbin{( of men's hearts and the widening 
of their sympatbies. We know it by the 
>eeret force within us — the diWne life that is 
flowing more fuUy into our human life/ 

They were walking slowW now. Dulcie 
looked at her companion and listened, half 
fasomated. 

' It ia night with me, sister/ she sidd sud- 
^7, 'and the night is long. I am walking 
throogh it alone.' 

'Ut ns walk with you. We have known 
osrkaess and loneliness ; there is no sorrow 
^ 70U8 that we have not suifered } no burden 
of yours that we have not borne. We do not 
^ 70a to enter into any membership. With 

^ it is the inward life whioh unites, and 

thitonly/ 
'Ton have no church— no chapel/ said 

^oe. still but dimly comprehending her 

conmuion. 
Ckriitabel smiled. 
'The temple of God is in man and woman/ 

•OS answered. ' Why should we raise walls of 

«ood and stone P' 
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' Tou have no ministers — no priests.' 

' We have our Master. We get our spiri- 
tual life straight from Him. He fills us with 
Himself/ 

' But you are only poor human beings, 
sister. You must suffer, and you must feel 
the darkness/ 

* We do suffer, tut the life within us gives 
us strength. It is only this earthly atmo- 
sphere which makes it dark. We walk 
tJirough it without fear/ 

' Teach me to live as you live/ said Dulcie. 
' I am very sad, and I have never told my 
troubles to any one. They are not the kind 
of troubles that can be talked abo'ut/ she 
added in a low voice. 

'It is only the little troubles that can be 
talked about/ the Faith-healer answered, ' or 
the aches and pains of the body. Tes ; you 
shall come with ui and we will do you 
good/ 

Dulcie, whose name occurs in the 
extract, is the heroine proper, the Faith- 
healer apjpearing merely as a minister of 
mercy, who comes and goes in the pur- 
suit of her calling. On the development 
of Dulcie's character the author has 
expended considerable attention. She is 
introduced as an unformed and unedu- 
cated country girl, dominated by a 
passion for a man of superior social 
standing, but of doubtful integrity. The 
fact that she shares with him the know- 
ledge of a crime into which he has been 
inadvertently betrayed, gives her a hold 
over him which she does not scruple to 
use for the attainment of her desire. To 
ensure her silence he makes her his wife, 
and then she learns bv bitter experience 
that in the moment 01 seizing ha|)pine88 
it has eluded her. But her strong will 
and deep affection stand her in good 
stead, and her trials call out her nowersto 
an astonishing extent, until finally she is 
aecepted by her husband's friends, who 
at the outset shrank from intercourse 
with ' that low woman,' as one of the 
most valued members of their circle, and 
her husband himself beomes the most 
enthusiastic of her admirers. 

Since this book is essentially a novel 
with a purpose, it is but fair to cite one 
of the numerous cases of faith-healing : 

A New Btrenvth. 

Something of the same consciousness 
seemed to come to Joscelyne as she lifted her 
head, and met the calm, steady gaze of Chris- 
tabel. Her lips parted, and her breath came 
quickly, but she did not speak. The Faith- 
healer took her by the right hand, holding it 
in a firm clasp. 

' My child/ she said, ' how is it that you 
have so little faith P This very night the 
Master has come to heal you. But it is not 
only the limbs that are paralysed ; the soul 
within you is languid and dull. You are in 
love with this state of Mse and sloth in whioh 
you exist, and those around do but pamper 
you in your uselessness. Out there in the 
world there are men and women and little 
ones crying for you to help them, and you 
shut your ears to the voice of their com- 
plaint.* 

A flush rose to Josoelyne's delicate cheeks, 
and tears sprang suddenly to her eyes. It was 
the first time since her illness that any one 
had uttered a rebuke. They had all united in 
praising her beautiful patience and resigna- 
tion. And yet there was nothing harsh in the 
speaker*s tone: but it expressed a quiet 



assurance of the right, blended with perfect 
tenderness. 

'The Master has need of your help in Hie 
world/ the Toice went on. ' Tens of thousand* 
are working there, and yet He misses you. 
Others may be faithful, but there is always a 
certain share of work allotted to eack, and 
vour share is left undone. While you lie 
here and dream, you are resisting thb will of 
God. Are you watching and waiting to see 
Him come in the clouds ? I tell yon it is in 
your own inward life that you must find Him. 
The heaTon that you are seeking must begin 
within your soul/ 

There was a moment's pause* and then 
Christabel spoke again. 

'Come, my child, believe Him, and be 
ready to obey His call. It is not the poor 
Faith-healer who speaks, it is Qod who com- 
mands. In the name of Jesus of Nacareth, 
arise and walk.' 

Joscelyne trembled like a reed that is 
shaken by the wind. The strong hand stiU 
grasped her hand firmly ; the steadfast eyes 
never released hers ; she felt herself thrilled 
through and through by the power of this 
intense faith. Still trembling, she was con- 
scious that a new strength was being roused 
within her frame— a strength which gathered 
fresh force every instant. And slowly, as one 
under the infiuenoe of a spell, she began to 
obey the voice, raising herself from the couch 
on which she had lain helpless so long. 

Dulcie, standing on the other side, re- 
mained silent. Her hands were ready, but 
there was no need of their aid. Joscelyne 
continued to rise, moving her limbs slowly 
and mechanically as if they were stiff from 
long disuse. But presently she set her feet 
upon the ground, and then rose gradu^y to 
her full height, standing erect at last with no 
support save Christabers clasping hand. 

Stepping forward, Dulcie went to the door 
that led into the hall and set it wide open. 
The drawing-room was on the other side of 
the vestibule, and Lady Audrey was sitting 
there with Lord Brackenhill and Bennet, 
talking over the chances of Josceiyne's re- 
covery. They had drawn near the fire, 
although the night was not cold. A log in 
the spate fiamed brightly; several lamps 
illuminated the long room, filling it from end 
to end with pleasant light. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and all 
three turned their heads. Then with a 
smothered cry Brackenhill sprang to his feet ; 
and Bonnet rose also. Lady Audrey, shrink- 
ing and shaking, cowered down in the recesses 
of her chair, as pale as if she had seen one 
risen from the dead. 

There was indeed something strangely 
solemn in Joscelyne's aspect as she walked 
steadily across the room to the group by the 
fire. She walked alone ; her long, soft robe 
of pale-coloured silk scarcely rustled as she 
moved; in her face there was a wonderful 
gladness, shaded by the gravity of new 
thoughts. It was to Brackenhill that she 
came, stopping in front of him and holding 
out both hands. 

' I sm cured,' she said. ' It is €K>d who has 
done this thing. He has raised me up that 
we may do His work in the world together/ 

As one might expect in a book of this 
sort, there are no failures recorded. All 
the patients are definitely cured, some of 
serious and deep-seated maladies. The 
recoverv above described is from paralysis 
inducea by a fall from a horse, causing 
injury to the spine. Can such things ber 
The question is one for the medical pro* 
fession, not for the lay reviewer. Bjdm- 
son, however, anticipates it, and fortifies 
his position by reference to the works of 
Dr, Charcot, the .great French specialist 
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for nervous disorders, and other recog- 
meidd authorities. In anj case, the 
flUbjeot as a, question of the day calcu- 
lated to arouse j^eneral interest is a 
legitii^ate one for a novel, and Miss 
iDoudhey's treatment of it is judicious. 
She does not attempt to * rub in * the 
tenets of the 'Pilgrims,' nor does she 
overshoot her mark in any sense. And 
in the lowest view of the case^ she 
suj^plies the novel-reader with a new 
Beniattoni .. 



LORD VIVIAN* 



A MUCH.LOVED MINISTER* 



KoBitAN MacIiEoi), the subject of Mr. 
WeIlwood*8 little volume, was remarkable 
from his earliest years for ' ardent afEec- 
tions^ the eaia^er interest he took in every- 
thii^, and the humour and imagination 
trith which he seized his little world.' 
As a grown man and a minister of the 
Established Kirk of Scotland he was 
'intense in look and voice; as natural 
in his. utterance as one conversing with 
firi^ids; not an orator conscious of his 
periods and tones, but an envoy too f uU 
of thrilling tidings to have a thought 
for self. The effect was great, some- 
times tremendous.' His gift of never- 
failing sympathy endeared him to all 
classes, high and low. ' The poor came 
to him, but a lady of the Court could 
say that, if she were in trouble, Dr. 
Kbrlnan Macleod was the person she 
would wish to go to.' Our Queen, than 
whom there is no better judge of the 
worth of - a man, valued him highly. 
Some of the truest and most touching 
words ever written of him are from the 
pen of Her Majesty. He was a man of 
DTpad views, wluoh he was not afraid to 
i^eak out. Here is a passage in a speech 
he made in the General Assembly in 
rounding off his argument that the 
liy^s^inster Confession was not for 
India: — 

A Broma Cliarcliiiuin'B llaiilf«8t«. 

Am I to be silent lest I should be whispered 
ftboat or suspected^ or called ' dangeroiis,' 
'broad/ 'latitudinarian,* 'atheistic'? So 
lonip as I have a good conscience towards 
God, and have His sun to shine on me, and 
can hear the birds uiDginf^, I can walk across 
the earth with a joyful and free heart. Let 
themoalLme 'broad.* I desire to be broad 
•8 the cha,rity of Almighty God, Who maketh 
His Son to shine on the evil and the (^^ood; 
Who hateth no man, and Who loveth the 
peoxest Hindoo more than all their com- 
mittees or all their churches. Bat while I 
long for that breadth of charity I desire to be 
narrow— narrow as God's righteousness, 
which as a sharp sword can separate between 
•texnal right and eternal wrong. 

Tt is well and fitting that Norman 
Hacleod, whose memory is treasured in 
the hearts of all who ever knew him, 
should have been given a place in the 
noble roU of 'Famous Scots. 

* Korman Maoleod. Bj John Wellwood. 'Famoni 
Btotft* B«ari«8* (Oliphant, AnderMn, and Ferrlor, 
ls.6d.) 



Fame being to a very large extent an 
affair of chance; it is extremely probable 
that many distinguished soldiers, with 
whose doings the present generation are 
more familiar than they are with those 
of the first Lord Vivian, have in reality 
no greater claim to be remembered than 
he has. The Memoir now published by 
his grandson is chiefly made up of letters 
and diaries which, though they may not 
possess any special literary merit beyond 
the all-important 'one of stating facts 
plainly and succinctly, shoiild be ex- 
tremely useful to tlie student of military 
history, especially as it appears Lord 
Vivian has not always been given quite all 
the credit he deserves for his achieve- 
ments in the Corunna campaign and at 
Waterloo. The following part of the 
account he gives pf the doings of his 
brigade in the closing charge at that 
battle will give a fair idea of the quiet 
way in which he recounts his adventures. 

liuck and PInek. 

' I charged with the 10th, and as soon as we 
were well into the enemy and mixed up, the 
French making off, I gave the word " Halt," 
and galloped off to the 18th. ^ 

' En route I was attacked by one of the 
Cuirassiers whom we had passed. I was 
fortunate enough to give him a thrust in the 
neck with my left hand (for my ripfht was in 
a sling and I was just capable of holding the 
reins with it only) [in consequence of the 
wound he had received at Croix d'Orade, near 
Toulouse in 18141, and at that moment I was 
joined by my little German orderly, who cut 
the fellow off his horse. I then went to the 
18tb. A circumstance which occurred at this 
time made a great impression on me, viz., a 
man of that squadron having had his horse 
woianded was struggling to get from under it, 
when a French Lancer, immediately before me, 
blew out his brains. 

' To the 18th I said, " Eighteenth, my lads, 
you will, I know, follow me." On which 
Sergeazit-Major Jeffs, afterwards Adjutant of 
the 7th, who was near me, answered, " Yes, 
General ; to hell, if you will lead us." 

* With the 18th I charged the second body 
of Cuirassiers and Chasseurs that were sup- 
porting a square of Imperial Guards ; and the 
18th not only defeated them, but took four- 
teen pieces of cannon that had been £jring 
grape at us during our movement. 

' By this time the remains of the lOth had 
again formed — ^the 1st Hussars being still in 
reserve— and I determined that the glory of 
ending the day should rest with the regiment 
of my royal master. 

' I ordered the 10th to charge a square of 
infantry still steady and close to us. This they 
did most gallantly, and as gallantly was the 
attack received, 

' Here fell poor Howard, as amiable a young 
man and as gallant a soldier as «ver breathed. 
Here we took prisoner Count Lobau, who 
commanded one of the corps d*armde ; and here 
was fired the last shot for the night. The 
lOth cut down the French in their ranks ; 
some few then escaped under cover of a hedge, 
but from this time every man wad in retreat, 
and eventually every man was taken during a 
pursuit which lasted as long as we were i^le 
to see — so long indeed that, until actually 
having cut some Prussians down, we were 
obliged to desist, and give to them the pnr- 
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suit, they having suffered much leip -tfann .wa 
had — in fact, they having scarcely suffered^ at 
all. 

' I Iras by th6 side of Major Howard at the' 
time of his charge, and myself advanced with 
the squadron.* 

With a certain pardonable naivete, 
novelists and special Qorrespondents hare 
of late been pointing ont that acttial ivar 
is a very dr^idf ul alair. The sasoe dis- 
covery has b^en made bj a good nian j 
soldiers, tiord Vivian amongst the 
number. His experience* of active 
service began in 1794, when be vrent in 
the Duke of Tork^s expedition to 
Flanders. He gives some account of the 
Bufferings of the forces in the following 
winter, but he writes at greater length 
of what the men went through dmrng 
the Corunna Campaign, especieSfy during 
the retreat from Lugo. 

▲ Dlsorininlsed Armir* 

'The commissary storts pvevions to ons 
departure had been so short as tp admit of one 
day's bread only being, delivered, and even 
this some regiments did not receive. But even 
still, hunger was the least of the poor eoldiers' 
sufferings; want of rest, want of shoes, 
wretched, roads, and heavy sain filled np the 
sum of their miseries. 

' Although I left the advanced poets, which 
were four miles in advance of the town, full 
four hours after the retreat of our army, I 
found the houses on the outskirts of the town 
full of stragglers. Many of these I succeeded 
in driving out by force or persuasion. Qthera 
were so ill and harassed that nothing could 
move them. 

' From this instant the road presented one 
constant string of stragglers, luany of whom 
no efforts of ours could drive before us ; 
although the certain cOnsequenoe <rf their 
dropping behind was their becoming prisoners, 
as the enemy would certainly foUew earlj in 
the morning* 

' Every house was full (I may say^ oat of 
some we drove upwards of a hundred) of these 
stragglers, and such was the state of careless- 
ness and' the total want of spirit obciasionedby 
fatigue, &o., that on being; told that the 
enemy would certainly shoot tbetn, many 
replied, " They may shoot us, sic, as yon may 
shoot us, but we cannot stir " ; and although 
there were many instances in wMoh our nsen 
actually proceeded to se?ere measures to force 
the people on, hundreds remained immov- 
able ; of these several were almost in a dying 
state, and two or three were found aotnally 
dead. 

' Wherever they found straw they rolled 
themselves up in it, and although our men 
rode in upon them thej would not cry ont i 
and we found the only means was to prick 
with our swords in order to discover them and 
make them stir. 

' The road presented a spectacle even more 
distressing. Fine fellows, willing and anziotis 
to get on, their feet bleeding for want of 
shoes, and totally incapable of keeping npt 
others, whose spirit was better than their 
strength, actually striving till the last to join 
their battalions, and several of this descrip- 
tion perished in the attempt. 

* I myself saw five dead on the roadside, and 
two women, whilst every now and then yott 
met with a poor unfortunate won^an, perhaps 
with a child in her arms, without shoes or 
stockings, knee-deep in mud, crying most 
piteously for that assistance which, alas! we 
could not afford her. One poor wretch of this 
description actually died with two children at 
her breast, one of whom was also dead, aDd.tbe 
second would have shared the fate of its— I 
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naj Bfty, under the oiroumstances — happy 
Etle reUtive. 

Manlier letters than Lord "Viviaii's 
nerer were written, and the admirable 
good sense, Taried every now and then 
b? Kttle flashes of dry humonr displayed 
in them and in his diaries, leaves a very 
pleasant impression upon the mind. We 
must not, however, be taken to imply 
that this memoir is light or easy 
reading. Its value lies in its being a 
TeiT sober and modest account of great 
erents, in which the writer played a most 
honourable part. In addition to the 
eaorpaign already referred to. Lord 
Vivian's experiences in that of 1813 are 
told in the present volume. 



BOETHIUS.* 



BoETHTUS was one of a group of noble 
and distinguished Eomans who gave 
their support to, and were high in the 
favour of, Theodoric, the great Goth,who 
nded Italy from 489 to 526 a.d. Under 
this monarch he attained to the highest 
offices of State, to some of whicn he 
afterwards opened the way for his sons. 
But Idas i<yr human greatness ! his fall 
was a« vapid and complete as his pre- 
Tioos good fortune had been brilliant 
uid continnious : 

HU felicity seemed to onlminate in the 
ywr S£2 a.d.> when his two sons, young as 
they were for ao exalted an honour, were 
created joint consols, and rode to the Senate* 
House, attended hy a throng of senators and 
the acelamations of the multitude. Boethins 
himielf delivered the publio speech in the 
King's honour usual on such oooasions. 
Within a year he was a solitary prisoner at 
pAvis, stripped of honours, wealthy and 
friends, wi^ death hangini? over him, and a 
terror worse than death in the fear lest those 
dfltrest to him should foe inTolred in the 
^ont results ol his downfall* 

The fsuct is that he, with sereral others, 
^u suspected of a treasonable corres- 
pondenoe with Constantinople, baring 
for its object the subrersion of the Gothic 
nile and the reunion of Italy to the 
£m|Hie. What eyidence there was 
^tgamst him, if there was any at aD, we 
oownot, but his trial was referred to 
^e Senate, which is said to have con* 
denmed him to death unheard. Theo- 
doric, however, contented himself for a 
time with rigid imprisonment ; but after- 
wards (525), probably in consequence of 
fresh suspicions, had him put to death. 

Thef period of confinement must indeed 
hate been a doleful one for Boethius ; yet 
lie did not spend all his time in useless 
^mentations. For he was one of the most 
aooomplished men of his time, well rersed 
in the Hterature, philosophy, and science 
^^ of Greece and of Kome. He had 
i^besdy written somewhat elaborate 
treatises (still extant) on the theory of 
iBone and t]»e prinoipke of arithmetic, and 
had translated parts of Aristotle into 
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Latin. Now* therefore, in his distress, 
he seeks relief in literary composition, 
and this treatise, the ' Consolation/ is the 
form his work took. It is partly in prose 
and partly in verse, the verse consisting 
of thirty-nine short poems, distributed 
severally among the thirty-nine chapters 
of the work. He begins (we quote 
Poiper's ed.) with an elegiac of eleven 
couplets : 

Carmina qui quondam studio florente peregi* 
Flebilis heu maestos cogor inire modos. . . 
Thus rendered by Mr. James in a less 
appropriate metre : 

I who wrought my studious numbers 

Smoothly once in happier days. 
Now perforce in tears and sadness 

Learn a mournful strain to raise. 
liO, the Muses, grief -disheyelled, 

Quide my pen, and voice my woe ; 
Down their cheeks unfeigned the tear drops 

To my sad complainings flow. . . . 

While he was thus (poetically) mourn- 
ing his fate. Philosophy appeared to him 
in the form of a woman of striking 
majesty and beauty, who scolded away 
the Muses, but, oddly enough, herseU 
proceeded to bewail his hard case in a 
poem of twenty-seven lines. This done, 
she sensibly remarks that the crisis de- 
mands hesJing treatment rather than 
lamentation; and in five books of dis- 
course, dialogue, and verse we see urged 
all the considerations which a practical 
philosophy 6ould offer as comfort (very 
chilly, for the most part) to one who had 
not long to live. 

In the Middle Ages this work enjoyed 
a most surprising popidarity. It was 
frequentW trandbated into English, 
French, Oerman, and Italian, and once 
or twice into Spanish, Greek, and even 
Hebrew. Of the numerous English 
translations the most interesting are the 
first, by Alfred the Great (who enriched 
his rendering by many remarks of his 
own), and the second, by Chaucer. 
No less than four translations were made 
as late as the eighteenth century; and 
Mr. James not unreasonably thinks that 
after the lapse of another century there 
may be room for a new translation. 

Boethius is not the easiest author to 
fxanslate ; although his Latin is excellent 
for his time, it is not the Latin of CsBsar, 
Cicero, and Horace. But after com- 
paring several passages we can assert 
that the translator has achieved his task 
with great credit, and, by compression or 
extension, has shown a scholarly ingenuity 
in rendering crabbed passages into fluent 
English. It is not, therefore, a schoolboy 
word-for-word translation, but, as nearly 
as may be, a reproduction of the sense. 
The slips we have noticed are trifling — 
like that ' in the year . . . a.d. ; i.e., in the 
year ... in the year of our Lord ' ; or 
the acclamations ' attending ' the consuls, 
in the prose extract above given; or, 
again, in the verse quoted, the want of a 
hyphen in tear da-ops, which led us to 
take drops as verb to tear, until corrected 
at the end of the next line. 



We will only add that tl^e book is 
neatly got up in the same form audi 
binding as the volumes of the BoolC* 
Lovers' Library, issued by ibA Btank 
publisher. 

T. LeM.D. 



OBAINS OF 8BNSB.» 

Miss Welbt begins her small volume 
with a neat little parable^ wherein we 
learn of a talker and a writer, both of 
whom had got into trouble over thair use, 
or misuse, of words. Thej set out to 
consult a wiseacre, but before thej 
reached his abode decided that he waa 
himself no better than he should be, aajL 
therefore turned out of their way to Me 
another adviser, over whose ' unassumixig 
little door ' were inscribed f The Cleaieiu 
Whoever wants to make the most of his 
words may knock here. J^o charge.' 

T1i« Tenehstone mt Lanvoaire. 

When they had explainsd their tronble and 
their wishes their host pat his hand into^ a 
small bag on the table and pulled ont fi 
very tiny ronnd thing which thej could 
hardly see. Holding this with Ms thumb and 
finger he said, ' Here, my fHends, is the only 
thing I know of that can help yon. Take tldi^ 
which is one single Orain of Sense. Apf^ i^ 
vigorously to all questions of language; rub it 
well on every page of the dictionary, touch 
the alphabet with it and soak aQ tho 
grammar-books in some water in which you 
have boiled it^ and yon will find they will 
all begin to change verr mneh for the better. 
Then swallow it yourself, and it will begin to 
work inside you till yon feel a glow of mean^ 
ing and "reasons why " spread over every;^ 
thing, and things which now seem impossible 
will tarn out quite feasible. Ton will in4» 
like the girl in the fairy tale, that instead of 
the sings, or adders, or the bits of flofP and 
waste that used to flow from yonr month or 
pen, now there drop pearls, and diamonds, 
and all manner of precions idlings, throwing 
light upon whatever they touch. But thoogm 
you are welcome to my poor little grain, 
remember that my own store of them is very 
scanty. When they multiply a hundred- 
fold, as they do m the right months 
and pens— whioh of course ar« yovrsM* 
please remember to send me back a 
few to keep my own little bag fnlL' 
8o the friends promised they wonld, and went 
away together. 'But after all,' said the one 
to the other, ' now we oome to thinks it« a 
grain of sense is a very common thing i and 
we might have picked it up by the roadaidf 
and left the man with the little bag alon^ 
Anyhow, let us try his plan and see whn 
comes of it.' 

That is precisely what the author of 
this dainty little volume does; she 
applies the grain of sense to all mannei: 
of words and phrases as used by all sorts 
and conditions of men, and the result is 
sometimes amusing, sometimes signifii 
cant, and sometimes truly illuminating. 
To all thoughtful readers, writers, tmd 
speakers — in other word^, to all thoughts 
ful people — Orain$ of 8e 
cordially recommended. V!i^ 

Co. 28.net.) *^ ^^ 
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PHILANDBBING^ 



.Ohlt a aliort time ago Mr. Mason scored 
such a distinct success with 'Morriee 
Buckler/ which, as manj of our readers 
will remember, was a romance of un- 
common merit, that we rather wonder 
to find him a deserter from the mode 
which brought him so ample a share of 
renown. 'Morrice Buckler' had to do 
with big. loves and big hatreds; in the 
"course of its glowing chapters swords 
"w^re whipped out of their scabbards, and 
imany of the vigorous accessories of 
Tomanee were used in a contenting 
fashion. We hope with all our hearts 
that Mr. Mason does not mean to depart 
permanently from a type of fiction in 
which he displayed himself as a master. 
^The Philanderers is in no way concerned 
with cavaliers and duels and kidnapped 
gentlemen of spirit, but moves in 
modem times among a group of dallying 
persons, only one or two of whom are 
mteresting, despite the amount of ability 
bestowed upon them by their creator. 
In saying this we do not deMm 
our words to be construed into an 
imfaVourable verdict upon Mr. Mason's 
latest production, for The Philanderers 
has more than sufficient merits to 
establish it in an honourable position 
among the well - nigh numberless 
claimants for the applause of the novel- 
reading public. In many a touch there 
is to be observed the conscientious artist 
and the keen watcher. At times Mr. 
Mason is particularly happy in giving 
reality to the scene by the agency of some 
illuminating sentence. For example, 
here is a felicitous piece of expression. 
Drake was attempting to soothe Clarice ; 
sometimes he stroked her hair; some- 
times he patted her on the shoulders, 
feeling all the. while rather an uncouth 
comforter. Then we read : ' The puffed 
sleeves of silk yielding imder his touch 
gave him a queer impression of the girl's 
iragiliiy.* 

• The first nineteen pages of this book 
tell us how Drake, who was then in com- 
mand of a small expedition out in Africa, 
hanged one of his subordinates for 
murdering and looting. Later on, in 
England, he discovered that the girl 
whom he desired to make his wife had 
been engaged to the man upon whom he 
had inflicted the penalty of death. 
"Worse was to follow, for there came the 
jnoment when it was necessary for him 
to tell the true story to Clarice, who had 
been kept in ignorance by her relations 
of the exact manner in which the worth- 
less fellow to whom she had once been 
pledged came by his end. 

A PalAtel Interview* 

' Of eonne,' she said. ' Yoa ootild not know 
that there was anything between mjtelf and 
-'-^ind him.' 

'No; I could not know that How should 

. • Th« PhUAaOAren. B/ ▲. ^. W. Muom (ItfAomiUan 
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I, for I did not know you P And I am g\sA 
that I didn't know.' 

Drake spoke with some earnestness, and 
Clarice looked at him in surprise. 

'It would have made mj duty so much 
harder to do/ he explained. 

With a little cry of irritation Clarice 
slipped her foot from the fender and moved 
from him back to the coucb. She had given 
him the opportunity to escape from his posi- 
tion and he refused to make use of it ; he 
seemed indeed unable to perceive it. How- 
ever, she clung to it obstinately and repeated 
it. 

' You could not know there was anything 
between us'; she emphasized the words 
deliberately. Drake mistook the intention of 
the emphasis. 

'But was there/ he exclaimed, 'at the 
time? I didn't think of that. Miss Le 
Mesurier ' 

' Oh no, no ! ' she interrupted. ' Not at the 
time/ The man was impracticable, and yet 
his very impracticability aroused in a measure 
her admiration. ' So you would have shot him 
just the same, had you known ? ' 

' Shot him P '' asked Drake, almost absently. 

'Yes/ 

• Didn't I tell you P I beg your pardon. I 
didn't shoot him at all. I hanged him.' 

Clarice was stunned by the words, and the 
more because of the dull, seemingly callous 
accent with which they were spoken. 

'You hanged him!' she whisperod, drop- 
ping the words one by one, as though she was 
striving to weigh them. 

'Yes. I have been blamed for it/ he 
replied, with no change of voice. ' People 
said I was damaging the prestige of the white 
man. The argument bothered me, I confess, 
but I think they were wrong. I should have 
damaged that prestige infinitely more if I had 
punished him secretly or ' 

' Oh, don't ! ' sh^ cried, with a sharp inter- 
ruption, and she stared at him with ejw 
dilating in horror, almost in fear. ' You can 
discuss it like that,~the man I had been 
engaged to, — you hanged him ! ' 

She ended with a moan of actual pain and 
covered her face with her hands. On the 
instant Drake woke to a full comprehension 
of all that he had said, and understood some- 
thing of the humiliation which it meant to 
her. 

Olarioe was sitting huddled in her chair, 
her fingers pressed lightly on her eyes, while 
now and again a shiver shot through her 
frame. 

'Still I was bound to tell her/ Drake 
thought. He waited for a little, wondering 
whether she would look up, but she made no 
movement. An emerald ring upon her finger 
caught the light and winked at him malici- 
ously, leering at him, he fancied. There was 
nothing more for him to say, and he quietly 
went out of the room. 

The click of the door-handle roused Clarice. 
She saw that the room was empty, and, draw- 
ing a breath of relief, started out of her chair. 
Standing thus she heard Drake's footsteps 
descending the stairs, and after a pause the 
slamming of the hall*door. Then she went to 
the fireplace and knelt down close to it> 
warming her hands at the blase. 

' The degradation of it ! ' she whispered. 

As we have said before, Drake had set 
his heart upon winning the love of Clarice. 
He was used to conquest ; his steadfast 
will was in the habit of triumphing over 
all difficulties ; but the man who had 
shown a bold face to death and disease in 
the dark places of Africa trembled before 
the girl whom he yearned to win. And 
he won her, but only for a short time, 
for Clarice^ whose nature was not 



remarkable for depth, gave herself in 
haste to a noodle, and repented at 
leisure. In the course of ner bitter 
awakening, when the vexatious vagaries 
of her husband harassed her, and when 
her own lack of affection was daily made 
more apparent, she turned in her thoughts 
to the true man whom she had rejected 
for Sidney Mallinson, who was part 
crank, part knave. Thereupon Clarice 
conceived the desperate plan of moving 
Drake in the direction of dishonour 
through his passions ; but he, although 
shaken to his foundations, met her with 
a tale which showed him in a very ugly 
light. The value of her insight was 
sufficiently demonstrated by the met that 
she actually believed him to be telling 
her the truth, Saved from degradation 
in one direction, Clarice again approached 
that precipice over which so many wives 
and so many husbands have flung them- 
selves. How she was saved we shall not 
reveal, lest we leave our readers nothing 
to learn from Mr. Mason's admirably- 
written novel. Now that the author of 
' Morrice Buckler ' has proved his ability 
to deal with the folk of drawing-rooms 
we hope he will return to the quick 
swords and the sweet ladies of romance. 



MBS. DELAND'S NEW 8T0BIBS.* 

In a volume of four short stories Mrs. 
Deland presents her readers with four 
problems in social ethics which are, 
apparently, too difficult for her to solve 
imaided. Hence she submits them to 
the large jury of public opinion. No 
doubt the book will find many readers 
prepared to dispose of the difficulties off- 
hand. That the author has herself en- 
countered persons of such decided views is 
sufficiently obvious from some of the 
types of character that she has sketched. 
The man or woman of fixed opinions 
appears in every chapter, and lays down 
the law without fear or faltering. But 
the thinker who tries to reconcile the 
results of experience and observation 
with the social canons offered for his 
guidance is also represented in the book. 
So far, the treatment is eminently 
philosophic. But the main lesson of a 
book is not confined to the theories ex- 
poimded by its characters. The teaching 
deducible from the action of the per- 
sonages represented is popularly and 
justly regarded as the essential moral of 
a tale. Thus, in order to be absolutely 
fair, Mrs. Deland should either have 
worked out her tales with both endings, 
as Kipling did with 'The Light that 
Failed,' or else devised paraUel cases 
from which the outcome would have been 
diverse. 

The burden of Mrs. Deland's teaching 
appears to be, not that general rules in 
morals are useless or misleading, but that 
general rules will not cover special cases. 
In the story called * Where Ignorance ja 

•TheWisdomofFools. BjlCsrgsrstDtlsBA. (I<oof- 
BBsns* Grssiu snd Oo. 6sJ 
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Bliss 'tis FoUyto be Wise/ the example 
cited is that oi a man of high character 
and integrity -who in youth was betrayed 
into committing a forgery. Circum- 
gtances shielded him from exposure, and 
eren in respect to his own conscience he 
had nractically lived down the error. 
Bitterly repented of at the time, it 
had well nigh ceased to trouble his 
matnrer years. But at length a casual 
remark made by his fiancie aroused 
the ghost that time had kindly laid, and 
made the man shudder and think that 
his secret sin had found him out : 

C^neemlBff Conftssloii. 

Amy, listening, smiling^ said with that 
charmiiiff sidewiae glance at her lorer: 
* Couiin Kate is quite right. I should neyer 
forgiTe a man who didn't tell me eveiythiDg I 
Bil^, eorae here and oonfess. Have you erer 
dme anything wicked ? ' 

'We are all miserable sinners,' John 
Pad mormured. ' I say so publicly evexy 

Sonday * 

'But you don't specify 1' the minister re- 
flnnded him, with a laugh. 

'Yes; but, Billy,' Amy Townsend insisted, 
'doesn't it say somewhere that " confession is 
goodfor the soul?"' 

'Perhaps it is,' he said, dryly, 'but, gene- 
rally speakings it's mighty bad for the 
miiid.' 

There was an outory at this from the two 
women. 

'Of course/ Mrs. Paul said, 'simply 
ffotnoiag about one's self isn't confession; 
bat dont you think, Mr. West, in the really 
deep lelationB of life, between friend and 
friend, or husband and wif e^ there should be 
BoreserresF' 

'My dear Mrs. Paul/ he answered, with 
quick grarity, 'there must be resenres — 
except with God. The human soul is solitary. 
Bat for oonf e88ion,that is different i j ustioe and 
^epustion sometimes demand it ; but, again, 
joBtice and courage sometimes forbid it. Un- 
Msa it is necessary, it is £abby vanity. That's 
vby I laid it was bad for the mind/ 

'Well,' said Amy, with some spirit, ' I don't 
beb'ere in taking respect, or— or love, on false 
pretences. If I had ever done any dreadful 
thinK, 1 Bhould want to confess ; good gracious, 
for the mere comfort of it 1 should have to ! 
Itwoold be like walking on a volcano to keep 
••ecret' 

WiQiam West went over to the table where 
>Iiewss writing, and, finding a place among 
^e clatter of presents to lean his elbow, sat 
down and looked at her with good-hunoroured 
BnTttement 

'Where are you going to draw the line? 
How far back are you going in confessing 
joor lins? Please don't tell me that yon 
slapped your nurse when you were three. 
It woald be a horrible shock, and make me 
▼ery onhappy to discover such a crime/ 

/I ihall go all the way back/ said Amy, 
vith decision ; ' if I had done anything wrong, 
I mean yery wrong, I should teU you— if X hiul 
^ been a year old ! * 

The minister laughed. * A desperate villain 
of one year!' he said; but as he spoke a 
pozsled look came into his eyes. 

* I think/ Amy Townsend proceeded, 'that 
honoar and fairness demand speaking out. 
^ safer making some one else unhappy,' 
herToioe dropped a little, and the colour came 
np into her face, ' where people love each 
^'ther, they have a right to unhappiness.' 

'Listen to Amy clamouring for unhappi- 
»e«i ! * John Paul commented. ' Don't worry, 
*y ohiU; you'll get your share. There's 
nioogh to go round* I're noticed,' 



Mrs. Paul laughed, but a note of reality had 
come into the careless talk that gave her a 
sense of being a third party. 

'John, you are flippant/ she said; 'come, 
let's leave these two poor things alone ; they're 
dyinji^ to get rid of us. And besides, if Amy 
is going to confess her sins since she was one 
year old, it will take time.' 

' That I consider a most unca>led for refer- 
ence to my twenty-seven years,^ Amy re- 
torted ; 'and besides, I've two more notes to 
write.' 

'And I must go home/ William West said, 
rising in a preoocopied manner. 

The ReT. William West went home 
and pondered over the situation, and 
then, haTing decided that 'confession, 
apart from reparation, was the refuge of 
a weak mind,' he went to see his be- 
trothed and told her of his offence. In 
her eyes it seemed such a heinous crime 
that she broke off the engagement. 
Whereupon the friends of both parties 
said that the woman was not good 
enough for him. 

' The House of Bimmon * contains an 
admirably-drawn character. Mrs. Eaton, 
the widow of a somewhat overpowering 
parson, has always been looked upon by 
her circle as a colourless, yielding 
creature. Hence the surprise of all who 
know her when she goes on strike in the 
house of her brother, a wealthy manu- 
facturer, on the ground that the good 
things provided for her and her children 
have been obtained at the price of human 
creatures' lives. She successfully braves 
the storm roused by her imwonted inde- 
pendence, and shakes off the dust of her 
trembling feet against the recipients of 
blood-money. But what it costs her to 
do it is very cleverly set forth. 

' Coimting the Cost ' is an exceedingly 
pretty and tender story of a girl edu- 
cated ' above her position,' showing the 
results of the experiment upon herself, 
her indulgent parent, and some of the 
'superior' people with whom she came 
into contact at a girl's college 'back 
East.' There is no doubt about the 
moral of this story. 

In * The Law or the Gospel ? ' is dis- 
cussed the question whether it is better 
to help the nelpless (in the matter of 
moral worthiness), or to expend one's 
charity upon the deserving poor. The 
fascination exercised upon the philan- 
thropist by *a bad case' is well por- 
trayed, and an ulterior view of the 
situation apt to be lost sight of is 
brought into prominence, namely, the 
danger to society arising from the 

Eresence of persons so depraved as to 
e centres of moral contagion. 
It will be seen from even this brief 
review how interesting and how impor- 
tant are the topics treated in The Wisdom 
of Fools, but the reader must learn at 
first hand how courageous is the handling 
given by Mrs. Deland to these difficult 
and delicate matters. The author's skill 
as a writer is already too well known to 
need mention at this period of her career, 
and this new volume more than 9uetains 
her record in thia respect. 
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In The BiHhrigU Mr. Hocking has 
been content to tell a romantic story 
without any accompaniment of moralis- 
ing, and he has thereby distinctly added 
to his reputation. The story is told 
with life and vigour from beginning to 
end. It is of the ' Loma Doone ' type, 
and the hero, Jaspar Pennington, is a 
sort of Cornish John Bidd, in that he 
can at times put forth enormous 
muscular strength. In other respects 
he differs greatly from John Bidd, whose 
existence was, in comparison, quite a 
tame and uneventful one. Jaspar is at 
times nearly drowned, shot, drugged, 
imprisoned and pilloried ; he has deuings 
with a reputed witch; he falls among 
smugglers, and he burglariously enters 
a convent. His adventures arise from 
his being fraudulently dispossessed of his 
patrimony and from his attempts to regain 
it, together with his interest in a winsome 
girL The scene is mostly laid near the 
Land's End, and the wild coast^line of 
that neighbourhood is vividly preeendied. 



BT HBHBT OOHILTBXB. 

Out of Her Shroud is the sensational 
title of a story with a good old-fashioned 
moraL A young lady rejects the advice 
of her friends and well-wish^is, and 
elopes with the wrong man, and soon has 
cause to regret her imprudence. Another 
lesson taught by this tale of suffering is 
that the possession of great beauty is not 
an unmixed good. The heroine, when 
she becomes the wife of an orchestra 
conductor in Edinburgh, has attentions 
forced upon her of a kind that her train- 
ing has taught her to regard as the 
reverse of flattering. Things reach a 
climax when one of her admirers, less 
scrupulous than the rest, tries to attain 
his end by killing her husband with 
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drink. Enough of the plot has been 
t^^it^ij.to giyqr.t)ie reikder v^ idea pf the 
surroundings amid which the unfor- 
tunate Mona workff out her penance. 
Despite her early error she prores herself 
a^ woman of grit and courage, less easy to 
crush than her gracious manner^ lead 
those around h<jr to infer. For the con- 
solation ot readers who rejoice in happy 
endings I it may be added that the 
worthy lover whose advances she spumed 
in her girlish days is still alive and un- 
attach^. Mr, Ochiltree's story contains 
plenty of incident, but the more subtle 
charms of style and thought are wholly 
wanting. 

• BY O. 8. STBBfiT. 

. TMWU^ and the Wayward is a rather 
CQinmohplace story. Of plot there is but 
little* Qeorge Ashton marries a frivolous 
yootng woman who has been reared upon 
chicken and champagne, and who has an 
Bdivchiturer as famer. The last-named 
has. had business relations widi one 
MorriBon; a type of parvenu familiar to 
reiidBrs- of fiction, and in order to extract 
iDottcj^xnnhim has allowed him to flirt 
despCErstely ^th ISeiHf before she becomes 
Mrs. Ashton. Shfi».a hare-brained, way- 
ward person, receives Morrison after 
marriage; and this Ibads to complications, 
ieakfnsy^ aad eventual eiteMogement 
b(9tar^n husband and wife. Although 
Vt* Street has made his book a. little 
too gos8i|>y^ :there are here and- there 
some^ brilliant flashes of wit, while the de* 
soriptioin of the Oanover' manage is well 
atd vividly draWn^ The Imter is also to 
be o<>mmended for his distinctly clever 
portrait of yoUng Mrs. Ashton, but the 
i^hief defect of the story is in its con- 
struction, for it is unfortunately a trifle 
disjointed and, in places, even rambling. 
The narrative opens well, but its literary 
flu idity- is not maintained throughout, 
^ith a little more care the author might 
hwre Tendered his story much more con- 
yinoin^. We cannot^ howefver, help 
wondering if there is a double meaning 
in Mr. Street's humorous description of 
a literaiy * at home' when he speaks of 
f a: few writing chaps of. the baser sort, 
one or two of the shadier order of pluto- 
crat, and perhaps a notoriously evil liver 
*«i^thfe -only deowit element, and a young 
msxi whom heaven designated for a lady's 

id.* Many readers will fancy they 

Id name that gentleman. 



gestion of the Nawab, to marry his 
niece, the Princess Noor-oon-Nissa, 
whom he has never set eyes on. He is 
impelled to this step, a most extra- 
ordinary one for an Enp;lish gentleman to 
take,by motives of ambition. The Princess 
accepts the bridegroom selected for her, 
though of an alien race and creed. The 
marriage takes place, and a little son is 
bom, who dies of fever. George Wilton 
is called home to England by the illness 
of his mother. He leaves the Princess 
in India, and her last words to him are, 
'Eemember me, remember the little 
grave ! ' News reaches George Wilton in 
England of the death of the Princess^ and 
he then marries an old love, an English 
girl. The Princess turns out to be 
alive. She learns that her husband 
has a new wife, and persuades an 
English missionary lady to take her to 
England. Arrived there she broods at 
first over schemes of vengeance against 
Geor^ Wilton. She takes some pains 
to brmg about the death of a son he has 
by the new marriage, and perforins a 
ritual of incantations with that object ; 
but a tom cat tumbles down the chimney, 
upsets a vase of burning perfumes, and 
makes her mystic operations void. Sub- 
sequently she saves the life of 'little 
Ted/ th^ boy she has been scheming to 
kill, and in doing so sustains an injury 
that ultimately proves fatal to her. So 
far, not excepting her rescue of little 
Ted in a moment of impulse, she has 
behaved as an Indian Muhammadan 
woman might be expected to behave. But 
she goes on to develop a mood of high- 
souled seK-abnegation which is far &om 
natural, considering her race and ante- 
cedents. It is in her power to shatter the 
happiness of George Wilton's home by 
revealing herself to his English wife, but 
she refrains, effaces herself, and says no- 
thing. She contents herself with sending 
for G^eorge Wilton when she is on the point 
of death. And, so far as we are told, Mrs. 
Wilton never learns that her husband's 
Indian wife was alive when she herself 
was married to him. The episodes 
in the earlier part of the book show the 
author's intimate knowledge of the East. 
The story is well written throughout, and 
there is power and pathos in its close. 



BY J. W. SHEEEE. 

.. The hero of A Princess of Islam, if 
hero he can be called, is an Englishman 
named George Wilton. A Muhammadan 
Princess, Noor-oon-Nissa, who gives the 
story its name, is the heroine. George 
Wilton, the only son of a Northampton. 
li^ire clergyman, is the leading official 
and chosen comp£knion and friend of an 
Indian Nawab. • He agrees, at the sug- 



BT FLORA AKKIE STBEI*. 

In {he Tideway contains some very 
powerful passages, but every here and 
there the transition from intense tragedy 
to incidents bordering on absurdity is 
abrupt enough to be rather jarring ; nor 
do we think Mrs. Steel has quite realised 
the improbability of the situation on 
which the plot turns — namely, a woman, 
who marries for money, not discovering 
till after she has married that her hus- 
band has inherited a tendency to drink, 
and; that the uncle from whom he 
inherited his large fortune ' had bur- 
dened his legacy with unusual conditions 



as to sobriety and control.* The stoiy is 
so short that it would be unfair to die- 
close the plot further. It is enough to 
say that the married life of the pair does 
not last long, that the book contains 
some brilliant dialogue, that the minor 
characters are well drawn, and that the 
background of the main catastrophe is 
admirably chosen. It is a quicksand on 
' The Island of Eest,' an ancient burying- 
place in the Hebrides. 



BT OEOBGE MACDONALD. 

A pret^maturally wise and. virtuona 
cobbler; his paraxon of a daughter; a 
young Scotch minister, whose contempt- 
ible qualities appear to be so ingraiiLe4 
from what we read of him at the begins- 
ning of the story that his tunung over an 
entirely new leaf at the end seems rather 
improbable ; a poor girl of Griselda-like 
disposition who has been cruelly wronged ; 
these are. the principal chaoracters in 
Salted with Fire. Novel readers will b^ 
inclined to object that Dr. Macdonald 
uses them rather to point a moral than 
to adorn his tale. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
in the latest volume of his History of Our 
Own Times, says of &ir Boimdell Fabn^r^ 
'first Lord Selbome, ' ^e was a theological 
politician, the theologian, perhaps, pre- 
dominating over the politician.' Simi- 
larly we may say of Dr. Macdonald (who 
ought to be a D.D. rather than LL.D.) 
' He is a theological novelist, the theo^ 
logian (in this work, at any rate) pre^ 
dominating over the novelist.' At the 
same time, there are passages of great 
power in the book, and some vigorous 
character-painting in Dr. Macdonald's 
well-known style. 



BT HBS. HAROLD DAT. 

Although the closing chapters of The 
Bream ^ Pilate's Wife are laid in 
Jerusalem, these form but a very smaJl 
portion of the tale. The chief scenes 
are in Borne, and present an excel- 
lent and very graphic picture of that 
city at the close of the Emperor 
Tiberius's reign, and on the accession 
of his nephew Caius Galigula, with 
all the fearful corrupti(Hi, venality, 
luxury, and reckless extravagance that 
specially distinguished that period. The 
story opens with a description of 
a magnificent banquet given by Hadrian, 
a rich Eoman noble, to Sejanus, the 
governor. Among the guests specially 
distinguished both by Hadrian and his 
fair daughter Nerina is Calderon, a 
wealthy and learned stranger lately 
arrived in Eome, whose personality 
is so great that ' he could never enter an 
assemblage or place of public resort 
without attracting marked attention.* 
He is, moreover, doubly welcome to 
Hadrian, as his great learning enables 
him to assist in deciphering, some very 
ancient • Qebrew and Chaldean scripts 
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wbidx bad been brought to Eome by 
mold laraelita. Tbe favour shown to 
this stranger b j Nerina roases the 
fierce jetuotuy of CaHgola, who 
is himself a stdtor for the fair 
midden's hand, though aware that she 
has abreadj been promised to Pontius 
Pilate, the Governor of Jerusalem. But 
aH Oaligula's stratagems to kill the 
stranger are- curiously frustrated, for 
whoiever danger i^proaches Calderona 
wonderful star appears on his forehead 
from which ^nanate rays of light, that 
instantly strike his enemy dead. This 
gtrange star and its light eventually lead 
the startling discovery by Nerina, while 
in a hypnotic trance, that Calderon is 
Own, whose soul, by the theory of trans- 
migration, is condemned to live on from 
generation to generation, ' until a mightier 
thanDeaih shall arise to overthrow its 
power and re-establish the Life of the 
Worid.' Many parts of this story will 
remind the reader of Miss Corelli's 
books, but it is so unequal through- 
oat that it might almost be the handi- 
work of two people. There is an irrita- 
ting use of the pronoims 'you' and 
' Uum,' often in the same sent^ice, and to 
speak of noble BomMi matrons as ' the 
I)nche8B ' ftjid 'IheMarohesa' seems some- 
what out of place ; but when Oaligula, 
aniietifl to be present at the feast in 
disguise, tells his servant to '' fetch him 
his togft ' tiie bewildered reader begins to 
wondor whether he is not reading some 
chaptets out of ' The Comic History of 
Some/ 



and the concluding chajpters are distinctly 
exciting. 



BT J. H. SWINOLEB. 

The danger of judging by appearances 
in the imputation of crim^e, and of 
neglecting to lay sufficient stress on the 
prerious character of the accused, is 
illustrated in a murder story entitled 
Circumstantial Evidence, A landowner 
is found dead in his own grounds, and 
ekwe by his body is discovered the g^un 
of a man whom he is known to have 
refused to accept as a suitor for his 
daoghter. A number of circumstances 
conspire to prejudice the case against 
the accused, and despite the moral 
certainty in the minds of many persons 
that he is incapable of such a crime, his 
conviction follows inevitably on the 
evidence. But the accused has on his 
side a keen detective, who realises that 
the only way to save his man is to pro- 
duce the real criminal. He accordingly 
sets himself to learn all he can about an 
injected tenant of the deceased who 
makes no secret of his wholesale hatred 
of the class of land-grabbers. It would 
he unfair to disclose Mr. Swingler's 
denauemeni, which is, indeed, the best 
part^ of his story. Though the plot in 
its main outline cannot by any stretch 
of indulgence be described as novel, yet 
there are features in the scheme for 
discovering the murderer that we have 
wA pmieusly eiK^unt^red in fiction. 



BY CABOLIKE STANLEY. 

It is probably owing to the large 
success attained by * The Yellow Alter ' 
and ' The Green Carnation ' that we are 
now presented with TAc Pinfc Tutiip. This 
'novel of to-dav* has certainly nothing 
in common with its famous predecessor 
•La Tulipe Noire,* a spirited French 
story of the brothers De Witt. But a 
title composed of a colour and a flower 
is not the chief essential to a successful 
hit. The plot also counts for something, 
aud the writer's individuality is a matter 
of no slight importance. But if Mrs. 
Stanley has not written a book calculated 
to create a sensation, she has at least pro- 
duced a healthy story, and described a 
reputable set of people whose actions, if 
not always supremely wise, are at all 
events the outcome of principle. In 
order to save her parents from pecuniary 
embarrassment, a young girl yields hersdf 
up to a loveless marriage. It turns out 
disastrously, and a number of people 
become involved in the misfortunes that 
accrue from it. In the end, however, we 
bid farewell with an easy mind to such 
of the characters as have survived the 
ordeal of their misfortunes, feeling 
fairly confident that brighier days await 
them. As already hinted^ ihe failings of 
the book are chiefly those of the negative 
order. 



BY J. L. OWEK. 

The bill of fare with which the author 
of The Cheat Jekt/ll Diamond regales 
his public abounds in sensations. There 
are two murders and two suicides, a case 
of arson, andtwocasesof robbery, and, lest 
crimes of the ordinary sort hegm to pall, 
the ghostly element is resorted to for 
the preparation of more highly-seasoned 
fare. The violation and mutilation of a 
corpse follows in due course, and finaUy, 
to crown all, there is a ghostly apparition. 
Thus it will appear that Mr. Owen suffers 
from no lack of inventiveness. He is, 
furthermore, one of those authors of the 
magisterial order who administer justice 
to criminalB and advance the ends of 
the deserving. The Great Jekyll diamond 
is a gem of extraordinary value that was 
habitually worn by oneliady Celia Jekyll, 
and was eventually buried with her in 
the family vault. The strange vicissi- 
tudes through which the heirloom passes 
before it again resumes its place in the 
Jekyll jewel-case form the thread on 
which hangs this eventful story. It is 
always a difficult matter to criticise a 
book whose faults are chiefly of the 
negative order, for it is generally true 
(except, of course, in the case of first-rate 
authors) that where there is little to 
condemn there is also little to praise. 
Mr. Owen's story is by no means a bad 
one, bat it is neither thrilling nor con- 
vincing. 



BY O. aC B0BIN9. 

It is rather an imcanny tale which ia 
told in The Silence Broken : A Story of 
the Unexplained, A young art student 
finds a mysterious influence exercised 
over him by one of his comrades, a man 
older than himself, and full of gloomy 
despair about things temporal and 
spiritual. Thanks to this influence the 
student goes^ to Australia. He and his 
guide lose their way in a fever-smitten 
valley, and the hero falls vety ilL He 
becomes subject to ^et another mys- 
teri6u8 influence, guided by which he 
unravels the tragedy of his frrend's life, 
and discovers that it was a tiragedy of a 
different nature from what his friend 
supposed. Books which are intended to 
be • creepy ' are apt to be only absurd, 
but that complaint cannot be made in 
the present instance, the supernatural 
element being introduced With glreat 
skill and semblance of realitv. 



Pendennis is the latest volume to 
hand of Messrs. Service and Paton's 
Illustrated English Libiary Series. . To 
renew acquaintance with Thaekeraj-a 
classic is, indeed, an unalloyed pleMore. 
Arthur Pendennis wm, without d^ubt, 
something of a prig, and certainly it 
would take even a cleverer than he to 
write off-hand reviews that should startle 
the town, and in his leisure dash off a 
novel that should be the talk of the 
drawing-rooms. But while we realise 
the falseness of the atmosphere (d mneh 
of it, at least, one is ready agun Jio bs 
the slave of Thackeray's gentle, vet 
penetrating satire, and to enjoy his exlsp 
BngUsh. The illustrations, by Ohntf 
Hammond, are as excellent as they were 
in 'Esmond,' already noticed in this 
series. The price is remarkably reason* 
able. 



Messrs. Macmilhai and Co. are 
getting on with their edition of M&rryat. 
The eighth volume, Snarleyyowt i^ not 
the least entertaining of the author's 
sea-stories, aud the spirit of rollkk- 
ing humour has been caught by the illus« 
trator, H. B. Millar, whose work is an 
admirable commentajy on the test. ■' As 
we have before taken occasion to say, the 
series is one greatly to b6 oomiiieilded« 
both for its good print and handsome 
binding. . . 

The Phantom Ship reaches Us from 
Messrs. Routledge; in whose 'King's 
Own ' Series this story of Captain Mar- 
ryat's is issued. The furnishing of the 
volume leaves nothing to be desired, 
being rich, and at the same time ser¥iee<> 
able. The printing, too, is excellent. As in 
the case of former volumes of the same 
series, Mr. W. L. Courtney supplies an 
Introduction. The illustrations, well 
executed as Lemer(4ergraYurfis, are by 
Mr. F. W, Hayea^ by VjOOy IC 
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Thb idea that Uteratare would be recog- 
nised in the list of Jubilee honours, if ever 
eeriouslj entertained, has been shown to 
haYe had no solid foundation. It is true 
that the new Priry Councillors include Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, M.P., and Mr. W. H. 
Leckj — the former a roluminous writer in 
many fields, including fiction; and the 
latter a philosopher, historian, and poet. 
But it may be safely presumed that their 
political services alone- were the cause 
of tiieir selection. Mr. John Skelton 
Shirley*) also probably owes hisK.C.6. to 
his official record. Science is honoured in 
the persons of Professors Orookes and 
IKTorman Lockyer, and Dr. William Higrais, 
the first of whom is made a Jubilee knight, 
and the two latter Jubilee K.O.B.'s. Music, 
punting, and medicine are represented ; 
and eren the stage recelTcs one honour in 
the person of Mr. Bancroft. But for lite- 
rary services pure and simple we can find 
only one honour, a C.M.G., to Mr. Louis 
Honord Fr^hette, in the Colonial list. Was 
it because tiie claimants were so many 
that selection was impossible, or because 
literature is of no account in the sixty 
years* record P At any rate, there can lie 
no jealousies at the Athennum or the 
Authors,' seeing that not even a publisher 
gets a decoration. 

A correroondent, whose letter we publish 
elsewhere, draws attention to the excessive 
tribute levied on newspapers by the Post- 
office as compared with the systems adopted 
in the United States and Canada. Li those 
countries the principle seems to have been 
accepted that free carriage of newspapers 
— or what is practically * free * — ^is as much 
a national concern as free education. 
Indeed, there is a close connection between 
them. Our correspondent's suggestion 
that vested interests alone stand in the way 
of a reform which would enable every one 
to receive his newspaper by post instead of 
by hand will be questioned onljr> we think, 
by those who are interested in the dis- 
tnbuting trade. 

For many months past the late Mrs. 
Oliphant had been engaged writing the 
annals of the historic publishing house of 
Blackwood, and the work was only com- 
pleted a few weeks before her death. It is 
uncertain yet as to how many volumes the 
« Annals* will run to, but the first two 
Tolumes are definitely promised by Messrs. 
Blackwood and Sons in the autumn. Mrs. 
Oliphant was also writing a volume on 
Siena for Messrs. Dent and Co.'s series of 
books on historic towns of the medieval 
period 

Public ouriositjregarding the life-history 
of the late Mrs. Olipnant has been whetted 
rather than satisfied by the biography pub- 
lished in The Daily Telegraph. The story 
ther9 disclosed i9 one in which sorrow held 



more than the usual proportion to joy. 
It was, in one sense, a fatal mistake 
ot hers to marry, when about twenty- 
six, a cousin who was in weak health, 
and who died seven years afterwards, 
leaving her a family of three small children, 
all of whom inherited their father's oon- 
sumptive tendency and died young. On the 
other hand, the fact that she had to become 
the breadwinner brought out in her qualities 
that might not otherwise have been 
developedC and English literature has 
been enriched much in the same way as 
it was in consequence of Sir Walter Scott's 
troubles. 



The ' History of Marc^ret Maitiand ' was 

Sublished when Mrs. Olipbant was a girl in 
er teens, and had passed through three 
editions bv the time she was twenty-one. 
She had then received for it £150. It would 
be interesting to have a full record of her 
receipts from her vast library of books, as 
it would afford a good idea of the rise in 
literary prices during the last forty years. 

The next meeting of the Omar Elhayy&m 
Club, which will be held at Marlow, will be 
presided over by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Sir 
Douglas Straight, Mr. J. M. Barrie, and 
Sir Oeorge Bobertson have become mem- 
bers of the club since its last meeting. 

On Tuesday next, before the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, at the Imperial 
Institute, Dr. John Pollen, I.C.S., author 
of ' Bhymes from the Russian,* will ndate 
the ' Story of a Russian Regiment.' He 
has lived among Russians and is a great 
RusBophite. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society will give 
their next performance on Friday evening 
next, when ' Arden of Feversham,* and the 
episode attributed to Shakespeare in the 
play of * Edward III,' will be acted after 
the manner of the sixteenth century. 

Messrs. A. Constable and Co. will shortiy 

Sublish a work of considerable interest 
ealing with ' The Siege of Delhi in the 
Indian Mutiny.' The author. Colonel 
H. M. Yibart, endeavours in this work to 
show that the fall of Delhi was principally 
due to Colonel Richard Baird-Smith. In 
all the mass of Mutiny literature Colonel 
Baird-Smith's great services have been but 
scantily recognised, and it is Colonel 
Yibart's wish to place before the public the 
true positions of the various actors on the 
scene, and to obtain for Colonel Baird- 
Smith the honour which is jnstiy his due. 



The departure of Dr. Moncure D. 
Conway with his family for New York, 
where he will reside for the future, will 
be regretted in many quarters. No man 
probably is better known in literarv circles 
on both sides of the Atlantic than Dr. 
Conway, who numbered among his friends 
such men as Carlyle, Rossetti. Emerson, 
Whitman, and Holmes. He has been a 
frequent attendant at New Yagabond Club 
functions, where he has more than once 
delivered a splendid speech. His departure 
necessitates the dispersal of some rare art 
and literary treasures which, with the excep- 
tion of some gifts to the South-place Society, 
will be disposed of during the month by 
Messrs. Sotbeby. 



An opportunity is presented to stadents 
of the history of foreign Churches, espeoiaUy 
the Datchi to consult the Tolomee, just 
oompleted, of the letters and papers of that 
communi^ belonging to the Dutch church 
of Austin Friars, edited by J. H. Heaeelfl, 
as these volumes have lately been presented 
to Lambeth Palace Library, where they 
can be consulted daily (Satnrdaye ex- 
cepted). 

Miss Laurie Lansfeldt begins a new 
story in The FamMu Circle this month, 
under the titie of ' Her Own Avenger.* It 
is said to have the sensational qualities 
that marked her last published effort^ 
* Unknown to Herself.' 



Mrs.Bergliot Ibsen, daughter of Bjomson 
and daughter-in-law of Henrik Ibsen, has 
just made her public dihui as a vocalist at 
Christiania. 



Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Oo. have 
kmalgamated their business with that of 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
It will henceforth be carried on by, and 
under the style of. Harper and Brothers. 
Mr. Clarence W. Mcllvaine, as a vice- 
president of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, 
will in that capacity have charge of the 
London house. 



The Sandell Photographic Exhibition 
will open at the Modem Gallery, 175, Bond- 
street about the middle of the month. 

If you want to know what life in India 
really is read the letters from ' Our Own 
Correspondent ' in the Indian papers. Writ- 
ing from Allahabad on the Queen's birth- 
day, in ' a nice equable temperature of 100^ 
or thereabouts,' one of these gentlemen 
breaks out in protest as follows : 

Heaven knows why it is that ths novelists, 
with; Mr. Kiplinff and Mrs. Steel at their 
head, should be fastening upon Anglo-India 
wbsn they want a society quivering with 
romance or sparkling with improprie^. Why 
should the whole country be treated as a pro- 
longation of the Mount Everest Hotel. 
Looked at nearly this society seems to consist 
chiefly of small knots of rather overworked 
and diop ridden men, whose ambition is to 
get through the day's business in time for a 
game of golf or a rubber before dinner, and o^ 
ladies whose spirits are apt to be subdued by 
lonsr solitary days in darkened rooms. No 
doiu>t there are the raw materials for the 
artist in these lives also, as wherever else the 
human comedy is being played ; but it is only 
the genius who goes down through externals 
to the sure rock of human nature that may 
triumph over the dulness of such surrouncT- 
ings. nor can we expect to see the real novel 
of the Indian bungalow unless Providenoe 
pleases to send us a second Mrs. QaskelL 



The Chap-Book makes merry over The 
Saiwday Jttemew*s reference to Mr. Hamlin 
Garland as a woman. ' This is only a part 
of the rather pathetic, and yet comic, pic- 
ture which London criticism of the moment 
presents — adrift on the sea of American 
fiction.' The condasion it has arrived at 
is that ' The Aihenaum is now the only im- 
portant critical journal which is ssie at 
the old anchorage. In general it still 
imbeds in a few trivial expressions of 
ignorance this as the gem of its critical 
acumen : " We confess wo have not liked 
the American spelling." With all the other 
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nrieiro there is a distinot moTe for friend- 
finest to American literature, and a desire 
b> ^ipreciate it. The onl j difficulty is this— 
the main Talue of American novels is sup- 
mted to be that thej describe a life different 
from that of England. Curiosity concern- 
ing social conditions here is, of course, a 
bgitimate sooroe of interest, but the English 
rariswer knows so little of America that 
lie is quite at sea as to what is and what is 
fiol a true picture of our societ j. He longs 
to take ref u|^e in the belief that the more 
imiroe to life in England a book is, the 
BOie true it must be to life in America.' 



The second part of the series of 
Kthographed drawings hj Mr. Will Buthen- 
itein,now in course of issue by Mr. Grant 
Eibluurds, nnder the title of 'English 
Portnits,' contidns a good portrait of Mr. 
^niHsm Archer, with a brief biographical 
sketcL From this we learn that Mr. 
Archer first came into prominence in 1879 by 
Beans of a series of articles contributed 
to the London Figaro. A portrait and 
iketoh of Sir T. Seymour Haden, 
President of the Boyal Society of Painter 
Etehers, is giren in the same issue. 

'Border Battles and Battlefields ' is the 
title o! an lUostrated work now in prepara- 
tion by Mr. James Bobson, author of 
** Ohurohes and Ohurchyards of Teyiotdale,' 
Ac, with preface by Sir George Douglas, 
Bart The work, which will l^ published 
this month by Messrs. J. and J. H. 
Bntherford, of Kelso, contains a history of 
the Floddrai, Melrose, and other battles, 
together with a description of the battle- 
fields, with appendix, consisting of notes 
explanatory of the text. 

We are informed by The University 
(hrreepondeni that University College, 
Londcm, has inaugurated an annual ' Foun- 
dation Week,' consisting of collegiate, 
athletao, and social functions. A s an intro- 
duction to the first celebration of this fix- 
tare last week, a history of the institution 
was giren hy Professor G. V. Poors, who 
lelated many anecdotes of distinguished 
IMA connected with it, and mentioned 
that nearly ten per cent, of its present 
mils came from India, the Colonies, or 
ibrttgn countries. The Professor said he 
reoiembered Brougham at the college on 
one occasion when Dean Stanley was pre- 
mt The ex-Chancellor was then about 
eighty-eight, and tbelDean rufSed him with 
some remark, at which the old man un- 
curled himself from his crouching position 
on the chair, worked his hsjids like the 
antenme of a cockchafer, and gaye the 
I^ean a piece of his mind. 

Brougham had much to do with the 
fotrndation of The Edinburgh Review, and 
^as capable of writing on any subject, 
from Chinese to lithotomy. Among other 
^ons men of the original councU were 
Gjoige Grote, James Mill, Joseph Hume, 
If ho was an M.D., and whose zeal for the 
'saTingof thirteen pence ' was commemo- 
»ted m some lines by Maoworth Praed. 
Another was Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who 
MTOred the site of seven acres for £^,000, 
and transferred it at cost price to the 
«»lego. The greatest of the professors was 
Augustus de Morgan, whose powers were of 
*J*op«ndous kind, and whose Budget of 
♦widwesirss *futtd,eYen to non-mathe- 



maticians, of inexhaustible fan. Another 
was Liudley, who might be called the father 
of modem botany. 



Messrs. Clay and Sons have nearly ready 
the second and final part of the ' Statutes 
of Lincoln Cathedral, arranged by the late 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw, sometime rellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, and edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press by Mr. 
Chr. Wordsworth,MA. It contains statutes 
earlier and later than those in the * Black 
Book,' with the 'Novum Begistrum/ and 
documents from other Churches of the Old 
Foundation. 



The historical chapters of a standard 
work on China by the late Professor S. 
Wells Williams, and published in 1882 
under the title of * The Middle Kingdom,' 
will form the basis of a ' History of China ' 
which Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. are about to issue. The latter 
book has been prepared by Mr. F. Wells 
Williams, Instructor in Oriental History 
in Yale University, who has added a final 
chapter narrating recent events in China. 

The Clarendon Press are bringing out a 
new and enlarged edition of Dr. W. Stubbs's 
work, ' Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum,' 
being an attempt to exhibit the course of 
Episcopal Succession in England. In view 
of the meeting of the bishops of the 
Anglican Communion in conference at 
Lambeth shortly, there has been added to 
the volume an appendix of Indian, Colonial, 
and missionaiT consecrations, collected and 
arranged by Canon E. E. Holmes. 



Eighteen years ago Mr, Lewis Sergeant 

Eublished a book on ' New Greece,' which 
as long been out of print. He now has in 
the press for early issue by Mr. Fisher 
Unwm a new work entitled ' Greece in the 
Nineteenth Century,' in which space will be 
devoted to the relations between Greece 
and the Powers in the last two decades. 



Mr. Biohard Le Gallienne in a recent 
issue of The Westminster Gazette made an 
amusing sippe&I to millionaires on bebalf 
of poets. This is the line of his argument : 

Let us whisper this to the millionaire — ^the 
thing jou dread most is to be forgotten, your 
secret hope is to found a house, to leave a 
name. There are other ways. Yon may go 
on living after death associated hospitably 
with some terrible disease which men shudder 
to say— cancer, epilepsy, paralysis of the 
spine; you may give to your native city a 
park, where greasy loafers will spit all day 
upon your name, you may eternalise your 
frock-coat in disagreeable stone, or you may 
sink nnthanked-for fortunes in raising those 
towers of desolation called workmen's 
dwellings, in which the workmen refuse to 
dwell: these and other ways there are to be 
memorably forgotten, but would you wear a 
laurel that never fades, would you that your 
name smells sweet with the myrrh of remem- 
brance, and chimes melodiously in the ear of 
future days, make haste, O millionaire, make 
haste, and pray some poet put jour name into 
his song ! 

We rather think that Mr. Le Gallienne 
dees not desire to be taken too seriously, 
although of course he would not be the first 
nor will he be the last to harp on the virtues 
andadvantages of providing u>r the mundane 
needs of our poets. The idea is a good one ; 



but why poets onljrP Why not authors 
and journalists, pamters and pedagogues P 

^ In The New York HeraliTs recent inter- 
view with Mark Twain the following amus- 
ing story was elicited. It seems that 
Twain once went to hear a missionary 
lecturer who had worked among the poor. 
The speaker was eloquent. He drew a pic- 
ture of a starving family that drew tears 
from his audience, and Mark Twain, who 
happened to have four 100-dollar bills with 
him, said to himself, ' Til give one of those 
bills when the plate comes round.' The 
preacher continued, his story became more 
piteous and harrowing, and Mark Twain 
said, • ru spare two of those bills.' But 
still the tale of woe went on, the agony 
accumulating and accumulating, until Mark 
Twain exclaimed, 'For Qcd's sake send 
that plate round, so that I can pour my 
sympathy into it. I'll give all four bills 
and I'll write a cheque too.' 



But the lecturer rather overdid it. ' He 
went on talking and talking,' said Mark 
Twain, as he told the story, * and as he 
talked my enthusiasm calmed and calmed, 
and the red flush of my sympathy became 
paler and paler. And when he had been 
talking about half-an-hour I had saved one 
of those bills, and when he had talked five 
minutes more two of those bills were mine 
again, and when he had been talking an 
hour I had won all four back, and, by gosh^ 
when he finally did send that plate round I 
borrowed ten cents out of it to pay my car 
fare home.' 



The valuable library collected by the 
fourth Earl of Ashbumbam is now being 
dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby. Among the rarities was a littie 
work without place, date, or printer's name, 
but believed to have been printed by 
Machlinia with some of Caxton's type, and 
entitled, ' Here Begynneth a Litil Boke, 
the whiche Tray tied and Recberched many 
Gcde things necessaires for the Infirmitie 
and Grete Sekenesse calJed Pestilence,' &a, 
which found a purchaser at £147. A 
Gutenberg, or ' Mazarin ' Bible, printed on 
vellum, was knocked down to Mr. Quaritch 
for £4,000. A block book, 'Biblia Pan* 
perum,' realised £1,050. 



An exhibition of antiquities and papyri 
found during the last season's work of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. Bernard Grenfell 
has been opened at University College, 
Gower-stree^ W.C., and will remain open 
during the month. 



The July number of The Asiatic Qtiarterly 
will contain several Jubilee features, begin- 
ning with 'Her Maiesty as "Kaisar-i- 
Hind."' Sir Boper Letbbridge will con- 
tribute a survey of India in ' The Sixtieth 
Tear of the Victoria Era,' and Mr. PaithfuU 
Begg, M.P.. writes on ' The Colonies at the 
Yictorian Commemoration.' 



A contemporary refers, with some emo- 
tion, to the death in the workhouse, at an 
advanced age, of a former headmaster of a 
gramnaar school. It appears that the 
deceased also dabbled in literature, to the 
extent of being chief contributor to % 
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ioamal whoee name we do not remember to 
\9.T^ pretionsly heard, and which died some 
twelve years ago. It would require some 
farther aoqaaintanee with the facts of the 
case before one conld decide if pedagogy 
or journalism, or both combined, were 
responsible for this sad ending. Perhaps 
be went surety for some one. 

' From America comes the story of a sharp 
property agent, who, ooming into posses- 
sion of the farm belonging to Miss Kate 
Sanborn which is said to have inspired 
iier story of the abandoned farm which she 
rescued and caused to flourish, boomed it for 
all it was worth on this account. Similar 
cases are not unknown with us. Quite 
recently, for instance, a Hotel at Nun- 
eaton, which was much frequented by 
Greorge Eliot, and which she described in 
her ' Scenes from Clerical Life,' was sold 
by auction for over £6,000— a distinct gain 
in eommercial value, which is attributed 
largely to her oonneotion with the plaoe* 



DEATH OF MBS. OLIPHANT. 



Ws rdffret to record the fatal termination of 
Hts. Oiiphant's illness, to which we alluded 
in our last issue. One of the most able, 
energetic, and popular of modern writers^ 
Mrs. Oliphant was bom near Musselburgh, 
Midlothian, in 1828^ and married her cousin, 
Mr. Fxaocis Wilson Oliphant, in 1852, who 
died seven years later, leaving her with three 
children, all of whom predeceased hsr. Mrs. 
Oliphant's name is closely associated with 
the Blackwoods, for whom she began to write 
in 1852, but of late yeazs she has published 
man^ of her works through other publishers, 
t)artioulaTly the Macmillana. One of her 
earliest successes was ' Katie Stewart,' which 
gained tbe warm approval of Mr. John Black- 
wood. As novelist, poet, historian, bio- 
grapher, and critic she wielded a prolific pen, 
and it is not easy to give anything like a de- 
tailed account in a short space of her literary 
productions. Her 'Lives' of Francis of 
Assisi (1871), Edward Irving (1862), and 
Laurence Oliphant (1892), 'The Literary 
History of England' (1882), 'The Makers of 
Venice ' (1887), and 'The Makers of Modem 
Booaie ' (1895) are among the better-known of 
her biographical works. Of her other works 
we may mention ' The Chronicles of Carling- 
tord' {186».66), 'Squire Arden' (1871), 'Sir 
Tom' (1884), 'A Poor Gentleman' (1889), 
'The Marriage of Elinor' (1892). 'Passages 
in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of 
Snnnyside' (1849), 'Lucy Crofton' (1860), 
♦A Kose in June* (1876), 'Janet* (1891), 

* Cuckoo in the Nest' (1872), < Diana Tre- 
lawny ' (1 892) , ' A Houpe in Bloomnbury ' (1894) , 

• Cervantes ' (1880), ' Dante' (1877). ' Sheridan' 
<1883), 'Memoir of Principal Tulloch' (1888), 
and 'A Child's History of Scotland' (1896). 
Above all must not be forgotten ' The Little 
Pilgrim from the Unseea,' with its companion 
volumes in the same series, dealing with the 
world of spirits, the origin of which is 
not dilBcult to connect with the tragic 
events of her married life and widowhood — 
tragic, that is, from the losses she sustained by 
death. These are but a few of the offspring of 
her fertile brain. She edited for Messrs. 
Blackwood their ' Foreigii Classics for 
English Headers ' series, besides contributing 
regfnlarly to Blackwood, The 8t. James* s^OoMette, 
and ot h er periodicals. As we have already 
mentioned, she was eniraged in an exhaustive 
))istory of the firm of Blackwood at the time 
of her death. Of her position in the front rank 
of modeia writers there can be no ^uestioa. 



Conservative to a certain degree and always 
strong and capable, she preserved the ' even 
tenor of her way' regardless of modern 
' booms ' and the erratic tendencies of those 
who courted them, and of her it may be said 
that not the Itiast of her literary virtues is 
the fact that she was as conscienUous as she 
was clever. 



OBITUABT. 



Db. Japetus Stbbnstbup, a well-known 
professor of zoology and naturalist, has 
just died at Copenhagen in his eighty- 
fourth year. His name was first established 
by the publication of his ' Change of 
Generation.' 

Mrs. Nbvill, a daughter of Charles Lever, 
who had resided for twenty-two years at 
Haidarabad. in Southern India, and had 
never been away for more than a fortnight 
during all that time, died there on May 20. 
She inherited all her father^s talents, was 
bright, witty, clever, and sympathetic, a 
brilliant conversationalist, and an excellent 
raeoutettse. Her house was a favourite 
resort, and foreign tourists, when they 
visited Haidarabad, found in her not only a 
talented linguist, but an inexhaustible 
mine of information. She had, in fact, 
come to be looked upon as an institution. 
Great and general sympathy is felt with 
her husband. Colonel Nevill, in the loss he 
has sustained. She died ^m heat 
apoplexy. 



ABT NOTES. 



Trs two Exhibitions of Watercolours at the 
Fine Art Society's Booms, 148, New Bond- 
street, display a marked contrast alike in the 
ehoice of subject and in the treatment of 
Italian landscape. Curiously enough, it is the 
Englishman Bawlence who delights to paint 
the typical Italian colouring ,* and the native 
of the Tiber Valley, Onorato Carlandi, whose 
taste has been formed on English models, 
and whose artistic soul revels in grey, and 
sepia, and atmospheric effects. Mwlence's 
little pictures of the Kiviera are aglare with 
sunshine, and brilliant blossom, and dazzling 
skies. Carlandi's morning and evening effects 
are for the most part sombre and subdued, 
while they are instinct with a wealth of 
poetic feeling missing in the more gaudy 
transcripts (S his confrere. In the in- 
teresting preface contributed by Signer 
Carlandi to his catalogue, there are some 
gracious criticisms of English landscape art 
that the visitor would do well to reao. Of 
Peter de Wint he writes: — *No man ever 
painted his country better than he, and in 
his mighty simplicity he hardly knew he was 
painting poems worthy of the greatest of the 
poets ... he taught me . . . that the real 
artist never speaks too loud, nor cares for l^e 
approval of the crowd. His work must be a 
work of intense love, and must speak in a 
whisper as to a sweetheart.' This is a very 
pretty tribute to our countryman, especially 
when supported by an admirable show of 
work rendered in a like spirit ; for imitation 
is generally admitted to be the sincerest 
flattery. 

People interested in children's photographs 
should see Mesors. Speaighf s portrait exhibi- 
tion at 178, Begent-street. Many of the 
poses are admirably chosen, being at once 
piotaresque and natoraL A little girl read- 
ing forms ft delightful composition^ and with 



some of his adult sitters Mr. Speaight has 
been no less fortunate. The exhibition ii fre^ 
and remains open till the end of July. 



THE OHUBCH OV EHOLAKD .• 



Wx congratulate the Dean of Gloucester upoQ 
his quite admirable work. Thus far this 
history of the Church of England ' fqr the 
people ' has only dealt with the British and 
Anglo-Saxon periods; three more volumes 
are yet to come. But the treatment of this 
section, so full of pitfalls for the unwary, and 
so strewn with the relics of partisan strife, is 
rich with promise. There is some risk, 
indeed, that the description of tbe wossk, as 
designedly popular, may conire^ a Uim 
impression. It is ' popular,' but oniy in the 
sense that a plain man of ordinary .eduoatka 
will find it wholly free from technical obscuri« 
ties. Begarded in its origin, it is a very 
thorough and conscientious history, 'written, 
as is everywhere obvious, after a f uU consid- 
eration of authorities, ancient and modem. 
Already in type before Mr. 'Willie Bund's 
'Celtic Church of Wales' was pnblii^ed, it 
could takenoaccoxmtpf that lug^^eertiive book; 
but there will yet be oppoi^tunity for Dean 
Spence to add an 'Bxoursue' in a later 
volume, should he find, •• he almost certainly 
will do, that Mr. Bund has thrown fresh light 
on the British Church. 

The hundred and fifty illustrations of this 
volume are uniformly excellent. They include 
fourteen maps, about eighty faithful repro- 
ductions of extant antiquities, with pictures 
of buildings and places associated wiUi ths 
history, tiome fifty engravings represent th| 
contributions of modem artists. 

The work is being issued in parts (six to a 
volume), and it ought to find its way into the 
homes of ' the people.' 



•PAIBPOBT/t ' ' 

Abbboath, a seaport town x>n the coast of 
Forfarshire, was the scene of the Parliament 
held by Bobert the Bruce in 1820 which 
issued the famous Cleclaration of Independ- 
ence, asserting the determination or the 
barons and freeholders, and the whole 
community of the kingdom of Scotland, never 
to submit to subjection to England. Soutiisy 
associated the name of ike Abbot of 
Aberbrothock, that is to say Arbroath* with 
the Incbcape Bock, upon which now stands 
the Bell Uock Lighthouse. Arbroath is 
believed tobe the Fairport of ' The Antiquary,^ 
and crags and coves in its neighbourhood 
form some of the scenes in that ^ovel. EnvinetU 
Arbroathiant contains particulars relating to 
five and thirty distinguished or worthy 
persons, natives of, or in some way connected 
with, Arbroath. The author's liberal interpre- 
tation of the term ' Arbroathian ' has swelled 
the size of his book.- He eweeps.illM his 
Arbroathian net Dr. Guthrie, the famous 
Free Kirk preacher, a native of Breohin, 
because he was for some years minister of 
the Parish of Arbirlot which adjoins Arbroath. 
And he counts Dr. Bobert Lee, a native of 
Tweedmouth in North Durham, as an 
'Arbroathian,' because he was minister of a 
chapel of ease at Arbroath for three years. 
The book is well printed and it contains a 
number of portraits. But readers other than 
Arbroathians will be inclined to think il 
bigger than it need have been. 



* The Church of Emrland. A History lor the People. 
By the Very Bev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D. Four 
Yolamei. Vol. I. 'The British and AngM^tam 
Church. (Cassell and Co., Ltd. 68.) 

t Eminent Arbroathitns. B7 J,M.]|ll'B|UB« (AxblOSlk 
BrodlsandeaUord, 10i.Sdi> 
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THE WOBLD DRAMATIC.^ 

A» a work of reference Mr. William 
Archer's annual — of whioh the present 
ii the fourth issue — ^has, it may be as- 
gamed, * suppHed a want/ and therefore 
bat li^le is needed by way of notioe be- 
jond the announcement of its publica- 
tion. Its title has become its best 
reconmiendation as a work of reference, 
giying full particulars of new pieces pro- 
diiced and old pieces reviyed at metropo- 
litan theatres during the preyious tweiYe 
monthB. Mr. Archer has, however, 
wisely given an added interest to his 
work each year by the inclusion in it of 
a special article or other contribution on 
soma side of the great subject of the 
Dnuoa. In the new volume, for 
example, we have an introductory essay 
'On the Need for an Endowed Theatre.' 
Occupying, as it does, but some fifty 
pages out of the 400 which form the 
volume, this essay yet calls most 
for criticism; the rest of the 
work is but a chronological record 
of the theatrical productions of 
1896 as they were observed through the 
opera-glaBses of one of the most original 
widone of the sanest of contemporary 
dramatic critics. While we do not by 
any means confess ourselves as convinced 
by Mr. Archer's arguments in favour of 
an endowed theatre, we admit that he 
makte out a fairly good case. 'An 
Endowed Theatre,' he declares, ' is 
obviously possible, and I propose to 
show that it is not only desirable, but 
necessary, if we are not to lose, without 
hope of retrieving, all the ground which 
of late years we have gained.' 

■r. Arelier'8 Kndoweil Meatr«. 

Eonghly apeaking, I mean a theafera wMoh, 
tpnt from the aotoal sale of seats, receives a 
certsin yearly income, no matter from what 
lonroe or sources, on condition that it fulfils, 
or striYcs honestly to fulfil, certain artistic 
fonctions, I mean a public institution— not 
Jttoesflarily or even probably an imperial or 
manicipal institution— devoted, not to the 
enrichment (or impoverishment) of individual 
n^ecnlators, but to the service of the English 
Drama in all its worthier manifestations. I 
ttMn a popular and self-supporting enfeerprise 
oertainly; but one with a reserve behind it, 
soabliogp and obliging it, when necessary, to 
Mcrifice momenta^ profit to artistic policy. 

Our author goes on to declare that the 
moment— the urgent moment — ^for the 
endowing of the theatre has come> be- 
cause 

The modem Eniflish drama has outgrown 
ths great public, and must, on pain of 
dwindling away for lack of sustenance, find a 
nisdhuD through which it can appeal to a 
^•wst, but still very considerable, public, 
^hioh is ready and eager to respond to the 

l\f may be taken that Mr. Archer largely 
ping his faith in the Endowed Theatre 



/ThvAMfatoal « World' of 1896. With an latro- 
Jprtjon • Oa^tae Kaod fcr an Endowed iTheafcre.' Biy 
WlWftnAxshAc. And a Synopsis i>f the Playbills of 
jQj^^-.JByHfqr/atojfe.Hlbbert. (Walter ScoU, 



to ' the new element in the case ' referred 
to in that last extract, for it is italicised 
throughout in his book. Surely a truly 
great drama is so from a literary, more 
than from a scenic or theatrical point 
of yiew, and will not * dwindle away for 
lack of sustenance,' while there are 
readers few but fit ? The dramatist, 
we are told, is heavily handicapped, in 
that it costs so much to place his crea- 
tions before the pnblic^ whereas the 
writer of a book can, comparatively 
speaking, get his work placed before the 
public at a small cost. But if, as we 
have said, the dramatist's work he great, 
then he can appeal to his audience from 
the printed page scarcely, if at all, less 
effectively than from the stage — endowed 
or other. For three centuries and more 
the English drama has flourished imen- 
dowed; it has not always been able to 
boast a Shakespeare or a Marlowe, a 
Sheridan or a Pinero ; there have indeed 
been times of terrible depression in things 
dramatic, times when the only so-called 
English drama was an immigrant from 
Pans; but yet it may be reasonably 
doubted whether an Endowed Theatre 
would compel a constant sucoeesion of 
good works. It would rather, we 
imagine, tend to restrain originality, to 
get things into a groove and keep them 
there. Mr. Archer is, however, an en- 
thusiast, and appeals eloquently for the 
consummation he so devoutly wishes, 
and he will; no doubt elicit a hearty 
'ditto* from all who, correctly or not, 
rank the acted drama as ' essentially one 
of the noblest of the arts.* 



MISSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE.* 



A BBiBF account of the contents of this 
scholarly volume will suffice to recom- 
mend it to our readers. The Preface 
tells us that it was compiled by desire of 
the late Archbishop Benson, who indicated 
the lineiaj on which it should be drawn up. 
The body of the book — 160 pages — con- 
sists of ' a complete collection of 
authentic documents bearing on Augus- 
tine's coming * — chiefly letters of Gregory 
and passages from Bede. These are 
given in Latin and English — Canon 
Mason's translation being uniformly 
felicitous — with brief but valuable foot- 
notes. 

Following the documents we find four 
dissertations : — 

(i.) 'The Political Outlook of Europe in 
697/ by Mr. C. W. Oman. 

(ii.) 'The J^lission of Au$?ustine and his 
Companions in Belation to Other Agencies in 
the Conversion of England,' by the editor. 

(iii.) 'The Landing-place of St. Augustine,' 
by Professor McK. Htighes. 

(iv.) ' On Some Liturgical Points in Bela- 
tion to the Mission,' by Eev. H. A. Wilson. 



* The Mission of 8t< Augustine to Borland Accord- 
ing to the Orivinal Dooaments, being a Handbook for 
the Thirteenth Csntenarj. Edited hy Arthur Jamee 
Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, and Lsidj 
Margaret Frof<>88or of Divinity in the UniTcrsitj of 
Ciunbridflre. Thrse Maps, (Cunbridgs UniTorsitj 



Of these dissertations the second and 
third are the most important. Canon 
Mason, as was to be etpected, is con- 
spicuonsly fair to 'other agencies.* 
Augustine and his companions have often 
been credited with wort in which they 
had no share to the belittling of Eng- 
land's debt to the Northern saints. 

Of St. Augustine's activities after hit con- 
secration [November 16, 597» at Aries] little 
is known. Except on the occasion of his oon- 
ference, or conferenoee^ with the Britisb 
bishops in the West, we do not hear on any 
prood authority of his going beyond the bor- 
ders of Kent, or, indeea, outside Ouiterbary^ 
though he may well have done so without our 
knowing it. . . . But Ang:ustiiie's work 
in Kent was solid. . . . The work was 
not widespread, but nevertheless the Church 
of England was well founded before Angus* 
tine died [May 26, 604]. 

Professor Hughes' scientific discussion 
of the landing-place is extremely in- 
teresting, and we do not see how Ebbs- 
fleet can any longer maintain its claim 
as against Eichborough, for which he 
decides. The speoially.prepared map of 
the channel between Thanet and the 
mainland is a real contribution to the 
solution of the problem. 



MB. HOBLErS MACHIAYBLLI.* 

'It is well to take care,' says Mr. John 
Morley, in his brilliant lecture delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre last month, ' lest in 
blaming Maohiavelli for oj>enly prescribing 
hypocrisy, men do not slip into something 
like hypocrisy of their own.' It was one of 
Machiavelli's maxims that it may be neces- 
sary for the upholding of the State that a 
ruler should go to work against ^ faith, 
against charity, against humanity, against 
religion — * a new prince cannot observe all 
the thinsrs for which men are reckoned 
good.' This is the deliverance which^ per- 
haps, has done most to damn its utterer, 
but. observes Mr. Morley, *we are shocked 
by his maxims in proportion to our forget* 
fulness of histoxy 

Take the subordination of religious creed to 
policy. In the age that immediately fol- 
lowed Machiavelli, three commanding figures 
stand out, and are cherished in the memories 
of men— William the Silent, Henry of Navarre, 
and Elizabeth of England. It needs no peev- 
ish or Pharisaic memory to trace even in these 
imposinijp personages some of the lineaments 
of Machiavelli's hated and scandalous picture. 
William the Silent changed from Lutheran to 
Catholic, then back to Lutheran, and then 
from Lutheran to Calvinist. His numerous 
children were sometimes baptized in one of 
the three oooununions, sometimes in . the 
other, just as political convenience aerved. 
Henry of Navarre abjured his Hoguenot 
faith, then he returned to it, then he abjured 
it again. Our great Elizabeth, of famous 
memory, notoriously walked in tortuous and 
slippery paths. Again, the most dolorous 
chapter in all history is that which recounts 
how men and women were burned, hanged, 
shot, and tormented for heresy ; and there is 
a considerable body of authors, who through 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries used 
against heretics Machiavelli's arguments for 

* Maohi&yellj. Tli« BomaneB Lecture. BytholUfbt 
Hon. John tf orlty, M.P. (MaeauUsn snd Co» 2s* M« 
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yn^irffty short work ^Ith rebeU, and atked 
with logical force why their reason of Church 
was not at good as his reason of State. In 
fact, how many of the wars of faith, from 
Monophysite, Arian, Iconoclast, downwards, 
have Seen at bottom far less concerned with 
opinion than with conflicts of race, nationality, 
and policy, and have been conducted on maxims 
of policy P 

Bat we need not ffo to ancient history. 
Mr. Morley, as an ex-Minister, writes neces- 
sarily with reserve regarding former col- 
leaguas and contemporaries — the careful 
stadent of carrent politics, which contains 
such episodes as the Jameson Raid, might 
be inclined to put the case more strongly : — 

Even in modern dtmocracy, many a secret. 
spring works under decorous mechanism, and 
recalls Haohiavelli's precept to keep the name 
and take away tbe thin((. An eminent man 
endowed with remarkable compass of mind, 
not many years a^^o a profesior in thU uni- 
yersity, imagined a modem writer with the 
unflinching perspicacity of Machiavelli, analys- 
ing the party leader as tbe Italian analysed 
the tyrant or the prince. Such a writer, he 
said, would find that the party leader, though 
possessed of every sort of private virtue, yet 
Is debarred by his position from the full prac- 
tice of the great virtues of veracity, justice, 
and moral intrepidity } he can seldom tell the 
full truth J can never be fair to anybody but 
his foUoirers and his associates; can rarely 
be bold except in tbe interests of his faction. 
The hint is ingenious and it may perhaps be 
salutary, but one must not overdo it. rarty 
government is not the Beign of the Saints, 
but we should not be in a hurry to let the 
misgivings of political valetudinarianism per« 
Buade us that there is not at least as good a 
stock of veracity, justice, and moral intre- 
pidity inside the world of parliaments or con- 
gress, as there is in the world without. But 
these three or four historic instances may 
serve to illustrate the iiropfai, or awkward 
points, that Machiavelli's writincrs have pro- 
pounded for men capable of political reflec- 
tion in Europe for many generations past. 

The lecture ia valuable not only for the 
light it throws on a potent figure iu history, 
but for the many obiter dicta which Mr. 
Morley gives ua oa the fruits of his own 
philosophising. For instance, it will shock 
a gooa Republican to be told that * the 
abstract question of the best form of 
government ' is * perhaps the most barren 
of all the topics that have ever occupied 
speculative minds.' Admirers of Cromwell 
will be grieved to find him charged with 
having done 'what is most cruel, most 
alien, not only to Ohristlanity but to com- 
mon humanity ' — in his Irish policy. And 
aome admirers of Oalvin may be hurt when 
they are reminded that * Calvin never 
for an instant scrupled to aot on some of 
these Italian maxims, which have been 
oounted most hateful.' The conclusion of 
the whole mattei* is that Maohiavellian 
doctrines have always had their oonscious 
or nnoonsoious votaries in the past, and may 
be expected to retain their influence in 
politics and morals for an indefinite time 
in the future. That is the more i-eason 
for opponents of them to be on their guard. 



SERIALS. 



HsssBS. OASSXiii* AND Co/s bstoh includes 
The QHeea't Smpirp (Part 3), Cottage Garden- 
ing (Part 66). Ca^lVe GoMettei^r of Greo* 
Sr%tQ%n and Jr^Und (Part 40) and Work. 



AT BPITHBAD.^ 



If anything in these Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations could rouse us to enthusiasm — 
and we confess the attempt to make money 
out of the procession by extorting fabulous 
sums for seats acted as a powerful damper 
— it would have been a sight of the naval 
review which took place on Saturday. 
Failing personal inspection, we turn to 
Mr. Watts-Dunton's Jubilee Greeting at 
Spithead, and follow the seer- like vision 
with which he conjures up before us both 
the scenes of the present and the forecast of 
the future. Addressing the men of Greater 
Britain, he tells them : 

Beyond the stars your sires rejoice 
Who hear to-day this iron clang and rattle. 

And they recall the Channel's voice 
Which in old fights lent music to the battle. 

For breath of Death can never smother 
For them the voice when this bright bosom 
heaves 

With pride of Her she guards— the Mother 

For whom our Drake with many a brother 
Won from tbe world the robe abore all other 
The proud sea weaves. 

Mr. Watts-Dun ton invokes the ' Angel of 
the Channel,' a masculine angel of whom 
he knows that 

When foemsn threat He smiles, He smiles ! 

In the past this angel did ua good 
service. 

And see !— around that cloud-pavilion. 
Gleaming above the sun's bright ocean-bed. 

Where veils of evening grow vermilion. 
Ancestral pictures, yours and ours, are spread I 

Those i/ings of His that glitter golden 
Above the crests of Britain's iron steeds,— 

Those wings of His could once embolden— 

In mighty days beloved and olden— 
Your god-like sires by whom they were 
beholden 
To god-like deeds. 

But it is not with the past or the present 
alone that our poet is concerned. As many 
another, his heart has been made heavy by 
the Oassandra-like prophecies of tbe pessi- 
mist 8. Voices have vexed his soul with fears, 
and he is fain to ask, 

What sorrows in the womb of future years 
Shall England know P 

The great danger lies, he oonceives, in the 
jealousy which Britain's prosperity and 
security arouse : 

How shall she stand when round the world 
Envy shall hiss — Hell's Cobra-de-Cap<»llo — 

With fiic^er of tongue o'er folds half curled 
Dull eyes of malice set in dingy yellow. 

Baring her fangs, spreading her hood. 
To strike our England, her whose stainless 
brand — 

Whetted to slaughter Slaughter's brood — 

Uneager even for foeman's blood — 
Strikes ever home but ever strikes for good, — 
Ho IT shall she stand ? 

Comfort, however, comes to him when he 
remembers the * men of Greater Britain,' 
whose i*epresentatives are here to-day : 

Still, this sweet mnsio of yonr voices. 
Speaking from over^sea our Nelson's tongue. 

Comes with a thought that now rejoicee 
My sinking heart, a thought that makes it 
young. 
And She seems young for whom was 
wrought 

• JaU)M GrMtinff aft Spith^ad to the Mm of Qre«t«r 
nriUia. By Theodore Watt«*Pm»toii, (Jobs Laiit. lej 



What Drake hath done and Nelson, She 
Whose blood of heroes dead hath bonght 
Empires for you — a glorious thought 

Of England'snughly future that hath brought 
New joy to me. 

The puny opposition of the Dillonitea to 
the Jubilee rejoicings is ignored. 

When sons of three Great sisters ride 
In those proud ships with equal pride 
Beady for all the world and, side by side 
Share Sovereignty. 

But it is mainly to Britain's colonies, 
' Great Canada,' • (rem-crowned Africa,' 
and * those sisters of the South/ New 
Zealand and the Australias, that the poet 
looks for help in days of future stress and 
storm. 

The poem is a noble one, and needed 
no apology such as Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
in his modesty, makes for under- 
taking a task he had vainly tried to induce 
'more than one friend clothed with 
authority ' to perform. It is dedicated to 
Mr. Swinburne, ' our great contemporary 
writer . of patriotic poetry.' After the 
longer poem come four sonnets, ' to those 
who carry the tongue of Shakspeare round 
the world,' all of which breathe forth a 
spirit of genuine patriotism. 



LOSS OP THE WILSON PATROL.* 



Mb. Du Toit's Bhodesia represents a three 
months' tour in 1894, during which he 
visited most of the gold-fields, actual and 
prospective, and kept an eye open for pro* 
mising occupation lands. He was inter- 
ested in the well-being of the Paari Mata- 
beleland Syndicate, and his book oonsiets of 
letters, some written in the course of the 
tour, and others elaborated after his return 
toPaarL 

Since the halcyon days following the 
conquest of Matabeleiand, so much has 
happened to check the development of the 
country that a good deal of what Mr. Du 
Toit wrote has been rendered obsolete, and 
it would therefore be a work of superero- 
gation to criticise his by no means strong 
book in detail. We shall confine our 
attention to a subject of still living interest 
upon which he supplies some ii^ormation 
that requires to be read in the light of 
fuller knowledge. 

Tbe main campaign of the Matabele War 
(October-November, 1893) proved aingularly 
free from serious casualties on tbe side of the 
Chartered Company's forces. Major P. W. 
Forbes— the gallant Major Allan Wilson 
was his second in command — with 750 irre- 
gular horse, performed a task that compe- 
tent military authority had estimated as 
requiring 7,000 men. Unfortunately, after 
Looengula's power had been shattered and 
Buluwayo taken possession of, the attempt 
to capture the fugitive king was attended 
by disaster. Even had it occurred in the 
course of a great campaign, the loss of the 
Wilson patrol would nave arrested atten- 
tion. Coming as it did as an anti-climax 
at tbe close of a small war, it sent a thrill 
through the nation — of sorrow, yet of admi- 
ration, for the brave who, before overwhelm- 
ing numbers, had gone down to the last 
man. 

In the afternoon of December 3 a flying 
column of 160 mounted me n, under Major 

» Bbodwift PMt MMJ Prumt, By S. ^. P« W.U 
(Wo*, Seiasmaiiiu Tktfid,) 
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Forbee, reached the Shangani River, heyond 
which the food in hand would not warrant 
ihB advance being continued. As, however, 
it was known that Lohengula was now only 
atriiUng distance ahead, Forbes determined 
next morning to take fifty men and a Maxim 
uid make a dash for him, leaving Wilson 
in charge of the laager, which was near the 
rirer in an opening of the bush. 

From the spot the column had arrived at 
the spoor of the king's waggon, which was 
being followed, turned down the valley on 
the near aide of the Shangani, and, as there 
WS8 still some hour and a half of daylight 
afiilable, Forbes ordered Wilson to take a 
dozen of his best mounted men and follow 
the spoor, InU io be hack by dark. Some 
offioers obtained leave to accompany him, 
and two American scouts were sent on 
shoiily afterwards. One of these, Mr. 
Bnmham, was Mr. Du Toit's informant. 
That there was no mistake as to the order 
to return was shown by the patrol taking 
Ao sapper with them, and by one of the 
leoompanying officers asking his messmate, 
the medi(»d officer of the column, to keep 
some dinner hot for him. 

Wilson found that the spoor crossed the 
Shangani about two miles down, and he 
aocoidin^ly took his party over — the river 
was dead low with more sand than water. 
Three or four miles further on the patrol 
came apon liobengula's camp. It was al- 
ready dark, but a Kaffir undertook to guide 
the party to the royal waggons, which he did 
to within speaking distance. Then as the 
Ka£Eff8were seen to be closing in behind 
the patrol Wilson quietly retreated and 
withdrew into a wood. He then sent off 
Captain Napier with two companions to 
tell Forbes what had been ascertained, and 
they got back to the laager about 11 p.m. 

Wilson expected Forbes to advance at 
ODoe with the whole column so as to attack 
and capture the king at daybreak. This 
Forbes dared not do. The bush around the 
laager was swarming with Kaffirs, and to 
attempt to march on a dark rainy night 
would have been to court disaster. More- 
oTer Wilson was in no special danger when 
Napier leffc him, or he would have brought 
the patrol back to camp. Two alternatives 
presented themselves to Forbes, either to 
tend word to Wilson to return, or to support 
lum by saoh a detachment as could be 
spared without unduly exposing the laager. 
It was obviously a very different business, 
this sending a well-mounted small body, 
from moving the whole camp, and Forbes 
decided to send it. Captain Borrow and 
twenty men, taking food for the Wilson 
party and bearing a letter to say the column 
would start at dawn, set out soon after mid- 
night and reached the patrol before sunrise. 
It is easy enough to be wise after the 
event, and Forbes has been severely blamed 
for not ordenng Wilson back when he found 
himself unable to move to his support. 
Soch blame is un i a st. Wilson was in touch 
with the king, whose capture was the one 
object of the expedition. In the exercise of 
his judgment Wilson had not returned as 
his chief had expected him to do. There 
was nothing of alarm in Napier's report of 
the situation. Had Forbes withdrawn the 
pe^l and so let Lobengula get clear off, 
or had he withdrawn it and then in the morn- 
ing carried out his own plan and succeeded 
iu catching the king next morning, it 
wopld not have failed to be said, however 
nnJQstly, that he had secured for himself a 
ttn^ im ought to have been Wiison^s. 



When Captain Bon'ow and his eighteen 
men — two had strayed and returned to the 
laager— reached Wilson at dawn the situa- 
tion had already become grave. The patrol 
had not been discovered during the night, 
and the Kaffirs seem to have thought that 
it bad gone back. But a large number of 
Kaffirs had now moved down towards the 
river and so got between Wilson and his 
base. There is some reason to think Wilson 
overestimated the force that thus barred 
his retreat. Anyway, at a later stage two 
scouts and a trooper whom he despatched 
to hasten Forbes's advance got safely 
through, and it is difficult to believe that 
what they did then would have been found 
impossible for the patrol had it set out 
when Borrow came in. 

But Wilson judged otherwise. In his 
view the only chance of escape was to make 
a dash for the king, who was, as it proved, 
wrongly supposed to have few men with 
him, and to hold him and such of his chiefs 
as could be seized as hostages for the safety 
of the party. This bold attempt miscarried. 
The king's waggon was found empty and 
the patrol was at once attacked. Little 
more remains to be said. They slowly 
retreated in the face of increasing odds. 
Two scouts, Messrs. Burnham and Ingram, 
with a trooper did manage to get through 
with a message to Forbes, but what 
happened subsequently can only be inferred 
from native reports and the fact that thirty- 
three men were found|to have died together, 
and that the thirty-fourth, presumably the 
last of the gallant band, fell a short dis- 
tance from them. 

When morning broke Forbes had to fight 
his own battle, and in the night the river 
had risen in flood, so that succour of the 
patrol was rendered impossible. 

Mr. Du Toit's report of the retreat up 
the Shangani must be read cum grano salts. 
For some reason untold he holds a brief 
against Major Forbes and on behalf of his 
disloyal subordinate, the late Commander 
Raaf . We have no temptation to dwell on 
the misdeeds of a man who has gone to his 
account, but justice to the living compels 
us to say that Mr. Du Toit could not have 
written as he has done had he known cer- 
tain very ugly facte that are now indis- 
putable. 



LIFE IN EAELY BRITAIN.* 



This admirable handbook arose out of a 
course of lectures at Mason College, Birming- 
ham. Professor Windle, it need hardly be 
said, is fully au fait in all that has been 
accumulated by scholars upon his subject, 
and he done good service by putting into 
eleven short and interesting chapters the gist 
of what is known, or reasonably conjectured, 
about the inhabitants of this island previous 
to the Norman Conquest. Paloeolithio and 
Neolithic Man, the Bronze Period, the Roman 
Occupation, the Saxon Occupation, Tribal and 
Village Communities, Traces of Past Baces — 
these are the main divisions of his book, which 
is profusely illustrated, and rendered complete 
by two appendixes, one of places possess* 
ing ancient remains, and one of books which 
may be consulted. 



* Life in Sarly Britain : beingr an Acooant of tba 
Early Inhabitants ot this Island and the Memorisl. 
whioh they have left behind them. By Bertram C. A. 
Windle, D.So.. Ac. Maps, Plans, and Illostratio 
CDsTidNutt. SS.G1.) 



EUROPEAN LITERATURE.* 



This volume, the second of a newly-pro« 
jected series, is written by the general 
editor, and is the first to be puhlished. 
The plan of the series is ambitious, and its 
execution cannot but be a task of much 
dificalty. In particular, owing to the 
breadth of the literary ai*ea to be covered 
by each of the successive volumes, it will 
not be easy to find, and, in fact, the editor 
has not yet found, the ten men, beside 
himself, required and competent for the 
completion of the series. 

In the precent volume the author treats of 
a * period ' of two centuries ( a.d. 1100 to 1300), 
and in respect of his material exhibits a kind 
and extent of learning which is rare, if not 
unique, among our countrymen, but which 
we should have enjoyed and appreciated 
all the better if he had not been so anxious 
to impress us at intervals with the amount 
of time and labour devoted to its acquisi- 
tion. For the purpose of his outlook over 
the extensive literature he has to treat of 
he takes his stand, so to say, in France* 
whioh country was then ahead of others 
(except perhaps Germany) in the cultiva- 
tion of a native literature ; indeed, it both 
served those others in some sort as a teacher, 
and also offered them models for imitation. 
For in this and in the preceding period 
France had produced that extensive series 
of epics known as Chan$07i$ de Oe$te (lit* 
'Songs about Exploits'), said to number 
110, and to average in length about 6,000 
lines each. To these were added, during 
the period under i*eview, the Romances, 
especially the famous 'Romance of the 
Rose,' and the Fables, with their extension 
into the Beast-epic, as represented by the 
widely-known • Reynard the Fox.' Of this 
gpreat body of literature we have here as 
fall an account as the limits of the book 
permit. 

To France, therefore, may be conceded 
influence and leadership ; but for quality 
and character one may fairly doubt 
whether its output should be placed before 
or even abreast of that of Germany. For 
this period included the age of Hartmann, 
Gottfried, Wolfram, and the lyrist Walther 
von der Yogelweide ; above all, it included 
the appearance, as written literature, of the 
Nibclungenlied, the great national epic, 
which, like our own Beowulf, was rooted in 
the older heathenism, grew up we know not 
how, and was written down by we know not 
whom. And so, while it has required 
antiquaries and specialists to unearth and 
enjoy the Chansons and Fabliaux of France, 
the fresh, natural, and spontaneous German 
poetry of the time became at once, and will 
ever remain, a national possession whose 
value is recognised far beyond the borders 
of the Fatherland. 

* The Flonrishingr of Bomanoe and the Biie of 
Allegory. By George SainUbnry, M.A. ('Period* o( 
Enropean Literature,* YoU n.) (W. BUckwoodand 
Sont. 5f. net.) 
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Our own country did not shine brilliantly- 
daring this period; yet it produoed, 
beside many minor works, the ' Brui of 
Layamon, the Ormulum of Ormin, Havelok, 
King Horn, and Robert of Gloucester's 
Chronicle; and the qnantityof the whole is 
greater, and the quality better, than could 
have been expected in the then unsettled 
state of our language. What, moreover, is 
of special interest is the emergence of the 
Arthurian legend, and its evolution up to a 
certain stage under the hands of writers of 
the time, especially of Layamon. This has 
suggested to Professor Saintsbury the 
insertion of a valuable chapter dealing 
with the origin of the legend and its 
growth into the form adopted by Malory 
and the modems. 

We must leave aside the rest of Europe 
—Spain with its (7u2, and even Iceland 
with its Eddas and Sagas ; for we have to 
beg a little space for animadverting upon 
the strange way in which, at intervals, the 
author mauls and knuckles our unoffending 
mother-tongue. We expected, and had a 
right to expect, that a book on literature by 
a Professor of English Literature and of 
Rhetoric would itself be, as it should be, a 
model of good writing — teres atque rotundtm^ 
faeitis ad unguem, or however else one may 
choose to put the requirement. It is true that, 
for the most part, the style, if not elegant, 
is at any rate vigorous, not to say pugilistic ; 
still, it would not be diMoult for the third- 
rate penny-a-liner to defend all his choicest 
achievements by the authority of this book — 
his exaggerations, his linking of incongruous 
terms, his blinking at small inaccuracies, 
his fondness for dropping words and phrases 
into the wrong places, his piling-up of 
similar constructions, his awkwardness in 
handling long and composite sentences, 
even his shaky logic, droll rhetoric, and 
(supreme accomplishment !) his noble scorn 
of grammar. 

We do not propose to assist our penny-a- 
liner by disturbing the repose of the crowd 
of minor beauties in this book ; we will only 
cite just two instances of gaiicherie : 

Arthur defeats Mordred atBatupiae, and,ai 
Winchester, drives him to the extremity of Corn- 
wall, — 

a drive that should fill W.G.Q. with hope- 
less envy. Next comes a choice antithesis : 
Her weakest point is the want of delicacy, 
which a rough, promiscuous life to begin 
with, and the extreme facility and frequency 
of divorce on the other, nocesaarily brought 
about. 

The neglect of simple grammar is not to 
be let oft so easily. Take the following 
where grammar and construction are on 
a level :— 

From this time comes that glorious descant 
of Beroavd of Morlaiz, in which [i,e., in the 
original 'descant^ the more its famoas and 
very elegant English paraphrase is read 
besids it, the more does the greatness and the 
htavJt^ of the original appear. 

And in another place we read of 'the 



principles on which the introduction of 
names into these poems vjere arranged.' 
But, passing over certain more delicate 
points, such as the misuse of their own, 
his own, and of the verbal noun in 'ing, 
we must animadvert on a barbarism given 
currency to by the advertising posters of a 
popular penny paper, namely, the use of the 
superlative with any. Of this atrocity 
we here find several instances, as, 'The 
[English] language itself was undergoing 
a process. . . . which left it the 
richest • » , of any European speech* 
Now why did not the writer take *any 
European speech,' say Russian, and inquire 
how English could be 'the richest of* 
Russian? This barbarism is a gross in. 
stance of what is known to linguistic 
students as 'contamination'; i.e., one 
oorrect idiom is affected (or infected) by 
another, and the result is incorrect. Thus, 
' richest of all ' is correct, and * richer than 
any ' is correct ; but let any creep out of this 
phrase into the other, supplanting aU, and 
we see a grotesque monstrosity. 

Some of the most troublesome parts of 
the book to read are to be found among its 
clumsy long sentences, sprawling compo- 
sites, sometimes occupying half-a-page or 
more, through which the reader has to 
thread his way without losing sight of the 
governing clause. It is true we generally 
arrive somewhere at last; but in one in- 
stance, which we consider the crowning 
achievement of the author as a master of 
composition, we have not even that satis- 
faction ; for he forgets where he was going 
to, loses his way, and leaves us with a 
magnificent anacoluthon. Let us quote it, 
remarking that the passages in square 
brackets are his, not ours : 

Far as we are, not merely from Aicham's 
days, but from those in which the excellent 
Dunlop was bomid to confess that 'they 
[the romances of the Bound Table] will be 
found extremely defective in those points 
which have been laid down as constituting 
excellence in fictitious narrative,' that they 
are ' improbable,' full of ' glaring anachron- 
isms and geographical blunders,' 'not well 
shaded and distinguished in character,' pos- 
sessing heroines such as ' the mistresses of 
Tristan and Lancelot' [may God assoil 
Dunlop!] who are 'women of abandoned 
character/ 'highly reprehensible in their 
moral tendency,' ' equalled by the most insipid 
romance of the present day as a fund of 
amusement.' 

Here we lead off with a concessive pro- 
tasis {Far as we are . , .), but the apodo- 
sis, or correlative clause is still to seek ! 

Although as regards expression his own 
book leaves much to be desired^ yet the 
author is great upon the ' appreciation of 
form,' denounces modem ' slovenliness ' and 
'looseness' in sundry matters, and even 
[may somebody 'assoil' him /] shudders at 
the 'gruesome clumsiness' of German 
prose. The general effect of the book, 
however, is to prompt one to question the 
value of its pronouncements on such 
points. In the particular instance of the 



' glorious desoant ' above mentioned^ where 
the author props himself up against an 
archbishop, and, in advance (figuratively) 
knocks down and jumps on all who Bhall 
differ from him, one is specially tempted 
to reduce the temperature of his overheated 
enthusiasm. But it is very difficult to find 
any fault in Bernard, unless it be on the 
ground that the holy man's quick*waltz 
hexameters (of an original sort), -with ^eir 
incessant jingle of perfect and imperfect 
rhymes, seem hardly serious enough for 
his exalted subjects; per contra^ auoh a 
metre would admirably, better even than 
Horace's Nunc est hibendum, &o., Buit a 
rattling dance, bacchanalian or other. By 
the bye, some of the metres in which 
Southey describes the pranks of Lodore 
closely resemble it. 

As to the Dies Irae, with its simi^ and 
solemn and impressive trochaic triplets, it 
deserves all that can be said in its praise. 
No doubt this and similarly-constructed 
hymns did, as our author thinks* largely 
assist in reducing Teutonic verse to regular 
metres ; but there are at least t^ro qualify<k 
ing circumstances which he has not con* 
sidered ; one — and here we speak for Eng- 
lish only — is, that in our old and even 
oldest poetry many lines were as regular ai 
Quaerens me sedisti lasstis, and a targe pro- 
portion of it was no more irregular than 
much of Shakspere and of Tennyson; so 
that there was already a basis of regularity^ 
complete or approximate, to work upon* 
the other is, that in the hymns themselves 
the final victory of accent over quantity ai 
the arbiter of metre vras probably dtie to 
Teutonic influence. However, the author 
hints that he is contemplating a work on 
prosody, wherein such points will, per* 
haps, be dealt with; but we conjecture, 
from his discordant remarks on the sub* 
ject, that he has not yet gone far in the 
study of it. 



PHYSICO-PSYCnOLOGY.* 



Ths author of this book is Professor of the 
History and Theory of Inductive Science, at 
Vienna ; but while his work at the University 
necessarily keeps him in contact with the 
whole range of Physical Science, his heart is 
equally set upon Paycholegy. These two 
worlds of knowledge are usually placed in a 
sort of antithesis to each other, as the reader 
will have discovered from the articles on 
Mental Science that have recently appeared 
in this journal. But between the two Pro- 
fessor Mach 'recognises no gulf/ ' no within 
and without/ 'no duality, hut simply ideo- 
tity.' In short, he is a ' Monist/ and seems 
to have reached his position quits indspend- 
ently of Dr. Paul Carus and the Amerioaa 
school of ' Monism/ He has much, and mooh 
that is forcible, to say for his doctrine, which, 
nevertheless, the majority of psycholo^ts 
are not yet prepared to accept. But his Mon- 
ism does not affect the psychological value, ql 
the book as a whole, which, indeed, when 
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jmbHBhed in Qerman, was recognised in many 
qoarten as something novel, that travelled 
oatside the beaten tracks. The bnlk of it 
d6il8 with Tisuai and anditory sensations, 
especially as related to our ideas of time and 
tpace; and in treating these and other 
isbjects it exhibits keen observation and 
sevta thought, with many new and interest- 
inf experiments by way of illnstratlon. 
Xoreover^ the style is light and even lively — 
trare merit in a Cherman prose work, and 
ifiD rarer in a translation of one. 



CABLYLE'S FIRST ESSAYS.* 



IiBiFBOACHABitV paper and letterpress an^ 
■I admirable photogravure of the Boehm bast 
by wtj of firontispieoe are the obvious features 
of tlushandBODEie reprint of sixteen or seven- 
teen p^Mra eontributed by Carlyle to the 
* S^burgh Encyclopedia ' more than seventy 
j$Ka ago. They are ' now first collected/ for 
tfeiirinrtlMT left them to slumber in obscurity 
iHien he iasued his oolleoted works. Mr. 
Crockett good-naturedly says what he can for 
aitidBs i£at luive very little intrinsic value. 
Tbey were written when Carlyle was (1819-22) 
ia the throes of much mental and spiritu^ 
imsst* and striving not too suocessfully to 
keep the wolf from the door. Mr. Croccett 
raoiinds us that the paper on Montesquieu 
led Jeffrey to ofter Carlyle work on the 
BUnburgh B^view, and it ia pleasant ;to 
reeall the fact that the struggling 
•dkoWs first cheque was partly spent on 
'that pair of marvellous spectacles' for his 
father. The biographical articles would 
perhaps furnish out one of the handy little 
vohuies that have done so much to make 
Gai^le known to people who like a cheap 
edition for the pocket. The five topographicid 
articles, quite appropriate in an 'Encyclo- 
pedia/ ought not to have been reprinted.- 
They are, aa 'collected/ mere padding, 
ladeed, it must be confessed that there is 
little or nothing in the volume before us that 
inmld be recognised tia Carlyle's did not his 
same appear on the title-page. Honest bread- 
vinning work the essays were, but that is 
aH that can be said about them. 



'THl UNKNOWN GOD.'t 



fn modest little yellow-covered volume 
beanng the above title is an extraordinary 
vork in many respects. Not a word of ex- 
plasation concerning it is vouchsafed, and 
the author reoaams anonymous. The casual 
feeder may regard it, and accept or resent it 
in proportion to his or her breadth of views, 
w an attempt to make capitU out of Biblical 
rtory. It is, in fact, the story of the Oruci- 
finen and Ascension with developments. On 
the title-page we read : ' Ye men of Athena, 
1 perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
ititiens. For as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I f onnd an altar with this inscrip- 
tion. To THE Unknown God. Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
^to jon.' The story sets out in brief outline, 
and from a contemporary standpoint, the 
eoinunating events in the Hf e of the Nazarene 
cttpenter*8 son. The miracle of the empty 
tomb and the risen Christ is wiped away, and 
iA their place a story of friendly machination 
udhcibery to outwit the Roman Gbremor is 
■obstitsted. Those who understand, whether 
they do or do not sympathise with the tenets 

.IF^ikWfMuid OthMT EiMTt. Bt ThoiBM Carljle. 
r^tta foreword by 9. BtOiookett. (Jamee Qowane and 

TIWWaMmaed, (<lf9.Sedira7> tf.6d.aft. 



of the Spiritualist's Creed, will gprasp the 
drifts of the autbor*s argument. It is certainly 
a very pretty bombshell to hurl into the camp 
of the orthodox, and the outcome is not with- 
out interest, although this is hardly the place 
to dwell upon it. Stories of lost identity and 
even of demoniac possession are not uncommon 
even in our times ; they crop up in provincial 
and Continental villages continually, and 
those who study them with interest will find 
material for serious consideration in The Un- 
hnown Ood. 



SEX IN BELIGION.^ 



This book, besides being utterly unscientiflot 
leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth. As 
it is written by a woman, we are bound to 
suppose that its pruriency is unmeant and 
unconscious, but one quotation at any rate 
might be taken as evidence to the contrary. 

Phallism as a phase of religions belief and 
worship was once widely prevalent, and there 
are doubtless survivals of it, but this book is 
Phallism run mad. Broad and unwarranted 
assertion constantly does duty for proof $ false 
and even ridiculous philology is employed to 
bolster up unproved statements ; and there is 
almost an entire lack of detailed reference to 
competent authorities. Two cardinal defects 
are everywhere present— (1) the unproved 
assumption that sexual ideas lie at the root 
of all primitive ideas of Deity ; (2) the 
unproved assumption that the sensoidism of 
many ancient faiths is a later accretion that 
obscures a pure and primitive faith and 
worship— this accretion being the deification 
of the male principle in place of the original 
female god. 

From first to last there is nothing in this 
book to make it worth reading. If left about 
it might do harm. 



HUMBUG.t 



It is nearly a year since Mr. C. J. Willdey 
gave us an English translation of an eminently 
readable Portuguese book in ' The England of 
To-day.' That volume met with the cordial 
reception which it merited, and its reception 
may have had something to do with tempting 
the translator into making an essav as author 
himself, and— hence ' The Book of Humbug.' 
To deal with the humbugs of life adequately 
would require the searching insight, the deep 
humour, the literary ability of a Thomai 
Carlyle or a William Makepeace Thackeray. 
The temerity of undertaking such a compre- 
hensive work is the first thing which strikes 
one on taking up this volume, and we are 
quite prepared to ^ive Mr. Willdey credit for 
his courage. Having read through close upon 
two hunc&ed pages of the dullest matter which 
it has been our lot to encounter, we have 
reluctantly to come to the conclusion that the 
author does not give evidence of the qualities 
which seem most essential to his undertaking. 
Above all, he fails in that he appears 
totally devoid of that saving salt of humour. 
We have neither time nor space to deal at 
any great length with this work. We can, 
indeed, realise nothing more damaging to the 
book than a few extracts from the sublimely 
nonsensical utterances on Carlyle and his 
writings, utterances which are made the more 
valueless in that they are confessedly written 
by one who read, it is true, 'Heroes, and 

* The Ood-Idea of the Aooienta ; or. Sex in Jielicrioiv 
By £lica Bart Gftmble. (Q. P. Putnam'g Sona. lOt. 6d.) 

tThe Book o( Hombur, Wherein Certain Little 
Imaffei Appear Jnit aa They Are. By C. J. Willdey. 
(Skefflorton and Son, Ss.6a.) 



Hero Worship,' but ' had tried two others br 
the same author and had failed to get through 
them ' ! In ' Heroes,' by the way, he found 
' nothing hut rant and verbiage * ! 

Mr. Willdey as humorist shall be allowed 
to speak for himself — * nought but himself 
could be his parallel.' Two extracts must 
suffice, and our readers will be grateful to us 
for making them brief. ' Reader, beware of 
forsaking Sunday school ; it is usually held, 
we believe, on Sunday afternoons, and fills up 
usefully the spare time between morning and 
evening services.' I And again of Boasetti'a 
' Beata Beatrix ' : ' Poor thing, she wanta 
something to eat ; she wants a good belly-fiUl 
of victuals, that's whafs the mi^^ter with her> 
andall the other lady-likeBeatee, and goddesses, 
and nymphs, and angels, and Madonnas ' 1 

Verily, a dull, and at times, as we hav# 
shown, a vulgarly dull book. 



JULY MAGAZINES. 

[Second Notici.] 

PR0FE8S0E DAVID MASSOHf. 
The Toung Man contains a number of inter- 
esting and instructive papers this month in 
addition to the usual supply of fiotion. Under 
the title of ' A Brilliant Representative of a 
Great Family,' Mr. Arthur H. Laurenea 
writes of Mr. George W. £. Bussell, while 
Mr. John Maoleay does a aimilar service for 
Professor David Masson under the heading of 
' A Great Scottish Teacher.' In his sketch 
Mr. Madeay says : 

It is probably to Masson, rather than to ' dis* 
ooverera' in the Press, we ovrs the present 
Scottish School of Literature. *Mr. Barrie, 
Mr. Crockett, and ** Ian Maclaren" were atadents 
under him; much of his teaching was in the 
direction of their writing. One exclamation of 
his is fresh in me ; he was lecturing on Soottiah 
hiatory and the need there is for good local 
historical research, when he cried, with ' a 
pasaionate grasp at the much-shaken gaa-braoket 
before him. ** What a torrent of life in each little 
glen ! ** The torrents in the little glens are now 
being caught and pictured. Mr. Barrie in hie 
Edinburgh Eleven has expressed his feelings to«' 
wards his old Professor. The reason why no old 
student of Masson dedicates his first book to him 
is, says Mr. Barrie, because it does not seem good 
enough. By the way, Mr. Barrie makes a curious 
mistake. He writea : " There were the inevitable 
■tudenta to whom literature is a trial, and sonie- 
timea they called attention to their aufferinga by 
a aoraping of the feet. Then the Profesaor tried 
to fix his eveglass upon them, and when it worked 
properly they were transfixed. Aa a rule, how* 
ever, it required so many adjustments that by the 
time his eye took bold of it he had remembered 
that students were made so." I have never seen 
Profeaaor Maason use glasses, but the passage 
fits the late Professor Sellar of Edmbttrgfa 
exactiy : his fflasaea always fell on hia eyes, and 
he always had trouble with their adjustment. I 
remember once he was pouring some water into a 
tumbler, when a row began in the back benches. 
The Professor looked up and still kept on filling 
the tumbler, so that by the time he had caught 
the culprit his desk was flooded with water.' 

nECITATIOir AS A FINE AST, 

Under this title Mr. Arthur K. Laurence 
gives the substance of 'a chat' with Mr. 
Clifford Harrison on such matters as pertain 
to the art and experience of public elocution- 
ists. The 'chat' appears in The Toung 
Woman, where we read : 

I started very early in life as an actor. I wa« 
not eighteen when I lef ( home for my first engage* 
meat in Manoheater. In less than a vear I 
quitted the stage, and went to college with the 
intention of entering the Church. This plan,, 
however, was soon given up, and with its resigna- 
tion I left Cambridge. I then took up painting. 
But I could not afford definite technical tndning. 
I worked very hard, but it was in my own roo« 
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And after my own method. I went on the staff e 
again, of ooarse. My last engafrement on the 
stage was at the St. James's Theatre, nnder the 
management o( Mrs. John Wood. When that 
ended, it was necessary to find something more 
definite towards the acoomplishment of that 
onrions practical problem— making both ends 
meet— than I had fonnd with my brash and easel. 
I determined to give a * reading.' I took St. 
George's Hall for the occasion, and the snocess I 
receired made me hopefal. Then I began to get 
exceedingly bnsy. Often in the London season I 
had two engagements a day. The average all the 
▼ear round, including the holiday-time — until 
^^88, when 1 was 1»ken ill in NoTcmber— was fire 
recitals a week. Thus in those eleven years and 
nine months I gave over three thousand perform- 
ances. I must say that I do not think the reciting 
profession is over crowded. Ten years ago there 
were very few of us, then came a rash of men, but 
they seem to have disappeared, and there are 
very few of us now. It is rather amusing to 
remember that in the old days actors and 
actresses used to speak of us very scornfully, 
but since then they have taken to reciting them- 
selves, and do it exceedingly well. They know 
their art, which is more than many reciters do. It 
requires no less tuition to recite well than is re- 
quired to succeed on the stage. Bad reciting cer- 
tainly touches the lowest depUi, and I cannot blame 
the critics on this ground for giving a column to 
A feeble matinee and entirely ignoring a recital 
attended by a large and fashionable audience. 
If they base their opinion upon amateur work, 
they must have come to the conclusion that there 
oannot possibly be anything more terrible in the 
world by way of entertainment than so-oalled 
recitations. 

AUTOGRAPH HUimNO. 

In A very entertAining paper in Chamber^i 
Journal, entitled 'On the Collecting of Auto- 
graphs/ an anonymous writer throws con- 
siderable light on the subject of autographs 
and their collectors, mostly from a business 
point of viaw. With reference to literary 
autographs we read : 

I asked who sold best in the world of literature, 
and he said novelists as a rule. 

* But/ he added, * they vary so. Now at one 
time I aid a great trade in William Blacks, but 
there is not such a demand for him now. I do a 
fair business in Miss Braddous ; she is always on 
demand, and the sale of her is steady. Latelv 
there has been a very good thing to be made with 
Budyard Kiplings ; and there is a fair demand 
for Barrie ; I send a good many of them to Scot- 
land.' 

I inquired whether he was ever asked for 
Qeorge Meredith's autograph. 

* Well, yes, I'm asked for it now and again ; 
the reajly serious collectors go in for it ; but it is 
not, so to speak, quotable, not on the market in a 
regular way. x ou seem interested in this sort of 
thing,' he added. 

I said that I was, and he then went on to 
explain that there were some couple of dozen 
people in England who went in for autographs 
seriously and systematically. * All the dealers 
know them ; there are people on mv books now 
to whom I send a monthly list of my stock, 
not the catalogue for the general public ; these 
additions to my list only go into thai when looked 
over by my regular customers, who order what 
they want, and also tell me to look out for special 
things for them. Long before a man becomes in 
great demand these collectors have secured him, 
not a mere autograph, but a letter ; often a very 
interesting one. There is one of my customers 
who has three huge folios, like large atlases, full 
of autographs. I forget the date of the earliest, 
but I Imow he has Christopher Columbus. He 
baa some Cromwells, most of them printed by 
Carlyle ; his letters are not very commonly to be 
met with, but his mere autograph is not very 
yaluable ; hot the man I am speaking of has got 
a signature of Cromwell's father, a wonderfully 
raloable thing.' 

SUfDTISCJBJrCJBS Of PROF. DRUMMOND. 

A life-long friend of Professor Dmmmond, 
the BeT.D. M. Boss, contributes an illustrated 
article, containing many interesting reminis- 
cences, to The Temple Magaeine. He tells ns 
that Ihrammond't interest in the workings of 



human nature sometimes would show itself in 
forms origin and droll. 

Three of us were walking along a quaint 
Tubingen street to the University Lecture Boom. 

* How easy,' said one, * a crowd can be gathered.' 

* Yes,' said Drnmmond, ^just let us stop at this 
grating in the pavement, and bend down with an 
intent look.' In a minute or two, a crowd was 
round us ; we passed out of the crowd ; as the 
crowd still gazed at the grating, and still in- 
created in size, Drummond looked back with an 
amused smile on his demonstration of the ease 
with which a crowd can be gathered. 

* Drummond knew how to unbend from his 
strenuous seriousness/ continues Mr. Boss, * nor 
could mere conventionalism deter him from 
giving outlet to his love of fun and adventure. 
After the close of their theological course, the 
members of his class met together in a hotel for 
a farewell supper. Alterations were going on in 
the hotel, and wo were restrained in our mirth by 
the proximity of other goests in a part of the 
saloon curtained off, At Drummond's si^gestion, 
we resolved to adjourn outside the city altogether, 
to the solitudes of Arthur Seat, where we should 
be untrammelled. Singing snatches of students' 
songs and Sankey's hymns by turn, we reached 
the summit of Arthur Seat in the midnight hours, 
where with the stars looking down on us and on 
the sleeping city which had nurtured our friend- 
ship*, we heartened each other by song and speech 
for the unknown fatore that was awaiting us 
beyond the College walls. 

In the autumn of 1877 he began bis work as a 
lecturer on Natural Science in the Free Church 
Theological Hall of Glasgow. He was in the 
habit of winding up the College session by in- 
viting his class to a week's excursion in Arran 
for field work in the subjects of class study — 
geology, botany, and zooU>|ry* * We wound up 
with four days' geologising in Arran. and had a 
glorious time. Eleven men musterea— the cream 
of the class, and we hammered the island almost 
to bits. Nothing left but the hotel and a ledge of 
rock to smoke on.' Such days of companionship 
with this genial leader are a happy memory even 
for those who cared little for the palsoozoic, meso- 
zoic, and cainozoic periods. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Banks contributes a 

Saper on ' The Home of the American Presi- 
ent ' to the same number. 



'The Lesser Elizabethan Lyrists* is the 
title of a very readable paper in MacmUlan's 
this month. It is contributed by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, who makes out as strong a case for 
the worth of the poetry as he does for the 
general ill-repute of the characters of these 
minor bards. ' Slavery in West Central 
Africa,' by Major Mockler- Ferryman, deals 
with this subject at length, and gives one or 
two notable suggestions towards discourag- 
ing, if not abolishing it. Other items of 
interest are ' The Problem of the Kangaroo,' 
by Professor Edward E. Morris, and 'The 
Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam,' by Mr. 
C. J. Cornish. 

An intimate sketch of the author of 
' Christie Bedfern/ • By a Way She Knew 
Not>' and other noted books — the late Miss 
Margaret Murray Bobertson — appears in The 
Sunday at Home, The writer is Miss L. 
Dougall, author of 'Beggars All,' who, though 
resident in England, was long a neighbour of 
Miss Bobertson's in Montreal, Canada. The 
deceased lady's books were read, as Mids 
Dougall puts it with a touch of sarcasm, ' in 
all English-speaking countries except perhaps 
Canada.' She was one of the pioneers in 
writing religions stories for the young. 'I 
did not like books about good people when I 
was a child,' says Miss Dougall. ' Goodness 
seemed to me Wlb Sunday, a little sad ; but 
true moral power in a book is independent of 
liking. I have never been able to forget cer- 
tain scenes of "Christie Bedfem's " life or the 
indefinable lesson of the comparative di^ad- 
yantage of material good that was expressed 
in "Janet's Love and Service." * 

* The Lobsters' Complaint,' illustrations and 
verses by Mr. T. Cromwell Lawrence ; ' What 
Came of Interference,' and ' Two Froggies 



Went Baching ' are some of the beat thini^ 
in an anusually good number of the bright 
little Mcsehud this month. 

The Artist's * Academy Numbar ' is one of the 
best issues of this popular magazine that we 
have .seen. It deals with the piotnrea at 
Burlington House in a somewhat unorthodox 
way. While we are almost surfeited with 
translations of the finished works into black- 
and-white. The Artist gives some record of their 
birth and growth by the publication of seTeral 
early stuiSes and sketches, although not 
many painters, we learn, weot to the length 
of making these. Such studies cannot fail to 
be fonnd useful by students. Another f eatnre* 
both instructive and amusing, ia the coU#c- 
tion of critical opinions of tbb last Academy 
taken from the London newspapers : these are 
bewildering in their disagreement. 

In The Antiquary Mr. W. H. D. Boose^ 
gives an account of some of the leading 
treasures in the Hermitage Museum at 8t. 
Petersburg, including the remarkable anti- 
quities found in the cave tombs, tamnli and 
catacombs at Kertch, once known as Pantioa- 
pseum, situate on the eastern extremity of 
the Crimean peninsula. 

Among the contents of T^ Oenealogieal 
Magasvne is a profusely illustrated aooonnt by 
Mr. F. B. Earles showing the EYolntion of 
the MedisBval Helmet. 

Writing in The Quiver from a personal 
experience as an amateur tramp, 1^. T. W. 
Wilkinson gives an instructive paper concern- 
ing the working of the Casual Belief Acts. 
' On Tramp with a Ticket ' is the title of his 
paper, and his experiences as related in it 
do not encourage any one with an eye to 
economy and novelty to let his holiday take 
this particular form of touring. 



The following books and pamphlets alio 
lie on our table .* 

The Royal Navy. The attention now so 
widely directed to Britain's first line of 
defence renders very timely the production 
of this manual, which gives, in a popular 
style, a large amount of information as to 
the different classes of ships in the Navy, and 
kindred topics, illustrated with twenty-four 
foil-page engnravings. The author is a 
lieutenant in the Boyal Navy, and the 
accuracy of the details he thus furnishes is 
vouched for in a preface by Sir J. £. Com- 
merell. Admiral of the Fleet. (Swan 8on- 
nenschein and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

The Fairies' Favourite ; or. The Story of Queen 
Victoria Told for Children. By T. Mollett 
Ellis. The idea of making a fairy tale of ^e 
Queen's life was a bold one, and so far as it 
was capable of successful development, Mr. 
Ellis may be said to have been snooessfnl. 
Many of the old stories and also some new 
ones have been worked in. The book is 
daintily got up, and should be in demand as a 
souvenir. (Ash Partners, Ltd. Is.) 

Royal Academy Pictures. Part V. The 
admirable series of Academy pictures, by this 
time so well known that its merits need no 
recapitulation on our part, is brought to an 
end with this number. It would almost seem 
as if the best wine had been reserved till last, 
tor the plates represent in a gronp many of 
the finest and most important pictures of the 
year. In evidence of this it is sufficient to 
mention that the artists whose work is here 
represented include E. A. Waterlow, Bpm 
Shaw, G. A. Storey, Arthur Hacker, B. J. 
Gregory, T. S. Cooper, E. Onslow Ford, F. 
Goodall, Val C. Prinsep, J. Sant, J. M. Swan, 
W. Hamo Thomycroft, and J. W. Water- 
house. We may add that all Are parts can 
now be obtained in a neat doth binding* 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

Engravings and Their Valu: By J. Herbert 
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Slater. Xhe anooess which followed the first 
inne, published in 1891, and now oat of print, 
has enooQiaged Mr. Slater to brinsf out a 
•econd edition rerised and enlarged by about 
one hundred pages, the addition affording 
toope for a longer list of artists and extended 
rq)ortB as to the prices realised at sales b j 
aoetion to a Tery recent date. The care with 
which the different ' states ' of the engravings 
are described, along with the price, which, 
vithoutsuch details, would beofavery delusire 
character, will be gratefully appreciated by 
the eTer-inoreasing circle of collectors, to 
whom this work may be fairly pronounced 
indispensable. (L. Upcott Gill. 16s.) 

Wrekin SkeicheM, By Emma Boore. The 
eye of the traToller, bound for the pleasant 
holiday rendezrous of North Wales by the 
6.W.R, take* note of the rounded cone of the 
Wrekin on his left as he is whirled to and 
trom Welling^n. About half-way between 
Wellington and that shapely eminence lies 
tiM leqncetered Tillage of TJppington, and 
thispleasantly-wTitten study of local notahilia 
kf Uppington for its rtUson d*Str; Wrozeter 
with its Boman associations, and Atcham its 
neighbour, are, of course, not forgotten, and 
Shnwsbury and its records demand two 
chapters. The authoress has done well to 
print the story of the countryside she loves 
and knows so intimately. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

fink PriMtfipZef ofU^ehamAoal and BngimMt' 
taf JDrotDing, by H. Holt-Butterflll, M.E., 
contains a oonrse of study adapted to the 
self'instruotion of students and apprentices 
to mechanical engineering in all its branches. 
Iff. Butterfill explains In his preface that 
this book is not intended as a treatise on 
either plane or solid geometry i but, as machine 
drawings resolve themselves into combina- 
tions of certain geometrical solids, a knowledge 
of how these should be drawn from all posi- 
tions is necessary to any one who really wants 
to properly nnderstana or make mechanical 
drawings — ^the mere copying of drawings 
Is not enough. Mr. Butterfill warns the 
itodent that the jprvneiflu underlying the 
draughtsman's art are not taught in the draw- 
ing office, as is g^erally assumed, but that 
the student must acquire this knowledge by 
his own effort. The book is also intended for 
any one who intends to take a front place as 
a skilled mechanic^ for the man who has a 
thorough knowledge of drawings will be sure 
to get the best position. There are some 350 
elear and well-drawn diagrams. (Chapman 
aidHalL 7s. 6d.) 



%* JNcilta^ert, vi\tn MtndMig hook$ for rwUw, 
yfouUL greatly oUige by meniioning the prices. 



•^* The Editor does not hold himtelf respori' 
tibU for the evtstody or return of uneolicited 
coniriMions, even when stampe are sent. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



AK EI0B88irS TRIBUTS. 

Sib,— How is it that Britain cannot give its 
newspapers cheaper postal facilities ? A half- 
penny on each copy seems exorbitant when 
one thinks of the liberal arrangements in 
force in Canada and the United 8tatps. 

Our greatest colony carries all Canadian 
newspapers free, from one end of the country 
to the other, except within the limits of the 
^ty in which each is published. In the 
United States a publisher sends a vanload of 
inail sacks, filled with addressed papers, to 
the Post-office, where the sacks are weighed 
in bnlk,and postage is paid at the rate of two 
cents ^Id/) a pound, no stamps being affixed. 

Bat m Britain a penny will only carry two 
Mi^es of a newspaper. ScmetiiiijQs^ of coursej 



the publisher of a Lady's Pictorial or Queen, 
or other weighty periodical with the required 
quota of ' news,' may gain by the halfpenny 
rate ; but against each gain there are a thou- 
sand losses by those who issue lighter (I do 
not mean more frivolous) periodi^s. 

And here is an anachronism : You may now 
send four ounces of written matter in a sealed 
envelope (by all precedents, and in all 
countries the most highly taxed class of 
ordinary postal matter) for a penny piece, 
while to send four one-ounce newspapers you 
must hand the Post-office twopence. 

Now, why is it ? The only conclusion I can 
come to is that the publishing public is kept 
under the wine-press in the interests of a 
monopoly — an excellent monopoly in its way, 
but still a monopoly — the distributing house of 
Messrs W. H. Smith and Son. To that house, 
for literary ages, tradition says, each new 
publisher has hied himself with his wares, 
content if he eventually receives little more 
than half (occasionally, I believe, less) the 
price of his penny journal for «ach copy sold. 
Doubtless a strong influence in Parliament and 
the Post-office department is possessed by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son and by the rail- 
ways which share in the profits of distribution. 
Is this infiuence too strong to be overcome by 
a united Press in the interests of journalism 
and the public ? If so we must be content to 
remain behind our Canadian countrymen and 
our American cousins.^-Yours truly, 

ANQLO-AxSBIOAir. 



BVRIAL ALirW IN BUSSIA. 

Sir,— Many of your readers must have been 
shocked at the perusal of a series of horrible 
tragedies recently perpetrated in the village 
of Temofka, in the province of Kherson, 
Bussia, as narrated in the Press. But it is 
not generally known that similar tragic 
occurrences are not infrequent in Western 
Europe, where, owing to popular ignorance 
as to the occult laws which govern our organ- 
isation, people are certified as dead, and 
buried while in a state of trance or catalepsy. 
This statement to many will appear incred- 
ible, as few physicians have studied the 
subject, and the majority have no time to do 
so. The Home Secretary, Sir Matthew 
White Bidley, recently stated in the 
House of Commons that over 11,000 
persons are buried annually in England 
and Wales without any medical certifi- 
cate whatever, and further expressed 
himself as sceptical that such certificates, if 
given, would prevent premature burial. This 
is no doubt true, and a reform is much 
required. Amongst the works recently pub- 
lished on this question I may mention the 
following : ' Premature Burial/ by Dr. Franz 
Hartmann ; ' The Perils of Premature Burial/ 
by Professor Alex. Wilder, M.D. ; and'Xa 
Mort BSelle et la Mori Apparente,' by Dr. 
Icard. 

So serious is the danger of live sepulture 
that societies have recently been formed in 
Paris, London, and Turin, with the object of 
enlightening and safeguarding the people 
against the most horrible form of death 
imaginable, to which, it would seem, we are 
all liable. In the last-named city a committee 
of physicians have agreed to issue a monthly 
publication, to be entitled Mort Apparente, 
with the same object. Beferring to 
the corresi>ondence in Ths Litsbabt 
World of June 18, it is surely more 
humane to save life than to destroy all 
chance of recovery. Dr. Hartmann is of 
opinion that in profound trance the circula- 
tion is suspended, and although on opening a 
vein of a person in that condition no blood 
might fiow, yet when recovery from the trance 
took place, possibly in the grave, the 
individual might bleed to death. Until some 
nnequivooal sign of death other than putre- 



faction is discovered, the establishment of 
scientifically-appointed waiting mortuaries^ 
as suggested by the authors of ' Premature 
Burial, and How it may be Prevented ' (Swan 
Sonnenschein), appears the only safe and 
rational method to adopt. I shall be happy 
to send copy of a circular by a well-known 
surgeon, giving suggestions for the preven- 
tion of premature burial, on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. — Yours 
faithfully, 

JaS. B. WiLLTJLlCSOir. 

42, Stibbington-street, N.W., June 28, 



QUEBIBa. 

[T?ie Editor does not guarantee immediate 
inseriion of queries, and cannot enter into eorre* 
spondsnee regarding their non-insertion. TVill 
correspondents pleaee write clearly ?} 

AUTHOBS WaNTBD— 

Of a poem, two verses of which are as 
follows : — 

* 'Twas then— where peasant footsteps marked 

the way — 
A wounded soldier feebly moved along t 
Nor aught regarded be the softeninflr ray. 
Nor the melodious bird's expressive song. 

* On orutohes borne, his mangled limbs he drew, 

Uneigbtly remnants of the battle's rage i 
Whilst Pity, in his youthful form, might vlelf 
A helpless prematurity of age.' 
— lozssr. 

Of the line t 

' Each man's immortal till his work is done/ 

— COUTBAS. 

Of the following t 

' Talbot's death was woe enoogb, 
Though it had ended there.' 
-^. C. E. 

Of the following : 

(1) ' See for a moment 

Stretching out, like the desert 
In ite weary unprofitable length. 
Their faded ignoble li? es.' 

(2) (Life a Silver Yoke) 

* Flung abont carelessly, it shines afar. 
Catching the eye in many a broken link, 
In many a tarn and traverse, as it glides f 
And oft above, and oft below appears — 

to him who journejs ap 

As though it were another.' 
^Abchibald Spaukx. 

Of lines beginning : 

' Dauffhters of Time, the hypooritio Days, 
Maffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes.' Ac. 
— 0. J. C. 



BirsBBNOis Wantsd^ 

Memoirs of D'Artagnan by Sandras. 1715. 
Has this book been published in Enfflishf— 
A. G. P. 

(1) What work of Thackeray's is the sequel 
to * Esmond ' f 

(2) Miss Bronghton's title, * Doctor Cupid,' ia 
(riven in inverted commas. Whose expression 
is it? 

(3) What is the origin of the Symbol for the 
American dollar ? — lozinr . 

To any French paper at all nmilar toTn Lit- 
11ULBT World. Some (reneral news would be no 
objection if the bulk were book-world news.— 
A.O.C. 

To magazine article or biographical notice In 
book form or otherwise containingan account of 
the literary methods pursaed by Wilkie Collins. 
— W.A. 



ANSWERS. 

IWhen ans^oering queries, kindly give the date 
qf query. All answers are to be deemed gra» 
tuitous. Letters addressed to qnerist», ears of 
fdiior, cannot he forwarded,"} r^/-^r^ i r> 
Authors Fouhd^ ^ by V^UUg IV^ 

To £r M. S»— This eonplei i» proTsmftl» aftd 
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Tflfi tITEftA6Y WOStD. 



Wfl,! 



bM mABj Tftriuits. The eftrlieab it traced to 
Stephen Hawee, in bis 'PMtime of Pleasure/ 
1517. It is also found in Foxe's 'Book of 
Hartyn/ oontaining an aooount of the martyr- 
dom of George TankerTille at St. Albans on 
Angnist 20, 1555. Again, in John Heywoode*s 
* Dialogne oonteynyni? the number of the effeo- 
tnall proTerbes in the Englishe tounffe/ 1565 
(Spenoer Society Eeprint, Part II. p. 67), in the 
following form :— 

' Yet is be sure be the daie never so lonir, 
Evermore at laste they ryng to evensong.' 

In the *Book of Christian Prayers,' 1578, it 
appears as follows :•— 

* Be the day never so long. 
At length oometh evensong,' 

as also in Ray's * Handbook of Proverbs,' 1767.— 
'tSrt^knti HoHs Colvxak. 

ToJ.C. Z.- 

* No shadows yonder, 
All light and song,' 

is from * The Cloudless ' in Br. Horatius Bonar's 
'Hymns of Faith and Hope' (James Nisbet 
^and Co.).— EuTH. 

To S. D. Nix.— Last verse of Longfellow's 
poem, *In the Arsenal at Springfield.'— Buth. 

TaEzsTSB (June 4).— 

' Bejoioe and men will seek you, 
Gneve and they turn and go,' 

is by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and may be fonnd in 
' Everybody's Book of Short Poems ' (Saxon and 
Co. Is.).— EUTH. 

Jo I9ZWF.— (1) * A grey eye or so ' is a quota- 
.kespeare). (2) T stands for 



tioA (from Shaj 
Turkish in the 



I mentioned. 
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rictlon. 

While thi Billt Boils. By*H«KET Law- 
BON. lUnatrated. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Ltd. 5s.) 

Talks of thb Suw-Land. By Vkhnsb Z. 
Ekkd. lUostrated. (Continental Publishing Co. 
1 dol.) 

firiNiKO Dbiss. By W. D. Howills. (David 
Douglas. Is.) 

A Man's Undoino* By Mrs! Lotitt 
Cakbron. (F. y. White and Co. 6e.) 

An Aibican Millionairb ; Episodes in the 
Life of the Illustrious Colonel Clay. By Qbant 
Allvn. (Grant Bicbarda. 6s.) 

A DlSTINQUISHBD PROVINCIAL AT PARTS. 

Translated by Ellin Ma&biaqb. Uniform 
Edition of H. De Balzac's No? els. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Frank Mildmat. By Captain Marrtat. 
' Illustrated Standard novels.' (Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d.). 

Shakbspbarb : A Ebyblation. By f (Skep* 
piogton and Son.) 

Blovraphy, History, and Travel. 

Dictionary of National Biograprt. 
Edited by Sidnbt Lbb. Yol. LI.: Scoffin— 
Sbeares. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s.) 



Epps's CocoA.~OBAnrui. avd CoxroaTnro.^By 
a thorough knowledge of the catural laws which roTern 
the operations of diffettion aad natritlon, and bj a 
careful applicatioaof the floe proper tie* of well-Belected 
CooOA, Mr. Eppe has provided for our breakfast and 
sapper a d«lioatelj*flaToared bsTerage which may save 
US many bsary doctors' bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a oonttituiion may 
he gradoally built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselres well fortiflad, with pure 
blood and a properly-nourished frame.'— CivU Serines 
Oose(t«.~M«de simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in packets and ponnd tins by Qrooers, laoelled— 
'jAJfss Spps St Co., Ltd.. Homceopathio ChemisU, 
London.'— Also Makers of Epps's Cocoaine or Cocoa* 
Nib Bxtrsct. Tes^ike; athinbeTerageof full flavour, 
with many beneficially takiog the place of tea. Its 
aotlTe principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, sap. 
plies the needed energy withont unduly exoitlnff the 
systos^— fAPTT.! 



Naval Administration, 1827-1892. By the 
late Sir John Hbnrt Brxogs. Edited by Ladt 
Briogs. Illustrated. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co., Ltd. 21s.) 

Tratbls op jAines Bruob through Part 
or ArRioA, Stria, Egypt, and Arabia into 

ABTSeiNTA, TO DiSCOVBR THE SOURCE OP THB 

NiLB. Illustrated. (W. and B. Chambers, 
Ltd. 2s.) 

Bijlck's Guide to North Walks. 2lBt 
EdiUon. (A« and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 

OXPORD AND ITS COLLBGKS. By J. WbLLS, 

M.A. Illustrated by Edmund U. New. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s.) 

The Private Lipb op thb Qubbn. By one 
of Her Majesty's Serrants. (C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. 28. 6d.) 

The Ecumenical Councils. By William 
P. Du BosB, S.T.D. Second Edition. (Edin- 
burgh : T. and T. Clark. Gs.) 

Nbwpoundland in 1897. By the Eev. M. 
Harvbt, LL.D. With Map and Illustrations. 
Sampson Low and Co., Ltd. 5s.) 

Journeys Among the Qbntlb Japs in thB 
Summer op 1895. By the fte?. J. LI. Thomas, 
M.A. (Sampson Low and Co., Ltd. 78. 6d.) 

In Darkest Aprica. ^By Henry M. Stanlbt. 
Hlnstrated. Cheap Edition. (Sampson Low and 
Co., Ltd. 58.) 
PMtosopliy, Selenee, mnd Kaoeatlsii. 

Thb Temple Bbadbr. A Literary Beadinf; 
Book for School and Home. Edited by E. E. 
Speight, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Edward Durden, LL.D. (Horace Marshall 
and Bob. Is. 6d.) 

Thirty Years op- Teaching. By L. C« 
MiALL, F.B.S. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd- 
Ss.ed.) 
Poetry and the Drama. 

MariI' Candelaria. a Historic Drama from 
American Aboriginal Life. By Danibl G. 
Brinton, M.D. (Phil. : Dayid McKay.) 

T|IE Mermaid, and Other Pieces. By E. 
Patterson. (Cardiff: Ee^, Mallett, and. 
Stanbury.) 

Spbn8BR*s Fa^ib Queene. Pictured and 
Decorated by Louis Fairfax Muckley. Part 
XT. (J. M. Dent and Co. 28. 6d.) 

The Merry Devil op Edmonton. Edited, 
with Preface, Notes, and Qlossary, by Hugh 
Walker, M.A. ' Temple Dramatists.' (J. M. 
Dent and Co. Is. net.) 

ReUfflans. 

The Lord's Pbaybb t a Praotioal Meditation. 
By Nbwman Hall. Third Edition. rsTised. 
(Edinburgh : T. aad T. Clark. 48. 6d.) 

Hlscelianeans. 

Sartor Besartus, The Life and Opinions of 
Herr Teufeisdrdckt. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited with Introdnction and Notes by J. A. S. 
Barrett, M.A. (A. and C. Black. 5s.) 

PampMets* 

Historic Haunts in and Around Lon- 
don's Highway. (Digby, Long, and Co. 2d.)— 
The Evidence op Design in the Constitu- 
tion OP Nature. (Digby, Long, and Co. 2d.) 

--SlXTEBNTH AnNX^L BbPORT OP BiCHMOND 

Public Library. (Bicbmond : J. H. Broad and 
Co.)— British Weather Chart, 1897. iB. 
Morgan. Id.)— Association por thb Oral 
Instruction OP the Deap and Dumb Beport, 
1896-97 (11, Fitzroy-sqnare, W.) — Heroic 
Endeavour. (H. B. AUenson. 6d.)— Fourth 
Annual Beport op thb Library Committee 

OF TUB HaRLBSDEN PuBLIC LIBRARY. (ArlisB 

Andrews.)— A British-Ephraim Catechism; 
the Verdict of History on the Gregory- 
Augustine Mission. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 
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80ME SHOBT STQBIES.* 



Jm how fiir deTor writiiut aTuls to 
itoie for sUghtnees of inci&nt may bo 
harned from » peroMl of Oeorge 
fleming's new Tolume of ropriirts 
eatitied LUUe 8torie$ Abaui Wamm. 
BkeUhiness is a ialient ehantotoriftio of 
tke majoritT^of' the dozen tales thai bnye 
beea thoaght worthy of reseuo from the 
speedy obOrion of serial piiblicatioii. A 
iHght incident with some inn^ signifi* 
canee, a mere reminiscenoe evoked by 
asaockition of Meas or by a subtler sag. 
gestion of the senses, an episode in a life 
Burned in by narrow interests, siiffice 
^ highly imaginative author as a basis 
for wtmt she is pleased to call a stoiy, 
Md it if in obedience to a true instinct 
that she oonteats herself with so simple a 
flio^. Eet writing shows to ddrantage 
hi hnpresrionistio work rather than in 
m conTentionall^r rounded tale. The 
less she has to teD in the way of a story 
fte better she tells it 'The Astonish- 
ment of Oaptain Brownrigg/ one of the 
c^erest pieces of writing lii the collection, 
ha mere mejpiory called up by the voice 
of a fimsj ^^ieinanitif lift sWM. Nerer- 
^hrfess it is a wonderfully rivid bit of 



Attwterisation; *The Kext House^ is 
uiother case of the isurginff up to the 
snr&oe of every day Kf e td one of the 
^teose diapters of a buried existence. 
We hear a famous man talk for a few 
^r^ to a giri on a balcony, and, the 
leading between the lines being trans- 
ited for us, we are in possession of the 
nuier history of a disappointed though 
gpsrently sncoessfid Kf e. * For Better, 
fcr Worse,* one of the most powerful as 
^ as the most pathetic of the ricetche^t, 
i^coonis a child's horror on first seeing 
*ke father, wfe is the . »ol of he^ 
nnagioation, uMear the' degrading in* 
raenoeof drink i , /T^i 

fMier-4W4 TTot raOier, 

Ii3i^ both baxe.fett oi^t of bed. The 
gfbeaf^ciftensnaiy floof fel^strsMsly 

lCS*^^*?> ♦^ ■«^*^ loMptoutof 
^ dosr,.W^fi(f mj bcea^ Th^t^ ww 
Wt«Qoa^ throttsh theshsttsrIsMi win4oir8 

g» « Ihsriateysals yh sa.the viiioes wws 



sU^nt. .Heltnuywsy.aloDff tbspasMige,both 
bands on the wall. Bnt I matt bate niscal- 
cnlated IJis . flistsnoe ; for suddenlj. In one 
horrible inatsAt, m stretcbed put finffera^ 
oame down npdn the cMd-latbioned brass latob 
with an aspaUing rattle and bang, and the 

foc» whsoh was only a}ar» iew open, so thht 
stumbled over tht stap, and west down 
headlong into the lighted dining*foom, on my 
knees, with my amsstretohed ont before me. 
I wasn't in the least hort^ bat I think I mast 
have screamed ont i^itb the terror of my 
crime and its discovery as 1 felL For one 
moment the light blinded me. I heard some 
one making sharply, and tbonght the room 
was fiiU*f aU of voioes. And then the mist 
and the oonfosioa clearMl away, and I saw it 
was only father, and mother^ and father was 
olatohing me hard by the ana. 

It was father, and it was someone who 
was not father.'^ stranger, with famUiar, 
terri^jiag eyee, who looked at me without 
seeing me, and rooked me to and fro with 
his laiKo graqi. * An' wha's matter with th' 
liUle girl F Wha' UMle girl's this, ^, Lucy P ' 

'Uabar what are you doing bereP €k> 
to bed. Tbia no place for yon. Go to 
hod ioataally. Tour father is— ill 1 and yon 
nrastnevwepeakoliti T^a had no business 
to come here. I am displeased with you,' 
said ssother, sharply, hut her ? oi<*e trembled 
Itke a stretched cord, • Remember, you are 
never 'to spenk ^f it. NeTerl I— I shaU 
tanmt you,' she said. 

•Don* ecol' little girl. Luov. I got filtle 
riJsh fhome. But wha' little giri shishf ' 
father |nteipoped, with his happy, ocnoiliating 
smile. 



I suppose the fright, and the evcitement, 
and a kind of frensied cnriosity to know all 
must have made me half mad. In my night* 
gown and my hare feet, there, between them 
both, X was a sinner and an outcast, for whom 
no more lore exibted, and there was no more 
future. 

• Whff is fatiier ffl? What— what is the 
matter with him f ' I demanded* desperately. 
It never even came ioto my head to leave the 
room and obey mother. 

• / got little girlih t'home; got— got dosens 
of thenu Oot^wile, too. Some men gel good 
wires ; s'men got better. Isots'besh. Lucy's 
n'angel— Angelinshouse. Tol* you so. Tol* 
liab so b'fore I came out. Wky d'l come 
out? Ansher me that. Bet yon bottl* 
brandy, don't ansher me ri' aasher. Vottl* 
brandy, ehP Ooo' brandy. Lucy, wheresh 
gbo'oldhrandyp' 

'There is no hrandy in the house* John/ 
Says mother, very slowly and distinctly, and 
taiing no more notice of me. She waa on the 
other aide of the table, leaning on it with both 
b^ds, in the ipdm- she hsd worn to go te 
dinner. „ There ,wifcs a flaring, smoking lamp 
without a shade in front H her* It lighted 
nphArface. * ' 

'Whoresh gooP old brandy, t say, Lucy p ' 

M^ had shifted his heavy gnisp to my 
shoulder^ He leaned on me a little. Through 
my thin, childish nightgown his flagers felt 
hard like knotted wood. 
: *Ob, mother, he's hurting m6!'t cried. 

I saw her face change. A dark flush swept 
over it^ up to her focehead, and then she was 
wMteathan before^ 

«PonV-don't hurt the ohil4J6hni There 
Is no brandy of our own in the house, denr,^ 
she said. entreatiDgly, i had never heard iM 
•peak in that voice to any one before. 

•Oh; mother, mother! he is hurting me,' I 
inoaiM. ^ 

MdMw«BMioss the dMag-reem ta one 
seoondi She thrust her hand In heepookat I 
she dutehed her hoasekeeptng keys ; she 
opened the medifthie' cupboard behfha me. 
Thib keys rattled in her fingers against the ' 



woodwork as she unlocked the door. Then 
we hi»ard the clinking of bottles. ' It is the 
brandy the doctor ordered for Widow 
Sinmonds. It is all I have,' mother said, Sfie 
held out the tumbler : it was the old<*fashioned 
measuring-glass out of whioh we were always 
given our doses. 

' Let the child go, dear John,' she said. She 
held out the glass to him 1 her fingers never 
trembled. ^ 

Father made a lurch forwardi he spilled a 
little of the spirit over his decent weU-cared- 
for, black poat. ^ Angel in honeh, Lucy. 
Tol' you so^' he said, turmag to me with the 
air of explaining the situation to a perfect 
stranger. He poured the brandy down his 
throat with one turn of his wrists, smiled 
vacantly, turned half round to put the glass 
down on the tables missed it, Ut the glasa 
drop, and then fell himself into his own \ng 
armchairj the chair in which he sat to read 
family pn^ers. His arms went out in front 
of him* his head oiopped on his arm. The 
lamp lighted op the beaatifol dusteriog hair 
upon his bowed head. 

Then mother came up to m^ and gathered 
me close— dose to her poor, beating heart 

'Ton are not hurt p Tou are not fright- 
ened now. child P Child! my little ehUd!' 
she whispered softly. And I said i 'Not now, 
mother,' and fell to sobbing upon her neok, 
as if my hesrt would break* 

She took me over to the old-fashioned sofa, 
and covered me with her shawt, and sat 
dose beside me, hdding me^ with her cheek 
pressed against my wet cheek. After a time 
I remember I asked ber, ' Do you— do you 
love him any more, mother P ' And she said, 
*Yes.' 



In ' Mees,' again, the pathos is intense, 
and in 'For Ten Francs* the tragedy is 
relieved only by the absurdity of the 
situation^ but in neither of these more 
ship-shape tales does the author appeal 
so ^werfully to her reader's sympathies 
as in some of those less tangible inci- 
dents already noticed. .Anoth^y cbarac« 
teristio of the subtler tales is die casnal 
and allusivd vmy in n^hieh they are 
related.^ There are no preliminaries, ilo 
formal introductions, no steadying down 
to a full and orderly narration. One gets 
such a glimpse into a life as is some- 
times obtainable from a passinig tnfin, 
and flie attthor takes care that the 
moment photographed on the memory 
shall be a crucial one. 

^^ entirely diff anmt phase of life 
engMes'the attention of the author of 
Lo'T&'Kah, and IVtfes of the Swn^Land, 
two volumes of American Indian stories. 
Here aU is movement, ^citement, and 
adventure^ Battle and raid, magio and 
mystery, witehevaft and the mummeries 
of the medicine' man form tiie staple 6f 
attraction, while ,the writing can lay 
claim tq no special merit beyimd that of 
directness. The adventures of ticvTo- 
Eah, otioe a famous chief, now an aged 
veteran, are supposed to be related to 
the author by tne hero in person. One 
pf the most, thrilling episodai of tha 
chiefs stormy youth was the resooe of a 
woman condemned by a neighbouring 
tribe to an appalling oesjik W % V^xM^- 
ment for wit<Micsa£ , , ^OCJIP 
The "Witifli Woman: o 

Among the whi^faced people it is likely 
that you have seen women ti great beaoty || 
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hut I M^ to jon thftt nerer, in all your life, 
bave yonr eyes rested upon a woman so fair 
as wai that doomed woman of the Narajos. 
8ha was brong^ht forth all nndad, and her 
beautj shone upon me as the sun sUnes npon 
the ei^h after a storm. Her form was the 
form of agoddess» and her eyes shone like the 
brightest stars of the niffht. Her hair fell to 
her knees and was as soft as the hair of an 
otter, ^hen I first looked npon her I believed 
her to be no witch, and that the blood that 
flowed in her Teins was not the blood of the 
brnte Kayajos, and mj heart warmed to that 
woman in a great lore. I learned in time that 
she was not a Nayajo, but had been stolen 
from another tribe when she was a child. She 
walked forth as a qaeen might walk among 
slayes, and the f ooUess man who had sought 
her loTO in yain lowered his'eyes to the ground 
and slunk back like a dog that had been kicked. 
The woman saw me and knew me to be a 
stranger. She saw, too, that upon my face 
there was a look of Ioto for her. She stretched 
out her arms to me, and begged me to sare 
her from the brutes who would murder her ; 
and though I was a stranger, alone, and in a 
far land, I raised my dub that was heary with 
flint and oomsBanded the chief to free her. 
Before I could do more I was pinioned from 
behind by the srms of adosen Narajo cowards, 
thongs were placed about my hands and feet, 
and I was thrown to the ground. 



Before they bound the woman to the horses 
she turned to me and told me I was a bra?e 
man, and then she knelt upon her knees and 
said words to the sky. Then strong men 
bound ropes of hair to her arms and to her 
legs, and fastened the ropes to the tails of the 
wUd horses. It was a cruel sight to see that 
fair woman, that sweet, tender woman, bound 
to wild beasts that would race away and tear 
her beautiful Hmbs one from the other. As 
they bound her I was almost mad with rage 
and grief; but my thongs held me, and I 
could not free myself to lend her aid. As I 
lay there, imnotently biting the thongs that 
cut into mT flesh, I made memory of the men 
who bound her, and I afterwards killed them 
and laughed in their writhing faoea as they 
died. 

At last the woman was bound, the horses 
reared and thirsted to be away, and were held 
in check only by the strength of many hands, 
and then the woman turned to me and called 
out: 'Farewell to you, O brare stranger of 
unknown blood I I thank you for the aid you 
would hare given me, and I gricTO that you 
have brought suffering upon yourself for me ; 
for these dog*, these snakee who are cowards 
and worse tKan dogs, will kill you when they 
hare seen me torn limb from limb.' 

Then the men struck the horaee with the 
' whips, and just as thev bounded away I broke 
my thongs and stood free. I thirsted for the 
blood of the men who had bound that woman 
to the wild horses ; but the horror in my heart 
was so great that I stood impotenUy, like the 
others, to watch the mad race that had death 
at its end. 

The death of the woman would hare been 
speedy and terrible; but Just as the horses 
gavu one wild leap, the thongs that bound her 
to one of them bm^e. She fell free fn>m that 
horse, and it ran away, while the bonds that 
fastened her to the other horse held fast. She 
struck the ground ka6 bounded up, then struck 
the ground again, and it seemed that her life 
would UQt laat aa long as it takes a man to 
breathe. Then she struck the f sound upon 
her feet, and the bonds that held her broke, 
fthrmadft one forward leap that was as swift 
as a flash of lightning, caught the flowing 
tail of the horse, and with strength like the 
strensth of a spirit she climbed upon the 
lioirlpe^ back. TUA with a cr^ of defiance she 



waved her band ita menace as the horse shot 
away over the plains. The wav waa full of 
danger to the woman, as she had no means of 
maldng the horse obey, and the plains were 
full of boles and arroyog; but it was the 

gladdest sight I ever saw. It turned the 
lood in my veins to fire, and I gave the 
terrible warcry of my people, and raising my 
giimt's club in the air I crushed in the nead 
of the nearest man at a blow. Then the whole 
tribe turned upon me and fonghtime backward, 
step by step, until it seemed that my time 
had come to bile the dust. I slew fire of the 
men, and then they pressed me hard ; and, 
when it seemed that all was over with me, I 
saw the black one of the wild horses racing 
toward where we were fighting. The horse 
had run wikUy away when the woman had 
broken loose -from his tail, and now he was 
racing home again. When I saw him coming, 
I believed that I might catch him and go free ; 
and, swinging my olub to the right and to the 
left, I ran s^caight through Uie people, break- 
inir some heads as I went, and I oaught the 
wild horse by thA mane, while the people 
stared in- wonder. I swung myself to bis 
back, I langhed in the teeth of t^ Navajos, 
and I sped away over the brown sands of the 
plains in pursuit of the woman, who would 
now be fairly mine if I oenld reach her and 
aaveher. 

In many other caaes, also, Lo-To-Kah 
performs prodigies of Talour, for the 
yariotis tales, though complete in them- 
selyes, all oentre ronad this semi- 
miraculous personality. They abound 
in hair-breaath escapes from thrilling 
encounters, wherein the author, un- 
trammelled by the trammels of realism, 
deyotes himsdf with single mind to the 
congenial task of daEzling and astound- 
ing his readers. Both yolumes are 
illustrated, yery effectiydy in some cases, 
by Mr. L. Majnard Dixon and Mr. 
Charles Craig. 



MB. CBAWFOBD'8 LATEST.* 

Thb more we consider the abundant 
harvest of delightful noyels which we owe 
to the pen of Mr. Marion Crawford, the 
more we feel moyed to acknowledge 
publicly and without stint the yery 
considerable obligation under which he 
has placed us by exercising his talents in 
ways as wholesome as tl^y are enter- 
taining. Disdaining all those dangerous 
approaches toward the nasty which of 
late years haye caused true loyers of 
fiction many an unpleasant quarter-of- 
an-hour, Mr. Manon Crawford has 
been content to ignore temporaiy crazes, 
and to sign nothing but eyidence of his 
healthy yiews of life. For parents who 
tactfully superyise the reading of their 
children it mxiat be pleasant to be aware 
of a few authors whose' books may be 
purchased with confidence, especially 
after recent experiences. There cannot 
be a doubt that Mr. Crawford is fully 
descrying of the highest trust, and weshaU 
be surprised if he does not occupy a prp- 
miaent positionamongtheiightly popular 
noyelists for a yery long time to come. 
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- Since Mr. Crawford is a producer of 
work that is contenting aGke to the close 
critic and the hunyifig r^der, it is an 
additional gratification to find bim so 
onuck in^fonowing one tale by ano^er. 
ft s^cU tQ reason t^iat the writer of A 
Bose. of' Y§9terday must haye yarying 
luck^duvin^ the course of his search for 
plots, and it may b^ argued by some 
t^t lie .occ^ksiqnaljy constructs a stoir 
from rather w^ll-wom materials. Thin 
may be so, but«Mv. Crawford is one of 
those men lehoT se€m to possess sufficient 
qiiaUties of ]Uie 'magician to enable them 
1h> make the old appear new, so impor- 
tant is their charm of manner. In regard 
of its theme, A Rose of Yesterday cannot 
be counted as oriffinal in its main par- 
ticulars, nor is the conclusion hard to 
guess ; and yet we yenture to prophesy 
that no one who has started to x>6ruse ^e 
chapters in which love and duty share in 
a great triumph, will be able to put the 
book aside till the hst page has 
been reached. In the days of her 
lovely maidenhood Helen HJEtrmon 
had two suitors for her hand, and 
between the wooers there was a tough 
bond of friendship. At this time Henry 
Harmon was an unreyealed brute, while 
his riyal was then, as he continued to be 
for the remainder of his days, an unseL 
fish gentleman. Wheneyer two such 
natures come into conflict the procedure 
of eyents generally follows a familiar 
route. There is one who grabs with 
truculence ; there is the other who con- 
cedes his all lest his unworthy friend 
should suffer. Bichard Wimpole 
yielded; Henry Harmon gathered the 
rose of girlhood. But fate had many 
crosses and agonies reseryed for Helen, 
and these were gradually heaped upon 
her frail shoulders by the yery man 
whose duty it was to keep her as scathe- 
less as lay in his power. When Colonel 
Wimpole met .her in Lucerne, some 
twenty years after her marriage, she had 
a grievous burden to bear, for her hus- 
buid, who had not even refrained from 
mishandling her, was in a lunatic 
asylum, and her only son was short of 
wits, a condition induced by the un- 
natural father's violence. We are suffi- 
ciently subservient to original sin to 
rejoice that there came a time when the 
Mosaic manner of vengeance was im- 
pressed upon Mr. Harmon by his dull 
Dut sinewy so^ 

An Bye far an Bye. 

«I say, mother, I suppoee I'm stupid, 
though you never tell me so. I know 
I'm different from other people, somehow. I 
wiih you would tell me just what it is. I 
don't want to be different from other people. 
Of course I know I oould nerer be as olerer 
ae you, nor the ooIoneL But then you re 
awfully clever, both of yon. Fattier u»ed ♦© 
call me an idiot, but I'm net. I saw an idiot 
onee, and his eyes turned in, and he oouWut 
sharhis mouth, and heoonldn't tslli properlj' 

• Are you sure that your father ♦w nUi^i 
)oti an i(^t» Archie r 
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Helen's lips were oddly pnle, »nd her yoioa 
WW loir. Archie laughed in a wooden way. 

'Oh, yes! rm quite mvn/ he said. 'I 
nmabir, heeanse he hit me on the hack of 
the besd with the knob of his stick when he 
«ud 80. That was the first time. Then he 
cot iito the way of saying it. I wasn't rery 
bif disiL' 

Hskn leaned back and doeed her eyes, and 
iBbarnhidshe saw the word ^fergiTcn* aa 
A9 had written it after his name, — ' Henry 
HanDon* New York. Forgiven.' It had a 
itztnge look. She had not known that he 
hd ever struck the boy emelly. 

'Why did you never tell me f she aaked, 
ilowly. 

' Ob, I don't know. It would have been like 
t ery-a-bsby to go running to you. I just 
viitad.' 
HdcQ did not guess what was coming. 
* Did hs strike you again with the knob of 
hUiti^?' she asked. 

'Lots of times» with all sorts of things. 
OBce;,vhenyou were oif somewhere for two 
ortknadsyson a visit, he came at me with 
tpokar. That was the last time. I suppose 
^hid been drinking more than usuaL' ' 
'Whit happened ? ' asked Helen. 
'Oh, well, I'd grown big then, and I got siok 
of it all at once, you know. He never tried to 
toneh me again, after that.' 

Hden recalled distinctly that Terr unusual 
oeciiioa when she had been absent for a whole 
veek, at the time of a sister's death. Harmon 
bad teemed ill when she had retomed, and 
•be remembered noticing a great change in 
bia maimer towards the boy only a few 
Bostha before he had become insane. 
' What did yon do ? ' she asked. 
'I hit him. I hit him badly, a good many 
times. Then I put him to bed. I knew he 
toddn't tell.' 

Archie smiled slowly at the recollection of 
beatiafr his father, and looked down at his fist. 
Helen felt as though she were going mad her- 
Mlf. It was all horribly uenatunJ«— the 
fttber*a eruel brutality to his afflicted son, the 
•on't ferooioua reDgeaoce upon his father 
vbenhe had got his strength. 

'Ton see,' continued Archie, 'I knew ex* 
tetlyhow many times he had hit me alto- 
Ktther, and I gave all the hits back at onoe. 
Tbafc was fair anyhow.' 

Helen could not remember that he bad ever 
Pleased to be sure of an exact number from 
naaory. 

'Hov oonld you know just how many times 
— [ iha fpoke faintly, and stopped, halt sick. 
'BIoAb,' answered Archie. * I dropped a 
little blot of ink on one of my blocks every 
^ be hit me. I used to count the ones that 
^ blots on them every morning. When 
tbeyallhad one blot each, I began on the 
<^er aide till I got round again. Some had 
biota on aeveral sides at last. I don't know 
bow many there were, now ; but it was all 
ngbt, for I used to count thcfm every mom- 
^ and remember all day. Th«re must have 
been forty or fifty, 1 suppose. But I hnow it 
^ *U right. I didn't want to be unfair, and 
Ibit him elowly and counted. Oh,' — his eyes 
wfigbtened suddenly,—' I've got the blocks 
bere. Ill go and get them, and we can count 
them together. Then you'll know exactly.' 

There is not enougli of story in A 
^w of Yesterday for us to disclose more 
o! the chances and changes in the lives 
wd lore of Helen Harmon and Richard 
Wimpole. Suffice it to say that all who 
lail to take Mr. Crawford for company 
^ lose a chance of being delighted by 
a tale which is packed fuU of pleasure- 
gifing qualities. Once or twice the 
^^^r turns ande to make some grave 
WBMWta U|f0i^ several social matters. 



These arise naturally from some of the 
events in Helen's mstory, and are tbus 
justifiable dig^ssions. We trust our 
readers will not skip the latter half of 
chapter four. Thani you^ Mr. Marion 
Crawford. 



KBW NOTBLS A NEW EDITIONS • 

BT W. OLAXK BirSSILL. 

Thx iniquities of those who« in a 
dav now gone, had the lives of the 
able seamen in their charf:e is the 
theme of Mr. Clark Busaell's strik- 
ing and dramatic story. In The Last 
Entry we are shown how Mr. Yaader- 
holt, a wealthy Dutchman, took a caprice 
to sail his yacht out to the Line and oack 
in pursuit of health and relaxation. 
Witn him goes his daughter Violet, and 
all things are so arranged to make 
possible what subsecj^uently happens that 
the carping critic might protest that the 
hand of the author is undxil^ apparent in 
this matter. We do not thmk so. Mr. 
Bussell had, as he ^feneralljr has, aspedal 
purpose to serve m penning his story, 
and it is quite }K>ssible that the situation 
necessary to emphasize this came to his 
hand rec^ made from the records of the 
past. Hlowever this may be, it is 
suffident to explain that Mr. and Miss 
Yanderholt left Greenwich on board their 
yacht with a captain of the old school 
and a crew typical of the able seamen of 
that date. Harsh measures and bad 
food bred mutiny, ^d out of this not un- 
common situation a thrilling tragedy of 
the deep has been woven that is worthy 
to stana with anything Mr. Bussell ha[s 
given us. We do not propose to go into 
details, for the story is not over lon^, 
and the interest of it is such that it 
must be read for itself. As usual, Mr. 
Bussell is eminently fair and just, and 
he does not seek to gain a point or enforce 
a lesson by any sensational exaggeration. 
Mutiny smd murder, perhaps, do not 
require any vivid flights of an author's 
imagination to set uiem out to advan- 
tage ; but it is not given to many writers 
who essay to do it to force us to look at 
the matter from both sides. The crew of 
the Mowbray have much to answer for ; 
but allowing for this more than a 
little sympathy must needs be with 
them in their unfortunate position, 
which is as much thrust upon them 
by untoward circumstances as deliber- 
ately provoked. Apart from its presenta- 
tion of sea-going life in the olaen days, 

* The LMt Entry. Bj W. Clark BoiteU. 8e. 6d. 

Carltoo Prion. Br John Stoflord. 8a. Od. 
(Cbatto asd wiadoa.) 

Dinner for Thirtaan. Bj John Bridge. (DIghy, 
Long, and Oo. te.) 

Fordham's Fand. By Barlram Xilford. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co., Lid. 8a. «d.) 

Tha Fall of a Star. Bjr Sir William Magmy, Bart. 
(lfaomillaaandCo.,Ltd. 6a.) 

Tha Third Violet. Bf Stephen Crana. (Woi. 
Hainemann. Sa.1 

ftognea- of the 'Fierj Croaa.' By 8. Wakley. 
(Oaaael]andOo.,Ltd. Se.) 

Mr.Feten. By Biooardo Btaphana. (BUm, Saada 
and Co. ea.) 

Baltyroaan. By. Bvptrt Alaxaadar. (Big hy, Long, 
and Co, it.) 



the adventurous history of Tiolet 
Yanderholt, and the happy climax in 
which she is discovered at sea and united 
to her lover, who has gone in search of 
her, is fraught with aMorbing interest^ 
and he must be of sluggish blood who 
can follow Mr. Bussell's pages without 
being stirred with compassion, apprehen« 
sion, or resentment, as the case may be» 
over the fluctuating fortunes of captain, 
orewi and owners of the yacht Mowbray. 



BT JOHV STAFFOBD. . 

The yeoman ^rmer^ with his love- 
making and his tribulations, is very 
much m favour with novelists just now, 
and the latest recruit to the ranks of 
those who find his sturdy manliness and 
his social position attractive material for 
a romance is Mr. John Stafford, a writer 
whose past work has shown the signs of 
promise that encourage the reviewer to 
prophesy. In Carlton Priors we are givea 
the brief but fateful history of one Dick 
Sheldon, who is bom under a star so 
unlucky that the peaceful life of Oarlton 
Priors and a future that is not unpro- 
mising, although it is not entirely devoid 
of complications, fail to secure him much 
in the way of peace and prosperity. The 
trouble in Sheldon's life has its origin in 
the unsuspected passion of his cousm 
Molly — a rather vixenish young kdy, 
who does not take the inevitaUe at all 
calmly. On his engagement to Buth 
Fielding she resolutely sets to work to 
destroy the happiness of the lovers, and 
a business trip to America, undertaken 
by Sheldon, piaoes the game in her veiy 
unscrupulous hands. It is beside the 
purpose to go into the manifold tricks 
and mischances by which Buth and 
Sheldon are held apart, and it is a mere 
quibble to suggest that a sterner and 
more direct and impetuous type of lover 
would have promptly discounted the efforts 
of a jealous ^1 to prevent another pos« 
sessing what is denied herself by taking 
the most direct route home, and reveal- 
ing the somewhat threadbare device of a 
tampered correspondence to be at tho 
bottom of the misunderstanding. Mr. 
Stafford writes with simplici^ and 
power, and his story is exceptionally 
fresh, wholesome, and entertaining. It 
deals with humanity in its broader 
phases, without seeking to reduce it to 
an exact science, and interprets life in 
its every-day aspect among the people of 
Carlton Priors with askill thatbetokensaa 
observant nature and a cultivated mind. 



BT JOHH BBII>OB. 

Dinner fw Thirteen is less of a novel 
than a series of more or less connected 
sketches and anecdotes levelled at the 
j>opular superstition alluded to in the 
title. The stories are d propoe of a 
dinner party which it is noticed numbei^ 
thirteen in company. Experiences beat -p 
ing on the subject are invited, and Bowff^ 
of them, notably the adventure, or, 
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mther,^ misadveotTire of two Armj 
officer! m Ireland, are not bad. The 
maiorlty of the company prove shock* 
inglj hid etorf^tellers, howerer, and thej 
Bi3CC€ed only in becoming iedions, even 
with ample mateiml at command for the 
€OQstru{:1ion of aa entertaaning, if not 
edifjritig. narrative. The best of the 
book is devoted to some mountaineering 
experiences, wbore the necessity for 
insisting on the injQnence of the 
thirteenth man at table is not so palpably 
throst; upon Hs. The thread of a romance 
is'Wbten through the series of dxsjbifited 
incidents, but it is so elusive that we are 
afraid tluit even now we are not qtxite 
abto to decide where it began and ended, 
and what precue relationship it has to 
the book. It will be unf ait, naving said 
so much, to omit to mention one merit 
that the book contains. Dinner far 
Thirteen makes no exacting demand on 
the reader ; it may be penued as fitf uBy 
as oiie chooses, and for whUing away a 
t^ous half -hour or so one oranotiier of 
these 'instances* of the influence, more 
or less direct and fateful, of dining 
thirteen at tabid will answer admirably. 



BT BBBTRAH tflTVOBD. 

Jfr. llOtfbrd's new story inclines us 
to regret the vigorous and stirring, it a 
trifle bloodthiratTf , romances of South 
Africa with which we have come to 
associate his name. Fordham^i Feud is 
practically a book of Swiss travel, wiUi 
some love-making episodes and an undue 
percentage of a somewhat morbid 
pessimism thrown in. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Mitford was always rather 
^preaf on tiie * pitilessness of nfe,' and 
in the present book he has exploited the 
pitUessness of man in a rather unpleasant 
manner. We cannot lay daim to any- 
thing in the sha^ of a cheery optimism 
ourselves; but it is repellent to ifind 
marriage and fitmily life estimated on 
such alow plane as it is here. Of course, 
Mr. IGtford may protest that the. «enti« 
ments are those of his puppets and not 
his own. Certainly Fordham is a veiy 
prince of pessimistSy and his character, 
warped by a great wronff, is detestable 
like his feud. To dwell on this very 
vital aspect of Mr. Mitford's story might 
lead our vsaders to obtain a wrong 
impression of it If there are oertaitt 
things with which we entirely fail to 
agree in Fordham*$ Feud^ there are many 
rwL exedlenoes, chiefly of deseriptionand 
characterisation, in it that will do much 
to compensate tiie reader for the shocks 
he is likdly to find his prejudices sub- 
mitted to. As we have alr«Etdy stated, 
the bulk of the story is set amidst Swiss 
scenery, and here, and with the cockney 
tourist conducted bv Oook as with the 
genxiine hond^fide Alpine climber, Mr. 
Mitf ord's undoubted abilitv is displayed 
tQ singular advantage. The hero of it, 
if hero he. can. be tenned, is a I^hilip 
Orlebar, and the heroine is the girl he 



-ought to have married and did not, 
tmoiks to Fordham. Fordham dopun* 
ates the storv, and the account of the 
wrong he suTOred and the retribution he 
inflicted is as powerful and dramatic as 
it is unpleasant. 



w Bin WTLLtAK i^Qirxr. 
In The Fall qf a IStar Sir William 
Magna;^ follows the traditions of a 
detective stbrj, with ^ome variations 
and developments that teconDnend it to 
the attention of those who ate fond of 
mystery and sensationalism. Hating 
the double advantage of a plot ^at is 
striking, dramatic, and onginal, and 
the almity to handle it effectively, it 
follows as a matter of course that his 
story is of powerful interest We read 
it at a sitting, and were completely 
absorbed in the tra^v that it unfolds 
so simply and so inevitaoly. l%e * star ' 
whose faU is here detaHed is a 
clever and rising voung politician 
— ^a man Whose hfe, private and 
puUic, is believed to be without 
blemish. Even now we are not quite 
certain how far Geoige Carstairs was 
the victim of circumstances, and how 
much of hia undoing was directlv trace* 
able to his own actions. Certam it is 
that this quiet, reserved, and exception- 
ally talentea man is responsible for the 
death of a Woman whose body has been 
discovered beneath a fallen cliff. In 
the light of the subsequent revelations 
concerning Carstairs' desperate character 
we are inclined to credit him with the 
worst that caji be charged against him. 
The cbroner's'jury and the public at 
large tuxsepted the tbeoty of acddental 
death, and poor Esther Claradel is buried 
and well-nigh forgotten before Kemesis,in 
theshapeoiacoujple of youngmen of Car- 
stairs' own rank m life, and the dead girl's 
brother, runs him down. One of the two 
friends who are directly instrumental in 
bringing him to book, has by chance seen 
the uofortunate victim of the supposed 
accident by night through Im uncovered 
window in Carstairs' house, and what %e 
then takes for a mere sordid indd^t 
discreditable to the man in view of the 
circumstances of the case, assumes a 
bkcker and more sinister guise when the 
secret of the landslip is revealed. Car- 
stairs' methods of crime are altogether 
unique, and yet the reader is f or^ to 
feel something of pity and regret as the 
coil tightens round the desperate wretch, 
and a career of such singular promise is 
dosed by an act that may have been more 
accident than deliberate design. 

• If it was Mr. Crane's deliberate inten- 
tion to prove himself a . man of manv 
moods, he has succeeded admirably with 
his new book. We have seen himon the 
field of battle and in the slums, and now we 
^ndhimin the realms of romance almost 
Arcadian in its simplicity. Mr. Orane^s 



style is dist inctive and not to be mistal^ 
Th0 hand that gave us 'The Bed Badge 
of Courage' was apparent in ^MMgie,^ 
and it is equallv so in The Third Violet. 
Nobody but Mr. Crane, we feel surd, 
could soberly inform us that * a wave ol 
astonishment viiirled inta ' a man's brain^ 
or inform us with equal gravity ttoit *a 
beam of gold stiruck them (the man and 
the maiden) aslant, and on the sky was 
lemon and pink in formation of the sun'i 
sinking.' After all, distinctive styles are 
not easy to create or maintain, and they 
have their disadvantages ; but it must be 
admitted that The Third Violet is a reaUy 
good story, and anch small inflations A 
dietion as those quoted will not dis- 
countenance it in the sig^ of those 
who read for the entertainment an 
author has to offer. The stoxy con^ 
cems an American artist, . the son o( 
homely people who live their homely life 
on a farm. The heroine is a w^thy 
youngladv who is as humaxi and natural 
and lovable as the best of young ladie; 
created for us by the aid of printer^) 
ink. Hawker has his doubts, his dis- 
couragements, his jealousies ; the youoj 
lady has none. She makes friends wit 
his shabby, hard-swearing old father, an< 
persists in riding in triumph past hsr 
proud friends and acquaintances in hii 
ox-car, with the young man playinfl[ 
cavalier in a mood most ungradoui 
The meaning of the title is noi 
quite clear to us; but as the three 
violets mark three stages in the progress 
of Hawker's wooing we may let it pasiii 
With the first, which is dropped acci; 
dentally. Hawker vanquishes his W 
sample and promptly plunges into love ; 
he steals the second and goes as deeply 
into despair ; the third he accepts at W 
hands, ' feeling as if it were pelted ' ai 
him, and half a dozen more pages cIo89 
the stoiy in the only way possible to an 
author who respects nis craft Mr. 
Crane's ability Of description and char- 
acterisation is abundantly manifested, as 
is also his proneness to the use of th^ 
particularly tiying American variety of 
slang and spasmodic phrasing; but in 
spite of this The Third Violet ia a pleas- 
ing and passable story, and will give th^ 
author an audience in circles wher^ 
possibly, his more virile and bloodthirs^ 
romances are not in favour. 



BT 8. WJLZLBT. 

Mr* WaUey's description of his ne^ 
sty>ry as ' a fighting tale of fighting days' 
b hardly sufiicient to prepare the reader 
for the marvellous feast of bloodshea 
and sword-play set out in Eoguee ofihn 
* Fiery Ora$$.* The story opens with th^ 
determination of young Dick QrennO^ 
lust come of age, to seek his fortune 
beyond the seas, according to the dire^ 
tion contained in the most uncanny of 
heirlooms that is handed to him by hif 

I uncle and .guardian. With him tfo f 
friend df his uncl^ a man who Mtsi 



jotKm, 



.#rB ifr^AftT T^BLD.- 



at 



Bvord.plaj bsitar t|iaA liLi du^Odr; and 
ai adFeBtore beyond all ttnigv, aad a 
eoof^ o£ ohaaee aoqiiailitaiiQetr who are 
eramofe apt and aa^ ta tpill blood al 
short proTOoation. Wa hard no mtentkm 
of spofling the interest m Mr. WaUey** 
sboTj bj going into detail that is better 
Mt to the book to dinilge; but we may 
nj that mortal man in any age surelj 
serer enoonntered such a succession of 
nBrfsUous adTsntnres at home and 
at sea is befell Dick Or^yiUe and his 
companions in their cruest of piratical 
t^asure buried beyona the seas genera- 
tions before the luckj heir arriyed to 
disturb it. BogtuM of ike * FieryCro$8 ' is 
^nmtfilk a book for boys. The hlaiS 
and ttllouS man of affairs is apt to 
become sceptical reading buried 
tieaiure'and bands of ariatoeratic piiiates 
T&oocmld give any common, tarry-oanded 
crew of sea-royers pcnnta in the matter of 
Tjllainy and beat them easily ; but it 
lakes many weaiy years of proeaio 
life to eliminate tha sneaking fond- 
nessthat most of us possess for a rattling 
account of adyenture, with everything 
from the daughter tp the amount of the 
treasiire to te finaUy reeoyered^ on a 
generous soale^ aoid Mr. Wakley may 
teekoB on a large' - asd* enthusiastio 
lapportfor hia story, in which blood and 
treasme are dealt out with no niggardly 
hand. 



tates a good deaf Against the interest. 
The ca4^ once out pi uie ba^, gambols all 
oyer the plaoa Bui these drawbacks 
notwithstandine»ihere is enough eyidence 
of the storytelkr*s power to justify the 
efpectation that ly*and-by Mr. Stephens 
win do very mucm better woA. Vfhat 
he chiefly needs is skill in the handling 
of his material, and this desideratum is 
obtainable by practice. 

Irr ^tWtXt JLlr'BXAlT!>EB, 

BaUyranan is a tale layish in tragedies. , 
Xt is a yery mineliif horrors, from which 
might readily b^ drawn enough gmespme 
muSerial to stcdi three or four novels. 
There Bxe reyengea aad eounter-reyenges, 
kUUngs with intent and killings b^ mis- 
chance* suicides and railway accidents, 
two cases of deliberate arson, and still 
the half has not been told« As there is 
no mention of a. former work, one can 
only suppose that this is Mr. Bupert 
Alexandier's firtfl essay in fictien. aad may 
trust that in time he will learn to infuse 
the sensational element with a more dis- 
criminating hand. One feature pf tjia 
book deseryes commendation, and thai is. 
tiie faithful rendering^of the Lish peasant 
yemacular. The story bespeaks an in- 
timate personal ksfOWledM of the ^ple, 
not only in regard to &eir speeem, but 
also to maiiy of their chftiractersitic ways 
and ctistoms. 



BT-atccABBo snpnsirs. 
'Uako a fine endiUjg,* counsels Hedda 
CfaUer; and her adyice, though not, ad- 
dressed directly to writers of fiction, ia 
espedaJIy wc^ny of their oonsideratioB. 
It is JO nraeh easier to make a fine 
beginning. Almost any norefist, if he 
ehooies a pro^ttibus hour, can write a 
^ opening, chapter ;^ but to liVe up to 
uthrouffhput thft^^isffijig three hundred 
pges, hoc opu9» hie lahar _ est, Mr. 
Aiocardo Stephens writes a most effectiye 
pwlogae to Ks tde caDed TSr. Pders, 
M thence onwards falls to t}irill his 
leaders to thi» same pitch of intensity. 
He be^|^ii|s with a Western Ijnching scene, 
in which \he ^citemant is neightened by 
the fact that 4h0 wrong man is being 
doneto death, and that we ehief witnesses 
of his crime are thenuidyes the ffuilty 
parties, who take adyantage of his ignor- 
ance of the language tp use him as a 
scappgoat. The son of the yictim yows 
vengeance on his faiher'a murderers^ and 
tiie book ia.dfiyoted tolhe worldng out 
of his tendble revenge. The triyiality^of 
the main bo^ of 'tne stonr is temporarily 
relieyed in the chapters dealing with the 
dignified person* of the judge of the 
erisuoal court. At this period one hopes 
thai the author is going t*) retrieye bun* 
ieU,ttnd to conduct as effediyely as he 
began. But such bri^ hope is doomed 
to dinippoantment^ The fact that the 
jbibt^ reader is from the first 
Vf^jlfiM olrMc^ 7^i?'8 idei^tiigr 
mm <d the murdered man, miili- 



SIX 8C0TS.1^ 



Br The Blaekwood Otoup, by Sir Oeot^ 
Douglas, we find biographies and critic- 
isms of the workd of Jolin Wilson, John 
Ga^;, and B, M. Hoir, who were frequent 
coi^butors to BlaehM/oocPe Magasinp in 
its yigoroua yonth ; and of Miss Ferrier, 
Michael Soolt, aild Thomas Hamilton, 
whose^^ writings,' 'or some of them, were 
^published b^ '"Blackwood. Sepatute 
Wtices of Hogg an d-Loddutrt, who were 
conspicno^ amaligst the band of writers 
assodated with John Wilson, aliae 
Ohristopher North, are promised in 
forthcoming toliirioes. 'There isnomen« 
tion of Ma^nn, ti^ 'Timothy Tickler' of 
the Nodee AmfirpeiansB; but, of course, 
he was not a Scp^ . 

Sir William ^Douglas deyotes more 
than half his* space to Wilson atfd €kdt. 
He giyes only smut a score of pftges or 
less to Moir, MiM^ Ferrier, Michael Soott, 
and Hamilton. 

; Wilfeon's^ strttitig personality inspired 
ail impression of him in his life that won 
thp ^miralpj)!^ ) of his. oputemporaries. 
That impression to some extent sunriyes 
eyen at the present day.- It is still 
remeinbered ,thajt. ho was a thorough 
sportsman and a prince of eood fellows, 
and that he WM r^narkable, in many 
other waj^.] iHaawas. an.iatMete. who 
oouldjyaitquish i]|kigilist» of fame^ He 



^ISSHIS^3S^^^^ 



r«rri«r. ued^ 



cleared the Cherwell at' Oiford at % 
fiying leap, twenty-three feet from hank 
to hank. He was the most brilliant of 
the brilliant group of writers who founded 
the fame of Blachwoo^e Magazine. Hq 
was a Professor of Philosophy, the rush 
of whose eloquence carri^ away his 
h^tfers. And he had a power, not only 
of 'breathing life into the instruction 
which he imparted,' butr of 'inspiring 
his scholars with a been and quickening 
enAufliaim for himself.' Uere ia a 
desoriptfionof him in his class-room by 
one of his pupSs: 

Jehn WUsaa t^ceturlnv. 

As he spoke the bright Mae eye loolred with 
a strftDge (rase into vacancy, Bometime^ 
sparkling with a comfng^ joke, sometimes 
darkenmt; before a rush of indigoaDt elo^ 
qaenro; the tremolout upper lip oarring 
with ev«ry wate of ihoaffhtor bint of paaoion. 
and the goXden'^rej hair floatinfr on the old 
man'a migb^ ehoaldera-^if, indeed* tkat 
con Id be called age wbich teemed but the 
immortality of a more maieatio jonth. And 
oocasionallj, in the finer frensj of hit inore 
SmaginatiTe paavagee— as wben he spoke of 
Alezand»'r, clay-cold at Babylon, with ^^e 
world lying cooqnered aronnd his tnmb, or of 
the Highland hills, that pour the rage of 
cataracts adowo their riteto cliffs, or even of 
the baman ivind. with its 'pnmeral graaifcio 
tmths/ the grand old face flosbed with tha 
prondtheogbt, and the ^es grew dim with 
te«rs and the magnificent frame ^nivefed 
with; a nniTersal emotion. 

Wilson's writings were unduly praised 
in his own day, and now, with the ex- 
ception of the Kodee. Amhroeiasmp they 
are well-nigh forgotten. As Sir Wil- 
liam Dougks sayst *l%e man himself 
was greater than his works. • • . On 
the poetic imagination he looms as one 
heroically proportioned; whilst more 
practical thinkers will cherish his memory 
as that of a most brilliant contributor to 
the periodical literature of his dair, a 
great inspirer of youth, and a standard 
and pattern to his countrymen oi phy- 
sieal and intelleetaal inanhood/ 

We hare dwelt too long on Christopher 
][Torth to have room to say mudi about 
tiie remaining five writers included in 
The Blackwood Oroup^ Sir George 
Douglas, in addition to summarising 
tl^ir biographies, criticises their works 
with excellent judgment and well« 
weighed appreciation. The meritorious 
writings of Miss Ferrier and Thomaa 
Hamilton are, we fear, almost unknown 
to readers- of the present day. But 
ohlrrion is not yet the doom of Michael 
Scott's 'Tom Cringle's Log' and" Cruise 
of the Midge.' And Moir's 'Mansie 
Wanch * and the novels of Ghtltare still 
read,*though notasmuchas they deserve 
to be. T^e is more wit and fun and 

Ethos and power in them than in, per- 
ps, the Tery best of Uie lauded pro* 
ductions x>f the yonng Kailyard schooL 
But it is a besetting weakness of novel 
leaders of to-day uiat a comparatively 
bad new book has a greater cnann for 
them Ihan a good old one. 

Alio MoMillav. 
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TABLE TALE. 

Trb new tiory which Mr. William Le 
Qneuz has been writing at Florence and 
has jast completed bears, we understand, 
the title of 'A Madonna of the Music- 
Halls.' The scenes are laid in the art- 
circle of Florence, in the Tillage of Brozei 
(notable for its straw-plaiting industry), in 
Paris, and in the London varletj theatres. 
Mr. Le Quenx, who has been back in Lon- 
don a month, is returning to Italy again 
next week, and will spend the summer 
there, with the intention of writing another 
norel dealing with the Tuscan peasantry. 

The following unrecorded incident in 
Charles Bickenrs life is sent to us by a 
Broadstairs correspondent, who thinks it 
may be of interest now that the feU in hia 
honour is in progress at that place : 

One of the oldest inhabitants of Broadstairs 
was giTing me her recollections of Dickens, 
which included the following episode. 1 gire 
it in her own wordi : * When 1 was a girl of 
about ten years of age, during a dreadful 
winter, I was sent by my parents, who were 
▼ery poor, to Ramsgate to buy myself a pair 
of strong winter boots. On my way home the 
cold was intense, and holding the parcel close 
to me, I found, when nearly at my journey's 
end, that the boots had slipped out of the 
parcel and that I only held the brown paper 
in my hands. With my heart in my month 
I ran back by the way I had come, and meet- 
ing a man whom I had passed some time pre- 
Tiously , asked him if he had seen the boots, and 
he answered very groiBy, •• No ! " Continu- 
ing my searob, I met a man in a dog-cart, 
who inquired what was the hurry. I told him 
of my loss. After telling him all my story, he 
told roe to jump up with him, and soon we 
overtook the man whom I had met before. 
My good Samaritan interrogated him very 
closely, and cTentually it turned out that he 
had picked them up. Charles Dickens — for it 
was he who had befriended me— then said to 
him, "If you had been an honest man I 
should have rewarded yon, but as yon are 
not, a good horsewhipping is what you deserve. 
He then turned and asked me if I had heard 
of Charles Dickens, to which I answered ' No.' 
Then smiling upon me.he said, " You will hear 
of Charles Dickens one of these days, and yon 
will then be able to tell how he did a kind 
action onee in his life." ' 



In connection with thefite referred to 
above, which opened on Tuesday, and in- 
cluded a * Dickens village,' there is a project 
for a fishermen's club, which has been set 
on foot by Mr. Henry Dickens, Q.O., as a 
memorial of his father, in co-operation with 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. Mr. Dickens will 

five a reading to-night from ' David Copper- 
eid' in aid of the funds, and to-morrow 
Twelfth Night will be performed twice. 

Owing to pressure of other work Mr. 
G. B. fiurgin will, in the autumn, reluc- 
tantly relinquish his ' Diary of a Bookseller ' 
in To'Day^ 



We understand that Mr. W. F. Farmery, 
who fbr some years past has superintended 
the Colonial department of Messrs; Hutoh- 
insou and Oo., has resigned his position. 



The CriUc, of New York, seeing the name 
of Alfred Gilbert just after that of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan in the Jubilee Honours 
List, jumped to the conoloslon that the 
latter was Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the Ubrettlsb 
of Sir Arthur's famous operas, and makes 
some remarks on the atnmge selection of 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr Leoky as representa- 
tives of Yictorian literature I 



'black Maria' jmms down the street 
without «ver giring a tiionght to the 
probability that it contains one or 
more persons as innocent as tbemselves, 
who will, nererthdess, be oonriotcd owing 
to the infirmity of judgment displayed by 
juries, and that for the convicted there 
is at present no regular api>eal«. and usually 
no hope of redress from the irregular appeal 
to the Home Secretary. 



Mr. W. H. Malloek has soon tired, ap- 
parently, of editing the combined Naiianal 
Observer and Briheh Review. 



We are glad to see such enterprise on the 
part of a librarian as that displavedin The 
JhibUc Library Jawtnal, aa excMlent quar* 
terly magaaine issued in connection with 
the OardijS and Penarth Free Public 
Libraries. Mr. John Ballinger, to whom 
this effort is, we believe, due, has not only 
obtained some rerj respectable original 
articles for his journal, but has illustrated 
it with some good photographs of local 
celebrities. 



The Atdhor for this month contains an 
article of great interest to British authora 
on the revision of ^he Berne Oonvention 
arrived at last year in Paris, and inoor- 
porated into the law of the German Empire 
on February 10, 1897. The Paris Confer- 
enoe drafted an additional Act and a 
Declaration. The latter was accepted by 
all the countries of the union, including 
Norway, with the exception of Great 
Britain. The British delegates could not 
agree to three matters, of which the third 
and perhaps the most important was the 
restraint sought to be placed upon the 
the dramatisation of novels by including 
them in * adaptations.' The reason why 
Great Britain holds ont against putting 
any restriction upon a peouliiarly irritating 
form of literary theft ia hard to disoorer. 



In an interesting article on ' Waterloo, 
in Th9 .We§inUn$t€r Review, Mr. H. G. 
Keene reminds us that ' some of the most 
brilliant metrical rhetoric in the whole of 
" Childe Harold " waa originally thrown off 
to oblige a lady, and under the immediate 
inspiration of the scene of this world's 
tragedy.' Byron had been on a visit to the 
field of battle on April 26, 1816, being him- 
seU at that time a self-made outcast. After 
his visit he spent the evenini^ with a gentle- 
man and his wife, who occupied apartments 
in Brussels. The lady asked him to write 
something in her album, and Byron con- 
sented. The result was the passage, after- 
wards embodied in * Ohilde Harold,' begin- 
ning: 'Stop! for thy tread ia on an 
empire'^ dust.' 

The Humanitarian League is trying to 
rouse public opinion by issuing ' A Plea for 
a Court Of Criminal Appeal' in cheap 
pamphlet form. The matter is one the 
urgency of which would be more felt if 
average people were not consummate 
optimists in such matters. They watch • 



The ifteenth volume of the * Famous 
Scots^Seriee, 'Sir Walter Scott,' by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, will be issued by Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier in a few 
days. 

The popularity of Kelmscott Press books 
with collectors is attested by the fact that 
only 70 paper copies out of 250 of the late 
Mr. William Morris's posthumous ro- 
mance, ' The Water of the Wondrous Isles/ 
remained unsold (before imblication} on the 
28th ult. The book, of which the cheapest 
edition is three guineas, was to have been 
re&dy early this m<mth. 



The Spectator comments, in its peculiar 
sub-humorous way, upon Mr. Bryce's 
speech at the North London Collegiate 
School on Thursday. Mr. Bryoe, it will 
be remembered, dwelt nxK>n the fact that 
Englishmen nowadays are i^t to become 
absorbed either in bus^ess or in sports— a 
sufficiently trite observation by the way. He 
followed it up, however, by a prophecy that 
literature would decline among them, and 
that the highly-trained women would take 
the place pf the men-i-and we aro not sure 
that he need have put this in the form of a 
prophecy. The Spectator chooses to as- 
sume that Mr. Bryoe meant that a time 
would come when ' there will be no more 
poets, no historians, no theologians,' Ao., 
among men, and adds in more or less 
cryp^ phrase: 

We fear Mr. firyce, who was talking to a 
girla' school, was overpowered by his audi- 
ence, and tempted to give them back in a 
flood what they gave him in vapour. 



The Queen has gramousl^ accepted the 
dedication of Prince Ranjitsinjhi's volume, 
entitled 'The Jubilee Book of Cricket,' 
which Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are 
about to bring out, acconipanied with a 
hundred full-page plates. Twenty of the 
latter will be reproduced in photogravure 
for the edition de luae, which is limited 
s^cUy to 350 copies, each signed and num- 
bered by the author. Two other editions 
—a fine-paper edition and a popular edition 
—have also been prepared, it is rumoured 
that 'Prince Banjit^ has been paid a ?ery 
handsome sum for his book. 



An official handbook to ' South African 
Sports and Pastimes ' has been prepared by 
Mr. G. A. Parker, honorary secretary to 
the South African Cricket and Football 
Associations, and the volume, illustrated 
with nearly flf tjr portraits of the leading 
athletes and officials in every part of the 
country, is being issued by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. The rise and 
progress of cricket, football, cycling, tennis, 
and other sports in South Africa are fnllr 
dealt with in the book, which has by way or 
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frantupiMe a i>ortimit of the Hon. Cecil 
Bbodet, to whom it is dedicated bj the 

utkor. 



HMira. Loninnuis and Ca haye nearly 
nudf A book on ' Oroqnet : Ite Histoid, 
Ralai, and Seorets,' by Mr. Arthor Lillie, 
who was ohamj^ion of the Chrand National 
Croqoet Club m 1872, and winner of the 
AUeomere' Championship at Maidstone 
kitTSsr. 



Fnder the title •Pot-Ponrrl from a 
Surrey Garden/ Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Ga are abont to issne a volame of essays by 
Mrs. 0. W. Earle. To it Lady Constance 
Lytton is oontri||nting an appendix. 



lAfi, of New York, oslls the aotion of 
Xr. Jtines Gk>rdon B«>nnett 'an insnlt to 
"ICirk Twain,*" ' and suggests that Mr. 
Ommm should administer to him 'a 
liiigiiig rebnke for his impndent proposi- 
tion to raise a charity fond for tbe 
inimorist's benefit.' Then follows this 
HDtence, which seems to be inspired by 
■ome personal resentment : — 

Ko cos familiar with Mr. Benneifs treat- 
■ent oi his own employees credits him wi^ a 
mt smount of sympathy for writers, and 
tbe Strdld might with far greater propriety 
open ft snbecription fond for its own editors 
and reporters. 



How conolosiTe, in fiction, is the finding 
of a bottle with a messajg;e in it stating that 
the sender is on the point of going to the 
bottom ! No one tbmks of doabting tbat 
tbe writer of the message actaally found a 
watery grave. Yet a young man who 
went to Canada as an emigrant a few 
months aeo is still alive and in commtini- 
caitioa with his friends, althoagh a bottie 
eontaining a * message from the sea,' saying 
be was momentarily expecting to be 
iwallowed np, and condnding with the 
vnal pions inyooation, was picked np on 
Sible Island. Tbe contents were tele- 
l^bed to Halifax, and made good ' copy,' 
boib there and in the English town where 
tbe lad's parents live. An exact explanation 
oftlieoccnrrenoe has yet to be received, bnt 
we bope it was not a practical joke. 



Tbe point is being disputed now in the 
American courts whether the late Dr. O. W. 
Holmes ever secured a valid copyright in 
bis famous book, 'The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table.' It is claimed by those 
interested in defeating the copjrright tbat 
its publication seriaUy from October. 1857, 
to October, 1858, in The AUantie MantMiif, 
ybicb was neither copyrighted in whole or 
in part, is fatal to the copyright in the 
l)ook. Until this flaw was discovered it 
^s believed the copyright was all right 
Qntil 1900. The Supreme Court has to give 
. its decision shortly. 



*Tbe Little Minister,* which some consider 
Hr. J. M. Barrie's most famous work, is to 
appear as a play at the Hay market early in 
tbe coming season. 



Heiirs. James Baker and Son, of Olifion. 
us ibout to publish a tale of ocean lifej 



which will appeal especially to those inter- 
ested in shipping matters. It is from the 
pen of Miss Hester Grey. 



We mpret to hear that Mrs. Behriener is 
so nnwefl th4i she has bad to abandon her 
w^k for a period of absolute rest. 



Tbe patient reader, in tbe case of Mr. 
Stanlers famous book, 'In Darkesjb 
Africa? may now reap the reward of bis 
self-restraint by puronasing for 5s. what 
would originidly Imve cost him two guineas. 
Of course, he does not get> the same paper 
and type, or the same finish ; bnt he gets 
all the solid and substantial delights of 
reading. Tbe cheap illustrated edition of 
' In Darkest ACrioa^^publiehed by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. this week, is mar* 
vellous value for the money. 



Mr. T. H. Roberts, the proprietor of In 
Toum and other publications, is endeavour- 
ing to suoplement his charitable intention 
towards the survivors of the Light Brigade 
of Balaclava fame, sevent/ of whom he 
entertained at 158, Fleet-street, E.p., during 
the Jubilee week. The idea is to raise a 
fund for the benefit of the most needy oi 
these men, and all who are willing to oo« 
operate are reqvested to oemmnnioate 
<yt«ot with Mr. RoberU at the 



address. 



above 



The Logia or Sayings of* Ghrtst, dis- 
covered by Messrs. B. P. Grsnlsll and 
A. 8. Hnnt, of Oxford, whiofa Mr. Henry 
Frowde is about to publish for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, are contained on one 
piece of papyrus, 5| inches by Bi inches, a 
well preserved leaf of a book. While the 
ooUeotion of sayings may have been made 
even earlier than the bei^nning of . the 
second oentury, the , writing itself (very 
clear uncials) may be said with tolerable 
certainty to be not later than the third 
centurr, or at least 100 years older than 
any MS. of the Gospels. The Logia are 
detached sayings without context, emnbatio 
and precise in character. Each verse begins 
with the words, 'Jesus saith.' Some are 
unlike those in tbe Gospels, others have 
their parallel in the New Testament, but 
the phrase(dogy difPers. Compared with 
the sayings recorded by the Synoptic 
EvaugelisU, thesA sayings are most like 
those handed down by St Luke. These are 
certainly not part of those supposed to 
have been behind St. Matthew, bnt are part 
probably of an early collection similar 
in character to that which the evangelist is 
believed to have made. 



A sketch of the lives of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smedley, of Matlock Bank, by Henry 
Steer, will be published immediately by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Tbe volume will be fully 
illustrated with portraits and views. 



The Sydney Daily Te2s^rfip&, comment* 
ing on our recent national celebrations, 
indulged in the following delightloUy 
mixed sentence : 

The great Napoleon came aftes Waterloo to 
seat himself at the hearth of the British 
Empire^ and his misguided son took refngs 



there, both before and after he occupied th* 
throne of France. 

St Helena as *the hearth* of the BriUsh 
Empire might pass, but 'son' must be 
t^cen in a Siblioai i 



The Bozburghe Press, Limited, will 
issue shortly a work entitled, ' From the 
Womb of the Mondng/ by Birdi Yye. 
The book . oontains vnmified stories of the 
Eeat, reminding the reader of Leila 
Bookh and kindred tales, with a second 
part composed of delicate^ rendered verse. 



Lovers of Selbome and ef the country 
generally will be interested in the new 
^Bamblet^s Library, for Hedgeside, &m* 
side and Fireside^' of which the fimt 
volume, 'yatnre Chat,' by Mr. E..A. 
Martin, F.G.S^ dealingprinmpaliy with the 
village which Gilbert White made famous, 
is about to be published by Messrs. B. £. 
Taylor and Son, Old^street^ Aldersgate. 



•The King's (Mt' wUl be the title of a 
Tcdnme of stories by Robert Gromie, which 
Messrs. R. Aiolin and Co., of Beifkst, have 
in the press. Mr. Gromie is best loiown 
as the author of 'The Oraok of Doqm^* 
which appeared in Sir George Newnes'a 
' Famous Books ' Series. 



Readers desirous of knowing what !s 
going on in modem (}ennan literature 
will find the UUfsmetas XfitarerisdU 
Bundeehau a new, cheap fortnightly 
literary joumi^ published by Martin 
Hannemann, Berlin, worth notice. For 
the very moderate quarterly subscription 
of 60 pfennigs ther g^ here four pages 
fortnigntly <3 reviews and book notices, 
with a novdette thrown in. • The Isading 
feature, however, to book*buyers is the com* 
plate list given of all new works and new 
editions in everv department of German 
literature, together with a list, less com* 
plete. of foreign publications daring each 
fortnightly interval. 



THRILLING TALES.^ 



Tn title of Mr. Sinjohn's book gives an 
imx>erfect idea of the varied nature of its 
oontents. The ten stories in From the Four 
Winde include within their gecMpraphical 
range the Fiji Islands, Monte Oarlo^ the 
West Indies, the seas below the Southern 
Cross, London, New Caledonia, South 
Africa, Italy, and Morocco. The stories 
are not all of even merit, and one or two of 
them are clouded in parts by the sort of 
hazy vagueness which is a mark of the 
rk of 



impressionists, whether they use 
the painter's brush or the writer's pea. But 
lovers of the romantic will find the book, as 
a whole, exceptionally attractive from the 
wonderful power displayed in it of portray- 
ing scenes and characters of a weird, lurid, 
bizarre, and melodramatic cast. ' The 
Capitulation of Jean Jacques ' is, we think, 
the best tale in the collection. There Is a 
s^endid situation in it^ which is handled 
with admirable effect 



' * From th« Foot Wiado. |Bj John 
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Whbk Dt, WrigtiPs '^e BAiitft in: 
IreUuid ' a p peafwi d, a c o p y of -it fell into 
^^t^jjn of lir. Anfan il.W¥XAj. Ab 
% geu0i»]i role t)ie moire copies an authM! 
Oifpoiep cf tW bettor he is pleased, but 
inf this ease ire doabli if Dr. Wtigbt 
•ipeHeiees the nami amonst of gratifi. 
Mton; owing' toi^beyety serete ftutnling 
tb iMiicli Mr. MaeSay haM 8abjl9cted tbo 
Tolnme in quo s tioni - After-a-due course 
^if.deUber^tiom <a Jnzury whidi mora often 
than not the proteasipiial reviewer is pre* 
▼enM fnw by the hundreds of poets and 
SMldists lAe claim parUof hh tkxie)^* 
Mr. MaoJEay atlfcaeked Dr. Wrigbt itf 
Th^^ WedmiiuUr Beview on the scone 
c* inacpttracj, .and now, nsing bis 
aaUde M. a basis^ he has compiled 
a book in which his painataHng 
and thorough methods mre well eiemplU 
$ed* After reading. his. able chapters it 
IS impossible ta resist tiie condosite 
that 'The Brontes in Irdand' was nn- 
deservedly Incly among the critics, for 
Mr. MacKav justly riddlep not a fbw. of 
Dr. Wright^s statemwita. The Sr&nteti • 
Fact and FieHon does not open with a 
cannonade affOtaiBr the pontion fortified 
hj'Or, Vffight While engaged on the 
mbiect of the Brontea the author of th« 
book now lA front of m has thought it 
Well to^ bring forward most, if not all, dj 
the points upon which he disa^ees with 
t^e recent historiana of that gifted family 
which haa doae ao much to keep eoE3e<)^, 
tijre busy. Consequently, he fa«|^ias bf 
breaking a couple of huiods with M>; 
COenient^ Shorter; whose admirable book 
OB CharlQtto BrontS w^ had the pleasure 
of' itviewiuff ' some few months ago. 
Eelij^on and love are the matters con*: 
tbsted. Mr. Shorter 'l^vea us,' says 
Mr. MacEay, 'with the impression that 
she [Oharlatt^-^was^-ar strict Tory 
touched with Qrangeiam^. a. condition 
of mind mating well with a narrow 
Evangelicism ; and ke objects strongly to 
if^hat }ia oonsiders to be a. serious* mifit 
representation. When doctors differ, who 
shall decide ? As we haTe no affection 
finr the post of umpire, We shall pass on 
to a brief comment upon the remaining 
point of marked difference betweeii these 
two fkuthorities. This is: 'How ^d 
Charlotte Bronte feel toward M. fi^j^. 
and what effect upon her after-life was 
made by her acquaintance with him ? ' 
We are ghbd to observe in Mr> MacEay a 
reluctance to play the spy upon th^ 
secrets of ' Charlotte Bronte's heart. The 
author of • Jane Eyre/ as fax as we can 
teUt never confided to her dearest friends 
her emotions with regard to, M. H^r ; 
and wbalit was' too saior^d for .jievehution 
to a bosemocompaaiion is haidly good 
ifciaterial for diiicussion at Uiislateperiod> 
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HOjWever, so mtich has been stated aiid^ 
hinted hy preceding biqg^i^hera .t^rt 
Mr. MacEay has had to take notice of the 
many conflicGng views which' have been 
Biade puUio. He* awmtiaTiaea ^Mr. 
ShorterspositioninthefollowingsenteBoet 
— * The stoiy is not true, but if it were 
true it would bo disereditaUe.* Joining 
issue, with Mr. Shorter he responds thus : 
• The stbiy is pn/batiiy true, out it true 
it is not discreditable!' After carefully 
Qoting. ihe jxEigea.used bv Mr. HacKay 
for this aettmg forth of hia ai^gumenta, 
we feel obliged to think him in the right. 
A strong Reason for his faith is held by 
ihe plUf^praph quoted below 7-^ 



■zBerlSBee* * ' 

Kow, on flndifiir Ghariotts firoatS se pwlsot 
a mittrest of aU the moodt of lo? e at it affects 
women, and especiaUy of t&e toore traffic 
a^>eota oliit»o|ie eaiinotjMitaslr, Hewdid-alie 
obtain this knowledaef . Is sBo writing 
merely from obser? ation or from persohal 
feeling^ Lochily we can give the answer in 
her own words. 'Details, sitnations which I 
do not nnderstimd and cannot personally 
inspect, I would not for the world meddle 
with. • • B$Mb$, moI one fe^i/ng on any 
mAiiet, fMUe tit ptiwiie, will I et^ef afut t\mi 
I do not reatty esperienM.' Bui ^is asstiraaoo 
is not Bssoseery to thoee who hate lotingly 
stndied kar works. Thelight that iadn them 
is not pale reflected light i the burning rajs 
oome direct -from the source ia which thej 
were kindled. Personal feeling Tibrates in 
every Ifaie of CharieSte's writing. IhaS her 
aofiels a«e the ontoome of persona] e ap ef ie nfe 
is, to those who know bar best» a self-evident 
tnith« 

It bdng granted that in ' Shirley * and 
' Villette' there is to be found an amas- 
ing knowledge of the pangs of unrequited 
love, the question naturally arises, 
Where did this consciej&tious artist 
collect the necessary matierialf Surely 
she experienced a hopeless passion. 

We*hav^ieft our s Bl v ia i imfiA space for 
feferring to Hr. BlacKay's cool and 
ConviAchig attack upon many of the 
assertiona embodied, m 'The Brontes in 
Ireland.' For those who may happen to 
have upon their shelves. a. copy hi Dr. 
Wrighrs book it will be an amusing 
procedure to conmsM it statement by 
statement with lur.MacKay's counter- 
blast. 

Mr. J. Bamsden is another gentleman 
who finda himself quite unable to accept 
the conclusions of I>r« Wright.. In the 
tenth section of his book Mr. Bamsden 
defines a true biographer as a man who 
is fully "prepared conscientiously to 'do 
his ivLtv, to take the greatest care with 
his worir, that it may be perfect^ or at 
least as near jperfection as it may be 
possible to get it. ITnf oitimately he has 
not illustrated this dictum by means 
of faiaowii book, which, truth, to teU, 
lays itself open in many passage to a 
ciuax*ge of slovenliness. The BrorUi 
Homeland surprises us because of its 
indifferent eoti4K>sition, for in these, davs 
it is. chstotnar^ to meet with aiithors who 
nwiintaifn a moderately high' stahdfurd of 



prose. ^This tind o< writing is abso- 
lutely displeasing. 

The Brmiti'VraterfUL 

if6fk 'qttietly up hy the fall side ; walk with 
reverent feet over tbe sodden weeds and 
grass, knowing wboee footfalls are 'neath the 
decays start not to see the small, staxry, 
hlae flowers— smiling through the tear-drops 
-TTanother of the silent pleaders for remeiu* 
hrance i the splk j (praases^ the ferns rearinii 
their graoef al fronds out of the mossy gronn^ 
all reveal delicately-tinted pictures. 

'^ Fame on this flat rock, which the water 
scarcely hee^ in its beadlnng ooorse, and the 
projecting masses aho?eform into an alcove; 
yet, shudder not if an eerie f e<*Ung creeps 
o?er you. The birds have hushed their ^ong, 
and the snn shines not; sflU no wind has 
passed across the eleee air^ and the rippling 
music does not cease. Chase away th^'se 
ominons foreshaxfb wings in musings on the 
post. Take thy fill of this harbour of peace, 
losing thy grasp on the mundane, and miag 
forth into . aerener heights of inward com- 
OiUAing. In nuviuriag there ezalred passions 
may there not gather round the presences who 
have drawn strength from this solitude^ and 
power to burst the shackle? of conventuality, 
to rise from such thraldom unto a plan^ q^ 
individual thooght. 

. If flMOy plays thus« give it free scope ; 'twill 
gather sweet thoughts to dwell upon in after 
days, or it may bind thee with a more laiting 
lii& to the sonls of the BrontSs. 

As it is impossible to recommend Tki 
Bronte Homeland to our readers, we 
think it well to leave it without any 
f urtber oommentb 



BHAKBSPEABE'S LONDOIT.* 

Mb. WiL^itAH Abcheb has said, in a. 
pasaaffe quoted by Mr. Fairman Ordish« 
that he would give one year of his life 
to obtain a single hour out of the ins- 
eoverable past^ that hour to find him 
'among tbe audience at the Globe 
Theatre, in or about the year 1600, with 
liberty to run round between the acts and 
interview the author-actor-manager, Mr. 
William Shaikespeare, in.bis tiring-room.' 
It is to be feared that if Mr. Archer 
met with the enchanter who could gratify 
his desire he would find that he had 
aslied. for too little. As the mapc 
iixty minutes drew towards an end I 
can imagine him excitedly ofEeriDff 
' another year for another hour,' and 
even then a ' third year for a 
third hour* — ^for, truth to tell, how 
much real knowledge of the * material 
eonditiona under which Shakespeare 
worked* could be brought out or the 
Mrrecoverable past' in a single hour 
spent as Mr. Archer suggests? One 
hour ! Why even a distinguished dramatic 
critic, with all his wits about him, would 
scarcely have time to regain his breath 
in his so changed environment, and would 
have very little margin left in which 
to absorb trc(e impressions of the 
material conditions of the time and 
to make anything of his interview with 
Shakespeare. 



^ SbalcMp^re's London s ▲ 8tad j of I<ob<Io&^ th« 
Mxft et Onsen Sttsntetlk Bf T^ FiinMa 4MM^ 
JXa. (7.X.I>tBtnBdOo. 8fcii#M 
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Tbii, howarer, is trifling. The 
encbanter it ia to be' feared is yet to seek, 
and thoold he appear tbere maj be keen 
competition for his fayours; I, for one, 
am quite prepared to ontbid Mr. William 
Aiefaer's cautious rashness in years for 
Jwon. Howerer^ faiBng' any opportunil^ 
of - iCepping backwarde or&t three cen* 
tones, our only altematiTe is to attempt to 
lelnnld by means of words — ^with a uttle 
bit invented and a little bit inferred — 
the London in whidi Shakespeare 
vnragfat and triumphed. The thing has 
beoi tried oyer and over again in brief ; 
writers of the poet's biography have had to 
aak their readers to imagine this, picture 
tlttt, and oonceiTe the other'^^to bombast 
oot^ieir few current facts with a goodly 
draft on the imagination. That a patient 
itodent c^ piece together scraps of his- 
foi7 so as to make Uie metropolis appear 
to 08 as it was in Shakespeare'a time 
is made obvious by this new vohime from 
ik auUior of a scholarly work on * Early 
London Theatres.' 

Mr. Eairman Ordish's ShakupewtiB 
Xombm comes to us as one dl 'the 
Tbmple Shakespeare Manuals ^— ^ that 
admirable series called into existence by 
the great and well-desenred success of 
Ueasrs. Dent's 'Temple' Shakespeare.. 
The book has by way of frontispiece a 
reduced section of •Visscher's View of 
London/ taken in the year of the poet's 
death, 1616, which shows os London ft*om 
west of Whitefriars Stairs to east of the 
Tower, with, in the immediate foreground, 
Sonthwark and the Globe and Bear 
Garden Theatres. At the outs6i* the 
antbor declares^ and declares* with 
reason, 

tUt LoadoB-^wbere 8hakssp#afe liTed sad 
toeomplidrad tbs work of hit life— sboold 
iWe with Stoat ford-OD*ATea the hononr of 
•aweiatioB with the namo and memory ef 
WilUMD Shakespeare. 

The city of London, with its Tast 
co&geries of suburbs, has grown out of 
•B knowledge withhi the last three 
ceoturies. Places that were rustic 
tillages in Shakespeare's time are now 
part and parcel of the metropolis, and 
cannot cTen be called suburbs. 
Btti in Vriie* 

It foQiywe that life in 8hakeipeate*v London 
vai net the dittlQetit* town^iife wbioh wo 
MMciate with the London of to«daj4 ▲ yoooff 
inan from a proTinetal town, mod to rural 
ogHti and sounds, endowed' with the lore of 
nature, would not pine for the green fields at 
^OBs ; be would take a walk into the conntry. 
Bs woold find a forest of Acdea on the 
beiKhta of Hampstead and Highgato) he 
C|>tikl take part in a sheep-shearing celebra- 
tion at evfn a less distiince. As he walked 
tbrodgh the city on business bent, a flock of 
^|Vd docV or tenl might win^ over his head 
^ih outstretched necaa, taking flight from 
the isanbet on the north of the city, to the 
^▼w or I he marshes on the aouth between 
Paris Qarden and Lamb**th. One of the mott 
delii^btM features of the ei'y itself, tbe^ity 
within tbs walU, was the spaeione galden 
^ttaehed to moat of the ancient houses ; these 
K>«^ Yvre well stocked with fruit-trees. 



dwellinga. The Htlsen In his warebonWeor 
living f^^om eenid bear the il-tte of the piratl« 
ca! blackbird among his froit, or the song of 
the throsh, or the linnet's pretty wa^Hlei If 
Bbftkeraeare had bit lodging in the precinct 
of 6t. He'eB'li. Bishop«gate« ne woola doubt« 
less hear the enekoo, 

' When daisies pied and Violets Uo^' 
AndUdjreniooka.allailrec.whits» - 
And cnckoo-bndt of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with dslighC 

Or if (as we Miefe ^e did at one tidi«> ke 
dwelt on the 8nrrey side, near the Bear 
Oarden, the note of Philomel, 'the winged 
Dtyad/ might reach him from among the 
trees as he lay sleepleti land in thot^t some 
summer night: 

'When to the Mfiione ef tweet silent 
thought', 

he summoned up remembrance of things past 
Katuie was ever calling td Sbakespe%re, bv 
earand'eji^ while- he lived and workbd fi 
London. 

Much ifl made bj some ciitice of tbe 
^ect 6f 8hake8i>eare*a t6untry bringing- 
up in fostering in him a loving observa- 
tion of Nature ; hencotit is said, allusions 
innuoseraUetlmmgb/o^t his works. Such 
observation,! an Mr. Odndish shows, ceuld 
be carried on as well around Jxmdon as 
it then existed as it could emid the lanes 
of leaf J Warwickshire. 

italresi^tnre. nature* nnt uuitfon. 

^ebabi> of loving observation of nature 
and her wa^ was not ebecfked by Shaken 
speare's lerooval Ireni Stratford to London. 
It happened that^ wit^ the qniskeniayof kit 
intellectual lile ta the metropolis, his opporw 
tunities of nature-ttady weM hard)y lett 
than they would li^vp been had he abode in 
Warwickshire} and there can be no jdoubt 
that his con^iog to London developed his 
general powers of observation, as niii calling 
coastantiy ez^raised his gift of expression* A 
grasp of these conditions Alters the customaigr 
point of view with segard to Shakespeare. 
H;.therto the poet has been plaoed^ in the 
Imnginatipa of his devotees, in the meads and 
lanes of Warwicksbire« along the banks of 
the. winding Avon i and» no duubt, here was 
*n a trAia sense. his home, and, tberefott>, fiUj 
eaotK(h, it has beooine bis ahrinsbthe Meo^-a 
of the Engliih ^ajQCw But it is evideptk not 
only that Iiondon bore its share in the 
detelopment of tbe geniot of Shake8p«>a«er 
but i^lao that this shaie inolud** d a Urge part 
of his devek^ment as the prophet and poet of 
Nature. 

Mr. Ordish has had a fascinating task 
— a labour of love, I should imagine—- 
and has acquitted himself w^ A 
patient perusal of Oerard's 'Herbal/ 
Stew's * Survey,* Hentzner's record of his 
travels, and other works has afforded 
many scraps of inf ormation, l11 of which, 
taken together, succeed in making us 
realise, probably with some accuracy, 
what London was really like in the days 
when Shakespeare was numbered among 
her dwellers. A delightful book on an 
absorbing subject, Shakespeare* $ London 
should find a place even on the shelves 
of the most modest students of our 
national poet- Jt ha^ some ^excellent 
illustrations o£ ' bits ' which still remain, 
to give us 8(nne idea of what the ei^ was 
like in the spacious days. 



OVIDB BOOKS* 



Mb, Oraxtp ALUN'ii BstpitNn is en tbe 
lines as ttie ' Paris ' aad * Floretioe ' already 
noticed b v us. tt is designed ' to supply the 
tourist who wishes to use hie travel as a meens . 
of onltnse with such in/omation as will enable 
him to understand, and therefoiee to enjflQr* 
the aiehitectare^ scnlptmre, painttn9» .jsnd 
minor arts of the towns he visite,' Tlie ids» 
is a good one.and is qertainlj weUworked oud 
in this partioalar volame. We leoett tbe 
glorious < AdoratioB* in Ghent Cathedral' in 
tvery detail afterreading lir. Grsnt Allen's 
description, tDoogh it is yeers sinoe we did 
as he now advises-—' ask the Saoristan te let 
you sit before it.for spme time in quiet.* 

Black's Trotsoeks is in its twenty-lonrHi 
edition, and the reissue is well up to date* 
The Folnmes felatiufl^ to Seotland are Ujm 
and away the best of Messrs* Blaok'e guide- 
boeka. The ene before ns is general^ 
esoellent s^id has a full supply of maps* 
Under Mr. MoncriefPs editorship it has 
distinctly improved, Imt we could stills spate 
some survivi^s from the olden time wbett' 
' Black ' had fewer rivals. Tbe sumo finpTs 
Korth Wal€$ if fprestly improved, and for the 
lower ground is psaetically* all thst the 
majority of helidsy. travellers will req[nire* 
It IS less sstisfaetprj as a guide to the moua* 
tains, though oven m this depsiiment there 
has been a distinct adtanos. We .wonder, 
where the writer nt^e description of the 
*eitensive cavern* in the hill above Gwryoh 
Castle obtained his inlocmatioD. We venture 
to think tbsit this and certaih other traces of 
lamp-liflrht travel sbduTd have been removed 
when the work was recast 

J^oH9Mmei»,'on the whele, n fairly geot. 
volume,, but it is more like^ to-be eervioeable ' 
to the sojourner than the active pedeftrian 
on a through tour. Indeed, the only provl- 
sioii for the latter class of tourist is the 
s li'ary and quite inadequate 'map of the 
oountj, on the mloqte scale of six miles &i ' 
thereabouts to an inch. The ediror should 
have cat out such nonsense as tbe'odmphiisoll 
of Ijhlw6rth with OloTelly, and when be ad- 
mitted Siilisbnry and its' neighbourhood into 
a Dorset volume he should not have been con* ' 
tent to describe old Sarum as 'showing very 
plHin traces of fortiflcatlon.' 'Tr|M;ei,' for- 
sooth! 

Hampthift appears lo have l>eeii suT^ted 
to careful revision, and the plan of the volume 
has been wholly recast in view of Bourne* 
mouth being now the headquarters of the ' 
mjority of holidaj trsvellers. Further 
afield there are some indications that old* 
world text has been reprinted, e.g., t^e so* 
oalled tomb of William Bufns— certainly woi 
bis, possibly thst of Bishop Henry do Biois-^ 
is still assigned a place to the East of the 
presbytery, though it was years ago rmnoved 
to the centre of the choir. ▲ very modest 
portion of Hackwood Park is open to the 
public, and for .many years ^Lord Bd1tdn*s 
steward' has had nothing to say about the 
mansion. Tbe half-inch maps from t he revised 
ordnance survey are good, yet tbat of tbe New , 
Forest will be of no use to this visitor wno' 
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deeirat to find mioh w»11-known ipots as 
Queen's Bow^« I'ncrrlft's Wood Oak, Mark 
▲■b, &e, Theee names do not appear npon it. 

Mr. Edward Smith's England and WaU$ is 
Mmethinit after the fashion of the 'Murray ' 
of that name, it is, in faet, a small fi^aset- 
teer, the plaoes deeoribed being arranged 
alphabetloaUj* bat with numbers affixed 
showing the oentre from which they may be 
visited. We cannot pretend to have tasted 
one in a thousand of the statements it oott- 
tains. 80 far as we hare obserred the com- 
piler has had at command some of the best of 
local authorities. Under 'Anglesey' he 
might with advantage make the mining stoiy 
more up-to-date. * fieaulieu ' is not three but 
eight miles from Lyndhurst-road» and the 
nearest i^ation, nearly four miles off. is Beau- 
lieu-road. 'Hartland, . . . with a tiny 
harbour/ is a statement that might mislead 
the amateur yachtsman. The andent buiid- 
ioga in Wineheiter are treated too perfunc- 
torily, and it is curious merely to read ' a part 
of the castle has been otilised for public pur- 
poses/ when the magnificent hall built by 
Henry III. is meant. 

Wo hare also reCeiyed Seatide WaUring 
Plae€$, now in its twenty-first year of publica- 
tioB« a usefid combination of gaaetteer and 
directory 1 Tk4 8pa» of WaU$, by T. B. 
Boberts, likely to be of serWoe to invalids; 
Timbridg$ W€lU of To-day, by W. Stanley 
Martin and B. Prescott Bowi and the Qfieial 
0%id— to the Great Bastem and Scarborough 
and Whitby Bailways. 



JULY BBTIETTS. 



TES CONTMMPORAMT. 

Thb uott striking article this month is 
Mrs. Bmihr Crawford's on 'The Queen 
and Her Ministers.' Her outspokenness is 
illustrated in the following passage : — 

Most of my political friends in Bngland in 
tha eighties were under the banner of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Queen had, I beliere, no 
Premier so devotedly, fco chiralrously her 
servant. Hb feeling of allegiance to her 
never varied; but it waa a Scotch form of 
devotion, and not in the least tliat of a 
coortier, although Mr. Gladstone is a man of 
polished manners and beautiful urbanity. 
But he had stood so much in the presence of 
GedfUtd so realised that nresenoe, that regal 
station must have seemed a small thing in 
his eyes. He respected it. and almost 
venerated it $ but it was dwarfed by hit re- 
ligious feeling, and of small account com- 
piled to the moral elevation that the Queen's 
troubles during her widowhood have added 
to her original character. The mental com- 
plexion of Mr. Gladstone is not English, but 
ek)otch. He can be humblv dutiful to the 
Queen, but cannot fawn before her as Lord 
Bussell and other Prime Ministers did. She 
is so accustomed to flattery as doubtless to be 
like a person who, after being long in a hot- 
house, ffoes into the nippins air. I have ne?er 
heard that she complamea of any want of 
dutiful submission in the manner of Mr. 
Gladstone, but that it was what was behind 
it that she did not like. Certainly his loyalty 
was deai^-seeing and free-thinking, and free 
from the idolatrous element so common in 
Bngland — a country that, being weaned pre- 
maturely from the saints and angels of Roman 
Catholicism, has taken to the base worship of 
royalty and nobility. ... The Queen is 
a carefnl and provident mother. One of her 
old causes of dissatisfaction with Mr. Glad- 
stone was this: She could never, when the 
settlement of a younger child was before the 
House of Commons, get him to have the allow- 
ances of all her family agreed to once and for I and have spent a lifetime in it To a man 
•U« Ba WM too miok impressed with tha i th^ i^TQ<»te th%t tke 09I7 eura is foreign 



desirability of the House of Commons holding 
in this, as in other things, the power of the 

Jurse. The precedent he laid down was, no 
oubt, unpleasant te the Queen, and would 
have seemed to her unnecessary, for her 
family are obedient to her and in public follow 
her and the late Prince's example. But there 
is a possibility of her having descendants 
more >9elf-wiUed and less estimable or 
amiable. She has been blessed, indeed, in the 
docility and respect of her sons and in the 
affectionate companionship of her daughters. 
Bni^ one way or another, the Queen's family 
were, when young, under many discif4inary 
restrictions, tempered always with parental 
aiXection— a feature of Boyal Family life which 
was new when the Queen first appeared as a 
mother. Who can say that Mr. Gladstone's 
evasion o^ the reoueet to settle the whole 
question of Civil ijist allowances was not a 
wholesome restraint on the young princes t 

TRM rONNIQETLT. 

In Mr. Leslie Stephen's ' Pascal,* a leotnra 
originally delivered hefore the West London 
E t hi ca l Society, are handled moral tprob- 
lema of permanent importsuioe and tha 
reasons for regarding Pascal's treatment of 
them as falling short of a solution. Sir H. 
Havelook-Allan writes forcibly on 'Eng- 
hind'a Military Position/ and argaea that, 
if the situation ba dealt with, promptly, 
improved organisatkm and development of 
sonroes of strength at present neglected 
would double our effective strength at the 
comparatif ely very small additional oost of 
a million a year. In ' The Greek War, as 
I Saw It,' Mr. Bennet Burleigh suppliea 
f nrtlier evidence unfavourable to the Greek 
cause, and also refers very briefly to stories 
which reaohed him, suggesting that the 
condnct of the Turks, espeoiaily the ir- 
regulars, waa not always satisf aotonr. One 
interesting passage in his artide runs 
thus: — 

Crcece 17adeveleped. 

Greece is a fto richer country than is com- 
monly supposed. The many beautiful build< 
ings throughout the country, and particularly 
in Athens, are in themselves a proof of wealth. 
Scarce a tithe of the available land has been 
brought under cultivation. There are vast 
tracts of hillside and valley as destitute of 
population as the ' Wild West ' once was not 
so long ago, and as flt for settlement by the 
shepherd or the farmer. With irrigation and 
better culture the rich plain of Thessaly could 
be made to blossom as the rose from end to 
end. Fully half of it lies fallow. Thessaly 
alone could maintain the population of the 
Greece of to-day. Were it thought to be as 
noble aa object of ambition the making of a 
people comfortable and well-to-do as the 
adding of territory, the rulers of Greece have 
ample and not <iifRcult work before them. 
Agriculture is of the most slipshod kind, 
except upon the big estates of the wine and 
oognao companies. But the chief source of 
w^ness is the maladministration of the 
flnances. Customs duties are levied in a veiy 
loose and criminal fashion. Buglish mer- 
chants declare wholesale cheating goes on 1 
whilst one man has to nay through 'the 
nose/ another, through political influence or 
bribery, gets his goods in free. For much 
the same reason, not half of the other taxes 
are ever collected or paid into the Treasury. 
The revenue, they say, would be instantly 
doubled if it were properly and faithfully 
taken up an^ paid in. 

These ara not the views of men in the 
street, but of prominent fellow-countrymen, 
many of whom have large interests in Greece, 



floancial oontroL Distinguished and patriotic 
Greeks privately say the same. Foreign 
financial control, they declare^ though it 
would not be openly acceptable, would save 
the country and help to recast the temper and 
habits of the people, to the advantage of 
Greece and the Greeks. 

'A. Woman Poet,' hy Mrs. Warn Goniish, 
deals with a very remarkable personality, 
Madame Yalmore, of whose work 
skilfully translated apeoimens are given. 



The New B0ffi$w gives a striking ooloured 
cartoon of Sarah Bernhardt, bv W« Nichol- 
son, suitable for framing. The most im- 
portant article is Mr. David Hannay's' The 
Navy and the Money-Bag.' The writer poin ts 
out that under the revised regulations 
' nobody can enter on the career which may 
make him an admiral unless hia family can 
give him a costly education, and supply him 
with an allowance for a longer time than is 
now considered necessary.' He recalls an 
incident that happened to him some years agb 
when he heard the wardroom steward of one 
of the ships in the Mediterranean Squadron 
remark of his employers: 'And what are 
theyP They think themselves gentlemen, 
and there ain't but. very few of them '00 has 
got anythink but Is pay.' This embodies 
what Mr. Hanaay thinks is 'the real oMivic- 
tion of the average Englishman,' and if the 
Admiralty shares that view there is nothing 
more to be said. TTudoubtedly that is largely 
the view taken in some of the crack regiments 
in the Army. Ko poor man' dare take a 00m- 
■lisaion in them, and if he did hia life would 
become a burden to him« 

Mr. J. S. Little, in ' The Enemies of South 
Africa,' in The New Century, oonfera this title 
on those who hare done anything t^ farther 
the acceptance of the theory that the white 
and black races are essentially one and the 
same, that they are equal. He is looking to the 
encouragement such a doctrine would give 
to intermarriages, and thinks that these would 
result in mischief that might assume national 
importance. We fail to see the necessary 
connectiou between equality and miscegena- 
tion. The latter would take place even if the 
blacks remained entirely subject to the whites. 
It did in the Southern States in alaveryjtimes, 
and we fancy since the emancipation there 
has been less mixture of black and white 
blood than before. 



JULY MAGAZINES. 

[TmBD Nones.] 

» 

VAL TRISBBP. 

J» the Windeor Magaeine Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens gives an excellent ccount of Val 
Prinsep, the famous artist:— 

The whole man is so many .sided and so fall of 
life in everj direction that one literally bardlj 
knows ' where to have him.' This is an age pre- 
eminently of 'reserved force.' Most peoplt, 
hoiug dosperaielv anxious to make tlie moat of 
tbeir little modicum of gifts and graoes, fetl 
within them, oonaoionsly or nnoonaoioosly, an 
uneasy neoeiaity to husband tbeir resonroei. Bat 
this is empbatioally not the case with Mr. Val 
Frinaep. First, there is the aotoal personality of 
the man himself. The outward man is tali and 
powerful, and a good deal of Mr. Prlnsep's anper- 
flnous energy has gone at one time or anothsr to 
atbletio pursnito. When he talks his apeeoh is 
rapid ; he wastea no words, and tiiere ii even a 
touoh of piotnrssaue bmsqnenoss aboat his tarta 
phrasaa. Sometimes, however, hia energetio 
mind moves too quickly. Words, appartntW, 
beoome to him an ineffttotire IriTiality, aod he 
takes ref age in a ' splendid silsnoe.' Bat whethtr 
he Speaks or whethsr he is sflent, he ooqt«7« ^ 
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aaat laprMikm of Tigoroni lift snd of iii Mijoy- 
■•■t Tbm is an slmMph«f6 of eonttaot meatal 
BOTMMBt abonfc bim ; and where he ii, sUgnft- 
tkm emphfttioftUy is Bok. That the life of meb a 
BUI ihenld be full of stir and moTemeat ffoei 
witboit layiiifr. The conditfom amid which it 
pItfMd aatnre to ' raiie ' Mr. Yal Pnasep 
{vfoMed and Umiied the Usee of hit life to eome 
txttoL He would have Made a raafiiiftoeiit fifbt 
if k« bad been called npoa to do eo ; no one need 
doabt that. But oirovmetanoee did not provide 
tht opportitnit^. AU the fairy godmothere 
attnded hie cbrieteninff in the meet ezeellent 
tnnpen, and not even toe epnr of porertj waa 
ma him. A oloae friend of bis father's was Mr. 
G. F. Watte. * I was always in and out of his 
itsaio/ says Mr. Prinsep, ' drawing and painting 
■ad so on, and I liked it very mnob i and one day 
Bj father said to me, "Look here, Watts teUs me 
vol hare talent and that sort of thing, and if yon 
Uks to fo in for it. I'll five yon lo mneh a year 
ier itn yeara." Of oonrse I jnmped at it, and 
ihal^ihow I beoame a painter.^ Mr. Yal Prinsep 
hu dose an immense amount of work in the 
tiiirij>4vo years whiohhave passed since his first 
lietnt was exhibited in the Academy. He is a 
Toy rapid worker, bnt he works—nowadays at 
njr late-^rather On impulse than on any nard 
BBd (ait prinoiplee of industry. ' When I get a 
ikmg I like,' he aays, * I like to go at it and finish 
iL' The impnlae of the moment serree him well, 
lid the number of piotnree which he produces 
0my year under pressure of that rettleos energy 
dha would be outlet enough for moet men's im* 
afisative and creative faculties. Bnt Mr. Prinsep 
iaiiwihaastible, and in his leisure moments he 
ii both novelist and dramatist. He has written 
two ooe-act plays, produced some years since by 
Mr. John Hare, * Cousin Dick ' and ' Monsieur 
If Doc' Of tbeao ' Cousin Dick ' it still played in 
tfaa prorineee, by no means seldom. His novel 
'Yiigiaie' ran aa a serial in Longman*$ some 
ytars ago, and in of coune well Imown to all 
sorsl readers. 

JUnONAL BBJNQ8 BT XABB. 

Mr. E. M. Antoniadi oonoliideg a very inter- 
esting article on the aatroaomical featores of 
Mara in KnowUdge, with the following remarks, 
vhidi^ will be espeoiaUy interesting to any 
whoaro readers of Mr. H.Q. Wella'a thrilling 
story now running in Pearson's t 

Vegetation offers no very satisfactory explana- 
tioii of such appearances, watw (inundations. 
As.) a positively unsatisfactory one, the - ooca- 
lioaal formation of cloud over certain regions an 
utenable one. Perhaps the least improbable-* 
not to say the most plausible— olue to the mys* 
toy flill attaches to the over bold and almoet 
tbmd assumption that what we are witnessing 
rnllars is the work of rational beings, immeas- 
wbly superior to man, and capable of dealing 
vitt thousands and thousands of square miles of 
fnjand yellow material with more ease than we 
ctteal^vate or destroy vegetation in a garden 
«uaece in extent. 



Mr. Stockton's new serial * The Great Stone 
of Sardis,' develops in a most interesting way 
in the new florper'f . ' Sheridan's Bide/ a 
^nonal account by General George A. 
Fonyth, of the United States Army, the 
eontiDuation of ' White Man's Africa,' by Mr. 
Pooltitoy Bigelow, and the first piurt of ' The 
Century's Progress in Physics,' by Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams, are practical papers of great 
interest, and admirably balance the fiction 
vhi<^ is contributed by.Mr. John Fox in 'The 
l^entockians/ and Mr. E; A. Alexander in 
'Hits Eurita Fleason's fielaxation/ in addition 
to the serials by Mr. Frank B. Stockton and 
the late Mr. George Dn Manner. 

The person who hankers after nlligator 
hmitiBff will find some particulars of this 
^orm of sport in Peorson's. The alligator, we 
l«n^ when ho has reached his aOOth year is 
itiUm the first bldom of his yonth, while a 
young spedman of twenty years is too small 
to be worth catching. The bunting of alli- 
Sitoti, though aa exciting, is a dangerous 
Pvm&t, snd it is surprising that there are 
)^w%g«»tl^SJQbgiiit|iik»jrftta«if, 



hears the comparatiTety trivial prices paid 
for their booty. ' Between four and ten feet 
a live alligator is worth anything from 6s. to 
^82 2 while between ten and fifteen feet he 
may fetch £2 lOs. or £S. Above these iMigths 
he wonld be bought for from £4i to ^5.' When 
a tra]K>er comes to grief and is killed, the 
incident is passed by with the remark : ' He 
wore a good sort, bnt 'twere a pity ho wns so 
careless.' 

Mr. Yal FriDsepkB.iL., is Interviewed in Chreat 
ThimghU on 'The Progress of Victorian Art.' 
As regs«ds photography in its relation to art, 
he thinks that .while the photograph shortens 
labour, it requires a first*rate man to know 
how to nee it. - ' Take miniatnre painting, for 
instance, whidi at tbe beginning of the era 
was an art, but has now fallen to the mere 
oc^ying of the photograph. We have hon- 
dieds A miniatures brought before us when 
we are judging at the Boyal Academy, and 
onr ohiit business is to find out which of them 
hare been done straight from the photograph. 
Very few indeed, I regret to say, show inde- 
pendent study.' Aspiring miniatttrists would 
doIweU to take the hint. 

Among the good things in LippineoWi is 
'The Haunted Burglsr,' the story of a man 
who lost faith in his left arm. He found that 
whenever he choked his victims with his left 
hand it was done with sprawled and awkward 
fingers, and was monstrously inartistic. To 
rid himself of the offending member he em- 
ployed himself in a saw-mill, where be suc- 
ceeded in getting his arm severed near the 
shoulder. After that, he became bright and 
cheerful again, and resumed his nefarious 
exploits, but the spirit of his lost arm pursued 
him. 

Fiction is well represented in Th4 Lady** 
R$<Um this month. Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man with* After Many Dajs,'Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steele with ' Idle Tears,' and Mr. F. Frank- 
fort Moore with 'A Lesson in Art' are 
among t^e better-known of tbe contributors. 
A l^igthy illustrated paper on 'The Countess 
of Warwick at Warwick,' and another on 
' The Court of Denmark,' by Mrs. S. A. Tooley , 
are excellent features in an unusually good 
number of this high-class and well-conducted 
monthly. 

The Day (fj)ay$, Hand and Hsarf, and Home 
TTords all appear as special 'midsummer 
volumes' with a varied selection of papers 
and stories suitable to the season. 

Little Folke, which is full of interesting 
reading for the young, gives a Pictorial Album, 
entitled ' Victoria's Beign,' as a supplement. 

' The Snare of the Fowler,' by Ada Cam- 
bridge, and six other complete stories are 
included in Chapman's Magatine. A long 
instalment is giTcn of Miss Violet Hunt* s 
serial, ' Unkist, Unkind 1 ' 

A feature of The BngUehwoman is a story by 
Jaquee Oudant, printed in French. 



The following books and pamphlets also 
lie on our table : 

The Private JAfe cf ihe Qiieea. By One of 
Her Majesty's Servuits. Books innumerable 
have appeared d late telling about the 
Queen's childhood and her public career. 
This volume familiarises us with Her 
Majesty's private life— her fads and fancies, 
what she reads^ what she eats and drinks, her 
pets, her pastimes, and her religion. We are 
nere introduced to the Queen as a house- 
keeper, get a peep into her storerooms and 
kitchen, and see her in the chfuracter of 
hoetess, dancer, and writer. Tbe book, is 
crowded with interesting facts. (C. Arthur 
'Pearson, Ltd. 2s. 6d«) 

T^ePriceleit Gem, By Balmokand,' Cloth- 
seller. The author, who is a resident of Bawal 
Pindi, is of opinion that India and its inhabit- 
uitf tott ttmUy dtt«f|or&t«4 iwUg to dUt- 



regard of tiie Baran ceremony, the aim of the 
originators of which was 'that at the nuptial 
ceremony the man and the woman both 
should be married if they be found of similar 
Baran; and their sole object in marrying the 
man and the woman was chiefly (fie) that they 
both by being so joined in marriage should 
become for their whole life a loving and affec- 
tionate couple.' The word 'banm' means 
colour, sort, or class. Balmokand's view is 
that well-assorted unions between men and 
women similar in type will be the remedy for 
the evils that ill-assorted unions have brought 
about. This is the lesson inculcated in 'Hie 
Priceleu Oem, The work appears to have been 
first written by Bslmokand in Urdu, and 
then to have been done into more than two 
hundred pagee of atrocious Sngli^ by a trans- 
lator who signs himself J. W. Bock weU. One 
passage may be quoted as a specimen of the 
printing, style, and matter of The PrieeUee 
Oemt 'Ji Dayanand were able to understand 
alleffosic (tie) illustrations in the Pnrans he 
would have distinctly known that no one can 
digeet the vedas and the natural philosophy } 
and even if anir one has swoUowed (He) them 
he has had to bring them up with his viscera 
and intestines. Seeing this he ought not to 
hare gulped them in also lest siter doing 
so he might have had to throw them up s^so 
along with his guts, d:o.' WeU done, Mr. 
Balmokand! Welldone,Mr. J. W. Bookwelll 
(Lahore : Mitra ViUsa Press.) 

Why Australia Believes in a Single Odd 
Siandaird. 6y K. L. Nash. A useful tiaet 
(No. 25 of Qold Standard Defence Associa- 
tion's publications), showing up some errone- 
.ons suppositions made by Bimetallists. 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 

London Tovn, The Daily Mail Guide to the 
Metropolis. A concise handbook, partly in 
the form of rambles, with a useful index. 
(JXiOy Jfaa Office. 6d.) 



%* PMishers, when sending hooks for review, 
wovld greatly oblige by mentioning the priest. 



*«* The Bditor does not held himself respon- 
eihle for iho custody or return of unsolicited 
contributions, even when stamps are sent. 



LETTBBS TO THE EDITOB. 



•POGRIMS OF THB NIQBT: 

S.ir,— May I refer the reriewer of 'Pilgrims 
of the Nifcht ' to a lecture by Professor A. T. 
Schofield ? The lecture was delivered at the 
request of tbe Council of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, and is printed as a booklet entitled, 
'Nervee, in Order and Disorder.' The 
lecturer gives several striking instances of 
sudden mental cure of hjsterKsal paralysis ; 
and <m p. 27 he remarks : * The faiUi must 
have an external object of some sort on whidi 
to rest, in order to effect a cure. Mental 
effort is not enough, and mental effort ie not 
faUh: 

The girl who fell from her horse, and was 
supposed to hare sustained a spinal injury, 
was really suffering from hysteria, and her 
environment favoured this belief. ' The Faith- 
healer told her some plain truths.— * Yours 
faithfuDy, 

Sabah Doudnbt.' 



QUEUJMS. 

[The JfintTOn does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into eorre*- 
spondenee regwrding their non-^neerlio ~ ' 
correspondents please write clearly t} 

AtTTHOB WaBTBD-" 

Ot the q«f jyt^oni ' dPf '.ore t|i# bt ^t. 8e tttf 






Ciffljg XiOaTOAByi rWOM^P., 



0^ qnpUd b^ tboB^doD «f .LoAdqn 



To 1a«t odiUon of 'K^ooiatione d* M. tie 
'Comte A^Aoz en IrUnde. Hai it erer been 
pnbliified in Eii|flith P— ▲. A. C. 



ANBWEJtS. 
ItThin tiWVfring quer%»9, iin4Xy fiv ih^ iaU 
^f qitny. All 4iifi««rf af U U deemMd gror 

, Editor, cannot he forwar4»S^'} 

To Abcbibulb Spabks.^ 
(1) ^8M'for»monieiifc 

^; H9tp»tebinfMii,{ik«ibeJ#MT«/ Ae.. 

ia'from MattittV AouM'm * Tonibof liu.^ZBl0 
B. SioGumr* 

To 0. J. 0.^* Bftn^torft of Tiai«/ Ac, ii from 
f Dflf«/. % poem by Kb W, ErnenoB.— Didf 

To IomF.-**:FboTlrgiiiioQ8.'«^W. D« 

To' 8iVBBBFnceT4 (oont<Qii«d).— ^Thorndyke 
Vanor,^ by Miiyy 0/ Boweell (BImoM^ and Son, 
X.«d^ a». 6d.) damibes the /•HandxMl of the 
gogVof Qf4f eeoBil. 



PirBlilOATIONS OF TH% WBBK. 

Vfetlon. ; \ '^ 

Equality. By EdwjLbp jpsiiUiirr. (WiUiun 
Heinemann. Os.) ^ 

CAmEBA tucTDAs OT, 8iraiiqr« Pftimiffeil in, 
Common life. By BbbTha Thokas. (Sottpton 
Low, MantoB, Bnd 09;, Ltd. 68.) 

Trb Qubbb Folk 69 Fivb: T^lee f riwaf Hio 
KinK<^om. Bf JUtid PitTmir- M.A., LL.D. 
(Ula^gow.f Morisqn BrotbeJd.). « ^ 

', Thb.Stobt or MoLLiB. By STabian Bpwfs. 
(Wlmatt AndrewB and Co. de. 6d.) 

KATHLVBirHrSii«;4«nx3nT. (Wffliam Stereni, 
Ltd. li. 6d.) 

Tbb Olbvblasm of TBS Fbait; a Petby. 
pHr% Bomanof» . fijr Alibbd H. Flbtobbb. 
(John Heywood. 3s. 6d.) 

Thb Kino of thb MouNTAnra. Tranilated 
from iheFrenoh ofEDXOMbABonrby Biohabd 
DAmr. With M IntrqdnetioB hv Ahdj^w 
Lano. (William Heinemann. St. da,) 

LuCBRTU. A SaqTiel to 'Her Father's 
Honaar/ By KAxnAaiMBA. BiCBAE^Da. (Qeorge 

Tflc Papk^ Boat. By ' PALiMtTBuB.' (J^es 
Bowd"!!. 3«. @d,> 

To Ybnus i» FiTB Seconds, Bolnft an Ao- 
ooQiit of the Str»nife Dienppo»TAnea of Thomas 
FlmmmsT, Piii-inmker. By Fhjt> T. Jaits. 
liLaittrated by tbe Author, (A. D* Innas and Oo. 
Is, m4 

Ttta 'Stab of trb Sba t A BIctoHcfal IToTel. 
By N. Tbb (Hwoob. Blnstrated. (Mia Hay« 
woodw 6s.) 

Thb OLim nr Lotb. Id Twelve Twingw* with 
sis Addttieiua Slotiei.. By. B. S*.Wasbb« Bb£L. 
(Grant Bicbards. l8.6d.) 

TtfB-BUDBIft8B OF TU HOHOUSABU Mb. 

.LBAT9KBHBAP. fi(y €K>B90N Sifnauiu (G»at 
Biobards. 28.) 

A BoM^viMi Stobt. ByCIOEDOV SiTjeomi. 
(Orant Biobards. di,) . 

Caftaiw MABBTAf* b Notblb. The *King'B 



Xrrs's CoooAOTOr-Onoaa-Vib Xstnet (Toa.11ke)^-* 
The oboioMt raesfei nihe (bmk«i»-ap beans) of the 
■atanJ Ooooa, on belar siib)ecte4 to powerful 

t>drafi)le pnssnr*. giTelorth tbvirsaeesss ef oil, Ust* 
If for UM a flMiy flavonrsd powdsr— 'Gttooaire/ a 
prodeot wbioh, when prepareA with boiUnt water, baa 
iba-oonslateDoeortaaiof wMoh it in now beaeflekUr 
eakinff the plaee with many. Ite aetire pcindple beinc 
a irentla nerve Stimnlant, snppUee the naeded aneMy 
without nndnly aioitinf the eyetraa* Sold oidy m 



Civq' ediLidii. Olla Poi^i^oxA. (QeocgeBoat- 

l&dtfe and Sdhh^ Ltd* 3-, 6d,)' 

' WoNPEKFtrL SxOBrKB FOB Childbbb. By 

JEa^b CRRiiTrAN A^DEBRSH. Tranalatod ftom 
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CAPTAIN HAHAN'B * NELSON.*' 



CiPTAnr HAHijr ii aa ideal maa to 
write TAtf Xi/0 of Nelson: The Smbodi- 
mmt of tike Boa Power of Qreai Britain, 
He is not an Englishman, and can 
therefoTe write of oar national hero from 
aa jtnp^rHft^l point of view ; but though 
be is not an Englishman, English is his 
oatiTelaiiguage^ just as nraoh as it is our 
own — a nuktter of the first importance in 
a t^tf*lrftiftftl book. He is, further, the 
greatest fiying sailor in the navy which 
comes next to our own in historical 
gloiy, and therefore possesses the best 
professional qualifications for his task. 
Undoubtedlj,. the principal and per- 
manent value of Cmtain Mahan's book 
as time goes on will be, like that of Sir 
Harris Nicholas's great oolleotion of 
Nelson's letters, as a storehouse of facts 
for everjone who wishes to study or write 
about Nelson. But it is also a most 
hiniu^eneous and fascinatingly written 
book. 

Captain Mahan is a hero- worshipper 
^t would be hardly possible for a man 
who is himself a great sailor and a life- 
long student of Nelson to be otherwise 
—bat he is by no means blind in his 
hero-worship. He speaks very plainly ; 
as, for instance, when he is writing of 
the period following the battle of Copen- 
hagen, which is most interesting to 
students of Nelson's career, but generally 
sinned over. Here he shows that thougn 
Kelson was the old war-horse again the 
moment he scented battle, yet when it 
came to protracted and uneventful naval 
operations, like patrolling the Channel 
against Napoleon's preparations at 
Bcmlogne for transporting an army to 
England, Nelson was no longer himself. 
In his anxiety to get back to shore and 
La^ Hamilton, he was willing to sacri- 
fice his career, and not ashamed to indulge 
in letters which showed more candour 
tbau dignity. But in the earlier part of 
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the book, when he is unfolding the 
ffrowth of Nelson's marrellous powers, 
he writes with most contagious enthu- 
siasm. 

One of the most interesting re$umi$ 
about Nelson himself which Captain 
Mahan gives is the account of Nelson 
by his nephew, Mr. Matcham» 

The Beat EorS IVolssn. \ 

Daring his few interrals of leisure, in a 
little knot of relations and friends, he de- 
lighted in quiet oonTersatlon, through which 
oceaeionaUy ran an undercurrent of pleas- 
antry, not unmixed with caustic wit. At hit 
table he was the least heard among the 
company, and so far from being the hero of 
his own tale, I nerer heard him voluntarily 
refer to any of the great actions of his life. 

I have known htm lauded by the <?reat and 
wise; but he seemed to me to waive the 
hoBiafe with as little attention as was con- 
sistent with ciTility. Nevertheless, a mind 
like his was necessarily won by attention 
from those who could best estimate his vslne. 

On his return from his last interriew with 
Mr. Pitt, being asked in what manner he had 
been received, he replied that he had reason 
to be gratified with his reception, and con- 
cluded with animation, 'Mr. Pitt, when I 
rose to go, left the room with me, and attended 
me to the oarria^ '^*a spontaneous mark of 
respect and admiration from the great states- 
man, of which, indeed, he might well be 
proud. 

It would hare formed an amusement to the 
cirele at Merton if intemperance were set 
down to the master of the house, who always 
so prematurely cut short the sederunt of 
the gentlemen after dinner. 

A man of more temperate habits could not, 
I am persuaded, have been found. It appears 
that the person of Lord Nelson (although he 
was not, as described, a little man, but of the 
middle height and of a frame adapted to 
activity and exertion) did not find favour 
with the lady ; and I presume not to dispute 
her taste, bat in his plain suit of blacky in 
which he alone recurs to my memory, he 
always looked what he was — a gentleman. 
Whatever expletives of an objectionable kind 
may be ascribed to him, I feel persuaded 
that such rarely entered into his conversa- 
tion. He was, it is true, a sailor, and one of 
a warm and generous disposition ; yet I can 
safely affirm that I never heard a coarse ex- 
pression issue from his lips, nor do I recollect 
one word or action of his to which even a 
disciple of Chesterfield could reasonably 
object. If such did arise, it would be drawn 
forth when a friend was attacked, or even an 
enemy unjustly accused, for his disposition 
was so truly noble that it revolted against all 
wrong and oppression. His heart, indeed, 
was as tender as it was courageous. Nor do 
I think, sir, that it is a necessary concession 
to truth that you or others should lower your 
conception of this popular personage, on 
account of the exaggerated colours in which 
he is here drawn. Those who knew best the 
man the most estimated his value, and msny 
who, like myself, could not appreciate his 
professional superiority, would yet bear 
witness to his gentleness, kindness, good- 
breeding, and courtesy. 

He was not ' a rude and boisterous captain 
of the sea.' From his early years, by the 
introduction of his uncle, the Comptroller 
of the Navy, he was associated with the SUts 
of his own profession, and the infiaenofs of 
his own paternal home, and his acquaintance 
with the first families of his native county, 
to many of whom he was related, would not 



allow a man of his intelligence and proper 
pride to foster coarseness beyond the habits 
of his age. 

Taken as a whole. Captain Mahan's 
book does not go far to rehabilitate Lady 
Hamilton — indeed, it goes farther to 
rehabilitate Lady Nelson. This is sig- 
nificant, for Captain Mahan has had such 
free access to various private sources of 
informationas tomakeit not very probable 
that fresh matter will come up to disturb 
his ' last word ' on the subject. In his 
pages we see Lady Hamilton, a remark- 
able woman of sympathetic and generous 
instincts, but an actress ail her life, and 
with an ineradicable coarseness. Her 
coarseness did not show itself in indecent 
conversation, and certainly not in indecent 
letters. The letters, in spite of their bad 
^mmar and spelling, are very eharm* 
mg. It is in vulgarity and self •indulgenoe- 
that Lady Hamilton's coarseness showed 
itself, ohe used her influence over 
Nelson to encourage him to make himself 
ridiculous all over Europe, because it 
gratified her vanity to masquerade with 
him in her train. She sacrificed her 
beauty to eating and drinking too ^luch, 
and her husband's happmess, and 
Nelson's happiness, and the comfort of 
her declining years, to gambling. That 
her connection with Nelson was a guilty 
one is plainly shown. The only thmg, I 
think, which Captain Mahan fiuk to 
show in this wonderfully vivid, accurate^ 
and erudite biography is idbe secret 
of Lady Hamilton's power over Nelson. 
One gathers mournfully from his 
pages that Nelson succumbed to 
the ordinary attractions of a fine, 
supremely handsome^ voluptuous woman^ 
and a clever and sympathetic actress. 
This may be correct, but one would have 
liked to believe that Lady Hamilton had 
beyond this the irresistible feminine 
charm which no man could have wiith<^ 
stood, not even Mr. Pitt himself, whose 
loveless life no woman was ever able to 
illuminate. 

Here is Captain Mahan's selection of 
the contemporary opinions of Lady 
Hamilton : 

THe seal Lady ■amUten. 

'We dined yesterday with Sir William. and 
Lady Hamilton,' wrote Lady MaUnesbury, 
whose husband was among the most dis- 
tinguished diplomatists of the day. 'She 
reallv behaves as well as possible, said quite 
wonderfully, considering her origin and 
education.' This last phrase, used at the 
culmination of Lady Hamilton's good fortnne 
and pergonal advance, was wholly good- 
natured; but it sums up the best of the not 
very good that can be said of her during the 
height of her prosperity> and in later years. 
Although, as has been remarked, she diid not 
at this time abuse the seourity which as a 
wife she had attained— for policy too clearly 
dictated the continuance of her previous 
circumspection— the neoessity for streauoua 
watchfulness, exertion, and self-restraint, in 
order to reach a distant gaol, no loB^per 
existed; and, although a woman of many 
amiable and generous impulses, she had not , 
a shred of principle to take the plaoe of tha 
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motiTe of self-intereBt, which hitherto had 
been so peremptory in its exactions. What 
she was in delicacy in 1791, that she remained 
in 1796, five years after the disappearance of 
her social disabilities; a pretty fair proof 
that what she possessed of it was but skin- 
deep* the resolt of a dilif^ent observance of 
Greville's proprieties, for her personal 
advantage, not the token of a noble inner 
spirit straggling from excusable defilement 
to the light. ' She does the honoura of the 
house with great attention and desire to 
plMse/ wrote GreviUe's correspondent of 
1791» before quoted, 'but wants a little 
refinement of manners, in which, in the course 
ftt six years, I wonder she has not made 
greater progress.' ' She iK all Nature aud yet 
all Art,^said Sir Gilbert Elliot, in 179G; 
'that is to say, her manners are per- 
fectly unpolished, of course very easy, 
though not with the ease of good breeding, 
but of a barmaid ; excessively good-humourea. 
and wishing to please and be admired by all 
agee and sorts of persons that come in her 
way; but besides considerable natural under- 
standing, she has acquired, since her mar- 
riage, some knowledge of history and of the 
arts, and one wonders at the application and 
pains she has taken to make herself what she 
is. With men her language and conversa- 
tions ara exaggerations of anything I ever 
hai^ anywhere; and I was woxiderfully 
struck with these inveterate remains of her 
origin, though the impression was very 
much weakened by seeing the other ladies of 
Na^es.' ' I thought her a very handsome, 
Tiugar woman/ curtly commented the lieu- 
tanant of a frigate which visited Naples in 
the summer of 1798, while hunting for Nelson 
in the game of cross-purposes that preceded 
•the Nile. Allowing for difference of observers, 
it is plain that Jmj Hamilton whom Nelson 
now met had not improved in essentials over 
the Kmma Hart of half-a-dozen years before. 

^ Two years afterwards the Terdict of these 
men was confirmed by Mrs. St. George> a 
lady in London society, who viewed her 
possibly with something of the repugnant 
pr^odice of a refined and cultivated woman, 
yet eTidently measured her words calmly, 
even in her private journal. * I think her 
bold* daring, vain even to folly, and stamped 
with the nuumers of her first situation much 
more strongly than one would suppose, after 
having represented Majesty, and lived in 
good company fifteen years. Her dress 
is frightf nL Her waist is absolutely between 
her uioulders.' Nelson measured her by 
a different standard. ' In every point of 
view/ he tells himself, ' from Ambassatrlce to 
the duties of domestic life, I never saw your 
eqnaL That eleganoe of manners, accomplish- 
ments, and, above all, your goodness of heart, 
is unparalleled.' The same lady describes 
her personal appearance, at the time when 
his devotion had reached the height from 
which it never declined. * Her figure is 
colossal, bat, excepting her feet, which are 
hideous, well shaped. Her bones are large, 
and she is exceedingly embonpoint. The shape 
of all her features is fine, as is the form of 
her head, and particularly her ears ; her 
teeth are a little irregular, but tolerably 
-white { her eyee light blue, with a brown spot 
in one, which, though a defect, takes nothing 
away from her beauty or expression. Her eye- 
brows and hair (which, by the bye, is never 
clean) are dark, and her complexion coarse. 
Her expression is strongly marked, variable, 
and interesting; her movements in common 
life ungraceful ; her voice loud, though not 
disagreeable.' Elliot's briefer mention of her 
appearance is at once confirmatory and com- 
pramentary of that of Mr#. St. George. * Her 
person is nothing short of monstrous for its 
enormity, and is gprowing^every day. Her face 
kbeantifuL' 



To these opinions it may not be uninterest- 
ing to add the critical estimate of William 
Bdckford, uttered many years later. Beck- 
ford was not an amiable character, far from 
it; but he had known good society, and he 
had cultivated tastes. Nelson accepted his 
hospitality, and, with the Hamiltons, spent 
several days under his roof about Christmas 
time, 1800. In reply to the question, * Was 
the second Lady Hamilton a fascinating 
woman ? ' he said, ' I never thought her so. 
She was somewhat masculine, but symmetrical 
in figure, so that Sir William called her his 
Grecian. She wss full in person ; not fat, but 
embonpoint. Her carriage often maiestic, 
rather than feminine. Not at all delicate, 
ill-bred, often very affected, a devil in temper 
when set on edge. She had beautiful hair 
and displayed it. Her countenance was 
agreeable — fine, hardly beautiful, but the out- 
line excellent. She affected sensibility, but 
felt none; was artful, and no wonder: she 
had been trained in the Court of Naples — ^a 
fine school for an Englishwoman of any stamp. 
NqIsou was infatuated. She could make him 
believe anything— that the profiigate queen 
was a Mfltdonna. He was her dnpe. She 
never had a child in her life.' As to this last 
assertion, Beckford was not in a position to 
have personal knowledge. 

But, along with this native coarseness, 
which, if not ineradicable, was never eradi- 
cated, she possessed an Intuitive and i>erfect 
sense, amounting to genius, for what propriety 
and good taste demanded in the presentation 
of an ideal part — the gift of the bom actress. 
Of her powers in this way the celebrated 
* Attitudes ' were the chief example, and there 
is no disagreement among ihe witnesses, 
either as to their charm or as to the entire 
disappearance of the everyday woman in the 
assumed character. 'We had the attitudes 
a night or two ago by candle-light,' wrote Sir 
Gilbert Elliot in 1796. ' They come up to my 
expectations fully, which is saying every- 
thing- They set Lady Hamilton in a very 
different light from any I had seen her in 
before; nothing about her, neither her con- 
versation, her manners, nor figure, announce 
the very refined taste which she discovers in 
this performance, besides the extraordinary 
talent which is needed fjr the execution.' 
' You never saw anything so charming as 
Lady Hamilton's attitudes,' wrote Lady 
Malmesbury in 1791. 'The most graceful 
statues or pictures do not give you an idea of 
them.' 'It is a beautiful performance,' wrote 
Mrs. St. George, who saw her in 1800, when 
the Hamiltons and Nelson wore travelling on 
the Continent. 'Amusing to the most 
ignorant, and highly interesting to the lovers 
of art. It is remarkable that, although coarse 
and ungraceful in common life, she becomes 
highly graceful, and even beautiful, during 
this performance. It is also singular that, in 
spite of the accuracy of her imitation of the 
finest ancient draperies, her usual dress is 
tasteless, vulgar, loaded, and unbecoming.' 

I hare not attempted to give a technical 
analysis of, or a verdict upon, Captain 
Mahan's wonderful book. It will always 
be one of the standard works, if not the 
standard work, upon Nelson. It shows 
wonderful researcn and impartiality, and 
is brilliantly written. I snould like to 
have quoted the descriptions of the great 
battles entire, they are so full of life, so 
complete, and yet so free from prolixity. 
And the minute analyses of the various 
manifestations of Nelson's courage, 
strategy, diplomacy, vanity — ^in fact, of 
his personahty generally — are, if possible, 
more interesting. 

Doxrouia SLiinxv. 



ROUSSEAU'S CONFESSIONS.* 

Fob the first time the famous Confestiont 
of Jean Jacques Eousseau appear in 
English without omissions. The text is 
founded on the anonymous version pub- 
lished in 1790-96, but certain mis- 
translations and misprints tre corrected, 
and names indicated by initials or blanks 
are filled in. As the autobiography of 
the great sentimentalist philosopher of 
the eighteenth century, whose influence 
not only on French but on European 
literature was enormous, and whose 
* Contrat Social ' was the philosophical 
Bible of the French Bevolution, the * Con- 
fessions ' would always be read, but apart 
from its autobiographical and historical 
interest, the book would endure as a 
masterpiece of pure literature. Bousseau 
loses as much in translation as Burke or 
Euskin. No Frenchman has ever written 
prose so beautifully limpid and sufifused 
with such a tender glow of colour as the 
son of Isaac Bousseau, watchmaker, and 
Susanne Bernard his wife, citizens of 
Geneva. It does not follow that we are 
to accept the ' Confessions ' without 
question. Bousseau was an egotist of 
the first water, and he suffer^ under 
the mania of ' persecution.' His intellect 
was clear intermittently, but it was never 
cold like that of Goethe, and the ' Con- 
fessions ' are much more ' IMchtung imd 
Wahrheit ' than the German poet-philo- 
sopher's story of his life. Bousseau saw 
his contemporaries through the ' many- 
coloured glass' of his jealousies and 
antipathies, and, besides, he is always 
posing before the mirror of his self- 
admiration. The great initial pose of the 
Confessions is historical : 

I have entered on a performance which is 
without example, whose accomplishment will 
have no imitator. I mean to i^resent my 
fellow-mortals with a man in all the inte- 
grity of nature, and this man shall be myself. 

I alone. I know my heart, and have studied 
mankind ; I am not made like any one I have 
been acquainted with, perhaps like no one ia 
existence ; if not better, I at least claim origi- 
nality, and whether Nature did wisely in 
breaking the mould in which she formed me 
can only be determined after having read this 
work. 

TV henever the last trumpet shall sound I 
will present myself before the Sovereign 
Judge with this book in my hand, and sty 
aloud, ' Thus have I acted ; these were my 
thoughts ; such was I.' 

We smile to-day at the colossal self- 
deception of the man who could writa 
these words. The Confessions are far 
too self-conscious to be convincing. 
They are a pyschological romance based 
on fact rather than fact itself ; but by 
what they reveal, as well as by what 
they conceal, by their distortions as well as 
by their true statements, they help us to 
conjure up a living picture of tilie real 
Bousseau. ^^^^^_^ 

•The OonfeMioas of BooMisn. ▲ Kew WtioB, 
thorouf blj BavlMd, CosMOMd, sad ExtoaM bf^ 
▲dditioaol FSMSffM oaittoAfeoaPonMr ^f^ 
UastiAtloM •ftorMsiwtesLtl^ ZsFovcTsIuMa 
(OikWagiitiidOk lAkV 
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NEW NOTELS Sb NEW EDITIONS • 



BT L. T. MXADI. 

Thb latest story. The Way of a Woman, 
from Mrs. Meacle's prolific pen treats of 
the weakness of a man and the constancj 
of a woman. To be sure, the man had 
great temptations. His life was at stake, 
and there was another man willing and 
even pressing in the desire to be his 
scapegoat. Furthermore, the hero had 
been indulging in a course of opium- 
gmoking, the dSect of which upon his 
Will-power had proved the reverse of 
bracmg. So in an evil moment Quint in 
Gtwtin threw over the peerless English 
girl to whom he was affianced, and took 
to wife a Shanghai belle named Dolly 
Grant, on the condition that his father- 
ifllaw took over certain risks incurred 
bf Chirstin in relation to a nefarious 
secret society. But immunity from 
d&Qser at the price of honour was a 
cosUj purchase for a man of Garstin's 
temperament, and the remainder of the 
tale traces the lengthjr history of his 
efforts to expiate this initial offence and 
& still more serious one that arose out of 
it. The characters of the two women 
who love Qarstin with an overpowering 
deTotion are in all other respects in 
striking contrast. They differ even in 
the manner of their loving, one being 
intent on her own gain, the other on the 
wel&re of her beloved. The story is 
strong in the dramatic element, and 
would serve admirably as the basis of a 
play ; but the author's handling of the 
situations is nowhere as powerful as the 
circumstances warrant. As in all Mrs. 
Meade's tales, the teaching is in favour 
of honour and righteousness. 



BT VLOBBKCE WABDSN. 

Miss Florence Warden has achieved a 
distinct success with her latest work. 
Although The Myitery of Dudley Home 
does not possess an interest quite as 
absorbing as her well-known ' House on 
the Marsh,' it is nevertheless full of a 
strong love interest, and as replete with 
mjstery as can be well desired. The plot 
is an exceedingly ingenious one, carefully 
constructed, and of such a chaiucter that 
the interest is preserved intact to the 
last chapter. Dudley Home, a rising 
joung burrister, who is engaged to Doreen 
Wedmore, is suspected of the murder of 
a wealthy old man named Jacobs. He 
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goes on many mysterious visits to a 
house on a wharf in the East-end, 
where live an old hag named Mrs. 
Higffs and a girl named Carrie. Max, 
brother of Doreen, discovers Carrie and, 
falling in love with her, subsequently 
marries her, having found that, instead 
of being a low-born London girl, she is 
of good family and has been well edu- 
cated. The suspicion attaching to Dudley 
is increased throughout the story, but 
after an attempt is made upon his life it 
is discovered that old Mrs. Higgs is no 
other person than his own father, who is 
supposed to have died in a lunatic 
asylum abroad years ago. Further, it is 
proved that Jacobs robbed him of all he 
possessed, and that in revenge old Mr. 
Home killed him. The story is, of 
course, brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion after one or two highly dramatic 
incidents. Miss Warden is a practised 
novelist who can create thrilling situa- 
tions, such as the discovery of the body 
in the dark chamber by Max, without 
colouring her picture too highly, and can 
depict tragedy vividly and well without 
pilmg horror upon horror. This story 
is an admirable specimen of her best 
work, and readers who were interested 
in * The House on the Marsh ' will not 
meet with disappointment. 



BT MBS. ALEXANDER. 

On the very first page of Mn. Crlchioiia 
Creditor we were introduced to the hero 
of the tale. He turned out to be a jolly 
lieutenant in Her Majesty's Navy, some- 
where between twenfy-iive and thirty 
years of age, and possessed of a goodly 
balance at his bank. Following closely 
at his heels, we watched him clamber up 
beside the driver of an omnibus, and 
discovered his destination to be Kilbum, 
where he was about to visit some friends 
of his mother. Sailors are iisually repre- 
sented as having roving eyes, and Norman 
Adair was no exception to the rule. In 
the course of his journey he looked down 
into a good many shops, in one of which 
-^ pawnbroker's — he saw a very beauti- 
ful hAj transacting some painful busi- 
ness with the proprietor. Judge of his 
amazement when at night he found him- 
self sitting opposite this same lady at a 
diimer party. Her face seemed familiar 
to him, and yet he could not fit it to a 
name. However, recollection came with 
a rush when he heard her speak, and in 
lovely Mrs. Crichton he recognised her 
who used to be Gwendoline Hill, a 
merry playmate of his some ten years 
ago. Arrived at this ]x>int, we "were 
prepared to a large extent for the almost 
inevitable unfolding of the plot. Of 
course, Gwendoline had had the misfor- 
tune to marry a man incapable of ap- 
preciating her at her true worth. Sour, 
and even occasionally ferocious, this man 
derived pleasure from bullying the 
mother of his children. If lookers-on 
do not always see most of the game, they 



at least see a ffood deal of it. Norman 
Adair was all the quicker of vision 
because he — to employ a well-worn 
phrase — worshipped the ground on 
which Gwendoline trod. Whatever his 
mother might hint, however plainly 
another woman showed him the tendency 
of her affection, Norman could not be 
turned from his adoration. In all pos- 
sible ways he strove to make Gwendo- 
line's lot brighter, and he never spake a 
word for which he could have been 
blamed. There is nothing elaborate in 
the plot ; in fact, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred readers could not fail to guess 
its course and conclusion after perusing 
the first fifty pages of the novel. Never- 
theless we were not tempted to skip, for 
Mrs. Alexander is here in one oi her 
mostattractivemoods. Need more be said P 



BT ADBLIKB 8XBOKAKT. 

Among all of Miss Adeline Sergeant's 
novels there is not one, imless our 
memory plays us false, which contains 
such a trifling plot as that round which 
the chapters of In VaUoinhro9a are 
written. It appears from the dedication 
that Miss Sergeant is, comparatively 
speaking, fresh from a residence at 
Florence, and the first hundred pages of 
this book are more than enotigh to prove 
that the author fell in love with the 
scenery in the neighbourhood, especially 
the heights round about Vallombrosa. 
We can say this much without a moment's 
hesitation — ^Miss Sergeant's description 
of the flowers, woods, folk, and country 
customs of Yallombrosa have made us 
desirous of packing a portmanteau forth- 
with and rushing oflf to see whether her 
report is too enthusiastic or not enthu- 
siastic enough. But there is fifty times 
more of the guide-book than of the 
novel in the first three chapters 
of In VaUombro9a. As soon as Miss 
Sergeant has ,' chanted praises to 
her own satisfaction, she begins to 
think about supplying her publi\; 
with a tale. We soon learn that when 
Cecily Marchmont was in Florence 
(Cecily was both young and lovelv) she 
had omitted to reveal her true condition. 
In a word, she allowed friends and 
acquaintances to suppose her to be a 
widow, wheivas she and her husband 
had parted by mutual consent, Cecily 
going to Ital^, while Anthony lived a 
reckless life m London. The result of 
this deception is not hard to guess. A 
young artist fell in love with Cecily, 
followed her to V ''ombrosa, and riM^eived 
a crushing pie«'> ...l intelligence. Ashe 
was a high-mJiiuod gentleman with the 
tongue of a | '»:{?, there was nothing 
eqmvocal about his conduct when he 
heard the truth from Cecily, though he 
might have spared Mrs. Marchmont his 
lectures upon how to live up to the 
familiar moral axioms. After plenty of 
conversation the lovers part in the most 
righteous manner. Then, all of a sudden. 
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Anthony Marclimont arrives upon the 
Bcene. Those who are versed in the 
tricks of the novelist will hear without 
emotion that Anthony had acquired an 
aneurism. What on earth true lovers 
would do if aneurisms went out of 
fashion it passes our skill to conjecture. 



BT K. DOUGIiAS KING. 

Father HUarion is a story of three men 
and a maid. The girl is of lowly birth, 
but of great beauty and attractiveness, 
andhenoeit happens that the lay brother 
Hilarion, who has been called in to 
mediate between the rivals, discovers, to 
his dismay, that he is no longer a dis- 
interested party capable of exercising 
judicM functions. He does his best, 
however, to be true to his responsibilities, 
but fate Ims entrapped him in such a 
network of difficulties that his efforts 
result in disappointment all round, and 
the scene falls on a mournful tragedy. 
Although the author is not much ham- 
pered by a regard for probability, the 
story maintains its hold over the atten- 
tion. Upon the development of the lay 
brother's character the chief interest is 
centred. He is something of a mystery, 
and ttie reader is led on by the desire to 
solve the riddle of his personalitjr. For, 
despite his monkish air of humility, he 
has not overcome his regard for the con- 
ventions, and he enters heart and soul 
into the attempt to save his relative from 
a mSsalliance. Soon he finds that in his 
case at least love is a more potent 
leveller than religion, and is forced to 
adodt that he would gladly barter any- 
thing save his honour to be in a position 
to espouse the ineligible partie against 
whom his crusade was so willingly imder- 
taken. The unexpected, the bizarre, and 
the unconventional have great attractions 
for K. Douglas King, and they form 
throughout the staple of interest in this 
uncommon story. Despite its inequalities, 
and they are frequent, it furnishes con- 
vincing evidence of the author's ability 
and feeling for effect. 



BT VBAKCIS GBIBBLB. 

The story — of which, by the way, 
there is none too much — in Only an 
Angel is conveyed to the public by 
means of a collection of letters written 
by a gentleman to the lady who rejected 
him. When the lover popped the ques- 
tion he was refused by the earnest object 
of his adoration because he was not one 
of the world's workers. In some light- 
hearted moment he had, genially 
enough, no doubt, poked fun at those 
who waxed grave over the sanctity of 
labour ; and his jesting words had 
fallen, like some of the seed in the 
parable, upon fruitful soil. What he 
scarcely remembered an hour after its 
utterance the girl whom he desired 
as wife brooded upon ; and when 
he came to put his all to the touch. 



she met him with a negative. He was 
not one of the world's workers. But the 
lover was not particularly damped. It 
did not strike him as desirable to rush 
headlong out into the world and work. 
Waiting was more to his taste, for he felt 
sure that the maid loved him deep down 
in her heart. He could trust her to 
shake herself free of the small trammels 
flung round her by soulful cliques, just 
as he could trust her nature to remain 
faithful to the love for him which he 
knew it had conceived. So he took a 
ticket for Switzerland, and amused him- 
self by analysing the condition of affairs 
in a series of letters, all of which he 
posted in one of his private drawers. 
There will surely be found few to deny 
the cleverness of these epistles. They 
are those of a man who waits with a faint 
smile upon his face for what he knows 
must happen. They are shrewd, and 
they are cynical, but the cynicism is not 
of the superlative sort. Bather, it is 
mingled with gentleness and patience. 
It is very amusing to watch Mr. Gribble 
counting his chickens before they are 
hatched, and to hear his reasons for 
prophesying the total gain — ^by which we 
mean that he has produced in Only an 
Angel a book which cannot fail to 
reward those who spend an hour upon 
its perusal. 

BT COHPTON BEADE. 

Merry George Grandison's lot was not 
cast in a very pleasant place, for the 
uncle with whom he was obliged to live 
was nothing more attractive than an 
outrageous and vulgar snob. His aimt 
was better bred and the possessor of an 
affectionate heart, so there -was a certain 
amount of silver lining to the clouds 
which hung constantly over George's 
head. If he had followed his aimt's 
advice he would have won and worn Adi 
Flower ; but youth hates to be directed 
in the affairs of love, and George was 
yoimg. Once, when yachts were thick 
at Cowes, George went down to the Isle 
of Wight for a breath of sea air, with 
results that were life-long. He fell in 
love with his landlord's daughter, and she 
returned his passion. Later on, however, 
George persuaded himself that he had 
better escape from the bewitchments of 
Colly Tempero and ally himself to Ada 
Flower, whose riches would make him 
comfortable for the rest of his days. 
But Colly's father put a spoke in 
his wheel, so that George was 
shamed before all his kin. Thereupon 
he married Colly, and at once went 
abroad to seek his fortune, leaving his 
wife behind him. When next he clapped 
eyes upon Colly she was a theatrical star 
of the first magnitude, with fifty thousand 
pounds saved, and wMi her love for him 
as fresh and fond as ever. This much 
being written, there is no need to make 
a longer stay in the company of the 
characters in Broken Threads. The story 



is in itself fairly interesting, but we 
cannot help expressing a distaste for some 
of Mr. Compton Beade's diction, and we 
wonder to find him so tolerant of errors. 
As far as we know, there is no such verb 
in the English language as 'to ditto.' 
Again, has Mr. Compton Beade any 
warrant f 6r ' seringha ' ? To us this is 
quite a new spelling, just as 

O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we study to deceive ! 

is a new reading of a famous couplet 
These may be small matters, but it is not 
weU for an author to despise them. 



BT LOXnS ZAKGWILL. 

That an American girl may be very 
attractive up to a certain point, and beyond 
that limit prove disappointing, is the 
obvious inference suggested by Mr. Louis 
Zangwill's story of The Beautiful Miss 
Brooke, The young lady whose fair 
semblance adorns the cover of the latest 
addition to the ' Breezy Library ' is 
nominally an art student and congenit- 
ally a flirt. Since to her potent personal 
attractions this citj siren adds the charm 
of an ingenuous friendliness of manner in 
strong contrast with the average English 
girl's reticence and shyness, the state of 
subjugation to which she reduces her 
English admirer, Paul Middleton, is not 
difficult to account for. A more pro- 
foimd explanation of her empire over 
the hearts of men is to be found in the 
fact that she is the possessor of a distinct 
individuality, and the zeal of her lovers is 
constantly stimulated by the desire to 
solve the riddle of her elusive personality. 
She is unscrm)ulous without being heart- 
less, and her flirtations, though capricious, 
are not sordid. There seems to have 
been no particular reason why she should 
have chosen to entangle so gtdleless a 
catch as Paul Middleton. The annexing 
of such an easy prey did not even afford 
her the excitement of pursuit, her success 
being a foregone conclusion. And when 
she had won him she did not want him. 
Perhaps * Z. Z.' is of opinion that in the 
American girl of the day there is a sur- 
vival of tiie national instinct that takes 
a pride in the overthrow of the Briton, 
and mayhap he intends his tele as a 
warning to the unwary Englishman. The 
story and the writing are ^ke devoid of 
conspicuous merits and conspicuous 
faults. Among the attractions of the 
volume we must not forget to mention 
Mr. Margetson's illustrations. 



BY JULIUS HUBST. 

One rises from the perusal of Stephen 
Lescomhe, Bachelor of Arts, oppressc^l by 
such a feeling against the cussedness of 
things as that usually engendered 1)y a 
reaSng of Longfellow's 'Evangelme.* 
But in Mr. Hurst's book it is not once 
only, but many times, that the lady and 
her lover elude one another. Through 
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mistalro, thvougli accident, and by means 
of a ddiberate, if miagmded, effort of 
dnfy, these tmhappj souls are repeatedly 
and irreyocably sundered. Throngliout 
his career Stephen Lescombe is one of 
those unfortunate beings who are made 
the sport of fate. Brought up in easy 
drcamstanoes and then suddenly len 
penniless, he is transported by another 
turn of Fortune's wheel into a position of 
honourable independenee, only to be 
horled by the next untoward reyolution 
into depths of distress more profound 
than those from which he had been so 
unexpeotedlj exalted. He and the ^1 
he loTes alike act on principle, bendmg 
their steps to the dim trail that they 
fondly belieye to be the path of duty. 
It leads to sorrow, and the burden of 
each is made the heayier by the strong 
sQspicion that the^ have chosen the 
vTongroad. This is a Tery depressing 
sort at moral, and Mr. Julius Hurst has 
not been at the pains to explain what he 
means by it aB. For the rest the story 
is well written, and is in no way lacking 
in interest or Tariety. 



PBINGfi AND QUAKEBBSS.* 

Whik it comes to deciding whether or 
no dirers kings had tender associations 
with this, that» or the other beautiful 
lady, a man may well wobble between 
seyeral opinions. In considering briefly 
the Tsriants of the story which seeks to 
connect George, Prince of Wales, with a 
lovely Quakeress, Sir Walter Besant, in 
the course of his preface, cannot make up 
hiflmind to regard the tale as entirely 
apocm^hal, though he sides with Mr. 
W. J. Thoms, the chief inrestigator of 
the rumours, in belieying that at any rate 
Mias Hannah Lightfoot was not the 
charmer of Prince George. Because 
contemporary scandal had nothing to say 
upon Uie subject; because it is ad> 
mittedly difficult for the heir to the 
throne to escape from a rather fierce 
Bupervision; because George himself, 
who had an abiding regard for the truth, 
swore in all solemnity, twenty years after 
he first began to rule ovw £ngland, that 
there was no proper foundation for the 
story, Mr. TlK>ms ended his search by 
flatly refusing to credit a single 
one of the many reports linking 
the Prince with some middle-class beauty. 
Sir Walter Besant, however, is not pre- 
pared to back a complete negation. Know- 
ing that loveliness is, whether its habitat 
be as lowly as possible, a sure magnet, 
and feeling convinced that the very per- 
nitency of the r umours points to the pro- 
Ubaity of some friendship between 
^^^orgs and a girl much beneath him in 
■ftttion having actually existed, he has 
Uuidd an attempt to reconstruct the 
qnaode. Putting aside all questions of 
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historical aocurac} as of no particular 
moment. Sir Walter has created a charm- 
ing tale in which the two royal brothers 
and Mistress Nancy Walden sustain 
the chief parts. The story is easily and 
tenderty told, so much so that we forget 
altogether its possible basis of actuality, 
and merely enjoy it as if it were simply 
and solely an ofepring of fancy. 

On a certain occasion it happened to 
sweet Nancy to be stopped, when return- 
ing home one evening, by a gallant who 
had been indulging in the little with a 
liberality tjrpicid of the time in which he 
lived, and but for the intervention of two 
distinguished gentlemen this incident 
might have been far more displeasing 
than in reality it was. So enchanted by 
her graces was the elder of the two 
rescuers that he made it his business to 
follow up the opportunity given him by 
chance. Love grew apace, till at last 
Prince George — for this was the true title 
of the adorer, though he was known to 
Nancy by the name of Sir George Le 
Breton — came exceedingly dose to that 
crisis which we term marriage — how 
closely the following extract will prove : 

Tkere*a Haay a Slip. 

*Have it your own way, dear— «11 shall 
be yoar own way. Ah!' he looked out of 
the window again. 'Here oomes Edward 
numiag.' 

I sprang to my feet and looked ont, betide 
him. Why— Edward's face was pale and 
anxious. He ran across the ooart as fast as 
be could mn. He ran up the stairs— again I 
felt tbe dreadfnl presentiment of misfortane. 
He threw open tbe door. His face was white : 
his eyes were wild. 

'Qeorge!' he cried, gasping, in a harsh 
and broken voice. 

* Well, brother, you are late. But there is 
plenty of time. Now, Nancy dear, we will go 
downstairs.' 

*Come with me, George; come, I say!' 
Edward cried. 

* With you f No — ^you are coming with me. 
This is my wedding-day. Are you in your 
senses, brother ? ' 

* Come with me, G^rge. Oh ! come without 
asking why ! ' 

'Leave my bride? Edward, are you 
mad?' 

* I wifch I was. Come, George— Nancy, my 
poor child ! Send her away, Mrs. Storey — 
take her away. For God's sake, take her into 
her own room— take off that dress ! ' 

George stepped forward. 'What is ItP 
What has happened P ' 

' Everybody is looking for you. Come, you 
must come ! Oh, Nancy ! Nancy ! Poor girl I 
Come, George!' 

' What is it, man ? ' 

Edward threw out his arms. ' Then, if you 
must be told before her— The Kino is Dead ! ' 

Then he knelt on one knee, placed his 
brother's hand on his own left arm and kissed 
it, saying solemnly and slowly — 'God Savk 

THE KlNQ ! * 

No one spoke for a moment— a long moment. 
I know not how long. George stood silent, 
hashed, awed, his brother kneeling before 
him. 

Then the whole truth burst upon me, I 
reeled and fell and was caught by my cousin. 
But I was not fainting. No— I was not in 
a swoon. I saw and was conscious of every- 
thing. 



My lover, my bridegrooso, who was aeM 
to be my husband, stood with his face tnmbd 
upwards — alas! away from his bride. And 
his face was changed. There was in it a 
new authority— a new majesty— that of the 
Sovereign : a new expression^ that of king- 
ship. 

Love had gone out of that face. It was 
filled with a new emotion. The young King 
saw suddenly before him the VAitneas of hia . 
responsibilities : the burden of empire : th4 
great duties. What was tbe timpls girl 
beside him, in presenoe of these things f War 
and peace: prosperity and adversi^t the 
nappiness of millions or their misery : the 
sovereignty of a great, proud, and free people: 
their love and loyalty: or their hate. How 
could love survive that modem shook ? In a 
moment the passion died out in his heart, 
though the memory of it might afterwards 
return. He was the King. Needs must that 
he marry in his own class. 

How could love remain when the new king* - 
ship filled the soal P Love was gone. I knew 
— alas! I knew — alas! — I saw— Love had 
gone for ever : our simple, artless Love oould 
not live beneath the ihadow of tbe Crown. 

' Dei Gratii,' he murmured. * By the Geaob 
of God!' 

Then he turned to me, and bisbioiherroee. 

' Nancy,' he said, solemnly, ' Fate calls me. . 
I am now the King — unwortiiy. Pray for bm. 
My brother will see thee. What has passed I 
pray thee to forget. Thou art all goodness, 
Nancy. FarewelL Be happy.' He stooped 
and kissed my head — and I fell back. 

When I recovered tbey were gone, and my 
cousin was weeping beside me. 

Sometimes I think it would have been better 
for me if I bad died that day. Bat yet . . . 
no — ^I have still these tender memories which 
I have tried to set down. I can think of my 
gallant Prince. I can remember how he loved 
me. Surely no won&an was ever loved so well. 
This short chapt^ makes all my lifa And 
I was the first— yes— the tot. I was tbe 
first. When I meet him in the world to coom 
I shall go up to him fearlessly. I shall say : 
' George, you loved me first. I was tbe first : 
you loved me before the Other came Across 
the sea. A man's first love is best. You 
loved me first, and since I have never oeaaed 
to love you, I think that my image must be in 
jour heart still.' 

As it appears to us, there is a marked 
weakness in A Fountain Sealed. This is 
the extraordinary lack o{ penetration 
displayed by Mistress Nancy ; for, indeed. 
Sir Walter Besant presents her to us as 
so dull of comprehension that we are, 
with the best will in the world to grant 
that beauty, like charity, can cover a 
multitude of flaws, compelled to describe 
Nancy as a lovely noodle, upon whom 
circumstantial evidence was entirely 
thrown away. Although indications of 
her lover's real position were as numerous 
as buttercups m May, Nancy's obtuse* 
ness triumphed over all of them; nor 
did she suspect the truth even wlien abe 
saw her sweetheart kneeling befoare the 
king in a private part of the palace) and 
heard the monarch address him as 
* Gkorge.' It is impossible . to believe 
that a girl with an average (quantum of 
wits could have been so stu{Md, and Bir 
Walter's failure to make her density 
understandable causes us to feel less 
pleased with A Fountain Sealed than we 
should have been had he managed to 
satisfy us in this respect. 
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MB. O. T. CONaBEVE'S 
WORK ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
In which ar« d«taU«d 
Th« C wuM . Sraptoai, Profrt«4t, and 3aeeMtfnl 
TtmAmwtoi this Seonm of EofUind.'^With nearly 

Foot HandMd CaiM of Onto. Alto 

On COUGH, ASTHMA.BRONCHITIS.&o.,&c. 

T/i« Bo«k ttnU U Mnt oott /re« n>r OJ«r£ SaXLLIVQ, by 

th« iiutlior, CoomM Lodye, P«cfcham, London. S.K. 

THACKEBAT HOTEL 

rACIUa THE BBITISM uusExm, 

GBEAT BOBSBLL 8TSJSET, LOKDOH. 

Thia B«wlj>«riotod and oommodioiia Hotel will, it ta 

baltatad, maat tha raqaiiainanta of thoaa who daaire 

all tha eonTanlanoaa aod adrantait*" of the larger 

modem lioetwed hotela at moderate ohargee. 

Paaaoofer lift. Bleotiie liffat in all roomi. Bath- 
rooaa on eterj floor. 

Spaoioua Dining, JUrawinir, Wriling, Beeding and 
Smoking Booma. All Floora Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Miirht Porter. 
FuU Trii^und TutxmoniaUjMt fre§ on Apvlie^tion, 
TBLB«nAPaio ▲DDicaa : * ThacEeraj, London.' 

Proprietor- J. TBUSLOVR 



TABLE TALK. 



AxotfO tbd liteiurj Bodal funotiom of 
the present week, the most iDteresting, 
perhspe, was tbe dinner on Wednesday at 
the Chniton Grallerj, where one hundred 
' representatiye women' each brought a 
mak gceat. Mrs. Flora Annie Steel was fitly 
bracketed with Lord Roberts, both having 
written books on the Indian Mntinj period 
that baTe been remarkably suocessf ul. Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Lloyas luncheon and 
garden party on Tuesday, at CoombeFarm, 
Addington, was the i^esult of a happy in- 
spiration to take advantage of the pre- 
sence in this country of so many Colonial 
and Indian journaliats and men of lettei^ 
to arrange a meeting between them and 
some of their English brethren. On 
Thursday Mr. and Mrs. Morris Collis held 
therr annual * At Home ' at West-end Lane, 
where so many friends of the Authors' 
Society enjoy a pleasant reunion. 



In a letter, which may almost be called 
pathetic, Mr. Clemens has declined the 
fund which The New York Herald started 
in America, and also the supplementary 
fund initiated here by Ths Wettmimter 
Gazette, That he feels keenly the lack of 
funds to do with as he would is all too 
erident, and relief from it would have been 
aooeptable, but on second thoughts he has 
declmed to become an object of public 
charity. And therein we think he is right. 
Example is contagious, and half Bohemia 
would nave followed suit if Mark Twain had 
not stopped it. We are glad to hear that he 
has gone on the Continent for a holiday. 



The work will be issued in a limited edition 
of 300 copies at a guinea^ and the whole 
will be reeerred for subforibers. 



Contributors to the * Dictionary of 
National Biography' were entertained at 
the Hotel M^tropole last week by Mr. 
Qeow Smiths the editor and designer of 
what liord Rosebery has called * the monu- 
mental literary work of Her Majesty's 
reign.' Just three years ago a similar 
^hering took place in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, but on that occasion the 
contributors entertained Mr. Smith. 



A tragedy in i-eal life has been engaging 
the attention of Mr. Thomas Hardy, who is 
Tbiting Switzerland, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hardy. The mysterious disappearance of 
Mr. J. R. Cooper, of Reigate, on the 
Riffel Alp on June 24 excited the novelist 
greatly, and be searched the eminence 
from top to bottom to discover some clue, 
but in vain. 



Mr. Richard Holt Hut ton, the editor of 
The Spectator, we regret to learn, is not 
improving in health. Since the death of 
Mrs. Hutton he has never been well, and 
the latest news is far fix>m reassuring. 



the University of Cambridge opon its 
vrisely conservative action regaraiiiff the 
proposed admission of women to omnoid»ej 
for its degrees.' From thia we might infer* 
the opinion of Tlie Bookman regaxxUng the 
University o^ London, which opened all its 
degrees to women twenty years ago ; bat, 
of course, the question ot residence makes 
the two cases a little different, though not, 
we think, essentially so when the equity of 
the women's claims is considered. 



Mr. W. D. Howells, presenting a set of 
his works to a friend, wroto various com- 
ments on the fly-leaves, which have a per- 
sonal as well as a literary interest. In ' A 
Chance Acquaintance' he wroto: 'The 
book that made me most friends'; in 
'Venetian Life': 'The book that made 
friends with fortune for me'; in * Indian 
Summer ' : * The one I like best ' ; and in 
•Their Wedding Journey': * My first 
attempt to mingle fiction and tmvel— 
fiction got the best of it.' 



At one time the plays of the late 
M. Meilhac were running at fourteen 
theatres in Paris alone. His royalties that 
month amounted to £5,600. In his best 
year his income reached £32,000. 



T7te Critic, of New York, reviews 'The 
Martian ' in ito issue for July 3, before, we 
fancy, the book was published even there. 
It calls it ' a Christmas story for every day 
in the year.' 



We have read Mr. Edward Bellamy's 
continuation of ' Looking Backward,' pub- 
lished here by Mr. William Heinemann, 
under the title of ' Equality,' and are not 
surprised to learn that it has at once 
' caught on ' in the land of its oriein. It 
was supposed that the exceptionally larse 
first edition put on the American market by 
the Appletons would suffice for a time, but 
the demand made it necessary to issue a 
very large second edition. Space oompels 
us to hold over our review of the work this 
week, but we have no doubt it will arouse 
considerable interest in this ooantry. It 
ouzht to be welcomed by the poorer men 
and women of letters, for it shows how 
everybody could at once be put in posses- 
sion of an income of about i^OO a-year — at 
least, that was the income allotted to eveiy 
adult male and female citizen of America 
in the year 2000 ▲.». 



Mr. John Hay's speech at the onveiling 
of the bust of Sir Walter Scott in West- 
minster Abbey is issued by Mr. John Lane 
at the Bodley Head, in a 16-page booklet 
at a shilling, with the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott as a frontispiece. Mr. John Hay told 
his audience that he had heard from his 
father, a pioneer of Kentucky, that in the 
early days of this century 'men would 
saddle their horses and ride from all the 
neighbouring counties to the principal post- 
town of the region, when a new novd by the 
author of " Waverley '' was expected.' 



Strikes are the order of the day. There 
it the big engineering strike that began on 
Tuesday. The telegraph operators are 
preparing to come out shortly, and the pub- 
iishers are threatening what is a sort of 
look-out against the threepence-discount 
booksellers. If the publishers could make 
the last effective it is a movement that 
would have our warm sympathy. 



Mr. Thomas Greenwood, the well-known 
author of a work on ' Public Libraries,' and 
«ditor of ' The Library Year-Book,' is en- 

faged on a new work to be called 'The 
libraries of London: Their Foundations, 
History, and Special Features.' His co- 
adjutor in this underteking is Mr. James D. 
Brown, of the Clerkenwell Public Library. 



Those who ara attracted to the cult of 
Omar Khayyam may be pleased to hear 
that the lato Edward Fitzgerald's transla- 
tion of the Rubaiyat is selling largely in 
America, two hundred copies miving been 
sold by one shop in Los Angceloe, Cali- 
fornia, in a month. Probably that figure 
represents the entire sale in this country 
for a much longer period. But the brisker 
sale in America is less surprising when it is 
explained that there a very tastefully 
printed and bound copy can be bought for 
a shilling, while the cheapest English 
edition we know of is Macmillan's at ten 
shillings and sixpence. It is all very well 
to have a fashionable club in his honour, 
and to dine once a year and make speeches, 
but it would be better to give the many a 
chance of becoming acquainted with Omar's 
philosophy. 

The American Bookman^s first paragraph 
this month is as follows : * We congratulate 



A new sixpenny illustrated monthly, 
The BaUtoay Magcudnet is devoted exclu- 
sively to matters connected with railways 
and railway life. The initial number con- 
tains an interview with Mr. J. L. Wilkin- 
son, the general manager of the G.W.R. 
* Fifty Years of Railway Engineering,' is 
some account of the career of Ifr. Bicnard 
Johnson. Mr. Herbert Russell takes a trip 
from l^ewport to London on the footplate 
of the 'Flying Welshman ' without a stop, 
and the same writer tells us all about the 
Royal train. The element of fiction is 
provided in 'The Slip Coach Mysteiy,* a 
weird stoir by Mr. v. L. Whitechurob. 
Other articles discuss 'The Great Central 
Railway Extension to London,' 'British 
Express Locomotives,' ' The Yacuum Auto- 
matic Brake," The IndependentRail Joint,' 
and ' Railway Finance.' The best that we 
can hope for Tlie Baiilway Magazine is that 
it may one day celebrate ite Diam<md 
Jubilee. 



The Rev. Charles H. Robinson, M.A* 
whose interesting book of travel, enti^ 
'Hausaknd; or, Fifteen Hundred M^ 
Through the Central Soudan«' has recent? 
been issued in ' Low's Popular Librair cf 
Travel and Adventure,' has for some timj 
been engaged on a ' Hausa Grammar, wits 
Exercises, Readings, and Yooabularyf 
The latter book is now completed, and wiH 
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be paUithed thortW ihroa|i(h Mei 
Pftol, Trench, TrUonAr, and Co. 



Tb6 third Tolome of Mr. H^inemanu's 
aew itries, ' Literattirea of the World/ will 
deal with 'Italian Literature/ bj Br. 
RidMid Qamett, and is to be ittoed in the 
mrij aatomn. Three months after will 
tppear a Tolume on * English Literature/ 
^ Mr. Edmund Gosse, the editor of the 
leriei. 



Fkhte's 'Science of Ethics' will be 
imed shortlj by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co., as the new Tolum^ of their 
'Phi)osophi(»d Library.' It \m» been 
trtntlated bj Mr. A. E. Kroeeer, and 
edited by Professor the Hon. W. T. Harris. 



The third part of Mr. Will Bothenstein's 
'Eoffliih Portraits/ containing portraits of 
Dr. Craighton, Bkhop of London, and the 
Muvfaioness of Qranby, is published this 
week by Mr. Grant Richards. 



Mttsrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
haTo entered npon a new and Tery interest- 
\ng phase of their long and honourable 
ctreer as one of our leading publishing 
booses. Ther seem to hare become the 
naTsl publishers, par excellence. Not to 
mention other books, they hare quite 
r^tly brought out Captain Mahan's 
Nelson, one of the most iuteresting works 
^er published on the British Navy : Mr. 
Liird Glowee^a magnificent 'The Royal 
Xavy : A History ' ; and Sir John Briggs's 
•Xaval Administration, 1827-92.' The 
series tUrted with H. W. Wilson's 'Iron- 
dads in Action/ which has gone through 
■eversl editions. 



Specimens of the whimsical vagaries of 
Baboo English are contributed to St, Mar- 
fini'h'Grand by an Indian postal official. 
A snhordinate who was fined sent this 
appeal to his chief :— 

Tour Honour may be right, I may be 
«ranir, I may be right and Honour' wrong, 
let Honour give me back the fine, and then 
^ day of resorrection, when all hearts will 
^ open if I am wrong, I will most gladly, 
*^, retom your Honour the money. 

Another requested leave of absence, ad- 
vaacmff the reason that, * though drugged 
oeliyfailj,' he could not throw ofF the 
fever. Urged doubtless by motives of kind- 
^^» a local postmaster wrote to head* 
qttsrters:— 

Office cat, by reason of death of rats, daily 
Knowing lean. Will Superintendent please 
•ncresie the contingent allowance for her 
'^'to'fttion to stoutness ? 

Called upon to explain why he had not 
signed a money order issued by him a sub- 
poetmaeter replied : 

TJe itrong headache which I felt that day 
^^ ise somewhat epileptic in my bodily 
"wteoi, and would not allow me to recover my 
J2*^ ^hich were three sheets in the wind 
wore doflng the mail, which I did anyhow 
mother. 

'f)^« penitence of a corrected spirit is dis- 
played in the foUowing i 

1 sm willing to underaro any punishment 
m Ki?e ne, for they will be neeful to me in 



f ntore. Patrons should not save their rods 
for spoiling their children. 

And the resentment of a righteous man 
wrongly accused is expressed in these 
words: 

If the post-office will be investigated in this 
manner according these villans false compli- 
ments, and we shall be blamed how the 
Government service will be performed by us, 
for onr disregard f 
How, indeed P 



Among the half - forgotten literary 
worthies of South Africa whose memory 
ought to be kept green. The African Crihe 
numbers Thomas Pringle, who left Scotland 
for the Gape in 1820, and fought vigorously 
for the freedom of the Press in his new 
home. He won distinction as a poet ; and 
is, indeed, the only truly Anglo-Saxon poet 
whom South Africa can claim as her own. 
He was a hunter also, and sent the skin of 
the first lion he shot to adorn Sir Walter 
Soott's house at Abboteford. It may be 
there still. 



The Pretoria correspondent of Tlie 
African Critic writes to sa^ that Dr. Far- 
relly, the eminent international jurist, who 
is writing a book on South Africa, has been 
retained by the Transvaal Qovemment at 
a fee of 1,000 guineas, to advise on those of 
its laws which Great Britain claims are in 
breach of the Convention. The Club men 
are said to be discussing the advisabilitr of 
* pilling ' him when he stands for member- 
ship of the Pretoria Club. 



The Cape Argue says that when Olive 
Schreiner was once asked why she had mar- 
ried Mr. Cronwright she replied : ' Oh, he 
laces up one's boots with so much broad, 
human sympathy ! ' 



- One of the most interesting pictures of 
recent Jubilee events is a small photo- 
graph of ' The Thames at Night,' given in 
BUuJc and White for July 10. It is as good 
as one of Mr. Whistler's nocturnes. 



Messrs. Blackie and Son have arranged 
to publish a series of volumes, to be issued 
under the general title of ' The Yictorian 
Era Series.' The idea of the series is to 
record in permanent and authoritative form 
the greekt movemente of the century, and it 
will consequently contain a wide range of 
volumes dealing with economic, social, 
religious, scientific, and literary subjects. 
Thegeneral editor of the series will be Mr. 
J. H. Hose, M.A.. late Scholar of Christ 
College, Cambridge, whoee work, 'The 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era,' will be 
known to all readers of Napoleonic litera- 
ture. The editor will contribute to the 
series a volume on ' The Rise of the Demo- 
cracy * ; Canon J. H. Overton, * The Angli- 
can Revival'; Dean Stubbs, a biography 
of Charles Kingsley ; Mr. George Gissmg, 
a biography of Dickens ; Mr. H. Holman, 
* National Education'; Mr. G. Armitage* 
Smith, ' Free Trade and its Results ' ; Mr. 
Laurence €k>mme, ' Modem London ' ; and 
others. 



This week Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
commence a new series of penny stories, 
to be known as ' Annie S. Swan's Penny 
Stories.' The first number is called 'The 



Secret of Dunstan Mere,' by Annie S. 
Swan, and will be followed each week by a 
similar story, not neoessaiilr by the same 
writer. The tales are to be iUnstrated, 
and the get-up is attractive. 



'Bishops of the Day,' which Mr. Grant 
Richards will publish immediately, con- 
tains biographies of all the living Arch- 
bishops ana Bishops of the Church of 
England, and of all ckurohes in communion 
therewith throughout the world. The work 
has been pr^red by Mr. Frederio 
Lowndes, M.A. Oxon., who acknowledges in 
his nref ace the valuable information which 
thelSishops themselves have communicated 
to him. A special feature of the work is 
the full accounts given of the Bilhops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church oi the 
United States, many of whom have had the 
most remsrkable careers, the details of 
which are little known to their brethren 
across the Atlantic. 



The Roxburghe Press, Limited, have in 
hand for immediate issue 'The Blasted 
Life,' by ' A.B.'— a short storj, introducing 
some of life's ironies and Society's ' shams. 

In the case of ' Atteridge v. Knight,' one 
special war correspondent sued another 
for damages for libel. Mr. Atteridge was 
'special' for Tlie Daily Chronicle during the 
Dongola campaign, and its account of the 
battle of Firket appeared in advance of 
that of any other paper. Mr. E. F. Knight, 
the defendant, is a well-known special 
correspondent and author of ' Where Three 
Empires Meet,' ' The Cruise of the Alerte,' 
and other books. The libel was contained 
in a letter to Mr. Weldon, of The Morning 
Post, charging Mr. Atteridge with very 
despicable behaviour. The jury found that 
this libel was not justified, and gave a 
verdict for plaintiff with £1,000 damages. 



Mr. D. J. ODonoghue's 'Life and 
Writings of James Clarence Mangan ' is 
now in the press, and will be published in 
the autumn. The author promises that this 
work will tell for the first time the whole 
story of the Irish poet's strange and tragic 
career, and will contain a large number of 
characteristic and admirable poems, not 
to be found in any collection of Mangan's 
works. Three diiferent autobiographies, 
written by Mangan, will be used, and 
interesting unpublished reminiscences of 
him by many of his contempoi*aries, in- 
cluding John Mitchel, Sir Fredeinck W. 
Burton, Dr. Nedly, W. F. Wakeman, Sir C. 
Gavan Duify, Lady Ferguson, Professor 
J. K. Ingram, D'Arcy McGee, and others. 



Mr. Maoqueen announces for early pub- 
lication a new book br Mr. J. H. Crawford, 
entitled 'The Wild Flowers of Scotland,' a 
twin book to 'The Wild Life of Scotland,' 
which made Mr. Crawford's reputation. 
The illustrations will be by Mr. John Wil- 
liamson. Mrs. Harold E. Grorst's new novel, 
'Possessed of Devils,' will be published by 
Mr. Macqueen in a few days. 



'The Chairman's Manual' is the title of 
a new volume of reference for the use of those 
who have to preside at public meetings. 
It will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 
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We bearti^ congratulate the proprietors 
of Pearson's MagcLzine npon the reenlte of 
the absurd action for infrin^ment of copy- 
right and libel brought against them by a 
M. Fournet. It was jast one of those cases 
which a weak-kneed newspaper proprietor 
would be inclined to 'settle' out of court, 
but it was distinctly for the public good 
that it should be fought out, for the case 
will constitute a useful precedent as to 
what is a 'literary composition.' Mr. 
Justice Hawkins declined to recognise a 
document written by a man when drunk as 
answering to the description of a ' literary 
composition/ and, therefore, as capable of 
bein^ protected by the Copyright Act, tnd 
the jurragreed with the judge as to the 
fact. \7e doubt if this test of what is 
capable of being copyrighted has erer been 
applied before. It may be very useful in 
the future. 



We understand that Miss Alice A. Pit- 
man's 'Tales from London Life,' told in 
verse, haye had a good sale, and are still in 
demand. ' Willie's Father ' is in its fifth 
edition, and * Cabby's Fare ' and ' The 
Wedding Ring ' in a third edition. 



Sir Lewis Morris's ' Ode on the Diamond 
Jubilee' has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form, and issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 



According to Ths Chap Booh, 'the 
Minor Poet exists for our enjoyment, 
not our use. He should be — to do him 
justice, he usually is — a sort of woman. He 
mi^ht wear skirts and braid his hair. The 
mam thing is, that he should look as unlike 
a man as possible.' It is well that the 
Minor Poet should know what is expected 
of him. 



We haye receired the first number of a 
new Italian review, entitled L' Italia, pub- 
lished in Rome, and edited by Signer D. 
Qnoli. It contains a drama oy G. 
D'Annunzio, entitled 'Drama of a Spring 
Morning,' a weli-balanoed essay on ' The 
Sphere of Philosophy in the History of 
Culture*' three short poems, 'The Arts 
Under Leo X.,' a critical retrospect of the 
recent- Fine Art Exhibition at Venice, 
archfidc^ocical and bibliographical notes, and 
a poUticid survey of the month, exceedingly 
well done, in which the welcome at Naples 
accorded to the Kingand Queen, thePnnce 
of Naples' visit to Paris and to London, 
and the significance attaching thereto, are 
discussed with an appreciative judgment 
often lacking in similar notices. The re- 
view is exceUently got up, and will, we feel 
sure, supply a want in Italy. 



Messrs. Morgan and Scott will issue in a 
few days a new volume, entitled ' Richard 
Weaver's Life-Story,* edited by Rev. J as. 
Paterson, M.A., B.I).» of White Memorial 
Free Church, Glasgow. 



17^ IlXusirated London Newt is about to 
follow the example of The Fail MaU Maga- 
nine and give its subscribers an opportunity 
of obtaining the originals of pictures that 
have appeared in its pages. 



When Rudyard Kipling resided in 
Vermont he was interested in a 'Fresh 
Air Fund,' to whieh» it wiU be remembered, 
be handed certain sums of money derived 



from the sale of his autograph. A hitherto 
unpublished letter, which he wrote at that 
period to a correspondent who had deluged 
him with i-equestsxor his signature, appears 
in TJie Booh Buyer as follows : — 

Naulaxha ; Waits, Vjuucont. 

Dear : Tour order of the 22nd inst. 

has been filled, we trust to your eatisf action, 
and the stufF is returned herewith. 

We did not know that there would be such 
a mass of lumber to put through the mill ; 
and we note also that your order covers at 
least two supplementary orders — (a) in the 
case of a young lady, ag^ nineteen (not in 
original contract), and (b) an autograph book, 
for which we have supplied one origiiutl hard- 
wood verse. 

Our mills are running full time at present 
in spite of business depression ; but we are 
very reluctant to turn away any lob that 
offers. Under these circumstances, and making 
allowance for time consumed in unpacking, 
sorting, packing, crating, and returning 
finished goods, we should esteem it a favour 
if you could see your way to forwarding an 
additional ten dollars to the Fresh Air Fund. 
Very sincerely yours, 

B. KiPLiNa & Co. 

P.S. — Autographs supplied on moderate 
terms: guaranteed sentiments to order. Verse 
a speciality. No discount for ca$h. 

History does not record whether the re 
cipient cleared his expenses by the subse 
quent sale of this letter. 



An article on 'Zanzibar Slavery/ by 
Lieut. Stuart D. Gordon, will appear in the 
August number of Chamber$*s Journal, 



Dr. Max Nordau, the author of ' Degene- 
ration*' has addressed the following letter 
to Robert H. Sherard, author of < The White 
Slaves of England ' : — 

Paris, June 29, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Sherard. — I have now read your 
book, ' The White Slaves of England.' I am 
not easily unnerved, but at times it was 
almost too much for me. In spite of your 
visible effort to avoid glaring colours, impres- 
sive word-painting, and all the other tricks 
of the professional sensstion • monger, and 
although there are many proofs to show how 
anxious you were rather to understate facts 
than to overdraw them, yet I hoped with all 
my heart your terrible indictment againit 
certain employers might be ezagg^ated after 
all. In the Appendix, where, with charac- 
teristic English fairness, you put adverse 
comments and flat denials before our eyes, so 
as to enable us to form a judgment based on 
contradictory evidence, I saw with a real 
relief the letter of a brother physician putting 
down at least some of your heartrending state- 
ments as hasty genendisations of exceptional 
cases. But even after this stricture there re- 
mains too much that makes the blood curdle. 

Against low wages I am afraid there is no 
rapid and radical remedy. This is a question 
of organisation of the workers and also one of 
international competition. But after taking 
these two elements of the problem into due 
account, there remains the pest of the devour- 
ing middleman, the fogger or sweater. It 
seems that there should be no great difficulty 
in doing away with that parasite. The em- 
ployer has no real interest to fatten a man 
who is rendering no service, with the money 
which would prodigiously improve the posi- 
tion of the workers if it could bat reach them. 
If the working people themselTCS are too 
heavy and not clever enough to get rid of 
that bloodsucker, there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for workers in the Toynbee Hall line 
to befriend poor fel-ows and to lend them the 



help of their superior mental capacity and 
organising skiJL , 

But it is different with the dangers of the 
murderous chemical industries. As the en- 
gineering art and science nowaday are quite 
capable of dealing efficaciously with the pro- 
blem of sanitation of unhealthy trades, it is 
simply a crime to tolerate even for a single 
hour a state of things which condemns hun- 
dreds of human beings to cruel sufferings and 
premature death, both being avoidable. I 
have faith in the heart and conscience of 
Englishmen. After your exposure of the 
shocking facts, the English nation Will con- 
sider ic as a Christian and human duty to put 
a stop to the slaughter of innocents bj 
' Boger ' and white lead. 

I see you have been exposed to shameful 
abuse. This ought to make you proud. 
Where is the reformer who has not suffered 
this kind of martyrdom ? It is the sanction 
of the good work you have done so manf uUj. 
Ton remind me of Plimsoll, who has had to 
suffer far more than you from the wickedness 
of the wealthy and influential wholesale mur* 
derers whose crimes he has denounced to 
public indignation. But he has prored 
stronger than his enemies, and thanks to him 
and to the energy of English legislators 
England has no longer to blush about swim- 
ming coffins. May it be your lot to become 
the Plimsoll of the Alkali and lead workers. 
This would be an achievement grand enough 
to satisfy the ambition of t^ greatest— 
Believe me, dear Mr. Sherard, yours very 
sincerely, 

Db. Max Nobdatj. 



An interesting brochure on the resources 
and progress of Merthyr Tydfil has been 
published by Mr. John G. E. Astle, a jour- 
nalist of Merthyr. The information is 
concise, and includes notes on such recent 
events as the Diamond Jubilee celebrations. 



The American Truth is severe upon 
British novelists who venture to introdsce 
the 'local colour' of the States into their 
pot-boilers. Commenting upon a shilling 
shocker, ' The Jaws of Death/ that &p« 
peared here a year or so ago, and has 
apparently been recently reprinted in 
America-Doubtless without any reference 
to the author's wishes-^lVu^^ says : — 

The information that Junius Brutus Booth 
was the assassin of Abraham Lincoln jolts our 
knowledge of American history a bit, but it is 
nothing compared with the author's knowtedgs 
of the habits of natural gas. His hero's fcrest 
wealth comes from the discovery of a vein of 
this useful product. The discovery ia mads 
by the air in his shanty becoming saturated 
with the gas which escapes through a crevice 
in the rock floor. He suspects the cause and 
touches a match to the vent in ciroumstanees 
which would ordinarily have resulted in his 
becoming an angel instead of a millionaire. 



'Why, in the name of glory, was he 
proud P * asks Mr. Andrew Lang, in the 
language of Keats, concerning Mr. Dombey. 
Mr. Lang introduces the two volumes of 
* Dombey and Son,' in Chapman and HaH'a 
new * Gadshili Edition,' with some criticism 
of a mixed character. He cannot belieTS in 
Mr. Dombey's * inordinate pride, which is 
almost his only quality. His treatment of 
his second wife (the second marriage was 
an afterthought) would seem strained in a 
French monarch of the ancien regime' 
Louis XIV. was much more human than 
Mr. Dombey. A dash of other failings, 
for wine, women, or even the PJf*^*' 
would make him more like an orduwrf 
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credible kind of mortal.' Browne (Pbiz) 
found Dombej a hard nut to crack. Hia 
'gbeet of sketches for Mr. Dombey looks 
like a collection of criminal bntlers.' 
Happily, against Dombey senior are to be 
•et Mrs. Pipchin, PoUj Toodle, and the 
immortal Toots. 



Tbe scribes of Fleet-street, when in the 
mood for reading or research, now haye a 
reference library within easy reach. The 
GoTOTnors of the St. Bride roundation In- 
stitote, in Bride-lane, have opened their 
doors and their well-filled sheWes for the 
benefit of the workers and residents of the 
neigiiboarhood. A particularly attraotire 
itttore is the ' William Blades ' and 
'Passmore-Edwards ' collection of 4,000 
boob on printing and the allied trades. 



'The Medical Treatment of the Drink 
Habit' by A. Stoddart Kennedy, L.R.O.S., 
LB.GPJBd., is a sixpenny pamphlet de- 
rated to expounding the writer's method of 
6f^ with a Tery intractable disease. 



From a biographical notice jnet published 
by the Swedenlx)rg Society we can form 
some idea of the prolific nature of Sweden- 
borg's literal^ genius. The list of his 
works and their rarious editions occupy not 
less that thirty -eight pages. 



BRITISH TRADE.* 



This is an attempt, by means above all of an 
analysis of the results of trade in the years 
1SS5, 1890, and 1895, to bring home to the 
Britiih public the extent to which our 
iodu^rial supremacy is being threatened by 
foreign competition. We must own to some 
doubt whether the statistics collected in this 
and similar publications are quite intelligible 
except to experts, for in some cases the grovrth 
OP shrinkage year by year of the volume of 
exports^ e.g,, to a Colony, must surely depend 
upon whether the customer is drawing upon 
capital by floating a loan, and in others 
it is difficult to see how far, owing to fluctua- 
tion in cost of raw material, the net profits 
of English manufacturers vary directly with 
their gross receipts. Graver complications 
still arise when an attempt is made to ascer- 
tain how far an export trade fostered by 
l>onBties is really more than a drain upon the 
wsoorces of the exporting country. Mr. 
^^•strsll's figures, however, leave no doubt 
that he is right in his main contention, and 
that, thanks to the competition of Germany 
Md th^East, Great Britain will not, without 
a hard fight, retain the position she has 
hitherto held in the markets of the world. In 
» fature volume Mr. Gastrell proposes to 
uialyse the trade of the most important 
foreign countries in order, so far as possible, to 
tiiKOTer what foreign commodities are dis- 
placing ours, and whence they come, and to 
ittTestlgate the growth of industries in each 
nation which specially competes with our 
inannfacturers. Looking through ' Annex 10,' 
s table comparing values for 1885 and 1895 of 
»U classes of English exports separately to 
witiih possessions and foreign countries, we 
hafe noticed one or two misprints, obvious 
enough to a careful reader, and not affecting 
the important totals, but which should be 
corrected in a future edition. 



Oos Tkade in the World in Balatioa to Foreiffo 
?«»P^ttMi, 1885 to 1885. By WUliam 8. H. Oaatrell, 
^^«M«ei«l AXimahi to Her Majesty's Embassy at 
2f% and to H.]f .'s Legations at Copenhaffwi and 
'w*ttolau (Chapman and Hall., Ltd., 6i, 



OBITUARY. 



We hear from Cheltenham of the death, 
in his 68th year, after a lingerinf;^ illness, of 
Oaftaiit the Hon. Dsnnis Bingham, a 
journalist of the old school. He contributed 
to The Pall Mall Gazette from its commence- 
ment, and to The Times and other news- 
papers, and went through the Franco- 
Prussian war as a correspondent. He was 
also the author of 'The Bastille: Its 
History and Chronicles ' (Chapman uid 
Hal), 2 vols., 1888), and of several works on 
French history and politics. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



INTERNATIONiL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 

The connection between Parish Councils 
and heaven has not been obvious to most 
people, but a connection has been dis-. 
covered by Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart. He 
discusses ' The Conception of Society as an 
Organism.' His view of life in society is 
that the individual is preparing himself in 
his relations with others for a future ideal 
state, whether to be realised in the present 
life or another does not greatly matter. 

Of everything which has ever happened in 
the world— of anarchy as well as society, of 
sin as well as virtue, of hatred as well as love 
— the fact that it has happened proves that 
it was a necessary incident -in the movement 
towards the ideal. But this can ^ive it no 
more than a derivative value. I find myself 
sssociated with Smith in a Parish Council. 
This no doubt is a stage in my projirrees (and 
Smith's) towards the ideal society of heaven. 
But there is no a priori reason to regard it as 
more vitally connected with that goal of all 
our ambitions than anything else, good or 
bad, social or isolated, which happens to either 
of us. Whatever heaven may be like, it can- 
not closely resemble a Parish Council, since 
the functions of the latter involve both 
matter and time. And it is by no means im- 
probable that the results of my joint labours 
with Smith on earth may be the attainment 
of a state in which I shall be linked most 
closely in heaven, not to Smith, but to Jones, 
who comes from another parish — perhaps 
even from another county. 

The vast majority of the relations which 
make up our present society are of this kind 
— ^relations which have their origin and 
meaning only with reference to the conditions 
of our present imperfect existence, and which 
would be meaningless in the ideal. It is true, 
if we pass from kind to degree, that society 
may provide us with relations both higher 
and closer than fellowship in a Parish Council. 
But differences of degree will not help us 
here. For the difference between the hipjhest 
and the lowest of the bonds which social life 
now offers us vanishes into insignificance 
compared with the difference between every 
one of them and the perfection expressed in 
Professor Mackenzie's carefully restrained 
words, 'the attainment of the ideal of our 
rational nature.' 

It is possible — the subject is too large to go 
into now — that we might find, on further 
consideration of the nature of the Absolute 
Reality and of our own lives, some elements 
in the latter which seemed to directly belong 
to the former — ^something which did not 
merely lead to heaven, but was heaven. On 
this point I do not desire to risk an assertion. 
But supposing that this were so, and that we 
found in our present lives some element of 



absolute value, then it would be more hope- 
less than ever to regard our present society 
as an end. For, supposing that such elements 
exist, they certainly do not get their way in 
being allowed to arrange the world entirely 
after their own model. Society, taking it all 
round, blandly reverses Arnold's sentence, 
and remarks that ' distinctions they esteem so 
grrave are nothing in my sight,'-— or at least 
very little. And it is perhaps for this reason 
that the deepest emotions are apt, if they 
have any effect on society, to have a negative 
and disintegrating one, at least as far as our 
present observation wiU carry us. They may 
bring peace on earth in the very long run, 
but they begin with the sword. 

There are articles also by Mary Gilliland 
Husband, •of London, on 'Philosophic 
Faith,' and by Wm. Douglas Morrison, of 
London, [on * The^Treatment of Prisooeri.* 



JULY REVIEWS. 



THE HUMANITARIAN, 

An interview with Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel, by Sarah A. Tooley, on * The Social 
Condition of India,' oocupies the place of 
honour. On the disagreeable question of 
the health of the army, Mrs. Steel says the 
question is purely a military one. She can 
see no reason why existing machinery- 
should not be sufiScient to meet the evil, tf 
it he put in force. On the general position 
of Indian women, she tells a different story 
from that of the zenana missionaries :— * 

' But surely you do not defend the custom 
of child>marriages in India, Mrs. Steel j are 
they not cruel and unnatural P ' 

* Certainly, no one can defend the child- 
marriages, and moreover, they are, in my 
opinion, contrary to the Hindoo religion, 
which teaches that a girl should be of a 
marriageable age before she takes a husband. 
In the part of India with which I am 
acquainted— the Punjab— a girl is not 
married until she is thirteen or even older, 
and in that country she is a young woman at 
that age. The result of my own personal 
observation is that marriages in India are 
eiuf^ularly happy. There are fewer cases of 
unkindness and violence than in this country. 
The dowry system is a great protection to the 
wife. Every bride takes her husband a 
dowry, which is a kind of marriage settlement 
against unkindness. If she is badly treated 
and thus compelled to go back to her father's 
house, the husband has to return her dowry ; 
probably he has spent it, and as it is not 
often convenient for him to refund the money, 
he takes care to treat his wife well. I tiiink 
that a similar system here would be a good 
thing.' 

' And are the stories we hear of the cruelty 
of the mothers-in-law in India founded upon 
fact, do you think, Mrs. Steel ? * 

'I must admit that the mother-in-law is 
zather a dreadful person, and the younic wife 
has a trying time for the first year ot her 
marriage, but after the birth of the first child 
she becomes the idol of the house.' 

' And she takes her compensation out of life 
by refiecting that she will one day be a 
mother-in-law herself ? ' 

'Yes, that comforts her a little,* replied 
Mrs. Steel, with a laugh. ' I really think,' 
she continued, 'that the Hindoo has a finer 
idea of marriage than we have. He does not 
make it a personal affair, but enters into it 
entirely for the sake of having children. It 
is through his children that he looks for im- 
mortality.' 

"We smile at the simplicity— if it be noL- 
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plioitj — of Brosa Baaffhan, wbo defends 

* Palmistry/ and after Ascribing the hands 
of Jaj Gould, Sarah Bernhardt, Madame 
Belle Cole, and Paderewski, t^ls us that 
their characters answer precisely to the 
indications of their hand lines, and ' it will 
be seen from these descriptions of the hands 
of well-known persons how rery mach may 
be gleaned from an examination of the hand 
when done on a proper basis.' Mrs. (or 
Miss) Ban^han is astrologist as well as 
palmist, and mixes the two. Bnt we know 
sereral people who could ' diyine/ without 
seeing their hands, that Sarah Bernhardt 
has ' the complex nature of a gifted artiste,' 
and that Jay Gould's character was that of 
a man 'of great business capacity/ with 

* inordinate love of money,' ancfa ' spirit of 

* adventure and passion for speculation/ 



JULY MAGAZINES. 

[PouBTH Notice.] 



WILLIAM MORRIS. 



Ma. Walter Chans contributes to Scribner^s 
a sketch of the work of the late William 
Morris, with illustrations of the artistic de- 
signs, in rarious departments, which wrought 
so great a change in thelprevalent tastes. 'The 
art of Morris and those associated with him,' 
says the writer, ' was really but the outward 
and visible sign of a great movement of 
protest and re^^ion against the commercial 
conceptions and standards of life and art 
which had obtained so strong a hold in the 
industrial nineteenth century. Essentially 
Gothic and romantio and free in spirit, as 
opposed to the authoritative and classical, 
its leader was emphatically, and even pas- 
sionately, Gothic in his conception of art and 
ideals of life. . . The thoroughness of his 
methods of work and workmanlike practi- 
cality were no less remarkable than his 
amazing energy and o&iMtcity for work. . . He 
always described himself as an artist work- 
ing with assistants, which is distinct from the 
manufacturer who simply directs a business 
from the basiness point of view. . . This 
protest (against the purely commercial, in- 
dustrial, and material tendencies of the day) 
culminated with William Morris when be 
espoused the cause of Socialism. . . As he said 
himself, it was Art led him to Socialism, not 
economics, though he confirmed his convic- 
tions by economic study.' Mr. Crane replies 
to the objections of those who recognise a 
supposed inconsistency with his Socialistic 
theories in the fact that Morris died compara- 
tively a wealthy man. 



Bret Harte's stoiy in The Strand Magazine 
18 one of the best bits of fiction of the month. 
Alkali Dick, one of Buffalo Bill's bad but 
attractive cowboys, is the hero. Biding from 
Paris to the coast on his mustang, he loses 
his way, or becomes ' perdoo/ as he expresses 
it. Arrivinur in an out-of-the-way village he 
is recognised by some of the inhabitants as 
the ghost of a deceased Count, also bad and 
attractive, whom he very much resembled, 
and who was believed by the local clergy to 
be undoubtedly perdu, owing to his misdeeds 
in the fiesh. Masses for his benefit had been 
performed for many years; so when the 
' ghost ' emphatically declared himself perdu, 
one of the descendants of the Count, a 
beautiful young girl, was very much exercised. 
Alkali Dick showed that he possessed fine 
feeling in making a personal tacrifice to avoid 
oomproniisin? the young lady. The combina- 
tion of the Wild West and the heart of 



France forms a somewhat novel element in 
fiction, and is altogether delightful. 

Mr. Wilfred Pollock, whose little book * War 
and a Wheel' has just seen the light, gives 
some of his experiences in the Ludgaie. He 
and his bicycle proved a novel but unsatis- 
factory target at one time for Turkish bullets. 

• The Turks, I discovered to my disgust, had 
captured some high slopes which commanded 
the road for miles, and they made me run the 
gauntlet. No doubt, as I bowled along at my 
best speed— and, fortunately, the track was 
level, with a good surface— I most have made 
a most interesting mark. Considering that 
the range must have been at least a thousand 
yards, the practice was pretty good, but it 
was only the bullets that bit the dust. I 
cannot boast that any of them passed between 
my spokes ; at the same time, had I been on 
horseback I think my mount would almost 
certainly have been hit, as affording so much 
easier a target than the smaller, more speedy, 
and almost invisible bicycle.* 

Max Beerbohm says in To-Morroio that in 
his early days, not so long ago, Punch was 
tremendously appreciated in his family. On 
. a Wednesday morning * family prayers would 
be read quickly, sometimes even abbreviated 
'for the day, and the last Amen was ever 
signal for an ugly rush to the plate where the 
new Punch was reposing. A bundle of heads, 
young and old, hung over the crisp nages. 
What sort of Britannia had Tenniel aone ? 
How had Du Manner satirised Sir Georgius 
Midas or Mrs. Ponsonby De Tomkyns ? Had 
Samboume made Gladstone into a shark or a 
canary or a buffalo or what ? Not until night- 
fall had the full sweets of the comic paper 
been exhausted. Thursday was felt to be 
something of a bJank, an anti-climax.' ' Now- 
adays,' he goes on, * the ordinary complaint 
against Punch seems to be that he has lost 
the last two letters of his name. . . . Yet, 
scoff at this comic paper as you will, it is as 
much a national institution as The Timee, And 
as a matter of fact. Englishmen do not de- 
serve comic papers half so good as Punch and 
The Times.* As a fair sample of the jests in 
the more comic papers, Mr. Beerbohm gives 
the following, invented expressly for the 
occasion :— She ; ' Who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood ? ' He : ' A Johnny called 
Harvey.' She : ' Then who discovered Har- 
vey's sauce ? ' 

A ' School of Journalism ' is now one of the 
features of AtaXanta, and this month's lecture 
deals with the thorny subject of egotism in 
such work as interviewing and story-writing. 
Busy editors, it is said, take frii^ht at offers 
of contributions written in the first person, 
because the ' I ' is so much more often the 
banner of egotism than the sign of self-efface- 
ment. Defoe, Kingsley, and Stevenson used 
the ' I,' but it did not stand for their own 
personalities. Among the other contents of 
the number is a prettily.illustrated story, 

* How the Water-Lilies Grew,' by Maud J.Vyse. 

The Latin Quarter of Paris is even richer to- 
day in delightful associations than of yore, 
according to a writer in The Quariier Latin, 
There are now more well-educated men and 
women in the Quarter than it ever contained 
before. 'The social life which they have 
organised is an element in Latin Quarter exis- 
tence that was entirely unknown to the old 
patriarchs of Trilby days. Most of the students 
here, German, Euf^lish, French or American, 
are so well educated, and, in general, so 
thoughtful, that their art seems but one item 
in a broad cultivation. They are clever imi- 
tators of Da Vinci and Murillo, or any of the 
rest of the masters, but cleverer in giving 
expression to their insight into the methods, 
roeanines, and art moods of the work they 
copy. Talk! good talk, young talk! Given 
quick sensibilities, this is the most delightful 



entertainment in the world ; and the Quarter 
is full of it.' 

The Strand Musical Magatine is more than 
usually attractive. There is great variety in 
the music, and the letterpress comprises short 
biographies of several masters in the mniical 
world. 

'Sons of Britannia/ a timely sons; of 
Imperial (Jnity, by £. J. Milliken, appears in 
the new Naval and MiUtary Magazine, Th« 
poet hails the visiting troops from all parts of 
the Empire as brothers who 

. . . need not the drill sergeant's bsllicoai 

blatter. 
Bound the Old Standard to erowd and to olnsttr, 
Meeting in myriads as Okm. 

Dr. Dalliufrer, in The We$Uyan Methodist 
Magazine, explains very clearly how it is that 
a star fish is able, by a continuous straia 
exerted by means of its suctorial tube-feet, to 
open an oyster. 



The following books and pamphlets also 
lie on our table : 

The AmhUioM of St. Paul. By W. Garrett 
Border. A tastefully presented little book, 
worthy to take its place and hold its own in 
any series of similar small volumes now issuing 
from the press. The author has the charm of 
an easy grace of style, and his thought, while 
dealing with common topics, is in no senw 
commonplace. His Ulustracive skill is vsry 
marked, and his earnest spirit pervades all 
that is written. Mr. Border claims a wider 
understanding of the value of the word 
' ambition.' It has unfortunately been tabooed 
as if it were in itself an evil word, unworthy of 
being used with approval by earnestly reiifpoui 
men, whereas ' the only criterion by which 
ambition can be rightly judged is its object.' 
* The great matter ' says our author, 'is to hare 
right ambitions — not such as when we reach 
them, will, at the first touch, break like a 
bubble, but such as will abide and give us real 
content.' He treats with much sugKSStire 
force of three ambitions of St. Paul— viz., for 
quietness in his work ; to be able to proclaim 
the gospel where it had not been preached by 
others ; and to please God, as the highest, the 
most vital ambition towards a noble life. We 
can promise the reader, that, if he have any 
interest in the Christian religion .he will valae 
this book very highly j and desire by the use 
of it as a gift, that others may make the 
pleasure and profit of an acquaintance with it 
(Alexsnder and Shepheard. Is. 6d.) 

A Man of Plain Speech. By M. E. IUm- 
trated by J. Walter West. One of the mort 
striking figures among the early Scotch 
Quakers is that of the brave old soldier, 
David Barclay, the Laird of Ury, cele- 
brated in Whittier's well-known poem. Hii 
son Bobert, the Apologist, was th» father 
of the heroine of this little sketch of l7th 
century Friends. That the hero. Alexander 
Jaffray, did marry Christian Barclay, is a fact 
recorded in the annals of Quakerism. Little 
more is known of their history; but the 
author's familiarity with Quaker records, and 
Quaker methods of thought and speech, has 
enabled him (or her ?) to give a very tmth/m 
picture of the life of Friends in England and 
Scotland at a time when, though the fiercer 
persecutions had somewhat abated, yet the 
interiors of Newgate and the Tolbooth were 
not unknown, even to the younger members 
of the Society. The illustrations (by » 
•Friendly' artist) deal with the more paacefnl 
side of the subject. 'A Chi^fcer in the 
" Apology " ' and • I take this my friend are 
charming reminders that leisure and love had 
a place in the lives of the busy ^o'l[f" *°^ 
sturdy Nonconformists of long ago. (Headley 
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Th$ CongrtgoHimal Handhook: Bting a 
Ooids to the Administration of a Congrega- 
tiooBl Chnrch. Friie o«i^> by Joseph 
Bunton* East Grinstead. The Examiners 
vbo, OB behalf of the Congregational Union 
of Eoghmdand Wtles^ awaroed (tinanimonslj) 
ths prise to this esssy, were the Boys. 8. 
P«snoa. M.A^ Alfred Rowland, B. A, LL.B., 
Asd the Rbt. Erio A Lawrence. Mr. Bainton 
folly deserves bis reward. He has written 
with 10 mnch pains, sobriety, and evident 
sympsthy, that we Imow not what more he 
could have said or done for the enlightenment 
tod gaidanoeof his brother pMtors. He is so 
jodidoos tbMt, if he had passed through the 
expsrienoe of a hundred-fold pastorate, he 
ooold hardly bave written more wisely. We 
■ight diifer aa tommch i bnt we admire his 
lu^py skill and deep religiousness. Moreover 
hjat^ledeserres hearty oommendation. (The 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

Tki Quaker PoHt-um on the 8<ieraments trnd 
Wtnkip. By Biohard H. Thomas, M. D. This 
tutifal brocbore appears in fascinating 
Qatk9t drab. It is an earnest, and often 
coBTindng testimony against the ceremonial 
oiNerTaacee and ritoal practices of the 
dmrehes. The author claims that these are 
lot enjoined mnd authorised by Scripture ; and 
sphmsthe paramount necessity of inward- 
aeii in worship, as being alone acceptable to 
God. His contentions are urged in a firm but 
mpeotful nmnner; and in no way imply 
Mpecsions upon the chosen methods of much 
Chriitian worship. His most serious aver- 
Bsat is that though there may be sincerity 
ia BiSBy of tha worshippers, there is great 
dinger that numbers may be much misled as 
to the real place and power of that which is 
ipiritual as distinct from that which is formid. 
(Simpkin, Harahall, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

ArAu ; or, iT%e Confe»9Mn$ of an Old Burglar, 
By Charles Morley. (Westminster Shilling 
LibitiT). Well-written stories of prison life 
sod of desperate characters. (We$tfn\n$ter 
GoMtts Office). 

A Burglar^M Lift Siory. (Tourists' Library.) 
The life of a gaol bird and his experiences in 
ths Crimea. He declares that his sea-sickness 
wu cored bv drinkiug sea-water. It is also 
nentioiied that while still actively engaged 
u a burglar he occasionally attended churchy 
nd enjoyed the sacred eloquence of Dr. 
Norman Macleod. (Glaigow : David Brice 
•ndSoa. Is.) 

3%e fseyclopsdta ^f Sport. Part V. carries 
ths work from 'C to 'D,* many pages 
^mg devoted to ' Cycling ; ' the parts of the 
^ele are fully illustrated. (Lawrence and 

Victoria ths Oood Queen and Smpreu, This 
tiny hfe of Her Majesty, enclosed in a case, 
tonas a striking souvenir for presentation to 
^ Toong. It is daintily bound in white, the 
B^aktore portraits and engravings coming 
ootwelL (Gardner, Dartout and Co. Is.) 

Wondenful Storiee for Children. When we 
■^7 that these are Hans Christian Andersen's 
wai, translated for the most part by Mary 
Howitt, the little volume needs no other 
K^covmeadation. (W. and B. Chambers. Is.) 

The MarvOe efUetoXe. By F. M. Hohnes. 
The aothor, having dealt in a former book with 
the nuasr and his work, now proceeds to treat 
<!f the metals man has succeeded in recovering. 
^I^ounencing with prehistoric metal-workers, 
7* processes are brought down to the present 
^9 the whole forming very interesting read- 
^g. The various metals from steel to tin are 
P^pnhirlv described, together with their mode 
^ nttan^Mture. A chapter devoted to silver 
*^Mold makes the reader familiar with the 
>>^umagof mon^. A man is not permitted to 
oom his own money, as everybody knows, but 
u win be news to many people to learn that 
*« taking a nugget of gold to the Mint^ one 



can have it converted into sovereigns, at the 
rate of £» 17s. lOld. per ounce. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Dtary of a Tour Through Great Britain in 
1796. By the Bev. William MacBitchie, 
minister of the parish of Clunie, Perthshire. 
With an introduction and notes by David 
MacBitchie. Mr. MacBitchie seems to have 
been an amiable and cultivated gentleman, 
who was very fond of sightseeing and, besides 
being a botanist, took an intelligent and well- 
informed interest in agriculture and manu- 
f sctnring industries. From Clunie he rode as 
far as Sheffield, visiting en route Carlisle, 
Kendal, the Ingleborough caves, Preston, 
Liverpool, and Afimchester. The stagecoach 
took him on through Nottingham, Leicester, 
and Korthampton to London, where he had 
congenial friends, was hospitably entertained, 
saw a great d^ and enjoyed himself very 
much in a quiet way. He extended his tour 
to Windsor, and then returned to his friends 
near Sheffield! through Cambridge, Stamford, 
and Doncaster, flnaUy returning to Scotland 
through York and Durham, and going on bis 
wa^ to see, inter alia, ChiUingham and its 
white cattle. He had no very startling adven- 
tures, but the jonrnal, which he kept in short- 
hand and which was afterwards deciphered 
by one of his sons, the uncle of the present 
editor, is agreeable reading, and has its uses 
in showing how England and English ways a 
hundred years ago struck an observant Scot, 
who was prepared, and found it possible, to 
be very much pleased with the country and 
the people. (Elliot Stock. 6s.) 



would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices ^ 



•^* The Editor does not hold himself respon^ 
sxble for the custody or return of unsolicited 
contribtUions, even when stamps are sent. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



'TEMPLM DRAMA fiSTS.' 

Sib, — In the 'Temple Dramatists' edition 
of * The Merry Devil of Edmonton' the editor 
gives in a note Wamke and Prosscholdt's 
reading (Mediterranean skinker) for the 
passage in IV. : ii, where the Host announces 
Lis intention of serving the good Duke of 
Norfolk 'as a true mareterraneum.skinker 
should do.' 

Is there any necessity for a change ? Mare- 
terraneum — unless we expect impossibilities 
from the Host in the way of Latin — gives the 

f^rfeotly good sense of ' by sea or land.' Am 
mistaken in thinking that the word is eUe- 
where to be found in this sense ? I should be 
greatly obliged if anyone could refer me to 
the passa|^ or passages. 

Again, in the edition of ' A Woman Killed 
with Kindness ' in the same series, I find tliat 
editors are not agreed about the meaning of 
' querre,' I. : iii, 12. There is, however, no 
notice taken of the fact that the word is 
identical in form with the O. F, infinitive 
querre, from Latin qtusrere. This strong form, 
which is historically correct^ has been super- 
seded by the weak qu^rir, but may have 
remained in the language of hawking. 
Brachet cites another strong infinitive course 
(mod. oourir) now only used as a term of 
hunting. 

Is it not possible that ' querre ' may have 
similarly survived as a hawking term ?— 
Yours, B. K. Elliot. 

Devonport 



PREMATUBS BURIAL. 
Sir, — I have noted with surprise that no 
mention has been made by any of your 
correspondents on the subject of premature 



burial, of an easy and infallible prevention of 
the horrors suggested. It is this : the moment 
before screwing down the coffin fill it with 
carbonic acid gas. This could be done by 
allowing the gas to flow in from a flask con* 
taining chalk and acid (its gravity would dis- 

Slace the air) ; or, after the coffin is screwed 
own it eould be injected from a cylinder of 
compressed gas. As this would be done 
immediately before burial, there can be no 
possible objection ! 

W. A. LsoNAaD. 



QUBBIBS. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre* 
^ondenee regarding their non-inserthn. ffitl 
correspondents pleate write clearly f} 

BirxBiNcis Wanted^ 

To some verses naming all the Kinge and 
Queens of England, oommenoing, ' First William 
the Conqueror, then Bnfns bis son.'— F. F. 

To Englieh or French booki or magasine arti« 
oles treating of (1) the Flemieh movement; (2) 
the retention of their distinctive language by the 
Bretons ; (3) any recent phases of the langnaf e 
question in Bohemia and Hungary.— Emquirir. 

To lines by Browning : 
(1) ' Progress is 

The law of Life— man is not Manas yet.* 
(2) 
* Deep within mj heart of hearta there hid 
Ever the oonfldenoe— amends for all— 
That heaven repairs what wrong earth's joor* 
ney did, 
When love from life-long exile comes to 
call . . .' 

(3) By Tennyson : 

* O man, forgive thy mortal foe, 
Nor ever strike him blow for blow ) 
For all the sonls on earth that live 
To be forgiven mnit forgive. 
—B. H. J, 

To any book containing the following poems :— 
(1) ' SimiUr Cases/ bv^rgaret Stetson ; and (2) 
' A Unique Occasion, by Turg^nieff.— E. L. 

To the Bonum Catholic hymn to the Virgin, in 
which ooonr the lines : 

* Hail, Qneen of Heaven ! the ooean star 
Quide of the wanderer here below.' 
— W. H. Swift. 



POBLISHIR WaWTRD— 

Of a book entitled, ' Tiro hundred ways of 
cooking with eggs.*— W. J. 

Author Waktsd-* 
Of the quotation ; 

* If a man who " Tarnip ** cries, 
Cry not when his father die*, 
It eeeme to me he would rather 
Have a turnip than a father. 
— Ethil Oorbbt. 



ANSWERS. 
IWhen answering queries, kindly give the date 
ef query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitoue. Letters addresseti to quetislt, eaie uf 
Editor t cannot be forwarded.} 

BsraaBNCs Found- 
To loiiRV (July 1^.— Is not ' Doctor Cnpid ' 
merely our old friend * Dan Capid ' in Englieh— 
* Dan,' Dominus, and so Dootor F— S. G. D 



Author Fouhd— 

To £. J.— See Bobert Bridge's 'Shorter 
Poems,' p. 104, for 

* Improve the best ; so shall yonr aons 
Better what ye have bettered once,* 
being wtt of * Foander*s Day i A Secular Ode 
on the Xfinth Jnbilee of Eton College.'— Edoar 
£. Liwis. 

To W. A. Leonard.— Tear eritioiem is jnet, 
though I should not pat the matter quite as jea 
do.-^THR Brvirwrr. 
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tfie tttfittABt WOfiLf). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE TTEBK. 

WteUmn. 

Thv Wobxb o9 Chablbs DrcKBKB. In 
thirtj-two volamea. Qadaliill Edition. Dobcbbt 
AND Son. In two volnmM. (Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 6i. eaoh.) 

Crookbd Paths. By Francis Allinoham • 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 6s.) 

Thb SraPHdrBMB. ▲ Tale of Modern Athens. 
By Qbboobt Xbnofoitlos. Done into English 
bj Mrs. Edmonds. (John Lane. 2c. 6d.) 

The Qubst of the Gilt-Bdoed Gibl. By 
BiCHABD DE Ltbienne. Bodley Booklets Num- 
ber Two. (John Lane, la.) 

The SpiikiT Within. By Hestbb Gbbt. 
(Clifton : J. Baker and Son.) 

The New Gulliter ; or, Travels in Athomia. 
By Chas. T. Drubbt, F.L.S. (The Boxbnrgbe 
Press, Ltd. 3s. Gd.) 

The Cubse of Cowden. By Annie S. Swan. 
(Hutchinson and Co. Is.) 

Peggt's Decision. By E. (Simpkin, Mar. 
shall, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

The Professor's Children. By £. H. 
Fowler. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 68.) 

BI^irrapliT, History, aa« Trarei. 

Castilian Days. By John Hat. (John 
Lane. 4a. 6d.) 

Sir Walter Scott. By George Saints- 
BURT. 'Famous Soots' Series. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. Is. 6d.) 

A Guide to Chahonix and the Banoeof 
Mont Blanc. By Ed. Whtmper. Second 
Edition. (John Murray. 3s.) 

What Gunpowder Plot WaS. By Samuel 
Bawson Gardineb, D.C.L., LL.D. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 5s.) 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. By 
Edwin Hodder. (CassdU and Co., Ltd. Se. 6d.) 

A Shetland Minister of the Eighteenth 
Century. Being Passages in the Life of the 
Beverend John Mill. By Ker. John Willcock, 
B.D. (Kirkwall : The Leonards.) 

FhUo809lir* Seienee. and EdacBtton. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Pbinciplbs. Founded Mainly on the Materials 
Collected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by James A. H. Mubbay. Doom— Dsiggetai. 
(The Clarendon Press. 5e.) 

Hallucinations and Illusions. A Study 
of the Fallaoies of Perception. The * Contem- 
porary Sdenoe' Series. By Edmund Pabibh. 
(Walter Scott, Ltd. 68.) 

English Yebse-Stbuctube (A Prefatory 
Study). ByT. S. Omond. (Edinburgh: Darid 
Douglas. Is.) 

DiCTIONNAIBB GiNJBAL DE LA LaNGUE 

FRAN9AI8E. Part XXI. (Paris: Librairie Ch. 
Delagraye.) 

A Pbimbb of French Etymology. By B. 
Daly Ck>CKiNG. (A. D. Innes and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Poetry and fke Drama. 

The Diamond Jubilee: An Ode. By Sir 
Lewis Mobbis, Knt., M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co., Ltd. 6d. net.) 

Wild Floweb Lybics, and Other Poems. By 
Jambs Bigg. (Alexander Gardner. 58.) 



Epps's Cocoa.— OsATiPui akd CoMrommro.— By 
a tboroof h kaowletee of the natnml laws which fcoTem 
the operations of difeskion and natrition, and by a 
careful aoplioatioo of the fioepropertie«of welUselected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
sapper a delicately-flavoared bererage which may sare 
oa mauj keafj doctors' bills. It is by the Judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a oonstituuon may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendeney to disease. We may eeoape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping onraelTSs well fortified, with pure 



^ J paol . , 

'jAms £PP8 k Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists^ 
London.'— Also KakersjoC iSppa's Cocoaine or Cocoa- 



Nib Extract. Tea-Uke; athinbeverafeof full flavour, 
with many benefleiaUy tsUnr the place of tea. Its 
setife jpriDdple beiag a gentle nerre stimolant, sup. 



plies the needed energy withoat nadaly esdting the 
system.— rADYT.] 



Fbom the Womb of the Mobning. By 
BiBCH Yyb. (The Boxburghe Press. Is.) 

Athalte. By Jean BacIne. Translated 
into English Verse by W. P. Thompson, F.C.S., 
M.I.M.E. (HaohetteandCo. 6d.) 

Bells at Evening. By Fbances J. Cbosby. 
With Biographioal Sketoh by Bobbbt Lowby. 
(Morgan and Soott. 2b.) 

Lbisubb Hoxib Lybics. By C. W. James. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

Religious. 

New Edition op the Babylonian Tal- 
mud.! Original Text, Edited, Corrected, 
Formulated, and Translated into English by 
Michael L. Bodkinson. Vol. IV. (New York : 
Neer Talmud Publishing Co.) 

Sayings of Oub Lobd fbom an Eably 
GbebK Papyeus. DisooYered and Edited, with 
Translation and (Commentary, by Bbbnabd P. 
Qbenfell, M.A., and Abthub S. Hunt, M.A. 
With two plates. (Henry Frowde. 6d.) 

The Tendencies of Mode&n Theology. 
By Boy. John S. Banks. (C. H. Kelly. 88. 6d.) 

HIscellaneeus. 

Speech of John Hay at the Unveiling 
OF THE Bust of Sib Walteb Scotx in West- 
minstbb Abbey. (John Lane. Is.) 

The Medical Tbeatmbnt of the Dbink 
Habit. By A. Stoddabd Kennedy. (Simpkin, 
Mar8haU,andCo.,Ltd. 6d.) 

A Key to English Antiquities: With 
Special Heferenoe to the Sheffield and Botherham 
District. By Ella S. Abmitage. (Sheffield! 
William Townsend. 7b.) 

The Music of the Poets: A Musician's 
Birthday Book. Compiled by Eleonobe 
D'Esterbb-Kebling. Second Edition. (Walter 
Soott, Ltd. 6s.) 

The Fobeigner in the Fabmyabd. By 
Ernest Edwin Williams. (William Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d.) 

Histoby of the Oldham Lyceum (1839— 
1897), with which is incorporated the History of 
the Oldham School of i Science and Art (1864 — 
1892). By Abthub Tait. (Oldham : Henry C. 
Lee. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sovoe, Stobies, and Sayings of Nobfo&k. 
By Walteb Bye. (Norwich: Agar H. Goose. 
2s. net.) 

The Federation and the Powebs. By 
Charles Donald Fabquhabson. (F. Wame 
and Co. la.) 

Index to the Pebiodicals of 1896. (Revieio 
of Reviews OfBiot, lOs.) 

Pamphlets. 

Tales fbom London Life. By Alice A. 
Pitman. (UniYorsal PrintingWorks, 140, Gk)wer- 
street. Id. each.)— The Book of (jommon 
Pbayeb in Pitman's Shobthand. Part 5. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. Id.)— The 
Secbbt of Dunstan Mere. By Annie S. 
Swan. (Hodder end Stoughton. Id.)— The King 
OF THE Dacoits. By Major Victob. (James 
Henderson. 8d.)~THB Bet. William Augus- 
tine B. Johnson. By Emily Headland. 
(James Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 2d.) 



ELLIOT STOCK'S BETA IL DEPART^ 
MENT, 62, FATEENOSTEB BOW, 
LONDON, EC. 

BOOKS SUPPLIED AT THE U8VAL 
DISCOUNT, 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS «t $oon <u 
publUhed, 

BOOKS SENT BY BETUBN OF POST 
wiilumtfail. CATALOGUES POST FBEB 

THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, & CATARRH. 

By en Entirely New Bemedy. niuttraUd by num«r- 
OMf cates prcixounced incurable by th» moit Eminent 
Phytician; 90th Edition, 138th Thousand. Pnee 
2a. 6d.. poat free of Author, £. W. ALABONE, M.D., 
Phil, U.S.A., D.Sc., EZ.-M.B.C.S. Enc., by Exam. 1870, 

LTMTOV HoUSS, HlOHBVaY QUADKAVT, LONDON, K. 

Dr. SUilNdn» H.D., L.B.C.P., Ac, writes: 

* The Boooeee of your treatment is simply UAmrMV' 

lovs. I have had no l«aa than tixty cates of cure during 

the iMt yeur,* 



PRIVATE SALES COIiUMK. 

JUTS-THEMM WORDS ONE FEHIfT. 



BOOKS. 
Fob Sali— Warton'a History Englttb Poetry, 8 
▼olfl., 1774, 12s. ; Pefrey's B^iqnes, 8 ^ola., 1776, 6s. 6d. } 
Dodsley's ' Poems bj Several Handa*' 6 Tola., \7M, 4e. ; 
Spectator, 8 Tola., 1739, 3a. ;. Bo wring's Batavian 
Anthology, 1824, Is. ; Kirke White's poems, Pickerinir, 
la. 6d. ; Cowper's poems, first oouplete edltkm. 1788. 
2 Tola., 8s. 6d. ; Akenside's poeme, firal ooUeoted 
edition, la. 6d. ; Park'fl sonnets, 1803, Stothaxd'e plates, 
28. 6d. ; Charlotte Smith 'a sonnets, 2 Tola., Stotnard'a 
plates. Is. 6d.; Tjrwhitt'a Chaucer, Se. 6d.; Oorrts's 
"Bobert Bnms,* 4 jrols., 1819._plataa» ia.i otbers.— 
Sw ann, 10, Harrington-street, N. W. 

.■na^H^Biaii^H^HHBBBBniBBaBaiHaMaHaHBi^BBSBiB^S* 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
A Om: Several toIs. of 'Literary World,* 
nnbonnd ; receiver pars csrriage.^H«a 30, Bk»okmoQBt> 
road. Upper Norwood. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Foa Sals.— Fossils, minerals, ores, forty named 
specimens, 5s. free.^Chas. Warmngleiy, Littleborooffh, 
Hancheeter. 



Salss bt PaiTATC COHTRACT.— Booka for Hand* 
aellera or markets ; 6 cwt. of naefnl old books in bags 
and on the rails for 20s. tiie lot.— Charles Lowe, New- 
street, Birmingham. 



^MriifmMUt/orTHELITBBABr WOBLDthoald 
l>« addretaed to the Publishxbs, 13, Fleststreet, and 
f hoald reach the office not later than micMay on TaMdey 
if intended for the asst issue. Ths aeoia ^ ohmr§ss is a* 
/eUowi:— £ 9. d, 

PAOS ... 8 8 • 

HALr-PAOB 4 4 f 

ooLfrMir M ... 8 18 f 

uiCH, nr COLUMN 4 f 

CENTas FAOs, raa oolvk* ... 3 19 • 

„ „ m iNca 7 4 

THE LITEBABT WOBLD oen be had, by ordsr sf 
emy lle\Bsagent in the UaOad Kingdom, or diwmcx Jrsm 
ths FnbUthort, If try pott, the terms ars^ s. d. 

raa quAaraa 1 8 

pxa HALr-TEAa 8 3 

raa TBAa „. ... i • 

HandcMu oomc for Undine in kol/'-waarlir eolaaisf son 
he obtained at the Office, price Ic 6a.» and the nae ef 
them, is commended to those who wuH to vreeervs the 
Jswrnal as a permanent re^rd of current literature, A 
Ttf la-pof « and full Indsm era suppUsd free at tka snd sf 
ssery halfyysar. 
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SHALL I JOIN THE CHUECH OP 
BOMBr 
By W. J. HUMBBBSTONB. Paper, Is. 
" Tha tftMsfton vas suggssted by ths ourprieo SKpresasd at 
a Catholic Congtess at Hanley that so few Noncon* 
Jormists haM bsen draton to Bonis," 

— Mbtkonst Tncas. 
"Altogsthsr a loerk that will do mueh food, aa4 Xo"* 
conformists would do ic«U to imhtbs its spirit as w^H 
as study ths cats which is utforth.^' 

— HvnDSBsriBLD ExAimrsB. 



THIED SDinON. 

GAIN OB LOSS? By J. Bbbnabd BNBti* 
^.A., B.Sc. An Appreciation of the BesaHs of 
Becent Biblioal Critioiam. Five Leoturee deUfered 
at Brixton Independent Church, London. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2a. 6d. 
** An abls and eloquent attempt to show that we Um 
nothing, but gain tmiaant«l|/, by aeo«ptina thefaett 
about ths BihU brought toUght, both by ths Htyk/r 
Criticism . . . and ths lower or grammatical and 
textual or%tieism,"^'DAXLT CaaoncLB. 

IMMOBTALITY ATHB NEWTHEODICT. 
By GEOBOE A. GOBDON. 
An argument for the immortality of the i>eraonaI!t7 
based mainly on rational grounds. The argument it 
Tery well carried ont^ and ahows that the aasber is an 
excellent scholar, and a elear end original thinkar. 
There is some very interesting criticism of the agnofti0 
and other argumenta ayainst immortality, and sisoof 
the spirituatiatic argmneat for it, whleh is dlsisliW" 
as nnooorincing. 

** 27m •pecioi/eotura of this assay is indieoiad in the tens 
Theodicy, Ths shadow that Ues upon the uniters* 
cannot hide its abiding moral ordsr as rsveaUd «» 
human history, . . . Ths attsmpt is fhorej^msdt 
to carry the question of the tmmorMttfy ofnum to tv 
moral conception of tlU universa for detsnninttiwn. 
—From the Author's Preface. 

Crown Bro, doth, gilt top, 4^ 
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THE PBOPHBT BBLLAMT.* 



Wi are sorry to Iiaye to say it, but Mr. 
Bellamy's new book, SqualUy, which is 
ostensibly a sapj^ment to his former 
well-known work on the twentieth 
century, commends itself neither as a 
good romanco nor as ft soul-inspiring 
ttorel with a purpose. Aerial eastle- 
boildmg is a f^inating pursuit of ours 
at times, but on the occasion when we 
baTe told our day-dreams to our friends 
thej bare iuTariably obtained a cold 
leoepiion. And in our less poetical 
moments we ha^e seen that this was 
jiistified, for the day-dream always starts 
with some impossible or exceedingly im- 
probable assumption ; such as that the 
dreams should suddenly become possessed 
of a million of money, or be the inventor 
of some new kind of locomotion. In 
Bpite of the fact that Mr. Bellamy has 
taken ten more years to elaborate his 
dream of what the world will be like in 
2000 A.D., he has failed to make it appear 
any more reasonable or possible than it 
did on its first presentation in ' Looking 
Backward.' We do not doubt that there 
win be many who will come under the 
spell of EqudlUy, just as many did 
imder the spell of its predecessor, 
and we may admit at once that Mr. 
Bellamy has one of the essentials to 
success with an audience; he is, or 
pretends to be, terribly in earnest, and 
pe is invariably cocksure. His method 
is the time-honoured one of the street 
orator, who states the objections of his 
opponents in his own terms and then 

tifoceedfl, in his own fashion, to show 
owyery stupid they are. We should 
^^i^agine that no one who did not agree 
^th Mr. Bellamy, or who, having 
formulated an objection, did not imme- 
^ateW admit that it was untenable, 
vouldhave a chance in a discussion. He 
wouldbe denounced as an incurable idiot. 
As a dogmatist Mr. Bellamy has no 
wperior. 
The dnmmies who figure in EqudlUy 



are mostly the same whose acquaintance 
we made in * Looking Backward.' There 
is Julian West, the resuscitated million- 
aire, who awoke to find himself an 
interesting human document in the 
household of Dr. Leete in the Boston of 
2000 A.D., and there is the doctor's 
charming daughter, Edith, whose into- 
rest in the revived capitalist took 
a sentimental turn from the first. 
Then there is a Mr. Barton, who is the 
twentieth - century representative of a 
popular preacher, and expounds to Julian 
West the. peculiarities of the universal 
religion whjch has superseded the sects 
and the priestly castes of the nineteenth 
century. There are lay figures such 
as the young woman farmer who 
I sat gracefully on the back of the shin- 
ing metal monster which, as it advanced, 
tore up the earth with terrible horns,' 
and reminded Julian West of Europa 
with her bull. A large section of the 
book consists of a report of a day's work 
in a Political Economy class, the pupils 
being all about fourteen years of age, in 
which the text is interspersed with such 
headings as 'Margaret tdls about the 
Deadly Gap,' 'Muion explains Over- 
Production,' ' John tells about Competi- 
tion,' 'Eobert tells about the Glut of 
Men,' 'Emily shows the Necessitv of 
Waste-Pipes' and so on. Mr. Bellamy 
doubtless had in his mind the BibHcal 
phrase, ' out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings,' when he set out to show that 
the schoolboys and schoolgirls of 
2000 A.D. had probed all the depths of 
political economy, and qualified them- 
selves to expose the fallacies that passed 
for argument iti the time of Queen 
Victoria. . 

It may be conceded to Mr. Bellamy 
that he has painted the worst side of 
things, as we know them« with a consider^ 
able amount of skill The first speaker 
in the following colloquy is Dr. Iieete :— 

Cluittsl-Slavery. 

'One of the more revolting features of 
ehattel-sUverj has always been oonsidered 
the subjection of the slave women to the lust 
of their masters. How was it in this respect 
under tbe rule of the rioh f We read in our 
histories that frreat Armies of women in your 
daj wore forced bj poverty to make a busmess 
of Bubmittiog their bodies to those who had 
the means of f urmshing them a little bread. 
The books say that these armies amounted in 
your great cities to bodies of thirty or fortj 
thousand women. Tales come down to us of 
the magnitude of the maiden tribute levied 
upon the poorer elasses for the gratifioation 
of the lusts of those who could pay^ which 
the annals of antiquity could scaniely match 
for horror. Am J saying too much, Julian ? ' 

'You have mentioned nothing but facts 
which stared me in the face aU my life/ I 
replied, 'and yet it appears I have had to 
wait for a man of anothei^ century to tell me 
what they meant.' 

' It was precisely because they stared you 
and ypur contemporaries so constantly in the 
face, and always had done so, that yon lost 
the faculty of judging their meaning. They 
were, as we might say, too near the eyes to be 
seen aright. You are far enough away from 
the facts now to t>egin to see them clearly 



and to realise their significaaoe. A&yon shall 
continue to occupy this nsodsm Tiew-paait^ 
you will more and more completely come ttt 
see with us that the most rev^ting aspect of 
the human condition before the great Bevo^ 
lution was not the suffering from physical 
privation or even the outright starvation of 
multitudes, which directly resulted from tha 
imequal distribution of wealtt, but th» 
indirect effect of that inequalil^ to redaiM 
almost the total human race te a state o| 
degradiag bondage to their feUows* 

When Julian West opens his safe and 
shows the share*eertificates, bonds^ anA 
mortgages that made him amillionam^ 
his host explains to him the real signi- 
ficance of these strange document^ 
'They were a sort <^ comprehensive 
harness, by which not only a particular 
class of workers, but whole communities, 
were hitched in and made to work for 
the owner of the security.' Then Edith 
recites a passs^ from some classic of a 
later day than ours regarding the Masters 
of the Bread. We quote a part of this : 

The Hasten ef tiM BreaC 

'And above all the clamour of the men 
were heard the voices of a multitude oC 
women crying to the Masters of the Bread : 
" Pass us not by, for we must also eat. Th^ 
men are stronger than we, but they eat much 
bread while we eat little, so that though w^ 
be not so strong, yet in the end you shall not 
lose if you take us to be your servants instea4 
of them. And if you wUl not take us for our 
labour's sake, yet look upon us i we are women* 
and should be fair in your eyes. Take us aii4 
do with us according to your pleasure, for we 
must eat." 

'And above all the chaffering of the 
market, the hoarse voices of the men, and the 
shrill voioss of the women, rose the piping 
treble of the little children, crying : "Take 
us to be your servants, foe the breasts of our 
mothers are dry and our fathers have ne 
bread for us, and we hunger. We are weak» 
indeed, but we ask so litUe, so very little, 
that at last we shall be cheaper to you Uiea 
the men, our father*, who eat so much* ami 
the women, our mothers, who eat more than 
we." 

' And the Masters of the Bread, having 
taken for their use or pleasure each of the 
men, the women, and the litUe ones as they 
saw fit, passed by. And there was left a grsal 
multitude in the market*plaee for whom tbett 
was no bread.' 

The case against monopolies coul4 
hardly be put more strongly than in thif 
passage: 

If ineuentli Century ■erallty. 

*6ut while the nineteenth<H:entury moral* 
ists denied as sharply as we do men's right te 
take advantage of their superiorities in diveei 
dealings by physical force, they held that they 
might rightly do so when the dealings weia 
indirect and carried on through the medium 
of things. That is to say, a man might not 
so much as jostle another while drinking a 
cup of water lest he should suiU it, buthe 
might acquire the spring- of water en which 
the community solely depended, and make 
the people pay a dollar a drop for water or go 
without. Or if he filled up tii^ spring so as 
to deprive the population of water on any 
terms, he was held to be acting within hi 
right. He might not by force take away a 
bone from a beggar's dog, but he might 
comer the grain supply of a nation, aiul 
reduce million^ to stanratlon. 

'U you touch a mtgf^ JUritfgi joa ^99A 
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Idm, ironld seem to be aboat m plain a tmth 
as ooold be pat in words ; bnt our anoestors 
had not the least dii&cnlty in gettinp^ around 
it* *'0f course/' they said, ''yon must not 
toitch the man; to lay a finf^er on him "wonld 
be an assault punishable by law. But his 
liTin« is quite a different thlnfi:. That depends 
OB bread, meat, clothing, land, houses, and 
ether material things, which you have an un- 
limited right to appropriate and dispose of as 
you please without the slightest regard to 
whether anything is left for the rest of the 
world." 

'I think I scarcely need dwell on the entire 
lack of any moral justification for the differ- 
ent rule which our ancestors followed in 
determining what use you might rightly 
make of your superior powers in dealing with 
70ur neighbour directly by physical force and 
indirectly by economic duress.' 

Dr. Leete points out that the radical 
flaw in our present moralitj is that we 
make eyerythmg depend on 

Tlie AecMent of Birth. 

' While the moralists and the clergy solemnly 
justified the inequalities of wealth, and 
reproved the discontent of the poor on the 
ground that those inequalities were justified 
by natural differences in ability and diligence, 
they knew all the time, and oTerybody knew 
who listened to them, that the foundation 
principle of the whole property system was 
not ability, effort, or desert of anjr kind what- 
c(Ter, bat merely the accident of birth, than 
which no possible claim could more com- 
pletely mock at ethics.' 

The position of women in the nine- 
teenth century is thus defined : 

Tke Subjection of Women. 

'It occurs to me, doctor/ I said, 'that it 
would ha Ye been oTen better worth the while 
of a woman of my day to have slept over till 
BOW than for me, seeing that the establish- 
ment of economic equality seems to have 
meant oTen more for women than for men.' 

' Edith would i>erhaps not have been pleased 
with the substitution,' said the doctor ; ' but 
really there is much in what you say, for the 
establishment of eoonomic equality did in 
fact mean incomparably more for women than 
for men. In your da^ the condition of the 
mass of men was abiect as compared 'With 
their present state, but the lot of women 
was abject as compared with that of 
tke men. The most of men were 
indeed the serrants of the rich, but the 
woman was subject to the man whether 
he were rich or poor, and in the latter 
and more common case was thus the 
servant of a servant. However low down in 
poverty a man might be, he had one or more 
lower even than he in the persons of the 
women dependent on him and subject to kis 
wilL At the very bottom of the social heap, 
bearing the accumulated burden of the whole 
aiass, was woman. All the tyrannies of soul 
and mind and body which the race endured 
weighed at last with cumulative force upon 
her. So far beneath even the mean estate of 
man was that of woman that it would hare 
been a mighty uplift for her could she have 
only attaiiMd his leveL Bot the great Be vo- 
lution not merely lifted her to an equality 
with man, but raised them both with the 
same mighty upthrust to a plane of moral 
dignity and material welfare as much above 
the former state of man as his former state 
bad been above that of woman. If men, 
then, owe gratitude to the Be volution, how 
much greater must women esteem their debt 
to it I If to the men the voice of the Bevolu- 
iWM 1^ call to a higher and nobler plane 



of living, to woman it was as the voice of Qod 
calling her to a new creation.' 

Julian West is taken to the gymnasium, 
and learns much about the athletic train- 
ing of men and women under the 
Republic of the Golden Rule. This 
causes him to reflect upon the 

roily of People In the Hineteentii Century. 

' Bo you mean that yon take regular ezerdse 
in a fTf mnasium P ' 

'Why should I not? It is no less of an 
object to me to be well at sixty than it was at 
twenty.* 

' Duotor,' said I, *if I seem surprised you 
mutt remember that in my day it was an 
adage that no man over forty-five ought to 
allow himself to run for a car, and as for 
women, they stopped running at fifteen ; when 
their bodies were put in a vice, their legs in 
bags, their toes in thumbscrews, and they 
bade farewell to health.' 

'You do indeed seem to have disagreed 
terribly with your bodies,' said the doctor. 
'The women ignored theirs altogether; and 
as for the men, so far as I can make out, up 
to forty they abused their bodies, and after 
forty their bodies abused them, which, after 
all, was only fair. The vast mass of physical 
misery caused by weakness and sickness, 
resulting from wholly preventable causes, 
seems to us, next to the moral aspect of the 
subject, to be one of the largest single items 
charffeable to your system of economic in- 
equality, for to that primal cause nearly every 
feature of the account appears directly or 
indirectly traceable. Neither souls nor bodies 
could be considered by your men in their 
mad struggle for a living, and for a grip on 
the livelihood of others, while the complicated 
system of bondage under which the women 
were held perverted mind and body alike, tUl 
it was a wonder if there were any health left 
in them.' 

Here is, put into the mouth of a boy of 
fourteen, named Robert, 

A Defenee of HaitMus. 

'There was one philosopher, Bobert^an 
Englishman— who went to the bottom of this 
difficulty of the glut of men resulting from 
the profit system. He stated the on^ way 
possible to avoid the glut, provided the profit 
system was maintained. Bo you remember 
his name ? ' 

* You mean Malthus, I suppose ? ' 

'Yes. What was his plan ? ' 

' He advised poor people, as the only way to 
avoid starvation, not to get bom— that is, I 
mean, he advised poor people not to have 
children. This old fellow, as you say, was the 
only one of the lot who went to the root of 
the profit system, and saw that there was not 
room for it and for mankind on the earth. 
Begarding the profit system as a God-ordained 
necessity, there could be no doubt in his mind 
that it was mankind which must, under the 
circumstances, get off the earth. People 
called Malthus a cold-blooded philosopher. 
Perhaps he was, but certainly it was only 
common humanity that, so long as the profit 
system lasted, a rod fiag should be hang out 
on the planet, warning souls not to land except 
at their own risk.* 

It is needless to multiply extracts of 
this sort. Thej tell us nothing we did 
not know before. It is when we come to 
the x)anacea that is to remedy all this 
inequality and misery that we find our- 
selves hopelessly in disagreement with 
Mr. Bellamy. His theory of a bloodless 
revolution, by which the whole madunery 



of industry shall be taken over bodily by 
the nation, and worked by the nation as' 
a whole for the equal benefit of all its 
niembers, no one thereafter being idle or 
dishonest, .so that whole departments of 
wasteful labour, such as law and justice, 
police, imd the middlemen are elinunated, 
makes. such alarming drafts upon our 
credulity .that it will not stand a 
moment's seriousexamination. He seems 
to secognise this himself in postulating 
a change in human nature, which he 
calk * ^ < 

Thh dreat B^rlfiO. 

' The American people appear to have been, 
on the whole, the most intelligently religions 
of the larffe populations of the world— ss 
religion waS understood at thattime^and the 
most generally infidenced by the sentiment of 
Christianity. When the people came to recog- 
nise that the ideal of a world of equal welfare, 
which had been lepresented to them by the 
clergy as a dangerous delusion, was no other 
than the very dream of Christ; when they 
realised that the hope which led on the advo- 
cates of the new order was no baleful iynii 
fatwt$, as the churches had taught, bnt 
nothing less nor other than the Star of Beth- 
lehem, it is not to be wondered at that the 
impulse which the revolutionary movement re- 
ceived should have been overwhelming. From 
that time on it assumes more and more the 
character of a crusade, the first of the many 
so-called crusades of history which had a valid 
and adequate title to that name, and right to 
make the Cross its emblem. As the conTic- 
tion took hold on the always religious masses 
that the plan of an equalised human welfare 
was nothing less than the divine design, and 
that in seeking their own highest happineas 
by its adoption they were also fulfilling Qod'i 
nurpose for the race, the spirit of the Bevo- 
lution became a religious enthusiasm. As to 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit, so now 
onoe more the masses responded to the preach- 
ing of the reformers with the exultant cry, 
** God wills it 1 " and none doubted any longer 
that the vision would come to pass. 80 it 
was that the Bevolution, which had begun 
its course under the ban of the i^urohes, wst 
carried to its consummation upon a wave of 
moral and religious emotion.' .... 

'From the Great Bevival we date the be- 
ginning of the era of modern religion— s 
religion which has dispensed with the ritee 
and ceremonies, creeds and dogmas, and 
banished from this life fear and concern for 
the meaner self 1 a religion of life and eon- 
duct dominated by an impassioned sense of 
the solidarity of humanity and of man with 
God ; the religion of a race that knows itself 
divine and fears no evil, either now or here- 
after.' 

'I need not ask,' I said, 'as toany subie- 
qnent stages of the Bevolution, for I fancy iti 
consummation did not tarry long after the 
Great Revival.' 

' That was indeed the culminating Impulse,' 
replied the doctor 1 *but while it lent a mo- 
mentum to the movement for the immediate 
realisation of an equality of welfare which no 
obstacle could have resisted, it did its work, 
in fact, not so much by breakine down oppo- 
sition as by melting it away. The cspitalisti. 
as yon who were one of them scarcely need to 
be told, were not persons of a more deprsTed 
dieposition than other people, but merely, like 
other classes, what the economic system had 
made them. Having like passions and sensi- 
bilities with other men, they were as incapable 
of standing out against the conta^on of the 
enthusiasm of humanitjr, the passion of pify» 
and the compulsion of humane tendemcM 
which the Gieat Bevival ha4 mo V^«* ''^ 
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oAet data of peojde. From the time that the 
lenM of the people came generallj to recog- 
ttiie that the fight of the existing order to 

K TMit the De# order >ra8 nothing more nor 
I than aoontroTeray between the almighty 
dollar and the Almighty God, there was anh- 
itaatialljr bat one aide to it. A bitter minority 
of the capitaliat party and itaenpportera seema 
indeed to have continned ita outcij against 
the BeTolution till the end, but ic was of 
litUe importance. The greater and all the 
better part of the capitalists joined with the 
people in completing the installation of the 
nev order which all had now come to see waa 
to redonnd to the benefit of all alike.' 

'And there waa no war P ' 

'War? Of coarse not. Who was there to 
fifcht on the other side ? It la odd how many 
of the early reformers seem to have antici- 
pated a war before prirate capitalism could 
MOfertlirown^ • • • 

We know there are some good people 
itIk) beliere that human nature is under- 
goicg a Blow evolution towards some- 
thing immeasurably higher than the 
trerage condition we find to-daj» and 
there is something to be said in favour 
of that view. But others contend that 
the softening of manners which comes 
from civilisation and culture does little 
to uproot the evil in our natures, though 
it tarns it into new channels. It is a 
tery big jump we are asked to take with 
Mr. BeUamj, when he presents us with 
a condition of human al&drs in which 
(dtroism is the rule and not the rare 
exception, in which envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all imcharitableness have dis- 
appeared from the face of the globe, 
and in which no man or woman 
dedines to work, although there is 
no compulsion to do so. The ' deadly 
gaps' in Mr. Bellamy's system of a 
reconstituted and perfect human society 
are so many that we should require a 
Tolume to explain them. But the 
gravest is the assumption that every one 
would be 'good.' How about the 
capt^ns of industry ? Would they all 
be honest, gentle, and fair? Would 
they not have their favourites, and would 
they not feel antipathies? Would 
not the same difficulties arise as 
haye arisen in the Salvation Army, 
which is the nearest parallel we 
can think of to Mr. Bellamy's system ? 
We have not referred to the wonder- 
M mechanical improvements of the 
twentieth century, m the way of air- 
inachines, paper dresses, chemically 
prepared foods, electroscopes, and ih^ 
like. They are rather too vaguely 
indicated, perhaps because Mr. Bel- 
^y is keeping back the full speci&- 
cationa in order to secure world-wide 
patents. We note that he has produced 
ok book under the cb^s of a capitalist 
pnbHsher, at the orthodox ^price, and we 
premune, therefore, that he will take the 
proceeds in the ordinary way. It is 
not neoessary to deny onesdf jnrofits 
nnder the present economic system in 
order to feel that the system is iniquitous. 
But if we are doing Mr. Bellamy an 
ttjnsbos wewiU apokiri^^. We owe him 



gratitude for a certain amount of amuse- 
ment in following his wild theories, but 
should have been better pleased if he had 
not been quite so diffuse. Although there 
is a good deal of unconscious humour, 
we miss any sign of an appreciation by 
Mr. Bellamy of the humorous side of the 
situations he creates. 
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Thi Eev. J. L. L. Thomas, M.A., 
F.E.G.S., whose Journeys Among the 
Oentle Japtt deals with what he saw in 
the summer of 1895, is the author of * An 
Undergraduate's Trip to Italy and 
Africa ' ; * Oxford to Palestine,' and 
other books. He writes well and plea- 
santly, but covers too much ground in a 
small volume. To one who Imows Japan 
well the book could not fail to be inte- 
resting ; it is laudably correct, and brings 
in a great deal with a light, picturesque 
touch ; but I doubt if it would convey 
a sufficiently clear idea to those who had 
never seen Japan. For them no one 
place is descnbed at sufficient length, 
with sufficient hammering in of detail. 
Though very likely the bulk of them will 
enjoy the book more for that very 
reason, and, after all, I suppose Mr. 
Thomas cares more about making a 
readable and saleable book than a work 
of reference. 

The Japanese part of the book deals 
with Yokohama; Kamakura and 
Enoshima ; the Hakone Bange ; Tokyo, 
Nikko and its neighbourhood; the 
Tokaido and Sanyo Lines ; Kobe and its 
neighbourhood; Shikoku; and the 
EeligiouF of Japan. 

Most writers upon Japan give speci- 
mens of Japanese moralismg or Japanese 
English, and Mr. Thomas is no excep* 
tion. He quotes a very amusing Japanese 
sermon, based on the teaching of all the 
religions known to the preacher, who 
seems to have had a pantheistic taste 
worthy of an ancient Soman : 

A Japanese Semioii. 

' Contider carefoUy, if a man is horn with a 
nataially bad dispoMtion, what a dreadful 
thing it is ! Happily^ yoa and I were bom 
with perfect hearts, which we would not 
change for a thousand— no, not for ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold; is not this something 
to be thankful f or ? . . . 

' When a man marries a wife, he thinlrs how 
happy he will be, and how pleasant it will be 
keeping house on his own account ; but, before 
the bottom of the family kettle has been 
scorched black, he will be like a man learning 
to swim in a field, with his ideas all turned 
topsy-tur^y, and, contrary to all his expecta- 
tions, he will find the pleasures of housekeep- 
ing to be all a delusion. Look at that woman 
there. Haunted by her cares, she takes no 

* Joani«js Amoof the Gentle Jape In the Samoier 
of 1806. By the Ber. J. L. L. XhomM. (Senpson, 
Low, Menion, end Ck/. 7i. 6i.) 



heed of her hair, nor of her personal appear- 
ance. With her head all nutidj, her apron 
tied round her as a girdle, with a baby 
twisted into the bosom of her dress, she 
carries some wretched bean sauce which* ^he 
has been out to buy. What sort of creature 
is this? This all comes of not listening to 
the warnings of parents, and of not waiting 
for the proper time, but rushing suddenly 
into housekeeping. . . . 

* There are plenty of people who use these 
words, myie\f and my own, thoughtlessly and 
at random. How false is this belief that 
they profess ! If ther3 were no system of 
government by superiors, but an anarchy, 
these people, who vaunt themselves and their 
own powers, would not stand for a day. In 
the old days, at the time of the war of Ichi- 
no-tani, MinamotonoToshitsune left Mikusa, 
in the province of Tamba, and attacked Settsu. 
Overtaken by the night among the mountains, 
he knew not what road to follow ; so he sent 
for his retainer, Benkei, of the temple called 
Mushashi, and told him to light the big 
torches which they had agreed upon. Benkei 
received his orders, and transmitted them to 
the troops, who immediately dispersed through 
all the valleys, and set fire to the houses of 
the inhabitants, so that one and all blazed up, 
and, thanks to the light of this fire, they 
reached Ichi-no-tani, as the story goes. If 
you think attentively, you will see the 
allnsion. Those who boast about my ware- 
house, my farm, my daughter, my wife, hawk- 
ing about this "my " of theirs like pedlar8,]et 
there once come trouble and war in the world, 
and, for all their vain-gloriousness, they will 
be as helpless as turtles. Let them be 
thankful that peace is established throughout 
the world. The humane Government resches 
to every frontier } the officials of every depart- 
ment keep watch night and day. When a 
man sleeps under his roof at night, how can 
he say that it is thanks to himself that he 
stretches his limbs in slumber f Ton go 
your rounds to see whether the shutters are 
closed, and tbe front door fast, and, having 
taken every precaution, you Jay yourself 
down to rest in peace, and what a precaution, 
after all ! A board, four-tenths of an inch 
thick, planed down front and rear until it is 
onlj two-tenths of an inch thick. A fine pre- 
caution in very truth ; — a precaution which 
may be blown down with a cweath. Do yom 
suppose such a thing as that would frighten 
a thief from breaking in P This is the state 
of the case. Here are men who, by the be- 
nevolence and virtues of their rulers, live in a 
delightful world, and yet, forgetting the mys- 
terious providence that watches over them, 
keep on singing their own praises. Selfish 
egotists ! 

' My property amonnte to five thousand 
ounces of silver. I may sleep with my eyes 
turned no, and eat and take my pleasure, if I 
live for nve hundred or for seven hundred 
vears. I have five warehouses and twenty-five 
nouses. I hold other people's bills for fifteen 
ounces of silver. So he dances a fiing for 
joy, and has no fear lest poverty should 
come upon him for fifty or a hundred years. 
Minds like frogs, with eyes in tbe middle ot 
their backs ! Foolhardy thoughts I A trusty 
castle of defence indeed ! How little can it 
be depended upon 1 And when such men are 
sleeping quietly, how can they tell that they 
may not be turned into those' big torches we 
were talking about just now, or that a groat 
earthquake will not be upheaved ? These 
are the chances of this fitful world.' 

Equally is it a matter of etiquette to 
discuss the question whether Japanese 
women are to go on wearing the Japan- 
ese dress and occupying a servile Asiatic 
position, or adopt the European dress 
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•nd Women's Siglits aod (derkskips and 
type^writerahipi. 

JP^anese.WeHMB an« Dtmi. 

A great qaeation debatied among edaoated 
natire women fit Tokyo just now is: Shall 
we give up onr national dresp and copy oar 
Saropean aUtert? Probably ninetyozune onl 
of every hundred ExigU^h ladies who know 
anything, of them and their country wonld 
May to them ' Don't.* It is pretty well agreed 
among Europeans that the picturesque Hmono, 
with the wide bright silk oki, suits the little 
Japanese dame far better than the foreign 
costume. The appeal which was made to Uieir 
Japanese sisters oy some leading ladies of the 
United States, including Hrs. Cleveland, not 
to abandon their own national dress, found an 
teho in the heart of English ladies generaUy 
interested in Japan That appeal seems to have 
made a great impression upon the Japanese 
women, and to nave complicated the di£Bl- 
culty which they felt in coming to a decision. 
As a native writer said, they * felt great pain 
in their besom ' how to act For, from their 
own point of view, there is a great deal to be 
•aid in favour of making the change. They 
have the example of the Empress, who gets 
her dresses from Paris, and who requires all 
ladies appearing at court functions to be in 
foreign dress. Their husbands, in many 
cases, desire the change. It is admitted tUso 
that foreign dress allows the limbs greater 
freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
their own attire is more beautiful, more 
durable, much less expensive, and never goes 
out of fashiop. A native doctor d Tokyo has 
been making a ^pUbigciie on the question, 
through the medium of a widely-eirculated 
Jadies' magazine, with the result that the 
national dress is pronounced to be the best, 
except for boys' dothinff and that of bosiness 
men. What is require^ aays the doctor, is a 
certain reform in the native dress which, if 
carried ont» would make it the best dress in 
the world. 

About CIiriBtianity in Japan Mr. 
Thomas seems to me to say just enough, 
as a Ohristiaa ekirgymsia travelling in a 
land which has be^ such an intei^ting 
field jfbr proselytising. It would have 
been unbecoming in mm to 2>ass over the 
question of OhristianitT in Japan with- 
out notice. On the other hand, it would 
also have been a pity to destroy the 
proportion so admirably observed m this 
gracefully- written book by dragging in 
masses of statistics as to the percentage 
of the Japanese converted in proportion 
to the number oi missionarieB. Mr. 
Q-. E. Morrison, I remember, in his 
highly entertaining 'Australian in 
China,' calculated tl^t each missionary 
converted seven-eighths of a China- 
man per year, and that the missions 
in China cost about the same per 
annum as the London hospitals. At 
one time it looked as if Japan was 
going to be a Boman Catholic country; 
the mighty Xavier— 4he St. Francis 
Xavier — a modem apostle if ever there 
was one, evangelised Japan, and Mr. 
Thomas estimates that there are 60,000 
Boman and Greek Catholics in Japan to 
40,000 Protestants. It is gratifying to 
find that the English Episcopal Church 
has joined hands with the American^Epis- 
eopal CHiorch, and that the Presbyterian 
Cttnvohes^hi^e foUow^d suit. Xu the 



seventeenth century the Shogun suddenly 
woke up to the danger of the whole 
country's being converted, and stamped 
Chnstumity out with relentless persecu- 
tion, to ail appearances. I say to all 
appearances, because recently a villa^ 
was discovered somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagasaki, I think, where 
Christianity had survived from the 
seventeenth century without any inter- 
ference from subsequent missionaries. 

Mr. Thomas may be congratidated on 
having written a very readable little book. 
The title interests me. I remember 
being very severely handled by Philo- 
Japanese writers for inventing the word 
• Japs.' 

Douglas Sladen. 



TICTOBIAN WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 

To set living lady novelists to write the 
biographies of lady novelists but recently 

Csed away, and whose work has aU 
n accomplished within the last sixiy 
years, is a suf&ciently suitable project 
for the present season. In most cases the 
authors who have undertaken the work are 
well chosen, and in one or two instances^ 
notably in the late Mrs. Oliphant's 
paper on Charlotte Bronte, the result is 
a very origioal and able appraisement of 
the subject of " the memoir. Indeed, 
this one essay is, in our opinion, 
worth all the rest of the book, 
and it has a special interest as being one 
of the last fruits of her ready pen. 
While condemning in no measured 
terms the ^ssip which has grown up 
around Chanotte Bronte's work, and the 
impertinent inquiry into the personality of 
each of her characters, Mrs. Oliphant, 
on the other hand, does not approve of 
the efforts that Mrs. Gaskell has made 
to clear the character of her heroine, by 
explaining away the ideas which made 
her books so startling to the public and 
secured to them such a rapid popularity. 
Mrs. Oliphant's own grasp of the point of 
view from which 'Shirley' and 'Jane 
Eyre ' were written is clear and forcibly 
expressed. We quote her opinion about 
'Shirley.' 

. SUrley. 

When the second of Charlotte BrontS's 
books appeared, there wasaooordingly qnite a 
new toenstttion in store for the pnhlio. The 
youag women in 'Shirley' were all wild for 
this lover who, though promised by all the 
laws of nature and romance, did not appear. 
They leaned out of theii windows, they 
stretched forth their hands, calling for him-^ 
appealing to heaven and earth. Why were 
they left to wear out their bloom, to lose their 
freshness, to spend their dgys in sewing and 
dreaming, when he, it was certain* was about 
somewhere, and by sheer perversity of fate 
oould not &id the way to them P Nothing was 
thought of the extra half-million of women in 
those days; perhaps it had noti begun to 



exist ; bnt that '^nobody was coming to muT$ 
ns» nobody coming to woo' was api»rent. 



Shirley and Caroline Helstone were not in 
love so much as longing for love, clamonrinfi^ 
for it, feeling it to be their right of whi(£ 
they were somehow defrauded. There is a 
good deal to be said for such a view. If it ii 
the most virtuous thing in the world for a 
man to desire to marry, to found a family, to 
be the father of children, it should be no 
shameful thing for a woman to own the same 
desire. But it is somehow against the instinct 
of primitive humanity, which Las decided 
than the woman should be no more than 
responsive, maintaining a reserve in respect 
to her feelings, subduing the expression, on- 
less in the * once, and only once, and to One 
only 'pf the poet. 



* Women NoveliBts of Queen Yiotorta'i Befgn. A 

Book of AppMotetions bj Mrs. Olipbant, Mrs. Lyna 

Liaton, Mra. Alexander, ftok, ao. (Sarst and Blaek«tt» 

I j4tA. 10i.WJ .. . ' * 



The poail^n, in itself so tragic, is one which 
can scarcely be expressed without calling 
forth an inevitable ridicule, a laugh at the 
best, more often a sneer at the women whose 
desire for a husbuid is thns betrayed. Shirlej 
and Caroline Helaton both cried out for that 
husband with an indignation, a fire and 
impatience, a sense of wrong and injury, 
which stopped the laugh for the moment. It 
might be ludicrous, but it was horribly genuine 
and true. Note there wae nothing sensaal 
about these yoong women. It was life they 
wanted ; they knew nothing of the grosser 
thoughto which the world with its jeers 
attributes to them : of such thoughts they 
were unconscious in a primitive innocence 
which perhaps only women understand. They 
wanted their life, their place in the world, 
the rightful share of women in the scheme of 
nature. Why does not it come to them f The 
old patience in which women have lived for 
all the centuries fails now and again in a keen 
moment of energy when some one arises whe 
sees no reason why she shonld endure thii 
forcea inaction, or why she should invent for 
herself inferior ways of working and give up 
her birthright, which ia to carry on tlM 
world. 

The insight shown in these words carries 
US farther towards a true conception of 
these novels than does any attempt to 
apologise for the ideas contained in them 
by laying the blame of their conception on 
others or by explaining them away, ^e 
one tbing that Charlotte Bronte's work 
impresses upon all her readers is the tre- 
mendous force of her convictions ; she is 
limited in her scope, narrow in ber 
experience of life, and incapable of 
realising imaginativ^y what she has not 
witnessed practically, but she is treaty 
and incisrrolv in earnest. The cir Bhe 
utters, though new to her time, and one 
of which women had been bred to be 
ashamed, was nevertheless one that 
specially escapes from women so lonelj 
and so narrowly circumstanced as she 
was. Other women have more manifold 
methods of stilling it ; but it is, after aB, 
the cry of good, not of bad, women. It 
•comes of those jnimal instincts that ai^ 
hard to kill; but that a woman shouH 
be found brave enough to found a tale 
upon sudi an idea was shoddng, net 
alone to men, but to her own sex. E^*>^ 
to-day it shocks many to whom ideas 
that have their root in evil have groim 
iamiliar. We hare grow3i, m onr.w- 
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Tsaoed ciT^iBi^ion, afraid of p^nnnd 
jBitiiicts. 

It is diffictQt to ima^e irh^r 
* George Eliot' was entrusted to Mrs^ 
Lthh Linton; the resnlt adds nothing 
aeir to our conception of either writer. 
'EdnftLjall' discourses pleasantly of 
Mn.Ga8kell,aad Ad^ineSeiigeant of Mrs. 
Ifiuj Wood and other story-tellers whose 
o&mes have not reached so wide a 
bm. 'Dinah Mulock ' (Mrs. Craik) 
is aatisfactorilj handled by Mrs. Parr, 
lod Mrs. Ewing by Mrs. M^shall, The 
list altogether includes the names of 
fifteoi noTelifits, diyided betweon nine 
vdUmown writers. 

It IB curious that in her paper on Mrs. 
I^orion Mrs. Alexander makes no 
ilhttiffl to the political crime with 
wibeii her name has been for so long a 
tioe falsely associated, and to which 
O«orge Meredith has given a lengthened 
lewe of life by making it the central 
lobject in his * I>iana of the Crossways.* 
Mre. Alexander may consider that an 
exploded He should be ignored, but a lie 
which has attained public notoriety is 
Bard to kill, and it will take ipany con- 
tradictions before the unjust aspersion 
is remoyed from the name of one of tl^ 
loTeHest and most gifted, as she was one 
ef the most unhappy, of women*' 



CHABLBS DICKENS AT HOME.« 



A 8H0ET while ago an earnest admirer of 
Charles Dickens, assuredly the most popu- 
lar of nineteeth century writers of 
fiction, made a somewhat ridiculous sug* 
gestion that we should establish the day 
of Dickens' death as a national holiday, 
ind this when we have not ev^i a 
Shakespeare Day! Although we have 
called this suggestion ridiculous, we 
▼ould not by any means decry the creator 
of a 'school' in fiction, the writer of 
boob which hate found millions of 
readers, the idol of the emotional and 
Tinihiiiking ; what we would do, however, 
is to hint that Charles Dickens is not the 
chi^ representative of our national 
literature. He is a prominent figure in 
one century's literature, but by no means 
^ principal figure even in that one cen- 
tury. 

We did not, however, set out to deal 
vith the irresponsible sugg^estion of an 
anQsiyiiioiQg admirer of the novelist nor 
to a]>prai8e the plaice <^ Charles Dickens 
mthehierarchv oi letters. Our object 
V to discoas the httest addition to the 
^ large body of Dickensiana, My 
mer (u I BeeaU Him, by the late Miss 
Mamie Dickens. The volume is very 
wight, and would more fittingly hav^ 
Jjnned a supplement to a biography of 
«he novelist than a book by itself; it 
^n«i«U of but about a hundred and 
^^ libend*maigined pages. To the 
* ^>st> faoftever, nothii^ abont his 



hero comes amiss» ^nd Miss Dickens's 

pious tribute to her t father's memory is 

sore to please a large circle <^ readers* . 

A Vaafftatei**! F«rew«HI. 

A greafc many writers have taken it upon 
themBelves to write lives of my father, to tell 
anecdotes of him, and to print all maaner of 
thiofi^ ahoat him. Of all these pabUshed 
boob I h»TB read hat one, the oalj genuine 
'Life' thus far written of him, the one 
aanetioned by my father himself, namely, 
'The Life oi Charles Dickens,' by John 
Foreter. 

But in what I write about my father I shall 
depend chiefly upon my own memory of him^ 
for I wish DO other or dearer remembrance. 
My lore for my father has never heen touched 
or approached by any other lore. I hold hhn 
la my heart of hearts, is a man apart from 
all other meo, aa one apart from all other 
beings. 

Of my father's childhood it is but natural 
that X should know very little more than the 
knowledge posseeeed by tho great public. 
But I never remember hearing him allude at 
any time* or under any circumstances, to 
those unhappy days in his life except in the 
one instance of his childish love and admira* 
tion for ' Qad's Hill/ which was destined to 
beoome so closed associated with his name 
and works. 

Surely the fact that he never spoke of 
his early, unhappy, struggling days, even 
to his own children, denotes a weakness 
in the character of the man. But filial 
piety is naturally prone to overlook or 
pot to recognise small blemishes, and we 
would not, be understood to deprecate the 
anthor's hero-worship of her distin- 
guished father. We cannot help, how- 
ever, realwing that the extravagant 
laudation, even though inspired Ij a 
daughter's affection, can in the long run 
only do harm to the fame of the one so 
lauded. 

Some slight descriptive bits about the 
Bovelist's home life will be specially 
welcomed by readers who never tire of 
seeing their favourite authors as they 
appeared to their family eirole : 
Christmas aC Cad's miL 

But I think that our Christmas and New 
Tear's tides at ' Oad's Hill ' were the happiest 
of all. Our house was always filled with 
guests, while a cottage in the village was 
Preserved for the use of the bachelor members 
of our holiday party. My father himseU 
always deserted work for the week, and that 
was almost our greatest treat. He was the 
fun and Hfe of these gatherings, the true 
Ohristmas spirit of sweetness and hospitality 
Ailing his large and generous heart. Long 
walks with him were daily treats to be re* 
meiribered. C^amet passed our evenings 
BMnUy. ' Proverbs,' a game of memory^ was 
very popular, and it was one in which either 
my aunt or myself was apt to prove winner, 
father's annoyance at our failure sometimes 
was very amusing, but quite genuine. ' Dumb 
Crambo ' was another favourite, and one in 
Which my father's great imitative abih'ty 
Bhowed finely. I remember one evemug hit 
dumb showing of the word 'frog' was s6 
extremely laughable that the memory of it 
convulsed Marcos Stone, the clever artist, 
when he tried some time later to imitate it. 

One very severe Christmas, when the snow 

was BO deep as to make outdoor amusement 

Off entertssament for our guests impossihleA 

my fktheff suggested that he and the inhabi- 

^ tMitfl 9t the *bltcMw:s' «ott»ge' f)ioal4 j^us 



the time in unpacking the French chalet, which 
had been sent to him by M¥. Feteher (^), 
and which reached Higham Station in a Isrce 
number of pi^^kiog cases. TTnpackiiig the|e 
and fitting the pieces together gave, them 
interesting employment^ and sonie topics oC 
conversation for our luncheon party. 

Our Christmas Day dinners at ' Oad's Hm* 
were particularly bright and oheery, some of 
our nearest neighbours joining our home 
party. The Christmas plum pudding had its 
own special dish of coloured 'reponss^' chiaa, 
ornamented with holly. The nvdding was 
placed on this with a sprig of real holly in the 
oentre, lighted, and in this state placed in 
front of my father, its arrhral being always 
the signal for applause. 

The two extracts which we have given 
will show the chatueter of this little book^ 
but we cahnot refrain from making $ 
further one about 

Some Knewlnir Cats. 

On account of our birds, cats were not 
allowed in the house ; but ffcobi a friend in 
London I received a present of a white kitten 
— WilUamina — and she and her numerous 
offspring had a happy home at ' Gad's Hill/ 
She became a favourite with all the house- 
hold, and showed particular devotion to my 
father. I remember on one oecasion when she 
had presented as with a familj of kittens^ die 
f elected a corner of father's study for their 
home. She brought them one by one from the 
kitchen and deposited them in her chosen 
corner. My father called to me to remove 
them, saying that he could not allow the 
kittens to remain in his room. I did ao^ bul; 
Williamina brought them back again, one by 
one. Again they were removed. The third 
time, instead of putting them in the corner* 
she placed them all, and herself beside them, 
at my father's feet, and gave him such an 
imploring glance that he could resist no 
longer, and they were allowed to remain. As 
the kittens grew older they became more and 
more frolicsome, swarming up the curtains, 
playing about on the writing-table and 
scampering behind the book shelves. But 
they were never oomplained of and lived 
happily im the study until the time casie lor 
finding them other homes* One <rf these 
kittens was kept, who, as he was quite dedC 
was left unnamed, and became known by the 
servants as ' the nfiaster's cat,' because of his 
devotion to my father. He was always with 
him, and used to follow him about the garden 
like a dog, and sit with him while he wrote. 
One evening we were all, except father, going 
to a ball, and whan we started, left 'the 
master' imd his oat in tht drawing-room 
together. 'The master' was reading at a 
small table, on which a lighted candle was 
placed. Suddenly the candle went out. My 
father, who was much interested in his book, 
relighted the candle, stroked the cat, who was 
looking at him pathetically he noticed, and 
continued his readinf^. A few minutes later, 
as the light became dim, he looked up just in 
time to see puss deliberately put out the 
candk» with hie paw, and then look appeaJingly 
toward him. This second and nnnustakahle 
hint was not disregarded, and puss was given * 
the petticg he craved. Father was full ol 
this anecdote when all met at breakfast the 
nert morning. 

There are portraits of Charles Dickens 
and of his daughter Mamie, besides 
several other ilhiatrations. With but 
Uile markedly fresh in it, the book is full 
of that ' personal ' chann which always 
pertains to the reminiscences of those. wn<^ 
have known a great man in th^ mOmicj 
of home life. ^ 
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TABLE TALK. 

A NEW story, entitled 'The Standard 
Bearer/ by Mr. S. R. Crockett, will begin 
in The ChrisHan World of Au^t 5. It 
is ooBoemed with the peraecution of the 
Oorenanters. On its completion, in Decem- 
ber it will be followed by 'A North- 
Oocmtxy Romance,* by Edna Lyall. 



Mr. Murray's list of new biographical 
works indndes ' lives ' of John Nicholson, 
'Soldier and Adihinlstrator/ by Oaptain 
L. J. Trotter ; Rev. Solomon CsBsar Miilan, 
D.D., by his son, Rer. A. N. Malan ; Rer. 
John Bacchus Dykes, M.A., Mos.Doc., by 
Rev. Joseph T. Fowler; 'Roddy Owen,' 
late Brevet Major, Lancashire Fnsiliers, 
by his sister, Mrs. A. O. Bovill, and G. R. 
Askwith, M.A.; William Pengellv, F.R.S., 
lt>y his daughter, Hester Fei^c^y, with a 
aommary of his scientific works by Pro** 
feasor Bonney, F.R.S.; Augustus Henry, 
Third Duke of Grafton, edited by Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart. ; Martha Wash- 
ington (* Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times ' series), by Anne HoUings- 
worth Wharton ; and * Twelve Indian 
Statesmen,' by Dr. George Smith, O.I.E. 

A new book of Korean by travel Mrs. 
Bishop ('IsabeUa Bird'), and a volume of 
the Thessalian experiences of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. ('Silomo'), are 
among Mr. John Murray's forthcoming 
publications. 'Australian Sketches,' by 
Mrs. Rowap, and a narrative of the adven- 
tures of an English surgeon. Dr. Charles 
Ryan, in the service of the Tnrkish Govern- 
ment during the sieges of Plevna and 
Erzeroum, 1877-78, wiU also appear shortly. 

University Extension manuals, also in 
preparation by Mr. Murray, include 'An 
Introduction to Philosophy,* by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews, editor of the series ; 
' English Poets, from Blake to Tennyson,' 
by RevJ Stopford A. Brooke; 'History of 
Astronomy,' by Mr. Arthur Berry; * History 
of Education,^ by Dr. James Donaldson; 
and ' An Introduction tp Physical Science,' 
by Professor Cox, of Montr^. Among 
other new educational books aro an edition 
of the • Persian Wars* (Herodotus), 
arranged as a history reading - book, 
by Rev. 0. 0. Tancock ; 'A Concise Die- 



tionary of Greek, and Roman Antiouities,' 
by F. Warre Cornish, M.A. ; and 'French 
Stumbling-blocks and English Stepping- 
stones,' by Francis Tarver, H.A., combin- 
ing the advantages of a grammar and dic- 
tionary, with useful lists of ' deceptive re- 
semblances.' 



A handbook on ' Warwickshire ; * a 
volume of verse by T. Herbert Warren, M. A., 
President of Magdalen College ; and a 
work on ' The Childhood andTonth of Our 
Lord,* by Rev. J. B. Brough, M.A., are also 
to be issued presently by Mr. Murray. 



The principal feature of the Exhibition 
of Library Plans and Appliances at the 
Gkiildhall, last week, was the West Ham 
Collection, which included a great number 
of useful devices designed by Mr. A. Cot- 
greave, who was, as every one knows, one 
of the pioneers of the Public Library move- 
ment in London. Mr. Cotgreave's ' Li- 
brarjr Indicator ' is used in sixty London 
public libraries and in 300 others, including 
the State Library at Pretoria. 



The revival of The Merchant of Veniee at 
the Lyceum was a happy coincidence in 
view of the scenes that nave been enacted 
in Committee Room No. 16. The lapse €d 
centuries since Shakespeare's day has not 
led to the extinction of Shylock's brood, 
though the type so ably represented by Sir 
Henry Irving bears little outward resem- 
blance to the sleek and fat personage who 
has been ' at bay ' before Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P., and even dared the wrath of the 
British House of Commons. What spedal 
appositeness to the International Confer- 
ence of Librarians there was in the revival 
of this masterpiece of England's greatest 
dramatist for their benefit we can only sur- 
mise with some hesitation. But it gave the 
opportunity to crowded houses to see once 
more the greatest of living Shakespearian 
actors in a part which he acts to perfection, 
seconded by the most charming of women 
actresses of our time. 



Among those who were present at the 
pleasant literary garden-party given last 
week br Mr. and Mrs. Morris CoUes were 
the following: — Sir Walter Besant, Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking, Mr. Frank E. Beddard, 
Dr. H. and Mrs. Lansdell, Dr., Mrs. and 
Miss Bonavia Hunt, Mr. L Zangwill, Mr. 
Louis 2iangwill, Mr. H. Macbeth Raebum, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leighton, Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie, Mrs. Mocatta, Major and Mrs. 
ArUiur Griffiths, Sir Lewis Morris and Miss 
Morris, Rev. Francis and Mrs. Waugh, Dr. 
and Mrs. Burnett Smith, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Donkin, Mr. E^rl Palmer, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Bell, Dr. R. Sisley, Sir George 
Robertson, K.C.S.I., Rev. Montagu and 
Mrs. Fowler, Mrs. Alexander Hector, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Burgm, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Gribble, Mr. A. D. 
Innes, Mr. Sydney Pawling, Rev. W. A. 
Loftie, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Mill, Mr. J. Scott Keltic, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur a' Beckett. 



The forthcoming issue of Scribner'e 
MagoMine will be a special fiction number, 
and will c<»itain Mr. Rndyard Kipliuflr's 
new story, entitled ' 007.' It has to do with 
American locomotives in a New York 
round-honte, and on an American railway 



When the en||ines speak they 'talk Unite 
States.' It is a part of the longed-fc 
' Song of Steam* mentioned in ' McAndrew^ 
Hymn.' To the same number Mr. Frank I 
Stockton contributes a story, called 'Th 
Buller-Podington Compact.' 

The first instalment of a variant of tb 
Faust legend, set in Scotland, is given o 
The PaU MM Magazine for August. Tb 
idea is that Satan has latterly grown mor 
exacting, and, in addition to the soul of th 
bargainer, requires him to bring threl 
other souls to Satan as the price of hii 
assistance. 'A Tribute of Souls,' as thi 
story is called, is the result of a oollabor« 
tion by Mr. Robert Hiohens and Lorj 
Frederick Hamilton. 



Mr. Clement Scott's new book, ' Sisten 
by the Sea,* which will be published next 
week, is a collection of seaside and coontij 
sketches. 



Dr. N. E. Yorke Davies, whose varioni 
handbooks on health are well known, bu 
written a little book on ' Homburg and its 
Waters,' which Messrs. Sampson Loir, 
Marston, and Co. will bring out imme- 
diately. Chapters will be included in it on 
oheeity, gout» weak heart, and other ail* 
ments. 



Mr. Andrew Lang's annual Christmai 
volume will this year be entitled ' The Fink 
Fairy Book.' It will have natneroDS 
illustrations drawn by Mr. H. J. Ford. Mr. 
Lang has also consented to edit for Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. a series of selections 
from the poets. Each volume will oontaia 
that portion of the works of the wi-iter 
which in critical opinion most deserves 
immortality. The first volume will be 
' Wordsworth,' illustrated bv Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, and subsequent books will contain 
selections from Scott, Coleridge Byron, 
and other poets. 

In a notice of ' The Blackwood Group ' in 
the ' Famous Scots ' Series, in oar issue of tbe 
9th inst., our reviewer, writing from bis 
recollection of what had been told him b/a 
resident in Edinburgh in the days wbdl 
Blaehwood*8 Magazine was young, spoke of 
Maginn as the 'Timothy Tickler' of tbe 
Noetee Ambrosianae. But a correspondent 
informs us that * Mrs. Gordon, in ner life 
of her father. Professor Wilson, makes 
frequent reference to Robert Sym, tbe 
brother of Professor Wilson's mother, as 
the original of "Timothy Tickler."' 

We learn that Mr. Scott Craven's ex. 
tremely amusing play, 'The Fntaro Mrs. 
Skillimore,' which is having so saccessful a 
ran in the provinces, may be expected to 
appear at a matinee at the Garrick Theatre 
in October. The author is now bosy on 
another play which he has been oommie- 
sioned to write for a leading London man- 
ager. 

The first senes of Professor Tiele^ 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures is t^^o^^ 
for early publication by Messrs. Blackwooa 
and Sons, under the titie, 'The Science oi 
Religion in its Historical Development 

Mr. Kingston, the iwthor ol 'Hw*fe»* 
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ihire daring the Git^I War/ is enu-o— 
upon a work on ' EaSH Anglia and the Qreat 
GiTil War.' It will gire a history of the 
lisiiig in the oonniies of Oambridge, Hnnt- 
iBgd^ Linooln, Norfolk, Soffolk* Essex, 
vSi Hertford. The work will be an ez- 
hftiutiTe one, with appendioes and illnstra- 
tions, and will be published bj Mr. Elliot 
Stock in the autamn. 



Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to Mrs. Alec. 
Tweedie, the anthor of ' Throngh Finland 
in Carte/ sajs : — ' ... I consider Finland 
to be a singnlarlr interesting conntrj, 
iminilarlj little known • . . and I am 
nsding joar work in earnest and with 
great interest.' 

Among new biographical works an- 
ooQDoed bj Messrs. Longmans and Go. maj 
be mentioned ' The Life of Stonewall Jack- 
iod/ bj Lientenant-Oolonel G. F. Render- 
80D, in two Tolumes, with portrait, maps, 
and plans : ' The Life and Letters of Henry 
BesTe, O.B., late Editor of the Editiimrgh 
Bmem' hj Professor J. K. Langhton; 
'The Life of Franois Place,' bj Graham 
Wallas; and the foorth Tolome (Kf *Dr. 
Poaej*8 Life/ by the late Canon Liddon, 
B.D. The last-mentioned has been edited 
And prepared for publication bj the Be^. 
J. 0. Johnston, M.A., Principal of the Theo- 
loeical College, Cnddfsdon. the Ber. B. J. 
Wilson, D.D., and Canon Newbolt. 



Onida's new noTel, ' The Altmist/ will be 
published bj Mr. T. Fisher Unwin next 
Monday. 

William Dean Howells has adopted the 
rale that all applicants for his antograph 
mvBt first famish satisfactory proof that 
thej hare read his books. A Chicago girl 
recently wrote to the great noTelist for his 
Miograph. By retom mail came a single 
tjpewritten line : 

' Hare you bought my last book F ' 
To which the yoong woman replied : 

' I nnoerely hq;M so.' 
The autograph came promptly. 

Readers of the newspapers will hare 
heard of tbo Dukhoborsi in the Caucasus, 
who are snifering cruel persecution from 
the BtiBsian Gk>remment on account of 
their refusal to bear arms, or to hare any- 
thing to do with the mihtary system. A 
hook is shortly to be published by the 
Brotherhood Ptiblishing Company, Croy- 
don, giving graphic details of the persecu- 
tioDi and present oondition of these people. 
The material for this book has been 
oolleoted by Y. TcheijMcofP, who has himself 
^Q recently exiled for his earnest 
adfocacy of their cause. 



The Humanitarian League will issue in 
the autumn the third volume of its publica- 
tiooB. It will consist of several reprinted 
*«ay8, including the following : — * The 
Gallows and the Lash.' by Hypatia Brad- 
iMKh Bonner ; 'Public Control of Hospitals,' 
by Harry Boberts ; ' The 6weatin(? System,' 
hf Maurice Adams; 'The Shadow of the 
Sword.' by G. W. Foote ; * What it Costs to 
he Yaecinated,' by Joseph Collinson; and 
*TheHamanities of Diet/ by H. S. Salt 

Heeirs. Archibald Constable and Com- 
Pttf. propose to pnbMsh shortly, by sub- 
•n^yoD, a life c^ Sir Charles Tilston 



Bright, the distinguished engineer and 
pioneer c^ electric telegraphy. 

A new edition of 'the most attractive 
birthday • book ever nublished,' Miss 
Eleonore D'Esterre-Keeling's 'Music of 
the Poets,' has been issued br Mr. Walter 
Scott. Pretty things which have beoi 
written by poets about music and musicians 
are quoted for each day, and portraits of 
noted composers, with autographs and a 
bar or two of music, add to the attractions 
of the volume. Among modem poets 
quoted in this edition are Norman Gkle, 
Mrs. Meynell, John Davidson, Katherine 
Tynan, and Bichard le Grallienne. The 
work is bound in various styles, from 6s. 
upwards. 

The CotmopclUan contains the first in- 
stalment of a mutilated version of Mr. Le 
Gallienne's new rendering of the Bub^y&t. 
The editor prefixes an amusing note in 
which, after expressing his saiisffl^tion with 
the verses in terms that seem extrava- 

rt to English ears, he excuses himself 
mutilating them on the score of ' the 
exigencies attaching to a dierUhJs which 
numbers both old and young.' The reader 
can draw what inference he pleases, but the 
eifeot will doubtless be to whet curiositj. 
Of the quatrains here given we can speak in 
high praise, but we cannot pretend that 
they come up to Fitisgerald's immortal ones. 
They breathe the same spirit, however, and 
often strike one as almost a paraphase. 
Take, for instance, the verse s 

Would you be happy ! Bearken, then, the 

way: 
Beed not to-morrow, heed not yesterday i 

The magic words of life are Bere and Now. 
O fools ! that after some to-morrow stray. 

Or this one, 

The bird of life is singing in the bough 
Bis two eternal notes of ' I and Thou.' 
Oh! hearken well, for soon the bird sings 
through. 
And, would we hear It, we must hear it now. 



The Author has been hammering away 
for seven years at the people whom it pro- 
fesses to represent to induce them to take 
an intelligent interest in their own affairs. 
Strange, is it not, that a class presumed to 
be the best educated should require so 
much stimulating P And now a reviewer in 
The Qaaritrly rises in revolt against all this 
talk about ' so much per thousand words,' 
and the necessity for the utmost caation in 
dealing with publishers. True, he starts 
off by feigning sympathy with the authors 
who wish^ for reform to the extent of know- 
ing ' the amount of expense incurred in the 
publication of their volumes,' but he soon 
shows that he holds in contempt the man 
who writes merely for money. ' If there 
is one thing in this world which merits con- 
tempt, a thing of which the English world 
is in some immediate danger, it is the 
dreary uniform continuance of dreary book- 
production.' As if Sir Walter Besant had 
not said the same thing, times and again, in 
The Author ! All Bir Walter has asked for 
is that the producer shall be allowed his 
fair share of the proceeds as well as the dis- 
tributor. Whether the book be dreary or 
the reverse is not his concern. The public 
can look to that. But if the public prefer 
dreary books why should the author who 
suppues the want starve while the pub- 
lisher grows fat P That, we imagine, is The 
Author 9 position. 



The Quarterly reviewer thinks it is 'time 
to say clearly tluit literature is not th« 
refuge of the poor.' The rich are more 
fitted for it than the poor, ' becAUse they are 
more likely to have leisure, Imowledge, and 
opportunity to wait' He does not go so 
far as to say that only rich men can be men 
of genius, but he goes near to it in saying : 
' Some of the public would be surprised to 
consider how much of the work which we 
are especially apt to associate with genius 
should also be first associated with solid 
independence of position.' We have heard 
the same thing before. How many a hack 
in Fleet-street has believed that if only he 
oould hsve an assured income sufficient to 
supplv his absolute necessities, and give 
him freedom to work for fame, he would 
speedily attain it P But it is not only with 
respect to literature that this feeling is 
common. Men employed at the desk luive 
been known to sigh for the chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves at the Bar or in the 
Pulpit. There is a sense in which the 
reviewer's remark is true of literature as of 
the Bar and every other profession and 
occupation. A man of genius will have a 
better chance if he is also a man of 
moderate means. But if the reviewer 
intended to warn off all poor men from 
literature he was doing no good service to 
his country. The poor men of letters of 
the past — Shakespeare and Goldsmith, for 
instuice — have added some lustre to 
English literature. And if they had lived 
in these days and sent their work out 
through a good agent they would have 
reaped a fair reward. 



The third volume of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs's 
magnificent work, ' Modem Opera Houses 
and Theatres,' is due in December, and will 
mainly deal with the historical and practical 
details of theatre construction, finance, and 
management. The second volume, just 
completed, contains descriptions of over 
fifty playhouses in Europe, with no less 
than 450*illu8trations. 



According to The Young Man for August 
Mr. H. G. Wells has a wife who tackles a 
good deal of his correspondence. 'Her 
handwriting/ he says, Ms indistinguishable 
from my own. She reads all my proofs, and 
takes off my shoulders a very considerable 
share of my work,' Happy Mr. Wells ! 



From an interesting interview with Mrs. 
F. A. Steel in The Toung Woman for August 
we learn something of the private life of 
this talented lady, whose recent story, ' On 
the Face of the Waters/ has placed her in 
the front rank of modem novelists. She 
told her interviewer : 

I love India; it is there f am hRi>piest, 
although duty keeps me bere. I think I 
soaroely felt the olimate ; the doctora tell me 
I have a marvellous vitality, and I euppose 
it must be so, for I spent fourteen summers 
in the plains, and that it a record for an 
Englishwoman. What affects me most is the 
English Ea^t wind. I was pist thirty when 
I published my first volume of folk-tales^ 
which hss recently been reprinted. 



A recent applicant for journalistic work 
was asked by an editor whether he meant to 
mi^e press work his life occupation. ' Oh, 
no ! ' was the reply, • I only want to write 
for the papers in order to support myself 
while I'm getting an education.* 
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ts P(uAfic TaUi, some of which possess 
such bloodthirsty incidents that there 
appears to be a grim pleasantry in Mr. 
liouis Becke's choice of a title, ire have a 
rerj glowing collection of stories de- 
scribing for ns many sides of life in 
Polynesia. Not only is the sun blazing 
hot in those parts of the world chosen 
by Hr. Becke as the scenes for his union 
of fact and fiction, but behaviour also 
seems to be blazing hot, whether the 
actors in the dramas contained between 
the covers of this book be cannibals or 
white traders. At the present date 
things may be rather better than for- 
merfy ; but when the riff-raff of the 
universe, or as much of it as had the 
means of tra^sit, made a pr^^ioe 'Of 
flocking to the South Sea Islands, drink 
and dice and manslaughter enjoyed a 
long and appalling reign. Infe was 
cheap ; sadden death was far more the 
rule than the exception. As several of 
Mr. Becke's yams belong to a period par- 
ticularly lawless, it may be imagmed 
that in the matter of lurid details the 
reader is not likely to go empty away. 
But the author under review would* 
not receive justice at our hands were 
we to represent him as an unvarying 
eommentator upon the rough paiisions of 
humanity, for ne spares time to charm 
tui with idyllic glimpses of life upon some 
of the x)eacefal islands, and occasiom^y 
proves himself to be the possessor of a 
power to amuse us, as in ' Mrs. 
Malleson's Eiyal.' Truth to tell, Mr. 
Becke has written a book which has 
brilliant parts. Happy in his picturesque 
background, the coco-palms and the 
lovely girls of the islands, he makes to pass 
before our eyes a seriefi of brilliant tales, 
most of wmch deserve to be greeted by 
clapping hands. We haye, however, a 
bone to pick with the writer of this 
fascinating volume. We cannot help 
wondering why he should behave so ill 
toiinurd the EngHsh grammar. At this 
time of day, when the literary market is 
fall to repletion with prose <^ a com- 
mendable standard, it is indeed strange 
to find Mr. Becke disfiguring his mges 
with mistakes which most schoolboys 
could correct. Mr. Becke has something 
to say, and he should take care to say it 
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in correct terms. Such frankness on.our 
part makes it necessary for us to give 
reasons for our disapproval. Di^or* 
tunately, they can be found without a 
prolonged* search. On page 20 we 
rfead : * He swung round, and with mock 
ferocity hurled the fish back at she who 
threw it/ On pa^ 135. this appears: 
' Yet us white men like not the fashion 
of tatooing,' To multiply examples 
would indicate inns a very sevepe spirit, 
so we shall not vex Mr. Becke by piling 
ungrammktical Pelions upon Ossas of a 
kind to shock the ghost of Lindley 
Murray. For all further censure we 
shall remark that the writer of Pacific 
Tale» should determine in future never 
again to allow ' like ' to usurp the place 
of ' as.' This is a most exasperating 
error. 

FRAISTK B. STOCltTOK. 

There are plentiful reasons why Mr. 
Frank B. Stockton should be popular 
with a large section of the reading public, 
for he is the lucky possessor of many of 
those qualities which are especially valu- 
able to the man who would stand up 
among his fellows as a producer of enter- 
taining fiction. Particularly effective, 
sm it appears to us, is the use he makes 
of that ^)ecies of humour for which he 
has earned a considerable reputation. 
There is nothing of the bouncing bufioon 
about Mr. Stockton. He flatly refuses 
to turn head over heels for the purpose 
of making the multitude guffaw. Bathei: 
it pleases him to sign his name to merri- 
ment of the quiet sort. His face is 
grave, but his eyes dance with fun. Some 
of us like our wags to be boisterous; 
others cannot away with antics. A 
cathoUc appetite ^ould \)Q able to enjoy 
what is best in both. these modes, and 
w;e hop^ that we are ^beral-minded enough 
to have a welcome for all sorts of genuine 
humour; but we confess that, when we 
r<ead Mr. Stockton we feel tempted to be 
unjust toward the exponents of the romp- 
ing school of waggishness. Eeadeiis of 
•Mv Well, and What Came Out of It,' 
^11 be likely to experience the same 
temptation as befell ps, so delicately ,and 
quietly is the fun of the story conveyed. 
4 Story-teller's Pack begins with a very 
queer tale. A young gentleman who 
had tra;7eUed a great deal m the^East, 
and had taken pains to acquaint himself 
with all the wonders possible to be 
examined by Europeans, hired a theatre, 
selected with especial care some forty of 
bis friends, and, standing upon the stage 
with a few appliances, gave them an 
ejntertainment of an uncommon kind 
For the first half -hour he kept the 
audience looking up at some ingenious 
imitations of fireworks, and when their 
eyes had been sufficiently strained he 
began his chief experiment. By tapping 
an egg with a magic wand he producea 
strange happenii^. The egg opened, a 
chick stepped forth with the imcertain 
^t inductive of extreme youth. Tap|>ed 



on the ba(^ the bird grew ia stature at 
an astonishing jrate, tUl ha beeame a 
splendid rooster. Qlien the magieian 
tapped him in another manner, and ihe 
bird gradually dwindled, till he became 
once more an unfledged chick. There- 
upon he went back into the egg, whi^h 
from that moment showed no trace of a 
fracture. Hqw was it done ? Well, the 
revealing of the method is Mr. Stockton's 
concern. It is our business to consider 
the flaw in what is .otberwise a capital 
example of the author's inrentiveness 
and masterly treatment. It stands to 
reason that the operator would not have 
left a single detail to take care of itself. 
Lest any of his guests should arrive half- 
an-hour after the time fixed for the 
performance, he would have made a rule 
to the effect that, upon the expiration of 
fifteen minutes after the time arranged, 
all the entrances into the theatre would 
be closed. But Mr. Stockton wanted 
the magician to earn his success at the 
cost of his sweetheart, and so he allowed 
an improbability of a pronounced order 
to stand unchallenged. This prevents 
•The Magic Ugg' from being. perfect. 
Turn where we will in these admirably- 
written tales we find causes £qf praise. 
A Story-teller's Pack should accompany 
many scores* of readers upon ilieir 
holidays. 

KATHLEEN WATSON. 

. In Litanies cf Life the author has 
thought it well to bestow herself some- 
what sparingly. There are only five 
pieces in this little book, and each of 
them is brief. But if the quantity be 
small, the quality is excellent. Kathleen 
Watson is strong enough to disdain all 
those manufactru*ed literary airs and 
graces which so many kdy writers have 
vexed us with during the last three or 
four years, seeking to become notorious 
because of their eccentric manner and 
bold matter rather than because of un- 
impeachable desert. Kathleen Watson 
stands apart from her noisy and clamber- 
ing sisters. It is enough for her to feel 
deeply and to express ^niat has real value 
by means of language as dear as it is 
dignified and tdling. What is the 
result? We are attracted and com- 
forted. Litanies of Life is an oasis in 
the desert of flaunting fiction. It appears 
to be the work of a Woman into whose 
soul the Iron has entered. She has 
endured and she has learned, and now 
she makes public for us some of that 
accumulation in her mind which is the 
harvest of pensive and withal courageous 
hoiurs. This volume, with its tenderness 
and patience making themselves manifest 
upon every page, should not fail to be a 
finger-post for all who have not yet dis- 
covered the secret of that gentle valiance 
which is the chief hielper of the dis- 
tressed. 
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oomparisonB between the respective 
menta of * Keynotes,* * Discords/ and 
Bymfkmiet, shall have considered the 
first fif&jT pages of Oeorge Egerton*s new 
boot lie win probably come to the con- 
elii8f<m that the author's reputation will 
nin nothing in particular by the pub- 
Ecstion of this set of fresh stories, good 
IS lome of them are. When first the 
ladj who chooses to write under a 
mascoline pseudonym burst into public 
Dotioe with a Tolume of tales, she made 
Bomething of a sensation by reason of 
kr daring subjects^ as well as by reason 
of the Tirile manner in which she ex- 
pressed her sentiments. If much to 
wliich she signed her name was rather 
inchoate and boisterous in style, there 
¥08 yet signs in plenty of a quite 
QHQgoal power, and the second collection 
of stories, in several respects, at least, 
was an advance upon the pioneer. When 
we remember certaxa passages in 'Dis- 
cords' we marvel not a little to find 
George Egerton able to satisfy herself 
by giTing publicity to a large share of the 
conienia of Symphonies. A blight appears 
to haTe fallen upon her imagination; 
a disaster has overtaken her literary 
pmise. Although * A Chilian Episode ' 
is Tcry nearly completely successful (we 
expect so much from Oeorge Egerton 
tliat we feel it necessary to juoge her by 
a high standard), it is not of a value to 
take an honoured position beside the 
best work in the two books which ap- 
peared before Symphonies. * Pan ' dis- 
pleases us in toto. In subject it is trite 5 
in composition it is unworthy of its 
ftQthor. Again, when George E^rton 
^tes a st^ry from a man's pomt of 
Tiew, she very clearly indicates the fact 
that her observation has not been as 
actiTe as it should have been. But there 
is one triumph, as it seems to us, in 
Symphonies, though eveil this is an 
e^ as far as the subject is concerned. 
Our reference is to ' Heart of the Apple.' 
The plot may be told in a few words. An 
Tintutored Norwegian girl, ' with all her 
basic instincts intact,' in the course of 
ber wild ramblings falls in with an 
^"^ of the casu^ kind so familiar to 
the readers of fiction. After several 
months of easy-going work and sweet- 
Jwting the painter went on his way, 
baTing taken from the girl all she 
had to bestow. In the fulness 
0! time the child, for she was 
bttle else, was delivered of a son. As 
^ had never been taught the nature 
<^ the boundaries set by society, she 
triumphed in the possession of her 
TJJ^. The boy was her very own. 
The nmaway father had no right what- 
soeier, either over the babe or over the 
^<^. There came a time when the 
fttl impressed this upon her former 
^» wiA a good deal of quiet emphasis. 
The tab ia, taking it as a whole, beauti- 
wfly told, and we wish with all hearti- 
^^ that iti author Vhf^ been more 
W^ttoui in supplying If ork of this claw. 



Oeorge Egerton would do well to leave 
the average clubman severely alone, ior 
she wastes her time in repeating what 
has been presented to us od nauseam, 

iTADiJCJB DS I1A0ZOWBKA. 

Inasmuch as Madame de Laszowska 
puts the story which supplies her volume 
with a title in the forefront of An 
Electrie Shock, it is fair to assume that 
she considers the longest of her tales to 
be also the best hi quality. For our 
part, we have been unable to discover 
much of an original nature in it, and we 
think that in all save length it is 
surpassed by its shorter comrades, several 
of which are as pleasing as they are 
bright, though all of them would be 
improved by bemg submitted to a 
vigorous revision in so far as the prose 
is concerned. The author frequently 
disfigures her work by indul^ng in the 
fault of over-statement, a met which 
compels the reader to discount her 
assertions from time to time. As an 
example of what we mean, we quote the 
following sentence: ** There was no 
responding pleasure in the lady's face, 
but at the sound of my words her com- 
panion had abruptly turned round, 
annihilating me completely by the dis- 
closure of a pair of large blue stars set 
rather far apart in a d^cate flower-like 
face.' This is exactly the kind of stuff 
which Madame de Laszowska should 
refrain from publishing. We are almost 
painfully familiar with the persons and 
incidents which go to make up the title- 
story. In other parts of An Electric 
Shock, the writer amply proves her ability 
to treat of novel and whimsical events. 
Therefore, she has no need to spend her 
time in dishing up old themes for our 
acceptance. We fully expect to receive 
a better book from Madame de Laszowska 
at some future date. 

OBAJfT ALLSK. 

Of late years we have watched the 
growing pc^olarity of that form oi fiction 
which describes in a series of short tales 
a number of incidents connected with 
chairacters who appear in everyone of the 
episodes. After the extraordinary Success 
of the stories dealing with the almost 
superhuman ingenuity of Sherlock 
Holmes, it is not at all snrprisingto find 
dozens of authors willing to tread as 
closely in the footsteps oi Dr. Goaan 
Doyle as the page did in those of good 
King Wenceslas. Accordingly, we have 
been wellnigh overwhelmed by the abun- 
dance of sprightly variants. Some 
writers have ventured too closely to the 
original ; others have made praiseworthy 
attempts to render their obligation as 
little prominent as possible. Mr. Grant 
Allen from time to time has given so 
many proofs of his versatility that we 
are not at all surprised to find him 
figuring among those who aspire to 
emulate the success of. a distinguished 
comrade in the arena of fiction ; and it 
mu0t be granted at once that bis adven^ 



ture is far more interesting than a large 
proportion of the many which have 
been undeiiaken since the great 
detective delivered monthly delight to 
an anxious audience of schoolboys, girls 
of all sorts and sizes, matrons, and grey- 
beards. In one respect Mr. Grant Allen 
lias been very original in the management 
of his precious rascal, the highly-accom 
plished swindler with an alias for every 
week in the year. We are called to 
witness a long struggle between a 
millionaire and a rogue who made it his 
chief business in life to bleed fortune's 
favourite ; in a word, to be a voracious 
parasite. It is more usual to find Hght- 
fingeied gentry attacking every posuble 
prey; but to our thinking Mr. Grant 
Allen increases the interest by using all 
his space to set forth the details of the 
protracted duel between the rich man and 
the knave. There are twelve episodes in 
An African MUUonaire, and in the first 
we» of course, are introduced to the 
pigeon and the hawk. In the opening 
story Sir Charles Yaadrift is bled to the 
tune of five thousand pounds ; the second 
costs him two thousand. We have not 
added up the total sum extracted by 
the wiles of the parasite, but be- 
fore the swindler received his sentence 
at the Old Bailey he had contriTed to 
feather his nest at a rate rapid 
enough to excite envy in the bosoms of 
most African millionaires. In a book of 
this sort it would profit nothing to ex- 
amine the machinery of the Afferent 
tales too closely. Upon several occasions 
we have observed glaring im{»robabili- 
ties, but as the dass of persons which in 
especial loves this kind of amusement 
is known to be mightily tolerant, we 
may allow Mr. Grant Allen's devices to 
pass without further scrutiny. It only 
r^nains to add that some artist (name 
unknown) has done his best to attract 
customers for J.n African Millionaire, 

BART niNlfEDT. 

Attracted by the great monetary 
rewards which fall to the share of those 
who manage to clamber by hook or by 
crook tb the loftier of the rungs upon 
the literary ladder, numberiess young 
men and maidens, old men and children 
(the last word is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion), rush into fiction with full hopes 
of compelling similar success. For them 
it is enough to cover foolscap with words, 
since they believe that whatever is 
written is fit to be published and able to 
earn them the first instalment of the 
coming fortune. It never seems to occur 
to them that the art of writing even 
moderate literature is far more hard to 
master than the game of croquet ; and 
were they examined upon some of the 
simplest points of good composition, the 
ignorance revealed would be of a sort to 
terrify the examiner. They think glib- 
ness an almost priceless posse83ion ; in 
reality, it is one of a jp^^^ author's 
deadliest foes. Mr. Bart Kennedy, 
wbow J)ar(A^'$ Wine-Cup is now lying 
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before ufl, is not yet prepared for pub- 
licitj. His treatment of the English 
Icuiguage has provoked ns upon a 
hundr^ occasions while reading his 
collection of tales. To draw up a list of 
faults would be to take Mr. Kennedy 
too seriously. Let us ask him one ques- 
tion. Is not the word ' sword-thrust ' 
good enough for his use ? ^ He actually 
speaks of a gladiator as dead from a 
' gladius-thrust.' This is too much. Mr. 
Bart Kennedy has plenty of ideas. We 
hope he will learn to express them 
better. 

WALDBOJr K. POST. 

In his brief preface Mr. Waldron 
Kintzmg Post is kind enough to supply 
an excuse for all those who may not 
happen to be charmed by his bundle of 
stories descriptive of the manners and 
tones of undergraduate society at Harvard 
University. He declares that he cannot 
expect any one to evince a lively interest 
in his tales who is not interested in the 
scenes where they are laid. Why not ? 
If the proper study of men is mankind, 
it follows that we must be anxious to con 
the sayings and doings of our fellow- 
creatures, whether or no their environ- 
ments are to our liking. We may not be 
able to expend anv large amount of 
interest upon the Sahara desert, but this 
will not prevent us from being devoured 
by a desire to consider the adventures 
and romances of the Arabs, if only thejr be 
presented to us in words worthy of being 
described as literature. To the student 
of human nature men and women are 
never dull, save when they are mis- 
handled upon foolscap by ineffective 
authors. Let Mr. Post 'present his 
characters to us in a manner that 
proves him possessed of a warm 
heart, keen powers of observation, and a 
talent for usin^ language excellently, and 
we can promise him an enthusiastic 
hearing, even though his background 
may not be much to our liking. Truth 
to tell, Mr. Post has yet a good deal to 
learn before he can be regarded as a 
skilful caterer for those who love a well- 
fashioned and well-balanced short story ; 
but he has several qualities which render 
him pleasant company, as the readers of 
this book will not be slow to discover. 
His tender affection for the annals of his 
old imiversity ; his quick sympathy with 
the various types of undergraduates, so 
long as they are straightforward; his 
love of manly games — these are important 
points in his favour. We do not doubt 
for a moment that Harvard Stories will 
appeal with force to large numbers of those 
Americans who have especial reasons to 
venerate their Alma Mater. But it will 
do more than this. It will content not 
a few on this side of ' the herring pond,' 
for in many particulars its interest is 
cosmopolitan. We hope Mr. Post will 
proceed apace in the direction which 
seems so desirable to all young and 
earnest literary men. 



IVAir TVBOEKBV. 

To come upon a fresh volume from the 
pen of Ivan Tureeoev must be a real 
pleasure for such as have extracted 
delight from a perusal of the predecessors 
of Dream Tales. The great Bussian has 
been so excellently brought before us by 
translator and publisher that Mr. Heine- 
mann's collection of Turgenev's immortal 
works must be regarded as a most 
valuable addition to the shelves of all 
who are cosmopolitans in their taste and 
love for literature. Certain filne flavours 
may be lost in the process of changing 
Bussian for English, but enough of what 
is vital, valuable, and lovely remains to 
arouse our admiration and to command 
our allegiance. Among the nine volumes 
which hiave appeared before the arrival 
of Dream Tales there are several which 
stand ' out in noble prominence, fdmost 
dwarfing their fellows. For pur part we 
are not inclined to add Dream Tales as a 
member of the fellowship of the finest, 
though it contains much that is holding 
and beautiful. It also contains a little 
that is slender to a fault, and we fully 
believe Turgenev would have omitted a 
few of the 'Prose Poems* had he 
lived to make a final revision of 
his gifts to posterity. In 'Clara 
Militch,' the story which stands first 
among the contents of this volume, we 
are asked to consider the history of an 
instantaneous attraction between a young 
man and woman upon the first occasion 
of their meeting, ft would take too long 
to examine with minuteness the unusual 
circumstances which led to the suicide of 
Clara who, aching at heart from a 
repidse which had more of accident than 
design in it, found herself unequal to 
the task of facing life without the bless- 
ing of Yakov i^tov's companionship. 
But Yakov loved her, though she was 
unaware of the fact. After the girl's 
death Aratov became a haUnted man. In 
the watches of the night he persuaded 
himself that Clara's spirit visited him 
frequently. The last part of the story is 
very thrilling, and is told in a masterly 
manner. In ' The Song of Triiimphant 
LoTe * we have a fine story which helps 
to prove by what a versatile genius 
Turgenev was prompted. We have 
already made a reference to the section 
entitled, ' Prose Poems.' These are very 
short, and, as a general rule, very effec- 
tive. Prominent among them is the 
famous dialogue between the Jungf rau 
and the Finsteraarhom, which, in French, 
is probably fam'diar to many of our 
readers. We owe many thanks to Miss 
Constance Qamett for her able trans- 
lations. 

MXrBBAT GILCHBIST. 

Because of performances antecedent 
to A Feakland Faggot Mr. Murray Gil- 
christ's name is deservedly honoured by 
the watchers who keep a bright look-out 
for what is best in contemporary fiction. 
A notable contrast is effected when Mr* 



Oilchrist is compared with certain of our 
effusive producers of noveU and short 
stories, for they, like the ponor, are aJwajs 
with us, either in serial or in book form, 
while the author of A Peakland Faggot if 
content to seek the suffrages of the publif 
at considerable intervals. The sixty- 
miles-an-hour rate of composition, which 
some of our popular writers keep up bj 
the help of wives and typewriters, must 
of necessity jnean the diffusion of much 
which is Uttle in merit and clumsy in 
construction. Whatever else he denies 
himsdf , Mr, Gilchrist at leaert insists upon 
having sufficient time for the avoidance 
of slipshod work ; and how wdl he usei 
his generous allowance may be seen upon 
every page in the small volume now under 
review. These eighteen stories of Milton 
folk are manif estfy the product of a con- 
scientious writer ; of a writer, moreover, 
who is skilful enough to prevent the 
reader from detecting too much of 
the artifice, delighting him by its 
general application, but nevor allowinjg; 
it an undue prominence. We take it 
that in so far as the invention of themes 
is concerned, Mr. Gilchrist has been 
pleasantly situated. In all probabilitj 
these tales are actual transcripts from 
life, and it would therefore be dangerous 
to class this or that plot as difficult of 
acceptance. Sometimes, as it seems to 
us, the author might with advantage 
have continued some of his pretty his- 
tories a little farther. For example, the 
conclusion of ' The Gaffer's Masterpiece* 
is not quite satisfying. It may be, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gilchrist looks at this tale 
from different points of view. With him 
the tragic fact may be the destruction of 
the old man's model ; with us, we confess, 
the tragedy can only be measured bj 
the effect of the disaster upon Gaffer 
Bowarth's mind. This being so, we 
naturally desire to learn something more 
than the curt sentences with which the 
author ends his story. It is not enough 
for our content to hear that the maker 
of the model clasped his forehead and 
tottered homeward. For all this, 'The 
Gaffer's Masterpiece ' is full of charm. 
Delightful, too, though in an utterlj 
different way, is * Lady Golightly.' Mr. 
Gilchrist is equally fortunate whether he 
approaches us gravely or merrily. In a 
word, A Peakland Faggot is a book to be 
bought, enjoyed, and recommended to 
our friends. 



WHYMPER'S MONT BLANC* 



This is the seoond edition, dated M»J, 1897, 
of the admirable goide-book that made its 
first appearance last summer. Work so wt 
done to begin with had little need of amend- 
ment except in matters subject to alteration 
—hotels, guides, Ac. In these respects the 
new issue IS fully up to date, »nd it is further 
improved by the addition of a plan of Ssiw 
and a full index, the one thing lacking !»•» 
year. Happily 'A Chapter of Axicidentt 
has not required enlargement. 



* ChAoaoDlz and 
Sdward 'Wbjaipw. 
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THE MATABELB REBELLION.* 



Thb oonqaest of MaUbeleland in 1893 
profed to be unexpectedly easj, but it is 
BOW recognised that the overthrow of 
Lobengnla left behind it promise of future 
trooblM. With a rapidity that was | sur- 
miting, Matabeleland appeared in its 
kngth and breadth to have become the peace- 
fal possession of the Chartered Company, 
and 1894-5 saw mining camps and settlers 
•cattered far and wide over the country. 
AD that seemed necessary to hold it was 
IB organised police of yery modest num- 
Wb. This force, originally composed of 
whites, was in the spring A 1895 supple- 
mented by a small foroe of native police, 
neebdly designed ' to assist the Kative ^ 
Oommissionere in the various districts in 
ooUeoting hat tax, arresting deserters, 
bnnding cattle, tracing hidden cattle, pro- 
eurinff evidence in native cases — in fact, to 
do p(mce and detective work generally in 
connection with the natives.' 

Mr. Sykes hits the nail on the head when 
lie nys that the general attitude of the 
Company towards the nation whose country 
it had annexed was too much conoemed 
with 'financial possibilities.' It took for 
granted ' a non-existent state of submission 
on the pait of the natives.' Native wealth 
was reckoned in cattle. The conquerors 
aasomed the whole cattle to have become 
theirs, as successors to Lobengula, but 
ac^reed to be content with forty-five per 
eent, leaving the rest to the people. The 
Oompany also assumed the ownership of 
all the land and sold it in portions to 
lettlers* the native occupants obtaining 
permission to remain upon it on condition 
they were willinp; to work for the white 
pnrchaser. Obviously, the portions fre- 
quently changed hands, and the people 
came to be practically chattels. Were this 
the place to do so, it would be easy to tell a 
hundred sickening stories, all too true, of 
lawful treatment that befell the natives. 
The Company meant> doubtless, to look 
•fter their well-beinff, but the Native De- 
peitment was inevitaoly very inefficient in 
that behalf. Then came the rinderpest, 
vhioh, ori^nating north of the Zamoesi, 
■wept south^nurd. The Jameson raid de- 
leted the armed strength of the Company, 
•nd when it came to sliuightering the native 
Q&ttle in order to give some chance of corn- 
hatting the plague, Matabele discontent 
cune toa head and found its opportunity. 
We all know what happens when a native 
wibeUion occurs in territory held by the 
white man. The resources of civilisation are 
auoshalled, and punitive expeditions repeat 
ni the name of authority the slaughter that 
hie marked tiie rising. 

Mr. Sykes has written a vivid and faith- 
lol sooount of the suppression of the re- 
hellion from the standpoint of a trooper 
engaged in the gruesome task. His book 
u certain to interest a large number of our 
oomitrymen who have kinsfolk now seeking 
utt^ fortune in Bhodesia. In spite of the 
J^dant literature that Bhodesia has given 
iHrth to we have read no better description 
^the experiences of a trooper on active 
■jrnce. l£r. Sykes has been careful to sift 
wkeetidence for such things as he relates 
^tiide his own observation. He has a 
^ retish for a good story. Those of our 
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readers who would learn how serious was 
the situation in the spring of last year and 
how presently, when the Home Gk>vemment 
came to the rescue, the rebellion was 
crushed, cannot do better than read this 
book, which is copiously illustrated and 
sufficiently mapped. 



A NOTABLB PHILANTHROPIST.* 



It is doubtfol whether the society for 
organising charity would altogether approve 
of Marie Hilton's work, although that work has 
been one of the truest philantht opio efforts of the 
century. She pitied and loved the children 
of the idle and drunken as well as those of 
the worthy poor, and where help and good 
influence were needed, she did not asic of 
what particular sin the mother had been 
guilty. Marie Hilton pofluiessed a decidedly 
remarkable character i bright, warm-hearted 
and brave, she won her way into the hearts of 
the roughest and most degraded of her 
fellow-creatures and often drew from them 
evidence of nobility of soul which the more 
matter-of-fact worker would not allow that 
they possessed. Three hundred women 
attended her weekly sewing-class, for which 
she did all the catting out and arranging } 
and from her knowledge of them and their 
circumstances arose the work of her life. In 
February, 1871, she <^ned the first cricks 
in England, and later developed from it a 
nurses and servants' training home, a 
children's infirmary and convalescent home. 
Many of the poorest women she helped were 
sweated servants of the^Govemment, engaged 
in making postbaffs, &c^ many were the wives 
of drunkards and thieves, many were even 
more unfortunate. Mr. Hilton has told the 
story of his mother's life in the Sast End 
with a foroe and insight which make the 
account doubly interesting, gathering to- 
gether incidents — pathetic, humorous, 
virtuous, and ignoble. Two women appeared 
at the class one day beaten black and blue ; 
one had fiown at a bully who spoke ill of her 
' man ' (then in prison), and the other had 
followed suit, to save her friend's life; between 
them the bully was vanquished. 

A good Catholic wife of a Protestant showed 
quaint humour when asking help of Mr. 
Hilton, who reopened the Friends' Meeting 
House in BatoUff Highway, when she cried, 
' Och, minister dear, I wish you would make 
my man go to meeting more.' 

< Why, he was there last night,' was the 
answer. 

' Yes, indeed, but sure an' I had to swear at 
him to make him go.' 

The ignorance of the mothers was and is 
terrible. One who had lost her babe of a few 
months old said that she had done her very 
best for it» only the day before she had given 
it four-pennyworth of stewed eels, two 
eggs, and two glasses of port. Many were the 
instructions left by mothers with their 
children at the crich: ' If I am not back to give 
her her dinner, she (aged six months) eats 
meat and potatoes and vegetables.' One child 
of similar age was said to enjoy a quarter of a 
pound of fat bacon. 

There is one fault to find with this book, 
and that is that it deals more with the East 
End than with Marie Hilton— with her work 
than with her life. The reader gets glimpses 
of the genial, strong personality which guided 
these great works, but never comes into real 
contact with her. 



* MariA Hillon t Her Life and Work. By her too, 
J, Deane BUtont {Xahisfetr and Co.. Ltd* 7s. M.) 



OBITUARY. 

Wb reeret to announce the death, at 6, 
HoUano-villas-road, Kensing^n, of Miss 
jKiir Ingblow, poet and nov^t. She 
was bom in Bosten, Lincolnshire, in 1820. 
Her first collection of poems was published 
anonymously in 1850, under the title of ' A 
Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents and Feel* 
ings.' Since then her works have been very 
numerous, both in prose and verse. The 
latter are best known by the small volume 
of 'Lyrical and other Poems,' issued by 
Messrs. Longmans in 1886. The two 
IK>ems of hers that have been oftenest 
referred to are * Hish Tide on the Ooast of 
Lincolnshire' and 'Divided.' Of her 
novels, ' Off the Skelligs,' with its sequel, 
' Fated to be Free,' ' Don John,* and ' Sarah 
de Berenger,' are perhaps the best known. 
She also excelled as a writer for children. 



JULY REVIEWS. 

A SocL/LLiBTio theory of Kleptomania is 
editorially put forward in Th$ Progre$sive, 
Kleptomania is merely the acquisitive, 
collective instinct, debarred more or less 
from the channels of business, finding its 
outlet in promiscuous peculation. 

That Kleptomania is the direct outcome of 
this special instinct, the msnifestations of 
which are so varied and have such disastrous 
effects upon the general well-being, there can 
be no doubt. But this does not explain the 
immediate origin of the diieaee, nor why it 
should be peculiar to the rich. Thslse are 
points which do not seem to have been dwelt 
upon to any extent by previous enquirers ; 
and it is with some difftdence that we venture 
to offer the following explanation. 

Let it be borne in mind that this disease, 
while observed only in individuals far re* 
moved by their i>csition from the necessities 
which indoce the poor to steal, does not 
afiict individuals who have themselves 
amassed riches, but rather those who have 
inherited riches amassed by others. 

This fact is full of significance, although at 
the first glance it may not appear to be of 
any specml import. 

But consider for a moment how .riches are 
acquired. 

The commonest method is to exploit the 
brains and labour of others ; to give little and 
take much ; to buy cheap and sell dear ; to 
take advantage of the ignorance of those with 
whom one deals; in other words, b^ an 
elaborate system of theft and the elevation of 
larceny to a fine art To take advantage of 
a number of workmen, victims of the compe- 
titive svstena, by compelling them to accept 
wholly inadequate wages that a large aggre- 
gate profit may be made out of their earnings, 
is a system which can hardly be dignified by 
a better epithet thau spoliation. 

It is, however, by such means, amongit 
others, that men become rich, and are able 
to indulge their natural instinct to collect to 
an almost unlimited extent. But the process 
as surely involves the development of an 
intensified moral obliquity, as that water 
must find its own leveL . . . 

The effects are what we see in the unwhole- 
some and demoralising conditions prevailing 
under the present system. 

We can now trace plainly enough the 
origin of the distressing mental aberration 
known as kleptomonia. Some near ancestor^ 
possibly a father, who has pandered to an 
undisciplined extent to tkeooUeotiiigiBstinctj 
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using all tbe weapons witli which modern 
commercialism bas armed l^m, knowing no 
scmples* heeding no voice ot conscience how- 
ever still or small, and eventually becoming 
rich, transmits to his desoendagt»>a woman ci 
weak will^ the ov^-masteting desire to 
acquire. He> endowed with fitting oppor- 
tunities, was a manufacturer, a man of com- 
merce, a speculator, or a company promoter : 
Bhe» unable to exercise her instinct in the 
bame grooves, not even realising her bent> 
becomes a kleptomaniac. The propensity for 
direpiion, so pronounced in the former but 
exercised in' the accepted modes, is present 
also in the latter, and takes the form of petty 
larceny. 

That the viotims of kleptOBsaniaare midnly 
women is not perplexing when it is remem- 
bered that in the majori^ of instances women 
^renotgiventhe'sameoppoctunities aamenfor 
jmdulging the ooUecting instinct. The latter. 
depri?e<jL of these opp<Mrtunities» would be just 
as likely to become kl^tomaniaos> always 
supposing other conditions to be equaL 
Articles on the German Universities, and 
the Swiss Referendum occupy a large part 
of the number. 



JULY MAGAZINES. 

[FiWH Notion.] 

TsM article in The Atlati^tio Mordhly on 'John 
Sterling, and a Correspondence Between 
Sterling and Emerson,' by Edward VTaldo 
Emerson, is full of literary interest. These 
letters carry us back to the early forties, and 
enable us to take stock of the progress 
towards liberty of thought and conscience 
inade in the interval. The Bev. Jbhn Sterling 
wrote thus to Emerson in December, 1841 : 

As to your audieooe or obor^h, I doubt 
whether there are anywhere in Britain* exoeot 
in I^ondon, a hundred persons to be found oapabie 
of at all appreciating what seems to find, as 
Spoken by yon, snoh ready acoeptance from 
various bodies of learners in America. Here we 
have not only the same agffresBive material 
element as in the United States, but a second 
faet unknown there, namely^ the social authority 
of Cburdi Orthodoxy, deriycMl from tbe dose ooo- 
neotion between the Anitoeraoy (that is, the 
Biob) and the Clergy. And odd it is to see that, 
so far as appears on the surface, the last twenty- 
five years haTS produced mo.r« of this instead of 
leas. 

Incomparably our most hopeful phenomenon is 
the acceptance of Carlyle's writings. Bnt how 
remarkable it is that the oritieal and historieal 
difficulties of the Bible were pointed out by clesr*^ 
sighted English writers more than a century ago, 
and thence passed through Voltaire into the 
whole mind of Continental Europe, and yet that 
in this country both the facts and the books 
about them remain utterly unknown except to a 
few recluses ! Tbe overthrow of'our dead Biblical 
Dogmatism must, however, be preparing, and 
may be nearer than appears. The great oarse is 
the wretched and seemingly hopeless mechanical 
pedant of onr Monastic Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge* I know not wfaettoB there . is , mash 
oonneotion between these things and tbe singalar 
fact, I believe quite nnepLampied in England for 
three hundred years, that there is no man living 
among us— literally, I believe, not one — under 
the age of fifty, whose verses will pay the expense 
of publication. 

Things have improved somewhat as regards 
the market value of poetry since those days. 
Kipling at least can sell his verse. 



SEBIALS. 



Two new serials are issued from the honse 
of George Newnes, Ltd.— ^U About AnimAlw 
and Th€ Thames lUmtraiedr^to be completed 
in twelve sixpenny and sevenpenny parts. 
Both anbjeetB are treated in » -tiieroaghhr 
MtertfuaiJig mjuuiev mid are well iilastratedL 



*4i* The H^tor doe$ wot hold himself resport" 
Mle for ih€ cnstodi^ or return of unsolicited 
toiUritutione,evenujhm^^t4imp9 are sent* 

LETTEBS TO THJB EDITOR. 

TSB BtAVTIFUL MISS BROOKE, 

Sib, — ' There veems to hare been no particular 
reason,* wonderingly exclaims your good* 
naturedy but somewhat simple-souledreTiewer, 
^ why she should have chosen to entangle so 
guileless a catch as Paul Hiddleton.' The fact 
that I had endowed tbe guileless catch with 
ten thousand a year or more might at least 
have roused the suspicions of the most 
ethereal reviewer, even had he omitted to 
read the pages in which 'The Beautiful 
Miss Brooke ' herself explains to the guileless 
catch why she had chosen to entangle him. 

In this one instance, the beautiful Miss 
Brooke, with whom flirtation was a fine art, 
tried, like a revie;wer slating a book, to 
Combine business with pleasure. — Tours 
obediently, 

Louis Zanqwill. 



AJrOTRBB JUBILEE BLVUP. 
Sir,-^-On June 16 I paid Messrs. Smith for 
9^ Ooldem BaHy Muil, but have not yet seen 
it. I gather that Messrs. Harmsworth account 
for the delay by the great care devoted by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode to the printing ; but 
surely the proprietors might have divided the 
work among six or more printers in order to 
avoid this delay.^-I am. Sir, yours> &c., 

p.n.b;. 



[Th$ EoffVOB doss Hoi gwxraitdSB iHnmeSiads 
insertion of tfueriss, aad eaimoi Sfdsr inio eotrs* 
spondenos reganrding ihsir nsn^ineeriion, IFiU 
eorfaspofidsn<t|»lsaM write clearly f] 

BirSBBNCBS Waktbz) — 

To the latsst work on Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
— E. F. S. S. 

To tbe proper sequence in whidi the. stories 
forming *The Chronioles of Carlingford,' W 
Mrs. Oliphant, should be read.--^. E« T. 
(Chertsey). 

Pbovxbb.— What is the earliest known form 
in English of the proverb. 'The nearer the 
church the farther from God t I know Spenser's 
^Tokerke the narre, from Ood more farre,' but 
have not aooeSs to John Heywood's Dialogue^ in 
which it is said to ooonr.-^. Q. B. 

PAnoBnm* oa pAfTStrs.— What ii ihe 
earliest extant example ot a MS. on skin ? The 
saHiest N'.T. MSS. aee smpposed . to have 
perished from being on papyrus. Is there any 
evidence that parchment was usedby the Hebrews 
in O.T. times P--Cu8T08. 



ANSWERS. 
[If ^sa otittssrlt^ queries, kindly ghk the 4at$ 

sf fusrf, AU ansusrs are to hi deeM^d gra- 

I'uitoiif. LslUrs addressed to qytsrislt, care of 

Editor^ eannot he foT\isardsdJ] 

BsFXRiEWCXB Found- 
To B. H. J.— (2) Prom * Bifurcation ; * (3) The 

little hymn repeated by Milly in * The Promise 

of May,* Act iii.— O. J. C. 
To W. H* Swnrr.^-From an incomplete and 

not exact translation of the ' Ave Mans Stella.' 



Epps's CocoAiin.— Goooa-Mb Extract (Tea-like).— 
The ehoioest roasted nibs (broketi*ap beana) of tbe 
satnnl Coooa, on being rabjected to powavfnl 
bjdraalio preMore. give forth their exoeM of oiU leav* 
ing for nee a finefj flaroured powder—* Coooalne/ a 
prodndt which, when prepared with boiling water, has 
the ooneifltenoe of tea, of whioh it is now benefloially 
taking the plaee with many. Its active principle being 
a gentle nerve stivnlant, sQppliee the needed energy 
without tmdnly extsiting the Bistflni. Sold 'on^, in 
tins; by Grocers, labeUed* James Bpps aad'Oo., fitd., 
HomciopathioCnemistSj ^ndon,'— IAptt.! 



Given, with better translationfl, in the ' Oardev 
of the Soul,' by Bishop ChaUoner.-O. J. C. 

To £. Wood.— Not of special value, we tiiink. 
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GUNPOWDER PLOT.* 



Thb reason for the title of Dr. S. E. 
Gardiner's little volume of 200 octavo 
pages is explained bj the fact that it is 
% replj to the critical essaj bj Father 
Oervd, a BonuLn CathoHe priest, under 
the heading, * What was the Gnnpowder 
Hot?* iji that essay the Eeverend 
Father sougbt to test the traditional 
Btoiy bj original evidence, and the con* 
chuions to whicb he came are thus 
finmmed np by himself : 

The endence sTailable to us appears to 
eiubliih principally two points : that the true 
hiitory of the Gunpowder Plot is now known 
to no man, and that the history commonly 
r«eei?ed is certainly nntrne. 

It is qnite impossible to beliere that the 
GoTernment were not aware of the Plot long 
before they announced its discoTery. 

Itii diillenlt to believe that thepnx*eedings 
of the conspirators were a;otaally soch as they 
M routed to have been. 

It is unquestionable that the GoTemment 
coniistently falsifled the story and the 
«Tideiice as presented to the world, and that 
the points on which they most indsted prove^ 
npoa examination, to be the most doubtlal. 

There are irraTA reasons for the condnsion 
that the whole transaction was dexterously 
cotttrired for the purpose which, in fact, it 
J^Pportonely served, by those who alone reaped 
heoefit from it, and who showed themselves 
10 unscrupulous in the manner of reaping. 

These conclusions are, of course, en- 
tirely at variance with those arrived at 
tyBr. Gardiner on a previous study of 
the evidence in preparation for his great 
historical work. But the illustrious his- 
^rian has no belief in his own infalli- 
bility ; and, after reading Father 
^rd*8 essa^, he felt impelled to review 
afresh the original sources of the com- 
jaonly-received story. The result is a 
little book whicb 'is interesting not 
ji^erely because of the fresh gleams of 
light which it throws here and there on 
*Q obscure story, but also because of 
the admirable lessons it gives on methods 
of historical research. 

To take the last point first, Dr. Gar- 
omer, in dealing with Father Gfeiard's 
gal and most important conclusion, 

sUfi? <JWOw*«f Wot Was. Bj SaidmI Btwsoa 
g™«t JWOt^ IiL.D. (Loogmani Oneen* m4 



gives very lucid reasons for differing en- 
tirely from his opponent's reliance on 
what the latter terms ' the opinion of 
GontemporaneB and historians.' He in- 
sists on an answer to the question, 
* What means had they of knowing the 
truth p ' He shows good ground for 
thinking that the ' contemporaries ' 
alluded to — such, for instance, as the 
Jesuit Father G^erard of that day — ' had 
no more knowledge of Salisbury's actions 
than any indifferent person* and had 
far less, knowledge of the evidence than 
we ourselves possess.* ' Historians,* on 
the oilier hand, must be judged by the 
use they made of still availabk materiaU 
or by the {nroofe they, give of the pos. 
session of trustworthy contemporarr 
evidence not now recoverable. Treated 
in this way the testimony of * contempo- 
raries and bistorians ' to the probable 
concoction of the Plot by the Government 
is reduced tomereruniour altud interested 
gossip. Thus a priest in 1666 declared 
tbat Arcbbishop Usher was often heard 
to say 'the blame of the Gunpowder 
Treason does not lie on the Papists.' 
Why, of course not ! As Dr. €hii^liner 
sa^s, w'e all acknowledge that now. The 
guilt ' lies at the most on a small body 
of conspirators ; and, even in their case, 
the Government must bear a share of it, 
not because it invented or encouraged the 
Plot, but, because by the reinforcement 
of the penal k'w's, it irritated ardent and 
excitable natures past endurance.' 

But when we turn again to the actual 
contemporary evidence still available we 
find not only an absence of any proof of 
Cecil's alleged or suggested wickedness, 
but a series of established facts that 
are entirely inconsistent with any such 
hypothesis. First of all we have the 
authentic and contemporair records of 
the examinations <Jf Guy Fawkes after 
bis arrest on November 5, 1605. It is 
true that, witb a barbarism which we feel 
ashamed to think should have survived 
in England down to that day, some of 
these examinations were conducted under 
torture. But, as Dr. Gardiner remarks, 
if Fawkes lied, he would scarcely frame 
his lies to protect Cecil. He made a 
desperate effort to save his confederates. 
But the story which gradually leaked 
out was, on the whole, consistent witb 
itself, and was confirmed by confessions 
afterwards wrung from other conspi- 
rators. He was previously what woiild 
in these times be called a respectable 
man of good family, a soldier by pro- 
fession. He did not originate the Plot, 
but was brought into it by Catesby, 
Wright, Percy, and Thomas Winter, 
because of his reputation as a devoted 
Catholic and as a resolute, capable man. 
It was disappointment at the unexpected 
severity of James's Government toward 
the Catholics which made tbem despair 
of any peaceful emancipation ; and wnen 
at the beginning of 1604 the banishment 
of priests was ordered, the three original 
conspirators — Catesby, Wright^ . an4 



Thomas Winter — conceived the frightful 
idea of desta-oying the whole jGl^ovemment 
at a blow, of kidnapping the Prince of 
Wales, and turning him into the Oatiiolio 
sovereign of a Catholic Britain. 

How the design was facilitated, by 
Thomas Percy's possession pf a l^ase of 
premises between the House of LordB 
and the river; how an entrance was 
effected into a passage — ^liot a cellar- 
below the Peers' withdrawing-room; 
bow a laborious effort was made to dig. 
through a nine^foot wall; aod how it 
was abandoned when ehasice offend the 
opportunity of hiring the ground-fioor 
beneath the House of Lords — all this 
i^ matter of common tradition, fully sus- 
tained by evidence. It seems strange to 
us, with our efficient police system, that 
several tons of gunpowder, could have 
been deposited in a groimd-floor 
chamber under the Parliament House, 
and effectively concealed almost till 
the fatal moment by a superficial 
covering of faggots and coal. But even 
under our police system the Parliament 
House has not been entirely safe from 
dynamite, and the documentary evidence 
of the time shows that the story is as 
true as strange. 

The celebrated letter to Lord Mont- 
eagle which led to the arrest of Guy 
Fawkes on the scene of the intended 
crime is known to every schoolboy. But 
down to the present day its origin and 
its precise bearing on the discovery are 
left in considerable uncertainty. The 
fact that Lord Monteagle's arrival at his 
house in Hoxton was imexpectedly early 
(October 26), that the letter was brought 
Dy a messenger almost immediately on 
his arrival, and the curious circumstance 
that he gave it at once to one of his 
dependent gentlemen, a known friend of 
several of the conspirators, to read aloud, 
all look like a prepared scene. Father 
Gerard sees in it a suggestion of Govern- 
ment arrangement. Even so this would 
not prove that the gunpowder was put 
under the House of Lords by Govern- 
ment arrangement. But it is quite 
possible, though not proved, that sus- 
picion had been aroused, and that the 
letter was written by Tresham, not 
merely or so much to save his brother- 
in-law, Monteagle, but rather to force 
the flight of his feUow-conspirators. The 
communication of the letter to Ward 
^ve them ample opportunity. Their 
infatuation in remainmg till too late is 
no objection to the theory. 

The confession of Tnomas Winter, 
given by Dr. Gardiner at full length, is 
in itself very strong evidence indeed 
that the Plot was a genuine scheme of 
zealous and indignant Catholics to 
emancipate themselves from intolerable 
oppression by a frightful crime. The 
comments made on this confession open 
up some very interesting questions on 
the paradoxical effects of unjust treat- 
ment on men of good impulses. 
I . have jprinttd this inteisstiiif statsmtat 
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in foil, because it is the only way in wbioh I 
can oonvey to my readers the sense of spon- 
taneity which pervades it from beginning to 
end; To me^ at least; it seems incredible that 
it was either written to order or copied from a 
paper drawn up by some agent of the GoTem- , 
ment. Nor is it to be forgotten that if there 
was one thing the Goremment was anxious to 
Beoare,it was eyidence against the priests, and 
that no such evidence can be extracted from 
this confession. What is, perhaps, still more 
to the point is that no candid person can, I 
imagine, rise from the perusal of these 
sentences without haTing ms estimate of the 
character of the oonsp&atorB raised. There 
is no conscious assumption of high qualities, 
but each touch as it comes strengthens the 
belief that the men concerned in the plot 
were patient and loyal, brave beyond the 
limits of ordinary bravery, and utterly with- 
out selfish aims. Could this result have been 
attained by a confession written to order or 
dictated by SiJisbury or his agents, to whom 
the plotters were murderous Tillains of the 
basest kind ? 

If we are puzzled to understand bow 
men of such a character as is here 
endorsed by the high authority of Dr. 
Gardiner could concoct so horrible a plot, 
we may find some light on the mystery 
in the fact that zeal for religion has so 
often been separated from morality. The 
Jews to whom St. Paul bore witness that 
they had a ' zeal for God ' were practically 
identical with those veiy Scribes and 
Pharisees denounced m Matthew xziii 
The maxim that reli^on is the first con- 
sideration, and that its interests must be 
supreme over all others, is then only safe 
when religion is identified with perfect 
morality, ^ut when religion is identified 
with a church or a creed, then th^s very 
maxim, apparently so true, becomes the 
prolific source of penal laws and con- 
spiracies in one age and of religious 
difficulties about education in another. 

King James, before he left Scotland, 
had excited many hopes among the Eng- 
lish Papists. He had written to Cecil 
that he could 'never allow in his con- 
science that the blood of any man should 
be shed for diversities of opinion in 
religion.' At the same time, he declared 
that the Catholics must not be suffered 
to multiply too much lest they should 
gain the upper hand. The two senti- 
ments were inconsistent, though the 
British Solomon could not see it. The 
means absolutely necessary for the pre- 
vention of their increase involyed fines, 
penalties, banishment, resistance, con- 
spiracy, and bloodshed. 

Why could not the statesmen of that 
time adopt the system of toleration which 
we find so easy ? The difficulty as regards 
the Catholics ii weU stated by Br. 
Gardiner in a passage worth quoting at 
length. 

Between Pope and king a question o' 
Borereignty had arisen, a question which 
oould not be neslected without detriment to 
the national independence till the Pope either 
openly or tacitly abandoned his claim to ex- 
communicato kings, and to release such sub- 
jects as looked up to him for guidance from 
the duty of obedience to their King. That 
the Pope should opeolv abandon this claim 
was more than could be expected j but he 
ht^ not ezcommonicated James as hit pre« 



decessor had excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
there was some reason to hope that he might 
allow the claim to be buried in obliTion. At 
all OTonts, Clement YIIL had not onl^ refused 
to excommunicato James, but had enjoined on 
the English Catholics the duty of abstaining 
from any kind of resistance to him. James 
had, however, wished to go further. In- 
capable^as most people in all ages are— of 
seeing the position wiUi other eyes than his 
own, he wanted the Pope aotiTely to oo- 
operato with him in securing the obedience of 
his subjects. He even asked him to excom- 
municato turbulent Catholics, a thing to 
which it was impossible for the Pope— who 
also looked on tnese mattes from his own 
point of Tiew—to consent. In the meantime 
it was becoming evident that the Pope was 
not working for a Protestant England under 
a Protestant king, with a Catholic minority 
accepting what crumbs of toleration that king 
might fling to them, and renouncing for ever 
the right to resist his laws, however oppressive 
they might be; but rather for a Catholio 
England under a Catholic king. 

HasBomechanged since that day? Kot 
yeiT much, we think. Mr. Gladstone 
had much justification for charging 
Boman Catholics with holding a double 
allegiance. Many powers claimed by the 
Pope in the seyenteenth century are in 
abeyance. But it is no disrespect to 
him te say that if opportunity offered 
they would be at once reasserted in fulL 
Even now English Boiuanists look to 
the Vatican to know" whether they may 
accept the Queen's education laws or 
not. In a modified form the same or 
analogous difficulties are caused in our 
own age by this double allegiance as 
were caused in Cecil's time. Yet who 
would suggest penal laws now? The 
problem that appeared insoluble to the 
worldly wisdom of James is compara- 
tively easy to us, not because the old 
difficulty of a double allegiance has 
yanished, but because entire freedom of 
conscience reduces it to its smallest 
dimensions. Indeed^ perhaps, some of 
our difficulties with Komanists, both 
here and in the colonies, arise from a 
sentimental confusion between liberty 
and licence. The Bomanisto have an 
unchallengeable right to the free exercise 
of their religion. But they haye no 
moral right to extort from the British 
taxpayer any part of the cost of propa- 
eatmg their religion in schools. But so 
long as Anglicans and Nonconformists 
enjoy the same unjust ]^riyilege, of course 
the Komanist position is impregnable. 
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My Bun Home cannot in any f aimess be 
described as one of Bolf Boldrewood's 
best books, or eyen as one of his good 
books. In fact, if it had been his first 
book some people might not haye taken 
the trouble to wade through it, and 
none would haye expected him to 
achieye the great position as a noyelist 
which he undoubtedly holds. It is 
difficult to belieye that it is written by 
the same man as those grand books, 
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'Bobbery Under Arms* and *The 
Miner's Bight,' which were brimful of 
exciting incident, strong characters, and 
fresh i^ceneiy — ii^ fact, full of the old 
Colpnial daycu T^hich no living writer 
knawB so well as the Mr. Tom Browne 
who writer under the nam de plume of 
Bolf Boldrewbod, He will haye to write 
more interestmg books than My Bm 
Saws and ' The Sealskin Cloak' if he is 
going to mainiain'his position. It is not 
that he'ha^ loilt his power of description. 
I suppose ,ihe ' hprsey ' matter and the 
Iri^life axe yery well done ; Ihey seem 
to me yery well done, but I do not feel 
that I Want to' read them as I wanted to 
read hi^ earlier l^ks — ^I could not laj 
'Bobbery Under Arms' down. As a 
specimen of the descriptions I will quote 
the episode of Norman Ledie's 

n^lit wltk a ■••kDMker. 

Ht was spinning about with a damsel of 
preposBMsing appearance and affable mannera 
when he was snddenly run into by a hesvily 
bnilt fellow, whose momentum was so great 
that Master Norman and hie partner were 
spread out on the floor, and the fair damsel 
so seriously discomposed that she was unable to 
go on. .LeariDg her seated, Norman departed 
for a reconnaissanoe, and, presenting himself 
before the delinquent, demanded of him that 
he sbonld instantly apologiae. 

The man he addlressed, 9, low*browed, dean- 
shaved, baUet-headed betting man, wsi 
renowned among his intimates for unnsiial 
cleyemess with his handa—an art, by the way, 
in which the ring is well np as a class, their 
line of life rendering it desirable thst 
they should be able, upon occasion, thns to 
terminate arguments successfully. Now this 
respectable indiTidual had laid beanly against 
Thormanby, and haying come out badly, and 
taken more brandy than was good for him, 
was in a state of smouldering ferocity which 
only needed a spark or, as he phrased it, 's 
bit of cheek from some infernal swell,' to 
cause him to blaie forth into fiery wrath, with 
a conyiction that his mission was to destroy 
any member of the hated class that bad pro- 
fited by his rain to<^ay. Meeting Norman's 
blue eyes, in which snone the light of battle, 
with the ateady ffaze which denotes the 
trained pugilist, he broke forth into langua^fe 
80 foul and insulting that Norman said bat 
the words, ' Put up your hands ! ' and went at 
him. 

In a second the crowd closed round, a ring; 
was formed, and the spectators watched with 
cheerful interest that apectacle which appears 
nerer to lose its interest for Britons, and 
which in all deference to the proprieties be it 
spoken, I trust neyer will. 

Joe Robinson was a 'good man' in the 
somewhat restricted sense intended by his 
compeers who thus described him. He,wM 
tough, obstinate, fearless, and canning of 
fence, while his broad frame, and somewhat 
low-sized and enormous limbs, denoted great 
muscular power. He was therefore, so to 
speak, ' good ' but not quite good enough for 
the best man (with the gloves) 'on the 
Three Bifers,' a reputation that Norman had 
enjoyed from his earliest manhood in his own 
country. His activity was wonderful, his 
science complete and modem, his strength 
much greater than was apparent, so that 
when Joe Bobinson learned from the liffbtning 
rapidity and perfect accuracy of the first 
•cross-counter' that he had a workman to 
deal with, he schooled his blind rage ^^^ 
species of malignant caution, and watched 
warily for a chance of inflicting a crashing 
blow. That chance ntTte came. The joatQ» 
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aetiTity, Mid consammate ikill of lus anta- 
gontft were more than a match for his 
npexior wei^cht and etrength. It loon 
beofttne erident that the Auitraliaii was 
'foxciog the pace/ and that the ' metallician' 
bad once more laid a^inst the wrong horse. 

Wd had dosed up by this time, and gone 
tbeknu^h of an encouraging word or two to 
Konnsn, while a oompact body of ring men 
and turf roughs supported their man, and 
]rarled defiance at their betters, after the 
Biaimer of their kind . . . The short con- 
tfiEt, which had been drawing to a dose, was 
alnroptly ended. Norman had for some time 
been beating a sort of 'dcTil's tattoo 'upon 
his opponent's ribs, eluding with practised 
eeae the terriflo blows aimea at his own per- 
son. The shorter spectator looked on appror- 
ingly. 

'That ought to make him lower his arms,' 
nid be, thoughtf ull;^ ; ' who the deuce is that 
light-baired ^Uow f Strikes me Vie seenJum 
(atbeNarran.' 

'Very neat and quick, whoeyer he is,' said 
the tall man ; ' about half a round more will 
do {or the "bold Briton," and then I think 
we'd better go home. HuUoa ! ' 

This last exclamation was dicited by the 
iaet that, just as the speaker had decided 
upon the Whly respectftble course of conduct 
which would haTO removed him and his friend 
from temptation, and enshrined them in the 
lacrad precincts of their hotd, the Australian 
made a succesaf ul feint with his right hand, 
and dmost simnltaneoudy struck his oppo- 
nent a terrific blow with his left, full upon the 
temple. Bobinson fell across the outstretched 
Jegi of the tall man, who merely drew himaelf 
nek and permitted the form of the gambler 
to fall heavily at full length. He lay prone 
and aensdess. Leslie looked at his hand, and 
•hrof^ing his shoulders, stood quietly dong- 
aideof his friends. The defeated candidate 
was lifted up and restored to animation. Such 
Taloable members of Society are always aided 
by the fiend-patron of their profession. 

The storj is, briefly, the description of 
tlie * nm home ' of the hero — Eolf Bold- 
lewood by name — to England from Anf - 
tralia. He is receired with open arms as 
andtogether fine specimen of Colonial. 
After the Toyage, which is described at 
some length, the scene is laid in Hamp- 
filiire, where Bolf tdkes np his quarters 
at aa nnde's family seat, and makes the 
acquaintance of two charming cousins — 
(3twendoline and Adelgithsr— who do their 
utmost, and a very good utmost, to give 
lum a good time in England, Through- 
out the book there is a great drawmg 
of comparisons between t^gs English 
Uid Australian, so much so that one feels 
that the author is trying to eradicate in 
^ form of fiction wrong opinions which 
We been formed about Colonials. The 
Wance is generally weighed decidedly, 
jet pdidou^y, in favour of the Austra- 
lian. And there is a ereat deal, far too 
much, some readers Wnl think, of horse- 
nmg and himting, and equine prowess 
of all sorts. Immediately on his arrival 
^e hero buys a horse whose reputation 
W frightened the county, and, equally 
of coTttBe, he teaches the coimtj how to 
nde him. After some very good desorip- 
tioiL of life in a hunting shire, he goes to 
^isit Bome Irish acquaintances to whom 
^ luid been introduced by a Colonial 
^^d, also an Irishman, Sfourice 
vQiady. It is a veir typical Irish 
«viir that he enters; the hospitality is 



of the warmest and most gushing order, 
the daughters of rare beauty and spirit, 
the anecdotes and dialogue of the 
peculiarly racy order conne^ied with the 
Emerald Isle. Bott, of course, falls in 
love with the lovely elder daughter of 
Dillon Blake — ^Isidora. She is a 
fascinating character, and the denouement 
to her enffagement with Bolf is both 
original and unexpected : 

The Tweaty Tliaiuani. 

Before I had time to move in ratification 
of this laudable resolution, a door opened on 
the farther side of the apartment^ and the 
stately figure of Isidora appeared. She stood 
with one hand upon it and looked into the 
room as if in search of some one. 'She 
thinks the affair is all over, and it come 
to ask her father's blessing,' thought I. I 
could not deny myself the luxury of watching 
her for a moment unobserred, as she stood 
with unconscious grace at the entrance of 
the darksome room, while a sudden gleam 
from the wintry tun fell upon her face and 
form, illumiDing her wondrous beanty, and 
enabling me to mark e^ery chaoge of ex- 
pression. As she caught sight of Blake, who 
had turned his back to me, and looked wonder- 
ingly at her, I was amazed, as she spoke, to 
note the transition to a hard, keen look in her 
face, which reminded me unpleasantly of her 
father's in its least nleasing aspect. 

' I want you to tell me, father, without any 
nonsensi<»u[ delay, whether he will agree to 
settle the twenty thousand f ' 

As the words, hateful in themselves — with 
death in every syllable to the great host of 
my poet'^lreflans — issued from her lips, the 
clear intonation sounded almost harshly in 
my astcni^ed ear. it was the knell of hope, 
lo¥e, fancy, * all except mere breath.' A half- 
sigh escaped from my lips as I reeled a step 
forward. Our eyes met for one moment. In 
my face was written, doubtless, the sudden 
cruelty of a stroke nhioh blanches the 
features and stops the currents of the heart 
With swiftly-lowered eyes she closed the door 
abruptly and withdrew. Blake turned with 
a puziled look, and, seeing me, advanced, with 
a feeble attempt at his old confident manner. 
He was not certain of the moment of my 
entrance to the room, and consequently half 
hoped that I had not fully heard the fatal 
inquiry. 

' By the powers, but you gare me a quare 
start ! Am I awake at all, at all P Sure I'm 
getting too old for these long walks . • . 
and that fellow, Andy Do<4an, tramping the 
legs off me following him over the farm this 
morning. Was that Isidora that came 
looking in at the door yonder, or Harriet ? ' 

After this crushing blow the hero 
returns to England, and eventually his 
wounded heart is bound up by his pretty 
cousin Gwendoline, who declares herseUE 
ready to accompany him as his wife to 
Australia, whence he is recalled by 
depression in business, but not, however, 
before he has won the Illingford Stakes 
on his own Emerald (the horse which is 
quite one of the most prominent charac- 
ters of the book), and this, too, after 
having met with a nasty accident in the 
middle of the race. 

The puzzling part of the book is, that 
you cannot for the life of you tell how 
far it is intended for pure fiction, and 
how far it is autobio^phical Mr. 
Browoe gives the hero hi9 own nom de 
fhrnst Bolf Boldrewood. t caUi however, 



give him one word of unstinted praise • 
some of the women are, as usual in his 
books, charming. 

DouoLij Slabbv. 
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Iw his preface to The Waich^Song of 
Seabane the WUnesi, a poem which hais 
for foundations a number of the world's 
earliest traditions, the anonymous author 
puts in a plea for epic poetry, complain- 
mg that modem English song has 
declined from the high estate which it 
once held. As for himself, he is one of 
those who believe in long and sonorous 
exercises in verse. This is all very well, 
but nowadays be a man ever so keen to 
devour poetry, whether it be offered him 
by the league or by the foot, the multi- 
tudinous calls of life as it is now lived 
prevent him from indulging his taste as 
easily as readers were wont to do before 
trains and lectures and committee meet- 
ings, to enumerate only three of his hin- 
drances, placed obstacles in the way of 
leisure. I^oems of the length of 'Para- 
dise Lost ' stand a poor chance of general 
acceptance in these times. A few would 
cherish them ; the many pass them by, 
preferring to consider some brief lyric, 
llie author under review remarks that it 
is not reasonable to blame such as cling 
sturdily to the old inspirations. Of 
course not. Let them go their own gait, 
and be recipients of wluktsoever applause 
it is possible to bestow. But do not let 
them blame the public if their efforts 
faU to arouse interest, for excessive 
longitude in metre has no place in the 
economy of the man who has a moderate 
affection for poetry. The volume now 
before us contains only the first part o£ 
the whole contemplated by its author. 
In the course of our examination we have 
come upon many x>assages much to our 
liking, but, as it appears to us, this 
watch-song does not hold enough of 
attraction to justify its portentous length. 
That it has moments of real poetry we 
willingly admit. Moreover, it never 
sinks below a commendable standard of 
composition. I 

Of late we have been rather oppressed 
by Pierrots, for it has been the fasUon 
to push them into prominence by means 
of poems, stories, pictures, and plays. 
Though Mr. Ernest Dowson is but one 
of the crowd in this respect, it must be 
acknowledged that his fancy has served 
him in good stead. The Pierrot of a Miniuie 
is a pretty trifle. Pierrot had never 
loved ; so, following some mysterious in- 
structions, he went to a certain shrine of 
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Chtpdy there to paB8> the night. Eneoim^ 
tennff the moon in mortal guiBe^ he 
kissed her, and the pair of them waxed 
extremelj loanacious, as any one may 
prove who wifl consider the conversation 
which is so pleasingly transcribed by 
Mr. Dowson. Ab soouaa the birds began 
their matins the. maiden of the moon 
vnui obliged to depart from Pierrot* - Be 
it known that the moon's kiss is costly. 
Hewho tastes the lips of the goddess is 
doomed to wander for the rest of his days 
seeking the right maid, but never being 
able to find her. All this is set out very 
melodiously by Mr. Dowaon. The pic- 
tures, which are by Mr. Beardsley , are not 
so attractive aa the author's verses. 

The lack in themselves of powers for 
self-criticism has been the cause of lead- 
ing many big and many little poets 
astray. After a perusal of An Autnmn 
Singer we cannot help concluding that 
Mr. Oeorge M. Gould is more than 
usually deficient in this quality. It is 
<me thing to feel poeticwy, but quit^ 
another matter fehcitously to transfer 
sensations from a more or less nebulous 
condition to the cold page. It is 
Bcareely to be doubted that Mr. Qould 
very often feels stirring within himself 
those mysterious emotions. which in the 
case of a poet able in expression crys* 
tallise into a permanent form; out 
whenever he applies himself to the task 
of changing his impressions into verse 
he fails to please. For example, the 
idea underlying 'Her Laugh' is pretty 
enough, if not particularly original 
The same meed of approhiation, how*- 
ever, cannot be bestowed upon its treats 
ment : — 
Tm rare God's f^vovrito aogels laugh just 

Or, when she goes to heaven, she'll teach 

them to! 
Perhaps a memorv tis of tbeir adieu 
When she came tnence to us ! At first a 

slow. 
Soft gurgle in the heart of gladness low 
An instant babbles^ then qnick gnshes 

throngh 
The sweetest throat, to break in air and 
strew 
The limpid mnsid of Joy's overflow, 
ind thBn half frightened, down and baok she 
calls 
The tmant notes escaped^ which flash and 

go 
Home to her hetat with little lisp and coo 
Of love's dellftht, and little gasps and falls !^ 
Vm snre His dearest angels ikugh jnsi so. 
Or that when she goes ther^ they'll 
learn how to I 

Oocasionally, Mr. Oould is rather 
baffling, as in one of his aphorisms:-^ 

The good of money is the gaining 
The good of knowledge, seeldng, 
Engagement and bespeaking 

Befnses joy^— will no constraining. 

Mr. George Benson Hewetson is, in 
one respect at least, a very original 
worker m metre. At the end of his 
litUe volume we find a note to the effect 
that the fragmentary character of some 
oftbfl po^ws in hiB collection is due to 



tiie busy life of the author. Mr. HewetsoiL 
has» of course^ not been too much occupied 
by affairs foreign &om poetry to enter- 
tain a few stray tiioughts. Accordingly 
he has popped ;these into rhyme. And 
now we are arrived at the ingenuity to 
whidi we have already referred. Mr» 
Hewetson's rocipe for the manufacture 
of verse is : take all the parts of speech; 
add asterisks freely. Whenever the 
author discovers himself in a difficult 
place he does not try to overcome his 
obstadoSy as. mere Words.woi*tlis and 
Shelleys have done, but he betakes him- 
self to asteri^s, and then begins again 
with a q[uite different train of thought. 
If fresh bewilderments occur, are there 
not ;nore asterisks? As 'A 3allad of 
Freedom ' shows Mr. Hewetson's method 
at its best, we quote the whole of it : 

A Ballad of VreeHMMi 

. A King it was x>f stalwart form 

That was laid there to die ; 
Death osme as^t were a raging storm 
On Life's last agony; 
. High rolled the bloody waves of Gmlt. 
, Dyed with the blood that he had spilt. 

Around his stately bed ; 
. While Darkness held her mouldering torch 
Triumphant in that lofty porch. 
To light him to the dead. 

A victim of the assassin's knife 

, America is the land of inv^tions. 
Hitherto this country has not be^i 
remarkable for adding aught to metri<»J 
oontriyances, but now ^at we are in 
sight bf the poem written entirely in 
asterisks it behoves us to give credit 
where credit is due, putting on record 
the true history of the innovation, before 
some commentator, jealous for England, 
claims the honour for one of our British 
singers. We do not find much to admire 
in lite Strike, and we cannot refrain from 
saying that Mr. Hewetson would do 
better to finish his poems, be the labour 
involved never so. Herculean. Also he 
i^ould not write : ' It was Thee who 
shrank.' 

As there are on>f twelve pages of prose 
in Four Children in Prose amd Verse, 
while jrather more than forty are devoted 
to metrical histories of several charming 
children, we mak6 no excuse for including 
the book in an article dealing simj^y and 
solely with volumes of verse. \But it 
i^uld be tmfair to take no notice what- 
ever of the Section T^hich is expressed in 
prose, for it contains not a few anecdotes 
which may be considered welcome addi- 
tions to our stock of childish whimsicali- 
ties. Some of these are deliciotisly funny. 
An fond mothers and fathers into whose 
hands this book may chance to fall will 
derive much amusemeHt^from Mr. Trego 
Webb's chronicles. His little daughter 
Hope, aged three, was an unconscious 
humorist. She was used to the rough 
Tasmanian bush, and when ^e hes^ 
from her mother's lips the stoff of how 
the five thousand were miraeulousllr fedj 



she was very anxious to know if the 
multitude had been at all incommoded 
by prickles, for some of ber exp^aices 
had been sharp and to the point. Her 
fins! interpolation was deligbtfuL Being 
told that after the hungry had partaken 
bounteonshr tiie fragments were gathered 
up, the child remarked, * Well, I suppose 
they had a crumb-scoop ! * Turning now 
to the verses, we may say at once that 
many of them will amply repay those 
who decide to make acquaintance with 
Mr. Webb's modest muse. The follow- 
ing verses very neatly describe a familiar 
piece of child's comedy : 

Big is Fhlllis, four years old^ 

olender she and taU, 
Lightly oast in fairy mould t 

Panl is fat and Small ; 
. Yet though such a tiny one« 

Coanting yesrs but three. 
All by Fhillis said or done 
' Bay or do will he. 

' dometiines her ambition foils 

All his oare and pain. 
And like panting Time he toils 

After her in vain. 
Then he tries and tries the feat^ 

Till his seal has won it ;— - 
Satisfaetion how oomplete 

Breathes his grave 'IdUnu it!* 

And in the stanza given below the 
triumph of the boy over mechanical 
ingenuity is capitally expressed : 

liO, a frog along the floor. 

Toy mechanic, flops : 
Both, all eyes, intently pore 

O'er it, while it hops. 
Stopt, Panl pounces on the thing 

Turns it up and shows it ; 
Feinting to its motive sprinfr 

With a lond ' Thai goeg U J ' 

But perhaps it is not quite fair to Mr. 
Webb to present him to our readers in 
verses detached from their context 
Feeling this, we quote in its entirety the 
^poem in which the happy father displajrs 
himself as ftdl of thankfulness for hii 
little daughter : 

When fair Pandora's spouse nnblest 

In days of old the fatal chest. 

Whence skipped each lively human pest, 

Did rashly ope ; 
There still remained, though burst the locks. 
Snug at the bottom of the box, 
A charm 'gainst Fortune's rudest shocks,— 
Hope. 

Bo I, when fatherly I trace 

The sweetness of one childish face« 

Possess what gives me heart of grace 

With care to cope ; 
A presence briieht that sadness kills, 
A gilding for life's bitter pills, 
A comfort 'mid a thousand ills,— 
Hope. 

Four Children in Prose and Verse deserves 
to have a pleasing reception in many a 
household. 

In Fables and Fancies it is easy enough 
to find a certain degree of merriment, but 
poetry is not so apparent. Hercaaia 
so many other books of contemporary 
verse, quantity serves qaslity an WJ 
tridb 
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NEW NOTELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 

BT JOHK BBEWICK* 

Iir The Secret of Saint Florel Mr. John 
Berwick lias presented hifl readers with a 
qnite unusual amount of variety. Speak- 
ing for ourselves, we maj say without 
hesitation that we have enjoyed his 
several changes of climate, and have 
foimd him good company under what- 
ever constellations he elects to entertain 
US. First of all, we are invited to the 
island of RAmion, where we make the 
acquaintance of Hugh Strong and James 
Bryant, and hear them passing imcom- 
plimentary remarks upon the character 
of Anthony Holson. Excitements now 
come thick and fast, for we are treated 
to an exceedingly convulsive effort upon 
the part of nature, the annihilation of 
the village of Saint Horel, the murder of 
a lovely Creole, and (so it is assumed) 
the burial of the murders under the 
great earth-slide. It must here be 
chronicled that the bewitching Creole 
was very near and dear to Anthony 
Holson, whose knife was buried between 
her shoulders when her corpse was dis- 
covered. It fell to the lot of Hugh Stroi^ 
and James Bryant to examine the few 
effects left by Anthony Holson, so as to 
convey what seemed of importance home 
to his relatives. During their search they 
found one very beautiful thing— a 
miniature. The face represented was 
that of a young girl of exquisite beauty, 
and no sooner had Hugh Strong gaied 
upon it than he felt within himself a 
^nllingness to explore the whole earth 
till be came face to face with the original 
of the picture. She was not hard to 
find, but her queer surroundings were 
wl against the approaches of a lover. 
In due course, however, fortune favoured 
the brave, and Phcebe Thayne rejoiced 
^give herself to the man of her heart. 
Shortly after this event, Hugh Strong 
^ived a tremendous crack on his crown. 
We know only too well what these big 
bumps mean. Whenever a hero is thus 
^ted, he invariably recovers sufficiently 
w go through the ordinary avocations 
of life in complete sanity, but he has 
cleau forgotten a certain period of the 
past. Thus it was with Hugh Strong. 
iVewere convinced that this would be 
{J^ case as soon as we had news of the 
J^p. Upon thi8 particular occasion, 
^wever, we must be grateful to Mr. John 
^ick for belabouring his hero so 
Btrenuously, for we have the pleasure of 
J2»nipanyingHugh to Madagascar on a 
•^P for the benefit of his health. This 
^ ^i The Secret of St. Florel 
g^^ ^an ample share o f pleasure. 

«M»>llan Md Co.,JLtd. te.) 



Before the end of the tale is reached 
the author proves himself to be un- 
usually fertile in devices to keep the in- 
terest of a jeader in an active condition ; 
and nothing is more likely than that his 
well-written and deverly-oonstructed 
story will bring him a plentiful supply.of 
zrieods« 
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Bj John Berwick, 
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BT XAinSIOS HJBBVST. 

An ace of trumps will iake a trick at 
any stage of the game, and accordingly 
it 18 ^nerally ccmsidered good policy to 
hold It in reserve. By a similar process 
of reasoning, it is held to be injudicious 
for an author to place his chief sensation 
in the forefront of his stoir. Since it is 
impossible to live up to it throughout 
the remainder of the book, a disastrous 
slackening of the reader's interest inevi- 
tobly ensues. Mr. Maurice Hervey 
has handicapped a good story 
by such an error in arrangement 
It is necessary to read on^ one* 
third of Uie history of David Dime^ 
dale, M.D„ in order to have one's 
curiosity appeased, and after that desir- 
able consummation, why read more ? The 
central feature of this curious romance is 
a medical experiment performed by the 
hero upon his own person. By the usei 
of a drug, whose powerful properties are 
but imperfectly known to the scientific 
world, he reduces his body to a state of 
inanition, having made arrangements 
that it shaJl b^ left for dead for a period 
not exceeding twenty-five years. After 
that time, provided the mortal remains 
have not shown signs of decay, certain 
ineans are to be taken for his resuscita- 
tion. The experiment being disposed of, 
a romance of the affections awaits the 
reader's attention. The story has 
certain features in common with 
the sensational portion of 'Cleg Kelly,' 
and certain other and more weighty ones 
that recall Bellamy's 'Looking Back- 
ward,' but these correspondences have 
no important bearing on the story. For 
those who care to forecast the possible 
future of our Empire in 1920, the 
chapter on the Britannic Confederation 
will furnish food for speculation. That 
Mr. Maurice Hervey has the power to 
enthral his readers has already been 
abundantly proved by his admirable 
story of ' Amyas Egerton, Cavalier,' 
reviewed in these columns toward the 
close of last year. As regards unity of 
plot and sustained interest, it must be 
admitted that the earlier book has the 
advantage over the later. 



sympathies are as keen as ever for those 

m need. One of her philanthi-opic schemes, 

Bui^cessfully worked, provides a home in 

London for numerous business girls who, 

at a moderate cost, may there enjoy 

comfort and bright society. Several of 

these little tales, told by herself with 

delightful simplicity at an old friend's 

request, refer to Elizabeth's hardworking 

days and to certain of her patients; 

I the rest deal with various folk whose 

I life-stories she is privileged to hear in 

her character of Lady Bountiful. Whilst 

one ^ or two chapters are somewhat 

tragic, and all contain a true vein of 

pathos, most of them end happily, and 

the writer's style has lost none of its 

charm. 
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BT AKNIB SWjUr. 



Miss Annie Swan (Mrs. Burnett- 
Smith) has given us in her new volume 
more experiences of Elizabeth Glen, the 
lady doctor. Though the latter's cir^ 
cumstances have greatly dianged, and 
she is now the wife of a rich man, her 



The Larramys is the story of a 
mesalliance. It seems impossible at first 
sight tBat Esther Craven, the proud and 
handsome woman reared in the lap of 
luxury, should marry a farmer's son, the 
more so as he is her cousin on her 
mother's side. But Will Larramy was 
young and good-looking, he was passion, 
ately absorbed in Esther, and, moreover, 
by her own doing, they were much thrown 
together during the time that they would 
better have been separated, had Esther 
been firm in her resolve not to be per- 
suaded into marrying him. Chance, 
too, had arranged that the only rea 
competitor with William for her hand 
was a shallow Society man, whom 
Esther's soul despised, and with w;hom 
she felt wholly out of sympathv. The 
vigour and passion of Will's "wooing 
were only to be resisted at a distance, and 
Esther elected to remain in the house 
with him. Her pride, instead of aid- 
ing her, worked against her, for 
she had resolved never to look 
down upon her mother's relations. 
That shQ foresaw, to a certain extent, 
the consequences of a marriage with a 
man her inferior in all bis modes of 
thought, and whose connections were of 
the coarse and limited type of the Devon- 
shire farmer, is true; but in the toss up 
between a loveless match with a man in 
Society and a love-match with William 
these things seemed to weigh lightly in 
the balance. The book from the point 
of her marriage is very well written, and 
the downward descent of the rough young 
bridegroom, with the accompanying misery 
of his wife, are sorrowful enough. Here- 
ditary notions and the maxims of farmer 
life are too strong for William's affection 
or Estiier's pride to contend against. 
The taJe ends in wretchedness, and no 
part of the misery is concealed from the 
reader. In spite of the drawback of 
conversations carried on in hardly intel- 
ligible Devonshire dialect, some parts of 
the book ^are ably written, and the possi- 
bility that it is a real experience awakens 
the sympathy of the reader. 
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Wb notice ia the prospectus of George 
Kewnes, Limited — ^toe new and enlarged 
edition which is being brought Oiut at a 
million sterling — stress is laid on the policy 
initiated in 1891, by which • a large number 
of newsagents ana booksellers in all parts 
of the United Kingdom are directly inter- 
ested in the business, and use their best 
endeavours to add to its success.' No doubt 
it was a clever stroke of business to induce 
newsagents and their assistants to take a 
few shares in the concern, and this may 
account for the way in which Tit-Bits and 
the other publications that have grown out 
^ it have been ' pushed ' upon the public. 



But it was only an adaptation to the 
newspaper publishing trade of a state of 
things that has long existed in other 
trades. When a chemist or other trades- 
man tries to make us buy a particular 
article in preference to another, as being 
' better and cheaper,' we may be sure, if we 
reflect on the matter, that he has a direct 
interest in the sale, either as a shareholder 
in the producing company, or by getting 
the article he tries to push on better terms. 
The war in which Sir George Newnes deve- 
loped the idea was in maudnff the actual 
salesman an active agent in deciding the 
customer's choice. It seems to have an- 
swered well in his case, but we should like 
to hear what Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son 
have to say to it. 



Mr. 



Eudyard Kipling*s post-Jubilee 
poem ' Recessional,' which appeared in The 
Timea of July 17, has naturally received 
wide attention from the serious journals. 
The Christian World and The Spectator of 
last week both devoted leading articles to 
the subject of which the poem treats— the 
dans^er of our becoming unduly pu£Eed-up 
about our ' far-flung battle- line.' Mr. 
Kipling's poem is written in the form of what 
used to be called ' extempore prayer,' though 
it is doubtful how far such grayer is now- 
adays unprepared. The warning he conveys 
is well put in this verse : 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in'awe— 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law^ 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet» 

Lest wo forget^lest we forget I 

The phrase, 'leaser breeds witbo^t the 



Law,' reminds us of some passages in Mr. 
Wells's novel, * The Island of Dr. Moreau ' ; 
we wonder if Mr. Kipling had them in his 
mind when he wrote the line. 



Both The Christian World and The 
Spectator appear to accept Mr. Kipling as 
a prophet, but the former points out that 
he ' has not, any more than the prophets 
of old, been able to free himself entirely 
from the limitations of the school in which 
be was trained.' There is a 'strange 
mingling of the pomp of war and the meek- 
ness of penitence' which compares with 
Samuel's idea that massacre was ' a sort of 
sacrifice to God.' Ther« is the old Jewish 
tendency to forget that* the God and Father 
of the white man is just as much the God 
and Father of the black and yellow 
men.' TJie Spectator draws attention to 
the note of 'elemental piety' in Mr. 
Kipling's poem, and asks why an English 
poet should be * touched to ' it by a celebra- 
tion like that of the Jubilee — a thing in- 
conceivable of a French poet, for instance. 
The answer it gives is, that we, as a nation, 
owe this seriousness, this 'religious flbre,' to 
the Puritans. It has never died out since 
they lighted it» though * it has sometimes 
been dimmed by luxury and pride.' Truly 
Mr. Kipling has achieved a great thing. 
The average writer haa to select between 
humour and piety; Mr. Kipling has 
shown himself equally an adept in the oom- 
position of barrack-room ballads and of 
verses that might be said or sung in 
churches. 



As our readers are aware an attempt is 
to be made to rush through a Bill which 
will dispose for ever of the power of Con- 
vocation in the University oi London, and 
will go far to destroy the distinctive 
characteristic of the University in the 
absolute independency <^ its examinations 
of any residential qualification. Those 
graduates who do not wish to see the 
institution sink to the level of a local, or at 
least a metropolitan University, instead of 
being, as now, a national one, will do well 
to take immediate action. We have good 
reason to believe that Sir John LubWok, 
the Parliamentary representative of the 
University of London, intends to oppose the 
Bill as it stands. 



The points at issue regarding this long- 
pending question may be summed up 
briefly. The opponents of this and pre- 
vious Bills object to the following proposed 
changes : 

(1) The institution of different examina- 
tions for so so-called internal and external 
students, and the placing of the examinations 
largely in the hands of the teachers. (At 
present ail candidates, collegiate, non-oolle- 
giate, and self-educated, must submit them- 
selves to the same impartial snd impersonal 
examinations. Xhe opportunities for teachers 
to 'brand their own herrings' are thereby 
reduced to a minimum.) 

(2) The conferring on the Senate of a power 
to grant degrees without examination. (From 
the commencement London degrees have 
enjoyed the unique advantage of having been 
invariably earned. Once the thin end of the 
wedge is introduced* and honorary degrees 
are obtainable, that proud distinction will 
cease to exist.) 

(3) The concession to the licensing corpora- 
ti9Q8 of QQnducting part of tibe medical evaio- 



inations. (This is 
objection Ko. 1.) 



practically the same af 



It is well-known that Convocation would 
veto any Bill that contained these provi. 
sions, 80 the so-called Reforming party are 
attempting to set round that difficulty by 
bringing in a % ill that begins by talking 
away the power of veto possessed by Convo- 
cation. Asa poor substitute we are told 
that ' representations can be made to the 
commissioners' (who will be appointed 
under the proposed statute) ' by Convoca- 
tion, or any fifty graduates ! ' Once this 
Bill is through, short work will be made of 
the present state of things, let the 'repro- 
sentatives ' be what they may. 

Mr. Le Queuz has now taken np per- 
manent quarters in Leghorn, whore he is 
writing a new Tuscan story for publication 
in serial form in the spring. 



a recent issue of JTarper*! 
a descriptive account of 



A writer in 
Weekly gives 

Stevenson's tomb on Mount Yaea, which 
was built chiefly by the loyal devo- 
tion of the natives, for, we gather from the 
article, without their active asAistanoe tbs 
carrying out of such a work in so inacces- 
sible a place would have been quite impos« 
sible. Says the writer : 

The tomb rises in the middle of a small 
plateau on the summit of the mountain. A 
few trees were cut away to let the sunshiae 
filter in ; beyond the branches, framed like a 

Sicture in festoons of creepers and orchids, 
es the district of A'ana on the one hand, 
Atua on the other, with their rolling green 
hills and distant mountains touched here and 
there by the silver gleam of waterfall and 
river ; and further off. and through the trees 
in fronti spreads the Pacific Ocean, the coral 
reef skirting the shore marked by curling 
lines of foam. At the foot of the spur of 
Yaea lies Vailima, with the red roofs, lawns, 
and hedges of hibiscus flowors — small from 
that distance, like a toy farm in a child's 
game. 

Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, of Idle, Bradford, 
will publish by subscription in the autujnn 
'The Rev. Patrick Bronte, B.A.: His Life 
and Collected Works,' with answers to the 
charges made against him by Mrs. Gaskeil, 
Sir Wemyss jEleid, Mr. Birrell, Mise 
Robinson, Mrs. Holloway, Rev. Dr. Wright, 
Mr. Shorter, Mr. Mackay, Mr. R&msaen, 
and others. The work is described as 'an 
attempt to record fact even at the loss of 
interesting fiction.' It will be illustrated 
by Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, a founder and 
secretary of the Bronte Society, and author 
of considerable Bronte literature, with whom 
intending subscribers should communicate. 

At an early date Messrs. William Andrews 
and Co. will publish *^01d Grimsby,' br 
the Rev. Geoi-ge Shaw, an historic story of 
this ancient Lincolnshire town, of which 
the author is a native. 



Messrs. Methuen and Co. will publish m 
a few days a book entitled 'With fcbe 
Greeks in Thessaly,' by Mr. W. Kinnkird 
Rose, who acted as Reuters correspondent 
with the Greek army. Mr. Boses 
despatches were universally admired, and 
his account of the retreat from Larissa has 
been described by many good autiicrities as 
the most striking piece of work ever dons 
in its line. The book is illustrated wiwi 
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gketcbet bj Mr. Maud, of The Graphic, and 
bs besides leTeral maps and plans. 

'Captain Caellar's Adyentares in Ire- 
land in 1588 ' is the title of a new work on 
the ^Danish Armada, to be published by 
Mr. £lliot Stock immediately. The first 
port ii bj Mr. Hngh Allingham, who giTes 
a hiBtoiy, from contemporary sonroes, of 
the destmotion of part of the Armada on 
tbe Irish Coast, and of Oaptain Caellar's 
adtentures after being cast ashore. The 
aecond part contains a complete translation 
from the Spanish by Mr. l^bert Cru^wford, 
and Caellar's own narrative of theArmada» 
&nd of his travels in Ireland. 



A new story by ' Eita ' is to be published 
Bhortly by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., 
under the title of * Good Mrs. Hypocrite,' 
It ii a Scotch story, and is said to contain 
B reiy fine character study. A Scotch tale 
from * Eita's * pen is unusual ; indeed, she 
baa written so many and such yigorous 
Irish novels that she is popularly supposed 
to be Irish herself ; she is, however, a 
Scotchwoman who has married an Irishmian. 



Yet another new monthly will appear in 
higost. It will be called Youth : a Journal 
of Imperial PolHies, and its pages will be 
open for the discussion of all questions 
which concern the well-being of the Toung 
men and women of the Empire, without 
distinotion of party, creed, or colour. A 
concise record of the work of the Parlia- 
ments of the Empire will form one of the 
prominent featnres of the joumaL 



The coloured plates chosen for presenta- 
tion with Tears' Annual' for 1897 will 
consist of reproductions of the late Sir 
John E. Millais's two famous pictures — 
'Cherry Eipe' and 'Bubbles/ Other 
leatores of this popular annual will be 
twelre full-page illustrations in colours, 
^ originals by Hugh Thomson, E.L, 
W. G. Baxter, and other well-known 
*rtiat8; as well as a novel entitled 'The 
Mermaids* Money,' by E. 0. PranciUon, 
with nine original illustrations by Lucius 



'Lectures on Landscape ' Is the title of a 
new work by Mr. John Euskin, to be pub- 
hahed in the autumn by Mr. Allen, accom- 
panied with sixteen plates in photogravure, 
*M two in colour. These lectures, now 
published for the first time, were originally 
addressed to ondergradnate students at 
Oxford in 1871, and were illustrated bv 
"^1 of pictures chosen from the author^ 
pnrate collection, the University galleries, 
«d the Euskin Drawing School, Oxford. 
^« work will be issued uniform in size 
^h the same writers 'Studies in Both 
Arts.' 



Hessrs. Blades, East, and Blades have in 
P^paration a volume entitled * Victorian 
Art at the Guildhall, 1897.' consisting of 
twenty. one reproductions of pictures 
Jjwcted from those now being exhibited at 
[oe Goildball Exhibition. The director of 
^ Gallery will contribute descriptions of 
1°® piotnres, adding some interesting in- 
'^muition respecting them, together with 
"^^pbies of'some of the artiste. 



Tear, which has brought them no 
benefits! How many of the pic- 
tures hung in the Eoyal Academy this 
year do you think have been sold P Up to 
the present, according to a writer in The 
Westminster Gazette, only one in seven! 
When it is remembered that the pictures 
on view are only a fraction of those sent in 
and rejected, the lot of the unsuccessful 
artist seems indeed a hard one, harder even 
than that of the unsuccessful author, who 
has not to pay for models and f tames. 

The proprietor of Truth had recently 
to pay £500 as damages for a mis- 
take in an article inserted in that journal. 
The mistake had been detected before 
the article was printed, but by an over- 
sight correction was only partially 
made. Mr. Labouchere complains, in last 
week's issue of his paper, of the stupid 
custom, that prevents aggrieved persons 
from settling such matters directly. What 
happened was what usually happens: the 
lawyers kept them apart. The plaintiffs 
solicitors issued a writ for £10,000 damages, 
and so compelled Mr. Labouchere to fight. 
He says he would willingly have paid the 
£500 if he had been asked for it, but^ 
naturally, demurred to paying £10,000. 

In fact (tajs Mr. Labouchere) until I came 
into Court I had imagined I haa to deal with 
a gentleman of the most fierce and vindictive 
disposition, who would have had my blood if 
he could get it, and« falling that, was deter- 
mined to have the next best substitute in 
the largest possible quantity. Imagine my 
surprise on finding, when I had the pleasure 
of seeing him personally, that Mr. Andrew 
was a gentleman of the mildest- manner, pain- 
fully nervous and diffident in si>eech. and to 
all appearance suffering from extremely feeble 
health— a gentleman one would have Uiougbt 
the very last to take up the pugnacious atti- 
tude which marked the conduct of his case. 



% the poor artists in this JubUee 



The upshot of the whole matter is that 
Mr. Labouchere objects to the way in 
which lawyers advise their clients : — 

■ Hit him back ' is the lawyers' advice, and 
very natural advice for lawyers to give; for if 
they could not persuade aggrieved parties to 
act on this principle, quite one half the actions 
which at present bring grist to the legal mill 
would never be brought at alL It is, however, 
not a wise view for any one but a lawyer to 
take up. If a man has injured you inten- 
tionally, fight him by all means, and with any 
weapons available ; but when the injury has 
been committed either by accident or under a 
mistaken impression, and whether it takes the 
form of a newspaper article or any other 
injurious action, then I say yon are a fool if 
you let a lawyer persuade you to embark in 
litigation until you are satisfied that reason- 
able reparation cannot be obtained by any 
other means. 

The remark * yon are a fool ' is, of course, 
intended to apply only to an honest man 
and not necessarily to a litigant who 
hopes to levy blackinail, though even in his 
case perseverance in a futile action is often 
folly, as he may be landed with a judgment 
for heavy oosts and, if he be not an absolute 
pauper, he may be worried by it. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons have recently 
concluded an arrangement with Dr. Maurus 
Jokal whereby a series of his best-known 
works, not hitherto translated into English, 
wUl be periodically produced. The next to 
appear will be ' The Lion of Janina ; or* 
T he Last of the Janissaries,' translated bj 



Mr. E. Nisbet Bain from the original 
Hungarian edition. It will be published 
during September. 

The Chicago Chap-Book grows appreoia* 
tive over Mr. John Lane's popular quar« 
terly, believing that it has * beoome a factor 
in the industrial life of the day because of 
the amount of remunerative work it gives 
to deserving and self-supporting women.* 
Oaref ul consideration has been given to the 
matter, with the result that an average 
number shows that of the contents, ten 
articles were supplied by male and eleven 
by female writers, while a surplus of five un- 
classified writers remain to turn the balance 
one way or the other. This is as it should 
be, and according to the Chap-JBook : 

Tbe TsUow Book goes far to remove the 
stain put upon the fair name of England by 
the surly Senate of Cambridge, and we would 
soggest that the Sorosis Club signify its 
appreciation of Mr. Lane's valuable services 
to the holy cause by electing him to honorary 
membership. 

'Eolf Boldrewood,'J the author of 
' Eobbery Under Arms,' whose new book, 
' My Eun Home,' was recehtly published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Go., is now in his 
seventy-second year. He is a retired 
Australian police magistrate, and lives in 
Melbourne. His right name, as is generally 
known, is Thomas Alexander Browne. 

Among other relics from the collection of 
the late Sir James Forrest, a letter writtMi 
by Eob Eoy has been presented to the 
iudinburgh Town Council. It is dated 
November, 1711, and addressed to the Laird 
of Tarbert, who, it seems, was the creditor 
of the cateran. The Highland chief ex- 
presses regret in not being able to pa^ at 
* the tyme wee appoynted.' From the epistle 
one would ludge that Bailie Nicol Jarvie's 
'Weel, Eob, but ye're an honest rogue, 
after a',* was not ill-merited 

In the reyised edition of < Authors and 
Publishers,' Mr. G. H. Putnam suggests 
the establishment of a court or board of 
arbitration in literary matters, through 
which disputes arising between authors 
and editors— and also, we presume, pub- 
lishers—could be justly and <|uiokly settled. 
There is a good deal to be said in favour of 
such a scheme, which is not unknown in 
other commercial transactions. 



Mr. Coulson Kemahan's 'The Lonely 
God,' which originally appeared in his * Book 
of Strange Sins,' is published separately 
this week by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co, 
Tbe graceful and attractive little volume 
containing the imaginative and nowerful 
sketch is uniform in size, price, and appear- 
ance with ' A Literary Gent,' publishcKl by 
the same firm last month. 



In the current issue of The Lady*s BeaUi^ 
writing on journalism in the 'Inoomea 
for .Ladies ' series of papers that haye long 
been a feature of this monthly. Miss 
Wilhelmina Wimble expresses an opinion 
that women are well ntted to write for 
newspapers. She says : 

They have done and are doing good work 
thereon, and it is probable a larger future is 
yet reserved for them upon the Press. The 
qualities that make them succeed as novels 
writers would make them succeed as journal* 
ists. Their alert interest in the many side- 
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of Hfe, their quick peroeptirQ qnalitiet, their 
0eii8e of chAiaoter, their- liffht if somewhat 
■aperficial handling of a thome^ tend, with 
enffioient training, to adapt them for the New 
Joomalism. On almoet all the Tarioos de- 
partments o( the papers women are at work. 
There are women interviewers, paragraphists, 
essayistsj critics, descriptive writers, foreign 
correspondents. Mrs. Emily Crawford, the 
Paris correspondent of The Daily News, is one 
of the notable figures in contemporary 
journalism t she is but one of the ladies who 
aend news from foreign parts. 



THB LATE SIB JOHN BKELTON. 



Tbm blow which in June last deprived BULch" 
wood of the services of Mrs. Oliphant is 
itttensified by the loss of Bir John Skelton, 
who, nmJtbv the title of ' Shirley,' has been a 
ralirad and ^pular contributor to it and 
other periodicalB for the past forty years. 
Sir John Skelton* whose death took place at 
the Braid Hermitage, near Edinburgh, on the 
evening of Monday, the 19th inst., waebom in 
1831. He was educated at St. ididrew's and 
Edinburgh Universities, and was cilled to 
the Scottish Bar in 1854, singularly enough, 
the late Mr. Laurence Oliphant qualifying 
with him at the same date. His connection 
with literature began about the year 
1856, when he published an essay on 
'Early English Life in the Drama,' 
in a volume of 'Edinborgh Essays.' A 
frequent contributor to Fraser'e Magaxine, 
BULckwood, and The SeottUh Chuardian, the 
Ikiperd on various subjects which ' Shirley ' 
iiriote gave ample material for the eonstruo* 
tion of several volumes of collected essays, of 
which 'NugfB Critics,' published in 1862, is 
a worthy example. It must not be forgotten 
that Sir John's chief concern was notlitera* 
ture, but the conducting of the work of 
certain important branches of the Local 
Oovernment Board, of which he was an 
untiring and energetic oMcial. Despite this, 
numerous and important works stand to his 
credit in library catalogues, chief among 
them being : ' A Campaigner at Home ' <1865), 
'The Impeachment of Mary Stuart * (1876), 
' Essays in Bomances and Studies From Life ' 
(1878), < The Crooked Meg ' (1880), ' Essays of 
Shirley' (1883), 'The Scotland of Mary 
Stuart' (1887), 'Mary Stuart' (1893), and 
<The Table Talk of Shirley '(1855). His 
knighthood was only conferred a few weeks 
ago, and it is only within the last month, if 
we remember rightly, that a note in these 
columns announced the retirement of Sir 
John from professional life, although not 
from his literary diversions. 



EXHUMBD ESSAYS. 



BABING-GOULD'S * SAINTS.'* 



Tfa outstanding names in the April volume 
are Popes Leo the Great Leo IX. and 
Archbishop Aneelm, and Mr. Baring-Qould 
treats these illustrious makers of church 
history at sufficient length to render the 
biographies both useful and interesting. Of 
names less familiar there is Bicbard, Bishop 
of Chichester, the saintly prelate dear to the 
men of SuJBsez, and Qnthlac, the founder ef 
Cffoyland, who, as Mr. Gould reminds us, was 
'the spiritual father of the University of 
Cambridge.' There is no more curious stury in 
the literature of saintship than that which 
tells of St. George. The patron saint of 
England, and of world-wide reputation, he 
was a real person, but his legend is quite 
unhistorioal. Mr. 6k>uld gives an admirable 
summary of its various forms. 

*ThH LivM of tbe Saints. Bj S. Buring.Oould, U,k, 
l^w EditiOD. Vol. IT. 'April.' (John C. Nimmo, 
is»nsU 



This is a reprint of five essays by Sir Wil* 
liam Mnir, four of which originally appeared 
in the Cdlcwtia Review in years ranging 
from IS45 to 1862, and the fifth ten years 
ago in a London joomal the name of which 
is not given. 

The first essay, and part of the second, 
contun an account, brought up to 1852, of 
controversial discussions between literary 
ohumpioiiB of Christianity and Muham- 
medanism. The main object of the second 
essay is to point out misstatements in 
certain biographies of the founder of 
I^lam, amongst them Washington Irving's 
charming but inaccurate * Life of Moham- 
med.' In the fourth essay, entitled ' The 
Indian Liturgy,' Sir William writes strongly 
on the insufficiency of the English Frayer- 
book to meet the needs of the Indian 
Church. A collect in which 'moderate 
rftin and showers ' are prayed for does not 
suffice for the overwhelming exigencies of 
the critical period when cultivators in India 
are waiting, and hoping for, the setting in 
of the i>eriodical rains, on the unstinted 
abundance of which they depend for sus- 
tenance and very existence. The Ohnroh 
in India should pray for the Monsoon as 
the Ohureh in £gypt used to pray for the 
rising of the Nile. And there should be 
other speciid forms of prayer for use in 
India, suited to tbe circumstances of a 
Christian Church which is in the midst of 
masses of heathens and Mubammedans, 
and beset by the dangers to converts re- 
sulting from their influence and example. 
Christians in India should be constant and 
earnest in offering up supplications for the 
conversion of the unbelievers who surround 
them. Much move is wanted in {their 

Sublic devotions than the passing allusion 
1 the onening of the prayer ' for all sorts 
and conaitions of men,' or the still more 
passing and general allusion in the Litany, 
and in the Collect used once every year 
' for all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics.' 
It is now nearly fifty years since 'The 
Indian Liturgy ' appeared in tbe Calcutta 
review ; but, so far as we know, the Knglish 
Book of Common Prayer is still used with- 
out any modification by the Church in 
India. 

In 'The Psalter/ the last of the five 
essays, Sir William pleads with much 
earnestness for a larger and more discre- 
tionary use of the PssQms in our churches, 
and in particular for the doing away with 
tbe obligatory use of 'the vindictive and 
minatory Psalms,' the imprecations in 
which, according to the conclusion of 
Perowne, 'are not such as a Christian 
can lawfully, in their natural sense, use 
now.' 

It is now ten years since the essay 
entitled 'The Psalter' first appeared in 
print, but no change has yet been made in 
the serial repetition of the Psalms in the 
daily services of the Church of England. 

The fourth essay strikes us as the most 
remarkable of the five; but Sir William 
Muir's erudition, clear intelligence and can- 
dour of judgment, no less than his devout, 
but not narrow-minded orthodoxy, are con- 
spicuous in them all. 

Aleo McMillan. 

* Th« M^bftmintdaii Gontrovmij aadOth«r Artiolef. 
By Sir WiUiftn Moir, K.0,8.1. <T« snd T. Qlsrk. 
7s. 6d.^ 



'IlKA JOKO/* 



Fob fourteen years Mr. Harry Fumlsi 
brought to bear upon men and matters in 
the House of Commons a humorous ob- 
servation that found an adequate executive 
in bis nimble and obedient pencil. He was 
Uie first artist to attend with regularity the 
sessions of the Lower Honse, there to catch 
upon the pencil-point a hundred fleeting 
impressions and depict a hundred * scenes.' 
Familiar with the procedure, Mr. Fumiss 
lost no opportunity of turning to good 
account any occurrence, however trivial its 
dimensions, that lent itself to his style of 
treatments 

In the volnme before ns, entitled Fen 
and PeneU in Parliament, Mr. Fumiss has 
embalmed the last work which he has 
achieved of this character. It covers the 
period from March, 1895, to the introduc- 
tion and refusal of Sir John Gorst's ill-fated 
EduoaUon Bill last year. Short as is that 
period, it has been singularly prolific of 
Parliamentary history, and ' Liika Joko ' is 
not the artist to miss the many chances he 
has enjoyed. In scmtinising^ the work of 
Mr. Fumiss, of which one has seen too little 
of late, one is impressed with the elabora- 
tion and thoroughness of it. A score of 
details, an interrupted curve, a false angle, 
an adroitly-introduced flourish, an ogle 
charged with meaning, all are made to 
subserve the ends of humour. It must be 
admitted that as a caricaturist his general 
schemes are not remarkable for staggeriag 
ideas, but they are notable for their 
allnsiveness and the conscientiousness with 
which particulars are carried out. He is 
at his best, we think, in figure drawing 
pure and simple, and we scarcely expect to 
see any improvement on his Gladstone. 
Mr. Fumiss, so we gather from his own 
statement in this book, is on his way to 
Australia to study the attitudes, and, if 
her Parliamentarians are true to type, the 
platitudes of antipodal legislators. Tbe 
volume is beautifully nroduoed, and calcu- 
lated to give great pleasure to those in- 
terested in ' the light ^side of nature ' in 
Parliament. 



OXFOBD.t 



This dainty little book, no bigger than 1 
pocket-book, yet nnmberiDg nearly 850 large- 
type pages, including some thirty delightful 
illustraUons and a boldly-drawn plan of the 
city, is quite perfect as to form, and the 
matter is as good as it could well be. It if 
architectural Oxford and university and 
collegiate history in a nutRhell. ' Though it 
is mainly a history, I truat,* says Mr. Wellf, 
' that through the appendices and the index 
it may be a useful guide-book, especially as I 
have been careful to mark with an asterisk 
all Oxford worthies mentioned who are repre- 
sented by portraits in the college balls. I 
hope^ too, that many Oxford men will care to 
hear the story of the foundations which they 
love.' No stranger visiting the Universi^ 
could ask for a liandier gaide, which will 
pleasantly beguile the journey thither as well 
as the intervals of sightseeing whlLt rssting 
at his inn. 



•Pen and P«neil in Pftrllament. Coinpn«i«J 
|lluatr»ted hj Harrj FomiM. (tteapton Low, Half 
tOD,andCo.,Ltd, 68.) 

t Oxford and Its CoHeirei. By J. Walll. MM 
UloirtnUd bj Sdamid H. zfew. (]6tliofa aodCo, «M 
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OBBECE.* 



b yiu ineTitable that a year sncli a« this 
preient one, which has seen the heroic 
efforti ol the Greeks on behalf of their co- 
rel^ionists in Crete should have given ns 
sgoodlj supply of literature dealmg with 
▼hat has come to be known as ' the near 
Ea^' This literature has comprised 
sumj books — good, bad» and indilEerent — 
and the very best thai could be said for 
Glimmes ai Oreeee, even by the most 
tindlj critic, would be to rule it out of 
the second categoiy. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Janeway paid a flying 
ntitof three weeks to Greece early in 
1896; apparently she kept a diary out of 
which— owing to the topical interest of the 
sohject — shehasformeathissmallyolume. 
Her book will probably please her circle 
of friends, but there is really nothing in 
it to attract or hold the attention of those 
readers who are athirst for information, 
Qor eren of those who are satisfied with 
iDere graces of literary style. 

Of the author^s three weeks in Greece 
two were spent in Athens, and the 
foUowiog passage, describing a walk 
onrthat city, is a. fair. example of her 
wt>rk: 

Taate Xntliailmsiit. 

One afternoon a lady walked with me up 
the steep bill of Lykabettos ; this is at the 
Uck of the town a short distance from it. 
From the summit of this mount a splendid 
view can be obtained. It more than repays 
the fatigue of the walk. We could see the 
Pirens, the islands of iBgina and Salamis, 
Md eren the distant mountains of Argolas. 
We eoold not see Elensis because of the 
P«tk8 in th0 way (!) Would i^mettus and 
Koont Pentelious were on each side of us (nc). 
It WIS a glorious sight. A smaU Tory old 
ehiireb, or rather chapel, stands on Lyka- 
^tettoi, dedicated to St. George. Hexe I 
loandsome exceedingly quaint pictures and 
iconi; they were very ancient. At the time 
o! the tTening service a few peasants came up 
the hill to attend it; the priest also came 
'rom bdow, though there was a small dwelling 
»ett that he coiild hare resided in. We r^ 
in*ined up here for a long time. We could 
oot itop for the sunset because it was so far 
oUtant to our hotel, but we watched it as we 
<«ioended. The whole scene about us was 
Mfeiy. The lighU and Unts and shadowa 
01 the near and distant mountains were 
"nwb, so yaried and changing-^-each moun- 
^ had tints of its own j these were soft and 
yet distinct. Our afternoon's walk was one 
^ be treasured in our memories always. 
*w fine of the situation of the city of 
Atheasii well deserved, the natural beauties 
^ the snrronnding scenery cannot be over- 
nked. 

Doeg this passage help ns in the 
wiglitest degree to realise, or in any 
^y to mentally picture what the 
Jew from lytabettos is really like ? 
^^ *moBt of the facts' in her two 
^ptew ott Mycenae and Tirjrns the 
*^or aeknowledges her indebtedness to 
ift. SchUemaim, and then goes on to say, 
^ hag pa htished two hnge books on 

|! 4^<$Mi at Orese« T6AtLj and Before Yesterdaj. 
Sa^JQ* JjJW. (KegMi Paul, Treaob, Xrttbaer 



the subject of his excavations at these 
places, and these I have read. I have 
abstracted information from these big 
books which I should like to impart to 
others in this Uttle one.' Which seems 
to tts a very cool way of putting it. 



THB NEW-POUND LOGU.* 



Befokb giving the gist of the important 
brochure named below, it may not be un- 
acceptable if we briefly explain why it was 
that the telegram that a few weeks ago 
announced the recovery of the Logia at 
once aroused the [greatest interest among 
Biblical scholars. , 

In the Ecclesiastical History of Ease- 
bins, which was finished about A.D. 325, is 
§'ven an aooount of the writings of Papias, 
ishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, who was 
bom about A.D. 60*70, and pnUished a work 
entitled 'ExpositioBS of Logia of the Lord * 
about ^.D. 130-140. Papias in his preface 
tells how he had * learnt carefully and 
remembered carefuUr in time past from the 
elders,' that is, from those who had conversed 
with the Apostles. We further learn that 
he himself 'was an immediate hearer of 
Aristion and the Presbyter John' — 
* the disciples of the Lord.' Later in the 
same chapter of his history Ikupebius quotes 
Papias : ' Matthew composed the Logia in 
the Hebrew language.* 

n is not to be supposed that the Logia, 
which were the subject of Papias' ' Exposi- 
tions,' were identical with the Hebrew 
Lo^ia of St. Matthew. The point with 
which we are concerned is that Fapias was 
living and collecting information at a time 
when some who had known Christ, and more 
who had known the Apostles, were yet 
living^ so that when he speaks of Logia, or 
writes upon them, his is the testimony of a 
witness in closest touch with the fountain- 
head of Cbristian tradition. 

It has been much debated what was the 
precise character of the Logia. Some 
Boholars, €,g.. Dr. Salmon, provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, maintain that they 
were 'Gospels,' and that Fapias*s wor^ 
about St. Matthew and St. Mark refer to 
our First and Second Qospels. Other 
scholars understand bv Logia collections of 
sayings of the Lord, and see in them 
materials that may possibly have been 
worked up into the existing Gospels. It 
would lead us too far to enter into this 
debatable subject, which lies at the root of 
an almost insoluble problem, how the 
Gospels were written. Suffice it to say the 
annonncement of the newly-discovered 
Logia excited hopes that the explorers 
might have lighted on the precious 
materials that were open to Papias. 

It is with some disappointment, of course, 
that we now learn that the manuscript con- 
sists of but a single damsged leaf of papy- 
rus. This is written on both sides, and the 
script is provisionally assigned a date ' not 
much later than the year 200.' It is a nice 
question, for the decision of which there are 
at present no sufficient materials available, 
whether the fragment is a compilation of 
'/payings ' collected from the ' Gospel accord- 
ing to the Efcyptians,' or some otner Gospel 
not included in the New Testament, or 

* Loirla I«ton : SayinRB of onr Lord, from nn Karly 
Oreek Pnpjrtu. Edited,wii-li TimaiUtion and Common, 
tary. hj B. P. OreafeU* KiAm t&d A. B, Uuat. M.A, 
(Beoxy Fxowde, Sd^ 



whether it may not be * what it professes to 
be, a oolleotion of some of our L6ra s say in gs.' 
There is no reason to connect it either with 
the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew or the 
' Logia of the Lord ' of Papiaa. The editors 
are disposed to favour the view that it is a 
hond'fide collection put toeether at the end 
of the first or the beginmng of the second 
century. 

The leaf contains six 'sayines' that are 
legible, and traces of two others— at the 
' bottom of the broken-off page on each side, 
' The ^rs< 'saying* has lost its beginning, 
but what there is left of it agrees with St. 
Luke vi. 42, * and then shalt thou seedearly, 
Suo,' The second * saying ' is whoUy new : 

Jesus saith. Except ye fast to the world, 
ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God ; 
and except ye keep the Sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father. 

The third ' saying' is also new, and it is 
illegible at the end : 

Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the 
world, end in the flesh was I seen of them, 
and I found all men drunken, and none found 
I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind 
in their heart. . . . 

The fifth 'saying' is so mutilated that 
its first half cannot be wholly conjectured, 
but it seems to reflect the ' two or three ' of 
St Matthew viii. 20. The end of the 
4 saying ' is remarkable : 

^aise the stone, and thpre thou shalt find 
me, cleave the wood and there am I. 

The timih * saying ' is, to beein with* sub« 
stantialljr the same as St. Luke iv. 24, but 
it ends with quite a new turn that recalls 
but does not resemble verse 25 : 

Neither doth a physician work cures upon 
them that know him. 

The eevenih 'saying' is an expanded 
version of the latter half of St. Matt. v. 14. 

After surveying the features presented 
by these Logia, the editors express the 
opinion that * the gennine rin^ oi what is 
new in this fragment, and the primitive 
cast of the whole, are all in favour of its 
independence of our Gospels in their pre- 
sent shape.' It is improbable that they 
have overlooked any further portions of 
the Logia manuscript, but the many other 
papyri that have been bronght home will 
doubtless yield important materials for 
estimating the a^e of tbe fragment. It is 
said that the ' finds ' of papyrus docaments 
which the labours of explorers — Dr. Petrie 
facUe princeps — have this year brought to 
light exceed in quantity those hitherto 

Sossessed by all collections put toother, 
[any of the best preserved examples — not 
by any means the most valuable — have 
been retained for the Boulah Museum, but 
huge qaantities of presumablv earlier 
documents have arrived in England, and 
will need years of leaiiied patience for 
their decipherment. Meanwhile, it is im- 

Sossible to speak too highly of the consi- 
eratenesB of the editors of these Logia 
in at once taking the public into confi- 
dence. 

With the latter half of the second * say. 
ing ' it is interesting to compare the adm- 
tion made after St. Luke vi. 4, in the 
ancient MS. known as ' D,' or Codex Bezae. 
' On the same day. having seen one workinjj 
on the Sabbath, He said to him, man^ tf 
indeed thou hnowest what thou doest, thou 
art blessed ; but if thou hnowest not thou art 
§ur$ed and art a transgressor of th^ Xots.' 
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THB QUABTEBLIES. 



CHSISTIAJif DMKONOLOQT. 

In The Jetoish Quarterly Mr. Conybeare's 
fourth and concluding paper npon this sub- 
ject more than maintains the interest of the 
previons articles. We can onlj make room 
for a single quotation. It is certainly to be 
wished that a treatise so thorough as Mr. 
Conybeare's should appear in book form. 

A di£ferenoe of attitude in regard to demons 
k to be traced among the four EYangeliits. 
John is silent about possession by demons, and 
does not appear to haye ascribed diseases to 
their ageoi^. In this respect, as in others, he 
approximates to the mental attitude of a 
cultirated Alexandrian Jew, such as was 
Philo. The Fourth Gospel is, indeed, a 
link between the Synoptists and the 
cultured Judaism of Egypt. In Luke there 
is a greater tendency to attribute eyen 
simple diseases of the body to demoniac pos- 
session than there is in Matthew and Mark, 
who tend to identify possession with lunacy 
and madness iJone. This tendency of Luke 
is compatible with his being a physician, for 
the therapy of the age was exorcismal. . . 

It was one of the chief tasks of Jesus as 
Messiah to rescue the world from Satan and 
his angels. That He was at once obeyed by 
the demons was a prime test and proof of 
His being the predicted Messiah. There is 
a curious irony in the history of onr religion. 
The eyil demons haye been all expelled. They 
haye no longer the engrossing interest for 
diyines which they had for nearly eighteen 
centuries. It is the folk-lorist or anthro- 
pologist, if it is not the policeman or 

Shysician, anyhow, not the bishop of the 
iocese or one of his deacons, who nowadays 
hurries to the remote yillage where old 
beliefs linger on, and where some one is 
reputed to haye a demon or to be a witch. 
It was not oyer thus. Whence the change P 
Why no demons any more ? I should answer 
that it is free inquiry, a scientiflc attitude, 
modern science, and modem scepticism, 
which, during the last 160 years, haye rid 
the ciyilised world of a burden which dog- 
matic theology and Christian zitee, and eyen 
the New Testament itself, had done nothing 
to alleyiate and much to aggrayate during 
•eyenteen centuries of undisputed sway. 



ThB Quari$rly BtatemenJt </ the PaUtHiu 
JSTBploraivm Fund hss a tale to tell of 
discoyery and destruction which recalls that 
of the famous Moabite Stcme, though happily 
in the present case the relic tiiat has suffered 
is of less importance. 

Thirteen years ago Monaiffnor Kioodemns^ the 
Greek Patruroh of Jerasalem, reoeiyed a letter 
from one of his monks who was dwelUnff beyond 
Jordan. The monk said that at M&d^a there 
was a large and fine mosaio payement eoyered 
with the names of ciUra, snoh as Jemsalem, 
Gasa, fto., and asked for instraotions as to what 
steps he was to take in the matter. The Patriarch 
made ro answer. Subsequently he was exiled to 
Constantinople, and Monsirnor Gerasimos pat in 
his place. Gerasimos fonnd the letter from the 
M4deba monk in 1890 ; he guessed that this was 
an important arehsBoloinoal disooyery, and 
■traiffhtway sent off a master-mason graced with 
the title of architect, with orders, if the mosaio 
were a fine one, to inolade it in the ohnroh which 
was abont to be built at MAdeba for the use of the 
GreAk population. 

Alas I the intentions of Monsignor Gerasimos 
were quite misunderstood. The mosaio, which 
by the testimony of four monks was until then 
ojimott com/pUte, was partly destroyed in order to 
lay the foundations of the church, Ac. . , The 
arcMlKt oame back and reported that the mosaio 



did not possess ths importance which had been 
attributed to it 

Needless to say, he was no sufficient judge of 
such matters. The mosaic map of Christian 
Palestine and Egypt dates from the seyenth 
century ▲.n., if not from the fiftii or sixth. 
How far it can be restored to anything like 
completeness remains to be seen. M. Gan« 
neau's paper from which we haye taken the 
foregoing particulars, already shows the im- 
portant bearing of the map up<Hi questions of 
topography. 

The Critieal Beview has seyeral articles 
upon important books, and will be propor- 
tionately welcome, for, as we haye fre- 
quentiy said of this ably . conducted 

?[uarterly, it is before all things a journal to 
umish helpful guidance in the choice of 
books to buy or borrow. Professor W. M. 
Bamsay^s second part of 'The Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia' is handled by Pro- 
fessor Salmond, the editor. Dr. Marcus Dods 
furnishes an instructiye and sympathetic 
account of Dr. Abbotfs 'The Spirit on the 
Waters.' Dr. Gibson's * Thirty-nine Articles ' 
and the late Dr. Hort's * Christian Boclesia ' 
find competent exponents in Dr. Plummer and 
Mr. Boys^mith. The late Archbishop Ben- 
son's 'Cyprian' is reyiewed by Dr. F. H. 
Chase. 



JULY BETIEWS. 



QMORQM MMRBDJTH. 

Thosb who haye tried to read Mr. C^rge 
Meredith's noyels, and haye sometimes 
found it more of a task than a pleasure, 
will be interested in a yery discriminating 
reyiew in the current Quarterly, Among 
other things, the reyiewer says : 

Of all English writers of rank there is 
perhaps not one who seems to write with more 
continued effort, as of a gymnast performing 
feats whose only interest lies in their difficulty, 
feats which we would willingly belieye not 
merely difficult, but impossible. In the 
efforts, belated efforts we must call them, to 
prune away useless excrescences upon his 
work, Mr. Meredith yirtnally acknowledges 
the recklessness of his methods. In describ- 
ing, too, Diana's noyel 'The Cancatrice,' it 
is, we think, with a side glance at his own 
works. 

' No oleyer transcript of the dialogue of the 
day occurred,' we are told ; ' no hair-breadth 
'scapes, perils by sea and land, heroisms of 
the hero, fine shrieks of the heroine ; no set 
scenes of catching pathos and humour ; no 
distinguishable pointe of social satire, equiya- 
lent to a smacking of the public on the chaps, 
which excites it to a grin with keen discern- 
ment of the author's intention. She did not 
appeal to the senses nor to a superficial dis- 
cernment. So she had the anticipatory sense 
of failure ! and $he wrote her heei in perveree- 
nest.' 

Mr. Meredith, too, we belieye, has written 
his best, but in peryerseness. Not because 
he has ayolded, as Diana it here described as 
^haying ayoided, the commonplace situations, 
characters, and methods of the ayerage 
noyelist, has he failed to reach a wider audi- 
ence. The author and his admirers indeed 
beer themselyes as if it were so, bat they are 
serionsly at fault. Not because he has been 
original do we make a qnarrel with so remark- 
able an author — Mr. Meredith's argument is 
not too high, noi his wit too subtle for us— 
but because, it is a simple reason, he has been 
neglectful of important artistic principles 
derived from the capitalised experience of 
writers and readers. The audience is not all 
to blame. It is not only the sluggish in in- 
tellect who dislike his mannerisms i but many 



eager readers, many who find in him the most 
potent, the most inyigorating tgint amoig 
modem prose-writers. 

But Mr. Meredith does not offend in hit 
style alone; he transgresses the limits of esie 
and clearness, he tnmsgresses the limits of 
warrantable analysis. Little enough is often 
gleaned from the torture to which he so us. 
weariedly subjects his characters. They 
yield less than one expects when examined oa 
the rack of his method. The determraed 
probing to the biUer end, the followhig up of 
eyery thread of motive, every heredits^ 
phase of character, everf tempersmeiitil 
idiosyncrasy to its source is not of neeeseity 
either entertaining or instructiye, nor is it in 
these books invariably justified. The iixed 
introspective eye becomes dim and loses iti 
sense of proportion, and the results of ite 
scrutiny are often diisappointing. Mr. Mere- 
dith shows us the human hearty but we ms 
not convinced that his knowledge, as he 
would seemingly have us believe, has resUy 
been derived from a study of it under the 
microscope. He knows it instinctively, hot 
displays it otherwise than he has aotosUy 
learnt it. .He has acquired his knowledge ia 
one way, he is for having us acquire it in 
another. It may also inoeed justly be re- 
marked that it is with the results of analyni 
rather than with its proceeses that art ii 
primarily concerned, our interest centres in 
the results. In Mr. Meredith's novels the 
processes are sometimes nnneceeearily ex- 
posed, and we are asked to admire their 
ingenuity rather than to contemplate their 
final expression. . . . To us it seems tbit 
every book he has written is a dissertation 
on the superiority of his genius to hii 
judgment. . . . 

1% the society <^ the highly-cultivated Mr. 
Meredith makes his appeal, and not without 
response. But had his judgment equalled 
his irenius, he would, we believe, have mpesled 
to them past all resistance, as no English 
novelist has yet appealed to them, in sn 
appeal that would have been victorious for all 
time. 



AUGUST MAaAZIl^BS. 

[FiBST NoncB.] 
» 
Db. B. F. Hobton has the place of honour in 
The Temple this month with an entertaining 
article on 'A Holiday in No): way.' Speaking 
of the hotels, the Doctor tells us : 

One was advertised as being suxTonaded hy 
* piniferons and foliferoos woods ' ; and so it wsi, 
thoagh the words were not so familiar ae the 
woods were delightful. This also is a pretty 
applioation of our tongae : ' Occasion for shooting 
and fishing. Bird-dogs on sale, or to be let. The 
hotel will look out for horses.' And, oiore 
romaatto still, the advertisement will often 
attempt a description of the natural fsatares in 
an English whioh Johnson might have wondered 
at, and Stevenson might have imitated. Here, 
for instanoe, ia a description of one of the 
indescribable rivers t ' The river Driva is here 
pressed in a narrow chink with mighty gianto' 
kettles. One must be oantions, as the moontain 
is polished.' And who does not long to stsy st 
Oldoren's hotel— happy restinr-plaee for fevered 
brows P *This first-olass hoUl is beaatifnlly 
situated at the very bottom of the £jord, ana 
aooommodates transient as well as permanent 
boarders.' 

The Toung Man contains, among other good 
things, a racy story by B. Andom, entived 
'The Degeneration of Jones,' telling ia a 
humorous way how a poor clerk got the better 
of a grasping employer, and put him to 
shame. We fear it is not a story for profit, 
or, at least, not for imitation, as employers do 
not like being put to shame, though, doabt- 
less, they often deserve it. This reminds us 
of a true story of a clerk who complained tiia* 
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Ui desk WM too high. After he had doaa 
thii tereial timee his employer quietly 
ztmarked that there should be an alteration. 
TlMie wai. Another man was found who 
ittad the desk« and the first olerk was sent 
awigr to find a suitable desk elsewhere. Too 
Bneh oomplainiog does not do. 

fU IToHMm at Home oontains some srfitable 
irtieiss in addition to readable fiction by Mr. 
& S. Crockett, Mr. Quy Boothby, Mr. W. 
Pitt Sidge» and others, suitable for the 
'nmner holiday number/ which the August 
iitiie ci the monthly represents. 

Mr. T. Cromwell Lawrence, judging from 
whst we haTe lately seen, is a yery promising 
•rtist^and The BoMthud is to be congratulated 
oa seeoring so much of his work. In the 
eoneot number this excellent little monthly 
for the nursery contains 'The Dancing 
Pizits ' and the questions put to and answered 
l»y' Barley Base/ as specimens of Mr. Law- 
nnoe's qoaint conception and able treatment 
l»jp«B and pencil of what is likely to appeal 
to the Uttle ones. 



SBBIALa 



Xb. Graht BiCKAmDS sends us XnglUh 
Portraits (Part III.), containing lithographed 
drawiogt, with desoriptiTe letterpress, of Dr. 
Creighton and. the Marchioness of Oranby. 
We have also to acknowledge from Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Co. Sp&n$er^$ Faerie Queene 
(Part XU,), with Mr. Loais Fairftuc Mmckley's 
derer designs and illustrations. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. send us Cottage 
Oordonin^ (Part 57), CaneWt Qatetttet o/Oreat 
llKZaia and Ireland (Part 47), and Work, 

From Messrs. Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
oomea The Booh qf Common Prayer in Pitman' i 
8h9rtkatid(FKrt7). 



The following books and pamphlets also 
hs on our table : 

A Beyal Smile. A Child's Story of York 
in the Seventeenth Century. Being some few 
Scattered Chapters in ^the Life of a fork Boy 
during the Troublous Times of the Great War 
between King and Parliament. We stand for 
Cromwell and the Parliament rather than for 
Charles the First and his Cavaliers, but we 
like this pretty story by a great-nieoe of Mr. 
W. P. Frith, the painter, who himself writes a 
'Foreword' on f>ehalf of 'a near relatiye.' 
One soon gets a liking for the fine old minster, 
*nd the loyU city which crowded around it; 
and it is in no wise diifioult to feel a keen 
i&tereet in the boyish devotion of the heroic 
lid who reverenced the King unto death. 
This yoang lady holds a facile and graceful 
M which she should cherish carefully. The 
ottle book is tastefully printed and bound, 
(fiicbard Bentley and Son. 2s.) 

^hografihy qf William Morrie. Quite early 
monies a bibliography of William Morris, 
>>Mded, perhaps, in his case more than in 
Mt For he displayed his energies over so 
vide an area that^only the aasiduous study of 
aUbliographer could trace the many emana- 
tions from his pen. Mr. Temple Soott has 
expended great pains upon his task, and the 
<*nilt is oonsidevably more than a hundred 
^s of titles and referenoes that cannot fail 
^ help those who desire to read along the 
^01 Socialism or of Art. The references, 
Mdes inoluding< Mr. Morris's own works, 
comprehend also articles and books written 
■hoat the author. The book Is printed as Mr. 
ICortii himself would have desired. (Gea 
M sad Sons. 6s.net.) 

MmriiifheLtmgeet Reign. By Sidney Webb, 
nil clever littto essaj U reprinted with 
attecationf from the Wholesale 



Co-operative Socie^s Annual for 1808, and 
issued under the auspices of the Fabian 
Society. Mr. Webb holds that great progrees 
has been made since 1837, but that this pro- 
gress has not been universal, there being pro- 
bably more people in Great Britain now than 
there were tnen. existing at or near starvation 
wages, though they form a smaller proportion 
of the whole population. Irregularity of em- 
ployment, he argues, is no new evil, and he 
does not consider that everything is even yet 
absolutely satisfactory so far as hours of 
labour and housing of the working classes are 
eoncemed. Amongst the suggestions nuu^e is 
that the area within which progress has been 
most marked is that within which ' collective 
rule' has been substituted for 'individual 
control,' but space has not permitted Mr. 
Webb to go into all the details and ramifica- 
tions of ^e problems he toachee. (Grant 
Hichards. Is.) 

Ihten on Hie Meriti. By Sir Edward B. 
Bussell and Percy Cross Standing. Sir 
Edward Bossell's essay in its earlier form has 
been already noticed by us (April 6, 1894). He 
and his colleague agree in not treating Ibsen 
as immaculate or always above criticism, but 
th^ regard him as a great dramatist, and go 
carefully through his works, including John 
Oabriel Borhman, collecting illustrations of his 
insight and intellectual intrepidity. (Chap- 
man and Hall, Ltd. 6s-) 

Th$ Novele qf Charlee Dickene : a Bibliography 
and Sketch. By Frederio G. Kitton. Mr. 
Kitten takes Dickens' novels seriatim, 
explains the circumstances under which they 
were written, the experiences they embody, 
and the allusions they contain. It must be a 
very profound student of Diokeneiana who 
does not find a great deal that is new to him 
in the pages of this interestinff little bode, 
which is one of the volumes m the 'Book 
Lover's Library.' (Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d.) 

Good Hodlth; or, the Physiology of Dietetics 
ttid Massage. By F. C. Ireland, B.So. 'The 
fearful scourge of dyspepsia, which carries off 
more victims than the ravages of war, famine, 
and pestilence among the adult population, 
can only be cured,' says Mr. Ireland 'by 
dietetics and massage.' He considers that 
white bread is ' the great stambling-block by 
which tens of thousands of the human family 
are sent headlong over the precipice tuto the 
fathomless pit of premature decay.' The 
proper thing, of course* is wholemeal bread, 
but Mr. Ireland warns us against the spuri- 
ous forms of it that are sold. He recom- 
mends the use of hot water as a beverage, 
some time before* but not at meals, and 
adviaes that nothing be drunk at meals. As 
to massage he gives simple instructions by 
which professional assistance can generally be 
dispensed with. He writes somewhat too dis- 
cursively, but the basis of his teaching is 
undoubtedly correct. (Liverpool: E.Howell.) 
A Tegt-Booh of Geology. By W. Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S. This is a revised and 
enlarged edition of a well-known text-book, 
and one eminently suited to the needs of a 
beginner. A large number of excellent 
illustrations are interspersed in the text, and 
the arrangement of subjects is such as to 
give the student every assistance and 
encouragement in mastering this bransh of 
science. Mr. Harrison wisely refrains from 
dogmatic conclusions on disputable and un- 
settled queetions, and we can cordially com- 
mend his work to all who wish to obtain a 
knowledge of the rudiments of geology. 
(BUckie and Son, Ltd. Ss. 6d.) 

The Victorian Bra in South Africa : A Short 
History of Progress from the Cape to British 
Central Africa dwring Her Majesty's Beign, 
1837 to 1897. By H. A. Bryden. With Por- 
traits and Maps. This appears to us a very 
good bit of work, a terse and readable sum- 
maij of events during the period dealt with 



being followed by an admirably moderate dis- 
cussion of the present situation. Mr. Bryden 
thinks that if South Africa be spared the fear- 
ful catastrophe of a racial war, the Dutch 
question will be solved by a gradual amalga- 
mation of the two white races, though it ml], 
of coarse, be long before this amalgamation, 
which has for some time been in progress 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape, will extend 
to remote regions, one special obstacle to the 
union being that most British settlers go 
to the towns or goldfields, leaving ^e land 
to the Dutch. Mr. Bryden gi^ee reasons for 
thinking that President Kroger and his 
advisers are not now likely to push matters 
to the arbitrament of war, and he lajfs great 
stress on the part the native question must 
play in keeping the whites back from 
internecine strife. This native question, he 
considers, will before long become most 
serious, thanks to the. rate at which the 
Bantu raoes are increasiDg, and, though he 
does not specially deal with that aspect of it^ it 
may explain why emigrants from England* 
intending to make a permanent home on the 
land abroad, have hitherto not gone more to 
South Africa. In South Af lica. as elsewhere, 
the value and importance of irrigation has 
only been slowly realised, and Mr. Bryden's 
account of affairs confirms the general 
impression that the reeouroes of country 
districts have hitherto been most inadeqtmtely 
developed. He describes as one of the most 
urgent needs of the times a well-grounded 
scheme for attracting to those districts a 
British rural population. {The African 
Critic, 166, 167, Leadenhall-st.^ 

The Parish of Selu)oHhy, By Bev. Frederick 
Hancock, M.A. The charming Somersetshire 
parish herein described with all the particu- 
larity of an enthusiast for local history is 
more or less familiar to the traveller who 
anproaches the loveliest scenes of North Devon 
along the coast from Minehead. Holnioote, 
associated with the honoured name of Acland 
and with tiie pure strain of Exmoor ponies ; 
'Selworthy Green/ the sweetest retreat of 
deserving old age; and the noble heights of 
Selworthy and Bossington rising abruptly 
from the sea to face the dominant Dunkery 
across the vale, are far enough removed from 
dry-as-dust reoords, but it is always pleasant 
to be told all that can be known about ssenes 
we have enjoyed, and may hope to revisit. 
Mr. Hancock's chapters on 'Folklore' and 
' Flora of the Holnioote Valley ' are very wel- 
come. There is one variety of white mullein 
(Verhascum Lychnitis) that is not known to 
occur elsewhere — with yellow flowers— and 
we are glad that its precise habitat is not 
given, for the ruthless collector would soon 
render it extinct. (Taunton : Barnioott and 
Pearce.) • 

The Qneer Folk qf Fife t Tales from the 
Kingdom. By David Pryde, M.A., LL.D. 
Here we have yet another set of stories about 
the inhabitants of an old-fashioned place in 
Scotland. Mr. Pryde's Sandyrigga, a sleepy 
little burgh town in the ancient kingdom of 
Fife, is not likely to become as famous as 
Thrums or Drumtochty, but it furnishes a 
collection of tales of respectable merit» 
quietly, if not thrillingly, interesting. (Glas- 
gow : Morison Brothers.) 

\* PviUthers, when sending hooks for review, 
would greatly oUige by mentioning the prices. 



AaBiotTLTUBisTs and others will be inte- 
rested in an article on 'The Vitality and 
Dissemination of Seeds,' by Mr. W. W. 
Glenny, which appears in the last quarterly 
issue of the Journal of the BoyoX AgricvMural 
Society of Bngland (John Murray, 29, 6d.). 
Another able and interesting paper is Mr. 
A. L. T. Morley's descriptive account of 
the 'Use of Wind-power in Village Water 
Supplly; 
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*«* Ths Editor d6e$ not hold himoJf rupon* 
tlibU for the autody or rotwm of unnUeiUd 
totUrilnUions, wen when sfampt are $ent, 

LETTEBS TO THE EDITOB. 

UILTTART FLOaQING, 

Sib,' ^People are nowadays to self-interested 
that outside affairs rarely concern them. A 
man's shadow is of more importance than his 
neighbour's body. To this feeling is to be 
attnbuted the slow morement of the wheels of 
reform. Abuses are permitted to prevail for 
many years before the public arises in a body 
and insists on amendment. And the worst of 
it is that unless the public does interfere 
reforms will never be effected at all. Statesmen 
are too busy to meddle with matters which 
do not affect majorities. Thus it is that 
to-day» in this year of Jubilee, an abuse 
exists which shoold have been stamped out at 
least fifty years ago. I refer to the corporal 
punishment to which the Queen's soldiers are 
liable, and which Mr. E. livingston Preaoott 
bas graphically described in his recent novel* 
'Scarlet and SteeU' Under the name of 
discipline, practices whi^ would shame the 
tortures of the Spanish Inquisition are still 
prevalent. The loathsome brutality of flog* 
ging csn be grasped only by him who has 
witnessed its infliction. I shall not dilate 
upon it here ; those who are interested may 
refer to the book I have already named. But 
the sooner such bestial acts are stopped the 
better. Castigation never raises a man. A 
public floggring is rather the shortest cut to a 
public hanging. For the pitiable degradation 
soon becomes widely known. Hone reaches 
out the hand of fellowship to a man who is 
marred for life with the stripes of shame. 
What wonder, then, that the lowest sinks still 
lower after the cat has branded him ! 

Tommy Atkins is as jolly and (^>od-natured 
a fellow as is to be met with from Land's End 
to John o' Groats. Why, then, should he be 
so cruelly punished for crimes whose com- 
mittal does but 'extort a comparatively small 
fine from the civilian ? SureJy the same code 
of punishment is fair to both. 

To conclude, it is my opinion, and I believe 
that it is the opinion of nine persons out of 
ten, that flogging is never excusable, except, 
perhaps, in the event of outrage. If it be t^e 
public opinion, why is it not law P~Yours, 
J. BxDTiBir ExNTOir. 



THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. 

Sir,— 'That noble and genuine old Tory, 
the renowned Timothy Tickler,' as Hogg 
calls him in his autobiography, was undoubt- 
edly Bobert Sym, brother of Professor 
Wilson's mother. Sym and ' the Shepherd ' 
were great friends, and at the hospitable 
mansion of the former in Edinburgh Hogg 
and his host were wont to enliven the evening 
by playing duets on the violin; and, says the 



Epps's Cocoa.— OaATiruL ahd CoxPO«Tiira.— Bj 
a thoroogh knowledge of the oatural lawg which goTem 
the operations of oljreetion aod nntrition, and bj a 
oareful aoplioatioaof the flae properties of welUeelected 
Cocoa, Hr. Bppe has prorided for our breakfast and 
■npper a delicately-flaTOured beverage which may save 
ns many beary doctors' bills. It is by the judldoos 
nseof such articles of diet that a constitniion may 
be gradually bnilt vp nutil strong enough to resist 
eTery tendency to disease. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping onrseWes well fortified, with pure 
blood and a properly*oourished frame.'— (K«il Stroiee 
Ga««tt«.—Miade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in packets and pound tins by Qrooers, labelled— 
*Jambi Epps & Co., Ltd., HomcBopathic Chemists, 
London/— Also Makers of Bpps's Cocoaine or Cocoa- 
Hib Sztract. Tea-like; athinbeTeraseof full flavoov, 
with ma^y beneftoUlly takinc the plaoe of tea. . Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, sup. 
plies the needed eneigy withont mdaly exoitlng tha 
Sjftem.— TAovT.] 



Shepherd, 'At the end of eveiy tune we took 
a glass, and still our enthusiastic admiration 
of the Scottish tunes increased.' Hogg and 
Pringle (mentioned in Thb Lxtbrabt vv obld 
•Tatde Talk' of JuJ^ 16) first submitted to 
Blackwood a proposal for a magazine. 
The Edinburgh Monthly Magtuine was 
the result — Pringle undertaking the. editor- 
ship. To the £:st number^ April^ 1817, 
Wilson, Lockhact, Hogg, and other writers of 
repute contributed; I^ringle supplying an 
interesting article on ' Oypsies,' from materials 
furnished by Soott, In September The Edin* 
hwrgh was ^scontinued, but in October sprang 
from it Blackwood's If oyostne, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Wilson. Some of 
Pringle*s best songs were written on the 

Slains of Africa. He lies in Bunhill Fields 
emetery, where a stone has been erected to 
his memory. His poetical works have been 
publilhed by Mozon.— I am. Sir, yours, &c., 
Matthias Babb, 



QUEBIB8. 
IThe fiDiTon doe$ not guarantee immedialk* 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into eorre* 
spondence regarding iheir non^^nssrtion. WUl 
eorrespondentegleaee write eleaarlg f} 

AvTHOB Wahtid— 
Of the poem in which oeonr the lines ; 
' Oh ! what is this that knows the road t came, 
The flame turned clond, the doad returned to 

flame. 
The liited drifted steeps, and all the way t ' 
Mrs. Homphry Ward quotes it in ' Sir Oeorg« 
Tressady.'^E. P. 

BSFKRBNOI WaKT«1>— 

To works dealing with English sooial life in the 
times of the Tudor mooarohs.-*- Jxssica. 



ANSWERS. 



[When annoering queries, kindly give ths date 
^ query. All answers are to be deenied gra» 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, eare </ 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

BmcBBKoiB FoimD-* 

To P. F. (Jnly 16).— The verses mentioned may 
be found in an early number of The Boy's Own 
Paper^ nnder the index of * Mnemonios.' I woald 
■end a copy of the lines if ' F. F.' would eom* 
monicate.—FBANK W. Whitb, Exeter Hall. 

To F. E. T.— * The Ohronioles of Carllnffford ^ 
are in the following sequence : — (1) Salem Chapel, 
(2) The Perpetnal Onrate, (8) Miss Marioribanks, 
(4) The Beotor and tbe Doetor's Family, {Si 
Phosbe Junimr.— S. Cosbns. 

To B. H. J. (Jnly 16>- 
(1) • Progress is 

The law of Life— 'maa is not Man as yet,' 
is from * Paraoelius,' Part Y. Last long speech 
of Paraoslsus. 



To Con^^.— Apply to the Seoretarv. Library 
Bureau , Ltd., lO; BloomBbnry-street, W.C. 

To A. J. Wibtbbbqbv.— We eannot speak as 
to tbe best. Write to Mr. Oeorge Bedway, 
Covent-garden, W.C, for his catalogue of hooks 
on tbe subject. 

To John Moss.— If you apply to Mr. A. 
Cotgreave, Chief Librarian ox the West Ham 
Free Pnblio Libraries, Stratford, E., he will 
doubtless be pleated to supply you with all 
partionlars. 



ELLIOT STOCK'S BETA TL DEPART- 
MENT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, EC, 

BOOKS SUPPLIED AT THE U8VAL 
DISCOUNT. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS as $oon a$ 
published. 

BOOKS SENT BY BETXJRN OF POST 
withowtJaU. CATALOGUES POST FBMJS 



PUBIiICJLTIOKS of THB TfBBK. 



Victlon. 

^ A Bbiob's Madniss. By Allbm Vtwaxd. 
(J.W. Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d.) 
. Kaioostbatus. An Autobiography. ByA.H. 
GiLKKS. (Longmans, Qreen, and Co. 6s.) 

Thb Blabtbd T«ivb. Being a Short Beoord of 
a Fallen Star« ByA.B. (The Boxburghe Preaa 
Is.) 

Spobtino Apvbhtdbis 01* Monsiiini 
Lolotts. ByBLAKB LABtoiTD. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. Is.) 

Th9 Mabtib 01* HnLLiNORAK Makob, By 
BsRKABD WsNTWOBTH. (Digby, Long, sad 
Co. Is.) 

Skall Cokcirvb. By Fbakobb SBOLAKn; 
Digby, Long, and Co. Is.) 

SWXBT SCBKTXD GbASS. ByNBTILlBMABIOir, 

(Bigby, Longi and Co. Is.) 

Trb LoMXLT Odd. By CoulsokEbbkahav. 
(Ward, Lode, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 
■■•vmpliT, Hlstary, anfl Tkravel. 

Hankibal; "Soldier, Statesman, Pstriot; sod 
the Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage and 
Borne. By William O'Covnob Mobbu. 
* Heroes of the Nations ' Series. (G. P. Pntnam'i 
Sons. 58.) 

Bishops ov thb Bat. A BiographioslBie* 
tionary. By Fbbdbbio Sawbbt lowndii, 
M.A. (Grant Bichards. 5s.) 

Tbs LrvxB 01* THB Saints. Kew Edittonj 
Bevised with Introduotion and Additional Lirat 
of English Martyrs, Cornish and Welsh Saints, 
and a full index. By the Bev. S. BABUfO^ouLD^ 
MJL. Yol, T. (John C. Nimmo. 5s.net.) 

Pbllesepliy, Bclenee. anfl Eflucatlon. 

Thb Txachbb's Manual. Edited by Wil* 
HBLK Victob, Ph.D. Part I., ' The Sounds of 
EngUsh>; Part II., 'The Teacher's Method.' 
(Swan Sonnensohein and Co., Ltd. 28. 6d. eaofa.) 

Katubk Chat. By Edwabd A. Mabtivi 
F.G.8. (B. E. Taylor and Son. Is.) 

Essays on.Lkcbbabt Abt. By Hibah H. 
Stanley. (Swan Sonnensohein and Co., Ltd. 
8s. 6d.). 

Psychology : An Introdnotory Manual for the 
Use of Students. By F. Byland. M.A. SevenUi 
Bdition, revised and largely rewritten. {Qootgs 
BeU and Sons. 4s. 6d.) 
Paetry Bnfl tiM Brskntn. 

BowBNA AND Harold. A Bomasoe is 
Bhyme. By Wm. Stbphbn Pbtbb. (Ward, 
Look, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

Thb Garottibs. By William B. Howillb, 
(David Douf^. Is.) 

Bellglous. 

A Modbbn'b Bblioiob. By Ignotus. (Henri 
and Co., Ltd. Is. net.) 

Thb Jbaloust of GJod and othbb Papbbs. 
By John Pitlbfobd, D.D. (James Clarke and 
Co. Is. 6d.) 
■IscellBneens. 

Thb Abt and Pastime of Ctcuixq. By 
B. T. Macrbdt and A. J. Wilson. Fourth 
edition , ' revised and enlarged. Illustrated. (A 
Constable and Co. Is.) 

Watchbd by Wolvbs : and Othsr Anecdotes 
of Animals. By Lindon Mbadows. (The Box- 
burghe Pfress. 2s. 6d.) 

The Dome. Midsummer Volume* (The Ubi* 
corn Press. Is. net.) 
Pamplilecs. 

How Danish Slssvig was Lost. (The Pesos 
Society.) What is thb TTbb Of PbatoP 
(B. Forder. 2d.) The Intbbmational C^ 
bndab. (The British Printing Press, Ltd. 6d.) 
Why Canada is Against Bimbtallism. (<*•** 
Standard Defence Assooiation). On the Nob^« 
BBN Heights. (B. E. TayV>r and Son. oi.) 
Thb Fate of Lord Oldbuby. (James Hender- 
son, Ltd. 8d.) New Dbpabtubbs in »»• 
6I0NABY Work; South Amebioa »■<>'' ^f 
Missionary Standpoint; South America 
fob Christ; South Ambbica, Fast ae» 
Pbbsent; Has Missionary Biwebpbm".^ 
Claim on British Capital inSouTh AipM*^ 
fl51iiot8t0elr-J^ 
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It is a long tiine since sncli an lioneett 
thorongli, and f earleeslj outspoken criti- 
oam of our Nayj has appeared as Sir 
Jobi Briggs*8 Ncwal Admiimtraiiofu. 
From first to last it is a well-written and 
eomprehensiye history of British naval 
policy from the Dnke of Clarence's 
Administration^ in 1828, down to the 
^ programme of 1894-5, it being the 
writer's endeaironr to show the extent 
to which the defences of the Empire 
and the requirements of the Navy 
hare been neglected by successive 
Admrnistratioiis. The real perils to 
which our country has been exposed, 
and £rom which she has happily escaped, 
we known to few, and probafcly wotdd 
^er have been acknowledged by those 
wlio held office at the time had not subse- 
quent events proved them only too truly. 
To the naval profession the criticisms of 
the Tarious Administrations of Viscount 
UelTille, Sir Jas. Graham, the Earls de 
^rey, Auckland, Minto, Haddington, and 
Bfeiborough, Sir Francis Baring, the 
^08 of Northumberland and Somerset, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Goschen, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and Lord George Hamilton will 
^ read with the keenest interest, but by 
«« general public Sir John Briggs's final 
eonclnaions should also be very seriously 
copadeied. First, he comments rather 
tntely, perhaps, upon Prussia's grand 
^ttccew oyer France in 1870, and declares 
^ this could never have been achieved 
^ it not been for the deep thought 
^^ed upon it and the elaboiute calcu- 
^nsmade by Count von Moltke and 
^ Pnasian Intelligence Department 
5^ many years of peace. But 
twenty-fflx years have elapsed since that 
*^«»tW period, yet to what extent have 
^» as a nation, profited by the example ? 
*o concentrate a large army so success- 
1% ^ no doubt a wonderful feat, but 

^^i<tmialsknitfoiis. 1S27 to 1892. The£zp«ri. 
CwS J*^ J^ ^^ 1*^ ^r Jo^ H«nrf Brfirgt, 
JSS'^i^^I^v^Ma Chief Clerk of the Adminlty. 
CiraS^*°'^''ii"* iauWMBliOWA]fMnioii,Mid 



it is dwarfed into absolute insignificance 
when one considers what will devolve 
upon the English Board <^ Admiralty 
and the Nav^ Intelligence Department 
at the first outbreak of a naval war. 

In spite of all that has been done by 
the Government of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, there are, alas ! only too serious 
groimds for apprehension that adequate 
preparations have not yet b^n made, and 
that the forces available at present will 
not be equal to meet the numerous duties 
devolving upon the Admiralty. Sir John 
Brigp declares — and those who have 
studied the matter closely will entirely 
agree with him — ^that there has been a 
want of method and system in the naval 
and military establishments of our 
country, and an utter want of union and 
preparation for meeting those con- 
tingencies which must arise at the first 
outbreak of war. We are apt to forget 
that success will mainly depend upon 
being able to take the initiative with 
promptness and decision. Could we do 
so witn our present military mobilisation 
scheme P The greatest military critics of our 
age declare that we could not. It will there- 
fore be a source of satisfaction to many 
to notice that this capable authority on 
naval policy has not overlooked the great 
question of coast - defence, a question 
which I have on more than one occasion 
commented strongly upon in these pages. 
As one who has carefully studied our 
coast-defences on the spot, I can fully 
endorse this writer's opinion, that in 
France, Germany, and Italy they have 
commanded far greater attention than in 
England. That we must have better coast 
defences is admitted by every naval expert, 
yet the differences of opinion that pre- 
vail among naval officers, the Engineers, 
and the A^illery render it extremely diffi- 
cult for any Government to successfully 
grapple with the . question. Naval 
officers demand freedom of action ; the 
Engineers maintain that submarine 
mines will secure us safety; while the 
Artillery maintain that these mines must 
be defended by heavy and quick-firing 
guns, as it is as easy to pull up or blow 
up submarine mines as it is to lay them 
down; and further that they are likely to 
prove more dangerous to our own 
shipping than to the cruisers of the 
enemy. In face of this, of course, we 
can hope for nothing more at present 
than the usual commissions, committees, 
and a veritable slough of perplexity. 

Sir John Briggs writes throughout 
with authority. He joined the Admiralty 
before a single steam-vessel belong- 
ing to the Boyal Navy was put into 
commission, and quitted office when 
there was a fleet oi. battleships armed 
with guns throwing a shot the weight of 
which was equal to that of the whole 
broadside of the Victory, In his 
criticism of the Spencer programme of 
1894 he makes a curious observation — 
namely, that the policy pursued at the 
Admiralty under Iiord George Hamilton 



— ^who, he dedares, has been a great, ' 
successful, and most fortunate naval 
administrator — ^and continued hj Lord 
^)encer, is identical with that of Sir 
Thomas Hardy in Sir James Graham'^ 
Administration of 1880. Sir Thomas, 
he declares, was ihirty years in advance 
of the service, and he alone of all the 
great admirals of his day * f orenw Hkte 
mighly changes steam and science wouM 
effect throughout every braaoh of the 
naval service, and his prophetic worda 
are now being verified year by year.' 

The recent naval review at Spthead 
revealed to students of naval afiCaira 
a number of weak points in our ships, 
and in view of these the writcnr's criticisms 
are of paramount interest. It is true 
that the fleet we assembled was great and 
imposing, one which, perhaps, no other 
two nations combined could exoel, and 
that without bringing home a single 
vessel from foreign service; yet we are 
apt to forget that we are far from 
supreme upon the sea. Of course, mudi 
has been done to rescue our Navy fr^mi 
the n^lect which threatened it three 
years ago. Nevertheless, on veir many 
points our strength is vastly inferior to 
that of other nations. To put it plainly, 
we are behind the times. If one reflects 
for a moment on the fact that there were 
ships left in the dockyard at Portsmouth 
which might and should have hadaplaoa 
in the review, but were compiled to remain 
at home for lack of men, then it wiU be 
at once seen that the per$amiel is fax from 
complete. These very ships, lying idle a 
month ago, would be lying idle in case 
of war, simply because we go on building 
ships without enlisting men to take them 
afloat. Again, of the ships in line at 
Spithead several were aetuaUy so short- 
handed that the^ would have been useless 
if in action, while throughout the whole 
Navy there is the same lack of officers 
and men. ] 

I cannot entirely 'agree with all the 
writer says regarding the nomenclature 
of the Navy and the rank of officers ; 
nevertheless, some effort ought certainly 
to be made to popularise the service. 
The personnel of the Navy is, of course, 
always a delicate and uncompromisi]i|g 
subject, for it is impossible to reconcile 
the real requirements of the coun- 
try with the personal interests and 
professional feelings of the naval 
service. After all, however, the one 
object which the Navy has in view is 
the defence of our Empire, and more par- 
ticularly our own coaling stations. This 
latter becomes a question of more im- 
portance year by year. On all sides we 
hear assurances of peace, but it is never- 
theless to be observed that such assur- 
ances are universally accompanied by 
earnest representations as to the impera- 
tive necessity of increased preparations 
for war, and supplemented by a demand 
for additional expenditure for men and 
works. It is, no doubt, extremely plea- 
sant to talk of enjoying the blessmgs of 
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peace, but, as Sir John Briggs Tery 
rightly observes, the history of the world 
has never before exhibited such a gather- 
ing of armed millions as at the present 
moment. The writer advocates the in- 
crease of second-class cruisers; but I 
have been unable to find any refer- 
ence to a very important, although a 
somewhat technical, question — ^namely, 
the substitution of fire-proof material in 
place of wood. The fact is plain that 
we are not sufficiently abreast of modem 
improvements in our ships. The object- 
lessons of the recent fights in the Far 
East seem to have been completely over- 
looked by the British Admiralty. Other 
nations, having seen the futility of con- 
structing modem ships with wood, at 
once set about substituting for it various 
fire-proof materials. But what has 
England done ? 

Again, another improvement which our 
navjS architects and those in authority 
must ere long adopt is the substitution 
of electricity to do heavier work on 
board our battleships. It is the fashion 
to argue that electricity on board a 
warship is dangerous because a 
wire injured by a shot will impede 
the whole mechanism ; nevertheless, 
none can deny that the electrical ammu- 
nition-hoists on American battle-ships 
are far in advance of our present 
antiquated methods. While other 
nations vie with one another to make 
their vessels the best and most capable 
in the world by adopting every modem 
improvement, England is slow to act, 
and is therefore prone to be left out in 
the cold. It has been so during the 
past two centuries, for she has always 
exhibited an astonishing unreadiness for 
war although constantly involved in 
hostilities. As it has been, so is it to-day. 
Our preparations for war, both naval and 
military, are the reverse of satisfo.ctory. 
We possess a mobilisation scheme for 
Home Defence whieh,based upon unsound 
conclusions, is absolutely rotten and 
worthless, and in addition we go on 
buUding ships which are really several 
years old before they go to sea! If 
England is to remain the first nation in 
the world, some radical changes must ere 
long be effected in her defences, other- 
wise a rude and terrible awakening must 
come. As Sir John Briggs observes in 
his instructive and entertaining work, 
one of the greatest misfortunes of the 
. naval profession is the constant diversity 
of opinion which prevails upon almost 
every subject amongst the leading mem- 
bers of the service, and it is this which, 
in a great measure, no doubt, prevents 
our Navy from being what it ought to be. 
. All must agree that the word • impossible * 
ought not to be found in any statesman's 
vocabulary if the British Navy is to hold 
itself in readiness to fight a combined 
foreign force. But it is a plain and 
bitter tmth that at the present moment 
to fight would mean to faiL 
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NEW NOYBLS A NEW EDITIONS.* 
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BY OHABLKS QIBBOK. 

Pbom the novelist's point of view the 
requisite amount of suffering and dis- 
tress incident to the composition of the 
regulation plot may be traceable to 
eiSier of two sources, A malign fate 
may thwart the aspirations of * his 
favourite characters, or another human 
creature in whom has been incarnated a 
superabundance of the principle of evU 
may wreck the lives of the persons with 
whom he is brought into contact. The 
author of the tale entitled Of High Degree 
gets his dirty work done by a villain, a 
villain withal of th^ most unblushing 
mendacity, the most unscrupulous 
methods, and extraordinary coolness and 
daring. Throughout three hundred 
pages of close type, this pitiless intelli- 
gence manipulates the human puppets 
around him to his selfish purpose, until 
at last his vaulting ambition o'erleaps 
itself, and the arch-plotter is outwitted 
by a woman. Though the new edition is 
in single-volume form, the tale appears 
to have been originally written as a 
three-decker, and the author has been 
guilty of no remissness in the production 
of incident. It is here, rather than in 
characterisation or in writing, that his 
strength lies. 



passage as indicative of Mr. Zangwill's 
toose management. Of Doctor Gerald 
Manly* he says: 'Gkrald had done 
brilliantly as a student — ^had carried off 
all the medals and scholarships.* All? 
Has Mr. Zangwill any idea of the great 
numbed of medals and scholarships 
which have been instituted to perpetuate 
the memory of f ainous physicians and to 
attract young men to ilie close study of 
medicine? In the brief space at our 
disposal it would be impossible to give 
our readers any dear idea of the 
mysterious occurrences in connection 
with the iaurder of Mr. Ashford. It is 
a long time since we felj in with such a 
baffling piece of contrivance, and we may 
promise all who elect to follow the 
history of this strange affair a couple 
of hours of piquant reading. 



BY Z. Z. 

It must, of course, be counted unto a 
man for cleverness if he be able to con- 
stmct a plot so subtly that not even the 
most expert can guess its conclusion. 
This has been done by Mr. Louis Zang- 
will in A Nvneteerdh Century Miracle, for 
it is far from probable that any reader, 
even after he has pemsed two hundred 
pages of this novel, will be able to decide 
how and by whose hands Mr. Ashford 
met with his death. If nothing more 
than ingenuity were required from a 
writer of Mr. Zangwill's abiHty we should 
have a pleasant task before -us. But, 
after all, the concoction of cunning is 
less to be considered than half-a-dozen 
other qualities, and we should like to see 
Mr. Zangwill paying more attention to 
the claims of good English prose, as well 
as to exactness in small details. We 
will do n o more than quote one 

Of High D«ffrM. By Chnrle« Gib^n. 8«. M. 
JL NiMuJmtli Century MiMoU. Bj Z. Z. U. 6d. 

(ChattoandWinda*.) 
Arrested. By £«md Stnert. 6e. ^ , . «^ 
The Wootaff of May. By Alan St. Aabyxu Si. 6d. 

(P. V. Wliite and Co.) ^ . ^. /, i;i 

TbeWindaofXaroh. By Oeorfe Knigkk. (Jarrold 

""L^ycSren. By May BUclair. (WiUia- Bl«,k. 
woodindSoni. *•)..„ „ -. , v.^«^»».^ 
Blind Larry: Irish IdyM.. Bjj/'*''^* ^J*??'^ 
•The Impreaaioniit beriea.' (Jarrold «od Bona. 
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BY BSMB'^BTUABT. 

Arrested is, without doubt, this author's 
best work. In style and plot it is a 
great advance upon ' A Mine of Wealth 
and ' A Woman of Forty,' although there 
is still a tendency to pad out passages 
which would be rendered the moje 
dramatic by brevity, and to unduly 
emphasize some of the minor characters 
of the story. Many novelists do not 
sufficiently bear in mind the fact that, as 
in a play, so also in a book, the unim- 
portant characters should only appew 
Tust when they are needed for effect, and 
should never be allowed to obtrude to 
the detriment of the story. A play c^ 
be • cut down' at rehearsal, but a book, 
once published, cannot ; therefore, this 
writer will do well in future to bear "i 
mind that the reader's interest is not the 
same in every one of the characters. But 
this latest work is, nevertheless, marked 
by a clever and rather elaborate plot. 
Briefly told, OHver Englefield, a young 
bank clerk, is in love with nm 
Kennerly, the mistress of Tule Farm, 
who rejects him because he is poor. 
About this rejection there is some sligw 
misunderstanding, but Oliver leaves the 
farm at night, meets Tim, a crazy neer- 
do-well, who has a curious antipathy to 
gold, which he calls ' red fire.' and when 
next he calls at the farm he is a ncn 
man. How Oliver obtained his wealth, ana 
whether he murdered a certain m- 
Bruce, a London lawyer, form tJie 
mystery of the story, and supply a^ 
interest which is cleverly kept up to tn 
very last chapter. In the conclusion u 
is shown how OHver is innocent, an^ 
how, meeting Tim, the latter ^kes him w 
the sea-shore, where years ^^^^l. 
vessel had been wrecked, a^^^ *r Ja 
recovers a quantity of gold, which he sei 
in London. It is also discovered tha 
Mr. Bruce, who was reaUy murder^ ^ 
tramps, had been the means of rM 
OHver's father, and how, ^y ^ 
vigilance, a will is recovered whereoy 
murdered manleaves the greater porUo^ 
his estate to the hero, who. as IS expect 
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fobflequentlj marries Elsie. The story 
is throughout well told, and even if the 
Mithor*8 stage is undulj crowded 
the plot is well constructed, and the 
boot as a whole, contains some very 
BOTmd and clever workmanship. 



BY AI.AK ST. AJJBYN. 

In The Wooing of May we have a 
moderately good story moderately well 
told. What with a small dose of the 
supernatural, faithful and flighty hearts, 
a tragic event very nearly related to 
murder, temporary insanity, a fall from 
a horse, wedding bells, and a good many 
other ingredients familiar to readers of 
fiction, Alan St. Aubyn has produced a 
novel which will prove satisfactory to 
those who rush through boots without 
paying close attention to their real value. 
What such individuals desire is a plot 
sufficiently complicated, a lovely face or 
10, and a sugary termination in which 
rice and orange-blossom are dominant 
itans. All is well with them if these 
requirements are supplied with a generous 
hand, and to persons of their type The 
Wooing of May can be recommended 
^th a dear conscience, for it contains all 
of the components which they are wont 
to applaud with such unvarying faithful- 
ness. The three Miss Lindsays play 
Tery important parts in the narrative 
now before us. Margaret of the vddant 
heart is represented to us as nothing 
short of an tmselfish angel, for 
she spends most of her time in 
subduing her own inclinations and 
niinigtering to her father, for whose sake 
she has refused to link her life with that 
of Bobert Urquhart. Joyce, who has the 
^t of second sight, is not so prominent 
in the course of the story as her sisters 
Margaret and May, but she must not be 
overlooked as a factor in the reader's 
pleasure. May is put in front of us as a 
female snob. She may be best described 
bj means of the three adjectives, lovely, 
heartless, superficial. She actually did 
lier utmost to fill several lives with bitter- 
ness, enjoying the magnetic effect of her 
^uty and laughing at the pains of her 
sisters. In consequence of this trait in 
her we could not f eol sympathetic when 
retribution came in the shape of a dread- 
M accident. Her spine was injured and 
^ great gash spoiled one of her damask 
cheeks. Novelists are very fond of scar- 
^g the faces of their naughty beauties. 

Upon some broiHng afternoon, when 
active exercise is out of the question, 
a reader might do far worse than enjoy 
-^ St. Aubyn*s company in some shady 

8pot, for the story here told is neither 

^iJWTowing for the heart nor tryini? for 

^intellect. 



BY aEOBOB KNIOHT. 

We can congratulate Mr. Gteorge 
Knight with heartiness. We did not 
™ ourselves able to say much of a 
wourable nature about his last book. 



but The Winds of March is indicative of 
so considerable an advance in the powers 
of its author that we are justified both in 
praising it cordially and in looking for- 
ward with confidence to the time when 
Mr. Knight will even surpass his present 
success. The scene of The Winds of 
March is laid in Liverpool, where Antony 
Magnus, the senior curate of a parish in 
a poor part of the city, worked hard 
among the scjualor and crimes incident 
to a riverside population, and en- 
deavoured to conquer in himself his 
desire to take leave of his celibate con- 
dition. All went well with him till 
fortune brought hint face to face with 
Barbara Cameron, a young lady possessed 
ot several accomplishments, to say nothing 
of a lively tongue and a lovely face. Bab 
— for by this contraction the girl was 
known among her intimates — made 
things very uncomfortable for Mr. 
Magnus, of whom she saw a great 
deal while she was visiting the 
aunt in whose house the curate had 
a couple of rooms. Although Mr. 
£night occasionally induces us to turn 
away from considering the progress of 
love in the heart of Mr. Magnus, we 
were so much attracted by Siis par- 
ticular portion of Cupid's history that we 
hurried as quickly as possible through 
the chapters concerning the strike of the | 
dockers. Very subtly is the struggle in 
the priest's mind brought before us. 
His soul urged him to accept the Church 
for bride ; his body ceaselessly reminded 
him how good it would be to set up house 
with Bab Cameron. At last the struggle 
became so severe that there was need 
for artificial aid, and in this crisis 
Antony became a Franciscan friar. In 
vain, however, did he strive to put away 
from him the recollection of Bab's en- 
chantments. Do what he might, her 
beauty, trespassing strangely, made no 
account of the bolts and cells which 
imprisoned his aching body, till at last 
his mind gave way. The scene belong- 
ing to this catastrophe is one to live in 
the memory. The Winds of March 
really and truly deserves the attention of 
those who are keen to discover virile 
fiction. Unless Mr. Knight declines 
from work of this standard, we may 
safely prophesy for him a position of 
prominence among contemporary novel- 
ists. 



BY MAT SINCLAIR 

Unless we are very much in error 
Audrey Craven is the work of a new 
comer. Miss May Sinclair's name is 
strange to us as a novelist, but her work 
is so much above the average that we 
shall be surprised if she has not come to 
stay. That she can express herself in 
accomplished prose, which often sparkles 
with examples of wit and humour; that 
she can see deep down into the characters 
whom she cares to study ; that she is not 
infected with the pernicious manners so 
painfully common among living lady 



novelists — ^these things are easily ap- 
parent. So many swans have turned oul 
to be p;eese during the last few yean 
that it IS natural to hesitate before com- 
mitting any further prophecies to paper. 
We shall see what we snail see. But if 
Miss May Sinclair does not make her 
mark we shall be gravely disappointed. 
In painting for us the portrait o£ 
Audrey Craven the writer of this 
novel has very skilfully avoided 
showing any personal bias; she is 
content to stand for the figure of 
Justice, and she shows us Audrey's faults 
in a clear light, though she never forgets 
to make allowances when it is possible so 
to do. Audrey was in reality a superficial 
girl with a rather fluent tongue. Because 
of her dread of ridicule, she was nearly 
always ready to accept the impress of 
stronger mmds. Unstable as water, 
selfish, heartless, Audrey, because of her 
exceeding loveliness, contrived to make 
two worthy men vastly miserable, serving 
each of them a trick of a despicable kind. 
Her want of worth and her shallow 
sophistries are brilliantly revealed to us 
in the course of this most interesting 
tale, parts of which prove Miss Sinclair to 
be both a keen observer and a thinker. 
It seems to us that the first fifty pages 
of Audrey Craven are happier in expres- 
sion than the remainder of the book. 
Perhaps Miss Sinclair's spirits drooped 
a little before the conclusion of her tale 
was reached. Be this as it may, the 
difference is not marked enough to occa- 
sion a loss of pleasure. Perhaps the 
third chapter betrayed us into improper 
expectations. We shall watch anxiously 
for a further instalment of Miss Sin- 
clair's ability, and hope that it will be 
even more valuable than Audrey Craven, 



BY LEWIS MACKAMABA. 

It was inevitable that Miss Barlow 
should find followers. To show the way 
by which the peasant life of Ireland 
might become possible, and even popular, 
to novel-readers was to discover a new 
world for the writer of romance. Very 
little imagination and no fine writing are 
needed to describe the village comedies 
and tragedies of Irish life. There is no 
cottage and no family but has its history ; 
and the simplest telling is the fittest in 
which to make it known. How much 
there is to dilate upon in the queer, 
complicated, many-sided life of Ireland 
everyone who 1ms lived amongst its 
people knows. Miss Barlow will do well 
if she has no feebler imitator than Mr. 
Lewis Macnamara. His name is new to 
us, but the cluster of tales that he has 
gathered out of a village bordering on 
the Atlantic and in the neighbourhood 
of Bandon seem familiar, they might so 
naturally have happened in any village 
in the West of Ireland. In pathos and 
sympathetic insight Miss Barlow has 
f oimd as yet no rival ; nor, perhaps, in 
her own peculiar department is it pro- 
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bable that she will eyer find one whom she 
need fear; but !Mj. Macnamara, at least, 
plays upon a harp that has more 
Taried tones — ^he recognises the comedy 
that intertwines itself inseparably with 
the peasant life of Erin, how- 
ever poor and pinched it^ may be ; 
and his tales hold a fair balance 
between the smile and the tear, ^o one 
win refuse a tear at the keen disappoint- 
ment of Blind Larry when his son, the 
hope and pride of his heart, returns 
from America with his coarse-minded 
wife, only to jeer at and spurn the home 
of his youth ; and no one can forbear an 
echo of the bantam cock's chuckle, as 
Andy Lyneham, the reluctant bride- 
groom, appears before the altar with 
his irate cock peeping oat of his bosom. 
It is a capital scene, and the more so as 
Andy discovers that during the chase of 
his pets his bride that was to be has got 
herself securely wedded to his rival 
As Andy does not appear to mind, we 
need not yex ourselves on his account. 
We have read most of the tales and have 
found few traces of the agent, the rack- 
renting landlord (who is now, indeed, an 
extinct species), or the bailiff. Moon- 
lighters have no place, and no one is 
shot from behind a hedge. For aU 
which we give thanks, and commend the 
writer in our hearts. 



BT KBS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

It is twelve years since Mt$, Keith'i 
Crime was issued, in two yolumes, with- 
out a name on the title-page, by Messrs. 
Biduurd Bentley and Son. It was called 
simply 'a record,' but it was pure 
tragedy, relieved by the keen sense of 
humour possessed by the heroine. The 
book had a fair success, for in 1888 it 
appeared in a fourth edition in * ITnwin's 
Kovel Series,' and tho present is the 
'sixth. It is not an unheard of thing 
for a novel, after passing into the shilling 
stage, to be republished in an expensive 
form, but it is unusual. In this case 
there is ample justification, for in 
ad^tion to the advantages of good paper, 
type, and binding, the reader gets a new 
preface by the author which is partly an 
essay on the true art of story-writing and 
^parUy a confession. He also gets a good 
diuwing by the Hon. J. Collier, which is 
labelled ' An Imaginary Portrait.' Mrs. 
Olifford satisfactorily answers the chief 
obiections raised to her noyel — ^its too 
pamful character, and that it was written 
in the present tense when obviously it 
could not have been told by the heroine. 
She describes her mode of writing the 
story as that of a breathless spectator ; 
* in fact,' she says, ' it was in the present 
tense that from beginning to end I saw 
Mrs. Keith.' We have re-read the story, 
and can testify again to its great power. 
The interest may be of the uJ^ro-painf al 
order, but the reader feels that the whole 
tale is perfectly real, and ought to haye 
be^ written if only to rouse self-satisfied 



optimists to some knowledge of the 
troubles of others. It must be classed 
among problem novels, but there is 
nothing m it to scare the anxious parent: 
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Much is said in Laf$u Beg in praise of 
Muhammadanism. Its heroes are Laf su 
Beg, a Muhammadan, and a Scotchman 
named David Gunn (supposed to be the 
editor of the story), who is a great 
adnurer of the Muhammadan creed. A 
Christian, 'Pastor Kite,' is the villain. 
Laf su Beg takes a score of camels from 
the Panjab to Australia, and hires them 
out there for carriage of merchandise 
and Government stores. He saves 
David Gunn's life when he is on 
the point of dying of thirst, and 
makea him his business manager. The 
jealous opposition of the carriers of 
goods in wi^gons, aggravated by the 
machinations of the malicious Kite, has 
to be contended with, and gives rise to 
interesting situations and adyentures. 
Mary Laurie, a cousin of David Gunn's, 
who* has. come all the way from Scotland 
to Australia to look for him, makes an 
attractive heroine. There is one chapter 
which is very funny, though uncon- 
sciously so ; that in which David Gunn, 
on the evening of the day on which he 
has been saved from death, regales the 
Panjabi camel-driver, who has rescued 
him, with a long account of his experi- 
ences at the University of Aberdeen and 
his conversations with Miss Laurie on 
religious subjects. The patience with 
which his hearer listens to him is truly 
Oriental! 



The English reader will soon have the 
whole of Balzac*8 'Human Comedy' 
brought within his reach in the admirable 
translations edited by Professor George 
Saintsbury, whose prefaces are enjoyable 
bits of criticism and bibliography. Of 
the three new volumes imder notice. The 
LUy of the VaUey is Balzac the senti- 
mentalist. The story is a Frenchified 
' Sorrows of Werther.' The dilly-dally, 
ing loyer of Madame de Mortsauf, the 
*Wj' of the Charente, who is inoor- 
ruptibly virtuous, but is not averse from 
platonic philandering, does not blow his 
brains out, but consoles himself in the 
society of the haughty English aristocratic 
dame. Lady DucQey. She is an amusingly 
French conception of English morgue^ 
and cold-blooded self-interest. Madame 
de Mortsauf looks on with sorrow but 
forgiveness at the weakness of her hope- 
less lover, and she dies of a broken heart 
— broken because the conflict between 
yirtue and inclination was too painful. 
French readers have shed rivers of tears 
oyer Madame de Mortsaufs sorrows, but 
the English reader, we suspect, will be 
less susceptible. Lost lUrmons and A 
DieiinguUhed Provincial at Paris belong 
to the Lucien de Bubempr^ series of 



stories. In the * Ulusions ' we have 
highly-elaborated pictures of provincial 
Uf e. The selfish and ignorant old master 
printer, who has niade a fortune by 
skilful exploitation of other's brains, is 
one of Balzac's favourite misers. Not 
even his ovm son is safe from the plunder- 
ing greed of Jerome Nicholas S^chard. 
Eve S^diard, wifeof the one-idead S^hard 
junr., belongs to the category of Balzac'i 
self-sacrificing saints. £a to Lucien, the 
Inrilliant young poet, who comes to Paris 
to make his fortune in journalism, and 
after a dashing career goes to the dogs, 
he is among the most highly-flnished of 
Balzac's creations. 



YOLUMBS OF VERSE. 



Ik Chriit on Olympue, the little yolmne 
<d poems which we owe to the graceful 
fancy of Mr. William Gay, there is onlj 
one piece of any considerable length, and 
from it the book takes its title. It has 
pleased the poet to imagine that the Son 
of God once upon a time ascended 
Olympus, and told the assembly of big 
and little deities how He was come to 
end their reign. No longer was their 
state desired ; they had served their turn ; 
and now it was the will of the Father to 
establish a gentler and a nobler religion 
for His children. Hearing all this, some 
of the listeners raged, but the wiser 
among them recognised the exalted 
nature of the messenger, and willinglj 
departed from the old ceremonial. Blank 
yerse is the vehicle chosen for the poem. 
Among the remaining examples of Mr. 
Gkty's muse are sonnets and lyrics, not 
one of which is without some distingoish- 
ing quality. It occasiomdly happens that 
the author signs his name to obvious 
defects, as in tike line, ' May sacred love 
o'erawe thy wild caprice * (where * over- 
awe ' is dreadful), but as a rule he avoids 
pitfalls. As a proof of Mr. QtLj's gifts 
as a sonneteer we may quote ' To Uj 
Mother.' 

Mother, who hast in heavenly places been 
A radiant dweller even as lonjt as I 
Have been a wanderer 'neath this Southern 

■ky* 

And o'er these lands and every sea between 
The shapes of Famine and of Deaiu hara 

seen 
Me ever following, from where I lie 
This song of love I send where tboa on high 
O'er Heaven's verge perchance dost listening 

lean. 
Or if to inner glories then art called. 
Where earth no more disturbs the immortal 

sense. 

* Christ on Oljmpnt. By WiUiamOv* (Ben<l»r»* 
Victoria: William G»j. 2t.M.) ^ ^ ^^ 

Th&niM Sonaats aad SembjfanOM. 87 ^''*'*^ 
Armour and W. B. MaodougaU. (Elldn Matbewi. »' 

Th« OpMinff of the Qatea. Bj Juam Mwbetn. 
(KeganPanlandCo. te.net.) .^ ^ ^ •. ill 

WUdMyrtl*. ByL.M.LitU6. (J. M. Dent a^ «• 

"siphocles: The Seven Plays in EnglWh VsrH. Bj 

Lowlii CampbeU. (John Murray.^ ^%;,Waf.»«k St.) 
Hngoof ATendon. ByE.L.M. i?lUot8U^»^ 
The Bomanoe of Apfnfels. mj C. Slh» Stsreai. 

(O. P. Putnam's Sons. 5s.> _ _^ VMndf 

Queen-Empress and Empire. By <»^^juj^ 

SftTafe-Amitrong. (Maroos WJtfd snd OOi M.J 
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TheB in my heart mj song I will endoee 
And reach through death some nigher region^ 

whence 
The dearest etndnf my lore's invention 

taiowe 
ShaU mount to thee where thou art high in* 

stalled. 

We with there were more Australian 
linflers as weU worth hearing as the 
inuor of ChrM an Olympus, 

Bj means of * Songs of Lore and 
Death,' Mise Margaret Armour caused 
ber name to be written upon that short 
list which contains the names of pro- 
mising poetesses. We were so mudi 
pleased hy a few of the pieces in her first 
book that we looked forward with interest 
to tiie appearance of TTwrnea Sannett and 
Smhlances, We will not describe our- 
lelTes as wholly disappointed, for Miss 
Amowc has too much poetry in her 
iBtore to wnte-manj lines without pro- 
dnemg an attractrre proof of her taknt, 
bot we cannot say that we axe greatly 
ehanned by this series of sonnets, in 
which the river, whether in a fair or in 
a foul condition, has been sung twelre 
times. The Tolume opens prettUy thus : 

Wilk with me, lore, upon the paren shore. 
And, 'mid the porple and the war'ring 

gleam. 
Wander awaj an hour of bootleea dream. 
Then turn thy heart to mine and lore me 

more. 
For loon the hour of loving will be o'er. 
And, aa the lights that flit upon yon ste«am, 
We shall be gone, and other days shall 
beam. 
And other aons rise radiant as of yore. 

Ab. look not back I The yesterdays so sweet 
Hake dark the morrows that we shall not 

greet 
And look not on, for who shall show na how 

k traced the narrowing pathway for our feet f 
Recall no promise ; breathe to me no tow i 
But take me to thy heart and lore me now. 

As Mr. MacdougaU has drawn a dozen 
pictures for Thames Sonnets and Bern- 
Nonce*, it would be obviously unfair to 
leaTe him altogether out of our reckon- 
Jttg. We are sufficiently old-fashioned 
to yiew the artist*s performance without 
experiencing the slightest amoimt of 
giitification. We wish it were in our 
power to be less frank, but Mr. Macdou- 
g&U and others who work in the fashion 
Wored by him have made it more than 
^^ necessary to let loose the dogs of 
candour. 

hi The Opening of the Oates Mr. James 
Macbeth causes an unfledged lad of 
twenty^ne years of age to soliloquise at 
exceagire length. The lad is in the grip 
^ whatsoever theological lecturers 
*«nbuigh XJniversitnr may be aWe to 
^, and his mind is in that state of 
l^^nnoil which has been rendered so 
lamiliarby generations of persons in a 
nmflar condition. With the best will in 
L^^ to follow Mr. Macbeth through 
*o fees than three hundred and twenty 
PJgeg we hare been unable to 'last 
^ coarse,* if a sporting expression 
^passm snch a serious connection. 
^^ aW| however, read more tlum a 



half of The Opening of the ChUes, and we 
feel inclined to preen ourselves in conse- 
quence. Mr. Macbeth undertook a long 
and arduous task when he began his 
book, and he deserves credit for having 
surmounted many of his difficulties. 
But in our opinion he made a mistake at 
the very beginning, for in these da^s 
not even a Tennyson could hope to wm 
the public by means of a poem covering 
almost as many pages as there are days 
in the year. There are occasional 
evidences in this book that Mr. Macbeth 
understands the difference between poetry 
and verse, but these signs are not nearly 
numerous enough to keep a reader 
excited. We should like Mr. Macbeth to 
desert longitudinal exercises in metre and 
to try his hand at short lyrics. In a few 
years, we doubt not, he will agree with 
us that the age is dead to such demands 
upon it as are made by pieces as lengthy 
as his own * mosaic of song.' 

In Wild Myrtle, Miss Little writes her- 
self down as impulsive easily impressed, 
and vagrant of mood. The stickler for 
propriefy of form will be shocked upon 
several occasions when turning over the 
leaves of this book, and he wiQ indeed 
prove himself capable of commendable 
elasticity if, forgiving the assaults upon 
his susceptibilities in respect of orderly 
composition, he shall triumph over his 
fads sufficiently to write a review pleasing 
to Miss Little. We ourselves claim to be 
catholic-minded in all matters apper- 
taining to poetry, and can therefore look 
upon this writer's quick changes of metre 
in the course of a short poem with a 
moderate degree of tolerance, but« never- 
theless, our opinion is that she is ^1- 
advised to go hopping from one bond to 
another, for thus all sense of stability is 
sacrificed. Again, there is such a thing 
as offending the inward ear by refusing 
it the privilege of enjoying a permanent 
delight. It is exasperating to be flung 
from one rhythm to another with as 
little ceremony as a cork is tossed from 
wave to wave, especially when caprice 
rather than necessity is the genesis of 
the alternation. Wlule we are conoemed 
with the author's defects, it would be 
well to advise her to be accurate in her 
use of language. In 

Blossom, and bud, and borgeon there is none, 

she either errs because of redundancy or 
else because she is not quite sure about 
the meaning of the word 'burgeon.' 
During our examination of Wild Myrtle 
we marked the pages frequently, some- 
times as a signal of pleasure, sometimes 
as a sign of disapproval. As space is 
valuable, we must say nothing more 
about individual merits and defects, but 
must give an example of Miss Little's 
powers. We prefer to exhibit her in a 
oigiiified mooa. We quote the first two 
sections of ' Misunderstood.' 

When yon were walking in tMM wotM of onra. 
Seeing the sun and plnoking earthly flowers^ 



I scanned yon very coldly, as yoo know i 

I apoke fall low 
If ever, in yonr honour ; lood and dear « 
J In oeneure and ditpraiae tliat all might hear f 
Others might comfort yon with tenmr tonofa, 
I never lored, nor praised yon over much. 
When some foretold for you a wreath of hti^f 

I tamed away« 
And if yon stnmbled e'er, on tired feet» 
I sat secorely in the judgment seat. 
Bat now that all is ended and yon wear 
Death's diadem upon yonr uorowned hair. 
By the drear light thioagh ^oee grim poi^la 

thrown, 
I see the watat, the need, the blame, ngr owil , 

Not years the f atilt that bade as walk eipit. 
My own dim Tiiion and contracted heart ; 
And now when cowslips crown the year with 

gold. 
And when the orchid blooms the brown b^W 

hold, . ^ 

When bryony weaves its arras down the li^e.. 
When fairy ice-fems branch upon the pane,^ 
Through all the days to come, and all the 

years, 
I needs mast see yon through a mist of teass. 
For ever and for ever this mhst stand. 
You claimed, and missed, the dating of my 

hand. 
And in the hearenly halls, as time drifts by, 
(Gabriel may give yon comfort, but not I. 

Miss Little has printed a good deal which 
should never have gained' publicity. 

In revising his version of the plays of 
Sophocles (the first edition containing^ 
the seven masterpieces i^peared as long 
ago as 1888) it hae been Mr. Lewis 
Campbell's chief aim to ensure a more 
regular correspondence between the 
strophe and antistrophe. Other changes 
of a slight nature have been effected, 
and the volume as it now stands is well- 
nigh beyond improvement. For those 
unlucky readers who cannot approach 
the great poets of Greece and Italy 
unless leaning upon the staff ofttraauda- 
tion it is, indeed, a boon when a sdiolar 
of Mr. Oampbell's calibre gives the best 
of his energy to the task of rendering 
the plays of the great Greeks, ^Esdiylus 
and Sophocles, into the language of 
Milton. There are some who protest 
with a superabundance of vigour that it 
is impossible to convey these tragedies 
from one tongue to the other without 
losing nearly the whole of their value in 
the course of transit. But this is to 
take an extreme view. Much disappears, 
of necessitpr, for the genius of the Greek 
language is anything but closely alUe^- 
to that of our own ; but much remains-— 
enough, be it said, to produce a great 
deli^'ht. If this be doubted, let some 
of our readers who have never tried' 
Sophocles in English verse possess them- 
selves of Mr. Campbell's scholarly 
volume. We know of none better. 

We have also received Hugo of 
Avendon, a play in four acts; The 
Bomance of Arenfelsp and Queen^ 
Empress and Empire. The latter is 
designed as a memorial of the Queen's 
Jubuee, and deserves to take precedence 
of mudi of the verse elicited by the 
record reign. 
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TABLE TALK. 



The Ber. 8. Baring-Gould, the well- 
known noTelist, whose home ia at Lew 
Trenofaard, North De? on, is about to spend 
a fortnight in exoarating pre-historio 
Tillages on Dartmoor, and will then visit 
Wales, writing np scenery and localities for 
a Welsh story. It is well known that when 
thus engaged Mr. Goald cannot bear to 
hare his mind drawn off to anjthing else, 
and ref Qses work whioh would interfere 
with his study. 

A new ' Life of Goldsmith ' is in the 
bands of Mr. Eiobard Ashe Kins. That 
Goldsmith's somewhat wajward character 
should be sketched hj a brother Irishman 
is fitting, and those who remember Mr. 
Ashe King's effective presentation of Dean 
Swift, in his ' Swift in Ireland,' will realise 
that he has ererj qaalification for the task. 

.Mr. Bobert Leighton, the author of ' The 
Pilots of Pomona.' and numerous other 
stories issued by Messrs. Black, and Mrs. 
Marie Connor Leighton, the author of ' A 
Morganatic Marnasfe,' and other stories 
that appeared in three-Yolnme form, who 
hare in conjunction written some of the 
most popular serials in Anttoer$ and other 

EubUoations of the Harmsworth Brothers, 
ave arranged to publish in Tolume form, 
through Mr. Grant Biohards, certain of 
their most saccessful serials, commencing 
with 'Gonyiot 99.' An appreciatiye and 
affectionate dedication to Mr. Alfred G. 
Harmsworth will preface the first Yolume 
of the series. 



In his entertaining, if not exactly inform- 
ing, article, * Novelist v, Beriewer,' in His 
New Century Beview this month, Mr. Cecil 
J. Mead Allen has the hardihood to deliver 
himself of the following :— 

A man » when his work has been adversely 
oritlciaed, betakes himself to his pipe and his 
books, and ceases to worry himtelf aboat the 
matter; but a woman in the same situation 



rushes to her desk, and regains peace of mind 
only when she has spluttered much ink and 
many hard words over her literary traduoers. 
Of course, many of the attacks upon reviewers 
are nothing but subtle and cheap forms of 
advertisement on the author's part. 
It may be that women writers are more 
ready to resent adverse criticism than men, 
but to present the latter in the aspect of 
Stoics is just a little too strong for our 
beliel 



Lord Charles Beresford, collaborating 
with Mr. H. W. Wilson, is said to have 
undertaken a new • Life of Nelson/ which 
may be looked for towards the end of next 
year. 



arcade, Ludgate-oirous, London, for tb< 
sale of their books. 



Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. wil 
publish early in the autumn a book ai 
Greek vases by Miss Sasan Homer, autboi 
of the we|l-known 'Walks in Florence. 
The book will contain a history of theii 
manufacture, their uses, and the gradua] 
development to perfection and form, as well 
as to oeanty oi design and execution in 
their decorations. The illustrations, which 
will be forty-four in number, will be derived 
from specimens in the British Museum and 
the Louvre. 



A literary ABC has been constructed 
by a writer in the New Tork Life. It is 
in the usual style of this sort of thing, but 
better managed than such attempts often 
prove themselves to be. Here are a few 
specimens taken at random : — 

RIS for Bichard Le Gallienne, 
Who really deserves a medallioa 
That his Fancies and Queet 
Were never suppresstKl ; 
But they ought to be writ in Italian, 
• • • 

SIS for Sad Sarah Grand, 
Who marital happiness banned ; 
Her public she vexes 
With problems of sexes 
Whioh most of us can't understand. 



WIS Mrs. Ward, 
By whom we are awfully bored j 
Robert EUmere we stood. 
And Mareella was good. 
But when TresMody came we were floored. 



This week Messrs. Cassell and Co. com- 
mence a reissne of their popalar serials, 
' Familiar Garden Flowers,' to be completed 
in twenty-one sixpenny parts, and ' The 
World of Adventure,' in penny weekly 
parts. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have done 
well to issue Sheridan's famous comedy. 
The School for Scandal, in their excellent 
little ' Temple Dramatists ' series. The 
play, which has been edited, with a preface 
and notes, by Mr. G. A. Aitken, is accom- 
panied by a frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 



Messrs. Digbv, Long, and Co. will pub- 
lish immediately Mr. Belton Otterbum's 
new novel, entitled 'Unrelated Twins,' 
which is based on the little-regarded fact 
that, when once impugned, nothing is so 
difficult as to prove one s own identity. 



The number of Ths ArchivUt Journal 
for August will contain an illustrated letter 
from j^chard Doyle to his father. 



Messrs. Seeley and Co. will publish ' In 
Lincoln Green: A Merrie Tale of Bobin 
Hood,' by Mr. Edward Gilliat. the author 
of • Asylum Christi,' * Forest Outlaws,* Ac. 



The Wood- Allen Publishing Co., of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., lutve recently 
opened a branch depot at 7, Imperial 



' G^'s ' novel, ' Bijou,' is to be done into 
English by Alys Hallard, a lady living in 
Paris; and the version will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Go. 



Some fifty etchings by Mr. £. Piper, 
member of the Bojiul Society of Painter- 
Etchers, will appear in a monograph on 
* The Church Towers of Somersetshire,' to 
be published shortly by Messrs. Frost and 
Beed. of Biistol. Mr. J. L. W. Page, a well- 
known writer on West of Enj^land 
scenery, will contribute to the work de« 
scriptive text to accompany each etching, 
as well as a general introduction. 



Astoryfor gii'ls, written by the late Ohris- 
tina Bossetti nearly fifty years ago, and 
hitherto unpublished, will be issued shortly 
by Mr. James Bowden under the title of 
* Maude.' Included in the volume will be a 
short sketch of the authoress by Daute 6. 
Bossetti, besides a preface by W. M. Bos* 
setti, giving the history of the story. 



An early addition to Mr. George Red- 
way's series of books for collectors will be 
a volume on 'Old Violins,* by the Ber. 
H. B. Haweis. This publisher will also 
have ready in the autumn Mr. B. Farqn* 
harson Sharp's 'Concise Dictionaiy of 
English Literature,' containing articles 
dealing with the lives of seven hundred 
British writers, from 1400 to the present 
year. 

A volume on Shakespeare and Eliza* 
bethan sport, written by the Bight Hon. 
D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of Dublin 
University, is promised next month by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co.. nnder 
the title of • The Diary of Master WiUiam 
Silence.' It is founded on the author's 
experience of hunting on Exmoor, which he 
believes adheres to Elizabethan custonij 
A chapter on * The Horse in Shakespeare 
will also be included in the volume. 



In Bl<uik ctnd White this week Mr. Barry 
Pain gently satirises a contemporary whicn 
has Men exhibiting the coat worn b^ its 
war correspondent during a campaign. 
The * Journalist' of the Smoking Room 
complains that he has never had hia wara- 
robe exhibited in the front window-noc 
even so much as a necktie I Is it p^^.^ 
that the newspaper referred to wisliea w 
supply proof that it really had a n^e 
correspondent in the field and did not law 
ito war news in Fleet-street ? If so, we are 
reminded of the Bailie's dog m one oi 
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Sooii'8 novels which was toideredin eri- 
denoe to proTe that it had prodooed the 
•eratches on the Bailie's faoe. 



The Bozbnrghe Press hare in hand for 
immediate ieene 'Lord Bolin^broke/ a 
Tolnme of excerpts from the political works 
of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
with a few biographical details of the 
author, by the Hon. Stuart Erskine. 



News has been received that Mr. E. A. 
FitzGerald, the well-known mountaineer, 
is lying ill at Valparaiso, of typhoid fever. 



The Kebnscott Press have nearly ready 
for publication 'The Hindering Flood,' 
the last romance written by William Morris. 
Three hundred copies at the subscription 
priee of two guineas, and ten on vellum at 
t^ guineas are to be printed. 



amusing. The prim old playwright must 
laugh a little in hu sleeve sometimes at the 
way in which he nonplusses would-be inter- 
viewers by his adroit mancBuvres. One of 
his methods is to find out what language of 
languages his enemy is versed in, and 
then avow himself unable to speak it or 
them. The other day Mr. Snerard ap- 
peared to have captured him, but it 
must have been only one of his 
•ffhoBts,*for the Doctor vehemently repu- 
diated the interview. The latest candidate 
is M. Jules Olaretie, director of the Oomedie 
Franoaise. In this case* seeing that the 
Norwegian does not speak French, an 
interpreter was permittea, but he did not 
seem to help much. When M. Glareiae 
sought an expression of opinion concerning 
Dumas, Ib^en replied, * Dumas, ah i 
Dumas,' which was a da«*k saying, and no 
doubt meant a great deal if M. Olaretie 
only knew. Would Dr. Ibsen come to 
Paris P Too old, he thought, for the gay 
city. But he would contrife to fetch a 
compass for Oopenhagen if Mme. R^ane 
would play in * The Doll's House.' 



OBITUARY. 

Thb death is announced of tlie Ber. 
Abthttb Middljehobb MoBaAK, vioar oi 
Mucking, Essex, in his sixty-fifth year. 
The deceased gentleman was known as a 
poet of considerable ability, his first volume 
of ' Poems ' being publlBhed as longago as 
1855. *Gi£U and Light: Church Verses,' 
'Immanuel,' and ' Inter-Flumina : Verses 
Written among Bivers' are the titles of 
others of his pubUshed poems. 

From abroad comes news of the death of 
Adam Asnyk, the famous Polish poet, at 
Cracow, in his fifth-ninth year; and ot 
Alwhed Abkath, the historian and director 
of the Austrian State archives, at the ago 
of seventy-eight. 



The correspondence concerning ^ the 
destruction of rare and beautiful birds, 
with special reference to the kingfisher, 
recently contributed to The Saturday 
Beview by Mr. Joseph CoUinson, of Wol- 
nngham. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, author of ' Birds in a 
TiUaf^/ and Mr. Ernest Bell, of the 
Society for the Protection of Birds, has 
l)6en reprinted in 'Birds/ a Humanitarian 
League leaflet. Mr. Collinson points out 
that some of our most beautiful birds are 
in a fair way to become extinct for want of 
legal protection, in which Sir Charles Dilke 
agrees. One of the writers thinks there 
would be no difficulty in passing a law for 
their special protection all the year round. 



The following paragraph is sent to us 
for publication : — 

A most interesting invitation has juit 
been received from Genwal Kouropatkine, 
GoTemor-Oeneral of all the Aeiatio provinces, 
hy Mr. Woolrych Perowne,CoUege, Worcester, 
to arrange for the visit to Central Asia of a 
party of Englishmen next November. The 
MiniBterof War has granted the full use of 
the military railway from the shores of the 
Ca«pian through Ashabad, Bokhara, and 
Herv, to Samarcand, free of the usual restrie- 
tione which prevent its being used by 
foreigners. Count Bottermundis accompany- 
ing the party, and is arranging for reoeptioDs 
to be given to the party by the Govemor- 
Qenertd at Ashabad, and by the Ameer of 
Bokhara in Bokhara. At these receptions 
Rentlemen are requested to appear in uniform 
•nd ladies in court dress. A special escort of 
Cossacks will be provided in Merv, and in 
other towns balls and dinners are being 
itrranged in honour of the visitors. The 
Bossian authorities have expressed a hope 
that a number of Enj^lish ladies will join the 
par^, which, however, nmst be strictly 
limited in number. 

Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, please 
^k up and see the Govemor-Qenend of 
Central Asia and the Ameer of Bokhara all 
alWe and kicking I 



Mr. W. D. Howells once gave a collected 
edition of his works to a friend, and wrote 
upon the fly-leaves his opinion of the 
several books. Here are a few of his inter- 
esting confessions : 

'Dr. Breen's Practice'— A good piece of 
work. / thought. 

'Venetian Life'— The book that made 
friends with fortune for me. 

'A Chance Acquaintance '—The book that 
made me most friends. 

*The Undiscovered Country'— My wife's 
favourite. 

' Indian Summer' — ^The one I like best. 

' A Foregone Conclusion '—My first noveL 

' A Modern Instance '—The strongest. 

'Suburban Sketches '—First studies to 
American life. 

•Their Wedding Journey'— My first at- 
tempt to mingle fiction and travel— fiction go 
the best of it. 
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The way in which joumalista and others 
drop in upon Dr. Ibsen in Norway with the 
oUectof interviewing him is really most 



Readers who know Mr. Edward Bellamr 
only in the light of a social reformer will 
be interested in a brief account of him 
which appears in the American BooTcman, 
and from wldch the following quotation is 
made: 

Beaders of twenty years ago may remember 
'The Blind Han's World' and 'To Whom 
this Maj Come/ and other striking stories 
which appeared in the magszines of that day, 
while others will regain a pleasanter memory 
of ' Doctor Heidenhoff's Process' and 'Miss 
Ludington's Sister,' pubUshed by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. ' Miss Lud- 
ington's Sister' has lingered longest in 
our memory, and the impresnion made upou 
the mind of the writer upon reading this 
romance prior to the publication of * Looking 
Backward' will not soon be forgotten. 



The issue this week of a sixpenny paper- 
covered edition of Sir Walter JBesant's 
popular story, * All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,' by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, is a 
little late, but still in suflBcient time to 
benefit the large section of the public just 
now on holidays intent. Grood literature 
such as this in cheap form is a positive 
b90B at this season of the year. 



Wb have already had occasion to re* 
commend the 'Eras of the Christian 
Church * to our readers. As regards its 
subject the volume before us is the most 
important <^ the series. From the fourth 
to the seventh century the fundamental 
Question to engage the attention of the 
Church was theTerson of Christ. To the 
modei-n Western mind the fine-drawn dis- 
tinctions that were so keenly debated during 
that period may seem to be very far 
removed from anything lying within the 
covers of the New Testament, yet our dis- 
taste for the niceties of Christology should 
not blind us to the inalienable heritage we 
owe to the Conciliar Fathers. Withm the 
Church there are no lonser serious disoussiont, 
upon such points as fifteen hundred years 
ago were felt to be of paramount interest. 
Once for all those points were thrashed out, 
and, speaking broadly, cbuixsh and chapel 
have for centuries been agreed in the belief 
that the Christ was 'perfect Grod and 
perfect Man.' The Church of the Founder— 
who dare doubt P— has room within it for 
those who cannot without qnalification 
accept this doctrine of His Person, but the 
unity of Christendom which it represents is 
the Church of history. 

Professor Dubose places at the disposal 
of the plain man of average intelligence 
the history of the central doctrine of 
Christianity. His book is not meant for 
indolent triflers. For the reader who de- 
sires to know, and will be at some pains to 
learn that history, we can point to no better 
guide. Even when dealing with the most 
difficult discussions, it is luminous, and 
from the first page to the last we feel that 
we are in the himds of a teacher who has 
pondered deeply and worked hard to serve us. 

The Apostles' and the Nicene Creeds— we 
need not include the so-called Athanasian 
— ^lepresent not so much the full orb of 
doctrine that must be believed, but rathei 
the standard doctrines that the Church has 
felt ought not to be denied. That leaves 
the door open for the living Church to 
learn more and more of the truth. Pro- 
fessor Dubose, in his study of the past, is 
not blind to the possibilities of the future. 

Bishop Ga.ilor's Introduction supplies the 
historical frame to the dogmatic picture. 
The one is worthy of the other, and the 
joint product is a most excellent and valu- 
able book. 



•The Bcumeuicftl Councilt. By ProfMsor W. P. 
j>oboM, D.D. With aa Introduction by the Bight 
Hev. T. P. Qailor, D.D, (Edinburgh: T, and X. 
Clark. 6a4 
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NEWPOUHBiAlfD IN 1897.» 



Thoss who hare not aooess to Judf^e 
Prowse^s exbaastire work on the hittory of 
Newfoundland will find in Dr. Harvey's 
Newfoundland in 1897 a sufficient resume 
of the subject to enable them to grasp the 
present sitaation of affairs. Itong as is 
the history of the colony — and it dates 
at least four hundred years baok-^the in- 
terior of the island only began to be 
known about seTentr years ago, when Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, to the disgust of the 
fishery patricians, commenced to make 
roads to some of the villages inland. But 
it was not till 1864 that any idea was 
formed of the immense natural resources 
and vast mineral wealth that lay idle 
there. In 1881 the first sod of the first 
railway line was turned, and now there 
are nearly 700 miles of railway — all the 
property of the colony. The credit of this 
spirited railway policy is due mainly to Sir 
William Whiteway, whose portrait, to- 
gether with that of Lady Whiteway. 
adorns the frontispiece of this book. Next 
to Sir William the man whom Newfound- 
landers have most to thank for the boon 
of a trans-insular line, which promises to 
bring them in the direct line of travel from 
Liverpool to the chief Canadian cities, is 
3£r. E. G. Beid, the' Thomas Brassey ' of 
Canada, who contracted for the line. Dr. 
Harvey tells us the present position of the 
^reat railway : — 

8o vigorously has Mr. Beid prosecuted the 
work that only thirty miles remain, and the 
whole line will be completed to PorUau- 
Basques this year. By August a new steamer 
of the first class will be placed on the route 
between Port-au-Basques and Sydney, Cape 
Breton, now called Cabot Strait. This vessel 
will be fitted up with all modem improve- 
mpn6s and arrangements for comfort, and 
will make the passage to Sydney in less than 
six hours. There, connection vnth the 
American railway syston will be made, and 
passengers can thus reach all parts of the 
continent by raiL If ails will be conveyed by 
this route, and instead of a fortnightly mail, 
the people will enjoy the luimry of a tri- 
weekly mail. Business men will reap the 
benefit. A most attractive route for tourists 
and travellers will be established. Sports- 
men of all classes will resort to the new land 
for deer-stalking, salmon and trout fishiuff ; 
while those in search of fine scenery — sketco- 
ing and photographing — will find, along the 
west coast and amid the lakes and valleys of 
the interior, all that they could desire. There 
is little doubt, when hotel accommodation- Is 
provided, that Newfoundland will become a 
favourite health-resort. Its cool, health- 
giving, summer breeses will be enjoyed by 
those who can escape f rosn the soorchio^ heats 
of the great cities of Oaaada and the IJnited 
States. Before the great innovator, the rail- 
way, old things will pass away and a new and 
better social and industrial life will begin. 

About the construction of the railway there 
can be but one opinion. The most competent 
I pronounce it one of the best roads ever 



licTdown in a new country. There is no 
flimsy work on it ; all is Rolid and calculated 
to hbsfc. The road-bed is unsurpassed ; the 
rails heavy and of the best material ; the 
sleepers excellent ; and the bridges and cul- 
verts, of granite and steely are of the best con- 
struction. The passenger cars are of the 
same st^le as those used on the Canadian- 
Pacific BaUway. Pullman oars are to form 

• Newfoimdhuid in 18S7. By the B«t. X. Harr^j 
XJvP.* I* JK^So. (9anipsoi|i Low, lUrs^a Sad Qo. 9f.) 



pairt of the equipoftsnt. In short, Mr. Beid 
has left nothing undone to make the line 
attractive and successful. The most liberal 
arrangements will be made for the promotion 
of a mge passenger and goods trafi&c 

The book is enriched by some reprodoo- 
<»ons of excellent photc^raphs of New- 
foundland soeBery. For a young man our 
oldest colony still seems to be a country 
with great attractions, and if there §• a 
French shore queetion there is, at ledst, no 
native question, as in South Africa, for 
instance. 



8H0BT STOBIES. 



l>i>rothy Day, by Mrs. Heron Watson 
(Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, Is.), pro- 
fesses to describe the adventures of a child 
wife, that is, of an Bnglish girl who marries 
an old man under family compulsion. The 
heroine deserts hec husband as soon as she 
finds out that it was only her vsoney he 
wanted, and goes as oompaaion without 
salary to a lady whose advertisement she had 
seen. The tale would be more interesting if 
it were better told. The plot is so curiously 
like thatof llrs. W. K. CiiOoid's « A Flash of 
Summer,' which appeared a short time sgo^ 
tbst the coincidence strikes us as on^ of the 
most remarkable we have come across. 

We have begun rather to dread short 
stories of which the scene is laid in South 
Africa, the blood runs so freely and the 
horrors are piled so high. With the latest 
connection we ware agreeably disappointed. 
In the White Hecatomb, and Other Storiee, by 
W. C> Scully (Biethuen and Co. 6s.), contains 
some bloodshed and there are some horrors 
described, but there is also far more stress 
laid than is usual on the good side of native 
character. One particularly pathetic story 
turns upon the loss of a child, another on the 
conviction for theft of an innocent man, a 
thiifd on the murder, by order of a witch- 
doctor, of a native who was about to embrace 
Christianity formally and finally, having 
already undergone that awakening of the 
soul which Christians call convsirsionj but 
which, according to Mr. Scully, was also 
known in ancient times amongst Pagan 
,nationft. Taken as a whole, the probleuks of 
native life are handled by Mr* Scully more 
sympathetically and less superficially than 
is usual, and for that reason the book deserves 
special praise, as well as for the curious folk- 
lore in which story after story in rich. 

In While tlie Billy Boile (Simpkin. 
Marshall, and Co., Ltd. . 6s.) is collected a very 
striking series of studies of life in Australia. 
The author, Mr. Henry Lawson, devotes him- 
self especially to deecribing the life of the 
poor, both deserving and undeserving, some 
of his stories turning on the misfortunes which 
befall znen who settle on the land without 
possessing either capital or knowledge of 
agricultural matters, others on the strange 
shifts and rogueries of the colonial rolling 
stone. It is a depressing picture he paints, 
and one which should bring home to the 
Englisn public a fact often inadequately 
recognised — namely, that the social problems 
which await solution in some of our colonies 
are little less serious than those that have to 
be.faeed in England. 

A pretty story of 'pets' is related by W. J. 
Stillman in BUly and Hans (Bliss, Sands and 
Co. Is.). Two tricky squirrels full of affec- 
tion won thmr way into Mr. StUlman's heart. 
JBUly especially interpreted his desires to his 
proprietor by 'nods and becks' and even 
'wreathed smiles.' 'He would come to the 
edge of the table and nod to me to indicate 
that he wished to go into my pocket ot be put 



down to ran Iwoand tiie room.' With liuthei 
Mr. Stillman holds that squirrels^ — and other 
animals — ^may attain immortality ; 'thousands 
of human beings to whom we ds^ not deny 
the possession of immortal souls have not 
half Billy's claim to live for ever.' 

Mr. Fergus Hume has not failed t^ impart 
novelty to his new story. The Tombetone 
2V««MMre (Jarrold and Sons. Is. 6d.). It has 
an ^ment of antiquarian interest. A curious 
inscription over a grave leads, by a circuitooi 
route, to the discovery of w eal th. Much to the 
reader's delight the tricky French knave is 
treated to an April fool jok« by the clever Irish 
heroine. Thinking that he has stolen a bag of 
c6st]y gems he runs away 1;o France with a 
twopenny parcel of glass beads. The Irish 
lass then smiles quietly and weds the lawful 
owner of the fortune. 

The gloomy side of a child's life is por- 
tsayed in Whited , SepvZchres, by F. Lock- 
wood Oreen (Saxon and Co. 8s. 6d.). The 
child was good and died young. The writer 
gets in some rather satisfactory digs st 
Pharisaism and narrow-mindedness. 

Twenty-one kailyard and kirkyard sketches, 
with occasional gleams of humour, are con- 
tained in Mr. John Young's Scotch Ccmeot 
(Alex. Gardner. Is.). The dialect is quite ss 
difficult as any that has recently been 
published. 

' A score of bright, original readings by 
*Noah Little' (Mr. W. F. Maclaren) arS 
published under the suggestive title of 
Vhortlee (Maclaren and Sons« Is.). Many of 
the pieces have already obtained a wids 
circulation in ' Koah's 'previous volumes, now 
out of print. 

Atoned and A OaUfomian Oirl are lively, 
sensational novels in Mr. WUlismi Stevens'i 
' Family Story Teller 'series. 

In Mr. J. L. Owen's BwUroad Bomances (The 
Cotton Press. Is.), three stories calculated 
to break the back ofashort journey are related 
in attractive style. 

Mr. Howells makes merry at the expense of 
the fair sex in The Mouse Trap (David 
Douglas. 1«.). He relates the adventures of 
an apocryphal mouse with Willis Campbell, 
Amy Somers, Mrs. Bemis, Mrs. Curwen, and 
other ohacacters who have amused us in the 
farces to which the presentplay is a companios. 
Mr. Howells invests the ancient and common- 
place theory that women are afraid of mice 
with a delightful novelty and freshness. 

He Would he an OjfUer, by Belton Otterbum 
(The Bozburgbe Press. Is.), will appeal most 
to military men, but the style of the writer 
can hardly be called bieesy. 

Peggy's Deeision, by E. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Ltd. Is.), is a somewhat elementaty 
little love-story. Peggy, a girl whose ' simple 
dignity ' is fkrequentiy and rather us- 
necessarily dwelt upon, has her lines cast in 
dreary and unpromisiDg ways« She shares 
with an eider sister the task of nursing s 
querulous invalid father, and dreaming day- 
dreams of an intangihle but exalted nature. 
To her there comes the nephew of an old 
friend, who has also found life barren and fall 
of disappointment. With him marriage has 
been veiy mu3h a failure j but a faithless wife, 
since dead, and six children have not utterly 
soured him, and the first glimpse ho obtains of 
Peggy— on top of a hill in a gale of wind and 
a torrent of rain>^serves to rehabilitate bw 
faith in, and love for, womankind in general, 
and Peggy in particular. Peggy allows her- 
self to be wooed and In due time won, chiefly 
on aeoount, we imagine, of the brood of 
motherless children. She does not altogether 
love Allan Bussell, and in the intenral be- 
tween her promise and marriage she meew 
another whom she does love. But Peggy M 
staunch to her troth, and her * decision ' is m 
favour of remaining true to her pTomiae. 
Peggy herself is very well drawn, and ths 
story, slight ss it is, is not bftdtr told. 
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k BUCOEflSFUL BXPEBIMENT • 

Hi. ITtlfbxd Pollock's War and a Wheel i* 
ioteresting from two points of Tiew. It 
gifeia yeiy readable •eoofuit ef the zeoent 
war, which Mr. Pollock watched from the 
Greek nde, acting aa correspondeiit for a 
London morning paper. It also describes the 
Birked snccees which attended his Tory 
bold and original experiment of nsing 
a bicycle aa hSa eUsf means of 
letting abont the conntry. Some of the 
adTentores of tbe machine and its rider were 
decidedly oat of the common. They include 
being chased by shepherds' dogs during a 
Boonlight ride from Gbalcis to Athens, senr- 
ing as a target for Turkish marksmen, and 
taking part in tbe flight to Larissa. Fortune 
fftTOoiB the brare, and though Mr. Pollock did 
break a saddle-spring while riding across some 
pknghed land under shell fire, his machine, 
whieh was purofaased seoond-hand in Athens, 
stood the roBgb testa to which it was exposed 
10 well, and tne ease with which he was able 
to conrey it with him on tnuns and steamers 
isred so mucb time that he is disposed to 
regard the bicycle, when it can be used 
at all, as the true rehide for war corre- 
ipondonts. Yetezan war correqwndents 
inll, no doubt, say that he was exceptionally 
lucky, and perhaps regard the question 
of expense as one which need not ha?e been 
taised. So far as tbe war itself is concerned, 
Vr. Pollock confirms the accounts already 
giren of the incompetence of the Greek 
officers and the want of discipline among the 
loeo, tlie artillery in both respects contrMting 
fafonrably with the infantry. He also gives 
•peeific instances of the diflloalties tbe Greek 
authorities put in the way of correspondents 
who had important but unfaTOurable news to 
^ntmit. As might be expected, one or two 
of the stories he tells will not be relished by 
the indiriduala who figure in them. 



ENGLAKB AND SCOTLANDf 



Thi final union of the Kingdoois of England 
and SooUand took place in 1707. During the 
fow hnndzed years which preceded that 
aofpicions event projects of union had from 
time to time been in the air. In The Early 
Htiiorv qf the SeoUieh Union QiMfiiea Mr. 
OiBond descoribes the earlier attempts to 
^te the kingdoms, from the time of Edward 
the First to that of William the Third. He 
tells as of the wars, diplomatio intrigues, and 
matrimonial alliances by which monaschs 
ud itatesmen in England and Sootiand 
•trofe to make the two countries one. Two 
nlers of exceptional capacity and fotee of 
^ Edward the First and OUyer Oromwell, 
actually succeeded in making the wished-for 
onion an accomplished fact, though not with 
lay permanent result. The plans of Edward 
tbe First had hardly been oompleted * when 
lie found himsf>l^ confronted by tiiat combina- 
tion (A the Scottish pe(m]e which, during the 
^ga of his son, triumphed under the leader- 
iMp of Robert Bruce, and finally secured the 
complete independence of Scotland, on the 
field o( Bannockbum.' Erery trace of the 
^uiion effeoted l^ Cromwell was obliterated at 
tUBestoration. 

^m the nature of hia subject, Mr. Omond 
^ a sucoesnon of memorable historical 
^iiodes to deal with, and the lesult is a rery 
intereetiBg, as well as wery instruotiTe^ book. 



* Wv ud a Wheel: The Qreoo-Turkiih War as 
!*•« Tiom a BiOTcle. Bj Wilfred PoUook, SpeoUl 
9<»ntpoad«it for TH« Ifoniina Poet with the Chreek 
^nriiThaaMay, (Ohaito and Windna. Is.) 
^ TlMlttlj Htotory o( Ike Boottieh Union (Jneetioa. 
^0. W. T. Ostoad. (OUphantk Andenoa aad 



BBGEKT THE0L0OT.« 



Thb Angus Lectureship was founded 
fifteen years ago, in connection with the 
Bf^tist College, at Begenfs-park, in com- 
memoration c3 Dr. Joseph Angus's thirtr 
years' service to the College as its Principal, 
^e Doctor himself has now delirered the first 
course, and the lectures are published under 
the provisions of a fund which has been greatly 
bucreasedby long inrestment. The subject 
is that of Begeneraiim; with an argument 
briefiy dealing with the doctrine of 'The 
DiTine Fatherhood--aod the DiTine Sons- 
ship that Saves Men.' We do not, in some 
important particulars, agree with the position 
taken by Dr. Angus in respect to the Father- 
hood of God, or on some other points in the 
lectures} but we can honestly say that tbe 
book is worthy of an able divine, who has 
thought much and long, who has carefully 
studied his themes, and who backs his 
theological opinions with the sincerity and 
devotion of an honoured and useful life. 

Mr. Tomlinson is a pamphleteer of no mean 
authority. He is rei&ly leamed in all that 
concerns the ritual controversy, and this 
volume, chiefly made up of revised periodical 
articles, is brimful of curious and exact 
learning all pointing in a direction adverse 
to the High Anglican position. For the 
moment the Church of England is not in the 
Law Courts. Under shelter of the Lincoln 
judgment the Bomanising practices, which it 
was hoped might be checked, are more 
rampant than ever. How strong is the 
case for the Evangelical view on certain 
disputed points could, we should think, be no 
longer questioned after what Mr. Tomlinson 
has here set forth. Some of his papers have 
a wider interest than that of mere con- 
troversy. 'The Breaking of the Bread' is 
one of these. 

Third editions call for but brief notice. 
The Lord's Prayer, by Dr. Newman Hall, is no 
exception. It is i book that has been rightly 
valued as a ' practical ' piece of living divinity. 
The personal interpretation of 'evil,' as ' tbe 
evil one/ is accepted if not preferred. In 
regard to ' daily bread' we should like to have 
seen some notice taken of MoCleUan's 
exhaustive note on Matthew vi. 11. 

The fact that Father Gallwey's work on 
The Watches qf the PaesUm meets Boman 
Catholic needs is shown by its having reached 
a third edition. We do not care to criticise a 
series of religious meditations, but we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to doubt whether the 
ghastly frontispiece of the second volume can 
serve any useful devotional purpose. 

The late Dr. Hort, with all his weight of 
leamiDg, was never facile in the preparation 
of sermons. His son tells us in the ' Life and 
Letters ' that his father was often in a state 
of panic as Sunday approached, and the 
thoughts still ref ased to flow. Somehow they 
always did flow at last, and the volume of 
Village Sermane shows how faithfully, and on 
the whole successfully, a great scholar 

* The Angus Leotoreehip i Fint Series. 8U Lee^ 



tores on Seceneratloni The Diviae^Tatherhood— The 
INvine Sonanip th ., "^ , ~ 

H.A., ]>.D. (Alexander and Shepheard., fls.) 



» that Saves Men. B/ Joseph Angus, 



The Piurer-Book, Artioles and Homilies. By J. T« 
Tomlfaieon. (EUiot Stock. te.iMC.) , ^ 

The Lord's Frayer : A Practical Meditation. B/ 
ITewman Hall, iZ.B., ]>.D. (Edin.j Third Edition, 
Serieed. (Edinhnrgfai T. aad T. Clark. 4e.6d.) 

The Wafcohee of the Sacred Pastion, with Before and 
After. By Father P. Oallwey, B.J. Third Bsition. 
Two Volumes. (Art and Book Co. 6a. net.) 

Village BennoBa. By the Uto F. J. A. Hort, D.D., 
D.CL., LL.D., aometime Hatiean Profeeaor,aad Lady 
Maiiru«t'i Beader in DiTinity m the Unirenity of 
Gamhridge. (Maomillaa aad Co. 6e.) « ^ ^ 

The Admiring Chriat and Other Sermons. By S. A« 
Tipple. (Elliot Stock. 8s. 6d.) 

Helpe Towazds Beliel in the Chriatiaa JPaith. By 
BeT. 0. Q. Grifflahoofe, M.A. Preface by the Arch* 
bishop of Aromgh. (Ward aad Downey, Ltd, la.6d.l 



endeaToured to convey instruction to a con- 
gregation of unlearned people in their owa 
Luiguage. The aermons are rerr nraetioal in 
character. The prea(dier did his utmost 
to infuse into his hearers his own leal for 
Bible study. 

The keynote of The Admiring Chriet and 
Other Bermone, by Ker. S. A. Tipple, of Nor- 
wood, it the need of fision to perceiTe hidden 
bean^ and truth, not only in spiritual, but in 
natural things. 

Archbishop Alexander very justly describes 
^is defence of the (Christian religion as an 
' excellent treatise.' It had its origin in the 
endeavour to furnish ^ helps ' to a young nan 
who 'found himself in the rery ante>chamber 
of death without any of the luxnrious certi- 
tude of faitii.' Mr. Grifflnhoofe has evidently 
read much and thought deeply, and, a thing 
searoely less important, knows how to present 
the results of serious study in brief, popular 
chapters. The book is not meant to be ex- 
haustive, and it would be easy for the 
acientific apologist to point to weak places, 
and still more easy for the thorough-paced 
seep ic to do so. Nevertheless, the book is 
distinctly good. It would have been better 
without the foarteen pages about ' Other 
Beligiona.' 

THE QUABTEBLIES. 



PAIN TES PBICM OV LIFB, 
In The Monist for July the article by Dr. 
V7oods Hatchinson on ' The Value of Pain ' 
attacks a subject in which a majority of 
mankind are interested. A brief extract 
will suffice to set our readers on the author's 
track: 

* What is pain ? ' abstractly considered. * What 
is the difference and what the relation between it 
and pleasare P * We are all perfectly clear in our 
own minds on these qaestiona, in the concrete, 
from personal experience, bat how shall we define 
our oonoeptioD f On caref al altianate analysts we 
are driven to the aomewbat onexpeeted ooDolosion 
that pain and pleaaure are really both vibrations 
of one and the same chord. That tbe very sensi- 
tiveness which makes tbe one possible, necessarily 
makes the other also possible. That the only 
way to prevent painful impressions, from oar 
environment, is to destroy the mechanism whieh 
permits the reception of pleasurable cues. In 
short, life withoat pain would necessarily be life 
without pleasare. The old mythic poets made a 
ahrewd guess at this scientific truth when they 
described tbe Ufe on Olympus as 'colourless,' 
joyless/ and sang of the ^ twilight of tbe gods.' 
And Kipling's prophetic insight has caught the 
same ray, in his magnificent parable, tbe greatest 
poetic conception of the century, * 'The Children 
of the Zodiac.' 

More than this, the two sensations are not 
merely vibrations of tbe same chord, but Tarying 
deflrrees of the same vibraiions. The difference 
between them is one not of kind but of degree. 
Almost any pleasurable sensation can be trans^ 
formed into a paimf al one by simply increasing its 
intensitar, and saany painful onea into pleasurable 
merely by decreasing their intensity or c h a n g in g 
the circumstances. 



AUGUST BEYIEWB. 



THJI FOETNIQETLT, 



•TwBHTT Tears of Cycling' is a tempting 
artiole by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, who 
thirteen years ago took, throughout the 
length of Italy, the first tandem cycle ever 
Men there. We heartily commend it to 
Mr. Buflkin, especially the following paa- 
■age.— 

Even the casual wheel tripper, were he to 
hear of it. could not fail to be impressed by 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, where the cycler 
may rid^ without wilting his collar or soiling 
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her spats* for dajs, over oonstantlj yarying 
ftnd ever more beautiful roods. Kor, despite 
the blight that a fashionable popularity 
brings wifch it, has the charm vanished from 
Frorence. Mr. Raskin, when expending his 
best bad language upon cycles, really because 
they had succeeded ' papa's ' carriage, forgot, 
as we hope we shall nerer forget, uiat others 
may see the Jura and the sudden splendour 
of his beloTed view from the Ool de la FaoctUa 
as he did, even though they travel in another 
fashion — that, though they climb on an un- 
sightly wheel, though they have not his elo^ 
quenoe, they may feel the wonder of that land 
spread out below, with its moving or pausing 
waters, its sapphire lake and narcissus meads, 
its mountains and mountain snow melting into 
the sky ; ' all that living plain, burning with 
human gladness, studded with white towns, a 
milky way of star-dwellings cast across its 
sunlit blue.* 

For from the cycle is possible that delib- 
erate survey of countries through which the 
journey lies, not to be enjoyed, as Mr. Buskin 
rightly thinks^ from the window of the rail- 
way carriage. And for the cycler, again, as 
for the traveller by diligence or coach — * in 
the olden days of travelling, now to return no 
more ' — ^there is something better to be anti- 
cipated and remembered in the first aspect of 
each successive haltiag-place, than the new 
arrangement of glass roofing and iron girders 
reserved for the tourist by train. Even 
Venice, the town Mr. Baskin believes ruined 
in its approach beyond all others, has not 
altered in this respect for the cycler, who, 
also, if he but have imagination enough, may 
find ' muddy Brenta, vulgar villa, dusty cause- 
way, sandy beach,' rich in rapture, and the 
black knot of gondolas in the canal at Mestre 
more beautiful than a sunset full of clouds all 
scarlet and gold ; may wonder at the strange 
rising of Venetian waJls and towers out of the 
midst, seemingly, of the deep sea. And, if a 
railway bridge does cross the lagoon, the 
hurrying train, since he is not in it, may add 
new beauty to Southern waters as it did to the 
Northern Thames in the eyes of Turner, 
quick to discern the harmony that is wrought 
of rain, steam, and epeed. 

Mr. Bomesli Ghunder Datt writes on 
'Famines in India and their Bemedies,' 
and his views, being those of a native 
member of the Indian Oivil Service, are 
worth consideration. But bis snggestions 
for remedying the troubles of India, caused 
by periodical famines, are not of a very 
practical kind. One is to cat down the 
'Home Charges,' especially the military 
bill, part of which, he thinks, the British 
Exchequer ought to pay. Another is to 
introduce reform into the administration in 
the direction of decentralisation, and in 
making justice cheaper and more aooessibie. 
The third and most important is the 
introduction of a permanent settle- 
ment into those parts of India where 
it has not been introduced. The permanent 
settlement of 1793 in Bengal is said 
to have proved a great boon to the 
people as giving them resources where- 
with to withstand famine and other evils. 
On the other hand, Mr. Dutt has over- 
looked the fact that the creation of land- 
lords in a country does not necessarily pro* 
duce a contented peasantry. And to mak» 
a permanent settlement on the present 
basis would be to fix the Government 
revenue for ever at a time when things are 
at their worst. Still, if it could be done 
with the same security of tenure to the 
cultivator as to the landlord, we are 
inclined to think such a measure would 
strengthen the hands of the Indian Qovem- 



ment in binding the people to it by the 
only ties of loyalty that really count — ^tbose 
of personal interest. 

THE CONTBMPORABT. 

Belying upon a. series of uniformly in- 
teresting papers this month, rather than 
upon any especial distinguishing feature. 
The CorUemporary is a strong rather than 
a brilliant number. First and foremost, we 
may note Mr. H. G. Wells's appreciation of 
the novels of Mr. C^rge Gissing. It 
s^ks well for the generosity, if not the 
wisdom, of authors when one busy writer 
can find time and opportnnitv to advance 
the claims of another. Professor A. S. 
Ghosh suggests a remedy for famines in 
India, in the shape of a banking system, 
and Mr. G. Lacy Hillier contributes a 
paper, which the thoughtful speculator will 
do well to ponder over, on 'The Oyole 
Market' 

THJ TROQRESaiYS. 

Air American Tolstoist, Hon. Ernest 
Howard Crosby, describes how he spent 
two days with Count Tolstoy in the middle 
of 1894 From his reminiscences of the 
Count's dbUer dicta we give an extract : 

His ideas on the woman quostion are quite 
definite. He does not sympathise very fully 
with the present aims of tne ' new woman,' 
but he believes in leaving her at liberty. 

' Women's duties are domestic,' he told me, 
' but man has been in the wrong from time 
immemorial in forcing her to keep her place. 
Set her free, and she will come back and do 
voluntarily, and as an equal, the same work 
which she used to do as a slave and a drudge.' 

I told him that some two or three years 
earlier I had given up smoking, partly as a 
result of reading his article on the subject, 
but that I still frequently dreamt at night 
that I was indulging in a cigar, and was dis- 
gusted at myself for having broken my 
rcBolve. 

' That is strange,' said he. ' In the same 
way I often dream that I am going to war, 
and I do not know what to make of it.' 

I asked Count TolBtoy if he had read the 
replies recently published in the ' New Beview ' 
to his book ' The Kingdom of God is Within 
You,' and directed chiefiy against hu doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

' Yes,' he answered, ' but only one of them 
had any value, and that was the one which 
charged me with inconsistency in using vio- 
lent language, and the writer was quite 
right.' 

Speaking of a friend who was in bad 
healtb,^he referred to the necessity of using such 
experiences for our spiritual improvement. 
Then, turning to me as we were walking along 
a forest path, he said, smiling : 

' Yon are young and rich and in good health. 
You have every disadvantage.' 

I asked him if he did not think that a 
great change was taking place in the opinion 
of the world in the direction of social justice. 
He said that it seemed so to him, but that 
perhaps in his position, receiving as he did 
all. news of this character, he was liable to be 
misled as to the strength of the movement. 
He told me that he felt that he still had much 
tc do, and but a short time to do it in. 

In the same number; Mr. R. Wallace, 
M.P., delivers a jeremiad on the Decadenoe 
of the House of Commons. Two-thirds of 
the House 'at least it is impossible to 
regard with anything like intellectual 
respect' Mr. Wallace 'entered Parlia- 
ment a fairly honest man, and he is still 
trying to be one. But it is hard work, and 
his only comfort is that he may be, if not 



better, a little less bad than those who 
have said, inwardly, "Evil be thou my 
good." ' We had not thought things wers 
•o bad as that. 



t 



AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

[SlCOKD NOTICB.] 

» 
QUtTON A8 IT 18. 

Ik the new Windeor, Mr. B. S. Warren Bell 
combats one or two popular and erroneoni 
suppositions regarding Girton and its inmates. 
He tells us :-- 

The Girtonian is little more than a big toliool- 
Irl ; when she is not working she is pisying or 
. dking hookey, cycling, ifoi^ng, or drinking tea, 
whioh is invariably maae very weak (this is one 
of Qirton's nnwritten laws) ; she is blessed with 
an exoellent appetite ; she goes to bed early aod 
she gets up aarly ; and there yon have the a? orage 
'Varsity wobmui in a natshsU. Each stadent h«e 
two rooou, these being oonnected by folding 
doors. Beaidtfnoe at Newnham is said to be 
cheaper than at Girton, and yet Girton — on paper 
—appears to make no inordinate charges for 
maintenance and ednoation. The fees come to 
£^ per term, and this sum is an inolnsive one, 
there being at a ladies' college few of those extta 
diebnrsements that are too often a sore trial to 
the needy undergradaate. Speaking ronghly, a 
career at Girton ooats abont £100 a year. And 
when it is taken into consideration that the 
establishment is self-snpporting, it most be 
admitted that these terms are exceedingly 
moderate. A visit of a few hoars' dnration to 
Girton leaves a vague impression of endlen 
corridors, bright little rooms, green lawns, and 
packed bookshelTOs on one's mind. I qnitted 
Girton wiser than I entered it. I saw that there 
the far-famed blne-stooking is non-existent ; tliat 
the mosoles are cultivated quite as maoh as tbe 
brain, and that tbe atadents aeem to be profonndlj 
contented with their lot, each one being blewed, 
apparently, with that trnly enviable postessioo, 
a sound mind in a sonnd body. 



The Engliih lUuttnUed contains several 
articles of interest. Mr. Edward Clodd and Mr. 
Herbert Ward write respectively on the scien- 
tists and the explorers of the Queen's reign; 
while Mr. Albert D. Vandam gives a lifely 
account of George the Third's Jubilee, which 
is curiously illustrated. An interview with 
Sir G^rge Newnee elicits his recipe for the 
making of a fortune — * the provision for the 

Sublic of something it lacks and yet requires/ 
[r. Andrew Lang's article on 'Mid-Centuiy 
Cricketers' will be appreciated by followers o( 
the national game, but they will be amused 
at his assertion that ' yon may sit at Lord's 
for a season, and never see a shooter.' The 
other contents include ' At the Grave of Aone 
BrontS,' by Percy Cross Standing; Mr. Chirk 
Russell's * Pictures from the Life of Nelson, 
and some short stories. 

Knowledge contains a learned and interest- 
ing article on * The Pedigree of the Cat,' by 
R. Lydekker, B.A., r.R.S. Our domestic 
tabby apparently descended from the Kaffir 
cat figured on the tombs of Ancient Egypt. 

The Litdgate contains an interesting illns- 
trated article by Mr. Walter Wood on * Doctor- 
ing Lofty Chimneys,' and another by Mr 
Roger Pooock, in which tbe author describes 
his experiences on one of the steamers that 
bring cattle to this country from across tbe 
Atlantic. Two artidea of sporting interjt 
describe the 'Making of a Bicycle' and the 
• Cost of Yachting.' The fiction includes the 
final instalment of Mr. Barry Pain's noTel. 
and short stories by Mr. Edwin Pugh, Mr. 
F. M. White, and others. . 

One of the most amusing things m ^Ao^ 
man' 9 Magazine o/ Fictionie Mr. W. L. AJden > 
more or less vpracious account of [^o^^J^ 
Marriage Bazaar.' Mr. G. B. Burgm, witft 
'The Man Who Was Ashamed/ and JiiU 
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^ Htrbert Flowerdew with % partioalarlj 
itaitliog 7«c pathetic sketch of life in humble 
places, entitled ' Mary Ellen's Bomanoe/ add 
oomiderftblj to the interest of the number. 



rke ForelvBer In the W%rmjm,HL 

Bj Ernest Bdwin T^liiams, author of 
< Xsde in Germany.' This Tolume is made np 
of papers whidx appeared under the same 
title in The New Beview, an expanded yersion 
U in srtiole from Th« Saturday BwUWf'^tgn- 
in^ that 'the 8Ugar4>eet industry awaits 
instant and — bounties apart — profitable pro- 
secation in this country/ and dissertations 
on 'Agricultural Banks/ 'Light Bailways/ 
and 'Burdens on. Land.' Mr. Williams, who« 
of course, takes a most gloomy view of the 
sitQAtion, adfocates co-operation on the part 
of indiriduala and Protection on the part o^ 
the State, accompanied by a Land Court to 
prerent the owners of land enacting ezorbi- 
laiit rents. It does not appear that Mr. 
Williams has giyen the attention it deserves 
to the prevalence of agricultural depression 
in other countries^ nor does he provide more 
than a rather vague outline of the fiscal 
reforms he wishes to see Introduced. We 
gather he would not impose duties on food 
imported from British possessions. Mr. 
Williams makes so much use of evidence laid 
before the Boyal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression that it seems a pity he should 
baTO published his book before that Commis- 
sion brought out their Beport. His opinions 
do not convey the impression of being those 
of an expert in agricultural matters or on 
qoestions of local taxation to the extent 
desirable, considering the boldness of the 
reforms he advocates, and the confidence 
with which they are advocated. (W. Heine- 
Biann. 2s. 6d.) 



The following books and pamphlets also 
lie on our table : 

JPoitndaiioa TnUlu of Scripture as to Sin <md 

Balvaiion, In twelve lessons. By John Laid- 

law, M.A., D.D., Professor of Systematic 

llieology. New College^ Edinburgh. (Hand- 

hooks for Bible Classes and Private Students.) 

Br. Laidlaw says that ' The substance of the 

hook has been repeatedly given orally to 

audiences of Christian workers, and students 

of practical Christianity.' It is now for the 

first time published. We venture to state 

that we do not agre^ with the writer in some 

of the positions which he takes up in these 

lessons; but we admire and commend the 

SDocinct and lucid wa^ in which he has done 

his work. The book is a model of clearness 

and simplicity. Dr. Laidlaw is manifestly in 

sympathy with the opinions of the great body 

of Evangelical Christians. It is gratifying to 

note that he writes in a courteous wav of 

those from whom he differs. His book 

is an excellent sidditlon to an admirable 

•eries. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. Is. 6d.) 

TKs Story of a Bu$y Hfe. BecoUeotions of 

. Hrs. George A. PauU. Edited by J. B. Miller, 

DD. The subject of this story was a young 

American lady, descended from good Scotch 

and English ancestry. ' Her grandfather was 

* dergjman of the Church of England. Her 

grandmother was a sister of Sir Charles 

Oilmour, Commander of the British Forces in 

Canada in 1887.' On her mother's side she 

had for a lineal ancestor ' one who was named 

i& the Charter given to Connecticut by 



Charles II. Her grandmother and the poet 
liODgfellow were cousins. Her own father was 
a clergyman in the American Episcopal 
Church, and the failure of his health brought 
for his daughter Minnie (afterwards Mrs. 
Panll) the necessity for hard work and the 
overcoming of many and sore difficulties. She 
was, howeyer, brare, dauntless, and resource- 
ful. When she became a Chiistian her whole 
life was inspired with marvellous enthusiasm, 
which dominated all thought and work. Her 
marriage with Mr. Paull — a young Presby- 
terian minist(>r— brought her into a sphere 
which she filled with unremitting zeal, and 
gracious efforts for the good of those whom 
she could reach with tongue or pen. As a 
writer for the young she won a high place in 
the States. But life brought sorrows which 
told upon her delicate frame. The story of it 
all is given Tory touchingly in this deeply 
interesting book. (Hodder and Btoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Nonconformist Miniiier^i Ordinal. Being 
a Book of Services for use at Baptismal, 
Communion, Marrisge, and Burial Services. 
This is a work which many Nonconfot'mist 
ministers will be glad to know of and to 
possess. It is a handily and tastefully pre- 
sented book ; as convenient in size, type, and 
binding as could be desired. One or two of 
the prayers are, in our judgment, too long ; 
but the minister can easily shorten them at 
discretion. We should give greater promin- 
ence to the Fatherhood of Ood in the 
Baptismal Service, and might alter ex- 
pressions here and there throughout the 
little volume, but we like it so well as to g^ive 
it a word of frank and hearty commendation. 
(H. B. AUenson. Is. net.) 

A Judicial Error, The Truth ahoTtt the 
Dreyfue Ca$e, By Bernard Lazare. A trans- 
lation, with additions bringing the story 
up-to-date, of a pamphlet which appeared first 
of all in Brussels and then in Paris, setting 
out the reasons for regarding the condemna- 
tion ef Captain Dreyfus as a most gross mis- 
carriage of justice. The writer of some intro- 
ductory notes, compiled for the present 
edition, states that frequent visits to Paris 
bring him into constant communication with 
every class of French society, and that he 
has observed a growing feeling In faTOur of a 
fresh inquiry. Extracts from the English 
Press are also supplied showing the surprise 
and reffret excited at the time by the secrecT 
with which the trial was conducted. (Ward^ 
Lock, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

The Penitent Bandito; or. The History of 
the Conversion and Death of the Most Illus- 
trious Ix>rd Signer Troilo Savelli, a Baron of 
Bome. Translated by Sir Toby Matthew. 
Beprinted from the edition of 1663. Signor 
Troilo Savelli was a young nobleman who 
fell into very evil company. In the hope of 
rescuing him his mother had him arrested for 
some minor offence. After his arrest graver 
charges were brought against him and he 
was beheaded in the Castle of St. Angelo, on 
the 18th of Aprils 1592. The fortitude and 
resignation with which he met his fate, and 
the fervour of his penitence were described in 
the most touching manner by the Jesuit who 
acted as his confessor. A translation made 
by Sir Toby Matthew of the Jesuit's book was 
published in 1620 and again in 1668, the 
present reprint being a facsimile of the latter 
edition with some alterations in the spelling. 
One especially interesting feature in the 
story is that Signor Troilo was attended by 
one of the confraternities of men of gentle 
birth formed to comfort and pray with 
criminals on the night preceding their execu- 
tion. The contrast between the piety of this 
custom and the levity often attending execu- 
tions in England in the past is deservedly 
commented on in the translator's preface. 
(Art and Book Company. Is. net.) 



Among Boen and Baiutoi and with Barkly'i 
None. The Story of our Life on the frontier. 
Extended and thoroughly revised up to date. 
By Fanny A. Barkly. Mrs. Barkly went to 
Basutoland as wife of a resident magistrate. 
Her husband had been in the Army and, 
when the ' Gun War ' broke out, joined the 
troops and distinguished himself Tery much. 
She, during the hostilities, found refuge, with 
her young child/ren, in the Orange Free State, 
and tbere took an active part in forwarding 
despatches. Apart from the excellent idea it 
gives of the good sense and pluck with which 
an English lady can adapt herself to circum- 
stances and face the hardships of isolation 
in time of i>eace and the anxieties and dangers 
of war, the book is interesting, thanks to the 
information it contains about the Basutos, 
whose ways Mrs. Barkly had studied sym- 
pathetically and impartially. To the account 
given in earlier editions of the personal 
adyentores of her husband and herself, and of 
the quaint sayings and doings of their 
children, Mrs. Barkly has added a very brief 
sketch of the history of Basutoland after the 
' Gun War,' winding up with a warning that 
the relations of the Free State Boers, both 
with the Basutos and with the English with 
whom they come in contact, lutve been 
described to her as becoming strained. One 
does not often find a writer as anxious as Mrs. 
Barkly shows herself to say a good word 
wherever possible for people and things. 
(The Eoxburghe Press. 28. 6d.) 

Wherrfi^re, O Ood f or, a Modern Esdras. By 
Charles Herbert. The author deals in a 
clever and very striking way with some real 
religious difficulties which are undoubtedly 
felt by not a few people in these times, such 
as those which gather around the presence and 
power of sin in a world which is governed by 
God I the thought which haunts some minds 
when they reflect upon the need of a Saviour, 
and the oircnnutance that He came so late in 
time ; and, generally, the very gradual and 
limited nature of the Divine Bevelation to a 
troubled and needy race; and the diffi- 
culties which beset the doctrines of prayer 
and the Atonement. There is much tluit is 
helpful and stimulating in these colloquies. 
Mr. Herbert may be assured that he holds a 
pen which his readers may learn to value, and 
by which they and others may be aided in 
matters of deep importance. ( H. B. Allenson. 

The Story of a Billiard Ball. By Arthur J. 
Mounteney Jepbson. In the guise of a pretty 
love-story^ the author has contrived topreient 
the very entertaining history of a billiard 
baU from the time that it was part of a 
mammoth tusk in the wilds of Africa to the 
time when, rounded and polished in the 
workshop, it rested on the mantelshelf of an 
English country house. It was a happy 
thought, excellentlv conceived, and ci^ably 
carried out, and the book should interest 
young folk. (Saxon and Co. 2s. 6d.) 



\^ Fvhli$her$, when tending hooke for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the pricss. 



*«* The Editor does not hold himeelf reepon* 
tihle for the custody or return of umolicited 
coniributione, even when tiampt are tent. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

JUL GIUNT ALLSN'S 'AFSICAN MILUONAIRS.. 

Sir,— In your notice of these admirable 
stories you say, * After the extraordinary 
success of the stories dealing with the almost 
superhuman ingenuity of Sherlock Holmes, 
it is not at all sur prising to find dozens of 
authort willing to tread as closely in the foot- 
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■teps of Dr. Conan Doyle as th« page did in 
those of good King Wenceslas/ 

Wliat resemblance there is between 'An 
iif rican Millionaire ' and the * Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes ' it would be hard to say^ but 
it is quite time that the public should know 
what no one has yet told them, that Dr. 
Conan Doyle is himself only an imitator. The 
creator of Sherlock Holmes was Edgar Allan 
Foe. Dr. Conan DoTle's amateur detective is 
merely K. Dupin with an English name.— I 
am, yours obeoiently, 

WlLLtUC HOLtOWATy 

Author of ' Sententi» Juris.' 
Egmore, Weskgate-on-Sea. 



•THB JAWB OF DSATB.r 



Dear Sn, — ^In examining the issue of Thb 
tarwMMMt WosLD of July 16, we find a very 
unpleasaAt reference made to ourselves on 
page 60, third column. Commenting on a 
critique that appeared in the American 
Truth of 'The Jaws of Death/ you state 
that the book 'has apparently been recently 
reprinted in America, doubtless, without any 
reference to the author^s wishes.' 

As we purchased from the English publisher 
the American rights to this work, we feel that 
you have done us an injustice, and beg that 
you will set us riffht in the eyes of yoov 
readers. If Mr. Alien has any cause of com- 
plaint it is against the.people on your side. 

In connection with tiiis item may we ask 
why it is that Englishmen always conclude 
thii unless a book is marketed simultaneously 
with the English edition, the American 
edition, when it does appear, must of necessity 
be a pirated one P Many American poblishers 
defer marketing English books nntU the 
proper season here, and many pay for the 
right to issue in America books which, by the 
provisions of the Copyright Law, are public 
property in this country. 

We shall esteem it a great favour if you 
will remove the impression creatcsl by your 
remark, and beg to remain, yours very 
sincerely, 

H. B. Hadlit, President. 

Hew Amsterdam Book Company, Kew York. 

rWe are glad to learn that ' many ' American 
publishing houses have adopted the rule 
referred to in ^e cooclnsion ox Mr. Hadlej's 
letter. That the rule is not universal is, how- 
ever, too evident from the frequent examples 
brought to our notice. The latest we heard 
of is a so*called uniform edition of Mr. 
William Le Queux's books, without any 
arrangement with author or publisher. Aji 
regards Mr. Hadley's own house, we would 
point out that our reference to the reprinting 
of ' The Jaws of Death ' did not necessarily 
imply any dishonourable action on its part, 
but we admit that it might have been read in 
that sense, and are very glad to be able to 
remove the impression.— Ed. i.TT.] 



QUBBIBB. 

[Th4 Editob doii not guamni— immedM* 

ini^um of gneriss, and cannot entor into eorrtr 

tpondtftice rtgarding their non-inierUom Will 

eorrwpondmttplMs^ Virit$ eltarly f j 

Authobs Wantid— 
Of the following lines (quoted in Friswell'" 

* The Oestle Life'): 

' If the lamp be not lighted, what then f 
If the talents were two or were ten, 
If the work be not done P Why, amen. 
The dead past i« past, and no more 
Can you aot the <Md foolishness o'er t 
You've your tally— 'tis ten and threescore*' 

—T. B. Y, 
(1) 'Pray, pray, no help but prayer,' 

and (2) oCthe erigiaaKOreekr) of the lines tcaast 

atedt 



* They told me, Heradeitos, they told me yon were 

dead. 
They gave me bitter news te hear and bitter 
teacs to shed,' Ac. 

— BUTH. 

PUBLISKBBS WANTSD— 

Of (1) Arohbithop Land's 'Diary*; (fl) Bishop 
Qoodman's * Memoirs.'— 0. Bbts. 

Of a work bv the late Sir John Skeltoa on 
' Mary Queen of Soots.' said to have been pub* 
lishedatje8.-A.J.W. 

Of a modem edition of John Leland's 
'Laborious Jonrney and Sewohe for England's 
Antiquities.'— H. T. T. 

BERBSIfCBS WAVTSB— 

To a passaffs defining wit and humour whioh 
ende thus r ^The deteotlon of remote reeem- 
blanees, the eesenoe of wit.'— William Hol- 

LOWAT. 

To following quotations, from Cowper \ 

(1) ' Greatly pityisg whom the world calls happy.' 

(2) ' Throned above all heights He condescends 

To call the few that trust in Him, His 
friends.' 
(8) * Alae I from such a heart as mine. 
What can I bring Him forth f 
Mj best if ttained and dyed with siUi 
My all is nothing ifortb.' 
•~J. 



(ff^fii anMv^ring queries, fcincUy five tho dato 
pf qutrg. AU oanosrs ore to ho doomod grw' 
tuUoviM, Lttioro addrooHd to ^umstt, omro of 
Kdiijtor, cannot bo forwardod*'] 

AuTHOB Found- 
To E. p.—* Oh I what is thii/ &o., is from last 
verse of Boesetti's sonnet, *The Monoobord,' 
No. 79 of 'The House of life.' The third line 



* The lifted s7i^/ted steeps, and sU the way t ^ 
-C. J. C, M. S. B., Ac. 



PUBLICATIOIMS OF THE TTBEK 



rietlon. 

Good Mrs. Hypoobitx. A Study in Self- 
Bigbteonsness. By 'Bita/ (Hutchinson and 
Co. 3e.6d.) 

An Altbuist. By Ouipa. (T. Fisher TJnwin. 
28. 6d.) / r V 

Ths Fascination ov^thb Kino. By Qxrt 
BooTHBT. (Ward, Lock, and Co., Ltd. 5b.) 

Thb Pibatb and the Thbvx Cuttsbs. By 
Captain Mabbtat. lUastrated Edition. (Mao* 
millan and Co., Ltd. 8r. 6d.) 

Fob Loyb or Mabjobib. ' Family Story 
teUer.' (Wm. Stevens, Ltd. Is. 6d.) 

All Sobts and Conditions or Mbn. By 
Sib Waltib Bisant. Cheap Edition. (Ohatto 
andWindns. 6d.) 

That Chabxino Widow. By Clabxncb 
Haxltk. (The Boacburgh Press. 6d.) 

Bloirrapliy. History, ana Travel. 

Hobnb*8 Guidb to Whitbt. lUostrated. 
Fifth Edition. (Whitby : Home and Son. li.) 

BiCHABD Wbavbb's Litb Stobt. Edited hj 
Bev. Jambs Fatbbson, M.A. (Morgan and 
Soott. 8«.6d.) 

With thb Qbbxks in Thbssalt. By W. 
Kinnaibd Bosb, Special War Cor respondent for 
Beater's in the Greoo*Tarkuh War. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 



Eppb's Ck>C0Anra.— Cocoa-Nib Extract (Tea-like).— 
Tha cboloest roaatad niba (brokas-np bMoa) of the 
natural Cocoa, on baiog sabjactad to powavfal 
hjdraalio preaaurB, give forth tbair azcaas of oil. laar- 
log for nae a finely flaroured powder—* Cocoune/ a 
prodact wbioh, whan prepared with boiltng water, haa 
the conaiataaca of tea, of which it is now baaetciatly 
taU^f the placa with many. Xta aotira principle baiaf 
a gentle nerre etiittalant, ■uppliae the needed energ/ 
without nndoly exciting the eyttem. Bold only in 
tine, by arpoavf, labeiM * JsBMa Eajf and Oo^Xtd^ 
Bomcw>pathioCnemiata« liondon.'— [Aj>vz.I 



Thb Makiho ofEnoland. 9y Jomk Biohabb 
Qbbbn, H.A. In Two Vols. * Bversley Series.' 
(Maomiliaa and Co., Ltd. lOs.) 

ruissophr* Selence, «a« E4aeBtl«B. 

Thb TuTOBiAL Tbioovoicbtbt. BtWillux 
Bbiuos, M.A., and G. H. Bbtan, So.I). (W. B. 
CUve. ds.6d.) 

EiTCLiDi Books L-IV. By Bupbbt DBAXnr, 
M.A« (W.B.CUve» 2s. 6d.) 

Alot Mubbat. a Storr of the Stars for 
Children. (Dover t C. Goulden: Londoo; 
Simpkini Marshall, and Co., Ltd. ls.6d.) 

TnT BwOLiSKMAir on thb Comtimbbv^ 
Italian. The Polygbt Kuntso Systesd. (Th, 
Wohlleben. Is.) 

Thb Bsigns vbox thb Conqubst in Bhtxu 
roB A Child. By WilliAx Knioht, M.A. 
(Simpkin Marshall and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

PBAcnoAL Astboloot. By Alan Lbd. 
Seeon4 Edition* revised. (Cffioes of Modom 
Astrology. Ss. 6d .) 

EvBNiNCF Schools 0>iib, 1897-8. Behool 
Boa/rd Chronulo Edition. (Grant and Co., Ltd. 
6d.) 



PMtry mmd. tMm \ 

The Pobtioal Wobks ov William Wobds* 
WOBTH. Edited by WiLUAX Knioht. Yol^ 
YIU. (MaomiUan and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

BeUfTloas. 

Thb Lbssonsov Holt Scbiptubb. Sever- 
ally illnstrated by Thoughts in Yerae gathered 
from 500 writers. By the late Bev. J. H. Wani* 
LTN, M.A. In Eight Vols. VoL VII. i Propts 
Lessons for Sundays.' (Bemrose and S<mi. 
218. net.) 

Libbllus Pbbcuk : A Manual of Prayers for 
the Use of Clergy, and Dedioated to the Mem* 
hers of the Pastoral Order. By Ona of Theoh 
selves. (John Hodges. 3a.6d.J 

■iscellfuiasas. 

Thb Fbbb Libbabt. Iti History and Preitsfe 
Condition. By John J. Oolb. Vol. I., in the 
* Library Senee,' edited by Dr. B. Gabnitt. 
(Geo. Allen. 6s. net.) 

Childbbn's Wats. Being Selections from the 
Author's ' Stndieeof Childhood,' with eome Addi- 
tional Matter. By Jaubs Sullt. MJL.,LLJ). 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.* 4a. 6d.) 

A Biblioqbapht ov Gilbbbt Wbitb. By 
Edwabd A^ Mabtin, P.G.S. (Boxborgha 
Press. Ss.) 

Thb Enotolopjidia ov Spobt. Edited by 
the Earl of Suvvolk and Bb bkshibb, Usdlst 
Pbbk, and F. G. Aplalo. Part 6. (Lairrenco 
andBoUen. Ss*) 
rmmi^lilets. 

How to Lbabn to Swnc. (The Snaday- 
Sohool Union. 2d.) Sacbxd SnciLiTVDBS. 9d. 
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•THE CHRISTIAN.'* 

Trebi are some books tliat come to us 
lith the h&ll-mark of literature impressed 
upon them, altliongh they are few indeed 
compared with the Tast multitude of 
books that have to fight for recognition 
and rarely, if ever, attain to it. That 
The Christian belongs to the few we hsTe 
no doubt whatever. Comparisons, we 
bow» are sometimes odious, but they 
are inevitable and also useful The 
leader of Mr. Hall Caine's latest novel 
Till not be slow, we think, in finding a 
timikrity in subject between it and Mrs. 
ffumphiy Ward's 'Eobert Elsmere.' 
The resemblance is not a close one, but it 
b possible to find points in which John 
Storm-— well named, for he is a male 
hurricane, and GI017 is his feminine 
eounterpart — ^recalls the hero of Mrs. 
^ard*8 great theological novel. In his 
religions sympathies John Stonn was 
Iw removed from Robert Elsmere ; he 
^M a priest built on the model of 
Newcome, the ' pale ascetic who wrestled 
tfin years with London poverty, leaving 
youth and nerves behind him in the milSe.' 
^ if ecclesiastical differences be set on 
one side, Storm and Elsmere are types of 
men whom the world regards as fanatics 
^men who are in revolt against conven- 
^nal creeds and methods, eager to reform 
»ciety by the light that bums in their 
own souls, yet held back, in very 
different ways, by the limitations of 
their natures. Elsmere was harassed by 
^ves of intellectual doubtings as to 
the truth of doctrines ; Storm was never 
ni much difficulty of that kind, but found 
his pursuit of the Christian ideal impeded 
^fiis passion for a particular woman. 
The 8t5)ry of each ends in gloom and 
apparent failure, although Mrs. Ward 
^ to lift the gloom a little in the case 
ot her hero by making the New Brother- 
hood he had founded survive its founder, 
^th every appearance of flourishing 
without him. That Glory, with her 
volatile temperament, would carry on 
otomi*8 mission in the London slums 
WT more than a very brief period is not 
^J conceivable. But if there be some 
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analogy between the two stories regarded 
as descriptions of soul-conflict, in the 
treatm^it and the accessories the gulf 
between them is profound. Where Mrs. 
Ward touches the evils of modem society 
with a pin-prick, Mr. Hall Caine 
plunges his sword in up to the 
hilt The Christian is a realistic novel 
of an advanced type. To say that there 
is no reserve would be untrue and xmf air, 
but if Mr. Caine stops short of emulating 
Zola in his delineation of the sordid 
scenes and festering sores of our social 
system, he is miles ahead of such writers 
as Mrs. Ward. Something is generally 
left to the imagination, and in one or two 
scenes, notably the interview in Glory's 
drawing-room on the night after the 
Derby, we hold our breath in anxiety as 
to how far the novelist will dare to tell 
all he evidently intends. 

That Mr. Caine has flung down the 
gauntlet in the clerical arena is 
evident before we have proceeded 
far in the history of John Storm. The 
point he wants to make is, as we under- 
stand him, that the various methods 
adopted by diffeFent sections of the 
Church of England fail, and must fail, 
some of them grotesquely, to cope with 
the evil f oi^^es at work in society and 
inherent in human nature. It is an 
iconoclastic effort pure and simple, and 
we are unable to find any hint of a better 
way to cope with the hideous mass of 
rottenness that surrounds us. In this 
respect The Christian bears a close 
resemblance to Ibsen's creations, and 
must be classed among pessimistic novels 
— at least, we await with interest the 
analysis of the optimist critic 
who can find the key, which to 
us seems wanting. In the 'author's 
note,' at the end of the book, Mr. Caine 
tells us it has been his design ' to depict, 
however imperfectly, the types of mind 
and character, of creed and culture, of 
social effort and religious purpose,' which 
he thinks he sees in the life of England 
and America at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. His story is abundantly 
rich in incident, so much so that a critic 
must despair of giving an adequate idea 
of his plot in a few paragraphs. 
Side issues and subsidiary plots are 
unusually numerous, but the author 
has so deftly interwoven them 
with the fortunes of his hero and 
heroine that it is difiicult to separate 
them. 

John Storm is the only child of 
Lord Storm (a peer in his own right and 
a widower), and nephew of the Earl of 
Erin, who is Prime Minister of England 
and a bachelor. Politics seemed, there- 
fore, to be John's natuml vocation, as it 
was the profession his father destined 
him for ; but, as frequently happens, at 
twenty -two John chose the Church, not 
as a profession, but by reason of a 
' call ' to be a Christian Socialist. This 
estranged him for ever from his father. 



and involved the suppression of a grow- 
ing passion he had (merished for Glorj 
Quayle, the granddaughter of Parson 
Quayle, a young lady who has inherited 
a vivacious temperament from b^ 
French mother, the daughter of a- 
famous French actress. The person- 
alities of these two young people 
are explained to us with minute detail, 
but for our purpose they may be 
summed up as, on the one hand, emlx>dy« 
ing the spirit of revolt against thepomps 
and vanities of the world, and, on 
the other, as displaying a repellent 
attitude to the reshtdnts of a religioua 
life. Between these two persons comet 
the subtle bond of love, and the whole 
story is concerned with the struggle of 
John Storm to conquer in the interests 
of his work his passion for GI017, aiid> 
of Glory Quayle's vain efforts to recon* 
cile her delight in the pleeaures ci lifo 
with her devotion to the man around 
whom much of the romance of her girl- 
hood had gathered. 

The growth of Glory Quayle from a 
little red-headed witch of six, who had 
more than a child's genius for make- 
believe, a bom mimic in fact, 
to the tomboy of ten and spoilt 
girl of thirteen, who proposed an elope* 
ment to a schoolbov of her own aee 
and actually carried it out, putting to 
sea with him in her boat, and being 
rescued by John Sterm in his yacht, pre- 
pares us for troublous times when she 
shall attain the age of womanhood. Her 
first opening in life comes in the shape 
of a post as probationer at a London 
hospital, obtained for her by John Sterm 
himself, who had just been appointed 
chaplain, and had been enjoined by her 
grandfatiier. Parson Quayle, to exercise 
a kind of guardianship over her. Almost 
at her entrance upon this career sh6 is 
thrown into the society of a young man,* 
Brake, now private secretary to a Home 
Secretary and the heir to a baronetey; 
whom she recognises as the very individual 
with whom she had planned the elope- 
ment already mentioned. The meeting 
with Drake takes place at a ball, held 
in the lecture room of a hospital, a 
ball opened, too, by the President of the 
College of Surgeons in person (so it warf 
no hole-and-corner affair), and attended 
by nurses in imiform, a large number of 
medical students and visitors, such as 
Drake and his friend Lord Eobert lire 
— ^the latter a debauchee of the worst 
type. This meeting leads to others of 
which Glory makes no secret to the 
chaplain. John Storm is tortured 
by them, but finds his influence of no 
avail in preventing her growing acquaint- 
ance with men whom he regards as 
libertines. Even the shock of finding 
out the wickedness of Drake's chum. 
Lord Eobert XJre, in the matter of the 
seduction of Polly Love, her fellow- 
nurse and friend at the hospital, doei 
not make Glory see the precipice on 
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wUcli she is walking, or if she sees 
it she belieyes herself safe in her 
oini sense of rectitude. Meanwhile, 
Jbhn 'Storm has been discovering 
that a Canon of the Church, to whom he 
has be^n sent by his uncle as curate, need 
not necessarily be a true minister of 
Christ, but may be as utter an impostor 
and hypocrite as any mere layman, and 
yet end by becoming an Archdeacon and 
Chaplain to the Queen. Disillusioned 
aud disgusted. Storm enters a Brother- 
hood, the Society of the Holy Geth- 
semane, popularly called the Bishopsgate 
Fathers, 'one of the many conventual 
institutions of the English Church which 
came as a sequel ' to the Oxford Move- 
ment. His assumption of the cassock 
barely precedes Glory's dismissal for 
breach of discipline &om the hospital, 
and, as she has now no one else to apply 
to, we find her appealing to Drake 
for assistance to get on the stage, 
an appeal which that immaculate 
person not unnaturally misunderstands, 
and treats as a proposal of a very 
different description. Eepulsed and 
degraded in her own eyes by the manner 
of her repulsion. Glory becomes a waif 
ii^ London, but maintains her purity 
through scenes and experiences of a kind 
not often treated of by writers of English 
' society ' novels. She finds shelter with 
•ft bal^-farmer, who keeps a tobacconist's 
«hop } she attends the foreign clubs in 
Soho; sells programmes at a theatre — 
sells one, indeed, to Drake, without, 
however, being recognised; gets taken 
up by a professional whom she 
had helped to nurse in the hos- 
pital, and finally emerges as 'Gloria,' 
a music-hall star of great promise. About 
this time John Storm has had enough of 
* retreat * in the Society of the Holy Geth- 
semane, and comes out with the convic- 
tion that it is his duty to heaven to 
champion the oppressed, especially fallen 
and suffering women. With money 
supplied to lum by his uncle, the Prime 
Mmister, under the pretence that it is 
due to him as his mother's dowry. 
Father Storm, as he is called, rents a 
vacant proprietary church in the East- 
end and starts his crusade, being helped 
by members of the Brotherhood and by 
some sympathetic ladies. Later on this 
church is bought over his head by 
Drake, and Lord Bobert Ure, to be 
turned into a theatre, where Glory 
is intended to appear in a new and risquS 
'piecer Somewhere about this time Storm 
makes his belated proposal of marriage to 
Gtlorj, which she accepts, confessing that 
she has long loved him. But when she 
discovers that he not only requires her 
to abandon the stage — ^which she was 
willing to do — ^but to devote herself 
heart and soid to his work amongst the 
poorest of the poor in London, or, on her 
rejecting this, to go with him among the 
lepers in the South Seas, where he 
Wishes to succeed Father Damien and 



live with her * as a sister,' she finds 
the sacrifice beyond her strength, and 
withdraws from the engagement. 

Up to this point the interest in John 
Storm and Glory is absorbing, but we 
confess to a slight disappointment in 
what immediately follows. The fourth 
book opens with a panic or religious 
terror in London, which scarcely seems 
to us probable enough either in its incep- 
tion or its development. The idea is 
that John Storm has convinced some 
50,000 people that London is about to 
be destroyed by a visitation from heaven, 
after the manner of Sodom andGomorrah, 
and that these people ' camp out ' in the 
squares and streets to avoid the catas- 
trophe. Perhaps it may seem unreason- 
able to cavil at smch a panic, seeing that 
Mr. Wells is expoxmding a similar occur- 
rence in his 'War of the Worlds,' 
but we do not expfsct pure romance 
in a story by Mr. Hall Caine. Pass- 
ing this by, we next find ourselves 
dcMoling with a case of homicidal mania 
supervening upon religious exaltation, 
and a scene occurs which is not the least 
striking among the many sensational 
ones in this story. Glory has just re- 
ttimed from a visit to Epsom on Derby 
dav, made in Drake's company, to find 
Jonn Storm in her drawing-room pre- 
pared to kill her. We have left our- 
selves little room for extracts, but will 
give as much of this scene as we can, 
though we must perforce mutilate it. 

When Glory saw him etandiog bv the lamp, 
with his deadly pale face, ehe stood a moment 
in speeohlesB astoBiahment, and passed her 
hand across her eyes as if to wipe oat a fision. 
After that she clutched at a chair and made a 
faint cry. 

'Oh, is it yon ? ' she said, in a voice which 
she strove to control. ' How you fzightened 
me ! Whoever would have thought of seeing 
you here ! * 

He was trying to answer, but his tongue 
would not obey him, and his silence alarmed 
her. 

' I suppose Liza let you in— where i$ Liza F ' 

' Gone to bed,' he said, in a thiek voice. 

' And Bosa — have you seen Bosa ? ' 

•No.' 

'Of course not! Hew could youP She 
must be at the office, and won't be back for 
hours. So, you see, we ure quite alone ! ' 

She did not know wby she said that, and, 
in spite of the voice which she tried to render 
cheerful, her lip trembled. Then she laughed, 
though there was nothing to laugh at, and 
down at the bottom of her heart she was 
afraid. But she began moving about, trying 
to make herself easy, and pretending not to 
be alarmed. 

'Well, won't you help me off with my 
cloak P No ? Then I must do it for myself, 
I suppose.' 

Throwing off her outer things, she walked 
across the room and sat down on the sofa near 
to where he stood. 

'How tired I am! It's been such a day! 
Once is enough for that sort of thing, though I 
Now, where do you think I've been ? ' 

• I know where you've been. Glory— -I saw 
you there.' 

' You ? B^lly P Then, perhaps, it wai you 
who . . , Was it you in the hollow ? ' 

'Yes.' 

He had moved to avoid comtaot with her. 



but now, standing by the mantelpiece looking 
into her face, he could not help recognising 
in the fashional^e woman at his feet the 
features of the girl once so dear to him, the 
brilliant eyes, the long lashes, the twitching 
of the eyelids, and the restless movement of 
the mouth. Then the wave of tenderness 
came sweeping over him again^ and he felt as 
if the [gtoxmi were slipping beneath hii 
feet .* . \ 

'0 ulory^ Gloryl Can*^ you understand 
what itjs to m^ to pe tjie qiessenger of God's 
judgment P' 

She gasped forbc^ath* and what had been s 
vague surmise became a certainty — thinking 
he was God'^ avf^nger, yet with nothing but a 
poor spasuh of .jealousy in his heart, he had 
come with a fearful purpose to perform. 

' I did what \ could in other ways, and it 
was all in vain. Time after time I tried to 
save you from these dangers, but you would 
not listen. I was ready for any change, any 
sacrifice. Once I would have given xtp all the 
world for you. Glory— you know that quite 
well— friends, kinsmen, country, everything, 
even my work and my duty, and, but for the 
grace of God, God Himself ! ' 

But his tenderness broke again into a head- 
long torrent of reproach. ' You failed me^ 
didn't youP At the last moment, too— the 
very last ! Not content with the suicide of 
your own soul, you must attempt to murder 
the soul of another. Do you know what that 
is P That is the unpardonable sin ! Yoa are 
crying, aren't you? Why are you crying?' 
But even while he said this something told 
him that all he was waiting for was that her 
beautiful eyes should be raised and their 
splendid light flash upon him again. 

' But that is all over now ! It was a blunder, 
and the breach between us is irreparable. I 
am better as X am, far, far better. Without 
friends, or kin, or country, consecrated for 
life, cut off from the world, separate, alone!' 

She knew that her moment had come, and 
that she must vanquish this man, and turn 
him from his purpose, whatever it was, by the 
only weapon a woman could use — ^bis lore of 
her. . . . 

Out of a dry and husky throat John Storm 
answered, ' I would rather die a thousand, 
thousand deaths than touch a hair of your 
head. Glory. . . But God's will is His 
will!' he added, quivering and trembling. 
The compulsion of a great i>as8ion was draw- 
ing him, but he struggled hard against it. 
' Ajid then this success — ^you cling to it never- 
theless ! ' he cried, with a forced langh. 

' Yes, I cling to it,' she said, wiping sway 
the tears that had begun to fall. ' I cannot 
give it up— I cannot, I cannot ! ' 

'Then what is the worth of your repent- 
ance P ' 

' It is not repentance ; it is what you said 
it was in this room long ago. ... We 
are of different natures, John, that is the real 
trouble between us, now and always has been. 
But whether we like it or not, our lives are 
wrapped up together for all that. We can^ 
do without each other. God makes men and 
women like that sometimes.' 

There was a piteous smile on his face. '^ 
never doubted your feeling for me. Glory— a<^ 
not even when you hurt me most' 

* And if God made us so ' 

' I shall never forgive myself. Glory, though 
heaven itself forgives me ! ' 

* If God makes us love each other in spite 
of every barrier that divides us ' 

' I shall never know another happy hour m 
this life, Glory, never ! ' 

' Then why should we struggle P It i« onr 
fate, and we cannot conquer it. You cant 
give up your life, John, and I can't give up 
mine, but our hearts are one.' , 

Hmt voioe sang like music in his ears, ana 
something ia his aehing lieart was sayuigi 
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'Wtot are the laws we make for ourtelTes 
oapued to the laws God makes for vs P ' 
Soddenlj lie felt something warm. It was 
Gkrj's breath on hU hand. A fragrance like 
iicense ssemed to enTelop him. He gasped as 
if gnffbeating, and sat down on the sofa. 

' Ion are wrong, dear, if yon think I care 
for the man yon apeak of. He has been Tery 
pod to me, and helped me in my career, but 
he ifl nothing to me — nothing whatever. . . . 
Bat we are snch old friends, John ! It seems 
iapoesible to remember a time when we were 
wt old chnms, yon and I ! Sometimes I 
dreamed those dear old days in the ' lil oilanV 
A», they were terTile — jnst ter* ble ! Do you 
refflember the boat — the Gloria — do you re 
nember her ? * 

He clenched his hands as though to hold on 
b his porpoee, but it was slipping through 
hii fingers Uke sand. . . . 

'An I so much changed, John? Am If 
No, no, dear ! It is only my hair done differ- 
entlj. See, see ! ' and with trembling fingers 
ibe tore her hair from its knot. It fell in 
dosten over her shoulders and about her 
face. He wanted to lay his hand on it, and 
h turned to her and then turned away, 
%bting with himself as with an enemy. 

'Oris it this old rag of lace that is so unlike 
ay jersey ? There — there! ' she cried, tear- 
ing the lace from her neck, and throwing it 
on the floor and trampling upon it. ' Look 
at me now, John — ^look at me ! Am I not the 
same as ever P Why don't you look ? ' 

She was fighting for her life. He started 
to his feet, and came to her with his teeth 
Kt and his pupils fixed. 'This is only the 
^fd tempting me. Say your prayers, 
child ! • 

He grasped her left hand with his right. 
His (nip almost overtaxed her streng^th and 
•he felt faint. In an explosion of emotion 
the insane frenzy for destroying had come 
|ipon him again. He longed to give his feel- 
H* physical expression. 

•Sij them, say them ! ' he cried. ' God 
mi me to kill jou. Glory.' 

A sensation of terror and of triumph came 
orer her at once. She half closed her eyes 
wd threw her other arm around his neck. 
'No, but to love mel . . . Kiss me, 
John ! ' 

Then a cry came from him like that of a 
iJM flinging himself over a precipice. He 
Jhrev his arms about her, and her disordered 
fl«r fell over his face. 

The rest of the tale is almost pure 

tragedy, but we must say it holds us less 

powerfuUv than the earlier part of the 

wot Father Storm's difficulties with the 

^^ strike us as somewhat strained. We 

^ionotsay it would be impossible for him 

^0 be arrested under circumstances such 

" Mr. Caine indicates, but they 

freely seem sufficient. Tet there 

^^e been proceedings against Salva- 

yomats that bore some likeness 

1^ this one against John Storm. 

Jt would not be fair to divulge more of 

. ^ plot, but we may say that the ending 

^8 worthy of Henrik Ibsen. It seems 

'^fable of a continuation in which the 

^dow of a peer might become the wife 

^i a baronet, and possibly, as the latter 

5^ at heart a warm sympathiser with 

«her Storm, they might jointly do 

^ethmg in the direction in which he 

?^!^- B^t most people will probably 

^t that the book is quite long enough 

^itrtauds. At any rate the reader 

^y he assured that so thrilling aiid 



powerful a stoiy, as a whole, has rarely 
appeared. The letters from Glory to 
her grandfather and aunts in the Isle of 
Man are wonderful from a Uteraiy point 
of yiew. Had she not chosen the stage 
she might have made a good income as a 
lady journalist. Nor is it necessary to 
add that in the descriptiye passages Mr. 
Oaine shows himself one of the most 
accomplished liying masters of English 
prose. 
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The Zig Zag Chiide is a crisp and most 
diverting little volume, the joint pro- 
duction of Mr. F. C. Bumand and Mr. 
Phil May. Both these gentlemen seem 
to have derived an excellent impression 
of the Kent coast for holiday-making 
purposes, and from Mr. Bumand's lively 
description of their jauntings we can 
quite believe that the man who is able 
to go and do likewise is to be envied. 
Taking Bamsgate for their headquarters, 
Mr. Bumand and his companion 
rambled, note and sketch books in hand, 
extensively in all directions, to Dover, 
Margate and Birchington, by land and 
water on either hand, back into the 
country round Canterburj, and across 
the Channel to Calais and Boulogne. 
The idea of these genial holiday-makers 
was evidently to make no plans, to have 
no purpose. They went on to the pier, 
and finding a boat about to leave the^ 
invaded it, and went wheresoever it 
chose to carry them. Sometimes they 
proceeded on foot, and occasionally they 
resorted to the railway. Here is one of 
their ' outings * : — 

PavwtlL 

A thori lodli;.— To Pegwell and baok. Away 
oat from Bamsgate bv the West Cliff. Pass 
Mr. Wane's place and later Westcliff-terrace, 
which ought to be taken in hand, palled down 
and bailt np again with jast half the present 
number of houses. Then pass Mr. Martin 
Tompson's grounds and house (looking un- 
commonly well from the sea), and on by 
another private house and grounds on the left, 
which is the last before we enter Pegwell, a 
village of one short street and several houses 
of entertainment for men, beasts, and 
shrimpers. 

Pegwell is the grave of large ideas : — Here 
were to have been pleasure-grounds, swim- 
ming baths, oi fresco dining bosquets, 
summer-houses for tea-parties, for lunching- 
parties. Once upon a time a long pier was 
commenced intended to run far out over the 
muddy sands, so that visitors, ooming in boats, 
could debark after a pleasant sail and disport 
themselves in the Gardens of Pegwell. Bat 
the money ran out before the pier did, and so 
the idea was nipped in the bud. Shrimps 
were to be the tpecialiU of the Pegpfrell 
Gardens, likewise dishes were to be servM up 
with samphire pickled — which to gather fresh 
and unpickled was the * fearful i^de' of its 
gatherer as described by one William Shake- 
speare. Then potted shrimiM were to be there 
to tempt yoa, fresh from tbe celebrated pur- 
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vejors and picklers of shrimps, yclept Mr. 
Banger (and family), who oonld be at almost 
any time caught red-banded (so to speak) at 
this peculiar fine of business. There was to 
have been sueh bread and butter as never had 
been dreamt of ! there were to have been such 
' high teas ! ! ' And for exercise, besides bath- 
ing, rinking, and tennis! there was to have 
been a hotel for those who oame to stay, aiid* 
good stabling — and, in fact, it was intended 
that Pegwell should be towards Bamsgate 
what Deauville was to Tsouville, and "was to^ 
be of far greater value to Bamsgate than is 
Broadstaiss to either Bamsgate or Margate. 
... in fact there was a Great Future for 
Pegwell I • • • when, suddenly, it all col-' 
lapsed — ^the half-inished tea-houses became 
mouldy, the swimming-bath ran dry and green, 
moss grew on the steps— the roof of such 
buildings as had been erected tumbled in, the 
walls crumbled, and idle boys up above derived 
much amusement from throwing down stones 
and gradually breaking the glass. The com- 
mencement of the pier was broken up by a 
rough and angry sea which would not be 
trifled with; the hotel windows cracked, so 
did the stable (it ought to have been adver- 
tised to the racing world as a * stable full of 
cracks') ; so did every one who had anything 
to do with it, all went cracky, and finally, 
' bsng went sax]>ence! ' — ^the splendid scheme 
had vanished into thin air, like the castles in 
Prospero's speech. ' We know what we are. but 
we know not what we will be,' quoth the 
Immortal Bard, who had visited Kent, and 
there may yet be a brilliant future in store 
for Pegwell; only the sooner Mrs. Future 
brings it out of her store-cupboard, tbe better, 
probably, for Pegwell. 

Mr. Bumand is persistently funny, and 
occasionally his mirth is of a somewhat 
weighty nature. Speaking of the.Sj^am- 
boat Company's boats, for instance, we 
read: 

These boats go to Deal and Dover and 
Dungeness. To Boulogne and back ; to Dun- 
kerque ; round about the lightships and the 
heavyships, without any hardships. 

The author is in a confessedly holiday 
mood, and these things may easily be 
forgiven him if only in gratitude for the 
not infrequent sallies of genuine wit and 
humour. One of the best things in the 
little Tolume is the experience of the 
two at Westgate, which we quote below ; 

Of •mltlioloffleal Interest.' 

The mind of T'other takes a naturalistio 
turn, jnst for exercise. He is meditating on 
sea birds, when, at the very edge of the pre- 
oipitous <^ft, not more than two yards from 
where the two explorers are seated, T'Other 
observes a feather moving. He sees before 
him a divided feather. He calls T'Other- 
est's attention to it and requests him, in silent 
pantomime, to mark it down. It is evidently 
a rare bird and a big one. Kot a word. Not 
a breath. Hush! Happy Th<mght : Stalk it! 
Silently and fearsomely, wriggling along, 
Indian-on-the- track-like, serpen t-wise, creep- 
ing towards the edge of the cliff. The bird's 
feathers move a little to the right— to the 
left— then disappear. Is it a bird that buildtf 
in the cliff P Does it live in a hole ? CAn the 
intrepid hunters secure it as a living speci- 
men ? How F They dare not speaik> nay,' 
scarcely dare they breathe! . .If it; 
cannot be secured, at least they shall both see 
it, and T'Otherest can take it, with his pencil^ 
as it flies away. Again the feathers pop up: 
Is it the tail? It not, what part of its 
plumage can it be ? Is it its crest P If so, it 
mutt be a kind of Sea^Cockatoo ! ! It is down 
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■gftin«-iip ftffain — it waggles — ^it diiappears — 
• • . The bold tuft-hunters h»Te crawled 
to the edge. . • • This is what they 



The feathers were in the hat of one of the 
female Love-birds. 

Silently the gallant stalkers withdrew ; 
'liTot a sound was heard' as they wriggled 
baelc again to their bench. 

"Tis an eager and embracing air!' they 
whispered to one another, as they respectfully 
withdrew from the difl that OTerhangs ' The 
Lover's Cave.' 

They trudge on silently. Then pause, and 
look back— - 

'Weil-chosen spot,' obsenres one. 

*Eipping!" says t'other. 

After all Mr. May's iUuAtrations are 
needed to do full justice to a quite ordi- 
nary incident. Both author and artist 
hare done their part with undoubted 
abilitj, and their efforts will amuse the 
general reader, and, perchance, offer a 
sufi^gestion oi' two to unencumbered 
hoUday-makers, of which they will be 
glad to avail themselTes. 



ITBW NOYELS & NEW EDITIOlf 8.^ 



BY 0. J. WILLS. 

Ik Hia Dead Pad we are made ac- 
quainted with the history of an exceed- 
ingly lucky young man — a man for whom 
the stars fought in their courses. From 
his early youth Frank Tradescant had 
such an extraordinary run of good for- 
tune that we cannot help wondering 
what would hare occurred if Mr. Wills 
had despatched him to Monte Carlo for 
a few weeks. His father had offended 
the head of the Tradescant family by 
marrying a poor but comely girl out in 
India ; and when he died, leaving behind 
him a widow and two children, old Sir 
Balph made no effort whatever to depart 
from his condition of silly anger. When 
Frank foxmd that his mother offered 
a number of objections to his plan of 
entering the army, he conceived the 
bright idea of writing to his grand&bther 
for assistance in this important matter ; 
and the stiff-necked old aristocrat 
actually melted to a sufficient degree to 
supply the would-be warrior with the 
sinews of war. So Frank was bxmdled off 
to an army tutor's. It was while he was 
accumulating useful knowled^ at Mr. 
Forcer's ao^emy that Fr^c had his 
eyes opened to the attractions of 
the stage. Believing him to be the heir 
of a rich man, a pretty actress and her 
manager made a plot to ensnare Frank, 

• His DMd Past. Bj C. J. WUli. (Chatto ftnd 
Windot. 6c.) 

Thfl Oirls at tbe Qninge* Bj Florenoe Wardan, 
(P. V. White and Co. 6«.) 

My Bonnie Ladj. Bj Leslie Keith. (Jaxrold and 
Soni. 6s.) 

The Romanoe of Oolden Star. By Oeone GriiBth. 
(F. V. White and Co. 3b, 6d.) 

Tbe Spirit of the Day. By Mnlry Otueley. (Beeton 
and Co. 8e.6d.) 

Th« Mystery of Philip Bennion's Death. ByBiohard 
Marsh. (Ward, Lock, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

Qod Bare the Qaeen. A Tale of '37. By Allen 
Upward. (Chatto and Wlndns. Is.) 

The Light of the Bye. By fl. J. Chaylor. CDigbj, 
Loaf, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 



and he proved to be very easy game for 
the conspiratorft, with the result that 
Miss NeUie Vivian became Mrs. Frank 
Tradescant. Frank had not been an 
honr married before he made an un- 
pleasant discovery, whereupon he and his 
bride parted, never to meet again. And 
now began Frank's extraordinary run of 
fine fortune. He was never bothered by 
his early mistake, he had a dozen years 
of health and prosperity in India as a 
servant of the Queen, he returned home 
with an unimpaired liver. More than 
this, his cousins died off conveniently, so 
that he was now the heir to an enormous 
property. Other benefits were showered 
upon hun, but we must leave these to be 
given in detail by the author of His Bead 
Fast, If this book were disappointing 
in all other respects, it would have a 
distinct value because of the life-like 
portrait of Colonel Finch. The second 
chapter, which contains a full, true, and 
particular account of the devices em- 
ployed by the Colonel to conceal his 
poverty and make a good impression 
upon all beholders, strikes us as nothing 
short of excellent. 



BY FLOBSNCB WABDBN. 

Miss Florence Warden can generally 
be relied upon for a generous measure of 
entertainment in her stories, and The 
Qirls at the Gramge lacks nothing that 
can reasonably be looked for in a sensa- 
tional and dramatic story to recommend 
it to the attention of novel readers. By 
starting a mystery in the opening chapters, 
and keeping it deftly before uie reader. 
Miss Ward^ induces an excited interest 
in advance of what her stoiy really 
merits, and we commend this ruse to 
novelists who stand more in need of 
extraneous aid than Miss Warden evidently 
does. The Girls ai the Granae deals 
with the affairs of a family of girls who, 
with their mother, have been reduced 
from the Drews of East Court, Walmer- 
stone, to be mere occupants of a house 
on the ' mean fringe ' of South Kensing- 
ton. To this family comes a strong 
temptation in the shape of the offer of 
tenancy of the 'Grange/ a pretentious 
and elaborately-appointed place twenty 
miles out of London without any undue 
increase of expenditure. The offer is 
made by a Jewish monev-lender, and 
although the family, motlier and girls, 
are suspicious, they succumb to it. 
It would be unfair to give away any vital 
particulars of Miss Warden's original 
and excellent plot. We cannot say that 
we accept the possibility or the likelihood 
of all the situations in the book ; but we 
are ready to acknowledge that she has 
embodied them in a most entertaining 
story, the interest of which is sustained 
to the close. It is, in addition, very well 
written, and the hopes and fears, the 
characterisation and the actions of the 
Drew girls, and the motley assemblage 
of those who come to the Grange, are 
well and effectively described. 



BT LESLIE KEITH. 

My Bonnie Lady is a story of Scotch 
interest, in which a feud concerning some 
trumpery little right-of-way case— be- 
tween old Lady Lo^lis and the Mintos, 
of Minto House — is carried on and 
terminated by a tardy reconciliation and 
a marriage. The story is of a homelj 
nature, and deals with the histories of 
some local celebrities of Carmylie, who 
live and take part in the scenes in which 
the feud is carried on. Old Andrew 
White, the schoolmaster, the doctor and 
his sister, the kindly, but sharp-tongued 
Miss Jennet, who keeps house for him, 
a distant female relative of both the 
contestants, and the stalwart son of the 
Inglises, Captain Inglis, just home from 
service abroad and ripe for ardent loTe- 
making, are some of the chief character! 
to be met with in Leslie Keith's story, 
and the parts they play, if not of an 
exciting and sensational nature, go to 
the making of an entertaining volume 
with not a little real merit infused in it 



BY OEOBGE GBIFFITH. 

The Incas, with their fabulous buried 
wealth, their past glories and traditions, 
have been freely exploited by Mr. Griflfith 
in The Romance of Golden Star; and 
readers who enjoy an exciting story 
without much reference to possibilities 
will find one to their taste in his pages. 
The inevitable scientist and his equallj in- 
evitable friend reinstate an Inca mummy 
of high estate. This gentleman, after a 
rest of three hundred years or so, 
awakens with a clear recollection of the 
past and a marvellous ability to adapt 
himself to th^ present. He has a sister- 
wife, buried in the same cairn, under the 
same conditions as himself. She was not 
discovered, owing to the hasty and secre- 
tive nature of Professor Djama's investi- 
gations ; and it is his natural desire to 
return to his own land and awaken her 
to life by the means that have been «n- 
ploytd in his own case. He has other 
designs besides, and a knowledge of 
enough hidden wealth to buy up Europe 
and secure him ready and eager com- 
panions. It is not to our purpose io 
follow Mr. Griffith's story ^n detail. It 
suffices to say that the expMition, as far 
as we are allowed to follow it, is com- 
pletely successful, and contains a plethora 
of startling surprises and sensational 
developments. Mr. Griffith suffers in 
common with those who cheapen their 
mysteries by the prodigality with which 
they d^use the miraculous element 
through their chapters. After the dis- 
covery and resuscitation of the Inca long 
we are ready for anything, and nothing 
in the shape of mechanical devices, which 
protect fabulous treasure by levers, which 
empty lakes,and cause solidblocks oistone 
to revolve, succeeds in arousing a ^at 
degree of enthusiasm. rThose to whom 
such matters are fresh ^ill fare better, 
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ind an may find a passing measuro of 
^tertainment from the marvels and 
mjsteries contained in The Eomamce of 

GddenStar. 



BT MULVT OUSELET. 

Tie spirit of the Day is an imequal 
gtory in every respect. The telling is 
una^orish, and the plot itself is very 
often crude ; yet, for aill that, it interests 
ns, and now and again we get completely 
absorbed in the narrative. Mr. Ouseley's 
intention to write with a purpose is 
obvious, and the purpose is so dis- 
tributed that it may well seem to 
have been his endeavour to set an 
erring world right. We have, and are, 
it seems, doing those things which we 
ought not to do, and 'the ten- 
^cy of the age towards a godless 
education' is to be held directly 
responsible. The arch-villain, one 
Baron Goldsmid, goes astray because 
his * early associations, being of the 
wrong school, wrought his destruction/ 
' And what were his associations ? ' 
the author inquires, and we echo the 
query with interest. Here is the 
answer: 'The modem new school, which 
would seek to stifle the religious breath 
of the country, seek to throttle the 
attempt of those who would aim at the 
preservation of the sacred Name in our 
schools, an education spiced with a godly 
essence.' Later on we are told that ' a 
godless education cannot have any other 
int^retation assigned to it than that of 
a human indifference to anything that 
was not exactly so-so,' which is obscure. 
For the rest we get some curious people. 
One has a ' turn to plunge into a long 
and earnest laugh'; another, a gW, 
' succeeded in putting on her best smile, 
thus blinding tiie eyes of curiosity.' A 
medical man gravely argues that ' the 
knowledge of the proper medical treat- 
nient of the human animal is the highest 
education attainable in this life.' After 
this we are not surprised to find respect- 
able family solicitors running about with 
^rrants for arrest in their bags. In fact, 
r^ Spirit of the Bay is faiSty all the 
^y through, but despite this fact Mr. 
Ouseley need not be discouraged. Tliere 
is enough of promise in his story to 
justify us in advising him to try again 
and to keep on trying. If we might tender 
& little advice without giving offence, we 
would suggest that he abandon problems, 
at least for a time, and spend his energy 
"wt«ad on simplicity and lucidity, 

BY BIGHABD KABSH. 

The Mystery of FhUip Bennion'e Beaih 
belongs to the oidei* of * shilling shockers,' 
^^ we do not remember to have met a 
inore lively and exciting specimen of the 
^JPe. Several considerations help us to 
this opinion, not the least important of 
them being the skill with which the 
anther contrives to mystify the reader 
^coning the real murderer of Philip 
^^nnim. The dSnouemeni is startling. 



and most unexpected. The plot turns 
on the death of a wealthy old gentleman 
who dabbles in collections of anything 
old and curious enough to be worth 
collecting. It does not take long for the 
dead man's friend to come to a suspicion 
of foul play — a suspicion which others 
share. The death is as mysterious as it 
well could be, and varying interests in it 
serve to point to more than one individual 
as likely to be implicated. The dead 
man's friend, who tells the story, and 
devotes himself to unravelling the 
mystery, does not escape, thanks to an 
unf ortiinate trick of sleep-walking, which 
took him into the dead man's rooms 
the night the crime was committed. A 
more likely criminal is suggested in the 
person of Philip Bennion^s nephew and 
heir, "who is a fool, and a vicious one to 
boot. We have not the remotest inten- 
tion of giving away Mr. Marsh's secret, 
and it suffices to say that neither of these 
gentlemen was guilty, consciously or un- 
consciously. A quaint old Italian 
cabinet with a poisoned key introduces ^ 
Borgian flavour of murder cultivated as 
a fine art. Happily for humanity at 
large, some of the methods of removing 
inconvenient personages suggested by 
Mr. Marsh, though telling enough in 
fiction, are of a nature to preclude their 
adoption, or we might regret the author's 
excess of detail and ingenuity. 



BT ALLBK UPWARD. 

Ood Save the Queen is the clumsy 
title of a very well-written and interesting 
story. It details with every appearance 
of plausibility and exactitude a discon- 
certed plot of the Orange party to secure 
the English crown for the Duke of 
Cumberland. Mr. Upward, as we have 
learnt from past experience, is a daring 
writer, and he does not hesitate to make 
history and historical personages serve 
his ends. Melbourne and Wellington, 
©'Israeli, Gladstone, O'Connell, and 
hosts of other persona.ges are to be 
encountered in his more or less veracious 
narrative. Of D'Israeli, Lord John 
Manners remarks : ' He talks like a fool ; 
but he is monstrously clever underneath 
it.' Gladstone is described by another as 
* a very clever man and a staunch Toiy, 
but he will never make a popular statels- 
man.' The hero is a yoimg officer of the 
Guards, who is chiefly instrumental in 
discovering and disconcerting the schemes 
of the Cumberland faction; and the 
necessary infusion of sentiment is sup- 
plied by the courting of one of the 
Princess Victoria's personal attendants 
by this chivalrous young Guardsman. 
Ood Save the Queen is a lively and 
diverting story, and will hold the reader's 
attention closely for the spare hour 
necessary to peruse it. 



BT H. J. CHATTOB. 



Like a recently-published novel by 
Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. Chaytor has 



borrowed the horrid leg^d of iba 
Vampire for the theme of hjs new story ; 
but, unfortunately, unlike Mr. Stoker, 
he fails to prove convincing, and srreral 
points of his story leave very much to be 
desired in the matters of development 
and description. The story opens with 
an account of a Mr. Lanchester, a man 
who has devoted the best part of his life 
to the study of occult matters. This is 
followed by the vagaries of a couple of 
University students, who seek to oetter 
their fortunes by giving piano recitals 
at a south-coast watering-place. This 
instrument, hired for the occasion, serves 
their purpose admirably, xmtil they are 
chartered to give a private performance 
to an old Army officer and his niece. Cir- 
cumstances render it necessary for them 
to leave the piano at this house, and 
when they {seoover it, it is made xmplea- 
santly clear that it has been tampered 
with. Investigation shows that the wires 
have been eui out, and in their place 
the mutilated body of Mr. Landiester 
is discovered. Having some knowledge 
of the construction of an ordinary 
' cottage ' piano, we are not quite able to 
follow Mr. Chaytor's description of this, 
nor do we understand the process 
whereby ' Dagleish produced a screw- 
driver' and removed the back of the 
instrument. This is a minor matter, as 
is the author's proneness to the use of 
such words as ' intempestuous ' for ' intem- 
pestive ' ; but we reaily do not think, Mr. 
Chaytor notwithstanding, that ' all 
women like to find themsdves the eentre 
of an imbroglio; it tickles their vanity 
to think that so much turmoil can be 
made about them.' Mr. Chaytor is at his 
best in dealing with the hunt for the 
miscreants who are responsible for the 
barbarous use to which the piano of 
Dagleish and his companion has been put, 
and the interest of these chapters does 
much to mitigate the diffuseness and 
want of seeming probability of the story. 
Practice and perseverance will serve Mr. 
Chaytor in good stead in seconding the 
abibty that prevents The Light of the Eye, 
faulty as it is, from being an absolutely 
hopeless production. 



TEAVBIiS OP JAMBS BBUCE .• 



Fsw people, y/re imagine, nowadays read the 
five quartos in which are embalmed the 
TraifeU of James Brace, who discovered the 
sourcetf of the Bine Nile in Nov0mber,l77O. The 
idea of. making^ a readable abridarment of them 
has oocorred to a well-known Scotch fiim of 
publishers, and the present volume ia the 
result. The book is full of adventoree, and 
should find favour with boys as well as with 
their elders. The compiler has wisely used 
Bruce's own words through much of the narra- 
tive. It is interesting; to remember that Bruce 
met his death in the act of handing a lady into 
a carriage. His foot slipped oh a stair and he 
fell on his head at the age of 64. 



* T»Tel8 of Jamef Bmoe through part of iiii<m« 
Syria, l^ypt, and Arabia into Abyasinia toDiaoorac 
iU Bonroa of tha Vila. XUoacratad. {W. and B. 
Chambars. 2i.) 
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Tkm Omwm. SjaHoaa, FrogMts, tad SaooMsfol 

Trtata«at of thi* Booum of SnvUad.^Witk immIj 

Four Haa^red ^iMS of Coro. Alto 

On COUOH, A8THMA,BR0NCHITIS.&c.,Ac. 

Tk$ Bo9k win U MNi pott Am /or ONE SBtLLINQ, by 

ih« Anifcor, Coomb* Xody«, Ptt^Xam, London, SJs. 



THACKEBAY HOTEL 
(TBMinUVCE), 

FACING TUB BRITiaK MUSEUM, 

UKSAT BCTQfSBLL 8TBEBT. LONDON. 

This ttowlj-^rtetod uid oommodiona Hotel Fill, it ^ 

1>olMvod, moot tho rtqttiromoiita of tboM who d«0iro 

all tho eosTonloiioM and adTaatafW of itio largar 

Bodom liomiMd hotola at nodorato obargoa. 

Pattnogar lift. Bleotiio light la all rooms. Bath- 
toemBonjfmrf floor. 

Spaoioiit Diaiaf , DrawiaiTt Writing, Betdiag and 
Snokisf Boons. All Vloors Firaproof. Farfeot Sani- 
tatioB. Night Ponwr. 
FaU Tariff and T$*Umoniahpottfr$4 on ApjjLic^Hon, 
TBLiamAPBio ADPBBta : ' TbaoKMraj, Londoa.' 

Pnyriator- J. TBUSLOVB. 



JEAN INGELOW. 

A MIND wberem all fairest fanoi^t played, 
As earlj flowers, wind-stirred 'luiaih 

April skies. 
And such a world of thonght within her 
eyes 
Ton oouldl>nt read how, through her joath, 

she made 
Natare her shrine^ and learned her tmths, 
nor strajed 
Oaoe from her teachings; and in riper 

dajs 
Breathed from her fenrent Ioto her 
lenrent lajs 
Of life, loT«, hope and sorrow, son and 

shade. 
A ^raoioos presence and a brow whose calm 
Both time and sickness tonched, but left 
no tmoe. 
A friendship that still lingers like a balm 
With those who oft bad watched her 
winning grace. 
Death can be scarce deemed change, thoagh 

life may cease. 
To one so wrapped in poritj and peace. 
Stdnbt Hodobs. 



TABLE TALK. 



Thb appearance of 'The Christian* 
is an dvent of sdme importance. Judging 
by what happened three years ago, 
when Mr. Hall Oaine Tiolated enstom hy 
publishing * The Manxman ' in the middle 
of the *dead season,* it will be the 
occasion of much disocssion in the news- 
papers, for which the rising of Parliament 
and the absence of fkj Terr interesting 
topic give, an excellent openms. A day 
or two before the pnUication of the book 
Th€ Daily New devoted a colamn and 
a half to an interview with the author 
about it, which is a wsy of getting ahead 
of other papers in noticins it (It was fol- 
lowed in a later issue by an interesting letter 
from Mr. Hall Oaine himself, in which he 
put the interviewer right on one point. ) Not 
that the intei*riew tells mnch abont the'story, 
except as to its origin, development, and 
motive. On these points, too, any one 
acquainted with Mr. Hall Oaine*s previous 
work will hardly have needed the assurance 
that he has studied carefully, rewritten 
laboriously, and consulted experts freely. 
The interviewer added the informa^on that 



Mr. Hall Oaine has bought Greeba Oastle— 
we knew he had occupied it for some time 
— and that he has planned a new work 
which will deal with the great ' drink ques- 
tion.' 



It is interesting to learn that Mr. 
Oaine is not, and never has been, a Dis- 
senter ; be is so geod a Ohurohman that he 
was asked not many months ago to stand 
as people's churchwarden at Peel. The 
interest of this comes in with reference to 
the supposed anti-Ohnrch of England tone 
of 'The Christian.' If the story were 
intended as a strong attack on that 
Church, it is as well to know thl^t it was 
one d her own children that struck the 
blow and not an enemy. 

*An Enfflish Novelist,' s(irred up to 
wrath by this interriew, which he considers 
a breach of the etiquette ef the literary 
profession, writes to The Daily Chronicle an 
impassioned protest, and hoMs ' the day 
may come when the Authors' sSociety may 
deal with it, as legal or medical societies 
enforce a high standard of professional 
etiquette.' A good deal might be said on 
the question thus raised, but we will now 
merely observe that if the writer's aim was 
to put a spoke in Mr. Caine's literary wheel, 
he must have overlooked the fact that his 
own letter will necessarily contribute to 
the mtnitous advertising of ' The Chris- 
tian. By the way, the dramatic version of 
tb^ norel was ' performed ' on Saturday 
mominji^ at the Grand Theatre, Douglas, 
Mr. Came taking the part of John Storm, 
and Mr. Heinemann that of the Father 
Superior. The ' performance' was, of course, 
for copyriffht purposes onW, but un- 
doubtealy Uie novel contains fine material 
for a stage yersion. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett^ who is putting the 
finishing touches to her new novel — a sequel, 
itissaid, to 'A Lady of Quality '--is expected 
to visit this country some time during 
September. 

■I I I I III 

A yolume treating of the * Eastern Ques- 
tion,' or the relations of Russia and Turkey 
from the first aggressiens to the Trealy of 
Berlin, is being prepared by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole for puolication by Messrs. 
0. J. Olaj and Sons in their * Cambridge 
Historical Series.' Another early addition 
to the same series will be a 'History of 
Spain,' by Major Martin A« S. Hume, the 
author of * The Courtships of Queen Eliza- 
beth.' Hie chapters in the latter work 
dealing with Charles V. will be written by 
Mr. Armstrong, of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is contributing an 
introduction to a new edition of Sir Walter 
Scott*s ' Lady of the Lake,' to be issued in 
the autumn by Messrs. Service and Paton. 
It will be profusely illustrated by Mr. C. E. 
Brock, who is now yisiting the Trossachs 
to give local colour to his drawings. The 
same publishers will also bring out next 
month ' The House of the Seven Gables,' 
forming the second volume of their new 
edftion of Hawthorne's romances. It will 
have an introduction by Mr. Moncare D. 
Conway, and illustrations by Mr. F. H. 
Townsend. 



Mr. Charles W. Smith, author of * Com- 
mercial Gambling ' and other works dealing 



with the question of option and future 
gambling in ' fictitious ' products in con- 
nection with agricultural and trade depres- 
sion, is shortiy publishing throueh Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., an 
elaborate 'Reply' in answer to the final 
report, just issued, of the Royal Commie- 
sion on Agpriculture. 

Messrs. Creorge Bell and Sons will com. 
mence in the autumn an illustrated series 
of poets, the opening volume of which will 
be ' Keats,' with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Raleigh and pictures by Mr. Anninf? 
Bell. 'Browning' will form the second 
volume, and it will be accompanied by an 
introduction by Dr. Gamett and drawings 
by Mr. Byam Shaw. 

October 6 is fixed as the date of publics, 
tion of the long-talked-of 'Life of Lord 
Tennyson.' 

Hitherto it has been the fashion to steep 
all accounts of Russia in mystery and 
gloom. A volume, however, to l>e published 
by Mr. 0. Arthur Pearson early in the 
autumn, entitled 'In Joyful Rassia,' deals 
more especially with the cheery aspects 
of the country. The author, Mr. John A 
Lofi^f jnn., is an American who visited 
the ' Land of the Tsars ' to be present at 
the coronation. 



This week Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. 
issue 'Edward the Third' in their little 
' Temple Dramatists ' series, with a frontis- 
piaoe portrait of the king, and notes, 

greface, and glossary by Mr. G. 0. Moore 
mith. 



In an interesting interview with Mr. 
Max Pemberton in a recent issue of Oreai 
Thoughts, Mr. Raymond Blay th wayt elicited 
the following expression of opinion con- 
cerning bovs' tastes in literature, a sabject 
which, as the editor of Chume, and himself 
the writer of many books for boys, Mr. 
Pemberton may be supposed to have some 
knowledge : 

Your boy will not have anything iiew- 
fangled or idiotic. He has only one word of 
criticism for that — rot. The same bailies, tbs 
same fag^, the same islands, the same oMtDli- 
ness, the same ooarage as his father loved, he 
loves. He likes a Jules Verne book— I think 
he liked 'The Iron Pirate'— but the old 
puppets most be there. For style he cares 
nothing t be reads Stevenson for the storj. 
He must have incident, excitement— a hero. 
He does not care a snap for theory, but revels 
in practice. Perhaps he is just a frrade above 
•JackHarkaway,' bat I hazard the opinion 
doubtingly. The main thing is that he loves 
an honest man, adores courage, despises a 
liar and a coward, and compels the author to 
point some sort of a moral. 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. are abont to 
publish a new novel by Mr. Don Gallon, 
whose 'Tatterley' scored such an imme- 
diate and deserved success last year. It will 
be called ' A Prince of Mischance.' 



Under the title of ' Some Reminiscences 
of aLecturer,' Messrs. Janxjld andSons have 
in preparation an autobiographical volume 
by Dr. Andrew WUson, the well-known 
scientist and lecturer. 

M?.'9illl{8 Tracy, the author of 'The 
Final War.' lias a new work inthepw* 
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It will be pnblislied at an early date hj Mr. 
0. Arthur Pearson, nnder the title of ' An 
American Emperor.* 

A new illostrated edition of Dante's 
'Pilgrim's Pro^irress/ bj Mrs. Russell 
Gnniej, is to be published in the earlj 
aatanin bj Mr. Elliot Stock. 

'That Tree of Eden.' hj Nicholas 
Christian, a book dealing with the Education 
Question, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Go. 



The discontent concerning the hearr 
diecount system in the book trade, which 
bse long been simmering, threatens to come 
to s bead as soon as the authors can be got 
to decide in favour of doing away with the 
costomary and iniauitons 3d. in the shilling 
discount. The booksellers are nearly 
unanimous in favour of discontinuing it, and 
the publishers are entirely so. Judging from 
lome figures given by Mr. Maclehose, the 
weU-known Glasj;ow publisher and book- 
seller, it is difficult to see how the custom 
lias held on so long as it has done. We 
read: 

A turnover of JB3,000 per aonnm, with 2d. in 
tbe Is. discount, will yield a greater profit 
than a tarnoTer of £\0,5O0 (three and a-half 
times at great as tbe other) with 8d. in the Is. 

A tnmorer of £S,000 of non-net books will 
yield with 2d. in the Is. dissoant a profit of 
i40S ; with 3d. in the Is. a loan of ^620. 

Atomover of net-books, if sold at net prices, 
a profit of je350. 

The trading on a net tarnover of JCIO.SOO 
showa a gross profit ol iBl,540, from which 
expenses have to be paid. 

With a turnover of ^14,000 (published 
prices) you receive 56,000 volumes in the year 
and despatch 56.000 volumes, making 112.000, 
or equal to a daily handling of about 880 
folomes. or a daily wei|;ht of 6 cwt. of 
l>ooks. The expenses of such a business vary 
from 11 per cent, to 15 per cent., which on 
ilO.500 comes to JB1,160. Bad stock, bad 
debts, depreciation, run away with another 
2 per cent., or jB^IO. And the paltry result 
it a net profit of ^170. 

Bnt. says Mr. Maclehose, very few busi- 
Msses dealing with new books alone turn 
o?er that sum. So he works out a profit and 
loss account on a turnover of £6,000. Be* 
Bolt: a loss of £20. But take the penny 
from the public and drop it into the oook- 
■eller's pocket, and he gets on his £6,000 a 
profit of £492. 



A grandson of Oarlyle, who has not 
owmuch sympathy with hero-worship, is 
•sid to be resentful of the way the 
Crugenputtock farmstead is overrun by 
worshippers of the sage of Chelsea. 

^rly next month Messrs. Ohatto and 
Windus will publish a new story by Mr. 
William Hall, the author of • In the Track 
of a Storm.' 'Jetsam' is the title of tbe 
new work. 



In a new book-list just issued by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windns we note that Zola's 
IParis,' translated by Mr. Ernest Aifred 
Vizetelly, Mark Twain's 'More Tramps 
Abroad,' and Bret Harte's •Three Part- 
n^' are announced as forthcoming. 

Mr. Artbur Symons's new work of critical 
•Msjiis now in the press for early publi- 
«tio& by Mr. Howard Smithers. « Studio 



in Two Literatures' is the title that has 
been chosen for the volume. It will 
comprise studies and impressions of 
Elizabethan and contemporary literature, 
Shakespeare, Massinger, William Morris, 
Pater, Coventry Patmore, 2k>la,and Steven- 
son being among the writers dealt with. 



Under the title of 'The Drones Must 
Die,' Max Nordau has written a socialistic 
work which has been translated and is 
already announced for publication in the 
States. It is not ^et settled who will bring 
the book out in this country. 



' The Great American Lan jpiage ' has ere 
now formed a theme for serious treatment 
in a leading review. Little wonder, there* 
fore, that a play written in that language 
should present almost a foreign aspect. 
That is the case with Mr. William Gillette's 
Secret Service at the Adelphi, which, how* 
ever, has now been translated into English, 
and is being acted in that language by an 
English company instead of the American 
one that has recently held the sta^e. 
Undoubtedly the play suffers by the change, 
for the subject, an incident of the Federal 
war, and the atmosphere, gave great appro- 
priateness to the American terms of 
speech. 

The uniform edition of Mr. Budrard 
Kipling's works, which Messrs. MaomiUaa 
announce as in preparation, will be limited 
to 1,050 copies, and will be in twelve 
volumes. The price of the set will be six 
guineas. It is intended to be complete, 
and will include ' The Naulahka,' which was 
the joint work of Mr. Kipling and Woloott 
Balestier. The CriUc, of New York, by 
the way, states that the name of Mr. 
Kiplinirs house at Brattleboro, Yermont, 
is ' Naulakha,' and asks which is the cor- 
rect spelling. We answer, the latter, nn- 
doubtfy, as the name merely means ' of the 
value of nine lakhs* and was applied to the 
necklace which figures in the story : as we 
should say, ' The ninety thousand pounder/ 

The Boxburghe Press have in hand, for 
immediate issue, 'The Mistress of Blm- 
hurst,' by ' Con,' a novel dealing with the 
miseries and evils arising from the unfair 
settlement of property nnder unsuitable 
conditions of marriage. 

Mr. C. J. Bishenden, tbe author of 
•How to Sing,' 'The Voice and How 
to Use It,' and several other works upon 
voice and singing, has written a work of 
reference, in whicn he has endeavoured to 
show as the result of thirty years of per- 
sonal experience that his method of 
'correct deep breathing,' combined with 
proper rules for diet and general habits, 
will ensure good health to ul who sing by 
nature's laws. 



In tbe report of the Stoke Newington 
Public Library for 1896-7, it is stated that 
sixteen volumes were stolen during the 
year, fourteen of which were taken from 
the shelves to which the readers had free 
access, only two being lost under the old 
system by which books were obtained 
through the library staff. Not long ago 
two city libraries working also under the 
free aooess system had to bewul the loss of 



some 200 volumes or more, one of the 
thieves being caught at a library using the 
old safe meuiod, where in trying to exer- 
cise his thievish ability he was at once 
detected and handed over to the police. 
Libraries at Oxford, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Nottingham, and other important places 
which have more or less given up this risky 
method have all suffered, and it is obvious 
that only where the authorities are prepared 
to lose many of their most valuable works, 
and are not particular as to the general 
disorder and misplacement of books on the 
shelves, can such a method be tolerated. 



On the authority of Munsey'a Magazine, 
we are informed that Mr. S. B. Crockett 
has declared his ' favourite novelist ' to be 
Scott, and the favourite work of that 
writer *Guy Mannering.' Mr. Crockett 
possesses a distinct literary curiosity in the 
shape of 200 volumes showing how every 
great work of the century was received at 
the time of its publication. Of these 200 
volumes some six are devoted to Scott. 



OBITUABT. 



Mr. SucuEL Laikg, who passed away at 
the age of eighty-six on Friday last, had 
one of the most remarkable careers of any 
man of letters. A second Wrangler, and 
second Smith's Prizeman in 1832, he be- 
came a Fellow of St. John's, and was called 
to the Bar at Linooln's-inn in 1837. The 
path to fame for him was not, however, 
through the Courts, and he began his 

?ublio career as private secretary to the 
^resident of the Board of Trade, who bora 
the name of Labouchere. In 1845 
he was nominated a member of the 
Bailway Commission; in 1852 he en- 
tered Parliament; in 1859 he was 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury; in 
1860 he went for five years to India as 
Finance Minister, and on ois return resumed 
his Chairmanship of the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Bailway Board, which he 
had resigned when he went there. As a 
man of letters his record begins in 1863, 
when he published 'India and China,' a 
book embodring ^rsonal observations. 
This was followed in 1865 by one called 
'Prehistoric Bemains of Caithness.' But 
the book on which Mr. Laing's reputation 
as an author chiefly rests is his * Modem 
Science and Modem Thought,' published in 
1885, the year he retired from the House of 
Commons. This work has been excessively 
praised and abused, according as the views 
expressed in it nfet with the approval or 
dlMipprovai of readers. Mr. Laing once 
remarked that three centuries ago he would 
have been burnt for his opinions and one 
century ago boyootted. He wrote a novel 
called 'A Modem Zoroastrian' (1887), and 
two other works, ' Problems of the Future * 
(1889). and ' Human Origins ' (1892). 

Thb death is announced of the Bev. 
Edwabd SIMMS at Bushey-park, near 
Budleigh Salterton, Devon, at the age of 
ninety-zour. The deceased clergyman was 
the author of several notable works, mainly 
theological, his publications including: 
'Holy Thoughts and Prayers,' 'Devout 
Musings on the Book of Psalms,' a ' Yerse 
Translation of the First Six Books of 
Homer's Iliad, with Preface and Noi^' and 
a ' Spiritual Commentary on tbe Book of 
Psalms.' 
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K/LTE, IKinglake, and other popular 
historians have already told the stoiy of 
the services of that magnificent corps, 
the 42nd, in the Crimea and the Indian 
lluiany, but it has remained for Mr. 
Archibald Forbes to write the earlier 
and, perhaps, more interesting history 
of that gaUknt regiment. His book is a 
model of what such a history should be; 
for he has taken the utmost pains to 
verify his dates and facts, and has by 
this means contributed yet another most 
valuable volume to our military litera- 
ture. The formation of the 'Black 
Watch* was due to the forethought of 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, who in 1729 
succeeded in enlisting a number of 
cli^smen as a kind of local gendarmerie, 
and these were commanded in person 
by Lord Lovat, xmtil he unfortu- 
nately lost his head on Tower-hill in 
1747. The six companies were habitually 
engaged in overawing the disaffected, in 
preventing reprisals and plunder on the 
part of rival clans, and in averting the 
depredations of the mountaineers on 
their peaceful neighbours outside the 
Highland line. Many of the men were 
cadets of good i^jnily, sons and relatives 
of gentlemen farmers and landowners, 
either immediately or distantly descended 
from gentlemen's families, and it very 
soon became an object of ambition with 
young Highlanders of spirit to be ad- 
mitted. Indeed, when the corps was first 
embodied, it is recorded that private 
Boldieri^ were often to be seen riding to 
the exercise - ground followed by their 
servants carrying their weapons and 
uniforms. 

* The Black Watch,' or, as is its Gaelic 
name, 'Am Freiceadan Ihibh,' was the 
appellation given to the independent 
companies of which, with reinforcements, 
the regiment was subsequently formed. 
From the time the companies were first 
embodied until they were regimented, 
the Highlanders continued to wear the 
dress of their country. Each company 
wore the clan tartan of its commanding 
officer, the colours mingling in which 
being mostly black, blue, and green ; the 
result affording the dark and sombre tone 
whence comes the name. But when the 
embodiment occurred no clan could arro- 
gate to itself a valid claim to have its 
tartan made common to the whole 
regiment, and Lord Crawford, the colonel, 
as a Lowlander, could have no clan 
tartan. In this dilemma a pattern of 
tartan belonging to Ho clan was selected, 
and this has ever since been known as 
the Forty-Second, or Black Watch tartan, 
as distinctive from all others. 

The year 1743 was a critical period in 
the history of the regiment, for it was 
lured to London on pretence that the 
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King desired to inspect it, and then it 
immediately received orders to ^nbark 
for foreign service in Flanders. About 
200 men, however, mutinied, refused to go, 
and marched in the direction of their 
northern homes. These deserters were 
overtaken by cavalry at Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire, and after parley at 
last laid down their arms. Thred of the 
ringleaders were afterwards executed, and 
the remainder pardoned. Mr. Forbes 
gives a graphic and highly interesting 
description of the baptism of fire at 
Fontenoy, and of the subsequent ser- 
vices in the rebellion of the same year. 
At Fontenoy it appears that the 
regiment behaved so gallantly that the 
Commander-in-chief offered to grant it 
any favour in his power. The answer 
was a general request for the remission of 
a sentence of flogging, which would ' have 
brought disgrace on the family and 
country of every man belonging to the 
regiment.' 

Against the French across the Atlantic 
the Black Watch again distinguished 
itself. In the highlands of the Hudson ; 
in the fierce bush fighting about the 
Lakes, the gallant men of Badenoch and 
Lochaber were thoroughly at home, and 
fought with manly courage everywhere. 
In handling Hie sword they possessed an 
unmatched dexterity, and Mr. Forbes 
declares that the only fault that could be 
found with them was that their impetu- 
osity was often apt to carry Hiem to 
excesses. In commenting upon this 
fact, the writer points out that the men 
who, standing in the * ihm red line ' at 
the head of the Balaclava gorg^, were 
objurgated by Colin Campbell in the 
rough warning words, 'Ninety-third! 

Ninety-third ! d all that eagerness ! ' 

were simply the military descendants of 
those Highlandens^ who could scarcely be 
dragged away from the breastworks of 
Ticonderoga. An older and more staid 
regiment than the 93rd — the Black 
Watch — controls its lurid internal 
fires in the hour of combat under 
ihe mask of traditional discipline 
and a steadfast regimental pride; but, 
says Mr. Forbes, * no grander cry was 
eVer heard on a battlefield than the 
unanimous shout of the 42nd : " Bally 



roun* the cornel ! " which rose above the 
turmoil of the desperate meUe at Tamai.' 

In the West Indies and in the Penin- 
sula the 42nd had their full share of 
fighting. It was a detachment of that 
regiment who bore Sir John Moore to 
the rear and dug his grave by torchlight, 
and it was the same regiment which 
suffered most severely by Wellington's 
grave error in launching his troops upon 
the. imperfect breaches of Burgos. Of 
its recent gallant services all are fully 
aware. The strong, stalwart men in their 
picturesque uniform and ' bonnets ' are 
perhaps the most popular in the British 
army, for they have always been con- 
0|>icuoi;is for courage an4 daring, and 



never siace the early disaffection already 
alluded to have they ever been charged 
with want of discipline. Of the Queen's 
soldiers they are the hardiest and most 
efficient, for although consisting of 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, Cockneys, and even 
foreigners, they are still animated bj 
that old esprit de corp§ which has 
resulted in making them one of the moBt 
renowned corps in the world. It is, 
therefore, a source of satisfaction to find 
that this regiment's history has been 
written by the ablest military writer of 
the present day. 

William Lb Qincux. 



VOLUMES OP VEBSB.* 

Mb. Hskbt Hanby Hat calls his volume 
of verse Trumpets and Shatums, and one 
of his trumpets is set to the lips of Mr. 
Hall Caine; for no less a person than 
this distinfi^hed writer contributes a 
preface to the book now before us. We 
must r^ard this introduction as an act 
of friendship rather than of criticism, for 
Mr. Hall Caine, after applying the word 
" beautiful " to Mr. Hay's collection of 
poems, and calling our attention to the 
singer's indebtedness to Browning, finds 
it more convenient to take refuge in 
anecdotes of Iceland and praises of 
Manx scenery than to consider closely 
the merits of Mr. Hay's contribution to 
the mass of minor poetry. After exam- 
ining the pieces in Trumpets and Shawms 
we do not find it at all difficult to class 
Mr. E&j. He belongs to those lovers of 
metre who are curiously unequal in com- 
position, besides being apparently unable 
to decide what of their production is 
valuable and what worthless. It would 
be possible to make a moderately long 
list of interesting fragments, some of 
which would be beautiful, some extremelj 
felicitous in expression, from this volume; 
but it would he far harder to pick out a 
single poem worthy of being greeted 
with unreserved praise. Again, Mr. Hay 
makes the head to whirl upon occasions, 
forgetting that one of the poet's chief 
duties is to speak to his hearers in a 
manner easily comprehensible, not to 
dishonour his office by be-f ogging those 
who look to him for light. The more we 
consider Trumpets amd Shawms the more 
we would press upon Mr. Hay the neces- 
sity of being a stem parent to the off- 
spring of his lyre. He must learn to 
loiow that there is no excellence whatever, 
neither of thought nor music, in such^ 

• Trumpeti and Shawmi. Br Henry Htnbj Hay. 

(Philadelphia : Arnold and Co. 5s.) _ , . 
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poem as the following. It is entitled * A 
Vestal': 

To-night let me picture a maiden 
With Instreless, daffodil hair. 
And eyes like dull sapphires unladen 

Of tenderness, frijfidly fair. 
Her neck and her forehead show whitely— 

The cloister has sharpened her chin 
Her voice is some metal struck lightly^ 

And her winter of soul has no sin ; 
A bloom of the hothouse, its whitest 

Too frail for the rapture of daj. 
And her face looks not brightly though 
brightest 
When she oomes near the altar to pray. 
A rislon pre-Christian arises. 

And sharp are the white and blue lines^ 
Dark faces look out from strange guises, 

The Cffisar 'neath velvet reclines^ 
Plebeians, Patricians and Matrons, 

Stout Knights, and Centurions gloat. 
While two dye the sand for their patrons. 

One's down — and a sword at his throat-^ 
Diead stillness the horror entrances. 

All pause for the signal of death. 
While a Yestal, with dead, pallid glances 

Looks down and indraws her calm breath • 
Death broods o'er the ebony ocean. 

Men gazing and fearing, but dumb ; 
Till the Vestal, sans warmth or emotion. 

Points down to the earth with her thumb. 
An are gone (and the carcass is somewhere). 

The Caesar to revel and shame. 
While the Virgin, slow pallid and dumb fair. 

Preserves the perpetual flame. 
A sufficing sense of humour would liaye 
saved the author from asking to be 
allowed to mourn with ' lightning-smitten 
dm and blasted kine.' 

Surely no versifier ever copied the god 
of his idolatry so deliberately, persistently, 
and foithfully as Mr. Francis Osmaston 
lias seen fit to imitate Robert Browning. 
It too often occurs that a writer of Mr. 
Osmaston's class accentuates the bad 
qualities of the great man whom he 
worships, but quite fails to be inspired 
by his excellence. This, however, is not 
true of the author of Poems, for there 
aie occasions when he delivers himself of 
lines capable of conveying a real pleasure 
to the reader, as, for example, these : 
Beyond the most alien springe, whence the 

flow of the tremulous starlight. 
Journeying soft through the years, an invisible 

ghost, with its far light, 
Suddenly drops upon Earth, through the eyes 

of mortals who love her, 
Wsing their blindness with swift emulations 

to mount up above her. 
Beyond the impalpable cradles whence Vega, 

Arctums, Orion, 
Dawn from the bosom of Night, their mother, 

or tranquilly die on 
The blush of the Day, where he stands full- 
armed in his plumes on the splendid 
Crags of the iron-mailed hills, which the Night 

in her mantle had blended ; 
Beyond all the camps of the Way, where man 

reads the vast tale of heaven's muster. 
The thrill of hushed armies beyond them, 

which, ever receding in cluster, 
£bb there at last like an ash on the Nighf s 

enormous embrasure, 
lake the soft fleck on the sea, or a white 

cloud's weft on the azure, — 
Hide the grand secrets of heaven like dreams 

to a child in its slumber, 
Fall the far tents which are veiled, as the 

Autumn leaves, in their number i 
Beyond the lost vision of man, his venturous 

daring and fleetness. 
Orbs the assembly of God in the Spirit whioh 
folds all completeness. 



Chance passages here and there in this 
bewildering volume compel us to think 
of Mr. Osmaston as a writer who experi- 
ences moments when the Muse really 
visits and blesses. If he would wait for 
these he might present us with a volume 
of worth. As it is, however, he prefers 
to give us a mixture of merit and defect, 
in which the former is not the 'pre- 
dominant partner.' What are we to 
think of this? 

I had an August afternoon 
To give you if you wished it; 

Oddly enough, you joined my tune. 
Neither pooh-poohed or pished it. 

Or this? 

Gladly we listened through the glass i 

Inside fumed like an oven ; 
The Addles strode away : it was. 

It was indeed Beethoven. 

And this is how Mr. Osmaston concludes 
a poem reminiscent of a terrific thunder- 
storm : 

Someone, in some pathetic speech. 
Which crowned the later festal boards 

Hugged the event, and made it preach * 
A moral straight from God. 

We boys,— ours was a pleasant lot, — 
What should we know of Nemesis f 

We saw Earth's shadow take a shot 
At our leg-stumps and miss. 

XJp to the appearance of Fancy's 
Guerdon Mr. Elmn Mathews has had 
good luck in his shilling poets, and we 
have derived no small degree of pleasure 
from the tiny volumes of verse to which 
he has accustomed us. We hope with 
heartiness that Fortune is not about to 
twirl her wheel in the opposite direction 
to Vigo Street, We are led to express 
this hope by a consideration of tiie 
verses which are signed * Anodos.' Truth 
to tell, Anodos has not succeeded in 
writing poems of any particular worth. 
As we read them we are reminded of the 
effusions presented to us by some four or 
five of ^e yoimg poets now enjoying 
fame as precarious as it is limited, and 
it is plain to see that we must not look to 
the author of Fancy's Guerdon for any 
marked originality. As a first book is 
often a most unsafe indication of a 
writer's true value, we may solace our- 
selves for the present disappointment by 
hoping that Ajiodos will yet compel us 
into a praiseful condition. 

In an ode to daybreak Mr. ElwinVyne 
describes light as 'sain'd on that 
Qenesing morning.' Further on in his 
strange volume of latinisms he speaks of 
this world as a 'Qulax'd Ulai Eiver.' 
Without putting ourselves to any trouble 
we coidd present to our readers a list of 
monstrous expressions of a sort to make 
the hair of a sensitive person stand on end. 
What on earth is the use of writing poetry 
for English readers in a lingo so perplex- 
ing that only those who have studied a 
Latin Dictionary with assiduily can hope 
to translate the author's meaning ? A 
language good enough for Wordsworth 
and Ooleridge, and for a brilliant group of 
immortal poets beside, ought to suffice 



Mr. Yyne. Please listen for a moment to 
the last verse of the piece entitled ' The 
Three Periods ' : 

O, Grey Head lighting yellowly 
From out thy juvenescency ; 
Time hath to thee a rifler been. 
Piercing thee invulnerately ; 
Until thou deignest scarce to scan 
Night's constellate multitude,— 
In uncontract similitude,— 
Of planetary Eyes that sweep 
From a forbode and freezing sky, 
Down upon Earth and thee, an Eye 
In sequent glanoe, transparently. 

Could anything be more provocative 
of brutal candour ? We flatly refuse to 
be enchanted by stuff of this type, and 
we hope we shall not again be called 
upon to suffer at the hands of bards who 
are never tired of adding to the adultera- 
tion which the English language has 
already endured. We detest Mr. Vyne's 
* golden celsitudes Elysian,' his * exhUient 
zephyrs,* his • joyances cantiline,' and all 
the remainder of his vexatious trickery- 
pokery. He actually talks of a drum 
shaking its ' blurr'd percussions, girring, 
from its citadel of sonance.' After this, 
speaking for ourselves, we are quite pre- 
pared for the deluge. Let it be fetched. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to 
recommend to lovers of poetry Mr. 
George Horton's ATphroessa, The volume 
is small, but its contents are choicely 
good. If this book chance to come 
before a reader qualified to judge between 
the best and the second-best, we cannot 
doubt that his opinion will match ours, 
for the pastoral charm of the title-poem 
will be sure to delight him and to arouse 
in him a desire to meet with Mr. Horton 
again. Before embarking upon the story 
of Spiridon and his elusive sweetheart, 
the author gives us a few graceful verses 
by way of introduction. Here are two 
of them : 

Oh. that I knew the words to picture well 
The almond trees when blossoming their fill ! 
Oh, that I wrote as sweetly as they smell. 
Patches of white against the<purple hill ! 

What brings so many swallows ere their time 
O'er heaving leagues of wan and sullen seas P 
It is because they long in alien clime 
All winter tor the heavenly almond trees. 

The history of the shepherd and the 
Nereid as given by Mr. Horton is a 
triumph of recital. It is followed by- 
some half-a-dozen brief pieces, of which 
we like * Ballade of Sappho's Fame ' very 
much. We quote the whole of it in the 
hope that our two samples of Mr. 
Horton's ability will induce some of our 
readers to possess themselves of his 
charming book. 

Oh, who was lord of Lesbos' isle 
When Sappho sang for many a year. 
And great Apollo's self the while. 
Ceased from the lyre and bent to hear f 
The titles to his heart so near. 
His lineage, who can now repeat f 
Yet she escaped oblivion drear 
Who said that love is ' bitter-sweet.! 

And who by wealth or selfish guile i V^ 
Became the island's proudest peer f 
What siren with voluptuous wile 
Was potent at the royal ear ? 
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Who gained renown with sword and spear ? 
Their fame is dnit beneath the feet 
Of Time, and she alone is dear 
Who said that love is ' titter-sweet/ 

Our joy is sadder than the smile 
Of grief that cannot shed a tear ; 
Oar lives are like a little mile 
Marked on the orbit of a sphere ; 
The wisdom that we most revere 
Is mixed with folly and defeat : 
Her laorel never can grow sere 
Who said that love is ' bitter-sweet.* 



From ont tbat pallid atmosphere 
Where dawn and darkness vaguely meet. 
Comes but her lark-note cool and clear 
Who said that love is ' bitter-sweet.' 

We shall hope to have another volume 
from the author of Aphroeaea before 
many months have passed. 

We do not think much of the first 
seventeen pages in The Child of the Bond- 
woman. Indeed, it seems to us that the 
author was ill-advised to commence her 
api)eal for public favour with the rather 
hysterical piece which gives a name to 
the book, for it is not likely to cheer any 
chance explorer of this volume. How- 
ever, better fare follows, and upon several 
occasions Jean Oarlyle Graham presents 
us with stuff very much to our taste ; for 
examples, 'The Poet' and 'Love's 
hunting-song.' These are but morsels, 
it is true, yet their worth is beyond 
question. It is only just to admit that 
they have mates in excellence. Miss 
Graham's ear is not true enough to save 
her from some imgraceful motions. A 
little care would surely have prevented 
her from perpetuating in type much that 
is rough and unmusical. 

We have received an illustrated edition 
of Mrs. Radford's A Light Load, and 
also Buhy Blythe, by William J. Tate. 
The former is an old friend made even 
more attractive by pictures from the 
pencil of Miss Beatrice Parsons; the 
latter contains some pretty verses, most 
of which praise love and flowers and 
birds. 



AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

[Third Notice.] 



LIFE IN JAVA. 



In the new Century, under the title of 
* Down to Java,' Miss Eliza R. Scidmore gives 
a most graphic description of everyday life in 
that picturesque land. We read : 

Everythios is done to secure a free circulation 
of air, as a room tbat is closed for a day gets a 
steamy, mildewed atmosphere, and if closed for 
three days blooms with green mould over every 
inch of its walls and floorn. The section of 
portico outside each room at Bnitenzorg was de- 
cently screened off to serve as a private sittiog-- 
room for each guest or family in the hours of 
Btartling dishabille ; and as soon as the sun went 
down a big hanging-lamp assembled an entomo-' 
logical congress. Krery hotel provides, as^a night- 
lamp for the bedroom, a tumbler with an inch of 
oocoanut-oil, and a tiny tin and cork arrange- 
ment for floating a wick on its surface. For the 
twelve hours of pitch-darkness this little light- 
ning-bug contrivance bums steadily, emitting a 
delicious nutty fragrance, and allowing one to 
watch the unpleasant shadows of the lizards 
running over the walls and bed-curtains, and to 
lOok for the larger, poisonous brown geoko, the 



unpleasant voice of which, oalling * Becky! 
Becky ! Becky ! ' in measured gasps, six 
times, over and over again, is the actual, 
material nightmare of the tropics. The order 
of living at the up-country hotels is the 
same as at Batavia, and the charges are the 
same everywhere in Java, averaging about 
three dollars gold each day, everything s^ve wine 
included. It has been said that * no invalid or 
dyspeptic should enter the portals of a Java 
hotel,' and this cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly to deter any such sufferers from braving 
the sunrise breakfasts and bad coffee, the heavy 
riz tavel, and the long-delayed dinner-hour, 
solely for the sake of tropical scenery and 
vegetation and a itndy of Dntch colonial life. 



The 'Fiction Number' of 8eribner*i is a 
strong' one, with six complete short stories 
and several other items, besides the instal- 
ments of two serials and some capital illus- 
trations. Budyard Kipling's story, *007, is a 
prose stanua of the longed-for ' Song of Steam/ 
and relates the thoughts and conversation of 
some locomotives on an American railway. 
' Its walls were of Jasper ' is a quaint tran- 
scription by Kenneth Grahame of a bit of 
child-life, the story of a boy who strays 
into dreamland, through the pictures of an 
old book, and then—' Ow ! Ow ! Ow ! Bitter 
it is to stumble out of an opalescent dream 
into the old daylight; cruel to lose in a 
second a sea voyage, an island, and a castle 
that was to be practically your own; but 
cruellest and bitterest of all to know, in 
addition to your loss, that the fingers of an 
angry aunt have you tight by the scruff of 
your neck.' There is some realistic writing 
in * The Workers.* 

Some curious i nformation on iron cafes and 
the way they are made burglar-proof is given 
in CasselVs McLgcunne. Metal that is hard 
enough to resist drills is usually brittle 
enough to he broken with a crowbar or sledge- 
hammer, and so hard steel bolts are rivetted 
into the comparatively soft walls and door of 
the safe, with the result that the burglar's 
drill is broken by them, whij[(d the tough 
plates resist his other tools. A propos of ex- 
pedients for tricking burglars, it is related 
that on one occasion, v^'hen the Queen opened 
Parliament in person and her crown was in 
use, it was reported that an attempt would 
be made to steal the crown on its way back 
to the Tower. The responsible official put 
the crown into a common carpet bag, which 
he threw carelessly into a cab, and he and 
his package were driven off to the Tower 
as things of no moment. 

In a survey of what education has done for 
women during the Queen's reign Miss 
Dorothea Beale, in Longman*8, is severe on 
the slipshod teaching given in many of the 
girls' schools where high payments obtain. 
The power of attention to subjects which are 
unexciting seems, she says, to have been 
almost destroyed in many cases by the un- 
limited indulgence in sensational and worth- 
less literature and real mental application is 
rendered almost impossible. With an improved 
system of teaching there would, Miss Beale 
urges, be much greater economy of time, and the 
power of attention would be so much increased 
that three or four languages would be learned 
in the time now required for ooe. Parallel 
grammars might be used, and only the 
varieties, the differentia in different languages, 
studied, while if the foundation of arithmetic 
and mathematics were securely laid on prin- 
ciples, not mere rule?, the building up would 
be quickly and safely accomplished. 

' Of all our graphic humorists Mr. Dudley 
Hardy is, perhaps, the most; versatile and the 
most receptive.' says Mr. Spielmann in The 
Magazine of Art. * I do not mean to say that 
Mr. Harry Furniss, for instance, could not 
adopt as many styles as Mr. Hardy ; probably 
he could assume twice as many, and deceive 
Mr. Hardy with some of them, too. But witl^ 



Mr. Hardy the assumption is, in a sense, 
genuine, and is due rather to the receptivity 
aforesaid thsji to any deliberate desire to 
imitate any other man. For example, he 
went to Paris, and came back, not only 
speaking French more like a Frenchman 
than any Englishman I ever heard, but look- 
ing, drawing, and painting like a Frenchman, 
too. Soon after he went to Holland, and re- 
turned with sketches, drawings, and pictures 
executed in the Dntch manner and sentiment 
—all admirable in style and sincere in feehng, 
without a shadow or suggestion of mere 
imitation.' Did Mr. Hardy start out with the 
intention of becoming a comic designer? 
Mr. Spielmann thinks not. ' From Sir John 
Tenniel to Mr. Baven Hill you will find many 
whose exclusive ambition it was to paint 
scenes of poetry and pathos, yet have been 
forced into a direction not exactly uncon- 
genial, but at least unsuspected and unsought, 
and instead of becoming the heroes to them- 
selves which they intended, have blossomed 
instead into public favourites as right merry 
companions.' 

In The Art Journal Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
gives some of his impressions of the Zoo. ' Of 
all the unconfined animals in the gardens,' he 
thinks, ' the human is the most amusing. 
Nowhere are the vocee populi more enter- 
taining. " What's that other fowl ? " asked a 
woman of her mate, after gazing breathless 
at a peacock displaying his tail. He : " Thafs 
his wife." Sh^ : " Well, she is a poor fowl." He : 
" D'ye think so ? Well, she ain't so fin3, but 
she's 'ansomer that an 'en, anyhow." She 
(after another look) ; " She's decent enough 
in her way, perhaps, but to compare 'er with 
'im, ifs ridiklus.'' The other day two womett 
were standing before the llamas, and the elder 
said, " Do you know, Em'ly, they do say that 
if one of them anihials epits at yer, yer falls 
down dead." " No ! " said Emily, gaziug at the 
creatures in awe, but without moving an inch. 
Ooe of the greatest curiosities I ever saw 
at the Zoo,' Mr. Monkhouse continues, 'was a 
rich lady with an intense bump of benevo- 
lence. She had come with a basket full of 
the finest fruit, which she had been distribut- 
ing to the animals. Now it was emp<7, and 
bhe stood before a little Malayan bear till ehe 
fell in love with him. " What can I do tor 
him the next time I come ? Oh, do tell me," 
she said to the keeper. '* I want to give him 
something he never gets in that horrid cage, 
a reed treat." "Well, mum, if yer want to 
know what he really likes best, I think it'a 
honey." " What a pity ! " the lady replied, 
almost wriijging her hands, " can't you really 
think of something not quite so sticky ? " ' 



The following books and pamphlets also 
lie on our table : 

The Calculus for Engineers. By John Perry. 
M.E., D.Sc, F.R.S. This is a good practical 
work, avoiding the error of too much spoon- 
feeding, and enabling the student to apply hi« 
mathematics to the problems that are con- 
stantly confronting him. The book is for men 
who have not had a large mathematical train- 
ing, but are willing to work hard and attack 
engineering problems by the calculus. It is 
written by a man who is master of his subject, 
and. better still, knows how to teach. (Edward 
Arnold. 7s. 6d.) ^ . 

American HununiHsls. By Robert Fort. 
Reprinted from The Weekly Scotsman and Th9 
PeopWs Friend, these sketches, with examples 
and illustrations of the work of American 
humourists, are calculated to give a very 
informing bird's-eye view of America's funny 
men. Nineteen are dealt with. or. aa m 
author says in his preface, ' laid out.' (Alex- 
ander Gardner. 3s. 6d.) 

Impossibilities : Fantasias. By Israfel Mon- 
dego. This nicely got-up volume comes * 
day after the fair.' Its airy, ^^^^^1 
humour is distinctly entertaining, om 
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decidedly <mt-of-date. We imsfl^lne otmelyet 
to be reading a book iasned in the yester-year 
of the 'Green Camfttion/ and not in the 
pietent year of Diamond Jubilee, when we 
foUov the doinga of Leo Logrolyan in the 
first sketch, < Orpheus in Hades/ ' Bugglns 
at Bayreuth/ too, seems to reach us overUte. 
Despite the fact, however, that the Tolume 
ii ^us belated, it yet shows ns the 
aothor as one with an admirable capacity for 
good literary fooling, and we shall look with 
iome interest for further work from his pen. 
(H. Henry and Co. 4s. 

Castilian Days. By John Hay. This is, we 
need hardly say, a captivating book, and we 
thank ' the Bodiley Head ' for importing it 
from across the ocean in enjoyable form. 
Some books never grow old, and this is one of 
them. For the most part it pertains to the 
Spain of nearly thirty years ago, bat it is 
neverthelesa as fresh as though it were 
vritten yesterday* We cannot all of us, even 
in holiday time, journey so far south. We 
hare bo doubt whatever that the next best 
thing to booking through to Castile is to 
ipend the few shillings required to possess 
ourselves of this 'Riverside' issue. (John 
Lana 4e. 6d.) 

Tks Hiitory of Scotland, Volumes IV. and 
V. of the new edition, in eight volumes, 
of Dr. John Hill Burton's popular history, 
deal respectively with the reign of Mary 
and the Begency of Murray, and the 
Eegency of Morton to James VI. When com- 
)deted the edition will form a remarkably 
naat and useful addition to the library shelves. 
(Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 8s. Gd. each.) 

\* PrMuhsrt, when, sending hooks for review 
would greatly oHige &y mentioning the price f' 



*»* The Editor does not hold himself respon^ 
tibU for the custody or return of unsolicited 
coniributums, even when stamps are sent, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



C0NPB88I0N AND AVOIDANCE. 

8iB,— I read your review of 'Pacific Tales' 
with mnch interest, and have no doubt that 
iQy grammar is often exasperating. But I 
most plead as my excuse that ' I was never 
taught no grammar' — I had no chance of 
learning its simplest rules. And had I let 
this lack of knowledge worry me I would 
never have earned a stiver at literary work. 
So I went blindly on, trusting to the pub- 
lisher's reader to do the square thing with 
Dy impossible verbs, &o. But it seems he 
^ not ; therefore he's the man you should go 
'or, or, rather, for whom you should go. He*s 
the real culprit; and, if he has any conscience, 
c^ht to feel exceedingly ashamed of him- 
lelf. 

Once, for many weeks, I pondered over the 
horrors of the correct application of * will ' 
wd 'shall.* Now any boy of ten would jeer 
^ my ignorance, for I have not yet mastered 
ttie problem, and, I fear, never will. — Yours 
verj faithfully, Louis BioKi. 



M. GBiif r ALLEN AND DB. CONAN DOTLX. 

Sir.— I was much amused at Mr. HoUoway'a 
^^rylng back of the charge of imitation in 
this case to Edgar Allan Poe. The probability 
^ that the modern detective story has evolved 
o^t of the system known as the ' Method of 
^dig,' who was, I believe, an ancient Arabian 
physician. In any case this form of reason- 
^g from observed minutisB is quite common 
j'l over the world among ' trackers ' of every 
kind, dating possibly from the days of 'Ung, 
jhe maker of pictures, scribing on bone,' and 
lornu at the present time the best system of 
teaching clinical medicine.— I am, yours truly, 
A. Charpbntikb. 
[Tiro other letters have reached us stating 
that Mr. Bobert Blatchf ord recently made 



the same comparison between Poe's oceation 
and Dr. Doyle^i.— Sd. L, TT.] 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarante9 immsdiaie 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into eorre* 
epondenee regarding their non-insertion. Will 
eorreepondents please write clearly f] 
AuTHOBS Wantbd— 
Of lines something like this : 

' When patients sick to me apply, 

I pbjsios and I sweats 'em, 
Then, if tbey [simply] choose to die, 
What's that to me f—l lets 'em.' 
— B T 

Of (1) * Fables by Nobody' (1770); (2) 'Mid- 
summer Days in Italy, and other poems (1837). 
— J. S. 
Of the following : 

* Life's oonrse well run, 
Life's raoe well won, 
Now eometh rest.' 
—Broom. 
Of the poem oomsoenoing : 

' Nothing but leaves 
The spirit grieves 
0?er a wasted life; 
Sins forgotten while oonsoienoe slept, 
Promises mode but never kept, 
Nothing but leaves. 
— Querist. 

BcriRiNCfis Wantid— 

Where oonld I find the text of the ' Golden 
Ladder of Charity ' of Maimonides P It appeared 
in a periodical some years ago, wliioh I nnforta- 
nately lost sight of at the time. Can you help 
me to the original P — Qubrist. 

Is * The Philanderers ' a roman d clef, and, if 
so, what is the keyP— A. C. 

To any of Balph Venning's works (names and 
dates).— J. S. 
* The wise and active oonqner difficulties, 

By daring to attempt them ; 
Sloth and foUv 

Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 

And make the impossibility they fear.' 
From what play or work by Nicholas Bowe is the 
above taken ?-T. A. M. 



PuBLiSHia Wantbd— 

Of a song (from Tennyson's 'Maud') be- 
ginning: 

* Birds in the high hall garden.' 
Also a song of Heber's beginning : 

* I praised the earth in beauty seen/ 
— ^A. A. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra* 
iuitotu. Letters addressed to querists, ears «/ 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.^ 
Bbvbrkncb Found-* 

To Enquibbr (Jaly 16).— French books or 
magazine articles treating of the Flemish mofo* 
ment are as follow : — 

1. De la position de la langae flamande en 
Belgique par M. Snellaert, membre de 1' Aoad^mie 
(Bull, de VAc. 33e ann., 2e s^rie, xfii., p. 662, 
sq.). 

2. Sor I'origine de la diif^renoe qui eziste par 
rapport k la langae entre les provinces flamanaes 
et wallonnes, par M. Baoox (Broxelles, 1825, in 

870). 

3. Beoherohes sur la langue nationale de la 
majeure partie des Pays-Bas, par M. de Wes- 
treenen de Tiellandt (La Haye, 1830, in 8vo). 

4. Bapport de la Commission parlementaire de 
1856 sur la qnestion flamande (Broxelles, ap. 
Verbrugghen, 1859, in 8vo). 

5. De I'ddnoation belgiqne, par Ph. Lesbrons- 
sart (Bruxelles, 1783, in 8?o). 

6. La qaestion flamande, par L. Jottrand 
(Brux.,1865,inl2mo). 

7. Eeqnisse historiqne sor lee Ungues, par nn 
Beige («.e., J. Or. Piassohaert) (Broxelles. De 
Mat, 1817, in 8to). 

8. Epitre anx Beiges, par Fr. Willems (see 
spedally the Notes) (Anvers, 1818). 

9. De la langue belgiqae; lettre iSjlvtia Tan 



de Weyer, par J. Fr. Willems (Brax., 1829, in 
12mo). 

10. Qoelqoes id^es sur I'usage oblig^ de la 
langae dite nationale an royaame des Pays 
Bas, par un Beige (i.e., De Frenne) (Brox., 1819, 
in 8?o). 

11. Expose de la question flamande, par Ed. 
van der Plassobe (Brax., A. Deoq, 1864, in 8vo). 

12. Notice snr J. F. Willems, par P. de Decker 
(Brax., 1647, in 8vo). 

18. Notioe sor J. F. Willems, par M. Snellaert 
(Gand, 1847). 

14. Do p^titionnement en favour de la langne 
flamande, par P. de Decker (Bmx., 1840, in 8?o). 

15. A propos de la commission flamande, par 
J. B. Langlois (Brax., 1860, in 8vo). 

16. La qaestion flamande et le liberalisms, par 
Jolios Yoylsteke (Oand, 1861, in 12mo). 

17. La question flamande dans ses rapports 
aveo les afiraires jodiciaires, par M. le Proourenr- 
Q^c^ral De Bavay (Brox., 1864, in 8vo). 

18. Snr I'nsage del Ungues parses enBelgiqne, 
par N. J. Leoleroq {in Bull, de VAcad., 2e s^rie, 
xvii.,p.381andp. 59). 

19. La qaestion flamande, Bapport fait & la 
Cbambre, par J. de Laet {in Annales parlem. 
session de 1866, s^noe do 5 msi). 

20. La r^forme ^leotorale et la question flamande 
port^es devant le oonseil provincial d'Anvers, 
par Jan van Stralen (Anvers, 1852). 

21. De I'importanoe de la langae flamande an 

Joint de vne national, religienx et moral, par 
an Kersten (Brox., 1853, in 8vo). 

22. Le moovement flamand, par P. F. van 
Eerckhoven (Anvers, 1847, in 12mo), 

23. Le mouvement flamand an point de vue 

ftolitiqoe, par J. B. Langlois (Brax., 1858, in 
2mo). 

24. Manifesto de la Sooi^t^ des Flamande en 
avant! (Bmx., 14 0otobre, 1859). 

25. Programme de la ligne flamande (Gand, mai 
1861). 

26. Le moovement flamand (Levde, A. Sijtoif, 
1868, in 8vo). 

27. La langne flamande, son pass^ et son avenir, 
par Hob. Vandenhoven (Bmx., Mucquardt, 1844, 
in 8¥o). 

28. Lettres snr la Belgique, par Loebel {trad, 
fran^. Brox., 1837, in 12mo). 

29. Le moovement flamand, par Fr. Oetker 
(Tournai, 1858, in 12mo). 

30. La guerre des langoes on la germanisation 
de la Belgiqne, par P. Vermeire (Qand, Hoste, 
1860, in 12mo). 

31. Le Congris flamand de Bruges, par L. 
Jottrand (in Revue trimestrielle, Bmx., xxxvi., 
p. 320sq., Octobre, 1862). 

32. Le Congrte flamand de Gand, par L. 
Jottrand (in Revtie trimestrieUe, Brox., xlii., 
1867). 

33. Une orise dans la qaestion flamande, par 
L. Jottrand (in Revue trimestrielle, Bmx., xliv.. 
1868). 

34. Do pangermanisme et de ses infloenoes sor 
la litt^ratore flamande, par T. Nolet de Braowere 
van Steeland (in Revue giniraie, ann^e 1868, 1. 1., 
p. 855 sq.). 

35. Le moovement wallon, par Wilmotte (in 
Revue des Revues, Paris, 1897, 8e ann^e, vol. xxii., 
15 joillet, p. 109 sq.). 

I coold easily mention ten times as many books 
as -these ; the nomber of writings, dealing with 
the above qnestion, in Flemish, Dutch, German, 
and other tongues is very oonsiderable indeed. 

ViCTOB Datb. 

Authors Found- 
To BUTH.— 

(1) * Pray, pray, no help but prayer,' 
{s in Tennyson's * Harold,' Act iii. scene 2. 
(2) ' They told me, Heraolitus, they told me yon 

were dead,' Ac, 
is a translation from the Greek of * Callimaohns ' 
(fl. 2M50 B.O.). The original will be found in Antho* 
logiaGraeca (vU. 80).— W. F. Dingwall. 
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A LABOUR EOMANCB ,♦ 



Op the many good stories that Mjr. 
Eohert Barr's energetic pen has given us 
▼e do not recollect one that gave ns 
greater pleaspore in the reading 
than his hitest. The Mutable Many, 
There are some good solid qualities in 
it, too, behind that of mere entertain- 
ment, that will be gratefully recognised, 
at least by those who are concerned with 
tlie momentous and rital questions at 
issue between capital and labour. In 
The Mutable Mamy Mr. Barr gives us a 
sitoation that could be dupHcated in 
almost any large works throughout the 
kingdom, in the vivid description of the 
it^ but just and fair-minded manager 
of Monkton and Hope's great London 
factory, fighting worse than dingle- 
handed the captious demands of the 
men's Union. Sartwell, the manager, is 
a cleverly-drawn character. Mr. Barr 
has no prejudices in the matter, or we 
ihouid have had either an overbearing 
and repellent man playing the part of 
tyrant through three parts of the book, 
and then by ^ay of a sop to righteous 
retribution being vanquished and laid 
low in the end; or we should have 
Jad an exalted picture of the British 
workman fighting manfully for his 
rights, and getting them with a liberality 
and ease calculated to cause the mere 
professional man to grow thoughtful. 
Mr. Barr knows men and manners 
far too well to err in either direction, 
*nd it is no flattery to suggest that the 
labour question has been with him the 
subject of serious investigation before 
fle sat down to pen his story. Sartwell, 
^e manager, and the men who oppose 
wm, are human and natural, and they 
wt accordingly. When the story opens 
it finds the men of Monkton and Hope 
oil the eve of a strike, tidings of which 
JJII^first definitely given in an interview 
^^etween the manager and the young 
^orhnan, who is destined to oppose 
™ successfully in more ways than one. 

Goinir Oat. 

v!^^* you may hare an opportunity 
portly/ replied the manager. Then he 



suddenly shot the question : ' Are you people 
going to strike ? ' 

' I'm afraid so, sir/ 

' Why do yoa say afraid P Are you going 
out with the others, or do you call your soul 
your own P ' 

'A man cannot fieht the Union sinele- 
handed.' 

• You are talkinj^ to one who is going to.*' 
The young man loolred up at the manager. 
' With you it is different,' he said. • You 

ate backed by a wealthy company. Whether 
you win or lose, your situation is secure. If 
I failed the Union in a crisis, I could never 
get anothw situation.' 

Sartwell smiled grimly when Marston men- 
tioned the firm, fie knew that there lay his 
weakness rather than his strength ; although 
the firm had said he was to have a free hand, 
he was certain the moment the contest 
became bitter Monkton and Hope would be 
panic-stricken. Then, if the women inter- 
fered, the battle was as good as lost. Had 
the strikers known on which side their bread 
was buttered they would have sent a delega- 
tion of their wives to Mrs. Monkton and Mrs. 
Hope. But they did not know this, and 
Sartwell was not the man to show the weak- 
ness of his hand. 

'Yes/ said the manager, ' I have the entire 
confidence of Mr. Monkton and of Mr. Hope. 
I wonder if the men appreciate this fact P ' 

'Oh yes, sir, they know that.' 

' Now, Marston, have you any influence with 
the men P * 

• Very little, I'm afraid, sir/ 

' If you have any, now ia the time to exert 
it; for their sakes, you know, not for mine. 
The strike is bound to fail. Nevertheless, I 
don't forget a man who stands by me.' 

Marston shook his head. 

' If my comrades go, I'll go with them. I 
am not so sure that the strike is bound to 
fail, although I am against it. The Union is 
very strong, Mr. Sartwell. Perhaps you do 
not know that it is the strongest Union im 
London.' 

The manager allowed his hand to hover 
for a moment over a nest of pigeon-holes, 
then he drew out a paper and gave it to 
Marston. 

'There is the strength of the Union,' he 
said. • Down to the J^17 Ss. 2d. they put in 
the bank yesterday afternoon. If you want 
any ioformation about your Union, Marston, 
I shall be happy to oblige you with it/ 

The young man opened his eyes widely as 
he looked at the figures. 

' It is a very large sum,' he said. 

'A respectable fighting fund/ remarked 
Sartwell, impartially. ' But how many Satur^ 
days do you think it woiUd stand the drain 
of the pay-roll in this establishment P/ 

' Not very many> perhaps/ 

' It would surprise you to know how few. 
The men look at one side of this question only, 
while I am compelled to look at both sides. If 
on any Saturday their x^y were not forth- 
coming, they would not be pleased, would 
they ? Now I have to scheme and plan so that 
the money is here every Saturday, and, 
besides, there most be enouf^h more to pay 
th^ firm for its investment and its riek. These 
little details may not seem important to a 
demagogue who knows nothing of business, 
bat who can harangue a body of men and 
make them dissatisfied. I should be well 
pleased to gpive him my place here for a 
month or two while I took a rest, and then we 
would see whether he thought there was 
anything to be observed from my point of 
view.* 

' Mr. Sartwell,' said Marston, looking 
suddenly at the manager. 'Some of the 
moderate men asked me to-night a similar 
question to one of yours/ 

• What question was that P ' 



' They asked if I had any influence with 
you/ 

•YeaP And you told them P' 

'That I didn't know/ 

' Well, you will never know until you test 
the matter. Have you anything to suggest P ' 

' Many are against a strike, but even the 
more moderate tiiink you are wrong in refusing 
to see the delegation. Th^ think the refasid 
seems high 'banded, and say that if you were 
compelled to reject any requests made> ^ou 
ought not to let things come to a crisis witn- 
out at least aUowing the delegaikion to psasent 
the men's case.' 

' And do you think I am wrong in this P ' 

'I do/ 

' Very well. I'll settle that in a moment. 
You get some of those men togt»ther, head 
the delegation yourself, I will make an 
appointment with you, and we will talk the 
matter over.' 

The young man did not appear so thoroughly 
satisflcKl with this prompt concession as might 
have been expected. He made no reply for 
some moment, while the elder man looked at 
him critically, with his back againat the tall 
desk. 

At last Marston spoke. 

' I oould not lead the deputation, being one 
of the youngest in the employ of the flrm. 
The secretary of the Union is the leader the 
men have chosen/ 

'Ah ! The secretary of the Union ! That 
is quite a different matter. He is not in our 
employ. I cannot allow outsiders to interfere 
in any business with which I am connected- 
I am always willing to receive our own men 
either singly or in deputation, and that is no 
small concession where so many are at work ; 
but if I am to open the office doors to the 
outside world — well, life is too short. For 
iostance, I discuss these things with you,bitt 
I should decline to discuss them with any inan 
who dropped in out of the street.' 

^ Yes, I see the difficulty? but don't you 
think you might make a concession in this 
instance to avoid trouble P ' 

' It wouldn't be avoiding trouble ; it would 
merely be postponing it. It would form a 
precedent, and I should have this man or that 
interfering time and again. I should have to 
make a stand sooner or later, perhaps when I 
was not BO weH prepared. If there is to be a 
fight, I want it now. We need some new 
machinery, and could do with a week's shut- 
down.' - • 
> Marston shook his head. 'The shut-down 
will be for longer than a we«k/ he said. 

'I know that. The strike will last exactly 
three weeks. A month from now there wiu 
be no Union/ 

' Pei^ps there will also be no factory/ 

'You mean there is danger of violence P 
Very well. In that case the strike will Ifst 
but a fortnight. You see, my boy, we are in 
London, and there are not only the police 
within a moment's call, but at the back of 
them the soldiers, and at the back of the 
soldiers the whole British Empire. Oh no, 
Marston, it won't do, you know, it won't do.' 

' The men are very determined, Mr. Sart* 
weU/ 

'All the better. I like a determined 
antagonist, for he knows wh«n he's beat en, and 
so we get things eettled opco for all. I don't 
object to a square stand-up fight ; but eternal 
haggling and higgling and seeing deputations 
and arbitrators, and all that sort of thing, I 
cannot endure. Let us know where we are, 
and when that's clear let us get on with our 
work.' 

'Then you have nothing to propose, Mr. 
Sartwell ? Nothing conciliatory, I mean/ 

' Certainly I have. Let the men tell that 
blatant ass Gibbons to attend to his secre- 
tarial duties, and when a deputation from ouq 
own workshops comes up to see me, we'll 
discuss the situation. If they have any jus# 
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grierance I will remedy it for them. What 
can be fairer than that P ' 

' It's got to be a matter of principle with 
the men now — that is, the inclnsion of Gibbons 
has. It means recognising the iTaion.' 

' Oh« rU recognise the Union, and take oflF 
my hat to itP-that is, so far as my own 
employ^ are concerned ; but I will not baye 
an outsider, who knows nothing of this 
business, come up here and spout nonsense. 
If 8 a matter of principle with me as well as 
with the men.' 

Another exposition of the situation is 
amusinglj given a little further on, when 
the wife of one of the partners, who is 
inclined to oppose the manager and take 
sides with the men, deputes >her son 
Barnard to yisit Sartwell to persuade him 
to give way. In the subsequent inter- 
view between mother and son we get the 
labour question presented in a new light. 

Diplomacy. 

' Sit doiro, child,' said Mrs. Hope. ' It is 
nothing private. The men at the Works talk 
of going on strike. The manager is a stub- 
bom, unyielding man, given to browbeating 
even his employers * 

' Bullying, I call it,' interrupted Barney, 
who now stood with his back to the fire^ his 
feet well apart on the hearthrug. His mother 
went on calmly, without noticing her son's 
interpolation. 

' So it seems to me that such a man, utterly 
lacking in tact, might not, perhaps, be mind- 
ful of the feelings of those under him. We 
all have our duties towards the working class ; 
a fact which many, alas 1 appear to forget.' 

Lady Mary said softly, with her eyes cast 
down, that this was indeed tiie case. 

' So you saw Mr. Sartwell, Barnard P ' 

' Oh, yes, I saw Sartwell, and had a talk 
inth some of the men — with the — ah— ring- 
leaders, don't you know.' 

' You mean the leaders, Barnard.' 

' Yes, something of that sort I don't pre- 
tend to understand the working-man, you 
know, but there's lots of sense in what they 
say. They know what they want.' 

' Did you find Mr. Sartwell obdurate ? ' 

' Oh, bless yon, no. Mater. Sartwell's the 
most reasonable of men.' 

'Indeed? It never occurred to me to 
|»koe him in that category.' 

' Don't you make any mistake about Sart- 
well, Mater; you won't find him stand in 
your way at all. He*s perfectly willing to do 
whatever you want done. " Barney, my boy," 
h« said to me, when I told him what you 
thought about this trouble — " Barney." says 
he, ''after all is said and done, it's the 
women's aftair more than ours.' 

'The women's affair 1' said Mrs. Hope, 
drawing herself severely up. ' Do I under- 
stand you to mean, Barnard, that the man 
was referring to Mrs. Monkton and myself P ' 

' Well, Mater, you see we were talking 
freely together as man to man— and—hang it 
all, you know, it u your affair and Mrs. 
Monkton's, more than old Monkton's and 
father's, I don't suppose they care so very 
much.' 

Mrs. Hope slowly raised her glasses to her 
^es and stared at her son, who was looking 
at the hearthrug, now resting his weight on 
his toes and then coming down on his heels. 

' I haven't the least idea what you are talk- 
ing about, Barnard.' 

'I am talking about the proposed strike. 
Hater; about the demands of the men.' 

'Bequests, my son. The men request an 
audience with Mr. Sartwell, and he refuses it, 
as if he were Prime Minister.' 

'Thafs just what I said to Sartwell. 
••SartweU,*' said I, "you're high-handed with 



the men." He admitted it, but held that if 
he had a conference with them, no good would 
be accomplished unless he acceded to their 
dem— requests.' 

'He could compromise — he could make 
some concessions — and then everything would 
go smoothly again. He has no tact.' 

' Quite so, quite so. But you see the men 
want only one thing, not several. They are 
perfectly loeical about it. I had a talk with 
them, and they were very much gratified to 
hear that you were on their side. There will 
be no trouble with them in future if Sartwell 
is only reasonable. They look at it like this : 
they work ten hours a day, and get on an 
average a pound a week— or — ah— something 
like that — I forget the exact amount although 
they had it in shillings and pence. Now, 
father and Monkton work four or five hours 
a day, not very hard either, and go to Swit- 
serland in the summer and Algiers in the 
winter, yet they draw twenty thousand 
pounds a year each out of the business. This, 
the men claim to be unjust, and, of course, I 

?uite agree with them. If s outrageous, and 
said so. Well, the men are prepared to do 
the most generous things. In order to com- 
promise, they will allow the partners ten 
times what the real workers get; Monkton 
and father are each to draw fivd hundred 
pounds a year out of the business, and the 
forty thousand pounds are to be divided 
among the workers. I thought it was an 
exceedingly liberal proposal, and I told them 
so.' 

During this able, if mythical, exposition of 
the workmen's views, Mrs. Hope gazed at her 
son with ever increasing amazement. When 
he had concluded, she was standing up, appar- 
ently speechless, with an ominous frown on 
her brow. Lady Mary looked with timid 
anxiety from one to the other. There seemed 
to be a sweet reasonableness in the young 
man's argument, and yet something hope- 
lessly wrong about the proposition. 

'Five hundred pounds a year! to me!' 
cried Mrs. Hope, at last. 

' Well — to father, technically — same thing, 
of course.' « 

' Five hundred a year 1 Barnard, if any one 
had told me an hour ago that you were a fool, 

I Five hundred a year ! How can people 

exist on five hundred a year P ' 

Barney looked reproachfully at his mother. 
He was evidently hurt 

'Thafs just the way Sartwell talks; and I 
suppose he thinks rm a fool too, merely 
because I'm trying to understand the labour 
problem. It seems to me that if a workman 
with twelve children to support can live on 
fifty pounds a year, an elderly pair with but 
one child, and be about to make a fortune in 
painting, could get along on ten times that 
amount.' 

'Oh. Tve no patience with you, Bar- 
nard.' 

' And then Sartwell says : " Look at the 
capital invested 1 " ' 

' Certainly. He is perfectly right, and any 
one with a grain of sense would see that. 
Thousands and thousands of pounds have 
been expended on the buildings and in the 
development of the business. The workmen 
never think of that — ^nor you, either, it 
appears.' 

* You see, Mater, if s out of my line. But 
what Sartwell said about investment made 
me think.' 

* Think I' exclaimed his mother with 
withering contempt. 

•Yes,' continued Barney, placidly; 'so I 
went to the workmen to see what they had to 
say about it They said at once that the capi- 
tal had been refunded o? er and over again. 
I went b&tk to Sartwell to see if this were 
true, and it woe true. Well, Uien— -' 

'Whatthe&P' 



I ' Under the circumstances it seemed to mi 
that the workmen had made a most magi 
nanimoQs proposal. If a man would paint i 

gicture for me which I could sell for fi?^ 
undred pounds, and he was content to tal^ 
fifty for it and leave me the other four huiii 
dred and fifty, I should think him the moll 
generous of men.' 

' Stop talking nonsense, please. Is Sartwel 
going to receive the men P ' 

' I suppose 80.' 

' Then yx>u must instantly go back to tbtl 
City and tell him he is to do nothing of ths 
jiort.' 

Mr. Barr'a book is untLsuallj rich in 
quotable situations, but considerations of 
space compel us to limit ourselves to 
those already given. The men strike, 
and after a few stormy weeks of bluster 
and wretchedness they are beaten, and 
glad to return on any terms. The second 
time with Marston, the young workman 
before mentioned, as secretary,they strike 
again, and practically win the day, when 
their own treachery and ignorance rob 
them of victory. Mr. Barr's side-shtws, 
so to describe them, are as effective as 
the main theme, and the vagaries of 
Barney Hope, the dilettante artist, and 
the love afifair of Marston and Edna 
Sartwell make an efEective background 
to this very able exposition of the liboar 
question in practical operation. Mr. 
Barr's racy and readable novel, full of 
human interest as it is, should secure a 
large audience, and the fact that the 
reader may not be in accord with all the 
views therein expressed will not rob it 
of its interest from a practical point of 
view, or of its entertaining qualities from 
that of those who are merely seeking 
relaxation and amusement. 



THE JEALOUSY OF GOD.« 



It is almost impossible for those whose 
leverence was so easily merged in love for 
Dr. John Pulsf ord to remind themselves, 
without a shade of sorrow, that he is not 
now with us as he once was. There was 
BO much sunshine, hope, and charity in 
his nature that a sense of loss is 
present with us when we remember that 
in the springtide * the case,' as he was 
accustomed to call the body, was laid 
aside in his beloved Devonshire. This 
• Small Book ' which has just been added 
to an excellent series, is an opportune and 
welcome publication. It comprises a 
nimiber of brief papers which were 
contributed to The Christian World. To 
adopt an expression which the Doctor 
applied to one of the subjects of ^ 
treatment, they are mostly fitted for 
' silent meditation.' Nearly all that this 
beautiful samt and best of mystics ever 
wrote was of the same character. It J^ 
not a book to borrow and to read through 
at a brief sitting, but one to ponder, to 
think about, and to love and rejoice m. 
And while we read, it will be possible to 

• The jMaoai7 «' God, and Other F*P«!f»»^*/ ^^ 
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feel that the ' new body ' onoe ' forming 
vithin the old body of his flesh * rose 
oitt of death, as Christ arose, and has 
'become the pure, blooming, transparent 
body of his spirit in the summer-lands 
of the angels.' 

The paper which gires its title to the 
little Tolume is a very striking and 
tenderly spiritual one. Dr. Palsford 
writes : — * The plain interpretation of 
the spirit of jealousy is : "I want you 
for mjself . I must have you for myself. 
I love you infinitely, and it is necessary 
to my rest that your love should 
utterly respond to my love.**' He 
ihows 'how this Divine jealousy is 
compatible with pure love, tmiversal 
loTe. " I am a jealous God.** For He 
knows that unless we, from the heart, 
are entirely His, as He, from the heart, 
is ours, we can neither unfold our latent 
bomanity nor be wholly blessed. He is 
jealous for our future glory and joy.* 

Two papers, standing close together in 
the middle of the book — ^the former 
treating of the ever-Living Christ, and 
tbe latter of Christ's Substitutionary 
Work— are sure to be read with keen 
and careful interest. We give a quota- 
tion from the former paper, which will 
indicate its purport. 

Mc«tev«l PremehlBV, aatf M^Aem. 

It is time that the Medieval way of repre- 
Kuting Chrift were supplanted bj ooe more 
in Kjmpatb J with Hia present actual Power 
ad Glory. • If Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching Tain, and joar faith is also 
run.' And we i^reatly fear that a huge pro- 
portion of * our preaching is vain/ and that 
tiw common ' faith ' of the people * is vain also.' 
For tbe 'preaching' and the 'faith' are 
latber of what wcls than of what i$. Let them 
Wme 'rather' of what is than of what 
' vm/ and both will be living. Were it wise. 
K^ after age, to hang about the mangled 
corpses of our martyred forefathers ? Should 
v^ go on forever contemplating them through 
' Foxe's Book of Martyrs ' rather than through 
St. John's vision of them ' before the throne 
of Qod and the Lamb '? 

The next quotation is in the usual 
spirit of this most devout and brare 
ii^Teter. We forbear to omit it in 
^Tour of any other passage which has an 
«<iual or superior claim. 

CkrUt'8 Death and Ourt. 

There is always a danger at this jonotore, 
« the new converts being caught in the 
^^^^ of a selfish salvation. Myriads are so 
^^K whose delight it is to think that 
^brisf s death for them was instead of the 
cruciftrion and death of their own carnal 
condition of soul. But it is a fatal delusion 
to suppose that His death /or us means instead 
^the death of our own natural man with all 
°i' affections and lusts. Jesus died for us, 
«8 a Captain who leads ns in the true path 
otonr Eegeneration. The all-essential bap- 
««J 18 the baptism of the soul into Christ's 
vl ' ^now you not that so many of us as 
^ Baptized into Jesus Christ are baptized 
jnto His death? For (^ we have been planted 
^ther in the likeness of His death, we 
*tt*u be also in tbe likeness of His reaurrec- 

»?*u TT^^*^^ *^**' ^^^ ®1^ "^'^ ^" crucifiei 
if Him, that the body of sin might he 
^^^^f^^y^* (Bom vi. 2-6.) Observe, that the 



reearrection of oar new Heaven-bom nature 
is conditioned on the death of oar earth-bom 
natare. It is of atmost importance that the 
' y be not forgotten. ' ff' there be no dying 
out of Adam in ns. there will be no rising of 
Christ in us. The gross substitationary doc- 
trine of Christ most be referred to 'the God 
of this world/ whose aim is to preser? e the 
carnal soul intact, and to make the profes- 
sion of Christianity an inanity, and com- 
patible with an utterly fleshly, worldly^ mam- 
mon-loving life. 

Onr readers who have any knowledge 
of John Pulsford's inimitable faculty for 
religious teaching and helpfulness will 
be eager to know what he has to say in 
the paper on 'Christ's Substitutionary 
Work/ which was written as a letter to 
a brother minister, who had expressed 
some anxiety, in a note to the Doctor, con- 
cerning the sentiments and opinions 
which had preyiously been declared in 
the paper from which we have just 
quoted. But we must refer them to the 
book, which is worth its weight in gold 
for those who have eyes to perceire and 
minds and hearts to understand its 
beautiful revelations of Divine truth ; 
for the interpretations will be reveloHom 
unto many. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BT HAKNAH LTNOH. 

Amoko the individual members of the 
vast reading public there are so many 
varieties of taste that it is unsafe to pre- 
dict of any novel that its theme is not 
one to attract. Speaking for ourselves, 
we do not greatly care for the central point 
round which the personages and minor 
episodes of Hannah Lynch's new book 
revolve, for to us there is something ex- 
tremely unsavoury in the idea of a woman 
behaving as Mrs. Baymond did when she 
discovered her husband's infidelity. Be- 
cause of this lady's extraordinary conduct 
the author has named her book An Odd 
Experiment, The moment chosen for 
the commencement of this tale is the 
return home of Henry Baymond after 
the absence of a fortnight. Glancing 
out of the window as the trap containing 
her husband drove up to the door, Mrs. 
Baymond noticed that his face was even 
more overshadowed and haggard than it 
had been at the time of his departure. 
This was disturbing, even for a woman 
of Mrs. Baymond's equable poise, but 
worse was to follow, for the master of 
the house went straight to his own room 
without searching for his wife. Conduct 

* An Odd Experiment. B/ Hannfth Lynch. (Uethnen 
and Go. Ss. 6d.) 

The Craf taman. By Bowlaad Qrey. (Ward, Look, 
snd Co. 28.) 

The Wooing of Avis Omyle. By Charles Hannaa. 
6i. 

Abb^ Conttantln. By Lndovio Hal^vy. Translated 
from the French by Th^rdse Batbedat. Ss. 6d. 
(John Iffaoqneen.) 

Tbe Widow Woman. By Charles Lee. (James 
Bowden. 28. 6d.) 

Bio's Diary. By Annie Coates. (Chatto and 
WindM. 3b. 6d.) 

An Exile From London. By Colonel Biohard Henry 
SaTtre. (Qeorge Bontledge and Sons, Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 



such as this led, of course, to question- 
ing, and, being pressed for an explana- 
tion, the unhappy man gradually unfolded 
the cause of his wretch^lness. He was in 
the toils of a terrible passion, and the girl 
whom he had betrayed returned it with 
the full power of her heart. As his wife 
was so shamefully wronged, Mr. Bay- 
mond conceded to her the full right of 
making terms, whereupon she naade a 
start with her experiment. She insisted 
that the girl should take up her residence 
in the house of her lover, and that the 
culprits should there work out their 
repentance under her own eye— a horrible 
situation, which was duly created. Hannah 
Lynch does not spare us the writhings of 
Mrs. Baymond's victims, and we are 
quite willing to allow her the f uU portion 
of praise appropriate to work well done, 
but we cannot help recording our con- 
viction that her talents would have been 
better employed upon a more wholesome 
theme. Again, although it is precarious 
to assert the utter impossibility of any 
particular behaviour upon the part of 
human beings, we think An Odd Expert' 
ment is tainted with improbability to a 
dangerous extent. Surely three moder* 
atelv sane individuals in one county 
could never be f oimd to take part in the 
drama arranged by Mrs. Baymond. It 
appears to us that some of our novelists 
nowadays demand a licence more exten* 
sive than that usually accorded to poets. 



BT BOWLAKD OBEY. 

For a pleasant little story pleasantlr 
told commend us to Mr. Bowland Grey's 
The Craftsman, A pretentious style is so 
common a vice among young authors, 
especially in these days when writers 
push the art of self-advertisement to its 
extreme, that we are the more ready to 
welcome a writer who is not afraid to tell 
his tale without putting on airs. Mr. 
Bowland Grey has accomplished his task 
with simplicity, and we shall venture to 
inscribe nis name upon the list of those 
for whose reappearances we look with 
eagerness. In The Crafteman we follow 
the interesting career of Markham Le 
Mesurier (what's in a name?), a play« 
Wright who has had a far more intimate 
acquaintance with the bitters of failure 
than with the sweets of success. In the 
opening chapter we read how shocking a 
fiasco The Repentance of Miriam was 
on the night of its production, and how 
Melita IVayne, whose tender heart was 
full of unspoken love for the poor 
dramatist, did her utmost to soften the 
blow. In the second chapter we are 
brought face to face with Mr. Sharron, 
the producer of so many slight but 
sparlding comedies, the wit who could 
make or mar a play or a man by 
means of an epigram. But Markham 
was not crushed by the ill fate of 
his play. Far from it. Quickly forgetting 
whatsoever mortification had been swift 
to spring from the jeers of the pit and 
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^pHerj, he once more bent down to Hs 
labour witb a will, confident that be bad 
enough abilitj to compel notice in the 
end, even tbgngb be might have to wait 
a long timeufpr recognition. One day be 
chanced to make a queer discovery, which 
revealed Sharron to him in a disgracef iil 
light. Had be chosen to make a public 
announcement of the great man's roguery, 
be could have dealt Sharron a blow 
from which it would have been impossible 
for him to recover. The temptation was 
made the more keen because many a 
struggling playwright bad been sneered 
off me stage by the very man who should 
have paid a tithe to f ortime in holding 
out a hand to his needy fellows. It was 
Melita who saved Marldiam from abasing 
himself in the sight of the angels. And 
be had his reward, for there came a day 
wlien a play of his took London by 
storm. This tale has a conclusion very 
cheering to sweethearts, and in aU other 
respects is well suited to charm away an 
hour for readers of both sexes. 



BY CHiJtLES HANNAN. 

The more Avis Grayle grew toward 
8weet-and-twenty the more lovely she 
became. Doubtless many young gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood of her father's 
residence made her a toast, but Mr. 
H anna.Ti has concentrated the worship 
she inspired into the love of her half- 
cousin Kalph and of his bosom friend 
Yane Iredale. In the coxirse of time the 
season of proposalB set in, till with many 
a pang, though without any change in 
his affection for Ealph, Ireoale saw the 
beauty pass into the keeping of his lucky 
compamon. While staying at Oaklands, 
Mr. Grayle's country-house, not far from 
Edinburgh, both the voung men made 
the acquaintance of a handsome peasant 
girl, who not imnaturally fell in love with 
one of her admirers. Her fancy settled 
upon Yane Iredale, and a not uncommon 
resxilt followed her surrender. Inasmuch 
as Iredale was poor, he was obliged to 
bend with diligence over a daily grind- 
stone, facing with courage the labours 
which were destined to supply him 
with, wealth and reputation. There 
was a time in his me when he was 
ambitious to embrace the cares 
incident to the career of a journalist, 
but as bis work was rather above the 
grade desired by editors he decided to 
leave press work and write a novel. 
That he was not without a vein of 
bumptiousness may be gathered from the 
following sentence: 'His style would 
combine Thackeray with Dickens, and 
whatever he found good in the methods 
of Sir Walter Scott would also be thrown 
in; and, best of all, his own literary 
taste and conception would rule the 
whole.* Some of our greatest men have 
started life with no more capital than a 
titanic belief in their own powers. 
Similarly, Iredale was certain of his own 
ge'nius. Hard work and lively wits 



carried him upwards, till at last be 
became a judge at a comparatively early 
age. But now Meg Cree began to afflict 
hun. While he was poor she understood 
his inability to marry her, but the news 
of his advance in life caused her to 
demand the fulfilment of his pledge. At 
last Iredale, by murderous means, cleared 
his path of Meg, and actually, as judge, 
condemned the friend of lus youth to 
death, for, owing to an abundance of 
circumstantial evidence, Ealph was 
arrested on suspicion of having com- 
mitted the crime. It will thus be seen 
that The Wooing ofAvia Grayle in some 
degree resembles ' The Scarlet Letter * 
of Hawthorne. Mr. Hannan's book is 
remarkable for the extremely vivid 
presentation of the story. 



BY LTJDOVIO HALBVT. 

Not to have seen Frou-frou was at 
one time a confession of educational 
inexperience. The author of that play, 
M. Ludovic Hal^, had previously 
gained a considerable reputation by 
his La Boule, as well as by several 
operas produced in collaboration with 
M. Hector CWmieuse. It was in 1881 
that Mens. Hal^vy, notwithstanding 
his success as a dramatist, forsook writ- 
ing for the stage, and devoted himself to 
novels. Of these bis Ahhe Constantin 
was the most sought after. It ran, 
indeed, to 176 editions, and was trans- 
lated far and wide. The translation 
before us, from the pen of Th^r&se 
Batbedat, is worthy of ^reat praise. It 
is not easy to catalogue tiie quaJitiei that 
made the story so conspicuously succeis- 
fuL Certainly they do not comprehend 
any laboured effects, nor any attempt at 
sensation. The story is nothing more 
than the account of the love of a poor 
and obscure yoimg French officer 
for une heUe Fran^aise-Americaine 
possessed of boundless wealth, and 
it nvay be that its charm lies in the 
simple portrayal of the domestic virtue 
of a people frequently assumed to be 
bankrupt in morals and honour. That 
a young Frenchman can be of high 
charact^, and a young Frenchwoman 
possessed of motives of transparent 
purity, even though she be rolling in 
riches and surrounded by a ga;f court, are 
facts incidentally acquii^ in its perusal. 
But the author's last intention is to 
teach, his one and only aim is to tell bis 
story, which we can commend with all 
confidence. 



BY CHABLES LEE. 

The example set a few years ago by a 
now famous historian of the loves and 
jealousies and other humours in a small 
Scotch village so quickly proved infec- 
tious that ever since the appearance of 
his book we have had showered upon us 
osthers of its kind, if not of its superla- 
tive quality. Though we have Hot always 



been able to present a smiling face to 
these newcomers, there have been occa- 
sions for hearty welcomes from time to 
time, and not tiie least cordial of these is, 
as it appears to us, due to Mr. Charles 
Lee in return for bis bright and con- 
vincing chapters in The Wviow Woman. 
As a little trouble pertains to the reading 
of books written in dialect, far too many 
persons are guilty of throwing aside 
stories of the class to which the volume 
now in front of us belongs. We can 
safely say that all who serve Mr. Charles 
Lee in this cavalier fashion will be the 
losers. It is indeed a pity if an able 
author cannot rely upon readers for a 
little patience. The dialect, which seems 
so hard a thing during the perusal of the 
first few pages, soon yields to attention, 
and, as soon as it is mastered, 
supplies plenty of fun for those 
who have been wise enough to 
consider it closely. There is some 
capital entertainment between the covers 
of The Widow Woman. Honest Mrs. 
Pollard, with her unengaged hand, her 
possessions, and her preference for an 
upstanding and comely young husband, 
although her own graces were as mature 
as they were unimportant, is a delightful 
study in Cornish character. How the 
shrewish Mrs. Poljew tried to force her 
brotber into a match with Mrs. PoUari 
who had already survived a brace of 
husbands; how John Trelill, nothwith- 
standing his sheepish affection for Vassie 
Jenkin, as nearly as possible succumbed 
to the storming tongue of bis sister ; how 
Mrs. Pollard's gc^ heart, which in 
r^Jity ached to secure John for a third 
spouse, came to the rescue of John and 
Vassie, and secured their happiness— all 
these matters are to be read of and 
enjoyed in The Widow Woman. A 
special word of commendation luust be 
spoken for the scene in which Mrs. 
Pollard pays off the crew of her lugger. 
Nor should we forget to praise Mr. Lee 
for his self control. He never allows 
his book to degenerate from humour to 
mere farce. 



BT ANNIB OOATIS. 

Bie (short for Maria) Dalton deter- 
mined to keep a diajT^. Strangelj 
enough, she actually carried out her m- 
tention, unless Miss Annie Coates has 
libelled her. Maria and Veronica Dalton 
were two orphan girls who lived with an 
aunt, and at the opening of the diary 
the younger sister, Veronica, was absent 
from home, while Eie was doomed to 
suffer from the rather shrewish temper 
of her elderly relative. Fortunately, 
there appeared in her desert an oasis m 
the shape of a young gentleman, "With 
whom she quickly fell in love for some 
reason which we cannot unravel How 
any self-respecting girl could fall down 
and worship such a calf as Mr. Fow 
passes our comprehension. His aUy 
habits of conversation should haive wen 
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enoQgli to keep Kie from each and every 
act d adoration. As the writer of the 
diarj oontinuall j harps upon the beauty 
of her sister, and as sne incidentally 
mentions the &ct that her own heart is 
less strong than it might be, we 
are early prepctred for the remainder 
of Hie plot. It is only too obyious 
tiiAt Veronica will return, take Mr. 
Fold's fancy, and unwittingly hasten 
Ibria's death. We do not wish to be 
unkud, but we must really try to per- 
soade Miss Annie Coates that the 
gtandard of contemporary fiction is con- 
oderably higher than she appears to 
snppope. Indeed, it would be rank un- 
kindness upon our part were we to meet 
Miss Coates with half-a-dozen shilly- 
ahallyine phrases, for she has much to 
learn bm>re slie is properly prepared to 
compose tales for the public. For 
example, she must acquaint herself with 
the legitimate meanings of words. To 
irrite ' I got so aggravated at him ' is to 
commit a literary sin. On the very first 
page of her book Miss Coates says : ' I 
ihonld not like my diary to read in jerks, 
or like water coming out of a narrow- 
necked bottle.' We might draw up a 
formidable list of clumsy expressions, but 
perhaps such a proceeding would be 
somewhat cruel in the case of a beginner, 
as we imagine the author of Bie's Diary 
to be. To make an end, we doubt if a 
real lady would laugh until the tears 
rolled down her cheeks when an almost 
complete stranger sat down ona jam-tart. 
Miss Coates needs to train her sense of 
knmour. At present it is indecorously 



BT COLONXIi BIOHABD HSNBT SAYAOE. 

Holders of shares in American gold 

mines will discover well-nigh numberless 

incentives to realisation if they study the 

pages of An ExUe From London, In 

tile coarse of this ingenious story, which 

literally teems with the various intrigues 

o! some four or five rascals, each of 

whom was endeavouring to cheat the 

others, we follow with difficulty the 

history of a certain mine in Anzona, 

which, to the huge surprise of those who 

caused it to be publicly floated, actually 

tamed out to have some gold in it. This 

was a strange mistake for the directors 

to make. However, they did their best 

to recover the confidence of rogues of 

tlieip own kidney, for as soon as they 

were informed of the bonanza they 

attempted to secure all the wealth for 

themselves. We should be sorry to 

Wrd a guess with regard to the 

number of columns necessarv for the 

proper setting forth of all the twists 

and tnms recorded by Colonel Savage, 

^to, be it said, appears to revel in 

ii^asses of detail. Nothing is too involved 

for him. He carries a clear head 

^>Qonff the most perplexing games 

of hide-and-seek imaginaUe, and, 

io the bng run, makes a triumphant 



exit from the maze, adjusting every- 
body's reward or punishment with the 
proper discretion. What with title- 
deeds and aliases and alibis and dis- 
guises we hardly knew whether we were 
on our heads or our heels after reading 
two hundred pages of this novel ; and we 
are not sure that were Colonel Savage to 
inflict a vivd voce examination upon us 
we should be able to satisfy the examiner. 
Some scenes, however, it would not be 
easy to forget, notably the stirring 
defence of the cave by Arizona Jack and 
the young Englishman. There is some 
desperate riding and fighting in An ExUe 
From London, and plenty of incidents of 
a sort to delight schoolboys. Add to 
this the intelligence that Colonel Savage 
has allowed our old friend Cupid to do a 
little shooting on his own account, and 
it will be seen howvaried a dish has been 
set in front of those who possess big 
appetites for adventure. The Colonel's 
italics are exceedingly exasperating. 



THE POINT OP VIEW.* 



While borrowing Swift's title in part, 
Mr. C. T. Druery does not in any way 
challenge for his book comparison with 
the witty Dean's masterpiece. Indeed, 
he onlv uses the name of the worthy 
Lemuel because he tells of the doings of 
one who became Lilliputian, and to 
whom the things of every day were at 
once Brobdignagian. The author tells 
us that he had been envying travelled 
naturalists their opportunities for seeing 
and investigating the marvels of foreign 
climes, when he was made acquainted 
with the truth that even At-home-'ere (a 
vile pun, Mr. Druery !), there are many 
marvels if only we will look at them from 
the proper point of view. 

The Spirit of the Age kindly reduced 
the author to diminutive size, and in his 
wanderings about his own garden he 
learnt many marvellous things of the 
workings of nature. Mr. Druery has hit 
upon a very happy way of conveying to 
young people facts concerning the 
ft T^imq.lH and plants which they may see 
in any decent-sized garden, and the re- 
sult is a volume of thoroughly palatable 
information. He explains from his new 
' point of view* the lives and doings of 
a large number of plants, insects, rep- 
tiles, <&c., which may be looked upon as 
more or less common objects of the 
garden. 

As an example of the author's 
method we may quote a short passage, 
which describes the dangers the traveller 
underwent from the natural scattering 
of seeds: — 

S«lf-Sowliiv of Seeds. 

A large tref oil-looldzif^ plant called Oxalia was 
partictUarly annoylDg, its seeds of consider- 
able size were contained in pods, which when 



ripe exploded like ahrapnel shells, and fre- 
quently an accidental touch as I passed would 
subject me to a really dangerous bombard* 
ment. One of the bamboo tribe, which I 
named Stipinnata, aided by a gust of wind* 
adopted a thoroughly Zulu mode of attack, 
and I was suddenly nearly pinned to tb« 
ground by a number of long "spear-headed 
javelins which, after whirling in the air for a 
moment or two, came hartUng down in all 
directions around me with such force as to 
bury their yard-long heads half-way in the 
soil, their straight polished and beautifully 
feathered shafts quivering in the air with the 
shock. This by itself was startling enough* 
but I soon began to perceive that simple 
pinning to the earth was a mere playful pre- 
lude to the further torture I should have 
undergone had one of these missiles transfixed 
me, for no sooner was the head, which I now 
perceifed to be profusely barbed with recurved 
points, fixed in the ground, than the straight 
shaft beg^an to bend at an angle a couple of 
feet above it« and at the same time to com- 
mence a wider and wider sweep round as the 
angle increased and the long feathery portion 
approached the ground. 

Presently its revolution was stopped bj its 
striking against a neighbouring stem, and 
then in my mind's eye the torture began, for 
now the barbed head itself takes up the 
motion, and using the fixed shaft as a f ulcrum* 
slowly and literaUy screwed itself into the soil» 
and in a few minutes was quite lost to view. 

Mr. Druery's scientific Imowledge and 
his power of popularising it are evident, 
but he is rather behind the times in calling 
a centipede an insect. His literary style 
is, to say the least of it, slipshod, but 
nevertheless he has written a book for 
which many youngsters will feel grateful, 
and which they should find an entertain- 
ing holiday companion. The author's 
illustrations are admirable, but we fail to 
see why the frontispiece should have been 
reproduced at page 26. 



MB. HOWBLLS Ilf LITTLE.* 



* The N«w OaUiTer : or. Travail ia Athomia. By 
Charlei T. Druery, F.L.8. (The Boxboxfhe Fiesi. 



NoTHiNo that Mr. W. D. Howells writes is 
negligable, but Evening Dress comes perilously 
near the danger-line. It consists of seventy 
minute pages of extremely attenuated dia- 
logue, not without interest, and even charm, 
but still hardly of the calibre to appear in 
book form. The incident — ^plot is too formid- 
able a word — is merely that of a wife who 
went to a party, leaving her husband to follow. 
Whatever else he forgot, he was to remember 
to wear evening dress, the hostess having her 
knife deeply into Bohemianism and uncuress. 
The ' situation ' — here again, perhaps we havo 
been tempted into using a too-many-ton word- 
occurs when the husband is unable to find thp 
essential dress-suit. Another humour, whiol^ 
is made the most of, consists in bis attempts, 
together with those of a friend, to overcome 
the difficulty. The fragment is called a farce, 
and seven more are promised at the rate of 
one per month. The get-up is pretty. 

In the second of this series. The OaroHm's, 
the motife is also broadly farcical. The reader 
cannot but be entertained by Mr. Howells s 
skilful combination of the domestic and th« 
mock heroic. The little work, like its pre- 
decessor, is hardly more than a slight j§f$ 
d*etprit, but this is not to be despised when it 
is Mr. Howells who plays. The text ia cast ia 
dramatic form, and indeed one imagines tha|l 
both little volumes would be useful as draw* 
ing-room plays. 

4- 



• EToning Dreia. The Garottera. By W. D* 
0«hfdls. {Sdinhurffhi J>ATi4 DotiglAS. Is^eaobJ 
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MK. a. T. CONGBEVB'S 
WOBff ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
In which m detaO«d 
The CansM. SrmptoDg, Prorre*!, and SnooMsfol 
Tmtment of this Sooarf* of Bncland.— With nearly 

Foar Hundred Oaeee of Core. Also 

OnCOUGH,ASTHMA,BEONCHITIS.&c..Ac. 

Tlu Bock lotU U Mtit Doct /rM for ONE SBILIdSG, by 

tU Author, CoomSo Lodge, Poekham, London, 8,B. 
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IHACKEBAY HOTEL 

(TncrzBAvci). 
-g^ 



FACUIQ TES BRITI8E MU8SUU, 

GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

Thie newlx-ereoted end commodioni Hotel will, it it 

beheTod, meet the requiremente of thoee who desire 

all the oonTenienoet and adrantoffes of the laxfer 

modem Uoensed hotels at moderate oharfee. 

Paseonger lift. Blectiio light in all rooms. Bath- 
rooms on everj floor. 

Spaoions Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reeding and 
Smoking Booms. All Ploors Fireproof. PerfeotSani- 
Ution. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Tstiinumialijposi/rM o» Appi%e%tio%m 
Tau«BArHio Addabss : * Thackeray, Londoo.' 

Proprietor-J. TRUSLOTE. 



LAST NIGHT. 



Last nigbt thej said thej lored yon, dear 

I only did not saj 
I lored you. When their words rang olear 

I smiled and turned away. 
Deep bidden as the sea profound 

Beneath the surging tides. 
Below the waves of sight and sound 

My love for you abides. 

Last night they said bow pale you were : 

They questioned and replied. 
I only did not seem to care 

Whether you lived or died. 
Their words awoke so sharp a dread. 

That all my being shook. . • 
I opened Plato, and they said, 

' He's buried in his book ! ' 

Last night they spoke of meeting yon 

In the familiar place. 
No more we pray to look, we two, 

Upon each other's face. 
Yet God shall soul to soul reveal. 

Where earthly longing dies, 
And where no earthly sun sbsll seal 

Our spiritual eyes. 

Mat Kendall. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mr. Wilfrid Campbell, the Canadian 
poet, is over here with bis wife for a brief 
visit. Although be is well known both in 
Canada and the United States, his books 
have not yet obtained much sale on this 
side. Mr. Campbell is, however, arranging 
to have a selection of his best work brought 
out b^ an English publisher. He is fortun- 
ate, in these days, in not beinff dependent 
on literature for a subsistence, but holds an 
appointment in the Civil Service at Ottawa. 

We would point out to The Daily Mail 
that to say of Glory Quayle's letters in 
' The Christian ' that they are ' wond^ul 
from a literary point of view* is not 
necessarily ' glorification.' If our smart 
contemporary had only bad time to read 
the next sentence in our review the mean- 
ing would have been obfions. We said : 
* Had she not chosen the stage she might 
have made a good income as a lady journa- 
list.' The DaUy Mail contrasts our qualified 
praise of the letters with the strong denun- 



ciation of them as 'unspeakably vulgar' by i 
another reviewer, and asks 'of what possible 
use such conflicting criticism can be in 
moulding, or at least guiding, the taste of 
the public in literature.' But surely a 
literary production may be * vulgar ' and 
yet 'wonderful '; in fact, the more vulgar 
the more wonderful it is apt to be. 

But in estimating Glory Quayle's letters, 
the question for the critic is hardly whether 
they are vulgar, but whether they consort 
with the character the author intended to 
give her. Are they the sort of letters a 
girl of Glory's temperament would write P 
It is a littie shocking to find her confessing 
her social offences — such as dressing in 
male attire in the rooms of bachelor friends 
for their entertainment — so openly to her 
gprandfather and prim maiden aunts, and 
showing so slight a sense of having done 
anything culpable. But this is exactly, we 
take it, what Mr. Caine intended to convey 
about Glory, that she was what is called 
an unconventional person — almost an irre- 
sponsible one. He, nevertheless, wished to 
show that such a girl need not necessarily 
fall into actual sin. And this, we thii^, 
by means of the letters, he has contrived 
to do wonderfully well. 

Of the reviews of 'The Christian ' that 
have appeared the most appreciative is the 
one in The Newcastle Daily Chronicle, which, 
although unsigned, may be set down, with 
a fair amount of probability, to Mr. Joseph 
Cpwen. In comparing Mr. Caine's descrip- 
tions of ' underground London ' with those 
of other novelists the reviewer says : 

It is all realised with something of the broad, 
lime-light effects of Balzac. But it is iJways 
seen through a medium electric with the 
suffused emotion of the book, bo that a great 
collector of literal particulars, like Mr. Qeorice 
Moore, in ' Esther Waters/ seems like a cold 
accumulator of dead detail compared with 
Mr. Hall Caine in 'The Christian.' 

This is rather rough on Mr. George Moore, 
but is nearly correct, though our recollec- 
tion of 'Esther Waters ' would not lead us 
to adopt the exact phrase here used. The 
most unfavourable reviews of Mr. Caine's 
book, so far. are those in The Daily Mail 
and by an anonymous reviewer in T^ PM 
MaU Oatette. Of these Max Beerbohm'a 
onslaught was ineffective from the very 
insolent and vindictive spirit displayed. 
The heading of The FaU MaU GazeMe 
reriew is 'A Banter,' and the ]*eviewer 
begins bis criticism by stigmatising the 
book as 'a captious and windy attack 
against the Established Church of England 
— a sort of Liberationist manifesto run 
mad.' This is not the view taken by all 
readers, as a letter in our correspondence 
colnmni shows. ^ 



We regret to hear that M. Francois 
Coppte's condition is causing his friends 
serious anxiety. 

Mr. Anthony Hope's American itinerary 
will probably begin in New England on 
October 18, and include the principal cities 
as far west as Minneapolis. The prospect 
of a successful series of readings, accord- 
ing to the view of his agent. Major Fond, 
is very good indeed. 

Mr. Louis Becke, the Australian writer, 
who has done such brilliant work with the 



South Sea islands as a basis for bis power- 
ful realistic stories, is abont to return to tbs 
tropic isles, beaches, reefs, and palms that 
he knows and loves so well. A sailor and 
trader before he took to writing, he is going 
to leave the realm of letters, if not per- 
manently, at least for a considerable time. 
Writing to him has always been the hardest 
of tasks, as those of our readers who noticed 
Mr. Becke's frank and manly letter last week 
will understand. His literary output all 
along has been a labour rather than a plea- 
sure, and bis heart is ever among the coral 
reefs and the dusky dwellers in the tiopio 
South, and thither he returns in his old 
occupation of supercargo. We are indebted 
to the editor of the Australian BvXLetii^ im 
Mr. Becke's fascinating South Sea storiei, 
for it was he alone who succeeded in getting 
the author to put them in print. 



In the 59th issue of 'The Penny Poeti,' 
entitled ' Victorian Verse,' we find ' Jame- 
son's Raid,' the Poet Laureate's unfortunate 
effusion, issued, as every one knows, almost 
immediately after the event ; but surely the 
date appended to it, ' January 11, 1897,' ii 
wrong P Among Diamond Jubilee verse we 
get Mr. Rudyard Kipling's ' Beoessional ' in 
full. The book necessarily comprises a large 
number of copyright poems— a larger num- 
ber than have ever before, we shomd think, 
been given for a penny. How does Mr. Stead 
manage it P 

One of the volumes in Messrs. F. T. 
White and Go's 'Prize Series' thii 
autumn will be an historical romance 
by Mr. George Griffith, 'The Knighti 
of the White Rose.' It will teU 
how a company of gallant lads, exiled 
sons of noble English, Scotch, and Irish 
families;banded themselves into a regiment 
in the service of the Grand Monarch, and, 
after seeing service under the Fleur deLys, 
followed their own exiled King to the Irish 
war. The stor^, it is said, contains at least 
one scene which is unusually dramatic 
One of the 'Knights' is ordered to fire a 
mortar so that its shell will fail in that pari 
of the city of Londonderry where he knows 
bis sweetheart is nursing the wounded. 
The book wUl be illustrated by Mr. Hal 
Hurst. 



Mr. R. D. Chetwode's new story about to 
be published by Messrs. C. A. Pearson, 
Limited, is laid in the stirring times of 
Francis the First, though, as usual with 
this author, the hero is an Englishman. 
It is a romance of adventure, love, and 
intrigue, in which the famous band' of 
brigands, the so-called ' Thousand Perils, 
play a rather prominent part Mr. Cbet- 
wode is no novice in this particular field. 
He achieved a distinct success with bis 
well-known • Lord of Lpwedale,' whilst * To 
the Death,' published last season, is a rous- 
ing story of Cromweilian times. Mr. 
Ohetwode has also written ' The Marble 
City' and 'Fortunes of the Quittentuns. 
books of adventure for boys. The title of 
bis new work is to be ' John of Strath- 
bourne.' 

Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. will pub- 
lish early in September another romance 
of military bfe, to beentitied'The Bi^» 
Redemption,' from the pen of Mr. B. 
Liringston Presoott, whose stoiy'Scw'^ 
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lid Steel ' roused eo mnoh attention among 
BiHtarf men. 

ICenra. Hatobinson and Co. bare in the 
press for immediate pablioation a novel by 
a writer who ananmee the name of ' Allen 
Kaine.' The title 'A Welsh 8inger' baa 
been grren to the book, as it more particn- 
larij oonoema itself with the career of a 
girl who is a sncoesa in the mnsioal world. 

Black and WhUe this week poblishes an 
iaterriew with Sir Lepel Grimn from the 
pen of Mr. Bajmond Blathwayt, entitled 
'Oor Belations with India.' This brilliant 
Anglo-Indian ex-official has no fondness for 
ibe Bengali Baba, and is scomf nl of the 
English lower middle dasses who flock to 
hear and appland yoang Hindus fluent in 
plaUtndes. As for what goes on in Parlia- 
ment as regards India, Sir Lepel told his 
interriewer that 'unless fortune in time 
sends as Goremments so strong as to resist 
the impertinent beueTolenoe of busy bodies 
in the nouse of Commons, we mar as well 
d^rmine to abandon India, and toe sooner 
the better.' 



The Bight Hon. W. £. H. Leoky, the 
historian, and Mr. John Sargent, the 
academician, are sketched and described in 
the fourth part of Mr. Will Bothenstein's 
Eaglisk Portraits^ which is issued by Mr. 
Grant Bichards this week. 



A good stoiy of Taulting ambition is told 
in the American Book^Buyer : 

A yoang writer, failing in poetry and 
Vtloa and essays to melt the editorial heart, 
felt inspured to try jokes. She prepared a 
batch of these, which she says she thoaght 
vera fsry, very funny, and sent them to a 
eomic paper with the stereotyped request to 
remunerate ' at usual rates.' She receired a 
nplj from the editors, which was something. 
Tbej laid, tersely, that their usual rates for 
jokes were ' glory.' ' Then print my jokes, if 
yon will/ the maid wrote back, * and give, oh ! 
gife me glory.' They did. When those 
puagraphs appeared the editors not only 
Rave her matter ' top of column and best of 
^Hsplay,' hut, in a page and a paper made up 
of UDsigned contribations, they gave her 
same in full, her street and town and State 
^dnu, and all in large type, at the foot of 
W hnmorous productions. 

'School-boy Life in England' is the title 
ot a new book by Mr. John Corbin, which 
Hmsts. Harper Bros, are about to publish. 
It ii written from the American standpoint, 
^d it treats of the sports, the dormitory 
life, and the relations between master and 
M at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Win- 
coeeter. 



An historical novel by Mr. Samuel 
wdan Chnrcb, the author of ' The Life of 
Oliver Cromwell,' will l»e published during 
Je autumn by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
^- Ireland at the time of Cromwell is 
weBcene of the story. 

Mr. Cutoliffe Hyne's new book, 'The 
^waiwe Coal-Boat,' which Mr. James 
«>wden will shortly publish, represents the 
oatoome of some hundred thousand miles 
^ t^Tel. Mr. Hyne has wandered in most 
01 the continents and most of the oceans, 
^^as a consequence he has come across a 
jow many characters which are new to 
n<^n. Bsuecially has he dealt with that 
^^^mproancth the steamer sailor, not 



that suave person in brass buttons the 
ordinary traveller comes in contact with on 
the well- managed passenger Uners of the 
ocean, but the merchant seaman of the 
undermanned cargo liner, and the tramp, 
whom few have cared to go and study in his 
native element 



The Boxburghe Press have in hand for 
immediate issue a novel entitled 'The 
Sorrows of a Society Woman,' by Mark 
English. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish very shortly 
a new work entitled * The Building of the 
Litellect,' by Mr. D. W. Gane. The work 
will present a comprehensive view of some 
of the chief principles on which education 
should be conducted, more especially in 
relation to the formation of character. 



The competition of dead authors is ever 
growing. Where there is nothing to pay 
for copyright, the paper-makers' and 
printers' bUls are the main element in the 
price. Messrs. Downey and Go. have just 
brought out a series of reprints under the 
title of ' Downer's Sixpenny Library.' The 
get-up is that of the French novel, except 
that the edges are ploughed. The six 
volumee now issued include Thackeray's 
'Esmond,' Wilkie Oollins's 'Basil.' 
Marryat's ' Mr. Midshipman Easy,' Lever's 
'The O'Donoghue,' Mrs. Shelley's ' Frank- 
enstein,' and Charles Dickens's 'Oliver 
Twist.' The type is in no case small, and 
in some cases is unusually large for books 
of this kind. 



Messrs. Chapman and Hall have in the 
press, for publication next month, a novel 
by the Baroness d'Anethan. This lady, 
who is the wife of the Belgian Minister at 
the Japanese Emperor's Court, is a sister of 
Mr. H. Bider Haggard. The story is set in 
Brazil, where she has passed a consider- 
able part of her time. 



We understand that Messrs. Blackwood 
and Sons are preparing a sixpenny edition 
of George Eliot. 'Scenes of Clerical Life ' 
will be the first work issued in it. 



?ublised at any early 
'hacker and Co. 



date by Messrs* 



'A Servant of John Company (East 
India Company^ : Being the Kecolleotions 
of an Lidian Official,' will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Thacker and Co. The 
author is Mr. H. G. Keene, C J.E., who 
spent thirty-five years in the Lidian Civil 
Service, and has written several works on 
Indian history which have come to be 
regarded as standard histories. Mr. Keene 
is also a poet and eesavist, some of whose 
verses and lighter sketches are known 
throughout India. His ' Recollections ' go 
back S> pre-Mutiny days, and should be of 
very great interest to all who wish to know 
the under-surface history of our times. 



Mr. James Baker, the author of 'The 
Gleaming Dawn,' and other well-known 
novels, has been making a tour in northern 
latitudes, writing, of course, en roii^. 



A new edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought np to date, of Mr. G. W. Rasden's 
'History of Anstralia,' will be published 
immediately in three volumes by Messrs. 
Melville, Mullen, and Slade. 

For some time past Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons have been issuing an excellent 
series of little monthly brochures by Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, under the general title of 
' Little Joameys to the Homes of Famous 
Men and Women.' Elizabeth Fry is the 
subject of the August addition to the series, 
and although nothing fresh is given con- 
cerning the famous prison reformer, those 
who have an interest in the biographical 
details of her life and work will do well to 
seek them in Mr. Hubbard's pages. 

Among early volumes to be published by 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Co., m their ' Pro- 
gressive ticience Series,' which Mr. F. E. 
Beddard, F.R.S., is editing, are 'Earth 
Stracture,' by Professor Geikie, LL D. ; 
' Volcanoes,' by Professor Bonney, F.R.S. ; 
' The Groimdwork of Science,' by Dr. St. 
George Mivart; 'Science and Ethics,' by 
M. Berthelot ; and 'Vertebrate Palsdonto* 
logy,' by Professor Cope. Several other 
volumes have also been arranged for. 

Messrs. A. and 0. Black announce, under 
the Utle ' The Making of Abbotsford.' a 
book by Mrs. Maxwell Scott on Sir 
Walter Soott*s old home, to which there is 
one continual flock of visitors daring the 
holiday season. The same publishers also 
intend bringing out another edition— to 
be called the ' Victoria '—of Scott's works. 
It will be complete in twenty-five volumes. 



A third edition of 
Being Hints how to 



The Rod in India; 



Remarks on the Natural History of Fish 
and their Culture,' by Mr. H. S. Thomas, 
author of ' Tank Angling in India.' will be 



There are few books more popular at this 
time of the year than Mr. Blaokmore's 
charming Exmoor romance, ' LornaDoone.* 
With the author's sanction, Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. are bringing oat 
next month a sixpenny edition, which will 
sure to have a large sale. It is now four 
years ago sinse an edition of 'Loma 
Doone ' appeared at half-a-crown, a feature 
of which issue consisted of a photogravure 
frontispiece portrait of Mr. Blackmore— > 
the only portrait, it is believed, of the dis- 
tinguished novelist in existence. 



The fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Edward Step's 'Favourite Flowers of 
Garden and Greenhouse,' is promised by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. on the 
25th inst. The cultural directions have 
been edited bv Mr. William Watson, 
F.R.H.S., Assistent Curator at Kew 
Gardens. 



A oomparison of the Drama of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries with the 
Fiction of the nineteenth is the most 
interesting item in the current number of 
the ' Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature.' It is instituted by the Yen. 
Dr. Thornton, Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
The writer appears himself a little con- 
scious of the defecte of his theory, for he 
confesses that 'to compare individually the 



Obtein Sport, with^ great fiction writers of our century with the 



great luminaries of the dramatic period 
may seem fanciful and overstrained.' That 
is precisely what one wishes to say, for 
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whateyer jnstice there may be in regarding 
8ir Walter Soott as the nineteenth oentnry 
analogue in fiction of Shakespeare, the 
correspondence is hardly maintained in t|ie 
case of the lesser dramatists and other 
norelists. 



The fact that she herself was so nn- 
obtrasive, and yet so successful, gires 
additional importance to the advice once 
tendered to an ambitious young writer, who 
has since made her name in literary pur- 
suits, by the late Miss Jean Ingelow. She 
wrote : 

To a youDg lady, who is accustomed to 
refined societj.. has hooks at command, and 
plenty of time, I might say, look to literature 
as an oooupation, and choose some one of its 
many paths to explore and then to write 
upon, ^you do not succeed, you will, at lecut, 
have enriched your own mind, . To one who has 
not much thae at command, and rather 
hopes to improye her position, or may at 
some future time expect to use her talents 
as a means of maintenance, I think a pru- 
dent person could hardly adrise exclusive 
attention to literature, partly because its 
profits are always precarious, partly because 
writing gives neithw a position nor a home. 
Those, therefore, I would say, who have 
money or a home, may safely indulge in the 
huBuries of knowledge study poetry, investi- 
gate curious points of history, and follow 
the bent of their own genius; but those 
who wish to make money and a home should 
try to possess good outlines of snbjects rather 
than rich colouring or delicate detail^ should 
attend to the structure of language itself, 
and not exclusively to the literature it 
eontains. 



Church Service>' are some of the more 
important of his publications. 

The death is announced of Mr. W. H. 
Gasbett, a well-known journalist, in his 
seventy- second year. 



Dr. Talmage, the well-known American 
lecturer and preacher, has an appreciation 
of editorial difficulties not met with in 
every publicist. This is what he said in 
the course of a sermon on ' The Divine 
Mission of Newspapers ' : — 

To publish a newspaper requires the skill, 
the precision, the boldness, the vigilance, the 
strategy of a commander-in-chief. To edit a 
newspaper requires that one be a statesman, 
an essayist, a geographer, a statistician, and, 
in acquisition, encyclopedic. To man, to 
govern, to propel a newspaper until it shall 
be a fixed institution, a national fact, 
demands more qualities than any business 
on earth. If you feel like starting any news- 
paper, secular or religious, understand that 
you are being threatened with softening of 
the brain cr lunacy, and throwing your 
pocket-book into your wife's lap, start for 
some insane asylum before you do something 
desperate. 



Bebatum.— P. 113, ' Table Talk,' column 
1, note 4. — ^For 'grandson' read 'grand- 
nephew.' 



OBITUARY. 

♦ 



Db. "William Walsham How, the Bishop 
of Wakefield, whose death occurred on the 
10th inst. at Leenane, Connemara, in his 
seventy-fourth year, was the writer of 
numerous literary and poetical essays, in 
addition to more sustained and serious 
literary work. ' Pastor in Parochia.* ' Plain 
"Words,' a * Commentary ' on the Gospels, 
* Family Prayers for Churchmen,' *Be* 
vision of the Eubrics/ and ' Notes on tho 



FROM WARSAW.* 

Mr. A. M. JasibiTSKi's Wepdlenesni Powideeiopi' 
earte Angielacy is a well-printed and neatly- 
got-up book of a little over 200 pages, 
dedicated to Mr. Courtenay Scott. In the 
four essays of whioh i% eensists, all of 
which are clearly and well written, the author 
deals with the works of Hall Caine, Kudyard 
Kipling, Grant Allen, and Thomas Hardy. 
The two former he designates as epoch-makers 
in our literature, and devotes two-thirds of 
the book to a criticicm which is unstinting in 
its praise of them. Hall Csine, he says, 
belongs to that category of writers in whose 
works one recognises not only their sym- 
pathies and antipathies, but also the 
individuality and character of the author. 
'He is an accomplished, eccentric artist 
. . . an impressionist in the best meaning 
of the word; he describes what he feels. 
... As a stylist he can be placed on a 
level with Carlyle and Macaulay. . . His 
philosophy is a mixture of stoicism and 
Christian heroism. . . ' Mr. Jasienski says 
of Dickens: 'He is already somewhat of an 
anachronism ; Caine is, and a hundred years 
hence will still be, read. . .' 

Mr. Kipling seems to be the Polish critic's 
favourite. He draws a comparison between 
Kipling and Dickens.^ 'Both started by 
writing short, amusing stories. Like the 
author of The Pichwich Papers, Kipling can 
bestow life not only on nature, but aUo on 
inanimate objects, possessing at the same 
time in a highly developed degree the gift of 
observation. . . Each of his characters is a 
lifelike portrait worthy of the brush of 
Titian. • . Dickens' works are written in a 
higbflown, exalted style, whereas Kipling's 
style is less studied. . . Dickens possessed an 
incomparable power of description, and in 
this respect Kipling does not fall short of 
him.' In order to substantiate this latter 
parallel, Mr. Jasienski quotes an extract from 
Kipling's [?] story entitled * False Dawn.' 
' Like Dickens, Kipling can move the reader 
to tears and laughter.' < The Phantom Kick- 
shaw/ Mr. Jasienski considers ' written witb a 
dramaticpower worthy of Shakespeare,' ' What 
Sienkiewicz's novels are to Polish that Life's 
Handicap is and will beto English literature.' 
This is another statement from which few 
would differ if it were not for the critic's 
qualification of Sienkiewicz, of whom he says 
' fewhave equalled and none surpassed him.' 

' Tess of the D'Urbervilles,' and ' Par From 
the Madding Crowd/ the critic considers Mr. 
Hardy's masterpieces, and those which will 
secure him immortal fame. Much space is 
devoted to the criticism of Mr. Grant Alien's 
'The Woman Who Did.' 

The author possesses a fairly sound know* 
ledge of English litersture, and we notice on 
the cover of the book that his sketches of our 
modem novelists are to be followed up by 
essays on J. M. Barrie and his school, Qeorge 
Meredith and Sir Walter Besant. By the 
wsy, it is a pity that a book so well printed 
and produced should contain so many mis- 
prints, but the errors occuir for the most part 
in the names of the authors. It would 
appear that it is as difficult for the Polish 
type-setter to correctly set Mr. Crockett's 
name, which figures as S. B. Prockelt as it is 
for the average Englishman to correctly 
pionouncethe name of Mr. Alexander Maryan 
Jasienski. W. 8. 



• WspiSlcsetni Fowi^oiopisarze JingielKCj. B^ A« If. 
Jasipnski. (Warsaw i T^odor Paproeki i &ks J 



UNITABT ANISM A QBTH ODOXY^ 

The £ev. Henrr SoUy*— one of the oldest 
and best friends of working men in the 
Queen's reign — ^bas just given to the Press, 
at eighty years of age, 'A Few Last 
Worcu(' on the relations between Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians. A Unitarian 
minister of high character and fine liber- 
ality of sentiment, he has been familiar 
with the controversy respecting the 
Trinity during a very long life. As a 
writer, Mr. Sc^y is in love with the 
methods and forms of an earlier period. 
The tastefully-prepared broch/ure which 
now lies before us is written in the 
form of dialogpie ; and certainly, in this 
instance, proves an interesting method of 
dealing with the points at issue between tbe 
two parties to the controversy. We should 
state that the ' two parties ' are what we 
were about to call the old Unitarians and 
the new. But this would be misleading; 
for many of those who have been tbe 
exemplars and advocates of the views held 
by Mr. Solly belimged to the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the present 
in England and America^-nnen who were 
the theological ancestors of such eminent 
modems as Bevs. J. J. Tayler, James 
Martineau, Hamilton Thorn, and James 
Drummond. Mr. Solly's position is, in 
great measure, that of an Arian, far re- 
moved from a crude rationalism, and 
farther still from a helpless agnosticism. 
£[is deeply interesting little book is of the 
nature of an eirenicon, and is written in 
the spirit of a peacemaker. The brief New 
Testament passages which stand upon his 
title-page are dear to his heart — 'There 
shall be one flock and one Shepherd ' ; * Ye 
are all one in Christ Jes as.' He seeks to 
promote union among Christians divided 
in opinion, by showing that we are apt to 
forget how inwardly and devoutly we agree 
after alL 

Dr. Horton writes a courteous and sym- 
pathetic Introduction to the book, and 
bespeaks a careful attention -to it as 
'bringing instruction and encouragement 
to those who are wise enough to listen.' He 
claims that it 'simply represents the in- 
ward contest of a thoughtful and earnest 
mind,' and observes that it would he pre- 
sumptuous for him to estimate, and im^s- 
sible for him to criticise, the theological 
standpoint which is arrived at in tbe dia- 
logue. ' In our own day, when the 
pendulum is swinging back from an ultra- 
rationalism, the position presents itself 
as a rational Christianity, a conception of 
the Godhead which a reasonable man 
may hold who clings to the facts of 
revelation, but shrinks from the dogmatism 
of metaphysical schools.' He adds in a 
very felicitous paragraph : * That very few 
will occupy or at least remain in this middle 
standpoint, Mr. Solly himself evidently 
recognises. But where a great gulf is fiiea 
between two gi^oups of honest and earnest 
men, it is well to show the bridge that spans 
it ; and to illustrate how a good man may 
stand upon the bridge, and find it firm 
beneath his feet/ That Mr. Solly has done 
thus much for his readers, there can be no 
doubt J and all cood men who are not 
wrapped in the fpidBof an unreasoning aao 
unreasonable dogmatism will welcome hit 
endeavours with sympathet ic grdtitnde. ^ 

* Uuitarlanigmftnd Orthodoxy. A Few L^t WMdfc 
Bx Henry Solly. With an iDtrodnotiop by B. ^ • **<** 
t^ ]>.]>. CJamei Clarke ai^ Co. Is.) 
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dtstm the fact that toward the end of 
Tke FoQy of Pen Harrington the effort 
to supplj sweetmeats for a conclusion is 
more apparent than artistic, we are able 
to greet Mr. Julian Sturgis upon this 
occasion with a degree of cordiality 
vhich we hope will be entirely satisf ac- 
toij to him. Thoi^ he is seen at his 
vorst when attempting to manufacture 
a finale to suit the palates of those who 
dislike their noyels to come to a stand- 
still in sadness, the author's best is on 
mw in the other parts of this clever and 
faieezjtale, which, be it here said, con- 
tains some good-natured chaff at the 
sap^h twaddle enunciated by the pre- 
cious juveniles who imagine that they 
lepresent all that is valuable in current 
Hteiatore. The chieftain of this clique 
was Otho Fharamont, an able man en- 
gaged in the task of wasting his life in 
em indulgencee and in the making of 
epigrams of a transitory nature. He was 
adored by a band of noodles, as well as 
by a few young men of tolerable parts ; 
eren his commonplaces were deified as 
soon as uttered, and industrious dis- 
ciples trumpeted his feats with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause. But this gnmp 
qI laoghable individuals could not live on 
iherr artistic imaginines, any more than 
t% could apx>ease their hunger by feed- 
ing on the pearls which fell from the 
Hpe of tiieir leader, so they looked about 
for a chance to attach themselves as 
pwuites upon some wealthy Philistine. 
The paosace quoted below displays the 
Host and Uhq parasites. The millionaire 
stockbroker, his pockets bulging with the 
Fit)oeeds accruing from the flotation of 
oompanies doomed before their appear 
uoe, had just told the wastrels an 
oecdote of Otho Pharamont 

From tbe Life. 

' Refinement of refined gold ! ' said young 
Sir Amyaa Dare—* gold, and what a lot of 

it!' 

^ ' Good for you. Amy ! ' cried a friend oppo- 
site. ^ 

, TW had oalled him ' Amy • at school; and 
"ideed the tall wiUoiry youth, with reddish 
Jair brushed smoothly back from a round 
^rehead, had still something of a girlish air. 
He was amiable and very clever, an exquisite 
a srt, tbe finest of fine Critics of a French 
jn"8«ipn. As he spoke of Otho and of gold, 
he imiled and smiled and fingered his slight 
«in with delicate fingers, fingers which 
*I^ajB reminded him of Vandyck, a chin 
Jjwch he had often compared in iis ancestral 
Jome with tbe square jaws of his pictured 
^bears, all of one pattern. These ancient 
*W8 bad fought and bled by land and sea, 
* great loyal race of fighters, and had led 
■^ventarers to perilous lands forlorn ; but the 
|a*t of the line valued them most for being 
^ wme itrange way responsible for that fine 
cMnof his, of which the weakness was so ex- 
Prtwite. Amyas was in great force that 
^t, and well he might be, for he had dis- 
^«ied itot a week ago the last new x>oet, and 



had brought him to supper with him. Almost 
impossibly solemn, with a sharp perpendicular 
line above his long thin nose, embarrassed in 
his first dress suit amid brilliant and familiar 
young stock-jobbers, tbe latest genius seemed 
but an aoid element amid abundant sweets. ! 
His voice was shrill as he brt>ke silence with 
an effort. ' What of this new refiew of hia P ' 
he asked ; * will that be anything now ? ' 

'Anything P ' echoed genial John; 'it^l be 
a scorcher.' And he made the sparkling 
liquor foam in his glass. 

' I have a little storj,' said the young poet, 
in tones rendered unusually harsh by his 
contest with shyness ; ' will he dare to publish 
that?' 

Good old John Spenser laughed till he 
shook in his seat. It was a rich jest, the 
question of any limit to the daxing of Otho 
Pharamont 

' I have read it,' said Amyas, overfiowing 
with amiablenesB; 'it's of the last cry, a 
tremor, a quiver— if s a sweet thing.' 

' Whafs it about P ' asked a Philistine. 

' A little suburban slavey ! ' Amyas said it 
slowly and sweetly, with arched eyebrows. 

'Abl' 

* That's your sort,' said Teddy, with a wink. 

' She goes wrongs of ooune P ' asked Tommy» 
with anxiety. 

'Curiouslv wrong,' murmured Amyas, 
smiling, while the young author scowled. If 
he were enjoying the praises it is a question 
how he would show annoyance. 

*And he don't shirk it?' asked Teddy. 

' And he is really real P ' asked Tommy in 
the same breath. They inquired of Amyas ; 
it occurred to neither of them to consult the 
author. 

' You can smell the little frowsy kitohen,* 
«aid Sir Amyas, delicately, playing a little 
tune upon his interesting chin, 'the coarse 
vegetables, the sink.' 

' Ah ! ' There wan a babble of appreciation, 
in the midst of which the young poet sat 
staring, slightly fiushed, but still silent. 
Teddy clapped him on the lean shoulder. 

' So you*ve sat tight/ he said. 

'He hasn't played any Thackeray tricks 
with it P ' asked Tommy anxiously of Amyas. 

'Ah, don't be hard on Thackeray,' said 
Amyas, raising his pointed fiagem ; * he was 
of his age, of his age.' 

' So was Noah, dear chap.' 

' Even Noah was only partly antediluvian,' 
said another. 

'True.' said Amyas; 'he had his second 
period. What I value in a writer,' he added, 
musing, ' are the odd moments, tbe between 
periods, the neither this nor that.* 

The poet looked orosser, aa if he suspected 
a latent criticism ; and he was not cheered by 
the immediate change in the fiowing talk. It 
flowed away from the little eerving-maid, and 
her kitchen, and her chronicler. He Could 
only sit glum, feeding bitterly on the thin 
food of his reputation, while Otho was the 
theme once more, not as editor of possible 
tales, but as the man the most Protean of bis 
day, endlessly interesting to younger men. 

Miss Penelope Hanington was as 
impnlsive and whimsical as a girl could 
possibly be. Money and beauty were 
among the many gifts bestowed upon her 
by nature, though they hardly ought to be 
mentioned before her tender and true 
heart, which led her into all manner of 
strange company. Pen had one excessive 
fault; she was Idn to the Mrs. Leo 
Hunter of Charles Dickens. Thus she 
was always scheming how to secure each 
fresh lion before other female Nimrods 
in society contrived to put paw upon 
the big game. When sne heard tnat 



Peter ^ake, the txaTdll^ aad writer and 
skyer of elephants, was on the point of 
arriving in liondon. Pen dashed into a 
cab, passed the brougham of one of her 
rivals on the way, and secured the prey 
before the disappointed eyes of her 
adversary. This, as it turned out, was 
the best capture of her life. But it might 
have been a bad morning's work, for 
few men are made of tha dozen splendid 
qualities which helped to constitute 
Peter Blake. We do not intend to make 
Pen's chief indiscretion common property. 
Suffice it to say that the history of this 
generous and headstrong girl makes 
most pleasant reading. On the whole, 
though, we are glad that we have been 
spared a harum-scarum daughter of Pen's 
type. A bull in a china shop would not 
be more troublesome. The first chapter 
in this novel contains some comedy of a 
high ordlBr. 



IRISH BABDS.* 



It is seldom that poetical translations 
take rank as poetry. They are apt to 
miss the mark in one of two ways, e.g., 
they give a merely perfunctory render- 
ing of the original, or they depart from 
it so widely that they cease to be trans- 
lations at all. Dr. Sigerson, in his BcMrd» 
of the Oael and Gail, has been unusually 
happy in his avoidance of both these 
errors. Many of the translations are 
poems in a just understanding of the 
word. They are fine, forcible, and deli- 
cate, and this in spite of an additional 
task which the author set himself, 
namely, to reproduce not only the words, 
but also the rhythm and metre of the 
original. We have heard a good deal 
about the intricacies of Irish metres, but 
with these poems before us we are likely 
henceforward to hear rather of their 
beauty and variety. Dr. Sigerson has 
handled them so tenderly that they lose 
all sense of being experiments in complex 
assonance and rime [we follow the 
author's A.S. spelling of the word], 
and fall into place as the natural ex- 
pression of the writer's sentiment. 
The old Gael had a very quick and 
sure feeling of fitness, not only of 
style, but of metre ; the flow of 
his verse corresponds dosely to the 
sentiment it gives voice to. How fine 
was his perception and how true his ex- 
pression this book will show better than 
anything that has yet been published. 

Dr. Sigerson calls his book The Bards 
of the Oael and Gall — i.e., of the Irish and 
the • foreigner,' or Norseman, whose lone 
sojourn in Ireland produced a mixed 
race called the Gael-Gail. But the 
Norseman, after all, occupies but a small 
place in its pages, and it is probable that 
Ireland gave more poetry to the north 

* B&rda of tbe GmI aad Qail. Examples of the 
Poetio Literatara of Brinn. don« into EngJish after Uie 
metres apd nodvs of the Qael. By George Sigenyoi^ 
lIJ)..FlkUJ. (T.FtoherUnwim lO^edJ 1C 
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ihan she ever ffot from there. The songs 
are Irish, of all periods of Irish writing, 
from the lyrics which are interspersed 
thickly in uie pre-Ohristian romances, to 
the charming songs, often of widespread 
acceptation, of recent days. Dr. Hyde 
has given us some of the originals of 
these later songs, and many both old and 
new have been made use of by Mangan, 
Sir S. Ferguson, and other i)oets ; but no 
one before has consistently endeayoured 
to reproduce the metres of the original 
with their assonance and interwoven 
rime. From the very beginning, Irish 
poets seem to haye invented the sweet- 
sounding middle and end rime which is 
peculiarly Irish. In a very ancient 
lament, the farewell of Deirdre to Alba, 
we find its use. 

Glen Itty ! 

There my first house, my pit j ! 
Lonely woods at mom unrolled. 
The Son's Fold was Glen Itty. 

Glen Da Boe I 
Love to all who thither go, 
Cnckoos call from bending bough 
O'er the brow of Glen Da Boe. 

The fine eighteenth-century song, * The 
Fair Hills of £ir(^,' has been translated 
more than once before into English verse ; 
but we know no setting of it that ap- 
proaches to the beauty of Dr. Sigerson's 
version, owing in large part to his reten- 
tion of the assonance and interwoven 
rime of the original. We give the two 
final stanzas: 

The dewdrops sparkle, like diamonds on the 
com. 

Fair Hills of Eir^ O ! 
Where green boughs darkle the bright apples 
burn. 

Fair Hills of Eir^O! 
Behold in the valley, cress and berries bland. 
Where streams love to dally, in that wondrous 

Land, 
While the great Birer voices roll their musio 
grand 

Bound the Fair Hills of Eir^ ! 

O, 'tis welcoming, wide-hearted, that dear 
land of lore! 

Fair Hills of £ir6 O ! 
New life unto the martyred is the pure breese 
aboTe 

^he Fair Hills of Eir^ O ! 
More sweet than tune flowing o'er the chords 

of gold 
Comes the kines' soft lowing, from the 

mountain fold, — 
O, the Splendour of the Sunshine on them 
all— Young and Old, 

'Mid the Fair Hills of Eir6 ! 

Young poets seeking for new methods 
of expression would do well to studj 
these old Irish metres, which are as 
varied and as new to English ears as the 
subjects of the poems are diversified, 
ranging from the restrained notes of the 
ancient bardic poetry to the melodious 
love-sonjgs, the fine Jacobite ballads, or 
the quaint folk-songs of a more recent 
period. Of the Jacobite ballads, the 
finest that Dr. Sigerson has rescued for 
us is the original form of the ' Gruiskeen 
Lawn,' CO widely known in its debased 
modern form. The drinking song hails 
from the English-speaking Pale; the 



Irish song is political, and is spirited in 
the extreme. Ajnong the ' Songs of the 
Emotions,' which contain gems that are 
worthy to rank with lyrics of Herrick, 
Ben Jonson, or Lovelace, oiUy that a 
more genuine passion breathes through 
them, we can only choose a few lines 
from the ' Love's Despair ' of Diarmad 
O'Cumain, a young Cork farmer, who 
died in the first quarter of the present 
century of grief on learning that his 
betrothed had married a wealthy suitor. 
Since, in Shakespere's time, some 
anonymous poet wrote the pregnant 
lines, ' Absence, hear thou my protesta- 
tion,* we doubt whether anything more 
terse, chaste, and passionate has been 
penned than this fierce and elevated cry 
of despair: 

I am desolate 

Bereft bj bitter fate I 
No cure beneath the skies can save me. 

No oure on sea or strand. 

Nor in any human hand— 
But hers, this paining wound who gave me. 

• . , . • 

Bear all things evidence. 

Thou art my Tory sense. 
My past, my present, and my morrow t 

All else on earth is crossed. 

All in the world is lost, — 
Lost all — but the great love*gif t of sorrow. 



Dr. Sigerson has in this book put into 
our han£ a ' Golden Treasury ' of Irish 
Songs and Lyrics. 

Elsanob Hxtll. 



AUGUST REVIEWS. 



A LITBEABT REACTIOK. 

Ak article of special interest in this 
month's CosniofolU is the one in the French 
section en titled ' Le Livre en Norr^ge,' by 
O. G. de Heidenstam, which gives a strik- 
ingpicture of the revolutionary movementof 
ideas that has taken ^lace in Norway. The 
works of Ibsen, of Bjomsen, of Lie, Kiel- 
land, and other rSvolUs have produced an 
effect on the social and individual life at 
which these writers themselves stand 
aghast. 

It is not simply a literary evolution which 
has taken place, it is a social revolution 
which has broken out under the segis of 
literature. The Ibsen ideas, the theories of 
Bjdmsen, have entered into common law. They 
are do longer discussed, they are lived. The 
'rights of the individual' rule and govern. 
Woman is everywhere in arms to defend 
' VintegrU^ de ion moi,* She reasons on love, 
marriage, chastity, heredity, just as ' Leon- 
arda,' as the heroUie of ' A Glove,' the person- 
alities in 'Ghosts.' She has now only one 
idea : ' to be herself ' and * put truth into her 
life,' to affirm her equality with man in ques- 
tions of morals, and to vindicate her equal 
share in the responsibilities as well as in the 
liberties of life. 

But a warning note is now being sounded 
on all bands. Says B j&msen : 

The individualist literature has done its 
work. Its task is henceforth to react against 
the excess of the individualism which it has 
created. For one cannot deny that left to 
itself thim individualism— which Ibsen in his 
later work has himself sought to restiain— 



mav lead us to the brutalities of anarching 
to decadent doubts, to a frightful sensualisi 

And Jonas Lie, one of the freest of tl 
Norwegian emancipis, after recently revisH 
ing his native land, from which he had bee 
absent for many years, records his imprei 
sions in Nidbe, in which he paints the nm 
generation as compared with the old« vast^ 
to the disadvantage of the former. To 
moral from Norway seems to be that mai 
cannot live by individualism alone, and tba 
it is much easier to pull down than to bnili 
up. 

In the G^erman section appears ai| 
enthusiastic appreciation of Henry Irving 
by Hermann Conrad. In Poliiiseh!^ 
in turhischer Beleucktung, the writei^ 
' Ignotus,' quotes extensively from a worij 
by Dr. Mehemed Emin Effendi, in whick 
the Turk asks by what right of superior 
morality Europe claims to influence and 
direct Asia, and especially Turkey. He 
cites the treatment of Peru by its Spanish^ 
conquerors, of the negro and the Indian by 
the United States, and £ngland*8 opium 
wars and her conduct in India as typicsl 
illustrations of European methods. The 
article is altogether a curious iu quoque. 



Tbe Professor's CkilOren. 

By Edith Henrietta Fowler. With Twentj- 
four Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
The Professor was a widower and a psycholo- 
gist who lived in London, and conceived the 
best use his children could be put to was to 
serve as material for scientific cbservatioii. 
The result promises to be most disastrous, 
but sensible relations invite the children into 
the country. They are followed before long 
by their father, whose health has broken 
down. Eventually the family leave London 
for good and everything ends happily. The 
Professor's character is at certain points 
rather a caricature, but the children are 
admirably drawn, full of fun, very quaint, 
and altogether lifelike. As a good book about 
children, not for children, this deserves otrO' 
fnl reading. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 6s.) 



The following books and pamphlets also 
lie on our table : 

The Btoriee qf Richard Wagner's Der Ring da 
Nibelungen and Pars{fdl, By W. P. bheppard. 
The important place assigned to Wagner's 
operas in this season's programme of operatic 
performances in London, perhaps partly ex- 
plains the number of brochures that bsve 
appeared from time to time on the stories 
upon which his operas are founded. The 
pamphlet before us. Stories of the Nibelungin, 
does not aspire to any special insight into 
Wagner's music or theories, nor does it 
discuss the various forms of tbe tales or the 
sources from which they are drawn. It 
merely gives an outline of Wagner's adapta- 
tion of them, and may be found useful « » 
general introduction to the libretto of eacji 
separate opera of the trilogy. PsrsiW, 
though rather out of place here, is also dealt 
with. (David Nutt. Is.) 

The Federation of the Powers. By Chu. 
Donald Farquharson. This is the title ofa 
seriirs of four esFa^s, republished from Tm 
Westminster Review, pleading for a federstJon 
of European States. At best, the author 
points out, the merits of the existing Concert 
of Europe arecf the negative sort— it prevents 
a European war. The advantages of a Udersi 
system ar^ on the contrary, positive ana 
substantiaL Anarchy, veiled cnly by «»• 
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imponne forms of diplomacy, woald be 
replAoedbj order, and international repre^^en- 
Uti?e goyernment would take the place of the 
preaent amorphous condition. The theory is 
til on Mr. Farquharson's side, and it is just one 
of those theories that will become practicable 
exactly in proportion as it finds acceptance. 
At pretsnt we fear it has yet to win its way. 
(Frederick Wam(» and Co. Is.) 

The Cwnbridge Bible for BchooU and CoUegti. 
The Book$ of Joel and Amot : with Introduction 
tod Notes. By the Ser. S. B. Driver, D.D., 
i^giuM Professor of Hebrew in the XJniyersity 
of Oxford. This Yolnme is another illuttra- 
tion of the way in which the ripest modem 
KhoUrthip places its gifts and acquiremenrs 
it the service of students of our schools and 
vni?ertities. Professor Drirer has^ of course, 
done hif work carefully and welL Joel's 
penonality, and the occasion and contents of 
kia prophecy are difficult of treatment, 
owing to the paucity of materials for discrim- 
iofttion, that a critic who can write anything 
worth reading upon these questions is 
entitled to our commendation. The scope of 
treatment is far easier in the case of Amos ; 
ud the Prophet of Tekoa wins our admiration 
tad excites our inquiry at almost erery point 
d the introduction. These little books are 
marrels of ability and fidelity, and we hardlv 
seed tay that Dr. Driver maintains the high 
eharaeter of the series. (C. J. Clay and Sons. 
3«.6d.) 

Bible SeUdians for Daily Devotione. Three 
hundred and sixty-five fieadings, specially 
compiled for use in Family Worship, for daily 
Scripture Beading by Christian Endeavourers, 
ind Members of all other Societies of Young 
People who have covenanted to read a 
portion of God's Word each day ; and for 
Tm in the Chapel Services of Colleges 
and Universities ; and by Teachers in 
the Opening Services of the Public Schools. 
Selected and arranged by Sylvanus Stall, 
Di). This American divine has spent much 
time and care upon this work, and has 
in great measure succeeded. The selected 
porticos are from nearly every book in the 
Bible. Following Dr. Bobinson in his ' Har^ 
nony of the Four Gospels in English,' the 
four Gospels have been arranged in one con- 
tinaoQs narative in the chronological order 
>( the events. Indications are given in a 
l^f list at the beginning of the book of such 
■elections as are suitable for certain Church 
Fettifal Days and other occasions. The 
^k is both useful and handy. (Funk and 
Wsfjiulls Co.) 

The Snglithman on the Oontineni. The Polg- 
gloi Kuntee Syetem, German, A very useful 
pl^raae-book for travellers. Gives tiie pro- 
nonciation, which is the great stumbling- 
bloek, of every phrass inserted. (Th. Wohl- 
leben. is,) 

Indew to the Periodieale of 1896. We con- 
gratulate the compiler on the patience and 
««rfy testified to in every page of the *06 
Yolnme of this neat and useful ' index.' (Bs- 
view (/ fievistos Office. 10s.) 

•* ^vUii^srfl, w^eii f sndiii^ booke for review, 
^oovid greaily obUge by meniioning the prieee. 



\* The Editor doee not hold himeelf reepon 
"w« for the custody or return of uneolieited 
w»<ri6irfion«, even when eiampe are eent, 

UJTTEBS TO THE EDITOR. 

Tfls mscoxjirr srarsM. 

SiB,-^ince reading your comments on the 
proepects of the discount system in the book 
^^,^ I cannot help thinking that its total 
tholition wiU not be that unmixed blessing to 
«^hookieller— at all events to the country 
^o<)kNller-ihat seems to be expected. 



What are the steps taken by the country 
bookbuyer to procure a newly - published 
book under the present ftystem? And vrill 
the coarse pursued be quite the same when 
discount is finally abolished? I speak for 
myself as a small but regular buyer. 

At present I can order the work at the 
local bookseller's, and pot up as b(*st I can 
with the chances of error and delay there to; be 
found ; at which chances, however, one cannot 
much wooder — however much one may grum ble 
—when the variety of adjuncts to the book 
trade in the shape of ' fancy goods ' is taken 
duly into consideration. As regards discount, 
I may get the full threepence, more probably 
twopence, very possibly nothing. 

Or I may send to a disooant bookseller in 
London for the book, where I shall obtain the 
full discount, minus the postage or carriage ; 
taking my chance here of permanent mark^ of 
too tightly-tied string disfiguring the binding. 
Or again I may give my order at the nearest 
bookstall of W. H. Smith and Son, or, as a 
general rule, direct to the publisher, in both 
cases, of course, saerificing the discount, but 
obtaining prompt and free delivery. 

Now in this happy future, when all discount 
is a thing of the past and every book has the 
same net value everywhere, how shall I pro- 
ceed ? Will the country bookseller at once 
'lay on' a staff of snch intelligence and 
activity as will invite me to confide wholly in 
him ; or will the thought that I shall obtain 
the book as cheaply by giving the order at the 
station bookstall — where, I may point out, the 
gentleman in charge is usually far more au 
fait in matters of the book world than the 
average bookseller's assistant—will not this 
thought rather lead to the benefit of Messrs. 
W.fi. Smith and Son ; or, as pointed out above, 
to that of the publisher, who will receive an 
increase of direct orders P 

Let the bookseller think on these things, 
and believe me his well-wisher— and my own, 

A COURTBT BoOKBXmB. 



MR, BALL OAISn AVD TRW CBUROH. 

Snt, — In your issue of the 18th instant^ 
with regard to Mr. Hall Caine's 'Christian,' 
you say, 'If the story were intended as a 
strong attack on that Church, it is as well to 
know that it was one of her own children that 
struck the blow.' 

Will you allow me to say that, as it seems 
to me, Mr. Hall Caine has not intended an 
attack on the Church of England in point of 
doctrine, but has only wished to utter a strong 

grotest against the utter worldliness and 
ypocrisy, the ambition and love of gain, as 
evinced by the lives of some of her clergy P 
Just as Christ Himself when on earth was 
constantly denouncing the hypocritical lives 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, yet by no means 
meant to condemn the religion they professed. 
Indeed, on one occasion. He found it needful 
to say, ' Think not that I am coms to destroy 
the law and the prophets ; I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.' So it seems to me that 
what Mr. Hall Caine would fain see is, not an 
abolition of the Church of England,7but a 
greater earnestness and sincerity, a deeper 
realisation of the responsibilities of their 
calling, and a more faithf al attempt to carry 
into daily practice the principles they profess 
amongst those who call themselves followers 
of Him, who once said to St. Peter, ' Feed 
My sheep.' — I am, yours faithfully, 

M. L. Habdt. 
Tresmere, Egloskerry, B.S.O., Cornwall. 



plishments of this singularly able man, it would 
surprise no one to learn that he had written 
a novel. ' A Modem Zoroastrian ' cannot, 
however, be so described. It is rather the 
complement of certain parts of ' Modem 
Science and Modern Thought,' published two 
years previously.— Yours, 

Cbablbs D. TsAiTTOir. ' 
Bonavista, Seaforth, August 15. 



TL1SMI8H, 

Sir,— Would your obliging correspondent, 
' Victor Dave,' who at page 117 supplies such 
a vast library of reference, kindly give us his 
own opinion hereon : What is the distinction 
between Flemish and Netherlandish or Dutch P 
It may be supposed that both were once 
identical, but that the latter has become 
polished by use and cultivation; while the 
former, suffering under the competition of 
French, has lapsed into the condition of a 
mere provincial dialect. — I am, yours Ac., 

A. Hall. 



•A MODBRH ZOROASTRIAlf,* 

Sir, — In your reference to the departure 
from life of Mr. Samuel Laing there is one 
inaccuracy which may as well be corrected. 

In view of the vMried pursuits and aocom- 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor doet not guarantee in^mediat^ 
intertion of gueriee, and cannot enter into eorre* 
epondenee regarding their non^ineertion. Will 
eorreepondents please write elearly f] 
BSFIBSNCBS WAMTan— 

(I) To Matth3w Arnold's essay ' On Translat- 
ing Homer/ When did it appear P (2) To the 
more important, unreprinted articles, Ac, bv 
Mr. Andrew Lang. (3) To the articles in ninth 
edition of the * Enoyolopssdia Britannioa,' 
written by Mr. Bobert Louis Stsvsnson.— JoHV 
D. Hamilton. 

To books dealing with lamps.— Maud. 



Titlbs Wantid— 

Of anv Oerman or English (musical) periodicals 
in which a detailed aocoant of the Bayrenth 
Fsstif al is published. Do any of them contain 
mention of the performers at the festival?— 

LlBKAnLAN. 

PuBLisHsa Waittxd— 

Of a book entitled ' SecreU of the Yeldt/ which 
I recently saw referred to oasnally in a period- 
ioal.-.W. L. 



ANSWERS. 
IWhen answering queries, kindly five the date 
^f query. All answers are to be deemed gro" 
tuitoue. Letters addreesed to querists, ears uf 
Editor, cannot be forwarded,'} 

BlVXBEirCES FOUITD— 

To B. T.—The lines have reference to an 
epigram on John Lettsom, a West-end pbvsioian 
of the last oentnry, bnried, I believe, in Chelsea 
Churchyard. The epigram rnns thus : 
* When patients come to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats 'em, 
And if they choose to die 
What care IP I. LeUom.' 
Yet another version is : 

* When patients sick to me apply 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats ^sm, 
And if they lives, they lives. 
And if they dies, I lets 'em.* 
They were written as a skit on a Dr. J. Letsom. 
who always signed his prescriptions 'I. Letsom.' 
—A. Chabpsntikb. 
To 0. F.—Tennyson's ' EUine,' line 872. 

Author Found- 
To QuBRiST.— L. E. Akerman is tbs author 
of hymn, the first verse of which correctly is : 
* Nothing but leaves. 
The spirit grieves over a wasted life ; 
O'er sins indulged while oonsoienoe slept. 
O'er vows and promises nnkept. 
And reaps, from years of strife, ^ 

Nothing bnt leaves, nothing ^ailjNifM|'| r> 
— Hbkbibtts GoBiMO, &o. \^nVJiJVlv^ 

To H. D.— We do not know of any English^ 
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Hebrew diotionwr. The new edition of 
Gesenias'B Hebreir-English Dictionary is pnb- 
Hshed by the Clarendon Press. Wnte for 
prospeotns. 



PUBLI0ATI0H8 OP THE WEEK. 



rietton. 

NlGBL HVA.TSCOTB. By ISABBXi M^BT JONBS. 

(Mowbray and Co, 28.) 

Oliver Twist. By Csarlbs Dicksks. Mb. 
Midshipman East. By Captain Mabbtat. 
Basil. By Wilkib Collins. Esmond. By 
W. M. I'HAOKBRAT. Thb O'Donoghub. By 
Ohablbs Lbybb. Fbanebnstbin. By Mrs. 
Shbllbt. Downey's * Sixpenny Library.' 
(Downey and Co., Ltd.) 

'TwAB in Dsboll Donegal. By Mao. 
(Downey and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

Thb Wobship ot Luoxfbb. A Novel. By 
MiNA Sa|tdbman. pigby, Long, and Co. 
Ss. 6d.) 

Thb Diamond Banolb. By Lillib Cbakb. 
Digby, Long, and Co. Is.) 

Bloirrapliy, History, and Travel. 

NiPPTTB ; OBjExPLOBATIONS AND AdVENTUBBS 

on thb Euphrates: The Narrative of the 
XTniverBity of Pennsylvania Expedition. By 
John Punnett Pbtebs, Ph.D., &o. Vol. I. 
First Campaign. (C. P. Patnam's Sons. 128. 6d.) 
LoBD BoLENGBBOKB : Being Extracts from the 
Political Writings of Henry St. John Yisooant 
Bolingbroke. Edited by the Hon. SrtJABT 
Ebskinb. (The £oxbnrghe Press. 28. 6d.) 

Flillosopliy, Selenee, and Eflaemtloo. 

Epitome or the Stnthetic Philosopht of 
Hebbebt Spbncbb. By F. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Hebbebt Spbncbb. Foorth 
Edition. (Williams and Norgate. 15s. net.) 

The Obigin or the Celestial Laws and 
Motions. By G. T. Cabbuthebs. (Bradbnry, 
Agnew,andQo., Ltd. Is.) 

Poetry and the Drama. 

GbASS FBOM a TOBKSHIBe VlLLAOB. By 

John Wbioolbbwobth. (The Boxbnrghe 
Press. 88. 6d.) 

Saul, - A Tragedy ; add other Poems. By 
Paul John. Vol. n. (Mowbray and Co. 
8s. 6d.) 

OuB Pabsons and Otbsb- Ltbical Poems. 
By W. E. Hinton. (Glasgow : Jos. Gould and 
Sons. Ss. 6d.) 

Bellvloni. 

Little Catbohism ov Litubot. Translated 
from tbe French by ABBi Dutillibt. By Ser. 
Auo. M. Cheveau. ninstrated. (New York : 
Johii Mnrphy and (?o.) ' 

The Oblioation or Hbabino Mass on 
Sundays and Holidays. By Ee7. J. T. Boohb. 
(New York: John Mnrphy and Co.) 

Thb * ChbistianWobld* Pulpit. Vol. LI. 
January to June, 1897. (James Clarke and Co. 
4s. «d.) 

Thb Book at NaTubb. Qod*s Commentary 
on the Bible. By the Bev. Abthub Chambbb^. 
(Charles Taylor. Is. net.) 

Mlscellaneons. 

Authors and Pubi^ishebs; A Manual of 
Suggestions for Beginners in Literature. By 
G. H. p. and J. B. P. Seventh edition, re- 
written, with Additional Material. (G^ P. Pat- 
nam*sSons. 7s;6d. net.) 

The Jubileb Book or Cbioket. By K. S. 
Banjitsinhji. (W. Blackwood and Sons. JSs.) 



Bpps's CocoAnra.— Coooa-Nib Extract (Tea-lilce).^ 
Tbe cboioe«t routed nibs (broken up beans) of tbe 
natural Cocoa, on being sabjeefced to powerfal 
hydraaUo preesnre, give forth their excess of oil, lear- 
ing for ase a finely flaTOored pow der>-* Coeoaine,' a 
product which, when prepared with boiling water, has 
the ctmaistence of tea. of which it is now beneficially 
taking the place with many. Its actire principle belx^ 
a gentle nerre sUmolant^ sapplles the needed enernr 
without unduly exoitinff the system. Sold only in 
tins, by OroceriL UbeUed ' JamSe Bnps mud OaoLtd., 
BMMMpathio Chemists* London,'— [Aoyt.1 



What to do and What to bat in Francb. 
(Whittaker and Co. Is.) 

Thb Mibbob of thb Sintul Soul : A Prose 
Translation from theErenoh of a Poem by Qaeen 
Margaret of Nararre. Biade in 1541 by Princess 
Elizabeth. Beprodaoed in Facsimile, and edited 
with an Introdaction and Notes by Pbbot W. 
Ames, F.S.A. (Asher and Co. IOr. 6d.) 

Thb Best Books and the Bbadbb's Guide 
Classified. By William Swan Sonnbns- 
CHBIN. Twelve Vols. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.. Ltd.) 

PamphletB. 

Toub^t Guide to the Continbht. (80, 
Fleet-street. 6d.) Yiotobian Pobts; Twice 
OnbabbTwo. {Review of Reviewg 0SEL09, Id. 
each.) 'TwEENTHB Gloaminand the Mibe. 
(Glasgow : Joseph Wright. Id.) Hayb Angli- 
cans Valid Obdebs ? (Art and Book Co. 6d.) 

— SUOAB AND THE WeST INDIES. (EUiot Stook. 

6d.) The Sixth Annual Bepobt of the 
Stbbatham Public Libbabibb Commissionbbs. 
(Streatham: J. Hitohoock.) 

We bare reoeired a catalogue of anolent and 
modem books on sale by Mr. Walter Nield^ 
29, Bath-street, Bristol. 



PRIVATE SALES COLUMN. 

MATB-TSRBE WORDS ONB PBNIfT. 

BOOKS. 

WAVTSD.-Cheap ' Plant Lore, Legends and Lyrics/ 

by Bichard Folkard, jnn. (Sampson Low* Marston, 

and Co.) ; also ' E-^sai Historique sar Lea Lantemes,' 

par Dreux dn Badier, 1765.^M. J. V., * Literary 

Fob Sals.— Library books for sale or Exchange.— 
Peamon. Bookseller, Alfreton. 



STAMPS. 
Fob Salb.— China protisional, obsolete, scarce ; Ice^ 
land, Hawaiian Islands, Selaoffor, Azores, Bogota, 
Beira, Bolirar, Congo, French Levant, Lonrenzo 
Ifarqnes. Newfoundland, Malta, Panama, Pern; 4^ 
genuine varieties. Is. Id.— dmith, Upper'park-road, 
Kihgston, Surrey. 

Fob Salb.— 100 different. Including Fiji, Qibraltar, 
8 Columbus United States, 7 New Zealand, 7 Victoria, 
5 Queensland, 2 Tasmania, 8 Transvaal, Quiana * 
Malta, Hooffkong, Trinidad, Mexico, Oevlon, 
"Efjjft. MatiU, Venezuela, Western AnstraUa ' 
7d.-^ James Seed, 21, Blbbls-plaoe, Presfon. 



Fob Salb.— Portugal, Aigentine, Boumania, Trans- 
▼aal, American. Dutch, Victoria, Western Australia, 
Ceylen, aro.; 100 rare, irenuinevarfeties. Post free 6d. 
—A. H. Burgin, 33, Aston-street, Llmehouse, E. 



ART. 
Fob Salb.— Portrait ot *Tbe Bight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.F.,' proof before letters, after Sir J. B. 
Millais, B.A., by J. O. Barlow, R.A., framed in fluted 
American walnut, perfect condition, cost £8 88., offered 
lor £4 4s., buyer to ply carriage.— Apply to L., care of 
'Literary World' Office, 13, Fleet«street, E.C. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
For Salb. — Curios, old and new; old books, &c 
Send for list (returnable^.— C. Cole, Mayland, Sutton, 
Surrey. ' 



Wavtbd.— Any quantity of old name labels found 
pasted on inside cover'of old books ; also want books 
illnstrated by Phis, Cmikshank, Leech; Aiken,- Bow* 
landson, &c.— Moore, 0, Trelawn-road, Ley ton, Essex. 



ildMrtiscmenfo/or THE LITBRABr WOBLDslb»<dd 
b« addr«M0d to ihs Pubushbbs, 13, FlMt^irf«t, and 
should reach the offlct not later tJutn mi^ay on Tuetdag 
if intended for tiM next ieeue. The eoale Of oharge* ie as 
jfoliom:— £ s. d. 

PAOB M. ..• ... 8 8 

HALT-PAOB ... » 4 4 

ooLTJMir • ... 2 16 

nrcB, nr coLUicir „ Q 

OBBTBB PAAB, PBB OOLUXV .... 3 10 
„ „ PEB INCH 7 6 

THS LITEBABY WOBLD can he had, by order of 
•ny JHeweagent in the United Kingdom, or nxaaor /rem 
(hs Publishers. XJ ^ F0«^ t^ term* are^ s. d. 

PBB qUABTBB 1 8 

PBB HALr>TBAa «... 3 8 

PBB TBAB 6 6 

HoMdsoms oases for bindiny in half-yearly volumes an 
he ob6«unsd at the Office, price Is. 6d., and the uee of 
them ie commended to tho$e vho vixeh to preeerve the 
Jeximal as doermanenf record of current liMraiufe. A' 
Tmo-pa§eeMdfM indem e^e Bftpfteed free 4t the en4 qf 
•very hiKf^y ear. 



THE CHEAP EDITIONS 

ot 

Mr& Henry Wood'! 
Novels. 

Bach complete in One Volwme, erown 9fH>. 8eU 

eeparateZy, in red clotK giU leiiered, prio 

28* 6d.; CT, in green eloi^, price 2s. 



SALE OVER TWO MILLION 
COPIES. 



East Lynne. isoth. Thotuand. 

The Channings. IBOtOi ThonaaiuL 

Mrs. Hafllburton's Troubles. 

120th Thousand. 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

90th Thoiuand. 
Lord Oakburn's Daughters. 

I05th Thousand. 
Verner's Pride. 65th Thousand. 

Roland Yorke. 115th Thousand. 

Johnny Ludlow. First ^riea. 

60th Thousand. 
Mildred Arkefl. 80th l^oasand. 

St Martin's Eve. 68th Thousand. 

Trevlyn Hold. 64th Thousand. 

George Canterbury's Will. 

65th Thousand. 
The Red Court Farnn. 60th Thousand. 
Within the Maze. 85th Thousand. 

Elster's Folly. 60th Thousand. 

Lady Adelaide. 60th Thousand. 

Oswald Cray. 62Qd Thousand- 

Johnny Ludlow. Second 'Serief. 

SSrd Thousand. 
Anne Hereford. . 45th Thousand. 

Dene Hollow. 45th Thousand. 

Ed i na. 40th Thousand. 

A Life's Secret 60th Thoosand. 



The House of Halliwell. 



Pomeroy Abbey. 
Court Netherleigh. 



15th Thousand. 
40th Thousand. 
22nd Hioosand. 



The Master of Greylands. 

30th Thousand. 

The Story of Charles Strange.; 

I6th Thousand. 

Ashley. I5th Thousand; 

Bessy Rane. {May 14,) 15th Thousand. 



THS FOLLOirilfa STORIES are new imed 
in red cloth only, price 2s. 6d. each :— 

Adann Grainger. 



Johnny Ludlow. 
Third Series, 

Orville College 



Johnny Ludlow. 

Fourth Series. 
Johnny Ludlow. 

Fifth Series, 



London: EICHAiiD BENTLET & SON, 

New Burlingfton-street, 
Fubliehera in Ordinary to Her Majesty (he Qum* 
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k WAB COBRESPONDENT .• 



Mb. W. 'KiNKAixD Bosk, the correspon- 
dent of Beater's Agenoj in the recent 
Greoo-Turkish War, relates a Tery inter- 
otiBg story. His preface wonld haye 
been improved by the omission of a 
gtrikmg ad^rartisement for a firm of City 
oat£tt^ and eigns are not wanting of 
tiie book baying been hastily and, there- 
fore, carelessly written ; neverthdess, as 
a whole, it is fnll of liyely interest, con- 
taining, as it does, well-drawn plans of 
the battles of Mati, Yelestino, and 
Domokofl, ' and many cleyer illus- 
trations by Mr. Maud, of The Oracle. 
At the comi3i^Q0mant of his narratiye 
Mr. Rose says that be iieceiyed his oonmus- 
nonsB special correspondent ' in the first 
ledc in Miarch/ his instructions being to 
'proceed with all .^>os8ible speed to the 
iWsalian frontii^ and there wait 
BTOitB,' and that, 'travelling night and 
^y/ he reached Brindisi on March. 81, 
Tbee weeks between Charing Cross and 
Btindisi is scarcely the pace at which a 
Bpeeial conesponctent travels ; at least, 
inob is my own. eq^erienoe.. 

But in reading this narrativQ, always 

iAstraetive and often exciting we mfkV 

afford to 'ovedook ^oh diecrepancie&f A 

tar oarBespO^dent's dispatches ' are 

nioatly written at fever heat, imdeor all 

ports of difficulties, and a boo^ based 

upon its author^s telegraphic coi^espond^ 

o^ce mnsi necessaxily bear traces 

of hurried work. In explaining the 

causes which led to the conflict, 

Mr. Rose describes the Greek se- 

a%t patriotic society known as the 

Sthnik^ Hetairia, the organisation of 

wUch was b^fun two or three years ago. 

Tbe members, it appears, take an oath of 

Beerec^ and of allegianoe to the idea of 

tbd elusion of the Fatherland and the 

^^^tension of Hellenic influence through 

the South-East of Europe. Recently it 

has made its influence felt in public 

^iSsm, funds have flowed in &om every 

Wrter of the globe, and by its action 

Ame the e^qpedition , under Colonel 



Yassos was despatched, and the hands of 
the Great Powers foroed. 

Mr. Rose, often humorous in the 
narration of his adventures, relates how 
he reached the frontier, describes the 
attitude of the raiders at Koniskos ; how 
the raid brought on the war ; the attack 
by the Turks on Mount Annunciation 
at Nezeros ; the journey up the De- 
reli Pass, and the two days' fighting 
there, during which the Greeks held their 
own. At the fierce struggle for the passes 
of Moimi Elias atxd Mahma, the opera- 
tions from Bavenni and Bougassie and 
at the battles around Mati, the cor- 
respondent war present, and is therefore 
able to giro an accurate and highly 
entertaining ak^count 6! the operations. 
He tells us modestly of his adventures 
with his brothefr non-cOmbatants, Mr. 
Charles Williams, the genial correspon- 
dent of The Chronicle^ Lieutenant Weser, 
a Swedish correspondent, Mr. Christian, 
of The Times, Mr. Seppings Wright, the 
artist of The Illustrated London News, and 
othei^ ; humorously relates how, while at 
Tyri^avbs, the Greek army suddenly re- 
trealied from Mati withoujt any apparent 
reason, and thus describes 

Tlis Stanapstfe t» Larfssa. 

In a few moments the yell could be dis- 
tjnguivhed into prolonged cries, ' The Tarks 
are coming. The Turks are npon ti8.' And 
directly a CK>zen or more bors^nen, with several 
riderless steeds, appeared to oar left at full 
gallop, shoutinf in frenzied tones, 'Bun. run; 
the Turks are here.' Up into the night air 
t^iere rose an agonised roar, fairly paralysing 
ike imagination, and which will remain in the 
meotory for earer* The stampede was instan- 
taneous., Animalq were lashed bj frantio 
drivers; mentWoq^en, children, and soldiers 
pell-mell made a rush forward, imnj falling 
pad being trampled to death. Vehicles of 
every description wese overturned, mixing 
bedding and furniture with ammunition- 
boxes; while the horses, donkers, oxen, and 
buffaloes were jammed in terrible confusion. 
From the depths of the blaok night on our left 
other horsemen appeared in mad career. One 
story is that these were really Circassian 
cavalry who had debouched from the Bougassie 
Pbss, and had aetnally intermingled witH the 
Greek ftrogffling mounted troops. Personally, 
I am inclined to disbelieve this, and to think 
that the stampede was solely caused by fear 
and wild imaginings. At the side of our 
earriage there suddenly appeared two soldiers, 
their laees blaaqhed with terror. They 
jumped on the ^tep. Hr. Christian and 
myself tried to keep them out. One levelled 
his rifle at my head, and he was about to draw 
the trigger, when suddenly their weight over- 
balanced the vehicle, the wheels of which had 
at the moment caught in a rut, and it over- 
turned, smashing to pieces. The drag^oman, 
the Cher's wife and boy, and T7^e Time$ 
Correspondent were thrown out, while I was 
pinned by the leg by the broken timbers. 
Somehow or other I got my l^g released, and 
with that curious psychological prompting to 
seize in supreme moments at trifles, I picked 
up a kodak which Mr. Atkins had entrusted to 
my care, retaining in my right-hand my 
riding- whip. I joined Mr. Christian, who had 
gallantly come to my assistance. The other 
occupants of the carriage had disappeared 
into the darkness. Then ensued a veritable 
psndemoninm. - In perfect insanity of terror, 

sellers, frregtilsrs, armed peasants ■ began 



firing rifles in eyery direction. From front 
and rear, from right and left the bnlletui 
whizzed. The reports of the muskets wera 
scarcely heard above the roar of human voicss 
and the screams of terror-maddened animals. 
I had been at Shipba and in the hottest comer 
ci Plevna, but I had never witnessed sndi 
wild and continuous fire* The whole plain 
was lit up by the constant flashes. 

It was at first feared tbat The Times* 
correspondent bad been killed in tiie 
stampede, but, fortunately, this report 
proved incorrect. Mr. Bose, after tnese 
exciting eyents, made an adyenturous 
journey to Athens, where be banded into 
the telegrapb office the first long dispatdi 
receiyed in England, having been five 
days and four nights without bis clothes 
or boots off. He gives a striking picture 
of Athens at this critical period, of stir- 
ring scenes in the streets, and of Greek 
politics generally. 'In a seven days' 
campaign,' he says, 'the Greek army had 
been crumpled up like paper before a 
fierce flame, and its remnants had beeli 
compelled to fall back before a victorious 
invader in order to take some measures 
for reorganisation.' The writer then goes 
ontoexplain 

Why th% Crtsks f mUed* 

Until the beginning of hostilities, almost 
no preparation had been made to resist a 
possible invasion of Thessaly. True, a few 
trenches had been dug in front of Larissa, 
and one or two minor earthworks thrown up. 
But literally, not until after the war had 
been declared by Turkey had a spade been 
turned to erect batteries and connecting 
earthworks for the defence of the exits of the 
passes, by which invading Turkish troops 
could debouch into the Thessalian plain at 
half-a-dozen places. What preparations hi^ 
been made^and these, as the event showeo, 
were perfunctory — were for an invasion inip 
Macedonia and the triumphal march tQ 
Salonica! A military expert who visited a 
greater part of the frontier at differei^ 
centres, where serious preparations for a cam- 
paign might have been ejq>ected to have bee^ 
manifest, told me, what, indeed, I had alrea<^ 
observed for myself^ that at one chi^f 
arsenal in charge of a colonel of artillery, 
there were fewer than fifty cases of shellf, 
and one battery of field-guns, and one <^ 
mountain-guns in reserve. The prinoi^ 
depdt for feeding the army of Thessaly from 
the base with ammunition, consisted of not 
more than 1,200 rounds of shells, and a fair 
hundred eases of cartridges. In the neifA* 
bourhood of Athens there is a very gocji 
powder factory, but no machinery exists for 
the manufacture of cartridge-cases, which 
have to be imported. After a week's active 
operations in the field there arose an impera- 
tive demand for rifle ammunition which it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to supply. 
Many hundreds of thousands of cartridge- 
cases were under order from Austria, but no 
one could discover at the critical moment 
where they were. It was lUIegecl thi^ tie 
Austrian Qovemment had put difficulties ^ 
the way of direct shipment of the cattridgf- 
cases from Trieste to Pinsus, and they had 
actually to be sent by some xound-about 
method all through Austria, Germany, and 
Belgium to Antwerp, before they could be 
forwarded to Greece. Then, too, it was 
alleg^ that gun ammunition had s^ but run 
out in less than a fortnight after it had 
begun to be used, and a Scotch foundry at 
PiraDus had to be compussioned to embark on 
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Ml altofl^her new and highlj qpeeiallMd 
bosineM, and cast shaUi in batta. During 
my brief stay in tbe capital, I was credibly 
infornied tbat tbere were 18,000 ReierTista 
and axampted men of tbe 1886-6 daasee called 
to tbe colours. Tbej^ were wandering abont 
tbe streets in tbeir oldest eirilian dress. Tbey 
bad come foil of entbosiasm, expecting to be 
proTided not only witb arms but witii nni- 
forms. Tbere were no nniforms, and not^ 
indeed^ any dotb wberewitb to make tbem. 

Mr. Bose proceeds to describe in 
detail the defence of Yelestino, the 
burning of Bisomjlos, the reoccnpataon 
of Trikkala, the struggle for the 
Earadaon bridge, and the exciting 
retreat to DomoKOs. He gives a viyia 
picture of the panic which prevailed in 
Yolo, at that time crowded with refugees, 
and how the French landed in view of 
possible further disturbances, afterwards 
presenting a splendidly drawn picture of 
the crushing defeat at I)omokos, 
when Thessalj was actuallj in the hands 
of the Turks. In conclusion, he cleverlj 
sums up the present attitude of Turkey 
as follows: 

▲ Qvmre aitnatlott. 

H eantime tbe situation is grave enongb 
to excite alarm in tbe breast of eren tbe most 
headlong and cynical monarch or statesman 
of civilised Europe. Tbere are now beyond 
tbe nortbem sbores of the Bospborns and tbe 
Dardanelles no fewer than 460,000 well-armed 
and equipped Moslems, flashed with victory, 
and inspired by a fanatical belief in ^e 
.renaissance of Islam. It is probably a irrester 
army than tbe Sultan has bad in Europe 
■ince tbe Turks were at tbe gates of Vienna. 
Tbe problem is not simply the retrocession of 
Thessaly, or the amount of a war indemnity, 
which could be guaranteed by any one of tbe 
Great Powers without involving their people 
in a penny of extra taxation. It is the pro- 
bable kincUing of tbe flames of an Armageddon 
in South-Eastem Europe, in which the fate of 
Christian nations would be involved, and a 
great race and religious conflict be main- 
tained for years. The danger will remain 
imminent, and tbe snfPerings of innocent 
populations in one of the fairest portions of 
the earth will be multiplied, until the Great 
Powers cease to palter witb notes addressed 
to tbe Saltan in howerer severe terms, and 
compel him to listen to the roice of reason 
by an active demonstration of botii fleets and 
armies. 

At this moment Mr. Bose's book is 
full of the greatest possible interest. It 
is brightlj written, and will no doubt be 
widely r^. 

WiLLiAK Lb Qusux. 
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Althottoh many navaland military books 
have lately appeared, recalling the 
numerous achievements of the sister 
services, perhaps none has come more 
oi)portunely before the public than Cap- 
tain Jones-Parry's dehghtful Ifemorie^, 
at a time when attention is again 
drawn to India, where the ' tiny ck>ud 
of discontent' is apparently spreading, 

• An Old Soldier*! Unootitm, Br S. U. Jonat- 
?9.rrj, J.P^ D.L., )at« CafUia, Boyal rofllli«n. 
•parslMidBkskctt. IS^J 



urged on by blind fonaticism, and at 
a time, too, when our naval and mili- 
tary power at home as well as in 
our colonies has been so prominently 
brought before us. The author has 
seen much active service, and his 
volume abounds in thrTlling adventures 
and amusing anecdotes, marked by a 
broad genial humanity, mingled with 
much pathos, and a keen insight into 
human nature. Captain Parry received 
his commission as a cadet in the H.E.LC. 
service in February, 1849, and went out 
to India by the overland route. Among 
the passengers was Colonel (afterwards 
Sir James) Outram. As it was dark 
when they reached Aden, no passengers 
were allowed to land excepting Sir 
James, but some of the youngsters 
succeeded in getting on shore. The 
following anecdote is very characteristic 
of the great general: 

On landing we got at tbe hotel some 
villainous coffee for wbicb we paid enor- 
mously, and tben we sat down to play cards. 
Tbe game was vrngt-et^uni I uiall noTcr 
forget tbat game. I was a very unskilled 
player, and my luck was abominable. I lost 
all tbe money I bad witb me, and bad not 
the oourase to give up playing. Others bad 
also lost their ready monej, and paper I.O.U.'s 
were adopted. Oh, tbe horror of those 
moments 1 I did not know bow I sbonld ever 
redeem mine. I bad a letter of credit on board 
for ^100, but tbat was payable only at 
Madras. I was miserable. Luckily, my deal 
came, and I bad more than singular luck. I 
bad redeemed my paper notes, and was abont 
to tiy to retire, when I beard a voice behind 



me saying, 'You young biackffuards, 
are yon doing P — ^you're gamlHing/ 
one ventured a ' No, sir.'^ ' Tes, you 



what 
Some 
you are; 
look at those paper I.O.U.'s in the saucer.' 
It was Colonel Outram. He was very angry, 
but eventually said : 'I will not report you, 
on one condition—that you bum all those 
papers, and promise me never to gamble 
again.' Tbe papers were burnt, tbe promise 
made. 'Now, then, boysi come and have 
supper with me.' He gave us as good a 
sapper as tbe hotel afforded, and then sent 
us on board. I think I may say we all 
worshipped him, and I can add that to this 
day I haTe kept my promise. 

Shortly after arriving at Madras the 
young cadet was sent to do duty with the 
52nd N.L, then quartered at Yellore, 
where he was lucl^ enough to meet an 
old school friend, with whom he shared a 
bungalow. Here he records one of his 
'cheeky indiscretions' as bringing out in 
strong relief the forbearance of a gallant 
soldier: 

Our Brigadier, a man of magniffoent stature 
and build, was more than commonly kind to 
me, and bis daughter made rather a pet of 
me. On the anniversary of my birthday I 
determined to give a big lunch, and I desired 
no one's presence more than the Brig^adier's i 
accordingly I wrote and asked him to come 
and lunch. Only fancy a cadet inviting his 
Brigadier I I certainly meant no impertin- 
ence: but having at home mixed witb all 
sorts and conditions of men, I saw no harm 
in, as I thought, showing my appreciation of 
the good man's kindness. 

I got a note from tbe Brigade Major to say 
tbe Brigadier wanted to see me next day at 
twelve o'clock. I put oa my uniform and 



went. When I arrived tbe Brigade Majoi 
was in attendance. Tbe giant rose iq> sad 
came towards me, and looking down on mi 
said: 'You young vagabond, yon hare m 
business to be giving a lunch party to the 
cantonment, and still less business toaift 
your Brigadier to 41 Do you bear f Mind 
yon don't do it again.' l was speechlest 
Then putting bis band on my shoulder he 
said With a laifgb,* 'Yon are a cheekj 
yoUngMer; now go and talk to my danghtei 
till lunch is readyv' On the day of my Imich 
a dozen ef ebaapagne arrived wuh the 
Brigadier's compliments. 

The Indian climate seems to have tried 
the writer severely at first, so much so 
that ihei^B was some talk of his retiring 
from the Anny, but fortunately the long. 
delayed gazette at length appeared, in 
whidi he was appointed second ueutensot 
in the 1st Madras Fusiliers, * a European 
regiment that had a glorious record.' 
Tms decided him to remain, and shortlj 
after the regiment received orders to join 
the expedition to Bangoon. 

The chapters devoted to Burmah are 
specially interesting, for the aathor*B 
graphic rendering of situations and lirelj 
taknit for describing his immediate inr- 
roundings give the reader a very ririd 
and unbiassed account, not only of the 
country and its people, laws andcustomi, 
but also of the causes and progress ofihe 
war. A serious attack of dysenteiy neoei- 
sitated his being sent home on sickleare. 
On arriving at Alexandria a number of 
sick and wounded from the Crimea were 
taken on board. Ait» a short staj in 
England he joined his mother in Paiis, 
and while there a letter reached him from 
the India Office, informing him be had 
been appointed A.D.C. to Colonel 
Williams. But a brother officer per- 
suaded him to refuse this and join the 
Turldsh contingent at Kertch, ' where 
all the fighting would be,' and thus he 
missed 'the glorious defence of Kan' 
The life at Kertch during that winter 
is very amusingly descried. Hsnj of 
those who joined so heartity both in the 
work and fun there hardly realieed 
how soon they would take part in tlie 
prodi^es of "mour and endurance dis- 
played during the terrible di^s of fte 
Mutiny. 

The author, who had gone home on 
leave, had just become enmged, when lie 
received orders to rejoin his regiment in 
India at once. Hurrying up to town, be 
learnt that an outbreak of Sepoji had 
taken place at Meerut But so Uttle was 
the extent of the movement realised that 
he was advised at headquarters to man; 
at once, and take his wife out with bio^ 
The officers of native regiments who bad 
also been recalled all 'pooh-poohed' m 
idea of danger, fully reWing on the loyalty 
of their men. On reachmg Sues, howerer, 
where they awaited the Indian mail wbicft 
was to take them on, the tidings brougW 
looked so serious that Captain Parry de- 
cided to send his wife back to Engian^ 
a proceeding most adversely oommewpa 
on by some of bis tMow' j $in mg ^ ^^ 
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could not bring theniBelTes to believe in 
anj real danger from tlic latiyes. 

The account of the Mutiny, in some of 
the chief sceneB of which the writer took 
an actiye part, is told with a soldier-like 
dearness, imx)artialit7, and simplioitj 
which are Tery oonyincing. While hating 
the rebels, whom he describes as bitter, 
crod, and wretched enemies, of whom it 
ii 'difficult to think humandj,' he does 
foil justice to the Inaverr and loyalty 
of the Sikhs and Ohoorkas. The moral 
effect on the natives of the English 
possession of the Kaiserbagh, the resi- 
deiMeof the kings of Oudh, seems to 
Lave been very great, and not only 
reclaimed many wayerers who were play- 
ing a waiting game, but large numbers 
of natiyes now also began to desert 
their own party, eyidently deeming 
diBcrelion the better part of yalour. 
The entry into Luoknow, which had 
been deserted by the enemy, is admirably 
told, and though mines were dreaded 
everyidiere, many amusing scenes took 
place. We select the following from 
among the numerous anecdotes retailed : 

I went the other day to call on the Bajah 
of Eopperthnlla ; I had tent to atk for aa 
andienoe, and he {^ranted it, so at six p.m. 
Or. Brougham and I were traosported from 
the top of an elephant to the Darbar tent. 
The i^jah was yery polite, came outride to 
reoei/e at, barefooted, all aooordiog to Cooker. 
I got the seckt of booonr, and talked enough 
for eferybody. Hi^ Highne«i oould speak 
Engltth, but preferred Hindustani, an 
trranji^ment that suited me; he spoke bis 
laoniage to me, and I answered in mine. He 
badascertaioed my prerious history, after the 
murner of natiyes, and asked much of Turkey 
•od the Crimea. On the whole I was pleased 
vith him; he seemed an honest, straight- 
forward man. 

The amalgamation of the two seryices, 
after the mutiny, was not yery fayour- 
ably receiyed by the company's officers. 
He author says, ' Many men felt yery 
Bore on the subject, and did not appre- 
ciate being handed oyer by a stroke of 
the pen, like a pack of bullocks or a lot 
of commissariat stores.' 

After its return to Madras Oaptain 
Parry's regiment was sent to Bangalore, 
where bis wife joined him, and they 
appear to haye sp^it a yery pleasant time 
there, notwithstanding a seyere yisitation 
of cholera. No member of their house- 
hold, howeyer, was attacked, which the 
author attributes to the fact that they all 
wore bags of flowers of sulphur on their 
pm>n8 by his orders. He adds that 
this is an American remedy, and haying 
Bientioned it to the doctors, salyoes were 
fired from the big guns to windward of 
the cantonment, after which cholera 
entirely disappeajed ! 

There is no end of incident throughout 
theie memoirs. They are real 'leayes 
^lalife,' drawn with much sldll and 
^wility. The portraiture of character is 
excellent all through, and the descriptiye 

P^^Bsages form an admirable background 
to the hyin^ actors. It is altogether a 
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BY GBSGOBT XEKOPOT7LOS. 

'ALTHOuaH The Siepmoiher deals with 
a yery delicate subject it is handled 
throughout with great reserye, and in 
the end, duty, though blinded by tears 
in the struggle, triumphs oyer passion.' 
Thus writes the translator in her preface, 
and ' delicate ' certainly is not an unduly 
strong epithet to use, considering the 
subject in question to be the risk, in a 
country where early marriage is as 
common as it is in Greece, of a widower 
being young enough and his son old 
enough to fiul in loye with the same girL 
In li&. Xenopulos' story the father, Kjrr 
Andreades, is a professor in the TJni- 
yersity of Athens, aged about forty, a 
light-hearted, kindly, affectionate man, 
yery popular in society. His second 
wife, Herminia ffiyra, is considerably 
younger than himself; but their mar- 
riage would not haye been an unseemly 
one but for Kyr Andreades haying 
married his first wife so early in life that 
his son Paul is alreadj twenty; and 
Paul had fallen in loye with Herminia 
before he eyer supposed he would haye 
his father as his riyaL The real state of 
affairs, it ultimately appears, was plain 
enough to Kyr Andreades's unmarried 
sister, but the Professor himself neyer 
in the least suspects it. The tragedy 
does not deyelop into anything more 
repulsiye than Paul's finding himself 
obliged to leaye his father's house and 
go abroad, learning at the last that it 
has become as necessary for his step- 
mother as it is for him that they 
should part. This situation, how- 
eyer, is disagreeable enough, though 
more disagreeable ones might be easUy 
imagined, and the story would be eyen 
more painful than it is, were not the 
position of the stepmother left rather a 
mystery till the climax is reached. The 
Stepmother is free from actual coarseness, 
but whether the atmosphere is wholesonie 
or not can be judged ^m the outline 
we haye giyen of the plot. It should 
be added uiat the mental horror of Paul 
at finding, himself stall in loye with 
Herminia, Iwth after her betrothal and 
after her marriage to his father, is very 

* The Stepmother. A Tale of Modern Athen*. Bf 
Gregory XenoMulot. Bono into Engliah by Mn. 
Edmondi. (John Laoe. 2«. 6d.) 
Lourug: ATftleot Earth'! Oreat Miracle. By Lnoaa 

CleeTe. 6e. ^ « «... 

The Carte of Cowden. By Annie S. Swan (Mrt. 
Burnett Smith). With lUostrationa by Bw- 
aard Hicham. U, and U. 6d. 

(Uutchinton and Co.) 

A Seaside Flirt. By John Strange Winter. (T. Y. 
White and Co. la.) 
Unrelated Twina. By Belton Otterbnm. 6j. 
The WoMbip of Lnoifer. By Mina Saademan. 8a. 6d. 

(Digt7, Long, and Co J 
A Pleating Show. By G. Bereaford Fltsgerald. 6a. 
Major Carttlo. ByHattilFoU. 6s. 

(Digby, Jjong and Co.) 
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finely depicted. He attempts to disguise 
the situation from her, but with imperfect 
success ; and she belieyed that the power 
of reasoning and the sense of duty would 
cure him of his loye. That she should 
return it, as she gradually begins to after, 
her marriage, had not entered into her 
calculations* 



BT LUCAS CLUyX. 

We cannot say much for LoMosrue. It 
is giyen to few to be able safely to handle 
New Testament materials. This attempt 
is at best but yery moderately successfult. 
and ineyitably proyokes the reader into 
contrasting the dignified breyity of Scrip- 
ture with the verbosity of the story- 
teller. The author seems quite nncon^ 
scions of the bathos that attends his 
efforts after eloquence. 'Enfolded in 
the intoxicating elation of earthly Uiss ' 
is a sample of his style. He is speaking 
of the Magdalene, who is made to^faM in 
loye with Lazarus. That may suffice for 
critical readers. 



BT ANNIE 8. SWAN. 

Mrs. Burnett Smith's unpretentious 
style of writing is particularly well 
adapted to such a dass of books as the 
Homespun Series. In the short and 
luumless noyelette she is quite on her 
own ground. The Cwree of Cowden is a, 
Scotch tale of a young heir who finds 
himself suddenly set aside by the appear- 
ance of a stepmother whom his father^ 
the laird, has in his old age suddenly 
introduced into the family. This lady, 
of whose antecedents nothing is known^^ 
and who has been picked up at a 
second-rate boarding-house or hydro-, 
pathic establishment, is only less ob- 
jectionable than her brother, who has. 
taken up his abode with the family in 
Ludoyic's absence, and who speedily 
makes the young man feel that he is no 
longer wanted in his old home. There is 
a pleasant touch in the story in the 
affection that subsists between Ludoyio 
and his baby-stepbrother, who has come 
into the world for the express purpose of 
ousting him from his inheritance, but to 
whom, neyertheless, the elder brother is, 
tendeiiy attached. It would be unfair to 
a tale of some hundred and fifty short 
pages to follow up the plot, which 
derelops itself along the simple lines, 
that haye made Mrs. Burnett Smith's con- 
tributions to the series such fayourites 
with a section of the public. 

BT JOHN STBANas wnmiB. 
If we cannot altogether admit that 
A Seaside Flirt has all the distinguishing 
qualifications of such stories as * Booties' 
Baby,' * That Imp,' and other military 
romances, wo can allow it at least to pos- 
sess enough to make it a timely and en- 
tertaining little companion for holiday 
reading. A Seaside Flirt is a story of 
high society life, in which a selfish. 
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^Toloiu, though by no means shallow 
Veantj is portrayed with a relentlessness 
l^t may well earn for the writer suspi- 
cious and unfnendly glances from toy of 
her acquaintance who may chance to 
'in the Ml.' Mrs. Wilmot is too real 
to be altogether a creation of the brain; 
and although handsome and unscrupulous 
Bussian princes and a meeting at dawn 
with an -dutraged husband ' in a 
iMiely paoi^ tiie Bob de la Oambre ' may 
jM ngfoae at necessaiy incidents in com- 
iten oareeirstlier type is not an uncommon 
one. ^e troubles which seem to threaten 
the domestic peace of Cynthia Wilmot 
and her easy-^going, good-natured hus^ 
bajid arise out of a holiday Tisit to 
"Disppm, Despite the possibilities (or a 
tiagic development a£ordad by Cyn- 
tiiia's passion for admiration* the stozy 
ik pure comedy all through, and the most 
desperate situations hare to yield to the 
fanmorous appreciation of them which 
Mrs. I^iannard insists in infusing into the 
minds of her chief actors. The result is 
a bright, lively, luid ^itertaining L'ttle 
story that affords entertainment without 
maong any undue demands on the 
reader's attention. 

BY BSItTOir OTTEBBUBH. . 

The very promising situation and one 
eft two gcK>d touches incline us to regret 
tibiat we can only accord lukewarm praise 
ix> Untelaied Twins. Mr. Otterbum 
lacks ability or— -despite the earlier work 
he lays claim to in his title-page — ex- 
periende, else he would have done very 
much better with the material he had at 
Us disposal. Uwrelated Tmns^ as the 
tifle BuggM» (and it is not often a title 
suggeste anything relevant to its story), 
ooneems a couple of young medical 
studaits wh^se resemblance to each other 
is. so striking that they can be mistaken 
for each other ev^i when both are 
^iresent. One of these young men is 
^^realthy, the oliier is not; and as the 
Weall^y one has all the viitues and the 
6thQt all iihB vices that attend weak 
Immanity;it is small wonder that Grave- 
iftone the necessitious should scheme 
ih ttourp the fortune and the ficmeSe 
df his friend Pollard. Predsely how 
this is effected we do not propose to 
cfxphin. It suffices to say that the 
exchange of personality is effected in the 
most brazen and audacious manner. The 
idea is distinctly a good one, and Mr. 
Otterbum is entitled to all the credit it 
brings ; but in handling it he shows a 
disregard for plausibility that leaves us 
unconvinced and at variance with him 
over the facts he sets out. In the simple 
matter of handwriting alone, in the 
absence of any reasonable explanation we 
should have said that Pollard could have 
q^sserted his claim to his own property, 
and the evidence that was available in 
other directions would have made the 
impersonation, if not impossible, at least 
much too daiigiei^ous ^ maintain. Mr. 



Otterbum has a good deal to learn con- 
cerning the art 6f telling a story plausibly 
and well ; but he may hQ credited with a 
ready and fertile imagination, and 
practice and experience in conjunction 
with this will enable him to produce 
something better worUiy of our attention 
than Unrdat^ Twins. 



BY MINA BAHnEMiLK. 

The WorMp of LuiAfet ie Talier a 
silly sort o£ story, in which the ^ 'prentice 
hand ' is unduly apparent. Miss Sande- 
man claims the authorship (Mother works 
of a psychical nature,, yet sjie seems to 
have only a very elementary knowledge 
of the subject, and thi» perhaps watered 
down for the purposes t>f fiction is colour- 
less, trivial, and most unprofitable. Th^ 
story concerns a wealUiy, uBiOultured 
individual, who has turned his atten- 
tion to occult nrntters, and an ex-priest 
wlio italks like a codtney shopkeeper, 
and does nothing more exciting than 
drink the poisonous aids to his incanta- 
tions in misfAke for an opiate. Having 
made elaborate prepaarations, the owner 
of Screeling Ghrange proceeds in a 
very half-hearted minaer to ' call spirits 
from the vasty deep,' and to charm his 
Satanic majesty to . accept his devotion 
and manifest himself to his new subject. 
The results must have been very dis- 
appointing, for the most tangible he 
could obtain was an authoritative state- 
ment from one, who had crossed the 
' dividing Une,' and should have known, 
that the devil was a delusion and did 
not exist. We trust we may be f oxgiven 
for hazarding an opinion, but there is no 
profit or pleasure in books of this nature. 



BT O. BXBESVOBD VITZaXBiXD. 

The subject chosen for the motif of A 
Fleeting Show would have formed in the 
hands of a great dramatist a work of 
stupendous power. The situation is 
immense. A young artist, who is endowed 
to no slight extent with the divine gift of 
genius, &[ids in the Paris studios his twin 
soul. His regard is reciprocated, and 
the adorable young widow becomes his 
wife. For a brief period their eup of 
happiness is full, abd then a shadow of a 
very sinister nature falls across their 
path. The artist becomes the victim of 
an hallucination. A figure of a man in 
armour haunts him at every turn, in- 
truding upon his privacy and molesting 
the hours spent in spciety. In face of the 
fact that the artist's father di^ in a 
madhouse, the significance . of the visi- 
tation is only too obvious. With what 
fortitude husband and wife face the 
awful future the reader who is interested 
so far may learn at first hand. We 
cannot promise hi n the much-appreciated 
happy ending, but we are prepared to 
guarantee with respect to the denouement 
that it is the tmexpected that happens. 
MTf Fitzgerald ha^* ^howi^ tl^t l^e 



possesses one of the secrets of authorsliip, 
namely, an appreciation of a good plot. 

BT HATTIL FOLL. 

The good old-fashioned type of moral, 
in which the deserving are rewarded and 
the workers of iniquity brought to con« 
fusion, has been adhered to by the 
author of Major CarlUe. But this 
meihod, thongh well in harmony with 
the ideals of poetie justice is apt to be 
xtusleading i£ regarded m a prei^ent of 
what actimlly happens at thia,era, of the 
world's history. GeneraJly speaking, the 
young woman who pledges herself 
to a marriage oi convenience is hM 
to her ' bargain, and the intervention 
of a merciful Providence oa her behalf 
is a contingency on which she has no 
right to count. Therefore a girl should 
deliberately estimate the oost before she 
consents to prop the family finances bf 
the sacrifice of herself. This iHrecanticm 
Hattil Foil's heroine neglected to ob- 
serve, and hence she had cause to rep^i 
at leisure of her rash promise before the 
public disgrace of her betrothed oppor- 
tunely luUoosed her bonds. But what 
had Major Garlile to do with all this? 
Not much actively, since he was simplj 
a man of honour and not a knight- 
errant. Nevertheless the moral suasion 
that he unwittingly exercised on the 
damsel in distress was not without its 
bearing on the question. The book, 
though not remarkable for any origin- 
ality in plot, treatment, or writing, i« 
quite up to the average circulatiiig 
library standard, and as it winds up with 
a wedding in prospect, there appears to be 
no just cause or impediment in the way 
of its popularity. 



BT HESTEB GBBT. 

In her romance ci merchant shipping 
life, entitled The Spirit Within, Miss (or 
Mrs.) Hester Grey gives us a story that 
is f airiy interesting and fairly well 
written. The moral tone and the htenuy 
style, however, both paxtake overmuch of 
the goody-goody. Thereislittleof thatfine 
shading of ohajracter which is one of the 
greatest gifts of the true novelist, ihe 
presenting of true individuals who in 
themselves typify the line of the poet: 
' Of good and ill all character is made '; 
here, indeed, the good are good (md 
the bad are bad in all the severe outlines 
which we . are accustomed to find in 
religious tracts. Alice Chester, the girl 
whose ' spirit within ' worked to so good 
a purpose in making better those with 
whom she came in contact, was engaged 
to a young man whb was not wormy ci 
her. He was a i^ieasure-loving youth, 
and when sadness and sorrow fell upon 
the Chester familyand Alice was left a& 
orphan to go out to Bussia as a 
governess, he do far overlooked his 
obligations a;s to become engaged to and 
marry a ^1 of rich f wnily. The long 
torn of circumstance is rei^nsibld for 
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HbB caniftge of the honeymooners knock- 
isg down the jilted girl in the streetB of 
Some* Alioe, in her pain and disappoint- 
m^t, has the gj^eut consolation of living 
inibQed with Christian ideas the Eussian 
fmaij with whom she is living, and 
in Hbb long nm finds a iax worthier 
soooesfior to the Pithless Harry. 

Two more Tolnmes have reached tis 
of HeBsrs. Macmillan's exceHent series of 
lEnstnted Standard NoTds. Both aare 
br Captain Marryat, TJu Fircde and the 
Three CvUen and Frank Mildmay. We 
hare before alluded to the beautiful get- 
upc^ this series, and the two volumes 
reeaved are of course uniform vdth the 
rest. The former of liie two is illustrated 
Ijj E. J. Sullivan, Frank MUdmay by 
E S. Millar. In each case an appre- 
dttive introduction is supplied by Mi^. 
David Hannay. 



EDUCATIONAL.* 

What may be eaDed ' the Stadeat^ Sartor,^ 
or an annotated edition of Sartor BsMurtnu, 
htt it length aj^ieared. There may be yoang 
iMden ei^ble of pomprehendlng what S, 
i& some respects, Oarlyle's greatest work, 
but for the most psfrt the eallow disciple 
ii Apt to get into a sad ooi^osion. He 
viU be ^atly helped by this edition, 
wliich, with its Introdnction and Notes, 
attsts in clearing up obscurities. Mr. 
TnUl, in his scholarly Introduction to * Sar- 
tor' in the Centenary Edition, tries to 
ioigine what mnBt have been the impressions 
o( ti&e unassisted reader of sixl^ years ago. 
ToKlay we approach it, or can if we are so 



* Sailor nwiitiM. By ThomM Oarljle. Edited, 
^ Istxodactioa and Hotel, by J. ▲, 8. fianrtt^, M.A. 
(i.MidC.BlMk. 6e.) 

fwath. Stomblinff'jBloeta tad Bngliah Btoppinf- 
ttOMi. By Fnaoii Tiuvar, KJL iJohn Muzmj. 
■•6(1.) 

Thelge'of MUtoiu By the Bev. J. Howard B. 
wemta, M.A. With an IntrodnotioB, &&, by J. 
BMKvUiBCer.lCA. (Oeorse BeU and Sons. 3a.6d.) 

Suuon Igonutee. Edited by Edmund K. Chambers. 

TlMBeifBotQaeenYiotoria. ByXH-Boee. ls.9d. 

_ (BlMUe and Son, litd^ 

TlMpatriotio Historioal Beader. Book IIL (Wm. 
GoUi]u,8one,aBdCo.,Ltd. la.8d.> 

Irneh ConTeraation with the Examiner. By Cost 
iM-Mitgiare. aB.6d. 

,«• Teaoher's Manool. Part L— The Sounds of 
£vlub. Put n.— The Teacher's Hethod. Edited by 
^ilWmVietor»M.A. 2a. 6d. eaoh. 
(Swan Sonnenaohein and Co^ Ltd.) 

Saohjlos: Septum Contra Thebas. Edited by 
/.G.PWgtowe,M.A. (W. B. Cli? e. 3b. 6d.) 

Tht Iliad at Homer. By the Ber. W. LaoM CoUina, 

^ Odyisey of Homer, ^y the Bev. W. Xooss 

Spipidas. By William Bodham Donne. 
Jwi Letters. By ths Bev. Alfred Ohoreh, KJL. 
"dtte Bev. W. J. JBrodribb. M.A* 

gwo. By the Eot. W^uoaa Collins. 3(U- 

SoplwoUi. Br Clifton w:Colflnf,MJi. 

^ophon. By Sir Alexander Oitot, LL.I>. 

^^Im. By Beffin^ 8. Copleston, DJD. 
^«ntCUMic8forEnffliihB(Mider8.' Is. eaoh. 
(Wa. Blackwood and Sons.) 
J^«*a]a/B Lays of Ancient Borne, and othsff Poems, 
«g***l^il.L.A.I>uPontet.B.A. ls.6d. ^^ 
y^ Ltfe and Death of Kitiff John. Edited by 
'»»cu Pimtpont Barnard, M.A. 
..wWjimt. Edited by E. P, Cholmeley, JI.A, 

^mo^i School Shakespeare.' Is. 6d. each. 

^(8awi»dAniol<U 
^^S^^^S^""^ to English Composition and Sssast 
iSS^^'J^J ^' Stewart Thomson, M.A. Fifth 
2jgJ^j^B«Tbed and Enhtrgsd. (Aberdeen: Lewis 

8UohB ia tiie Desert. An Introdnotion and itotes 
wttownbg-.-ADeathinthe Desert.' By the Ber. 
%^5oP^M.A.,D.D. (Henry ProWde. 2s. w 
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minded, with the key to manj of its enigmas 
in the fact that the work is largely antobio- 
graphical. We are not perplexed^ as was that 
JTorth Amerioan Beviewer, whose criticism has 
lopg been appended to all editions of ' Sartor*, 
by doubts as to whether such persons as 
I^ofessor Teofelsddckh or Coonsellor. Hen- 
schrecke ever existed. To qnote Mr. Traill's 
fiew of the reader on Sartor's appearanoe 
\n. the thirties : ' He was thrown back 
OA the thought, the poetry, the hnmoor, 
the ffenerai drift and purpose of the book, 
$aid ke had to make what he could of it in 

Jhat'Wky. In ma^y oases probably the un^ 
oituniUfce man end^TOured to read it " for 
the story/' though, if the effect oj attacking 
Sir Charles Qrandison in that ^irit woula 
have been, as Johnson held* to drive the 
student to suicide, the study of Sartor 
Eesartiu on the same principle would 
assuredly seem the path of madness.' We 
]can recall our own experience on plodding 
through 'Sartor' a quarter of a century ago, 
and, although we knew enough to resolve the 
doubts oif the North American Beviewer, we 
had some diffioulties of the kind Mr. Traill 
refers to in trying to find ' the story.' In the 
present edition Mr. Barrett has once and for 
ever removed al^ or nearly all, stumbling- 
blocks from the yoang reader's path. In the 
able Introduction of 45 pages he has told the 
full history of the book, thereby saving the 
trouble of consulting the various biogtaphies 
of Carlyle by Froude, Shepherd, Qarnett, 
NichoU, WyUe^ and others, and need not 
go hunting after Critical Essays on 
Carlyle's opinions and writings, for a list 
of which « despairing reader oecasSon- 
ally appeals to us in the columns devoted 
to literary queries. If for nothing else Mr.: 
Barrett has earned the hearty thanks of all 
students of Carlyle by this sketch of the 
genesis, scope, and method of the work. Bu^ 
besides this, he has carefully annotated every 
reference that required explanation, and, of 
course, some that did not. Even the quota- 
tions from Scripture are supplied with chap- 
ter and verse in footnotes. As an illustration 
of the thoroughness with which this ^labour 
of love ' has oeen undertaken, we find the 
phrase 'How the apples were got in,' traced 
to Peter Pindar's poem, 'The Apple Dnmp- 
lingeaadaEing': 

*KoI* cried the staring nionaroh, with a grin i 
*How, howthederilgottheapi^inP' . 

And eten the eapresslon, 'the whole is 
greater tiian its part,' has its fobtnote, 
•Euclid's axiom.' What Cariyle himself 
would have said to this edition we ca^ easily 
imagine. He had no veiy exalted opinion of 
the intellectual capacity of his fellow- 
countrymen, and he would probably have made 
a still more sweeping statemyent of it tiian 
he did, if that were possible, only the millions 
would now have to be fifty instead of thirty. 
Mr. Barrett knows the disinclination of our 
youth to use a dictionary, and so tells him 
the meaning of such terms as 'Mont- 
golfier,' 'NonpareU,' 'Empyrean,' 'Tophet,' 
* Qehenna,' ' Primitive roeks,' &o. But it 
must be admitted that, if he has occasionally 
erred in excess, manv of his verifications of 
quotations ahd parallel passages from the 
classics will be of real assistance. Mr. Barrett's 
design is to fit Sartor to be ' a class-book of 
the greatest usefulness to junior students,' and 
he has certainly succeeded admirably in his 
task. 

The Age qf MUton, by the Bev. X Howard B. 
Masterman, is an addition to the excellent 
little 'Handbooks of Engli^ Literature' 
series, in which ' The Age of Dryden,' recently 
reviewed by us, appeared. The peiiod dealt 
with by the Bev. J. Masterman extends from 
the year 1632 to the Kestoration. Miltou's 
early life and poetical and prose works^ 
Caroline Lyrical Poetry, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Thomas Fuller, and the theological and his- 



tfOrical writers pf the time are dealt very sbiy 
with in the suobessive chapters. • 

French SturnbUng-^elti and Englieh Stepping- 
Stones is dedicated by Mr. Francis Tarver,. 
M: A^ the aooempUshed senior French. Master 
at Eton in former days, to his quondam ool« ' 
leagues and their successors in the hope ' that 
it may help them to master difficulties which 
it has taken me fifty years of learning and 
teadiing to overcome.' The volume is ndl of 
practiciu hints which will be useful even td 
advanced students. Perplexing matters such 
as the use of the definite and partitive articles 
and the position of adverbs and governed 
pronouns in a sentence are dealt with as well 
as the peculiarities of inversion of parts of the 
sentence, the elision of vowels and gender and 
accent. A list of nearly ^3,000 oolloquialisms 
which cannot be rendered literaliy from 
English into French is included. 

We have also received Milton's Samson 
Agonigtee, edited by Mr. Edmund K. 
Chambers; The Beign of Queen Victoria, by 
Mr. J. H. Bose, in the ^Baleigh History 
Beaders' series ; The Pairiotic Historical 
Beader, Book III., containing twelTe stoartee 
from British history down to 1485 1 French 
Conversation with the JBmaminer, by Mr. Cust 
Abel-Musgrave, adi^ted to the requirements 
of Army and Navy candidates j The y^eacbar^s 
Manwxlf edited by Wilhelm' Yietor, in two 

? arts— Part I., 'The Sounds of English,* 
•art IT, 'The Teacher's Method' ; JEschylus :' 
Septem €lowbra TheJtas, edited by Mr. F. 0. 
Plaistowe for the ' Universi^ Tutorial 
Series ' ; Homer's Uiad and Odysse\f, by the 
Bev, W. Lucas. Collins j j&Mt>pu£«s, by Mr. 
William Bodham Donne; Pliny's Letters, by 
the Bev. Alfred Church and the Bev. W. J. 
Brodribb ; Cu»ro, by the Bev.W.Lncas CoIUm t 
Sophocles, by Clifton W. Collins ; Xenophou, by 
Sir Alexander Grant; JEschylus, by Dr. Begi? 
nald S. Coplestone, additions to tne' Ancient 
Cls0sicsfor English Beaders' series; Lays ef 
Aneient Borne cmd Other Poemst by Loid Maoau- 
lay, edited by B. L. A. Du Pontet. for 
AmoldV "British Classics for Schools' 
series ; King John, edited by Francis Pierre- 
poilt Bernard, and CorioUmus, edited by B. F. 
Cholmeley, in Arnold's ' School Shakespeare ' 
series ; a fifth revised and . enlarged edition 
of Mr. W^ Stewart Thomson's Practical Guide 
to !English Composition and Essay Writing, a 
very valuable work which was reviewed by 
us in our issue of July 21, 1808; and St, John 
in the Desert, an introduction, with notes, to 
Browning's ' A Death tn the Desert,' by the 
Bev.G^. W. Pope;T^ Ttm^BsodM-, a literary 
reading book for schools and home, edited 
l^ Mr. E. E. Speight, and containing selected 
readings from anoient and modem writers; 
and The Beigns from the Conquest in Bhymes 
for a Child, prepared by Mr. William Knight. 



FOB TBAVBLLEBS.* 



A TXBT thorough elementary course of study 
ctf the inanners, etiquette, and customs in La 
heUe France, arranged for tourists, is furnished 
in What to Do and What to Say in France, 
Hints and cautions likely to be of the utmost 
value to travellers are brightly, almost 
brilliantly, given in carefully classified order. 
A new edition, the eighteenth, of that 
serviceable manual. A Handbook ofTrdveUTdUc, 
has been issued. It may be used for purposes 
of interpretation by English travellers abroad 
or [foreigners In England. The vocabularies 
Imve been brought up.to^ate, so that one may 
converse readily on all modem topics, indud* 
ing cycling, telephones, and lifts. All phrases 
are given in English, French, German, and 
Italian. 

• What to Do and What to Say in France. (Whl^ 

A,9a&dl)ook oI.TraTel-Xalk, (^ohn Morrsj. 38. 6dij 
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MB. O. T. CONGBEVS'S 
WOBC ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
Im whieh am dttdUd 

TNataMBtof tUfl Sooorc* oC incU«d.— With mulj 

Foor Hudrad CatM of Core. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BBO NCHITIS.&c. Ac. 

Tk* Book wtU U mntpogtfrte for, ONE BUlLLiyO, by 

iU Avthor, Coovnio Lodgt, Ptekham, London, 8.E, 
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OKEBAT HOTEL 

FACISa THB BniTiia musxum, 

GBEAT BaSSELL 8TBEET, LOKBOH. 

This iMwIj-srMtod and eommodioas Hotel will, it Is 
hehSTSd, most ths rsqoirsnsiits of thoso who dssiro 
sU tho oenToaioooss and advantagss of the laifor 
■u>4sni liosBMd hotels at moderate oharf es. 

PassBDfer lift. Eleotiio light in all rooms. Bath- 
sooms on eTorj floor. 

Bpaoions Dining, Drawing, Writing, Beading and 
Smoking Booms. AJlYloors Tireproof. Perfeot Sani- 
tation. Vicht Porter. 

FaU Tari^tMd Tnhmoniahpotifroo o% ApjMoMUon^ 

TuAtfEArMio Addbxss : * Tnaokerar, Lodoob.' 

Pxoprietor-J. TBUSLOTE. 



THB TSNNTSON MEMOBIAL. 

UNVJBILED AUGUST 6, 1897. 

Iir his loTsd isle, upon a wind-swept down, 
Thig Rnnio cross sbali be tbe poet s crown. 
And 'stablish for all ages bis renown. 

Fixed as onr love for him it shall remain ; 
The breeze that blew the sweet thoaghts to 

his brain 
Shall round it pipe strange tales of joy and 

pain. 

And time shall temper it as ages fleei 
Unto the homebonnd tosssI it shall be 
A Pharos light upon the wandering sea. 

And those who on the restless waters roam 
Shall mark it flashing, through the riotous 

foam. 
For tired mariners glad news of Home : 

The symbol of his song, which sheds afar 
To all who fear the dark bejond the bar, 
A guiding light, as from a radiant star. 
Fbbdbbio J. Cox. 



TABLE TALK. 



Thbbb is, surely, something rather 
unusual about the reyiew in The Times of 
Mr. Hall Oaine's Utest book. First of aU, it 
is sandwiched between the Stock Exchange 
list and ' Home Markets,' as if the editor 
had an idea that it would be best treated 
as a matter of business. Then the author*s 
name is not once mentioned in the renew, 
though it appears in the footnote. As for 
the criticism it passes over in entire 
silence the portion of the book — the inter- 
Tiew between John Storm and Glory in her 
sitting-room, when Storm is diverted from 
his fixed intention of killing her — that has 
attracted most attention at the hands of 
other critics. The reviewer's slovenly 
reading of the novel is revealed by his final 
remark, that perhaps ' after a decent inter- 
val the widow Gloria became Mr$, Drake' 
He had not even noticed that Drake had 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

If Mr. Oaine has received scant justice 
from The Timee, what are we to say of the 
review in The Daily Telearaph 1 It is a 
combination of the bludgeon and the 
stiletto. After remarking that this is an 
age of cheap imitation it declares that : 

In ' The Christian ' Mr. Hall Oaine has sur- 
passed all his previous failures in this 



direction. He has succeeded in sinking far 
beneath the level of the ancient Coburg [a 
cryptic aUnsion which will be lost on most 
JD.T. readers, we imagine], and has only 
touched bottom in the lowest deep of the 
penny novelette. Spurious sentiment, sham 
satire, 'faked' pathos, cheap morality, 
caricatured Christianity, meet us in every 
page. . . . 

The famous scene between Glory and 
John Storm is referred to as one * which 
for downright unsavouriness it would be 
hard to b^t,' but the gravamen of the 
charge against Mr. Oaine's story is 'its 
catchpenny calummes of classes and insti- 
tutions wmch have hitherto been fortunate 
enough to escape malignant caricature.' 
Mr. Oaine has dared to depict two hospital 
nurses who are not angels. Is the reviewer 
aware that an indictment of hospital nurses 
from the pen of a lady of position and 
authority appeared not veiy long ago in a 
monthly review, which bore out very 
largely, if not entirely, Mr. Oaine's soenes P 

But is it true that Mr. Oaine intended 
any attack at all on nurses as a class P And 
are we not too sensitive in these days to 
criticism of individuals who belong to 
classes P If the novelist is to avoid taking 
his characters from the English middle and 
lower middle classes on the ground that, 
as this reviewer quaintly says, they ' have 
hitherto escaped such unjust and injurious 
usage,' it will be hard for him to continue 
at his trade. But has not much the same 
thing been said about Dickens P Yet his 
work survived, and still survives, when his 
reviewers' diatribes have 'gone with last 
year's snow.' Meanwhile lur. Hall Oaine 
can derive solid consolation from the fact 
that in the first ten days the sales of ' The 
Ohristian' in England and America 
amounted to 65,(^. The cheque of 
£10,000 in anticipation of the English 
royalties must also have enabled Mr. Oaine 
to bear these rebukes philosophically. 

An author does not often ' kiss the rod ' 
as quietly as did the late B. L. Stevenson 
when an Aihenmum critic 'slated' his 
novel, 'Kidnapped.' In a letter just 
printed by that journal Stevenson admitted 
the justice of its criticbm, saying of the 
book : ' I began it partly as a lark, partly 
as a pot-boiler; and suddenly it moved.' 
Beferring to bis own position as a literary 
man, he sinrs : ' For a man of tentative 
method and weak health, and a scarcity of 

5rivate means, and not too much of that 
rugality which is the artist's proper virtue, 
the days of sinecures and patrons look 
▼sry golden, the days of professional litera- 
ture very hard.' 



The following letters, which reouire little 
explanation, have appeared in The Daily 
Chronicle during the week :— 

A CASE FOB APOLOGY. 

Sir, — In The Daily Chronicle of August 16 
there is a book reviewed, entitled ' Kobert the 
Wise and his Heirs,' by a Mr. Baddeley, 
from which the following passage is quoted .— - 

'The lowness of moraii^ and the hardiness 
of character exposed to its influence made it 
possible for ladies to listen unshocked to any 
adroitly turned obliquity, however scandalous. 
A dexterous storj-teller would then relate 
vivd voce what Zola or Sarah Grand will now 
merely print. . • • &c.* 

May I ask this person what he means by 
coupling my name with that of M. Zola in 



what amounts to a charge of indecency F I 
challenge him to quote any passage in any 
work of mine on which such a constractbn 
could fairly be placed, and I demand a public 
apology from him for the injurious imputa- 
tion I otherwise I shall be forced to appeal to 
the law of libel for redress. — ^Trusting yos^ 
will kindly give my letter the publicity which' 
you have already given to his accusation, 
yours faithfully, 

Sab^b Gaum. 
Ftaia, August 17. 

Sir,— As Madame Sarah Grand's publisbor, 
and iJso as Mr. Baddeley's, may I be allowsd 
space to apologise to this lady for my share 
in the publication of Mr. Baddeley's volnmeP 
It goes without saying that the passage is 
question had prerioualy escaped my notice. 

I have at once withdrawn from circulatioi 
the book containing the libel in qusstioB, 
called in every copy that can be traced, sod 
given the librarians of the British Mosenm 
and the University libraries notice not to 
circulate the copies deposited under the 
Copyright Act. 

That such a reflection on two distin- 
guished authors should have been made ia s 
book bearing my imprint is a matter of 
great distress to me— the ofPenoe, sufficiently 
grave in itself, being aggravated by its dis- 
respect to a lady. — I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Wk. HsiNBiairv. 

SI. Bedford-stteet, W.O., August 19. 

AN APOLOGY. 

Sir,— The letter of ' Sarah Grand ' hsfing 
been brought to my notice, I lose no time 
whatsoever in offering to that lady my fullest 
and most humble apology for having coupled' 
her name with those of Boccaccio and Zola, 
while referring to their least creditable side 
as writers. I did so while Hbonring under 
what I now know to be an entire delusion— 
namely, that she was the accepted authoress 
of a certain vastly circulated volume^ the 
name of which I separately enclose to jon. I 
trust this letter and the prompt withdravil 
of my volume from circulation will gire her 
the satisfaction, small though it be, which she 
most fully deserves, and which I am sincerelj 
glad to afford.— I am, dear Sir, faithfully 
yours, 

St. Claib Baddblit. 

Castle Hale, Painswick, Glos.^ Augnit 21. 



To a casual reader it might seem tbst 
Madame Sarah Grand's complaint was thiii 
her name had been coupled with that of 
M. Zola, but a reference to the passage in 
Mr. Baddeley's book makes it clear that the 
offence brought to light is one against both 
M. Zola and Madame Sarah Grand. Mx* 
Heinemann, it will be noticed, pointedly 
refers to ' a reflection on two distinguished 
authors,' and anr one who knows Mr. 
Heinemann (who, by the way, is the author 
of a pUy called 'The First Step,' which is 
highly realistic, to say the least of it) 
would not suppose him capable of passing 
a slight on M. Zola. Besides, he is the 
publisher of an English translation of oa^ 
of Zola's books, ' Stories for Ninon. M 
the real cause of offence on Mr. Baddel^J 
part was his coupling both names with tb»« 
of Boccaccio, and implying that Madame 
Sarah Grand and M. Zola were nothmg 
but, to speak plainly, teUers of nuM 
stories, like Boccaccio, but with an addea 
fault indicated in this passage:— 

Boccaccio justifled his own licence PtecMh 
as does the modem Parisian poet, or hie feesw 
EngUsh imitator, by declaring thst thertfw 
of eipressioa subdues and crystslhsss tst ^ 
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mriffy. The take were not primarily in- 
teded M inoentiTet to immorality, but «• 
■MBg of hnmorona entertaiameiiL He did 
Bot» hovever, hTpocritioally add, as do liit 
afecied echoers of to-day, ' To the pure all 
things are pure/ ' Art for Arfs fake/ Ac., 
than pinnge hie readers up to the ears in 
filUi,aad Inally shed OTor them a deansiog 
donebe of fashionable tears. 

Kr.Baddeley baa been unfortunate in nam- 
ing 2iame8, and, so far as Madame Sarah 
Gmid is oooeemed, not <Mily unfortunate, 
bat imjust. Feasibly almost aa serere 
•trietnrea hare been passed on 'The 
HaaTenly Twins' by other critios, who 
hive &iied to ifnurp the motive whioh actu- 
ited the author; but^ on the oth^ band, 
Midame Sarah Grand has reoeiTed tiie 
thinks of thousands for dragging into the 
light a comer of preventable numan misery 
whioh nearly all other writers (except 
Ibeen) have carefully avoided just because 
the task laid them open to such scurrilous 
attMks as Mr. Badoeley's. We do not 
know if Madame Sarah Grand will accept 
Mr. Baddeley'a apology. That will dfl|»end 
npon the view she takes of it. If the volume 
toe writer so obscurely refers to should 
be *The Heavenly Twins/ the so-called 
^obgy is obviouuy none at all. 



Readers familiar with the story of 
William Cowper's life as told by his 
biographers will remember that Samuel 
Teedon, schoolmaster at Oinev, was one of 
bis personal friends. Teedon kept a diary, 
which extends from October, 1791, to 
Febroary, 1794, and amongst the entries 
are many references to Cowper and to Mrs. 
Unwin, which, of course, give the diary an 
importanoe it would not otherwise possess. 
For many years the book was loet, but was 
bappHy recovered in 1890 1 and a few days 
snoe it was sold at Sotheby's, when it was 
porohased by Mr. W. H. Oollingridge, of 
anfield, who is to be congratulated on the 
opportonity of making so valuable an addi- 
hon to his interesting collection relating to 
tbe poet and his friend the Eev. John 
Jiewton, formerly of Olney, and afterwards 
immmbent of St. Mary Woolnoth. Teedon 
piedeoeased Oowper, and died in June, 1798. 

In its current issue The Specialor prints 
a poem entitled 'The Woman with the 
Dead Soul,' by Mr. Stephen Phillips, in 
whioh an attempt is mads 'to render 
imaginatively a modem tragedy,' one, 
namely, often seen in London's mean streets. 
^ SpecUMior, in its editorial columns, goes 
into ecstasies over it :•— 

Imagination is stamped on every line of tiie 
^em, and is interwoven with its very fibre. 
He hsa not given us a flourish of rhetoric here 
and there, or sandwiched prose with poetry, 
bat made erery phrase soimd with the ring of 
the true gold. ... He at least does satisfy one 
^notion— the emotion which responds to 
nielody of rerse, felicity of diction^ and ap- 
propriateness of phrase. 

We cannot see anything in the poem that 
justifies all this editorial pafKng of The 
opeeioior'f own wares. The poem is neither 
becter nor worse than hundreds that have 
ftpp^red on the same topic. We quote a 
porUon, hot confess the punctuation td the 
sixth line puzzles us :-— 

^tljahe spoke; not once her cheek grew 

pale; 
iAd I translate the dreadful placid tale. 
She with a soul was bom; she felt it leap 
Withia her« it could wonder, laugh, and weep. 



But like persisting rain on ocean blear 
The days descended on her spirit drear 
Life, an eternal want in sky dead-grey. 
Denying steadily, starved it away i 
liondon ignoring with deliberate stare. 
Slowly tbe delicate thing began to wea (tie) 
She felt it ailing for she knew not what ; 
Feebly she wept, but she could aid it not. 
Ah, not the stirring child within the womb 
Hath such an urgent need of light and room. 
And hungry grew her sool: she looked 

around. 
But nothing to allay that famine found. 

The woman's soul dies slowly, starting 
back to life occasionally. 

Now at some angel evening after rain, 

Builded like earthly Paradise again; 

Or at some human face, or starry sky. 

The silent tremble of infinity ; 

Or odour of strange fields at midnight sweet. 

Or soul of summer dawn in the dark^strest. 

Nowhere does the poet give any clue to 
the cause of this woman's tragedy. The 
Spectator thinks he shows ' what comes of 
the conditions under which the poor too 
often live in our great cities— now the 
misery and squalor and the absence of any- 
thing beautiful or quickening to tbe emo- 
tions may atrophise the soul.' Yet we 
always thought that village life, to women 
at least, was monymous with dulness ! 
Mosl women who have lived in a city 
will tell you they would die of ewnui if con- 
demned to live always in the country. 
Which verdict are we to accept^ the poet s 
or the average woman's P 

The Atlanta ConttUution ((Georgia) says : 

Instead of wasting whole columns for or 
against authors the critics would do well to 

Eikttem by the example of a certain Georgia 
terary society of whioh an exchange says : 
'There was a lively meeting of the literary 
dub last night, at which the secretary and 
treasurer engaged in a wrestling match to 
decide which was the best poet — Tennyson or 
Kipling f The secretary was for Tennyson, 
the treasurer for Kipling. The latter threw 
the secretary three times, and KipUng won 
out.' 



Trans-Siberian Railway will be included ill 
it. 



Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish 
next month a ' Life ' of Napoleon HI., by 
Mr. Archibald Porbes, the famous war 
correspondent. Part of the work has been 
appearing serially in the pages of The Idler, 
The volume will have a frontispiece portrait 
of Louis Napoleon* 



An 'Historical Church Atlas,' illus- 
trating the history of Eastern and Western 
Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the 
present day, is being prepared by Mr. 
jBdmund McClore, MA. The work is 
intended to accentuate some of the main 
features of the Church's expansion ; and 
will be issued throngh the Christian Know- 
led|;e Society, accompanied by coloured and 
plain maps. 

An interesting account of a bioyole ride 
across Europe to Moscow, undertaken 
by Mr. Robert L. Jefferson, the well- 
known cyclist, was published about two 
years ago. Mr. Jemrson has recentlv 
retamed from a longer ride through 
Siberia ; and a book giving his experiences 
will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., under the 
title ' Roughing it in Siberia.' Some par- 
ticulars of the Siberian goldfields and the 



It is not so long ago since we reviewed 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts*s little book on 
*The Rise of Wellington.' Yet another 
work dealing with the life of this sreat 
soldier and statesman is aniymncea for 
publication in the autumn under the title 
'Wellington: his Comrades and Contem- 
porariea.' Major Arthur Griffiths is the 
author, and his narrative will be illustrated 
with reproductions of paintings at Apsley 
House. Mr. George Allen will issue tM 
work as a companion volume to Professor 
Laughton's 'Nelson and his Companions 
in Arms.' 



The annual report of the West Ham 
Public Libraries zor 1896-7, whioh has jost 
been published, shows an increase in books 
lent out of 54^11, and in the general 
attendance of 26,687 on the figures for the 
previous year. 

A new novel by ' Gabriel Setoon ' is in 
the hands of Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Go. 
for publication earlv next month. ' George 
Malcolm ' is the titie that has been diosen 
for it. 



The R^zburghe Press will issue nezi 
week ' Daughters of Minerva,' a novel d 
social life, by Mr. George Barlow. 

Among the autumnal puUications will 
be a new story from tbe pen of Mr. W. E, 
Norris, entitled 'Marietta's Marriage.' 

The late Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe's 
posthumous volume of stories will be 
brought out at an early date by Mr. Wil- 
liam Heineman. / 



A considerable and quite unneoessary 
fuss having been made over the title of Mr. 
Richard £« Gallienne's new book, 'If I 
Were God' — tbe direct advantage of which 
as a preliminary advertisement Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne should thoroughly appreciate— it is 
now explained on his behalf that the title 
occurs in one of Dr. G^rge Macdonald'a 
books in these lines :— 

Here lie I, Martin Elg^nbrodde ; 
Hae mercy o' my soul. Lord Qod| 
As I wad do, were I Lord Qod, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 

It is In this sense that Mr. Le Gallienne*s 
title is intended. Mr. James Bowden has 
the book in hand. ' If I were Gk)d ' is, we 
believe, the outcome of a visit paid to Davos 
Plats last summer. Mr. Le Qallienne sat 
at table d^hdte every evening between Mrs. 
Price Hughes and Sister Lily of the West 
London Mission, and he also had long con- 
versations with Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. 
He was thus led to write the story, which 
deals with the old problem of pain and 
suffering. Although the title is daring, 
those who have read the book say that ito 
tone is entirely reverent and devout. 

The second volume of Dr. Gardiner's 
'History of tbe Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate ' will be issued by Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. in October next. 

Mr. W. Edward Tirebuck's new romance 
will conunence serial issue in November, 
under the title of 'The White Woman i 
An Adventure.* 
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'^/if, William Andrews bato prepared for 
earlr publication by Messrs. William 
Ancurews and Go. a volame onder tbe tit^ 
of *T^e Gburch Treasury of Historj. 
Oitktom, Folk-Lore, 4&c.' 

'*^o be Had in Bem^mbrance' is tbe 
tifle of a new antholojoiT on tbe f atore life, 
i^ich Mr. Elliot Stock anhonnoes for 
eittTy publication.' The Yoltnne, wbicb is 
eBfted by Mr. A. E. Ohanoe, is to be illus- 
tfated ^with numerous designs by Mr. B. 
Monta^-Pollock. 

' ■* '■ I . 

■'Mr. R.'H. Sberard lias left London for 
Btookbbltt, where ^ will collect materials 
for a biography of Herr Andr^e for Messrs; 
McClore. 



Hears. Digby, Long, and Co. are about 
to publish a new notel by Mr. Fergus 
EEu'me. * Olaude Duval of Ninetsy-fire/ as it 
m entitled, will appear about the middle of 
September. 

"I>dring the next two months Mr. S.'J* 
Adair Fitz-Gerald will publisb ' Stories of ' 
Famous Sones' (giving the orig^ and 
bfstory' of all the world's great 'songs), 
through Mr. John 0. Nimmo ; ' A Tragedy 
of Grub Street, and other Bohemian 
Stories,' through Mr. George J&edway } and 
'tVkiM! The Fiddler,' a stonrof theatrical 
and literary lifs, through iit^ Lawrence 
Greening. 

J _ - , ■ ._ 

. AnewandenlargededitiottofMr.Matthiaa 
Barr's * Poema and Songs ' will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Barr and Go. 

Messrs. Dighy, Long, and Go. have in 
h^oid, for immediate p\iblication, a new 
book by Mr. Gosmo Hamilton, the author 
of ' Which is Absurd*' &jo. It is entitJed 
'JFurrows,' and deals* aa tbe title suggests, 
with the grey hairs and crowsfeet ox life, 
yany of toe stories in his new book have 
been dramatised by Mr. Hamilton^ who has 
found his connection with the stage as an 
actor of much use to him in this way. 

Lord Bonald Gower is occupied upon a 
book dealing with the 'Tower of Xiondon.' 
There are to be two volumes, the first 
of which will deal with tiie history 
of the buildine and its associations. 
Drawings are being miside by first-rate 
artists of the more picturesque aspects 
•f the Tower, and it is hoped to tnak6 the 
book the most complete acoodnt evter pob- 
Hri^ed of the most interesting and ancient 
foftress in the land. The second folume 
will contain biographies of all the more 
important personages who Jbave been oon- 
neoted with the Tower, together with a full 
list of all those who have been imprisoned 
within its walls. The. work will oe pub* 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Ga 

Glasgow is to be congratulated on The 
BeofB PidaruU, a threepenny illustrated 
weekly now in its second volume, which, by 
many innovations and improvements, 
lias been fitted to bold its own against any 
civaL 

A graphic and striking autobiography 
of the author of ' The Luck of Roar- 
i^Qg Gamp' is fl^ven in the August 
number of The Anti-Phtlistine, Much of 
the information is qtiite familiar to us: 
bub the yiewB concerning Bro^ Hartd. ana 



Ml work are decidedly fresh. Tbe writer 
thinks that Mr. Harte made the mistake of 
his life fai deserting Galifomia for London, 
whers he has only succeeded in producing 
pof^boilers unworthy of bis pen, and thus 
pomts out the wisdom of a speedy return 
to hia native state :— 

London has had her Biekens, New Orleans 
her Cable, Edinburgh her Bteyenson, Loois- 
viUe her Opie Bead, New Tovk her 8altu8> 
Boston her Howells, Paris her Zola» Simla 
her Kipling, Dttt 8aa Francisco stiU waitefeif 
her ne¥eii8t.v 3he will wait lopg> we believe. 
The conditions of the life there are suited 
eminently to the short story, but not as yet 
to the novel. The San Franciscans are grow- 
ing and living, as it were, in' idpotB, here a 
dittle and there a little^ scattered bits cf life 
)and movement; quite independent of each 
others— short stories that are happening every 
day. But they acre not settled teough yet 
fo« the novelist who demands large, x}0-ordi- 
nat^, broad, and simple lines .upon which to 
work» something far more, unified than they 
can yet give him« 3ut the short stories. 
T^ere'ct the chance. Who shall 1)0 the 
American Kipling ? Where is tne man that 
shall get. at the heart of California, the blood 
and b9ne8 and fibre of the great and boundihg 
West, that shall go a-gunning for stories up 
and downlAie streets and into the houses aad 
parlours and lodging^hooses and saloons ^d 
dives and al6ng the wharves of the Pacific 
sloped 

■ f i 

Mrs. L. B. Walford's new story, 'Iva 
Kildare,* will be published in October by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Go. 



Lambeth Palace Library will be closed 
for the usual recess for six weeks from 
August 28. Additions of some interest 
have been made lately, including the letters 
and papers of the Dutch Ghurch in London^ 
edited By Dr. HesseLi.. 



We hear that the sub-editor of The Free 
Churchman, the organ of the Free Ghuroh 
Oounoils, is to be Mr. WiUiamson, the 
editor of The Windsor Magcutine. 



Mr, Brichard Harding Davis, who has 
Just* returned to the States* is said to be 
preparing a version of his ' Soldiers of 
Fortune for dramatic purposes. 

A characteristic witticism on the part of 
Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins is reported 
fronx America. It seems that the popular 
author of ' The Dolly Dialogues ' was asked 
if he intended to producle a book of impres- 
sion as the outcome of his lecture tour in 
the States. ' No,' he said, ' I shall be there 
too lone to write my impressions. I under- 
stand uiat no traveller ever writes a book 
who stays in a country more than a week, 
and I shall be ih America three monQui at 
least' 



Doubtless it was the dearth of interesting 
literal -newa at this time of the year that 
made som* of our oontemporaries chronlole 
so oommon^bftoe an incident as the birth of 
a son to a well-known poet and noveliat. 

I ll ^.^^iW^— —■— ■ 

How many people are aware that Pmise- 
Qod Baiebones was not the real name of the. 
famous member of the Long Parliament P 
It' was Praise Barii>on, according to con* 
iemponury records. 



*Dear Glement,' wrote Mr. Kipling to 
4n American boy whd, like Oliver Trot, 
had 'asked for more' after reading the 
' Second Jungle Book * : * Yes, I know some 
more jungle stories, but they are so bad 
that I am afraid the mothers of the little 
boys who read the other stories wouldn't 
want them to read this second crop ; this is 
the reason I have not written them.' 



In an article on the grea* London^ lies 
Le Bidletiipde H Preste, of Paris, refersi to 
The Morning AdeerHser as havftig sprung 
from the works of Daniel Defoe, who hap< 
tiz^ it The Dotty Poet atistkusatlesst 
a half-brother of Robinson Omsoe-^KSsr- 
tainly a flattering relationship.' 



In the September issue of The Tenng 
Woman some interesting particulars are 
given oanceming Miss Sthel F. Heddle, 
&e well-known. author. Misf Heddle is 
now Mrs. W; Marshall, but it is«s Bthel 
F. Heddle that &he is known to tens of 
thonsandB of readers of The Family CircU 
and other periodicals : 

Beaders of Miss Heddle's delightful story, 
*Three Girls in a Flat/ which teUs of tiift 
adyentures of three Scottish girls in London 
and their final ahiorntion into matrimoBj, 
wH]^ be interested to know that the literary 
struggles whiph are ascribed to ''Lil' were 
not unknown to Miss Heddle and three girl 
friends who came from Scotland to live in 
London for a while. One of these was Mtoie 
Muriel Dowie (Mrs. Norman), whose book, 
'The Qirl in the Karpathfans/ was each a 
great suocess ; another' was Miss Lilliai 0. 
Davidson, a well-known writer of fiction, snd 
a great authority on cycling for women; and 
the third was Miss Alice Wemer> a most 
talented linguist, who wrote the French and 
Dutch renews for Mr. Stead's B€v%$w of 



American publishers who have been 
anxiously waiting for the copyrights cC 
Miss Alcoft's books to expire are somewhat 
disappointed to find that her nephew and 
adopted son, Mr. John S. Pratt Aloott» has 
the right to renew them, and is doing so. 
This will keep most of her books from the 
hands of unauthorised publisheni lor soma 
time yet The right to renew a eopyrigbt 
is unknown to English law, but might ml 
be imported into it. 



Provided that a sufftcient numbtt* of 
guinea subscriptions can be obtained, it is 
proposed to publish at the Glarendon Press 
a facsimile of tbe original MS. of the 
Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemca 
in Welsh, reproduced from the ^-J^ 
Bishop Richard Davies, and oompawd 
with the parallel versions of Saleshunr, 
1537, and Morgan, 1588. To this will be 
added an account of a draft petition for a 
translation into 'the vulgar walsh ttmif, 
and a bond in connection therewith, boonn 
with the MS., and biographical notices of 
the Bishop and his oc^laborateur, Wilham 
Salesbury, together with a dissertation on 
some early W^sh versions of H<Jy Scrip- 
ture by Archdeacon D. R. Thomas LM- 
drinio. This publication will be of Me to 
students, apart from its intrinsic i^t^r 
in showing the formation of * jLi 
theological terminology and the wwPF* 
mentof a prose literary standard, j- 
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Tn Master of MarlboroTigh College has 
vri^en a book wHch is a sign of the 
tzmes. It could not hare been written 
twftnkf'&re jeani ago, or^ if it had been, 
a stom would have raged about it, which 
wonid liaTe meant dismissal for Mr. Bell 
or for Ids predecessor at that time. It 
ii Bot a startling production for to-day* 
but it is eatirelj acceptable tm an 
indication of the freedom wMch has 
become possible for the headmastets 
of our gresJi public schools. The 
higher criticism which concerns itself 
'TOth questions of authorship and 
luBtorioal conBtruction, as compared 
vith mticism which has to do witii the 
editing of texts/ has found its way into 
Bcbool and college halls^ and cannot be 
nidely repelled, mudi less expelled* by 
obsccuantists howoTar highly exalted. It 
must be dealt with in a reasonable 
manner, or it will be found to have at 
disposal certain very e&ctual measures 
of retaliation. Some of its conclusions 
u« known to be irrefutable, and wise 
teacbers cannot make it compatible with 
tLeir intellectual sanity and self-respect 
to teach falsehoods knowingly. 

Tbe author is in no sense a wild 
TOfdutionifit ; indeed, he is altogether 
fur-minded, oonseira^e of ail uiat is 
worth keeping, but incapable of saying 
that a thmg is black when he knows it 
to be white. He would be cautious and 
wiieto the fullest extent in dealing with 
jtMmg poj^ls, mainly by avoiding a 
^"eatment of such topics as nlight in* 
toIto instruction based upon the higher 
oitieism. If parenta and teachers of 
jooih wiE read this smaU book in^a fair 
ipirit, they will find the author to be a 
tnicete and eajmest man, who is entirely 
concerned for the . religious benefit ot 
those who cannot be kept ignorant of 
tbe cghn comjlusions at wmch competent 
ud deyout scholars harre arrived. In his 
fiM chapter he refers to the prevalent 
Detbods of religious instruction, among 
which he instances that of netting up the 
text carefully, with special attention to 
names and dates, &c., &c., for 'the con- 
Tontioaial , exan^nation paper,' which 
he thinks is ^ open to grave objectionB.' 
We quote a few important passages : 
Perils. 

Thii in^tnictioii baa ntt really he(tn*reU«> 
pQs teaching; it has been a teaching of 
nete from which the Tital spirit htm dTapo^ 
J*WL Horeover, little or no provision has 
wen made for the pupil's further develop- 
^t in reHgiouB thought^ and knowledge, 
'^riufiithe docility of early jears, and the 
^is(aua iaflnenoe of the master, may for a 
tt«wteitttin and de^c inquiry into the quea- 
»WM inevitably suggested to the growing 
wiwleQt by the sceptical temper of modem 
*2^iet7. Bui there are grave risks in thus 
^^Ai^Tiagthd ^t Btep4i towards ^e reconcilia- 



tion of- faith with rfoasoa. The young pupU 
passes from the schoolroom into the freedom 
of a university, or of social and professional 
life. The fabric ^-vetigioas history and 
doctrine that haa been reared in his mind is 
holloilr and uhsubstantial, liable to saccamb 
to the first shocks of objection, argum^nt^ or 
ridicule. 

In the following qnotatiooa we are told 
in a few words 

Wli#t the Anther's Alna Is, 

Ou^t they, the young xnasteva and mis- 
tressee, to abide by the old received views and 
methods P ' Or has the time oome when some 
m6difications are demanded by the progress 
of knowledge and thought? Those who are 
in . this state of uncertainty may welcome 
some suggestion offered for their guidance. 
These suggestions make no pretence to origin* 
alityj much of the material for them is drawn 
from recent writings of English theologians 
at Oxford and Cambridge, whose reverence, 
moderation, and sobriety of t^iought is recog- 
nised even by those who are disposed to differ 
from some of their conclusions. 

In the following pages it is proposed to 
indicate some points in which traditional 
views about the Bible, or conventional 
methods of religious teaching, seexm to require 
and admit of laodification ; the most iraluaUe 
feature of these oatlines will be the references 
to the books (most of them easily accessible) 
from which the material is largely drawn. 

We reoeire with satisfaetion many of 
Mr. BelFs views of modeifi examination 
methods, as, for instance, wh^ he sajs 
in the following extract : 

9lTlBi«y BxaminattoH Papers. 

It may be reasonably urged that there is 
much room for improvement in the ordinary 
type of ' Divinity ' examinations ; f or,;whatever 
be the cause, it of teii happens that examina- 
tion papers contain an un4ne proportion of 
dry bones — questions on unimportant names, 
insi^^nificant details of history, &c., &o. There 
was an Oxford iMK>ry Of aiHvtf 'voce examination 
in Which a perplexed undergraduate was 
asked in slew succession, ' Who were the 
Bminsr* ^ Who were the Zusime ?' 'Who 
were the ZamsumminsP ' There isiaOam* 
bridge story of one who expressed his surprise 
that IK pedantic colleague conld not give in-i 
forbiatioii on some Amall point. ' I wonder 
you do not know it, it is so unimportant.' 
This seems to be the. attitude of some 
examiners. 

„ One of the best points of this very excel- 
lent book, is its freiqpently avowed concem 
for the reallj religious benefits derivable 
firom religious teaching as distinct &om 
t^e literary advantages. 



BftHgtoot TMohlnff in Seoondarj Sohdola: Sdg. 
rjttoM to T«R!lnnr vOt TniwU fo r Lmsoim on the 
gl»d Hjw Ttrtamtntt ; Barlr Church Htotory ; 
2jattlfl45M6%*5^ S/'tbsSer.O^orgeG.BsD! 



tCHB POETBX OP THE CENTUBT.* 

fiTMKB are not neoessarily poetry, and 
some ot the most popular of them are only 
too obviously the composition of men and 
women who had not mastered the merest 
rudiments of the laws of verse. Yet a 
representatitre selection of the poetry of the 
century would have been defeotive without 
the inclusion of specimens of the hymn- 
writitag in which the century has been iso 
^prolific The tenth and final volume of the 
corpus of nineteenth century poetry, edited 
by Jir. Alfred Mies, is given up to hymns 
from those of James Montgomery to those of 

* Thft Poets and th« Poetry of the 0«ntiii7. Ttnth 
YolmM. SMr«lkMonJ,aadB«ligU>Q^.V^zse. (aatoh|a- 
■onanaCo, iai ^^ 



Geongs Matbesbn, Ada Oit)M,.and Saaah- 
DoudSiey. More tlon a hundred autlMorS' 
are Tepresented. The brief biographloai^ 
notices are by the editor. Rev. W; Garrett' 
Border, and Mr. Alexander B. GrosaYt. 
An effect of comic incongrtuty is produced 
by Mr. Grosart's printing, in his notice of 
Henry Ellison, an unpublished poetical 
satire on the * stall-fe4' tameneiis of ifuropa'g^ 
bull in the Albert Memorial group. The' 
hymns of the tinitarian Sir Jobn Bowringr 
the Gongre^tionalist T. T. L^nch, the 
Anglican £^ble« the Bomanlst rab^» the 
Presbyterian H. Bonar; which are sung in* 
every church and chapel irrespeotiiw cdE 
denomination, show that Abe churehes. geiil 
nearer to unity in religious lyrism thai! in 
any other way. The volume well deeervee- 
its place in a collection that is highly 
creditable to editor and publishers. 



THE QUABTEBLIBS. 

5CM snvu Am bxstobt. 
Ik The AdaH^ Mr. Sewell writes very sea* 
sonably on ' India Before the EngHsfa,' a» 
in some quartera< which ought to be beitier 
informed, Ihere is a tendency to credit past 
periods of Indian history with glories tlMit 
did not belong to tbem. We qtiote Mr; 
Be well's argument : 

Many Hindus are convinced that their 
country was better governed by 'their own' 
rulers than it is now, and some people in this 
country think the same thing. Well, if ^at 
be the case. Her Majesty's Government ought 
to learn the truth. It would lead to better 
government in future. And if it is not the 
oase, the Hindus ought to learn the truth. It 
would lead to their greater contentment in the 
futures f and .contentment means happiness^ 
So that for the benefit of both sides investi- 
gation can, I thinlc, only lead to good results. 
But at tbe Q^tset, the inquiry must be con- 
ducted on purely historioal lines, sinoe it is 
on those lines alone that we can proceed with 
safety. We want the actual facts; i^otliing 
else is of any value. 

^be difficulty is hCw to treat the subject. 
Xt would, of course^ be impossib^ to satisd^ 
ev^ry que, even were cur. mstorioal foothold 
of the firmest. . If I were to take one period 
o^ly^ such a ooiuise would naturally be open 
to objection. If I' were .to attempt to paint 
the condition of Southen) India 160 years ago 
it would be argued that such a selectioi^ 
would preclude ^he possibility of fair iudg- 
ment, since the country' was tben in a very 
chaotic, almost anarcmcal, condition; while 
if I were to select solely the government of 
the Cholas l^OQO years ago, I should lay n^y- 
self open to the rejoinder that that period, is 
too remote. I do not therefore pretend to 
take any special period. I merely hope to be 
able» from oontempqraiy records, in a few odd 
oomera to lift the veil which hides the pre* 
seat from the jMist, andto throw a little light 
on some interesting questiohs of the day. 

I desire first to call atteation to the fad^ 
insufficiently grasped I think even by English 
gentlemen long resident in India, that from 
the earliest times the Hindus have been, as 
compared with some European natiops, a 
people wanting in the historic faculty — unao- 
cQstomed to retrospects; they are therefore 
by nature unused to the habit that prevails 
amongst educated Englishihen of comparing 
What is with what was. They have very few 
ancient chronicles of contemporaneous events 
of any historical value ; and those few are not 
studied in a^ crifiical spirit. They have no 
autobiographieouno histoi^i^sajl novelsj'to gui^ 
them as to the oendition of their . counXxy in 
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past cUyb ; M) that obTiomly they can form no 
■ooad indgment aa to whether the goyeni- 
aent of the BngUth haa proved a bleating or 
a carte to their oonntry. And I think that 
it would proTO of incalonlable advantage both 
to India and England were their own history 
and the growth of the yarioos peoples and 
nations taught in the Hindu schools in such 
a way as to implant in the minds of their 
young men toand and truthful conceptions of 
the condition of the country in days before 
the English acquired the reios of Govern- 
ttent. 

The Hindus » as well as many Englishmen^ 
ore apt to dream of a past golden age, when 
all India was governed by one Emperor native- 
bom. They talk of the grand days of B&ma, 
of Asoka» of Yikramiditya and others, but I 
hope to be able to prove that no such empire 
ever existed. Tho Hindus tbink that taxation 
under native role was lighter and less harass- 
ing than at present. I smdl show from contem- 
porary documents that under one of the 
purest and most long-lived Hindu sovereign- 
ties—that of the Cholas— taxation was much 
heavier, and infinitely more galling than it is 
now. Under the Muhammadans it was worse 
still. They think that the Land Survey sys- 
tsm was better. I shall show that undn the 
Cholas it was so intricate that the peasantry 
must in consequence have been absolutely at 
the mercy of the village chiefs. Again, 
whereas at the present day a native of fiidia 
\i a^ free to move about the country and ex- 
ercise himself in trade with the whole world 
as an Englishman is in England, in former 
days he was confined to his own village and a 
very limited surrounding area by the absence 
of roads and communications, and by the 
terror of thugs and dacoits who robbed and 
murdered the traveller with impunity. A few 
other points will also be noticed. 

The working out of the subject is admir- 
ably done, and the article should be re- 
printed and oiroulated widely in India. 



SBPTEMBEB MAGAZINES. 

[PiBST Notice.] 

MDIBOira XXPMRIMNCEa or JOURNAUSM. 

It will come as a considerable surprise to 
many that the * Wizard' of electricity has 
essayed to earn a living in the ranks of 
journalism. The sccount as g^ven by Mrs. 
Sarah A. Tooley in ' The Life Story of Edison ' 
in the new TempU is instructive and some- 
what amusing : 

Having been so saooessfol as a news-seller. 
Edison lost no time in beooming an editor ana 
publisher, and like Garrison^ 

Wbftt need of help f He knew how types were let. 
He hsd » danntleM epirlt, «nd % preee. 

True, Tom Edbon's press only oonsieted of a 
disosed set of type purchased for a nominal eum, 
and bis combined printing oflloe and editorial 
sanotnm was a dilapidated luggage van, bnt it 
possessed an advantage of which even Printing 
House Square cannot boast— it was migratory. 
The van converted to this novel purpose was 
attached to the train, on the Orand Trunk Bail- 
way, of which the young editor was newsboy, and 
appropriately enough the paper was entitled the 
Orand Trwik Herald, A further venture was 
Paul Pry, in which, if one mm]r be excused a pun, 
the editor *pryed' into tmogs in too free a 
manner ; and some individuals, incensed at bis 
fan at their etpense, dipped him into the river to 
oool his imagination. Further disaster followed 
when one day a phosphorus bottle upset in his 
laboratory and nearly set the train on fire. The 
oonduotor promptly removed Edison and all his 
appsratue, printing and chemical, on to the plat- 
form at the next stopping-place. It was a bitter 
moment, of which Mr. E^son cannot to-day tbink 
without feeling over again the sense of utter hope- 
lessness and desolation which eame upon him 
when he saw the train whirling off whUe he stood 



alone and forsaken amongst his broken ffods, his 
ear tinfflinflr with a brotal box which injured his 
hearing for life. 



Interviewing Mr. James F. Sullivan on 
behalf of The Toung Man, Mr. Arthur H. 
Lawrence doited an expression of opinion 
that may cause some littie reflection on the 
place and importance of humour in literature^ 
Mr. Sullivan applies it to art; but it applies 
equally to literature. 

' There is juet one thing I should really like 
you to say,' said Mr. Sullivan. ' I rather fancy 
that the public never credits either the oomio 
artist or the humorous writer with any ability to 
do serious work. Now, yon must be able to draw 
a thing ri^htlv before you properly understand 
how to do it otherwise. You muet iret hold of the 
true proportions of a fifnire before you can learn 
to distort I am always etudying the figure/ he 
said, briniring a portfolio of sketohee ; * and you 
will see that from the earlier days up to the 
present time I am always making studies of the 
figure. I have to do these figure studies in order 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, I may be able 
to get my distorted finnires correctly. In the 
case of artists like Phil May and A. B. Frost, this 
knowledge is particularly necessary, as in their 
actual work they have to get the lines of the 
fiffura correctly, and although in my work I often 
ffo in for the grotesque and distort, still I think 
It may be of Interest to know that there is a 
serious side to even my comic work. 

Our admiration for the contents of the Pall 
MaU tMs month is divided about equally 
between Mr. Angus Sinclair's illustrated 
descriptive account of ' American Express 
Locomotives ' and an excellent little sketch 
of Anglo-Indian military life, entitled ' A 
Bad-Character Suit.' It is by Mrs. Flora A. 
Steel, a fact which explained much concern- 
ing the story to us when we made the dis- 
covery. The promised completion of Steven- 
son's last story, ' St. Ives' by ' Q ' is begun in 
the same issue. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

The Dime, The midsammer issue of this 
quarterly contains a good selection of 
architectural, literary, artistic, and musical 
papers and illustrations. (The Unicom Press. 
Is. net.) 

Siitere by the Bea. In this little holiday 
volume Mr. Clement Scott gives us a glowing, 
even somewhat gushing, descriptive account 
of Cromer, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft as holi- 
day resorts, with supplementaiy chi^>ters on 
Margate. Brighton^ Bournemouth, and South- 
sea. (Lawrence Greening and Co. Is.) 

Why We are Free Churchmen, An Open 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
Bev. J. Mountain. Mr. Mountain is a sealous 
Protestant and Free Churchman, and herein 
states vigorously the reasons which keep him, 
and, as he thinks, a very Urge number of 
people, from union with the Church of 
England. It would be weU for the Church 
if Dr. Temple could recognise the cogency 
of Mr. Mountain's argument, and do what 
in him lies to remove tne causes of dissatis- 
faction. (James Clarke and Co. Id.) 

The Great Want of the Age. By Walter J. 
Stevenson. Putting in the forefront of his 
pamphlet the beautiful Stanza from Tenny- 
son's ' In Memoriam,' beginning. 

Let Enowledire grow trom more to more, 
But more of Reverence in us dwell, 

Mr. Stevenson insists, with earnestness, that 
the great want of the age is Reverence. Be 
Ib not far from right. But no amount of 
writing on the subject is likely to alter 
matters. On the contrary it may make them 
worse. (Neville Beeman, Ltd. Is.) 

TetBtual Oritieiem of the New Teetament, This 
thin octavo is a report of a debate held at 
New College, Oxford, Uat May. Mr. Edward 



Miller, as the friend and champion of the late 
Dean Burgon, and Professor Sanday, as 
representing the school of Weetcott and Hort, 
were the principal disputants, and the discus 
sion was possibly helpful in dearing up a 
point or two on which rival interpreters are 
really more in agreement than has been com- 
movlj suppceed. On the main position we 
cannot say that the debate has done much to- 
wards the adjustment of what are in fsot 
diametrically opposite views. We a^ree with 
Professor Sanday that ' it would be better for 
each side to proeecute its own studies on iti 
own methods/ but, of course, in friendly coai. 
petition such as the meeting was well csIoof 
lated to promote. If this debate is the Burgoii« 
Miller theory at its best, it will make few codp 
verts. (Geo. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net) 

Talei from CanteHntry Cathedral. Told to 
children by Mrs. Frewen Lord. With a plM 
and view of the Cathedrid. Mrs. Frewen 
IxNrd has a very happy knack for the writisg 
of such tales as these. She has written « 
Westminster Abbey and Saint Paul's, and 
now adds Canterbury Cathedral. She does 
not weary the young with moralisings sid 
observations, but goes on pleasantly and 
sometimes tenderly with her work. Etbelbert 
and Augnstine. Lanfranc, Anselm, and Lang- 
ton, Henry the Second, and Thomas h Beck^ 
Bichard and the Crusades, Edward the Black 
Prince, and heroes and ecclesiastics of Ister 
times are brought to the notice of her yonitf 
readers in a light, brief way. They will aU 
want to see the great Cathedral, and will see 
it with a more interested and intelligent gaie 
because of these tales. (Sampson Low sod 
Co., Ltd. Is.) 

The PauUne Benediction. Three sermoni 
preached in the chapel of Manchester CoUegeb 
Oxford. By James Drummond, M.A., LL.D^ 
Litt D., Principal of the College. If any ot 
our readers sappose that Unitarians attach 
but little or no meaning to the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Cor. xiii. 14) we commend to then 
this booklet of the Bev. Principal Dmnmond'i. 
There is in it a significance which Trinitariini 
may well ponder. It is a very snggestiTe, 
devout, and beautiful little book. Whateter 
Creeds and Confessions may declare, the«e 
three brief sermons are manifestly imboed 
with the spirit of Christ, and possess much cl 
His ' sweet reasonableness.' (Philip Oreen. 
Is. net) 

le the Earth a Planet f By C. Bobertion. 
M.D.. M.B.8.a.S. An attempt to disparage 
the Copemican system. Dr. Eobertton wiU 
not allow that the sun is as big as it is said 
to be, but ' guesses and calculates' it h«i • 
diameter of some thirty-two miles. Being 
self-luminous it appears bigger than it reauj 
is ! (Edinburgh : St. Giles' Printing Co. 2t.) 

Saved and Kept, Counsels to Young Be- 
lievers and Christian Endeavonrers. Bj 
P. B. Meyer, B.A. The writing of thw boo* 
stands connected with the author's ttctieU| 
birthday. Twenty-three smaU chapters, fwl 
of sympathetic and earnest Christian counsel, 
which, as usual with Mr. Meyer's writingi, 
have undoubted charm and usefuhiass for 
those whose hearto are in any degree open to 
religious influence. How much more tender 
are these counseUi than those which were 
often given in small books of the kmd m 
former times. (Morgan and Scott U.) 

The Live$ of the SaitUe, This is ^e flftj 
volume in the new sixteen-volume edition « 
the Eev. S. Baring-Gould's great work wUcn 
is now in course of issue. As we have airewj 
explained, the work has been th<)rougWy 
revised and many additional li^e»o'"f^ 
and saints are given. (John C. Ninuno. 
58. net) 

•J^ Fuklitkere, whm eendmg beoto fcf wjj^J* 
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\9Tk$SdUordo€9 not KM hinmlf rupm- 
aiUf9r ik4 cMfiody ^ r^twm of uiuoUeiM 

LSTTEBS TO THB BDITOB. 

fOB MR, LOUIS BMOKM Am OTSMMa. 
Sib,— Xr. Louis B«oke sayf , in T^ LUormy 
Wwid of August 18, 'Once, for niAn^ weeks, 
I poadftred OTer the horrors of " wiU " and 
•ihsU." Kow any boy of ten would jeer at 
mj ignorance, for I haye not yet mastered 
the problem, and, I fear, never will.' Mr. 
Beeke proves his proposition by writing ' will ' 
as his last word, when it ought to be ' shall.' 
But be is very wrong in his idea that a boy 
of tsB could afiFord to jeer at his ignorance ; 
the hoj, if an English boy, would doubtless 
knov where Mr. Becke was unidiomatic, bat 
itii Bioet improbable that he would know of 
uj rale by whioh to decide the point. I 
ff«a question whether headmasters are pro- 
Tided with a formula to meet tiie case. There 
iisrule, which I have, by much cogitation, 
dsdnosd from the English i>ractice, but I have 
sefsr met witli it, and if it has really been 
kid down by any other person I trust some 
ittsder will set me right, and I shall rejoice if 
I hftTs been anticipated. Meanwhile, I have 
■seh pleasure in endeavouring to be of some 
SM to Mr. Becke, who has dirawn for us so 
■any interesting pictures of Faoiilc life. 

'When I went to school Iiindley Murray's 

pimmar was the authority, and I remember 

thst that work and the Eton Latin grammar 

^Uie only grammars I was acquainted with 

^sve the future of a verb as ' shall or will,' 

M if these auxiliaries might be used in* 

difersntly. Tet at that time there were 

hundreds of thousands of English people who 

ttold not read, but who never made a mistake 

M to the application of those words. Now- 

idsjs grammarians, or some of them, know 

htttsr than to give 'shall or will 'in their 

eonjngations, and we find ' I shaL, thou wilt, 

he» &C., will; we shall, you will, they wiU.' 

Thii is correct as far as it goes, but it is only 

hill the case, and it gives no answer to the 

qnsition, 'When are we to say "will," and 

whea •'shall"?' That answer is no^ of 

eonrse, needed by the English, who are right 

hy custom ; but it is very much wanted by the 

fieoti, thelrish,and, apparently, theAmerioans, 

<r by the Irish writers who are so numerous 

OB the American press. The rule which I 

nature to lay down is this: 'Shall' and 

'will' ezpresa two futures — one a simple 

htnre, coming about as a matter of course, 

M the result of an arrangement, or, in any 

QMS, without personal resolve; the other, a 

fotve brought about by the ezerdse of will 

CB tiie part of the person or persons saying 

' r cr ' we.' The difllculty is one, therefore, 

atee^theuseof'will'or'shaU'after'I' 

or 'we'; chat is, affecting the verb in the 

intpecson singular or the first person pluraL 

hi these persons the simple future requires 

'ihsU,' and the future with intent or resdu- 

tsm rsquires « wiU.' Thus, if a man wishes 

tony toat a thing will happen in the ordinary 

ooone of things, or by arrangement, he uses 

'■hall' for the first person, and ' wilt, will' 

Cor the other persons. Examples :* I shall be 

^ as agreed,' 'we shall all die,' 'it will 

be all the same a hundred years hence,' ' yon 

^ be there too," we shaUaU be there.' But 

Bt the aatertion of the will of the person or per- 

Bmi laying ' I ' or ' we ' be introducedlnto the 

■tatament of a future, and then the first 

ponona require ' will/ and the other persons 

tOQQire 'ahalt, shall.' Examples: •! will 

nner inhis place,' ' we will, we will be free,' 

*^oaj you ahaU,' 'they shall do as you wish.' 

»Bt when the exercise of will is on the part» 

lot of the person or persons who would say 

'I o» 'we.' bat on file part of others who 



are spoken of in the third person, then ' will' 
is used, aa 'they say tbey will go. so I aappoae 
they will.' In the aenUnoe* * they shall do as 
you wish,' a relation is set up between the 
persons spoken of and the person speaking— 
tiiat ia, the peraon who would aay ' I'— who 
evidently haa the power of giving permiaaion 
or an ovder, and this accounts for the use of 
•shall' instead of 'will' in that sentence. 
So we have tiie (Commandments in the form of 
'Thou shalt not/ because of the understood 
relationship of a first-person speaker, the 
sense being, ' I command that thou shalt not.' 
In the interrogative the same order works 
oat, and it thus govema the different use of 
'shall' and 'wUl' in the inquiries, 'When 
ahall we atart f ' ' When will the train atart f ' 

The atory commonly told about a Scotaman 
who waa drowning, and who unwittingly pre- 
vented an Snffliahman from rescuing him by 
calling out, 'IwiU drown, and nobody shall 
save me/ iUnstrates the rule I have laid down. 
And the witty editor who, on hearing a voice 
outside his sanctum asking, ' Will I come in, 

Mr. D f replied 'Ood knows/ acted on 

the same perception of the meaning of words 
aa the Engliahman who left the Sootaman in 
the water. 

The true reaaon of the Engliah practice 
ia, that by it two diatinct purpoaea are 
served, and those who do not observe the rule 
lose an important differentiation. The loo«e 

gractice in Scotland and Ireland would hardly 
ave survived to this day if grammarians had 
not until recent years totally neglected the 
matter. And even now they are, I apprehend, 
unconscious of the reason for the peculiarity 
which is beginning to be pointed out in the 
construction of the future tense. 

'Should' and 'would' follow the same 
rule, in good English, as 'shall' and 'will' 
respectively, but the distinction is not so 
broadly marked.— I am, yours faithfully, 

Alvsxd Janbs. 



your 
after 



•TJM CHEISTfAJT/ 
Sir,— It was refreshing to |>eruse 
favourable review of 'The Christian' 
reading the strictures of Max Beerbohm in 
Th9 Daily Mail, and the less severe criticism 
in Th9 Chwreh Times, Since Mr. Hall Caine 
hits very hard at the iniquities of modem 
life, social and religious, it must needs be 
that he will offend many ; but the unbiassed 
reader will find in the volume a (reasonably) 
faithful presentation of many characteristic 
phases ox life^in this last desade of the century. 
Fiobably the reader will admire or disUke 
the book in proportion to the strength and 
character of his views on social questions. If 
he feel, as some of those who have written 
seem to imply, that modem life is, on the 
whole, satinactory and sufficiently happy, 
then he will probably dislike ' The Christian,' 
with its bold exposure of the weak spots and 
sores in society. But if he consider the 
problems raised by the sin and sorrow in our 
burge towns, and realise that to countleas 
men and women life is a ceaaeleas and heart- 
breaking straggle, he will welcome 'The 
Christian ' as a noble effort to move men to 
thought. Literary faults there may be 
within its pages, as there are in all the world's 
great books; but these are as dust on the 
balance when weighed against its fearl e ssness 
and its aim. 

That John Storm and Glory Quayle have a 
mission to accomplish there can be little 
doubt; and, judging from the attention 
which they are receiving, it would ajppear 
that already they have entered upon it. — I 
am. Sir, yours, &c., Habbt Nidd. 



ing general, be able to bestow his patronage 
entirely upon the' local bookseller, and still 
obtain the same terms as the bookbuyer who 
purchases at a City bookahop. 

The inoreaaed profit derived by the local 
bookaeller would enable him to place every 
customer upon the same footing, and there 
would be no question of ' 8d. in the Is. df 
books in stock, and 2d. in the Is. off books pro- 
cured to order.' 

'A Country Bookbuyer' would be enabled 
to bestow hia favoura impartially between the 
local bookaeller and railwav bookstall, and 
would probably ateer dear of the City trader, 
for the reaaon that coat of carriage would 
be added to the nat price. 

One outlook for the country booksellat 
under the net system is diamaL Many 
travelling bookbuyera withheld their patron* 
age from Meaara. Smith and Sona owing to 
every book being aold at net, whether it is 
published at a net or subject price. In the 
case of discount being abolished, a great 
number of buyers woiud delay purohasinff 
the latest novel until departing by rail, and 
thus remove trade from the local bookaeller. 

For inatance; hundreda of readers have 
paid 6s. for 'The Christian/ and if the book- 
seller's price was altered from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 
thoiuandt who have been driven away by the 
thought of paying 25 per cent, extra ia the 
past, would now buy at the station, and sa 
rout; Whatever the extent of alteration ia 
discount the country bookseller Tentares 
upon, it will cause much business to relapse 
to the railway bookstall, and in this sense it 
will not, as your correspondent thinks, be an 
unmixed blessing to the bookseller. 

For a small country trader to supply a book 
to order at 2d. in the Is., he must be content 
witii a gross profit of less than 10 per cent, 
which amounts to an actual loss after deduct- 
ingexpenses. 

He could, however, supply net books at a 
profit of about 20 per cent., and yet offer 
similar advantages to those enjoyed by the 
London bookbuyer. 

* A Country Bookbuyer ' will doubtless oon- 
elude, on reflection, that it is better, on the 
whole, to give an order to the small trader 
who is making a bare living profit now than 
to send trade away. — Tours faithfully, 

E.J. B. 



THE LATM MM. 8AMUML LAIVQ. 

Sir, — It may interest your correspondent 
and other of the late Mr. Samuel Laing's 
admirers to learn that he once did write a 
novel. It was published in two volumes, 
under the title of 'A Sporting Quixote.'-* 
Yours truly, B. W, M. 



TSM mSCOXTNT SYSTEM, 
Sir, — ^Tour correspondent, 'A Country 
Bookbuver/ would do well to note that he 
would, m ^ event of tiie net tystem beoom- • 



QUMRIBB. 
[TK$ BniToa ^io*i not guarantM immtdiats 
in9$riion pf qyktr%$9, and cannot enter into eorr4- 
tpondenee regarding their non^insertion, WiU 
eorre^^ondente pleaee write clearly f} 
AuTHOB Wantsd— 
Of the following I— 
(1) * Let us learn a Christian lesson, 
No bravsr lesson can be, 
From the ways of the tapeatry weavers 
On the other aide of the aea.' 
(2) * An ivy in a dungeon grew. 

Unfed by rain, unoheered by dew ; 
Ita pallid leafleta only drank 
The odoura fool and moiature dank/ 
— Cbux. 
Of the following quotationa t — 

(1) * Give unto all, leat he whom thou denieai 

May ohanoe to be no other man but Chriat.' 

(2) * Wealth dropp'd out of the window. 
Poverty crept thro* the door. 

" Ah. now you would fain follow wealth/' aaidi, 

But he fluttered hia winga and gave me the lie t 

I eliag to you all the i 



uo 



VHB IiFnEBABX W0BEa3. 



«7»^« 



« Why, i&Mi Ibbl ttd bUad, 

HMDftniifi and holds tbot to thy hori— bmi how f 
On liid 9dgt Q* th« pr«oipio«/ 
•-T. S. E. 

Of a potm, oiM T0rM of whioh it at foUowi :— 
'Xako tho« 90 otfefor angbt bat truth andri^ht, 
poatent, if raoh thy fate, to die obocare ; 
Woalth palls and Donoun ; fams may not en- 
dars I 
And Ipftisr souls sooti weary of delight. 
Kesp inaooeaoe, be all a true man ought ; 

Let neither pleasure tempt nor pain appaul. 
Who Imth iiU, he hath aU &ingi» saring 
naughk 
Who hath it not hath nothing, haying alL 
f^'BBTTT, Nidderdale. 

9MtnMttCM WAwmH- 

To the origin and meaning of the Thymu, used 
§tk the orgies of Baoohns.— mLiinssA. 

Representations of ilie tweWe signs of the 
Bodlao are found in many ohnrehes and other 
large bvlldinge in England, oarred in stone, wood, 
lead, ho.i or painted on oeilings or walls. Thus 
ABey Oharohand St. Margaret's, Yoi^ hare them 
^ stone ; Brookland font has them in lead. In 
Upton Helions Church they are onenoaostio tiles. 
In Hampton Court Palace they are painted on the 
ceiling. Numerous other old examples exist. 
Btxt Ilisve neter met any record of examples in 
ffbotland or Ireland, and only one in Wales, i.e., 
te the restored portion of Cardiff Uastle. Can any 
seaier kindly inform me of any instances (new or 
old> el repreeentatioas of the 2odiao in Sootiand, 
Ireland, or Walesi or of any books which msatien 
■uohP— Cuus. 
;, To the following 1^ 

a) ' A wosld-foTflotten Tilli«e, 
Like a soul that steps aside 
tnto some qniet haTsn 
. ^xom the full rush of tide, 
A'Plaoe where poets still may dream, 

'Where the wheels of life awing alow, 
And orer all there broods the peaoe 
Of oeirturies ago.* 
(2) Ai^ recent work— nof el or otherwise, but not 
a gnide«boob-^Ying any descriptions of Suaiez 
scenery .—SussixiAN. 

Tb any (>ooks'and periodicals dealing wil^ the 
■bnsiaees of a fruit merchant and greengrocer.-^ 
J. O. 

In what order should the norels of F. Ifarion 
Cri^ford be read P— John B. Bkd. 



ANBWKB8. 
* [Whm mmwrifnf qu»ri$$, kindly five ih9 date 
qf fMery. ^1^ avmiwrs are to 6« dmm$d grc^ 
4iiile«a LMttn addtu$$A Co qu$ii$th ears «/ 
BMf, tamnot U /brwercUd.] 
AinpHOB J^oxnm-^ 
to BbooH (Aug. 18).— The liner^ 
* Hia work well doner 
His race well run, 
His'crown wiUINron, 
Here let him reet' 
wvf written by Hr. John MilU, who died fill 
B<mdoo, September 20, 1896. The Terse was in 
memory of his brother, Ber. William Mills, and 
is often quoted (or misquoted) with slight varia* 
tions.— A. C. P. 

ToBuTB.—*They told me|Heraclltus/ ii in 
Greek AnUuOogy til. 80. *^ W. H. P. Boosn. 

&A f iM ir oi Foinff3>— 
ToJ.- 

S) * Qreatlr pitying whom the world oalls happy.* 
onbtfUl whother it la Cowper's. 

(2) .* Throned abore all heights He condescends ' 
is from •Charity.' 

(3) * Alas I from such a heart as mine,* 
is from the hymn oommenoiog — - 

* For mercies countless as the sands.* 

i^W. H. COLLINaBIDOl. 

To H. D.— Ask for * Selig Newman's Lexicon,* 
whioh contains English-Bebrew and Hebrew- 
' BngUsh if! separate Tolamee } it is dated 163^ 
and is the only really nsefol book of the kin4 ors^ 
published. See also Wigram's OonpordMwa» a 
PiettoBMar hj IW» Mid Bagtter'a» Tory small 



the Bnglish-Hebeow soetioB heiag a 



in4». 



To F. B. Hakiltow.^I) Matthew Arnold's 
three lectures on translating Homer were de- 
livered by him ae Frofeesor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and pnbliahed in 1861. (2) For nnreprinted 
articles by Mr. Andrew Lang aee Daily News for 
nine or tenyeara past. I Imto hnndreda of them 
for eale.--W. Dbht. * The Book Finder,' eatab- 
liahed 1888, 101, Constantine-road, N.W. 

To T. B. T. (Aug. 6).— The lines quoted in * The 
Gentle Life,'—* If the lamp be not lighted '—are 
from a poem termed ' A Beplication,' pnblishedin 
* Francis Spira, and Other Poems,' by the author 
of ' The Gentle Life,' Mozon and Co., 1865, pate 
100. The author was thus quoting himself . The 
lines were written as a reply to some which ap« 
peered in the January number of The Train in 
1857 over the aignature * G. T.* (the late Godfrey 
Turner), entitled* Glimpses of the Obrious,' and 



Sninding along with the ball. 
Here if we conquer or fall, 
What does it matter at an r ' 
The Train, tolmne S, p. 6i.*-LatBiiHAiHftitt- 

WBLL. ^ 

To H J.— Sea Frdessor Adsnsy's * How to 
Bead the Bible (Jamee Ciacke and Co.), or B.F. 
Horton on * Inspiration.' (James Clarke and C9.) 



ELLIOT STOCK'S BETA IL DEPART- 
MEUT, 02, PATEBNOSTEB BOW, 
L02n>0N,EC 

BOOKS SUPPLIED AT THE U8VIL 
DISCOUNT. 

ALL TBE EEW BOOKS — town « 

BOOKS SENT BTBETUBN Of POST 
mthaut/aa. CATALOGUES POST FEIB 



PUBLICATIONS OV IHB TTBEK. 



rictioB. 

EiBKHAM'a FxRD. By Mabt Qauvt (Mrs. 
H. Lindsay MiUeiO. (Methnen and Co. 6e.) 

A WsMti SmoiB. By Allbh lUm. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s^) 

Tbb Last Stbqkb. A DeteotiTo Story. By 
Lawbinos L. Ltmch (E. Murdoch Tan De- 
venter). (Ward, Lock, and Cow» Ltd. 2s.) 

That Tkib ov Edbn. . A Study in the Beal 
Pepa^euoe. By Nicholas C^bjstiah. (GCutob- 
inaon and Qo, 3a. 6d.) ] 

A Bash Ybbdioi'. By Lislib SIbIth. In 
Two Vola. (B. BenUey and Bona.) 
BlBffrapliy, History, ana TrmTol. 

BuBNS : Exclae Ofioer and to et. By JoHB 
81MTOK. (J. MSnlies and Co. ls<) 
l^oetry mna the nttanML 

SoNO OF TBI Aa«0, AKB Othbb PoxKff. By 
M. C. O'Btbnb. (Illinois : H. £, Wickham.) 

Ml80CllBBe*ttS. 

BkaIiISM and Bokanob, and Other Essays. 
By the late Hinbt MAOABfrnuB. (Edinburgh s 
B.W. Hunter. 3a.6d.net.)? 

MiOKT Maoh's Miwambib. Bv 8. H. 
Hambb. niostrations' by Habbt Niclsok. 
tCasaeU and (3o., Ltd., Is. 6d.) 

WoiCAN BnroBi vhi Law t In Belatioii to 
Divorce, Maiattoanoe, Jbc By Doi7«bAB K. 
FOBD, L.8.a (King, SeU, and BsatoB* Ltd. 
ftaed.) 

OvbBabt; For. Mothers and Nnm^s. By.Mrs. 
L4N<noK Hbwxb. Filth Edition. Berisad. 
(Bristol t John Wright and Co. , la. 6d.) 

Studibs ux Two LiTBBATUBSt. 'Bj Abtkub 
Stmobs. (Leonarjd Smithers.) 
fffBBSPlilStS* 

Cbioxbt Ltbkos. (Digby, Long and Co. 6d.) 
— Thb Codk of BKauLAorioNB FOR Btsniko 
(^NTINUATION SCHOOLS. (Bemroae and Sona, 
Ltd. 6d.)— NABca ; In Fobbidpin NnPAVii . 

Srrs'a OoooA.*-GaATxnn avd CoxroKTore.— By 
a thorough knowledge of the sAtoral law* wliioh govern 
the operationa of digeatkm and notntion, aad bj a 
oiMfiU appUoattOBof the floe propeetieeof weli-eelaoSed 
CoooA Mr. Bpps has provided for our breakfaat and 
Bopper a delioatetj-flavoured beverage which mar lave 
ua many heavy doctor*' Mllti It is by the Judloioaa 
tiaeof each artioleo of diet that a ooastitmioa nay 
be ccadually boilt np aatil strong enough to T9M 
every teadency to ditease. We may eeoape many a fatal 
abaft by keeping onraelves well fortified, with pnre 
blood and a properly^nonxiahed frame.'— <?<vil fltrvioe 
GoMtte.— Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in packets and pound tine by Qrooers, lao^ed— 
■jAMsa Km B Co., Ltd., HomcBOpathio Chemists^ 
London.'—aieo Makers of Sppe's Goooaine or Coooa- 
Hib Bxtraot, Ite-like; athinb^erageoffnU ilavoniE^ 
iH5i?>«y BeneiiUny ««lBintthe piaee oftia. Ita 



(Jamee. Hendermi.. 3d. each).— Fictubb Vow 
rtCB, No. 46. (Ifesfaif mte i- OdscrteOfloe. ia.>- 
Thb Boob of Commoit PBaTBBnr8B0BTBAiii>. 
Part XI. (Sir Isaae Pitmaa aad Sons. ld>- 
Wbst Ham Pxtbuo Libbabibs' Abbxtal Bi> 
FOBT, 1896-1897. (The Ayenne Frees.) 

We hare reoeiTed oatalognee of new and aeeond* 
hand books from Mr. Francis Edwarda, 8S, 
High-street, Marylebone, W., and Kr. John 
M. Watkins, 26, Charing^^toss, S.W. 



PBIYATB SALB8 GOLUMK. 

XilTX-nBXJI WORDS ONE PEm/T. 

BOOKS. * 
Foa Sals.— Very chfiap bookain good condition, poil 
free } BoUia'a Ancient History, 6 vohtmes, 71. M., Mit 
8Ss. } WebsUr's IHetAenary faapvoved h7 Ooednokak. 
cost 18s.— Persons wanting standard theologieal vocki 
send po st card to 19$, Elmore, Tiverton, Devon. 

Foa Sai.B.r-In nearly new oonditioa, post Itm, 10 
Tolnmes of ' The Cottage Gardener.' Os. cost 48i,: 5 
vohimes of 'The Hedical and Hnrghsal Journal,' «•• 
gantiy bonad, Ss^, eoetSOs. ; Dr. 8kisboa*s * adtaesttd 
teotice of Herbal Medi4Sine,' gs. Sd.,ooat 18s.} Pbii 
Sermons, by the author of * Tracts for the Timei, 10 
volumes, 7s., cost Ms.— IML Elmore, Tiverton, Dwda 



WASTSl>.^Ball's ' Mathemstioa] Beoreationa' (1902| 
Dr. Button's 'Philosophical BeoreaUons' (iNj 
Jaenfsoh's •Analyse Mathematiqne an Jen dasBebea 
(18tt.a)» Loyd's *Ohess Strategy' (IBM); sad «f 
hookB on nusales or oorions mathematical proDlsnv* 
Dudeney, liiulewick Meadow, Horsell, Surrey. 



WaaTnn.-4-To puvohase a seoood-handxepr ef Joti 
Honltrie*s Poems, ooUected sad pubU^, vitk i| 
memoir, by Pxebendary Coleridge in 1876; alio W 
edidoosof Pamela,' and 'Clarissa Harlowe.'*'»fJ 
to Eipectaue, care o< Miss BarUeet, fiS, N«r*Md- 
atrset, Iiendqn.E.C. . 



STAMPa 
I^oa 8AUt.-Canftda Jubilee, already MMO^jy 
becdme rare ; Cyprus, Java, Malta, Peni, Tvacm 
And, Saint Loola, Aagra, HewtoasjUsji, 



bscdme rare ; Cyprus, Java, Malta, Peru, ™w 
Belanger, Iceland, Saint Lnoia, Aagra, NewfeasjUssd, 
BawsAianlslaads, Horta i 8t genuine varietieii, la ^ 
^Smith, tJpper'park.roaa, Kingston, Surrey. 



MAQA2IK68 AND NEWSPAPERS. 

Poa Sxts.-* Strand Magaxine.' 6 vols.. WXnj 

•Eeview of Eeviewe,' 8 volfci VU-XIV., ^oojd'^ 

Kingston, Surrey. 
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eon 



lofpwt yMTol •Da?7?'"*Jf' 

ontaining'ai^lee on 8t.Winifride;B Well, Uoit^^Ut" 
?. CojerMa |land. Suttoii, 8nr»^y;__^^,^^^^ 

MiSCSLLANQQOa ' \ 

surrey. — ^ ■*r 

WAaTSD.-Old name labels 'ound pasted dnWjJ 
inside cover of old books ; •^J^^^^^^SSS!^ 
by Phis, Iieeeh, Cmikshaak. Alk«i,^Besitodjca. "J 
KachVpSSVt-books. -Moore. 6, Ttatow|iJflp^ 
Leyton, Essex. 
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A MEDICAL MTSTBEX.* 



If Kr. Le Queox liad called his latest 
itory ' Lore, the Devil, and the Doctor/ 
it would have conveyed, we think, abetter 
idea of the plot than the one he has 
ehosen, A Madonna of the Music Sails, 
The headii^ ire have given to this review 
indicates the strongest element in the 
BtoTj~an element so strong that if we 
did not know Mr. Le Queux to be the 
eareful writer that he is we should be 
indined to think he had overstepped the 
bounds of probability-. The mysterious 
influence exercised by Dr. Pacelli, the 
great scientist, over Filomena. the 
'Madonna ' of the title-page, and Hubert 
Bnmd, the hero, is expudned as a kind 
of bypnotism, used for the most dia- 
bolical purposes. We remember to have 
lead somewhere that a foreign scientist 
kid claim to the discovery of some physical 
means of transferring the brain power 
^ one person to another ; this idea Mr. 
I« Queux has elaborated with great skill 
uid worked it into his story. A glimpse 
of the villainies to which the pursuit of 
science in unscrupulous hands may lead 
is giren in the following passage, where 
the professor takes a poisoned drink 
which he had prepared for his victim : 

▲ Just Tenseance. 

The aonp bad been flnished, thd plates 
^ued, and Teresma was handing round a 
Quh of spoglia, a kind of iole« when Filo- 
iBena, raising her glass, langhed across it 
towards Him with a wanton gaiety in her 
Inkling eyes. In turn, the professor raised 
jui own glass, bowed with that studied oourt- 
"'^on that characterised all his movements, 
•Bd drank off the wine at one gulp. 

Filomena placed her glass upon the table, 
^jiag just sipped it, and I noticed across 
^ countenance at that instant there spread 
a look of abject terror. But he smiled. 
'^Sarding her with a strange self-amused 
iir. 

He had taken some fish, and was helping 
gnself to sauce, when, suddenly clapping 
tas band to his brow, he uttered a shriU cry 
ofpain. 

'Die I ' he gasped, with difficulty, the little 
^ey aance- bowl falling from his nervelesi 

tfl 1!^?^!^ ^ ^« ^n*io Halls. B«lng ths Story 
^ O^IS"* ^^ VilUwn Ls Qaenx. (F. V, White 



fingers and overturning upon the snow-white 

cloth. TmiM, I— I ' '- 

Filomena, her elbows resting upon the 
table, sat glaring at him uhmoT^. 

' Yes,' she exclaimed at last, in a clear voice, 
with unusual asperity, 'you are ilL You 
have drunk from the fatal glass that you so 
cunningly prepared for me/ 

He sat glaring at her, op^n-mouthed, terror- 
stricken. 

'You came here to-night,' she went on 
calmly and relentlessly, 'determined to kill 
me. For years yon have held me beneath 
your foul influence J you have practised upon 
me your devilish experiments until you drove 
me insane. But I recovered to wreak ven« 
geanoe upon you — the vengeance which has 
now at this moment falleq. By your dis« 
coveries, so strange that they have mystified 
the scientific world of Europe, you have been 
able to hold me irrevocably to you, although 
thousands of miles have separated us; yon 
have been able to induce within my brain • 
powerful desire to kill those I love best, to 
cause me to act involuntarily in falfilling 
your wishes. The discovery which you made 
through the medium of aayself, that it is 
possible to transfer the brain power of any 
person into a glass of liquid, so that any one 
drinking it will become endowed with the 
same talent or imbecility, love or hatred, was 
a truly amazing one. "That discovery you 
used when, long ago, Hubert, my lover, called 
upon you. You obncealed m© within your 
inner room, prepared the- bottle of^ cinciano, 
and invited him to drink. In doing so, he 
became contaminated by the same terrible 
form of insanity as you had induced within 
my own brain. You exchanged our sensibil- 
ities,and placed us at enmity one with another 
so that each of us should seek the other's 
life. 

At that instant I remembered bow, at the 
professor's invitation, T had partaken of 
whisky and cinciano on the occasion when I 
had called upon him. 

'Your scheme was one of trnly satanie 
cunning,' she continued, her clear eyes fiash- 
ing with the unnatural fire of hatred. ' You 
intended I shonld die by my lover's hand. In- 
stead of that, however, your dastardly plans 
were thwarted. Beneath the frightful strain, 
my mind gave way; you certified to my 
insanity, and I was confined for months as a 
dangerous lunatic. Then, when released, I 
discovered that you had imparted to me a 
talent for singing, the same as that possessed 
by the great operatic artist, Mazzola, upon 
whom you had also secretly practised your 
experiments. I became famous ; how, you 
well know. But fame took me beyond your 
power I therefore you sougnt to bring about 
my destruction. You did so, and to-night, 
had I not discovered your criminal intent^ I 
should have died instead of yourself.' 

The scene from which this quotation 
occurs is a very powerful one, and comes 
as the denouement to a long and ably 
worked-up plot. The hero is presented 
as a disappointed artist who turns 
vagabond, and meets and falls in love 
with tbe heroine at a chance meeting in 
a church. The account of Hubert 
Brand's wanderings and adventures is 
full of real interest, and affords the 
author the opportunity of giving some 
admirable word-pictures of Florence and 
descriptions, from the inside, of modem 
journalism. We quote the following : 

On Trmmp In Italy. 

To-day I have been idling alone along the 
quaint old Borgo degli Albisii, and sauntering 
through the bisarre quarter around Santa 



Croce, confident in the knowledge that, at 
least for the next year or two, I i0iall have 
suiBcient money to live in eomfert. How 
strange it all seems. On the first occasion I 
entered Florence it was on foot and starving. 
Yes, I was hungry for a crust. Bagged,(wear7 
and dusty, I had tramped the long hilly road 
that runs between the maize fields from old 
Bologna, and I well remember how at sunset^ 
parobed and hungry, I obtained my first view 
of Florence and of the yellow Arno from tiie 
steep hill of Fiesole. Though faint and foot- 
sore I stood enchanted. What had caused me 
to come to Florence I knew not ; yet the scene 
at my feet was.so picturesque, so undeniably 
beautiful, that in itself it repaid me for the 
long fatiguing journey. Even though home- 
less wanderer that I was in those days, I 
stood at the head of the old steep road and 
gazed down upon the charming valley, where 
wound the river beloved of Dante, noting the 
infinite ohanges of sun and shades of light 
and colour. From the ancient dty of the 
Medici, with its everlasting works and its 
inexhaustible riches, rose Brunelleschi's 
wonderful red-brown dome, Giotto's airy 
campanile, the old square, castellated 
towers of the Pakzeo Yecohio and the Bar-* 
gello, with the hundred spires of its beauti- 
ful churches. The spurs of the vine-dad 
Appenines were purple, the distant river 
fiasbed with molten gold, which slowly 
changed to crimson as the sunset was fol- 
lotred by the glorious afterglow, while, in the 
far distance, Monte Albano and the Carrara 
mountains stood out boldly against the cloud- 
less western sky. The panorama was en- 
trancing. That night, having but little 
money, I slept^ as I had so often slept before, 
in an out-house, and next morning entered 
the grey, time-worn city which contains the 
fairest flowers of the human mind. 

In those days I was happy, careless and 
out-at-elbow. My appearance was, I am 
afraid, the reverse of prepossessing, for, in 
tramping the dusty Italian roads, one's boots 
soon run down at b eel, and one's linen quickly 
becoipes soiled. Indeed, I must make open, 
confession that at the period when this story 
opens I had but one collar, which I carried in 
my pocket, washed in the brooks, and 
assumed wben entering any large town. Yet 
when one's woddly goods are oarried in one's 
pocket, and when one's wealth consists of a 
bandful of coppers, fastidiousness in attire is 
entirely unnecessary. To-day I am one of a 
coterie of literary men known as the Vaga- 
bond Club, who wear dress-suits, dine at a 
fashionable London restaurant and finish 
their meal with cura^oa. When the recollec- 
tion of my first entry into Florence comes 
back to me^ I smile at the thought of how 
genuine was my vagabondage in those days, 
and recollect that among all my * brother 
vagabonds' I have a daim to distinction as 
the most impecunious, the most ragged and 
the most reckless of them all. 

We do not quite understand the case 
of Filomena. We are left in the dark as 
to the way in which Dr. Pacelli acquired 
his influence over her, and the ' secret 
sin ' of the sub-title is not as dear as it 
might be. Filomena is constantly re- 
proaching herself, while under the 
doctor's influence, with her own wicked- 
ness, but it is hardly conceivable that 
she voluntarily placed herself in the 
terrible position m which we find her. 
The scientist does not seem to have 
succeeded in silencing her conscience. 
He is one of the most horrible characters 
to be met with in fiction, a fitting com- 
paHldn to Dr. Moreau in Mr. WeUs's 
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famoTis itoiy. Bat wbfle Dr. Horeau 
"was an impossible character, we are not 
sure that it would be right to say so of 
Dr. Facelli. The only good point about 
him is that he does not appear to have 
been actuated by motives of greed. He 
is an .enthusiast in the pursuit of medical 
discoreries, and thinks only of the end. 
Thus he inoculates the girl Eilomena, with 
the microbe of leprosy, in order to watch 
the progress of the disease, and to find a 
cure for it. How he came to entertain 
a passion for her at the same time, and 
yet was not deterred from following his 
nideous experiments upon her body, 
which ultimately make her insane, is the 
puzzle. But improbable as it may seem, 
we are not sure that such diabolism is 
impossible to humanity. At any rate, 
the conception has enabled Mr. Le Queux 
to present us with one of the freshest 
and most viTid stories we have read for 
a long time — ^worthy to be ranked with 
' Called Back ' for its thrilling qualities. 



OIOSBO AND HIS FBIENDS.* 



THOtraH Cicero still has a public, it is 
one which, for the most part, wishes all 
the volumes bearing the name of the 
famous orator were snugly reposing at 
the bottom of the Bed Sea ; nor is this 
feeling surprising when we recollect the 
dry-as-dust treatment of the man and his 
work to which we were obliged to listen 
when we were under the thumbs of 
schoolmasters. The personalities of the 
classical writers receive far too little 
attention from nine teachers out of ten. 
This is a lamentable omission upon their 
part, for if a boy is first interested in the 
numan being he will be all the more likely 
to displav a real keenness in the prose or 
poetry of that human being. As we feel 
thoroughlyconvinceduponthispoint — and 
it is practice, not theory, which has fas- 
tened us in our belief— we venture to assert 
that, whenever the two or three highest 
forms in a public school may happen to 
be engaged upon a'^study of Cicero, M. 
Qaston Boisser*s admirable book ought 
to be considered at the same time. 
Especially should this be the case when a 
form is reading the ' Letters.' Or, since 
it is now the custom to appoint small 
labours for boys during their vacations, 
why should Cicero cmd Hia Friends not be 
chosen for one of the items of the holi- 
day task ? To our thinking, this book is 
twenty times more interesting than the 
average novel, and we are sure that many 
thoughtful lads would cry amen to this 
judgment. There can be no doubt about 
the importance of the obligation under 
which M. Gaston Boissier has placed us. 
All whose tastes incline them to com- 
mence the perusal of a work of this sort 
with peculiar gratification will soon dis- 
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cover in these pages a thousand and one 
reasons for congratulating themselves 
upon their good fortune. To disagree 
with Mommsen about any point con- 
nected with the men and matters of 
ancient Bome is a kind of sacrilege, but 
we are obliged to cast in our lot with M. 
Boissier rather than join the party of the 
illustrious German. The fact is, Momm- 
sen set about demolishing Cicero's reputa- 
tion as a statesman and orator in a 
fashion far too virulent, and cool thinkers 
must needs suspect wholesale denuncia- 
tions and red-hot tirades. Mommsen 
tried to sweep Cicero out of the estima- 
tion of the cultured public much as a 
big wind blows a dead leaf whithersoever 
it desires. But Cicero remains, and will, 
we think, always remain, one of the most 
attractive figures among the remarkable 
men produced djiring a remarkable epoch 
in history. He has had to wait lon^ for 
a sane and impartial critic of exceptional 
brilliancy, but now that the right man 
has come to discuss in even tones both 
his glories and his failures in pages 
deserving of a wide renown, he will 
endure longer than the attacks of writers 
who have been unfortunate enough to 
degenerate into partisans, astoundingly 
abb, no doubt, but natuially unable to 
serve the golden mean wiUi faithful- 
ness. For the purpose of proving up to 
the hilt that M. Qaston Boissier stands 
head and shoulders above such bio- 
graphers as do not possess the genius of 
impartiality, we cannot do better than 
quote one of the passages in which he 
aiscusses the inner value of Cicero's 
oratory: 

A Lumlnsas CrtUotsm. 

It wu said that the orator Antonins never 
would, write any of his speeches, lest some 
oDe should take it into his head to compare 
his late with his present opinion. Cicero had 
not these scmples. He contradicted himself 
aU his life, and was never uneasy about it. 
One day, when he too openly stated the con- 
trary to what he had formerly upheld, as he 
was pressed to explain these sudden changes, 
he answered without perturbation : ' You are 
mistaken if you think that you find the 
expression of our personal opinions in our 
speeches ; they are the language of the cause 
and the case, and not that of the man and the 
orator.' This at least is a sincere avowal; 
but how much do the orator and the man not 
lose by thus suiting their language to circum- 
stances ! They learnt to be careless of putting 
order and consistency in their lives, to dis- 
pense with sincerity in their opinions, and 
oonviction in their speech, to make the same 
expenditure of talent for untruth as for 
truth, to consider only the needs of the 
moment, and the success of the case in hand. 
These are the lessons that the bar of that age 
taught Cicero* He remained at it too loni^, 
and when he quitted it at forty to make his 
first essay in political oratory, he could not 
shake off the bad habits acquired there. 

Does this mean that Cicero should be struck 
off the list of political orators P If this name 
is given to every man whose speech has some 
influence on the affairs of his country, who 
sways the mob, or convinces honest people, it 
seems difficult to refuse it to Cicero. He 
knew how to talk to the multitude and make 
hims^ listened to. At times he mastered it 



in its most furious outbursts. He made it 
accept and even applaud opinions contrary to 
its preferences. He seemed to drag it out of 
its apathy, and to call up in it for a short 
time an appearance of energy and patriotism. 
He is not to blame ilhis saccesBes were not 
followed up, if after these gnmd triumphs of 
eloquence l>mte force remained master. At 
least he did with his words all that wordi 
could then do. I admit, however, that what 
watf wsntiag in his character was wanting^ 
also in ^is political eloquence.. It. is nowhere 
sufficiently ^resolute, dQcid%d, practical. It ii 
too mn^ t%kei^ up with itself, and not enough 
with the questions Jt is treating. It does not 
attack them boldly on \hm salient points. It 
is ihvofved" in* pompons phrases, instead of 
trying to Upeak that elear and precise lan- 
guage which ia>the» language of public busi- 
ness. When we examine it closely, and begin 
to analyse it, we find that it is chiefly com- 
posed of a good deal of rhetoric and a little 
philosophy. All those aereeable and smart 
arguments, all those artifices of debate, and 
also all that ostentation of pathos that we 
find in it, come from rhetoric. Philosophy 
has fumiihed those grand commonplaces 
developed with talent, but not always ger- 
mane to the subject. There is too much 
artiflce and method about it. A concise and 
simple statement would be more suitable to 
the discussion of affairs than these subtleties 
and emotions i these long philosophical tirades 
would be advantageously replaced by a clear 
and judicious exposition of the orator's prin- 
ciples and of the general ideas that regulate 
his conduct. Unfortunately, as I hare said, 
Cicero preserved, on reaching the rostmm, 
the habits he had acquired at the bar. He 
attacks, with the arguments of an advocate, 
that agrarian law, eo honest, moderate, and 
wise, which was proposed by the tribune 
BuUus. In the fourth Catilinarian Oration 
he had to discuss this question, one of the 
gravest that can be placed before a delibera- 
tive assembly, namely, how far is it permitt^ 
to deviate from legality in order to save one's 
country F He has not even approached it. It 
is painful to see how he hangs back from it, 
how he flies from and avoids it, to develop 
small 'reasons and lose himself in a vulgar 
pathos. The grave and serious kind of elo- 
quence evidently was not that which Cicero 
preferred, and in which he felt most at ease. 
If you wish to know the real tendency of his 
talents, read, immediately after the fourth 
Catilinarian Oration, the speech for Moraena, 
delivered at the same time. There is nooe 
more agreeable in the collection of his 
speeches, and we wonder how a man who was 
consul, and who had then so many affairs on 
his hands, found his mind sufficiently free to 
joke with so much ease and point ; the truth 
is, there he was in his element. Accordingl/, 
although he was consul or consular, he re^ 
turned to the bar as often as he could. It 
was to oblige his friends, he said. I tbinK 
that he wished still more to please himself ; 
he appears happy, and his animation and wit 
expand so freely, when he has some agreeable 
and lively case to plead. Not only did he 
never miss an opportunity of appearing before 
the judges, but as much as possible he threw 
his political discourses into the fom w 
ordinary pleadings. Everything turned into 
personal questions with him. The discussion 
of ideas usually leaves him cold. 

• Put yourself in his place ' is ft p2««fle 
which should be called to mind by every- 
body about to pass judgment upon some 
great figure of bygone times. It would 
be obviously absurd to pronounce a 
verdict upon Cicero from a nineteentn 
century point of view. Bather we 
should ask ourselves. What did his con- 
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temporaries think of him ? Is it likelj 
that a man whom Mommsen describes as 
1 mixture of special pleader and news- 
paper novelist could for twenty years 
bare played a foremost part in politics 
and surrounded himself by a large num- 
ber of talented admirers? His chief 
monoment is the fact that the men of his 
daj recognised him as a power in the 
land. Cicero's statesmanship is certainly 
not like Csesar's wife in being above 
inspicion ; his poetry was a forced pro- 
duct of no particular worth ; his vanity 
reached a most unpleasant extreme. 
Moreover, it would not be difficult 
righteously to blame him in a good 
many other respects; but, when all is 
said and done, ^e man remains rooted 
in immortality, not accidentally, as some 
would have us believe, but because the 
iparkof genius fell from heaven upon 
lum at his birth. M. Boissier has much 
to tell us about the public and private 
life of Cicero, aU of which is of a kind 
not to be overlooked by aU who desire to 
get a clear view of this remarkable man. 
Times without number we have been 
tempted to quote some particularly able 
pusa^ in this book, for there is an 
abundance of good things, but as space 
is precious, and as we feel especially 
attracted toward a certain parallel at the 
end of the volume, we have decided to 
let readers discover the brilliant pages 
for themselves. Below will be found the 
reason why M. Boissier was first drawn 
to an intimate study of Cicero's letters : 

m«ine an« Franee. 

To the interest that the personality of 
Cicero girea to his letters, a still more vivid 
intereet is added for us. We have seen, in 
vbat I hare just written, how much our time 
resembles that of which these letters speak 
td ma. It had no solid faith any more than 
oar owD, and its sad experiences of revolu- 
tions bad disgusted it with everything while 
"Hiring it to everything;. The men of that 
tmie knew, just as we do, that discontent 
vith the present and that uncertainty of the 
morrow which do not allow us to enjoy tran- 
qoillity or repose. In them we see ourselves ; 
the sorrows of the men of those times are 
P^lj our own, and we have suffered the 
Bune ilh of which they complained. We, like 
tbem, lire in one of those transitional periods, 
the most mournful of history, in which the 
t^tions of the past have disappeared, and 
tbe future is not yet clearly defined, and 
hov not on what to set our affections, and 
vecsn well understand that they might have 
^d with the ancient Hesiod, ' Would that I 
^ died sooner or been born later I * This is 
what gives Cicero's letters so lively thong^h 
moornfal an interest for us ; this is wluit 
^ attracted me towards them ; this is what, 
perhaps^ will gfive us some pleasure in spend- 
^Ag & short time in the society of the persons 
^^7 depict, who, in spite of the lapse of 
Jears, seem almost to be our contemporaries. 

Not the least interesting parts of 
Cicero and His Friends are the sections 
fevoted to Atticus, Caelius, Brutus, 
Cfiesar, and Octavius, with all of whom 
^e otator enjoyed either passing or 
permanent intiniacies. One word more. 
rhis work has faxed so well at the hands 



of Mr. Adnah David Jones, who is 
responsible for its translation, that we 
consider it the barest justice to conclude 
this notice with a special word of praise 
for his ability. 



NEW NOVELS A NBTf EDITIONS.* 



BT MBS. LOYBTT CAMXBOK. 

A Man's Undoing carries a titte which 
gives little hope of happiness; and yet 
Mr. Guy Ripley, who is Drought forward 
in these pages to fill the position of hero, 
came by a generous share of joy in the 
long run, though he had to spend a few 
harrowing? years before receiving his 
bliss. We are not altogether sure that 
he was treated by fate according to his 
deserts, for he did his utmost to get into 
a tangle wi':n the vulgar sister of a 
vulgar doctor, and at last succeeded. 
Ashe at no time intended to marry Lucy 
Weaver, it is impossible to find any but 
a fiimsv excuse for his conduct in being 
a noodle himself and in egging on the 
girl to keep him company in his shady 
behaviour. True, he was an idle man 
who had been obliged to bear dull 
months in a village empty of all excite- 
ment after leading an active life as an 
officer in Her Majesty's service. We 
all know what Satan finds for idle 
hands to do. The journey between pressing 
Lucy's hands and kissing Lucy's lips did 
not take long, as may l^ imagined, and 
Mr. Eipley soon discovered that the girl 
looked upon him as her own property. 
Not long after the commencement of this 
duigerous play the lovely Lady Beecher 
returned to live at Tarrant Abbas, whence 
she had departed immediately after the 
death of her husband. She and Guy very 
quickly fell in love with each other. But 
there was an impediment in the person of 
Lucy Weaver. Lucy meant to secure Guy. 
From this point onward, with the excep- 
tion of the last chapter, in which, of 
course, we hear the patter of rice and 
smell the scent of orange-blossom, Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron piles disasters thick and 
fast upon her hero's broad shoulders. 
While reading of these burdens we could 
not feel in the least anxious, for we Imew 
full well that somehow or other death 
would dear the way for the union of 
Clare and Guy. After his degraded wife 
had taken poison, Guy went abroad. 
Then he became engaged, by letter, to 



another victim of his good looks, who, 
since she stood as an obstacle in the path 
of Guy and Clare, was bundled off to the 
bottom of the sea in rather a hurried 
fashion by the author. The book is 
brightly and, for the most part, correctly 
written. 



* A Man's Undoing. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 3s. 6d. 

A Bioh Man's Daughter. Bj Mre. J. H. BiddeU. 6s. 

The Coming of Obloa. By Mrs. Hangerf ord. 6i, 
(F.V. White and Ca) 

By Stroke of Sword. ▲ Bomance taken from the 
Chronioles of Sir Jrremr Clephane, and rendered into 
a more modem Eoglish by ▲ndreir Balfour. (Methaen 
and Co. 6b.) 

An Altruist. ByOuida. (T. Fisher Unwfn. as.6d.) 

A Txick of Fame. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. Two 
Tols. (Bichard Bentley and Bon. lOs.) 

Camera Lacida. By Bertha Thomas. (Sampson 
Low,MantonaBdCo..Ltd. 6b.) 

A Troth of Tears, By Ciem«nl A, Mendham. 
(DiffhT. Long, and Oo. 6b.) 



BT MBS. J. H. BIDDSLL. 

The confirmed reader of novels has 
not suffered mueh disappointment at the 
hands of Mrs. Biddell. He may like 
one of her stories more than another, but 
it would be well-nigh impossible for him 
to apply in a detailed manner the three 
degrees of comparison to the many 
volumes which have been produced in 
the course of an industrious career as a 
writer of fiction, for Mrs. Biddell's 
standard of composition, always a high 
one, has experienced but few and insignS- 
cant variations. As life is a mosaic of 
joyous and grievous happenings, it follows 
tEat the student of humanity, in whom 
a talent for writing the histories of the 
individuals encountered from time' to 
time during his special periods of watch- 
fulness may reside, must often be 
tempted to relate other than merry tales. 
In A Bieh Man's Daughter Mrs. Biddell 
has given us a story which is not meant 
to supply pleasure to the triflers who 
love to swing in hammocks and skip 
the passages of description in the 
sentimental Volumes of their choice. 
It is the stem story of a man who had 
had an imlucky start in life owing to 
the roguery of his father, whose social 
sins were visited upon his son. However, 
there was one found among the boy's 
relatives to behave justly, with the result 
that Claud Dagley became a doctor, 
fighting the battle of life as a practitioner 
r^y and willing to treat every case for 
a shi l ling. Needless to say, his ambition 
was not satisfied by such a state of affairs. 
As accident would have it, he made the 
acquaintance of Amabel Osberton, a girl 
with a rather colourless character and a 
rich father. Little by little these two 
approached the rocks of clandestine 
marriage. Amabel loved Claud ; but, as 
he was thinking far more of how he 
would prosper by means of her father's 
money than of enfolding the girl in a 
cherishing and enduring affection, the 
result of her action was disastrous in the 
extreme. For Claud Dagley we have 
found it impossible to feel very sorry. 
Q^ere is no doubt whatever about the 
skill displayed b^ Mrs. Eiddell in setting 
him down in pnnt. He lives upon the 
page- 

BT MBS. HTTNaBBFOBD. 

Mrs. Hungerf ord is so old a friend of 
the novel reader that it is superfluous to 
dwell at any length on the character- 
istics of her style and treatment. Com- 
parisons, too, are out of place, and it 
18 more to the purpose to acknowledge 
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that The Coming of Chloe is a derer, 
diTerting, and weU-rounded story that 
attracts the reader at the outset, and 
persistentlj engages his or her attention 
until the close is reached. Chloe, whose 
« coming ' is to prove so erentf ol to Mrs. 
i^tzgerald and her two daughters, is a 
mjstorj. She is a young and handsome 
girl who has been recommended to the 
care of the Fitzgeralds by a worldly-wise 
cousin, luid as l^ey are in financial em- 
barrassments and a goodly sum accom- 
panies tiie recommendation, it is small 
wond^ that tibbe elements of unconyen- 
tionalism and mystery do not for long 
weigh against the proposal. It would 
be distinctly imf air to the reader to give 
the details of the mystery which sur- 
rounds this desirable addition to the 
Fitzgeralds' family circle, although the 
mystery is fairly transparent, and one 
tliat does not call for any special powers 
of discernment to elucidate, supposing 
that the reader is too impatient bj^ 
nature to leare it to be setded by the 
author in due season. The characters 
are excellent, and Mrs. Fitzgerald is a 
study in herself so accomplished and 
able that the merit of the book could be 
determined by it alone. If further 
recommendation be required, howeyer, it 
is easily forthcoming, and in the dialogue, 
which is bright, racy, and laughable, 
despite the underlying seriousness of the 
main situation, the reader, particularly 
if his or ber mood be a holiday one, 
will agree with us that The Coming of 
Chloe is a desirable companion for 
country or seaside sojourning. 



BT UfDBXW BiXFOUB. 

. If Mrs. Hungerf ord may be allowed to 
stand for Ireland, Scotland may with 
equal justice be represented by Mr. 
iuidrew Balfour, seeing that Fife has 
the honour of producing his hero, and 
many of the earlier scenes are set about 
that turbulent kingdom during the early 
days of Elizabeth, when plots and con- 
spiracies to restore Mary of Scotland to 
the throne were prevalent. Contrary to 
our expectations. By Stroke of Sword is of 
personal rather than historic interest. Li 
successiTe chapters of thrilling interest 
the hero, Jeremy Clephane, i^rwards 
Sir Jeremy, relates his early adventures 
by land and sea, and some of his en- 
counters with pirates are as realistic pic- 
tures of villainy afloatas we rememberever 
tohaveencountered. Afteratermof school- 
mastering in his native wilds, Clephane 
takes umbrage at what he imagines to be 
a mocking at the hands of his lady-love, 
and, finding his way to sea, is taken cap- 
tive to Portsmouth under suspicion of 
being a pirate. He escapes hanging by 
a miracle, flying to Plymouth, falls 
in with Drake, and, by rendering him a 
service, is taken on board the squadron 
that is about to sail to despoil the Dons. 
A hurricane in the South Pacific separates 
Olephan^'i yeso^l fr99i the s^m^rpn, and 



a lively succession of adventures breaks 
up the crew of the WcUer Sprite. With 
a realistic description of the methods 
pursued by the Inquisition as seen in 
practical operation, and the introduction 
of buried wealth in the shape of a skull 
full of costly jewels, lakes of pitch, re- 
vengeful * Spamards, a monster snake 
which has to be fought and vanquished 
by hand alone, the reader of Mj*. Bal- 
four's story is led from one desperate 
situation to another, until jt is quite a 
relief to close the book and feel that we, 
like Clephane, know the best, or the 
worst, that can befall, and are at peace. 
By Stroke of Sword is decidedly a story 
to find favour with lovers of the adven- 
turous, and will obtain an enthusiastic 
reception from boys of all ages. 

BT OUIDA. 

On the eighteenth page of Ouida's 
short essay in satire we have a list of the 
banners under which Wilfrid Bertram 
inarched with so much earnestness. He 
was ' a collectivist, an altruist, a Four- 
rierist, an Engelist, a Tolstoi-ist.' When 
the scene opens we are allowed a peep 
into Bertram's sitting-room in PiccamUy, 
and we find him engaged in the impos- 
sible task of inducing noblemen to desist 
from buying and drinking expensive 
wines, and women to cease from decking 
their persons with jewels. In a word, 
he was reading to a small and blue- 
blooded assemblage a lecture in which 
his views were stated in emphatic lan- 
guage. Some of his audience appeared 
to he amused in a rather Qondescending 
manner ; others made no attempt to dis- 
guise their condition of boredom. Per- 
ceiving himself to be unappreciated, 
Bertram showed the nobility of 
his nature by actually stopping 
in the middle of a peroration upon 
the composition of which he had bestowed 
pains innumerable. Then ensued a some- 
what acrimonious conversation, in the 
course of which not a few hard knocks 
were exchanged. Bertram informed his 
hearers that when the present conditions 
of labour were reversed, and his ideals 
changed into realities, all individuals, 
save those who might be unable because 
of some disability or other, would be re- 
quired to work for the general good. 
The poet would ply the sickle in the 
morning and the lyre in the afternoon ; 
the painter would chop down trees at 
dawn and paint landscapes in the forest 
at noon. Thereupon one of the unelect 
remarked that he did not see the exact 
use of wasting Mr. SwiAbume's time on a 
mowing machine. AnAUruist is a book 
likely to provoke a good deal of contra- 
dictory criticism. Doubtless Ooida has 
no desire to see it taken at all seriously. 
If we are mistaken in assuming this, we 
may excuse ourselves by saying that at 
no time during our perusal of the volume 
did we find ourselves regarding it as any- 
thing more important than a mild piece 
of merrymaking. 



BT H. HAlOLTOir 

There are three chief points of interest 
in A Trick of Fame, so that if a reader 
may not happen to enjoy all of them 
there is a diance for him to pick a 
favourite out of the several opport^tiei 
for pleasure supplied by Mr. Hamiltoii 
Fyfe* First of all, he may follow tha 
fortunes of Abel Hewlett, a man whom 
the conflict between capital and labour 
had pushed to the front till he rose to 
the position of Minister of Labour and 
sat m the Cabinet ; or he may spend the 
best of his notice upon the courtship of 
Abel Hewlett's daughter by Lord Bevis, 
though in so doing he will, in our 
opinion, be content with the most meagre 
of the three separate interests; or hemaj 
fix his attention upon the career of the 
Labour Minister's private secretary, 
Harold Fenton by name, who, in so ^ 
as we ourselves are concerned, makes A 
Trick of Fame worth the reading. The 
pursuit of Grace by Bevis is a pretty 
enough episode ; the fall of Abel Hewlett 
from power, simply and solely became 
his nature was too clean to suffer the 
dirty behaviour of the wire-pullers, is 
pathetic in the extreme ; but we readily 
turn from all else to watch Fenton OTer- 
reaching himself. Whether engaged 
unon politics or upon the task of 
adulterating love with economics, thii 
ambitious young man is so presented 
that he fills the chapters in which he 
makes an appearance. We are always 
on the look-out for what Harold Fenton 
did, what he said, what he thought. Hii 
greatest chance in life came when Lady 
Beatrice fell in love with him. Fortu. 
natelv for her, a chance in a thousand 
saved her from linking her life to a man 
who in reality thought more about her 
station in life and the few hundreds of 
her income than about the pricelessnesi 
of her love. Galled by opposition, 
Beatrice was daring enough to take a 
step which took her very close to disaster. 
She put all to the touch. At the eleventh 
hour she discovered that Fenton was 
made of undesirable stuff, and was able 
to escape from a union which could not 
have failed to spell unhappiness for her 
had she stood at the altar with Fenton. 
This novel is not designed for the lovers 
of sensation, but it ought to secure atten- 
tion from those whose tastes lead them 
in the direction of quiet stories ably told. 



BT BESTHA THOKAS. 

It is impossible to read the stories in 
Camera Lucida without feeling gratef lU 
to Miss Bertha Thomas for many a yiyid 
passage, and for a very welcome origin- 
ality both in the way of looking at tiie 
common occurrences of life and in her 
method of expressing her views. It ^ 
also impossible, however, to experience a 
steady sensation of gratitude from tne 
moment of beginning the book tiU tae 
laat page has been turned; for the auttior 
ebba and flows in merit to m «*«*• 
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rndkarj degree. Sometimes her pro- 
iad calls for notMng but praise, and the 
excdknoe continues with Verj slight 
rariations for a considerable space; 
lometimes we are pulled up short bj 
gentenoes or paragraphs which are not 
it to be signed bj a writer capable of the 
beet in Camera Lueida. On her yerj 
first page Miss Bertha Thomas allows an 
inde^Ensible phrase to spoil the opening 
d * Hand in Mand.' Speaking of three 
debghtfol sisters she sajs: 'At church, 
ia die singing-seats, they would take 
^ shine out of an angel-choir/ 
That* to be quite frank, is odious. Judg- 
iBg from the composition of the seyend 
taki in this Yolume, we have Tentured to 
jump at a couple of conclusions. We 
Tentnre to think Miss Thomas an irregu- 
lar and somewhat excitable worker. 
When she is in the rein she quickly — ^too 
quicklj — ^toma out sheet arter sheet of 
fiction, hardly erer pausing to consider 
wbeQier the wording is suitable or the 
{^portion is accurate. A^in, she is 
probabljr lacking in self-cnticism. To 
our thinking, all the stories in this 
rolnind are worth reading, not because 
tiiej are tales exquisitely fashioned in 
tlie matters of perfect prose and admir- 
able balance, but beeaxise each of them 
contams not a few exhilarating signs of 
abOitj. Bough and hasty as they are, 
fliey are yet rery far from being of the 
itandard which is nowadays fatally 
common, and their merits triumph over 
their defects. There isrealTalue in partsof 
'The SateUite ' and ' A Little Lifetime,' 
aad we beHeve the author of such work 
could, if she happen to possess the 
courage and capacity for taking pains, 
improye Tastly upon her present per- 
formance. 



BT cLWjanxT ▲. imrDHiLH. 

The author of A Troth of Tean has 

been inspired by the original idea of 

torning the Queen's Jubilee into a source 

of priyate profit. His preface opens 

thni: 'In presentmg these pages to the 

public, the author desires U> offer a 

modert contribution towards the fitting 

celebration of the glorious record-reign 

of oiur beloved Queen.' What exactly 

he means by ' presenting these pages to 

the public ' is not made dear, the book 

^paiently being on sale in the ordinary 

^y. Perhaps the author intended to 

^ote the proceeds to the public good 

iu the form of a cheque to the Princess 

of Wales's Dinner Fund. Unfortunately, 

tlie appropriateness of a book on Nel- 

•otfs tune to the recent f estiyities is not 

particukrly obyious, so the author goes 

on to remark that it appeared to him *not 

out of place to contrast the present age 

of liberty . . . with the condition of 

•0^^ at the period with which this 

"tory deals.' The immediate effect of 

* preface of this sort is obviouily 

to prejudice the reviewer against a 

Itoiy which ii thus bwch^ ifith 



sails trimmed to catch the breath of a 
popular mevement. For if a book cannot 
make headway on its own merits, it had 
better remain outside the running. As 
far as incident goes, there is no lack in 
Mr. Clement A. Mendham's story. It 
opens with an abduction, and endA with 
a resurrection of a man reported dead. 
The reader speedily finds himself in 
company with highwaymen and with the 
minions of the press ffang. Then the 
scene shifts to the slave market of 
Algiers, and subsequently to the haunts 
of an Italian secret society. Thus it 
appears that a writer of Adelphi dramas 
might find it a valuable book of refer- 
ence, from whose store of situations he, 
too, might be moved to present the 
public with a timely offering. 



•BITA'S; LATEST.* 



It may be that ' Bita,' in presenting us 
with Oood Mrt, HypoorUe, did not con- 
sciously pen it as a protest against the 
ubiquitous Kailyarder. Still, l^e satire 
that is poured upon the Scottish character 
in this, her latest novel, almost seems to 
warrant that conclusion. While Barrie, 
Ian Madaren, and the rest have given us 
sympathetic delineations of the favour- 
able side of Scottish character, with now 
and then a suggestion of sarcasm at the 
expense of the over-cautious Caledonian 
— ^not tQ« empathio lest it might estrange 
the Scots amongst their readers — ' Bita ' 
has flashed her radiant searchlight upon 
the angular and revolting figure of 
Catherine Macpherson. It may be this 
was necessary by way of counterpoise to 
the too fovourable estimate of Scottish 
authors predisposed in favour of their 
own race. Be it so or be it otherwise, 
' Bita ' has made a mistake, we think, in 
depicting the spare Cathaine in a light 
so fdtogether unfavourable. We crave 
relief, but the author continues to pile on 
the Bembrandt hues so lavishly that in 
the end one wants to curse Catherine and 
die, or let her die. This, by the way, is 
what happens before the story closes, but 
not until she has cheated her own brother, 
insulted her niece, and alienated the rest 
of her relatives, ' the whole accomplished,' 
as a handbill of a circus might say, in the 
name of Christianity. ' No damn^ error 
but some sober brow will bless it and 
approve it with a text,' is the quotation 
that rises to the lips. 

In a way it may be said of Oood Mr$, 
Hypocritef as of Mr. Hall Caine's next 
novel, that it ' deals with intemperance.' 
For Catherine, youngest daughter of a 
family whereof the father f eU a victim 
to the increasing demand of his system 
for ' wee drappies,' falls by that selfsame 
means. It is m the manner of her fall, 
however, that * Bita ' shows her art, that 



• Good Kra. HTpoorilt. 8/ 'Bite.' (9n«eM2|*9B 



art which obtained for * Dame Durden 
and ' Peg the Bake ' so wide a circle of 
readers. Catherine was tall and gaunt, 
without a soft place in her nature, 
possessed of the Macpherson eye, and 
wedded to the doctrines of the most 
virulent form of Calvinism. These were 
all she ever was wedded to, for although 
she brought to bear upon a certain Dr. 
Buchie, a compatriot chanced upon in 
London, the whole battery of her charms, 
strictly, of the domestic and prudential 
sort, the doctor held out successfully 
against her impetuous siege. Broufi^ht 
up in a narrow school, it was not until a 
memorable visit to Edinburgh that 
Catherine really and truly I* got religion.' 
This is how the author describes her 
spiritual condition at this time. 

In this n«w j^uwe of her ezistenoe, she 
became rather more of a nuisance to all who 
knew her than she had vet oontriTed to be. 
She erected a pinnacle ox telf-excellenoe, and 
•et herself upon it, and called on everj one 
to behold her, and talked 'texts' more 
violently than ever, and pored over dry 
volumes of theology, and expounded the 
Sonptures, in her own fashion, to the great 
edification of herself and others like her, 
and the discomfiture of less perfect and 
assured mortals. 

Such an intolerable aifiiotion did she now 
become that even the blind doctor could not 
stand her, and, in a fit of sarcastic petulance, 
he told her thab a heaven peopled by such 
' saints,' as she chose to call herself, would be 
a place calculated to make most people look 
with no unfavourable eye on its much abused 
neighbour. 

After this she became a deaconess, and 
here we fanc^ ' Bita ' has somewhat over- 
stepped fair bounds in her criticism of 
self - righteousness. A self - righteous 
person may deceive many, including her- 
self, but never will she deceive the 
vigilant, critical poor, lynx-eyed to detect 
the pretender, skilful in winnowing 
motives, blunt in denunciation of hum- 
bug. It was amongst the poor that 
'Bita' asks us to believe this woman 
worked, * worried and badgered the poor, 
the sick, and the dying, as only a narrow- 
minded and self-righteous zealot can 
worry and persecute,' and that the poor 
stood it for ten years ! Apart from this 
the story of Catherine Macpherson is 
fairly convincing. Tibbie Mmch was a 
' Scotch body ' whom Catherine obtained 
to act in the capacity of servant, but who 
soon usurped the position of mistress. 
The eternal nagging in broad Scottish 
between Tibbie and Catherine is ex- 
cellently portrayed, better than one has 
a right to expect from an author who is 
a woman, but 'Bita' has never spared 
her sex. The subtle way, too, in which 
Catherine gains the upper hand of her 
half-insane brother, and allows drink to 
get the upper hand of her, is shown 
with all the author's old power of shading 
and characterisation. Altogether, Oood 
Mrs. Hypocrite is a book which will 
assuredly enhance a xermt^tpm^ ' 
high. "Digltizec] by^ -^^^ 
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MB. G. T. CONGBBVE'S 
WOKff ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac 
lo whioh are d«UU«d 
Tb« CftSMM. BvmptoQt, Proirre<0, and Snooesafal 
TrMttmantof tbia Sooniva of England.— Witb saarlj 

Four Hundred Caees of Care. Also 

On COUGH, A8THMA,BB0NCHlTIS.&c..&c. 

Th0 RooirictU U Mat poat /r«« for ONE SBII^LIHQ, by 

th$ Author^ Coomte Lodga, PsohlMin, London, 8,i, 

THACKEBAT HOTEL 
(TaMPBBAVCB), 

FACING TRE BRITISH MUSEXm, 

UBEAT BCTSSELL 8TBEET, LOKDON. 

Tbta newly-ereoted and oommodioua Hotel will. It fa 

believed, meet the requirementa of thoae who dealre 

all the oonTenleocet and advantaffea of the larger 

modem lioenaed hoteU at moderate chart ea. 

Paaeunfer lift. Blootiio Uf ht in all room. Bath- 
rooma on ererj floor. 

Bpaoiona Dining, JL>rawinir, Wrifcing, Beeding and 
Smoking Booroa. All Floora Fireproof. Perfeot Sani- 
tation. NIffht Port«r. 
Full Tar^and Taait«io«Mlapoat/rM e» ApjMc^Hon, 
TaLKaaArHio AoDasts ; * Tbaokeray, Ijondoo.' 

Proprietor > J. TBUSLOYK. 



TO A YOUNG PBAE-TBEE. 



Whjbk April saw yon opalent 
In blossoDi, oharmiufjfly displayed. 

Yon mast have been supremely bent 
On making a parade. 

You certainly contrived to shew 

More wealth than any neighbouring tree, 
Remaining for a month or so 

Beyond all rivalry. 

Bnt since, your flourishes have bred 

No evidence of solid worth, 
And, seeking pears, I find instead 

Unmitigated dearth ; 

While many a ti*ce that did but wear 

An unassuming, scanty suit. 
Has had the grace, I see, to bear 

A modicum of fruit 

And doubtless, as your boughs disclose 
Their barrenness to everr breezSi 

Yon feel inclined to envy tnose 
Maturer, worthier trees. 

Whereas, had you less eager been 
To squander substance in display, 

No rude invasion of chagrin 
Would mar your peace to-day. 

So, when the Spring next year shaU press 
For your oreaentials, as before; 

Court Ostentation rather less 
And Worth a little more ! 

J. GABTWBiaHT Frith. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mb. H. B. Tbaill has revived the contro- 
versy as to the reality or otherwise of the 
descriptions in Mr. Morrison's ' Taies of 
Mean Streets ' and ' A Child of the Jago,' 
in his collected essays, just published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. To the first 
of them on * The New Fiction ' (which gives 
the title to the book) he appends a note in 
which, in response to Mr. Morrison's ap- 
peal, he ' trots out ' bis experts. The dispute 
concerns the Nichol-street district, and 
several old residents — among others Mr. 
Henry Spicer, formerly M.P. for South 
Islington — ^join in the protest against 
Mr. Morrison's so-called exaggeration 
of the evil character of the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Morribon may, at 
any rate, comfort himself with the 
reflection that it is better to write a dis- 



trict down than to write it up, as some 
journalists have done to the Klondike 
country, thereby alluring thousands to 
untold misery. The only real sufferers 
from any 'misrepresentations of Mr. 
Morrison's are the owners of property in 
the neighbourhood of Nichol-street, and it 
is a question if even they have been badly 
hurt. But, of course, Mr. Traill is only 
concerned with the literary side of the dis- 
pute. He objects to the ' note of exaggera- 
tion ' and to the lack of ' artistic sincerity ' 
in selecting details that are substantially 
true. The fault is not wholly with the 
author, he admits, for, 'a public avoid of 
sensation and critics wanting in the sense 
of measure have corrupted it [that is, have 
corrupted " the impulse to be artistically 
sincere "]. until the desire of each writer to 
strike and shock more violently than his 
competitors,' has demoralised their artistic 
taste. 



An interesting account of Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, by the way, is contributed to the 
American Chap-Book by Mr. Clarence Rook 
from which we extract the following : 

It is seldom that Mr. Morrison is to be met 
in London, though now and then you may 
find him at the Savage Club, or dining with 
the New Vagabonds. For the most part he 
stays quietly at Loughtoo, a village about 
fifteen miles to the north-east of LondoD, 
where his house stands on the very verge of 
Epping Forest. Here, as he will explain to 
you with an apologetic glance at his nether 
extremities, he can 'dress like this.' He 
cares little for society; I do not believe 
he is very food of writing. He delights 
in potterioff about and looking after his 
hoboy, whion is collecting all thinj^s Japaaese 
and, in particular, Japanese prints. The 
walls of the house at Loughton are full of 
these prints ; the dining-room is devoted to 
Hiroshige alone, whose drawings hang around 
in a triple line. Bureaus are full of prints ; 
and for the benefit of the interested visitor 
Mr. Morrison will ransack his store and trans- 
late the Japanese inscriptions ; for in the 
whole-hearted pursuit of his hobby he has 
gone to the length of studying the Japanese 
language. You msy spend the whole day 
with him and never suspect that he had any 
interests bnt in the East End of Asia, unless 
you drag the conversation back to the East 
End of London. But, understanding that 
you are really interested in his work as much 
as in his play, he will take you to his study— 
a plainly-furnished room with a wide view of 
the valley of the Boding— and show yon the 
original manuscript of ' A Child of the Jago ' 
whence yon will obtain some notion of his 
method of work. He does not sit at a desk, 
dipping a meditative pen into ink. He curls 
himself into the most comfortable chair he 
can find, and tk rites with a pencil slowly, 
steadily, certainly. On the first page of the 
manuscript there are a few erasures and 
corrections; but they become fewer and 
fewer as you turn the pages. It took him 
five months of steady writing to complete it. 

Mr. G. B. Bnrgin's new book, ' Fortune's 
Footballs,' just published by Messrs. C. A. 
Pearson, Limited, is not a collection of 
short stories, as the title might seem to 
indicate, but a long story in nineteen 
chapters, dedicated to Sir Henry Irving in 
an open letter which tells a tale of a sad 
loss. It appears that Mr. Burgin, fired 
either with the hero-worshippinc; or curia- 
collecting spirit, carried off the glass from 
which Sir Henry drank after his first per- 
formance of ' Becket.' Alas ! the goolet 
was broken by Mr. Burgin's cai'eless 



' domestic,' to whom doubtless it seemed 
but a common glass vessel for holding 
water, the breaking of which comes in the 
ordinary day's work and is good for trade. 
But, like the ingenious Mr. Barr, the 
novelist turns even an nntuward incident 
to profit, and Mr. Burgin has introduced 
the goblet episode — with the exaggeration 
which Mr. Traill would deny to the fiction- 
writer — into his story, and this gives him 
the opportunity of coupling it with the 
name of our theatrical king. 

This may be the age of the decay of 
Faith, as some assert, bnt at least Mr. 
Andrew Lang holds the opinion that a 
sufficient remnant of belief in the super- 
natural survives to float his 'Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts.' Early September 
seems hardly the most fitting season of the 
year to offer these weird stories to the 
public, but we have seen ghost stories 
inserted by careless editors in weekly 
journals at midsummer, and for some time 
past The Spectator has opened its colamni 
to a discussion of 'The Dread of the 
Supernatural.' In his preface Mr. hasig 
deals with some objections to 'studies 'of 
ghostly phenomena. He disposes of the 
religious objection that ' these things are 
mysteries into which men must not 
inquire '— W declaring that * this is only 
a relic oi the ancient opinion that 
he was an impious character who first 
launched a boat, GU>d having made man a 
terrestrial animal.' As to the plea that 
'the stories mar frighten children,' he 
bluntly asserts that ' for children the book 
is not written, any more than if it were a 
treatise on comparative anatomy.' All the 
same, Mr. Lang, the book is got up with 
the appearances of a ' season book.' Is a 
treatise on comparative anatomy usaallj 
embellished with attractive woodcuts ontbe 
cover P Here we have a sleeping man— who 
foolishly lies on his back, of oourse— with 
three ancient oil-lamps by his side, out of 
which issue columns of smoke, each topped 
by an angel with clasped hands. What boy 
or girl could resist a surreptitious peep ? 

The following letter, addressed by Mc 
S. R. Crockett, their honorary president, to 
a body of youthful Scottish authors, was 
read at their annual convention held in 
Glasgow recently : 

In golf, which has of late occupied my 
energies to the exclusion of literature, the 
amateurs are running the professionals Tery 
hard, and I am quite prepared to believe that 
such societies as yours are fitting the future 
Scott, the future Boswell, oven (who knows?) 
the Shakespeare of the twentieth century for 
his work. Ere long you will be calhnjf 
' 'Fore ! ' to the poor slow-coaches of profeij 
sional writers ahead of you, cumberers of 
the green, lArry-lag-behinds in the race of 
letters. Weil, when that comes to pftsa, wo 
will touch our caps with what grace we may 
—and let you pass. Go on and prosper, 
have found no better motto for the encourtg^ 
ment of a writer's own heart in his task tnan 
the old Aberdooian College one : 

They say ! 

What say they ? 

Let them say. 

Faithfully yours, 

S. B. CaocJtrrT' 



Personally, we do not hold with Pjefi«J« 
a preface to a novel, but when it taket tne 
form of Mr. Louis Tracy's to his book, An 
American Emperor,' just issued by Mesw* 
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d A. Peanon, Ltd., we haTe nothing to tmr 
tgainst it. Coald anything be moon 
nmpler than this : 

P&£FACI. 

Penanally, I like Yaneittart. 

If you Uke him, and demonstzat« your 
regard in the eloquent silence of the published 
price, I will tell you something of his subse* 
qoest history at the earliest possible date. 

This conveys, as dearly as possible, the 
ifliormation that Mr. Louis Traoy is pre- 
pared with a seanel if his present work 
' catches oil' It hits delicately, also, at the 
abominable practice of some unconscionable 
readers of borrowing instead of buying 
tlieir fiction. 



The following amusing letter from Mr. 
Robert Barr appeared in Hie Daily 
Chronicle on Saturaay, in reply to a remon- 
stnmoe sent to that journal by a Yarmouth 
correspondent : 

Sir,— I think Mr. Rippon, of Yarmouth, has 
reasoo for complaint against someone, because 
•The Mutable Many ' appeared serially as ' At 
War with his Workers.' The story was sold 
for aerial publication under the first title, but 
the editor wished to change the name of the 
noTel to the second. He very courteously 
vrote and asked my permission, snd I gave 
it, as I think an editor, who knows his public 
better than an author can know it, should be 
at liberty to make such amendments as be 
deems necessary in the serial he buys. In any 
case, Messrs. Methuenand Co., the publishers, 
we insocent. The culprit is either Sir George 
Kewnes or myself, and in order that there 
may be no hard ftteliufrs about the matter, I 
Tentnre to suggest that Sir George refund 6s. 
to each of his readers who bought 'The 
Matable Many ' under a misapprehension. I 
make this concession the more willingly 
becaaae, as I s^d at the beginning, I think 
Hr.Bipponhas cause for complaint.— Yours 
Tefj truly, 

BOBIBT BabB. 

Sir George Newnes's letter in reply to Mr. 
Barr is full of good-humoured irony. He 
thanks Mr. Barr warmly for the ' conces- 
non/ and regards his generosity as ' orer- 
whehning.' The clever way in which 
Mr. Barr tries to evade personal 
responsibility is a study in dia- 
^tics. He does not even fall back on 
the custom of the trade, and plead that he 
is no worse than Mr. Thomas Hardy, who 
changed * Hearts Insurgent * into * Jude the 
Obacare/ and othera. He puts all the blame 
on Sir George Newnes ! But, seriously, we 
^ald recommend authors to avoid these 
changes of name in their works. It tends to 
create confusion in the minds of the public 
w to what they have read and what they 
oaTe not read, and, apart altogether from 
M»7 qnestion of buying a book under this 
miwpprehension, it is a pity to annoy tbe 
Public even to the slight extent indicated. 

Mr. William Watson's new poem in T?ie 
^whightly, entitled 'The Unknown €k)d.' 
J^mt to have been inspired by Mr. Kipling's 
»«cessional.' Take these stanzas : 
And dreaming much, I never dare 

To dream that in my prisoned soul 
The flatter of a trembliuf^ prayer 

Can more the Mind that is the Whole, 
^ongh kneelinsr nationa watch and yearn, 
1^« the primordial purpose turn ? 

^ by remembering God, say some. 
We keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot— when we forgot ! 



A lovelier faith their happier crown. 
But history laughs and weeps it down ! 

Mr. Kipling said 'Lest we forget* The 
upshot of it all is that Mr. Watson confesses 
he knows very little about the subject of hie 
poem, but he oonveyB this in very charming 
verse. 



It was Byron who wrote of woman, 

And, saying she would ne'er consent, eon- 
sen ted. 

We understood that Miss Marie Corelli 
had an insuperable objection to having hex 
portrait exhibited, especially in connection 
with her literary work. We hasten to say 
that we felt nothing but admiration for her 
wise rssolution in this respect. Yet now 
we see an announcement that her portrait 
is to appear as the frontispiece to the Marie 
Corelli Birthday-book. Truly, ' Mouvent 
femme varie * — we need not complete the 
quotation. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, Bucks, is 

freparing for publication ' Hind Head, and 
ts Literary and Historical Associations.' 
This will be the first book to deal exclu- 
sively with an interesting locality, which is 
notable for the large number of literary 
and scientific men who now reside there : 
Dr. Conan Doyle, Messrs. Grant Alien, 
Jonathan Hutchinson, Le Gallienne, of 
Baynor Store, Professor A. W. William- 
son, Mr. Edward Nettleship, the oculist, 
FnkeBBor Sir Edward Pollock — to name 
only a few. The book will be written upon 
the same lines as Mr. Wright's ' Town of 
Cowper.* 

An attempt is being made to establish a 
permanent Cowper and Newton Museum 
at Olney. At nresent there is a temporary 
museum (which is always open £:> the 
public) in the house of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who is especially interested in the 
project. 

The £200 prize- story of Burmese life, 
which was won by Mr. Henry Charles 
Moore, will be published at an early date 
by Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co., under 
the title of ' The Daooit's Treasure ; or, In 
the Days of Po Thaw.' It will be illustrated 
by Mr. Harold Piffard. 

' The Life and Letters of Sir George 
Savile, Baronet, First Marquis of HaUfeix,' 
with a new edition of his works, now for 
the first time collected and revised, is in the 

Sress, and will be published at an early 
ate in two volumes by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. The ' Life ' will be by Miss 
H. C. Foxcrof t. 



The Rey. E. Conybeare,whoseantiquarian 
researches in Cambridgeshire are well 
known, is ensaged on a history of that 
county for Mr. Elliot Stock's 'Popular 
County History Series.' Particular atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the part taken 
by Cambridgeshire in the baronial wars of 
the thirteenth century. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. will 
publish in the course of the autumn a 
memoir of the late Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Bart., written chiefly by his brother, the 
Rev. George Rawlinson, Canon of Canter- 
bury. One chapter of the work will be 
contributed by the late Sir Henry's eldest 
son, the present baronet and another by 



Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. It will 
embody the contents of numerous diaries 
and note-books left behind him by Sir 
Henry. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. are about to issue 
a cheap edition, in penny weekly numbers, 
of their 'Illustrated Hibtory of India,* by 
James Grant, author of 'British Battles 
on Land and Bmu' This issue will be 
brought down to date, and will include an 
account of the more important strugslea 
with the native tribes now in rebellion. The 
first number will be published about the 
middle of the month. 



Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
and Co. will shortly publish the text of the 
Coptic Psalter, discovered some two years 
ago in Upper Egypt, and now issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Wallis Budge, of the 
British Mnseum. This unique manuscript 
was found by Egyptian peasants in the 
ruins of an ancient Coptic monastery, en- 
closed in a stone box which had been 
firmly fastened into the ground. It was 
clearly prepared for the use of the monas- 
tery and hidden in some moment of peril, 
and its discovery bids fair to rank among 
the greatest of tbe great * finds ' which have 
been made in Egypt during the last ten 
years. 

When the volume reached England the 
binding could only be opened with difficulty, 
and the papyrus leaves were brittle. Dr. 
Budge therefore lost no time in transcribing 
the manuscript, and the text is now printed 
page for page and line for line with the 
original. The Coptic Psalter is a papyrus 
MS. of 156 leaves, measuring Il| inches by 
8^ inches. Tbe <}oires are 20 in number, 
and are signed with letters. All the pages 
were originally numbered with letters, one 
column of text containing 31 or 32 lines 
occupying each page. The handwriting is 
fine and bold but careful, and there is no 
coloured ornament. It should be noticed 
also that the manuscript contains the spuri- 
ous di. Psalm — a rare and interesting 
inclusion. 



Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Co. are about to 
include Sterne*8 ' Sentimental Journey ' in 
their extraordinarOy cheap series of the 
classics. 



A volume of critical papers by Goethe, 
translated by Mr. W. B. Rounefedlt, will be 
issued shortly by Mr. Waiter Scott in the 
' Scott Library ' Series. 

Mr. Walter Crane, of whom an interest- 
ing descriptive account from the pen of 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt appears m the 
current issue of Great TnoughU, is about to 
illustrate a less known pastoral by Spenser 
to follow his edition of the ' Faery Queen.' 
Messrs. Harper Bros, will publish * The 
Shepherd's Calender ' in October. 

Mr. Guy Boothby has written a new 
story of the Australian * back blocks,' which 
Messrs. Skeffington and Son will publish at 
an early date under the title of * Sheilah 
McLeod.' 



Mr. Grant Richards will publish Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne's version of Omar- 
Khayy&m's ' Rubaiyat,' some time during 
the month. 



Messrs. Harper Bros, are about iS^pul 



iS^puS* 
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lisli an illastrated edition of Mr. AnBte/s 
< The Tinted Yenus.' This laofchabla story 
has only appeared in paper covers so far, 
and a cloth-bound edition, with Mr. Ber- 
nard Partridge's illustrations, should prove 
acceptable to the resAing public. 

An unexpected addition to the 'Ererslej 
Series,' published bj Messrs. MacmiUan 
and Co., will be a reprint of the Bible (we 
presume the ' authorised ' version). It will 
occupy eight volumes, with the text 
arranged in paragraphs. 

Dr. Newman Hall, who has just returned 
from a holiday in Switzerland, is ss id to be 
engaged on his autobiography. It is under- 
stood that Messrs. Oassell and Co. are ne- 
gotiating for the book, which will be pub- 
lished under the title of ' Sixty Years Ago, 
by an Octogenarian.' 



A new norel by Mr. W. Olark Eussell, 
entitled ' The Two Captains,' will be issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo. 
in the early autumn. Among other works 
of fiction promised by them are : ' Barbara 
Blomberg: a Romance of the Days of 
Charles V .,' by Professor Georg Ebers, 
and 'The Oarstairs of Castle Craig: a 
Chronicle, edited from the Notes of John 
Ffoulke Carstairs, Esq.,' by Hartley Oar- 
michael, M.A. 

Under the title ' Eacing and Chasing,' 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. have in 
the press an illustrated volume of sportins^ 
stones and riLctohes by Mr. A. E. T. 
Watson, editor of The Badminton Magawine. 
The same firm also announce a new book 
for golfers called ' Colonel Bogey's Sketch^ 
Book,' by Mr. B. Andre, of the West Herts 
Golf Club. 



Mr. F. H. S. Merewether acted as 
Beuter's sj>eoial correspondent during the 
Indian famine, and travelled through the 
famine-stricken districts of our Indian Em- 
pire. An account of his experiences will 
shortly be published by Messrs. A. D. Innes 
and Co., in an illustrated volume entitled 
* Through the Famine Districts of India.' 

An account of the experiences of an officer 
in the native irregular cavalry in India and 
elsewhere will be publishea ehortly by 
Messrs. Innes and Co. in a volume entitled 
'Twelve Tears of a Soldier's Life.' The 
work has been edited from the letters of 
Major W. T. Johnson by his widow. The 
same firm also announce ' The Coldstr^eim 
Guards in the Crimea,' by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boss, C.B., of Bladensburg, being a 
sketch of the Crimean War, treating in 
detail of the operations in which the Cold- 
streams took part. The volume will con- 
tain numerous maps. 



*The Plagiarist,' a novel by a new 
writer, Wiluam Myrtle, will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson^ 
and Ferrier. 



publication a book of ' More Stories,' written 
and iUnstrated by himself. 

Mrs. Amelia Koehler, who died recently 
. in Mount Yemen, at the age of ninety-two, 
always claimed that to a chance remark of 
hers was dae the composition of ' The Last 
Bose of Summer.' When little more than 
a child she attended a school kept br a 
sister of Thomas Moore, and it was when 
the poet was visiting the school that the 
young girl plucked a solitary late autumn 
rose and presented it to the poet vdth the 
words, * Now I have given you the last rose 
of summer.' The poet caught at the phrase, 
wrote the now familiar verses at their in- 
spiration, and dedicated the poem to 
Amelia. Mrs. Koehler, who was a native 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was, as a child, a 
pet of General Blucher, leayes descendants 
to the fourth generation. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are about 
to add 'For the Flag 'and 'Clovis Dar- 
denior ' to their new uniform edition of 
Jules Yeme's works. It was over the first- 
named book that the author found himself 
involved in a libel case, happily without 
mnoh detriment to himself. 



Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferriei* 
will publish, in a few days, 'The Little 
Lump of Clay, and Other Five-minute 
Talks to Children,' by the Ber. H, W. 
Shrewsbury. 

Mr. James F. Sullivan has placed with 
Hepiin* J^iMRaxuif Greeui and Oor for early 



A new nov6l,entitled 'A Studio Mystery,' 
by the author of 'The Devil Tree of El 
Dorado,' will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Jarrold and Sons. 



Mr. Bernard Batigan will pubHsh his 
tenth volume of recitations about the 
middle of this month. It will be entitled 
' The Yictorian Beciter,' and wiU contain 
prose and poetical selections from the 
works of contemporary writers. 

A large part of the money necessary to 
purchase ifilmwood, James Bnssell Lowell's 
old home, and to incorporate it into the 

Eark system of Cambrioge, has been raised 
y prominent citizens, and there is a 
vigorous effort under way to induce the 
city t<5 appropriate the additional amount 
needed to complete the arrangement. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish in 
the course of a few days a new edition of 
' Pretty Michal,' by Maurus Jokai, in the 
uniform edition of Jokai'sworics now being 
issued. 



The amenities of American journalism 
are always interesting. We take the follow- 
ing from Harper^M Weekly of August 21 : — 

T7i6 Evming Fost does not oare for Badyard 
Kipling's locomotive stoiy in the current 
Bcri}yMT*s, It says that Mr. Kipling's hero 
(the new looomotive) uses ' low, blackguardly, 
vulgar language— a language very like that 
of the loafers and blackguards who hang 
around village stations.' Dear, dear^ that is 
dreadful; bat it discloses much more about 
the s1»te of mind of Th$ Fosi't reviews and 
his attitude to mankind than it does about 
Kipling's tale. The Fott speaks unwisely 
about the story, and, indeed, the whole 
paragraph which it devotes to that tale and to 
the sensational stories which the magazines 
might print if they dared seems somewhat 
sprained. To talk about 'the loafers and 
blackg^uarda who hang around village 
stations ' conveys aaite as misleading an idea 
of the people who live (and sometimes loiter) 
in American villages as would be convejed 
by a broad allasion to the 'supercilious prigs 
who infest the ofice of The Evening Poet.' 
Qi^e doubtless ma^ meet an ood^qi^ bhi^k* 



C^uurd at a village station, just as possibly one 
may sometimes encounter a prig in the vicinity 
of The Post ; but it is very unsafe to generalise 
on chances of that sort, for the average 
villager who loiters about the railroad station 
in the evening is as injuriously described 
when he is called a blackguard as the average 
contributor to (The Poet is when he is called 
a supercilious prig. 

The ' Dictionnaire G^6ral de la Langne 
Fran^aise,' from the beginning of the 17th 
century to the present day, is making 
steady progress. The latest part ranges 
from Negromance to Panicvle. On a so^ 
scale the editors. Professors Adolphe Hatz- 
fold and Ars^ne Darmesteter, assisted by 
M. Antoine Thomas, follow the New 
English Dictionar^s method of historical 
illustrative quotations. Twenty-one parts 
are now out, making 1,664! closely-prmted 
large octavo pages. The comi>let6 work 
will make about 30 parts, and will cost SO 
francs. We do not see where the publisher, 
Oharles Del^rave, Rue Soufflot, Paris, Ib 
going to get his profit. But the IHctionary 
is very creditable to French philology. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green* and do. sn- 
nounce for publication a new book by the 
authors of ' The Adventures of Two Batch 
Dolls and a Gk>lliwogg.' ' The Yegemen a 
ftevenge ' is the title of the Misses Upton's 
new production. 

Mr. Andrew Lang's contribution to 
juvenile literature this year will include 
' The Pink Fairy Book,' with illustrations 
by Mr. H. J. Ford. It will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. early in 
October. 



Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Go. hsTe 
in the press * Weeping Ferry, and Other 
Btories,' by Margaret L. Woods, author of 
•A Village Tragedy.', 

During a religious revival in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, a dusky ezhorter, speaking of 
the great condescension of Christ when on 
earth, said that He did not hesitate to 
associate with * publishers and sinners.' 



OBITUAET. 



Thb death of Sir George Osborne Morgan, 
M.P., which took place last week in bis 
71st year.removes an author of several legal 
and political works, who was more than 
commonly successful. One of the best 
translations in Exiglish — * Hexameters of 
the Edoguee of Virgil '—stands to his 
credit, as do also a standard work on 
'Chancery Practice' and some studious 
and thoughtful pamphlets on ' land reform ' 
and the 'Disestablishment ' question. 

The Bev. George Marshall, MA., the 
rector of Milton, Berks, who edited 'The 
Life and Writings of the late Eev. Osborne 
Gordon,' has just died at the age of 79. 

The death is also announced of Mr* 
Bobert Bamlett, once a familiar figure at 
the British Museum. 

We regret to record the death of mx. 
B. J. Mifiiken, who for twenty years has 
proved one of the most regular and able of 
contributors to Punch. Perhaps of wj 
work his famous ' ' Arry Papers ^ are most 
likely to be remembered; though we thinlc 
the poems which for many years flfl 
suppUed to Sir John TenmeTs weekly 
CiMiK)oii present a sponger olaim* 



s.unr. 
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]Cb.Hisak Stutlst's esaaji on literary 
irt are, in the main, well- written, although 
a good many opinions lie expreeees are 
lomewhat illogicaL He endeayours to 
pio?B that 'literary art, and indeed all art, 
is an organ in the hodj of human onltnre 
and life, and so dependent on all other 
ogans and all on it.* This organic riew, 
be aaji, implies that art segregative or 
egoiftio, art for art's sake, is as destmotive 
to real art as the opposite tendency, the 
altroistio, that is, ^e making art wholly 
lobeernent to some other organ in 
humanity, like religion or ethics. The 
writer declares that as the eye is 
bom the whole hody and for it, 
and only by a oonstant independence 
reaches its own best development, so also 
ii art dependent on the whole organism of 
oTilisation for its life and growth. 8aoh 
an opinion is, of oonrse, open to a good deal 
of argnment. However much we may differ, 
(xt however inclined to critliMse adversely 
%e main theory, it most be admitted that 
the majority of these essays contain sound 
thought, and betray an extensive knowledge 
of Httrature. Mr. Stanley is inclined to be 
p«dantio, and to affect an ostentatious style 
in places, but in general character the essays 
are tiioroughly readable and instructive. 

In dealing with the English love-song he 
points out how, in every nation, traces of the 
primeTal pastoral remain, the pastoral 
bmng the natural expression of a simple 
and mde age,|while the sonnet is the charac- 
tniitio form of love*song in an era of 
ooltnre. The sonnet, he declares, is 'the 
characteristic and consummate £ower of 
the Renaissance spirit' Regarding the 
npid decline of the love-song in ^e present 
igo, the writer thinks its cause may be 
bond in the fact that the fierce competition 
in fdence and industry leaves little time 
{or lom&ntic love, and it tends to become a 
oere incident in life. The freedom of 
iiK)dem society destroys the enchantment 
d diatanoe and the halo of romance which 
gathered about the fair damsel locked in 
<«fcle or convent. In Sir Philip Sidney's 
tints, observes the writer, ' for lacking skill 
o!a sonnet' one might lose his beloved; 
but now-a-days a bundle of bonds will 
<^o«nt for more that any packet of verses 
&o matter how tuneful. 

In dealing with Tennyson's rank as poet, 
P^e writer thinks that the Tennysonian tone 
it troe and clear, but not of the highest 
<Nity. Tennyson, he argues, is 'more 
•ipnaaive of sentiment and fknoy than of 
paenon and imagination,' and he declares 
'he ia a most brilliant virtuoso, but not a 
S^^t creative poet.' In this paper Mr^ 
Stanley is a trifle wearisome and says little 
^ is fresh or of interest, while his 

'^iBuki on Wordsworth ars equally tedious. 



His essay on 'Bealism,' although somewhat 
involved and pedantic, is worth reading. In 
oonsidering the much-vexed problem of 
the nude in art, and especially literary 
art, he points out how art is mostly used 
for unartistic enjoyment, 'to stir every 
passion and emotion but the assthetio.' 
Art^literary, graphic, musical, as well as 
dramatic — is continually diverted from its 
true purpose and made to minister to reality 
rather than to ideality. The writer thinks, 
and jnstiy, that if the art of the novelist is 
thus swerved by the popular taste it is not 
the artist's fault That people rsad <La 
Tern," Sappho,' and 'Jnde the Obscure,' 
to stimulate their passions rather than their 
nsthetio natures does not, from one point 
of view, attach blame to the writers, but 
Mr. Stanley goes on to ask novelistt 
whether they should not respect the weak- 
ness of the grand majority to whom their 
writings may oome, and whether other and 
less dangerous subjects may not gire full 
development to their creativeness. He 
condemns Zolaism as having sown great 
corr up tion, and contends that there is a 
crying need for some method of publication 
for the nude in literary art by which it will 
reach only those who are true artistic 
appreciators. 'In human life,' he says, 
'art is the consummate flower, and science 
is the root ; but though the root grow in 
dirt the flower need not smear itself with 
the slime.' 

The writer, in a paper on the future of 
literature, lays stress upon the neglect by 
the student of the study of current litera- 
ture. We must agree that too often is he 
led by his collegiate training to look slight- 
ingly on the art of his own times in favour 
of the supposed classics, and 'even to sneer 
at the present under eover of the past.' 
This, Mr. Stanley declares, is fatal to all 
productivity and usefulness in the present, 
and he is sound in his argument that the 
main interest of the student naturally 
and rightiy lies in the present. The book 
also contains a very readable essay on 
'Travels and Literature,' in which the 
writer contends that the chief reason why 
the great periods of English literature are 
for ever past is that the Englishman i* 
fast losing his insxdarity and is becoming 
a travelled cosmopolite. The paper on 
' St Simon and His Method ' contains but 
little that is fresh, but the criticism of 
Thoreau is clever, even though the writer 
may be a littie too fond of such ex- 
pressions as ' sophomoric crudeness,' ' callow 
maundering,' and 'gedogio bosh.' Again 
the article ' The Secret of Style ' is, on the 
whole, well written, although wanting in 
freshness. He tells us as if it were an 
opinion entirely novel that 'the root of 
style is emotaon' and takes unnecessary 
pains to show us how literary style rises 
and falls with sasthetic eabtion. Again* 
he asserts that ' the eritical sense is about 
lie iniieowBlon etths ereetiTeyower/ Wilb 



this, one can hardly agree entirely, for 
assuredly critics far outnumber writers, and 
the majority are those who, although they 
cannot create, can criticise. In theee dayg 
when popular writers sign contracts years 
ahead and turn out novel after novel with 
regularity and speed, style is apt to be dis- 
regarded. Sad though it may seem, it is 
nevertheless a fact that to-day the popular 
novelist cannot afford to spend too much 
tine upon his novel, or he will find his oon« 
tracts pressing upon him, and as the public 
are just as eager for slip-shod work, provide 
ing the story is a good one, as they are to 
welcome the sty list, the novelist has already 
learnt that the re- writing of sentences to 
obtain style is oftentime wasted. Hence 
to-day there are few stylists, but we cannot 
agree that their recognition is tardy. A 
stylist is always welcomed, but, alas ! only 
by the smaller and more cultured section 
of readers. The masses who read current 
fiction care very little about style as long 
as the author is one of repute and he has 
a story of human interest to tell. Mr. 
Stanley's book is, however, one to be read, 
for his views are mostiy impartial, and to 
the student his essays will prove in many 
ways nsef uL 

WillulH Ls Qviux. 



8BPTBMBSB BETIBWjfc- 

TEB CONTEMPOEAET, 

' DoN*i? go to Klondike ' is being dinned 
into our ears from so many sides that in 
sheer desperation some of us will be driven 
to go like the * financially miforeed bachelor ' 
of forty-six, who lately poured out his 
woes in The W€$tm%n$ter OaweiU, and de- 
cided that as he saw * no prospect of being 
able to niarry a nice, refined, musical ffin 
and maintain a suitable home,' he had 
better go to the Arctic regions. We wonder 
almost that some music-hall song-writer 
has not improved the occasion. A chorus 
something like this might serve i 

Elon-dike, Elon-dike, 

Show me the golden trail. 

I can't see my way to a carriage. 

Or else I bad gone in for marriage | 
But rather than fail, 
Ab I oan't go by rail, 

I will ride to the spot on a ' bike.' 

This would work in one of the absurd 
suggestions that has been made in the 
Press — ^the use of a cycle to accomplish the 
journey. Mr. Harry de Windt, in his 
article on 'The Klondike Gk>ldfields,' gives 
a more sober estimate of the possibihties, 
although he acknowledges that 'some of 
these luckless gold-seekers had actually 
bought bicycles, with the intention of 
riding into the gold district!' But even 
when one gets there, 'a Yukon mosquito 
will torture a dog to death in a few hounL 
and will drive bes^ and deer into the water.' 
According to Mr. Be Windt, 'valuable 
claims near Circle Oity have been deserted 
owing to their persistent onslaughts,' so 
that the mosquito plays the part of the 
snake in the legend as the protector of the 
yellow metaL It is interesting to leant 
that Klondike is simply a mispronunciation 
of tU||djfS|i.w«r4;{nbm^^ wWob 
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Signifies ' plenty of fish/ and is not, it seems, 
applied on the lucus a non lucendo prin- 
oi^e, for there are salmon there in July. 
Among the literary articles Mr.Symons's 
'Maelerlinok as a Mystic,' Mr. Hapgood's 
estimate of Mr. John Morley as a critic, 
and an unsigned article entitled ' A New 
Criticism of Poetry,' should attract atten- 
tion. The last is a spleneti3 outburst 
against the critics of all ages, but the 
writer himself deals out blows right and 
left at his contemporaries. Is he a. 'poet 
who has been badly treated? There are 
indications that way. But it seems the 
'deadliest method of modern critical ill- 
will is the conspiracy of silence now greatly 
in use, and against this there is no defence/ 
Oh, is there not P We imagined that Miss 
Gorelli had discoyered one. Possibly the 
writer means that an action for damages 
does not lie against a journal for ignoring 
a book. Well, if it ever comes to the law 
being altered to his liking we hope he will 
be the editor of a literary paper at that 
happy period. 

THE HEW CENTURY. 

The present editorship of The Times is 
compared unf ayourably with old editorships 
by Dyke Rhode in the first of a series of 
articles entitled * ftound the London Press.' 
Mr. Rhode, howeyer, belieyes that so long 
as The Times continues what it now is—the 
most complete history of European pro- 
gress during',the twenty-four hours before 
which each issue appears -^ neither its 
reputaj^ion nor its revenue will seriously 
suffer, though its literary staff should be 
recruited exclusively from the skittish 
clerics and the scheming ladies who haye 
stepped into the places once filled by T. N. 
Mozley, Henry Wace, Leonard Courtney, 
Antonio Galleuga. and Robert Lowe. He 
is not without hopes of a heayen-born 
editor of the old pattern reappearing in 
Printing House-square. Hugh Ticehurst 
writes in lively style ' about the position of 
Spain.' The genuine Spanish anarchist is 
represented as a much milder-mannered 
man than is commonly supposed. *The 
Spanish appetite for blood is so glutted at 
the bull-fight as to require little other 
indulgence. . . Beyond the fact that he 
is soaked in garlic and vile tobacco, the 
Spanish reyolutionary, where he can be 
found, is to-day for the most part as per- 
sonally unobjectionable as Don Quixote, 
and is unballasted by an ounce of the 
common-sense of Sancho Panza.' 



SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Second Notice.] 

MtSa BRADDON AT HOME. 

Miss Boaddon's peraonality is not nearly Bq 
well-knovrn as her fame would suggest. Much 
interest will be therefore taken in a long 
article about this popular and gifted author- 
ess in The Windsor by Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens. According to her sister novelist; 
Any one who did not know Miss Braddon 
might be forgiven for expecting to find in the 
author of fif fcy-sik books — to which number^ 
exclusive of short stories. Miss Braddon 
attained with the publication of 'London 
Pride V4 woman ezolusiyely of one idea and 



one occupation. He might almost expect to 
find a woman chained to her desk, with wild 
and dreamy eyes fixed ever upoa the plots con- 
tinuously surging through her brain, and with 
but a modicum of absent-minded attention to 
spare for any other subject under heaven. 
But any one who constructed for himself an 
ima^e of Miss Braddon on these lines would 
be smgularly wide of the mark. Miss Braddon 
has never allowed her special work as a 
noyelist to crowd out of her life her everyday 
work as a woman. The beautiful old house at 
Richmond— a Georgian mansion dating from 
1720 — ^has been her home for many years, and 
it bears witness to her ti^tes in alloirections. 
In Miss Braddon's own private ' den ' are rows 
upon rows of books^ which add to the attrac- 
tion of their printed matter the final charm 
of beauty of binding — books^ the mere hand- 
ling of which is a pleasure. There are sun- 
dry first editions, too — notably a curious copy 
of 'The Cenci,' published in Italy— but for 
these Miss Braddon has no special love. She 
does not share the feeling which keeps a 
shabby binding merely because it is rare. 
She would put all her fayourites into the 
richest and most perfect dress ayailable. 
That Miss Braddon has a geouine love and 
appreciation of country life, with all its peace* 
ful beauty of sight and sound, no one who has 
read her books needs to be told. That she is 
wonderfully quick to see and feel changes of 
light and effects of colour is another foregone 
conclusion. The New Forest is aa familiar to 
her as it was to ' Vixen ' and * Vixen's ' readers, 
and for Kiohmond-park and all the surround- 
ing country she has the tender affection born 
of long and intimate association. 

MRS. METNELL. 

The English Illusirated, amongst its fiction 
and sketches, contains an interesting inter- 
view with Mrs. Meynell, the poet and essayist, 
from which we extract the following informa- 
tion : 

Mrs. Meynell began life as Alice Thompson. 
When she was hardly more than an infant, her 
father and mother left Eneland to reside in 
Genoa, and there Alice and her elder sister, 
Elisabeth Thompson, of * The Boll Call/ now 
Lady Bntler, chiefly spent her childhood and 
early jontb. The education of bis daughters was 
the objeot to which Mr. Thompson devoted his 
life. One of Mrs. Meynell's essays is a restrained 
and touching tribute to her father's memory. . . 
In 1895 appeared Mrn. Meyneirs fimt volame, 
' Prelades, by A. G. Thompson ; with lUnstra- 
tions and Ornaments by Elizabeth Thompson.' It 
was a slender volume, containing thirty-seven 
poems, with six full-page illnstracions, and it was 
but coldly received but critics and public alike. 
Mrs. Meynell's first magazine work appeared in 
the Tablet, Architect, and various art joarnals. 
She also contributed frequently to Merry Inland, 
a literary monthly magazine, edited by Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. . . In 1891 she had no intention of 
republishing her essays or poems, and that she 
has done so is largely due to Mr. John Lane, the 
energetic publisher of the Bodley Head. He 
wrote to Mr. Henley, the brilliant editor with 
whom the name of the Scots or National Observer 
is inseparably associated, to ask if it was likely 
that Mrs. Me>nell would consent to republish 
the essays which had made their first appearance 
in that journal. The happy result of this nego- 
tiation was * The Bhythm of Life, and Other 
Essays ' and * Poems,' being a reprint of * Pre- 
lades ' with a few omissions and adaitions. With 
the ezoeption of a volnme of selections from the 

Soetry of Dr. Gordon Hake, which she edited, 
uring the same year, for Mr. Lane, Mrs. Mey- 
nell published nothing more until 1896, when 
*The Colour of Life' and 'The Children' 
appeared. Mrs. Meynell is happily married, as 
numbers of English and Americans who have 
visited her ohsrming house in Palace Court, 
Kensington, are well aware. Her hnsband, Mr. 
Wilfrid Mevnell, is editor and proprietor of a 
Boman Catnolio journal, The Weekly Beaisterj 
he is also a journalist of exceptional oapaci^. 

The little readers of The Rosebxtd may share 
the cricket eatl^usiaim of their elders ia the 



amnsing account of 'Cats at Cricket/ as told 
by H. A. L., who informs ns that : 

Tabbies, if I'm told aright, 

Are very good at cricket. 
They do not often dress to play— 

At least, I never saw them. 
They may have done so just to-day, 

To let the artist draw them. 



SEBIALa 



Mkssbs. Casskll and Co,'s monthly batch 
includes Cottage Gardening (Part 88), CcwseU'j 
Cfasetteer of Chrtai Britain and IreUmi (Part 
48), and Work. 



The follcwing books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

The Mornings of the King of Prussia; or, 
the Art of Beigning. Translated from the 
French by Colonel S. H. 8. Inglefield, late 
Lieut.-Colonel Boyal Artillery. With a Por- 
trait of Frederick the Great. ' Doubts have 
been expressed/ says Colonel Inglefield, 'as 
to whether Frederick the Great wrote '*The 
Mornings of the King of Prussia," and the 
only name suggested is Voltaire, who lived a 
good deal at the Court of Sans Souci, and 
was intimate with the King.' But the trans- 
lator makes an nnequivo^ claim for the 
King. It certainly seems indabitable. The 
'Mornings' consist of letters to a nephew 
on the ' Art of Beigning/ We cannot deny 
that many of the sentiments and yiews which 
are expressed give one a poor idea of the 
King's principles. It is policy, policy, 
from beginning to end. As for principle, 
yon look in vain for it. The clever- 
ness is yery apparent. Let ns hope that 
some thrones are established on better foon- 
dations ! If not, the art of reigning seems 
close akin to the conjuror's art. (Gibbings 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Wayside Echoes. By George S. Astins. 
Moral essays in which the didactic element is 
everywhere oflfensively present. We have no 
quarrel with the excellent aims of the author; 
his views are orthodox, and we s appose he 
has a right to express them. But when the 
matter is cemmonplace one looks for an aton- 
ing grace of style. The quest in this instance 
is vain. (King, Sell, and Bailton. 2s.) 

r^ Making of England. By John Richard 
Green. The fact that Mr. Green's excellent and 
exhaustive work, which was published in 1882, 
and could then only be acquired in a substantiRl 
and expensive form, can now be obt;ained in 
two compact and handy volumes at aboafc a 
third of the original price, is sufficient to earn 
for the useful and catholic ' Eversley 
series an enthusiastic support from all lovers 
of good books. Many works, such as the one 
before ns, are quite beyond the reach of those 
who would be possibly most appreciative of 
them ; but now, with patience and thanks 
to the 'Eversley' and similar us^ 
ful libraries, this need no longer be 
BO. The popularity of The Making qf Englani 
is evinced in the fact that since its first puh- 
lication in January, 1882, four editions have 
been called for which for such a work w » 
respectable record, even allowing for the 
lengthy interval between the third edition, 
which appeared in 1885, and the present one. 
(Macmillan and Co., Ltd. lOs.) . 

The Christian World Pulpit The fifty-flra« 
volume of this budget of sermonio literature 
is characterised by the freshness which has 
distinguished its predecessors. Iw P*g«» 
reveal that unity which is none too co'^^^T 
in the religious world. Sermons by ^.f^'r' 
men and Nonconformists are given wita wo 
greatest impartiaUty, the utterances frj?^!* 
pulpits of St. Pi^ul'Q a^d Wwtfimustor AD W 
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takings their place alongside those from the 

roftrnnifi of Diseentinf? Charobes. The list of 
pmehers indode the best known men in both 
eoffiMiinions. (James Clarke and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

Hor%€'s Guids to Whitby, This is merelj a 
fifth edition of this illustrated desoriptire 
toeooiit of places of interest in and aronnd 
Whitby. We have already favonrably referred 
to earlier editions of tne work. (Whitby : 
Home and Son. Is.) 

miAv Past and Present By Bobert B. 
Holt, FJLS.L. Visitors to this favoarite 
Kortb-East coast watering-place will be 
iaterested in the collection of oorions anti- 
qtisrisn and topographical information col- 
lected together in these pages. A series of 
fo-y good photographs of modem Whitby ac- 
company the letterpress, thoogh precisely 
what connection they bare with the work 
weare nnable to discover. (Copas and Co.) 

Bishops of the Day. The demand for snch a 
work as this woald not seem to be very greats 
but those who can find a need and interest in 
i'biogTaphical dictionary of the archbishops 
and bishops of the Chordi of England and of 
allCharohee in communion there with through- 
oot the world' may turn with confidence to 
Xr. Frederic S&wrey Lowndes's pages. The 
dictionary is arranged topographically, but an 
additionid index of surnames renders refer- 
ence simple. (Grant Bichards. Ss.) 

The Art and Faeiiine of Oyeling, Though 
wmewhat late in the season, there is yet time 
for the amateur cyclist to possess himself or 
henelf of this ezceUent little handbook on 
the iubject, compiled by Messrs. B. T. 
Maeredy and A. J. Wilson, a fourth edition 
of which, rerised and enlsrged and brought 
np to date, has been sent to us. Cycling 
knowledge is largely a thing that must be 
aeqaired by ex])erience, but this does not 
apply to the numerous hints and suggestions 
of which the tourist, the racing-man, and 
the casual rider may arail himself. (Archibald 
Conatable and Go. Is.) 

Empty Poekete, By Mildred Berkeley. This 
bttle book takes its title from the first of half- 
a-dozen stories, some merry, some pathetic, 
and all well- written. Those of our readers 
who now and again take part in 'Penny 
Betdings,' or the like, will be glad to know of 
iometiuiig bright and unexceptionable, and 
tbey may safely lay Mrs. Berkeley under con- 
tribation. We should like to tell 'Empty 
Pockets' and 'The Becompense,' but that 
woold not be fair. ' The Baby Exchange ' helps 
one to think well of human nature, and ' A 
Paismg Craze ' is a genial skit about the New 
Woman. 'His Calendar' is tragic, but not 
orij^nal,and the only story of the six that 
B^kes us as somewhat pointless ; and the 
printer's reader has nodded over it. (Edwin 
Tanghan and Co. Is. 6d.) 

i Key to English Antiquities, By Ella S. 
Annitage. This is a multum in parvo written 
■pdcially for the behoof of dwellers in the 
bnsy hires of Sheffield and Botherham. Fully 
iUoatrated and the result of conscientious 
itody. Miss Armitage's book deserves aheartj 
welconae. She has certainly done much to 
^ect her kindly purpose : ' to bring a great 
pleanire within the reach of many persons 
wbo would never think of themselTCS as 
istiqnarians.' (Sheffield: Wm.Townsend. 7s.) 

The Ideal City, The Crownhig Vision of 
Patmoi. By Eev. John Thomas, M.A., of 
l^iverpool. It is the author's design, in this 
Tolnme of sermons, to 'present as complete a 
^ew as is possible within such a bri^ com- 
PJ«, of the ideal city described by John in 
»e Apocalypse,' chapters xxi. and xxii. It is 
«r. Thomas's opinion that ' John's wonderful 
^^eation has not taken its place, as it ought 
wbare done, at the head of the goodly com- 
ply of ideal states,' such as the Bepublio 
w Plato, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 
fi« takes a view of the rision of the Apostle 
tbieh difltrs in great respect from those ■ 



with which many Christian people are familiar. 
We agree with it in general St. John did not 
describe the excellences and glories of a 
distant heaven, but indicated in a transcen- 
dently beautiful way the true features of are- 
deemed church — ^that iSfOf aredeemed humanity 
upon the earth. If we had to study, for the sake 
of preaching upon, those most entrsncing chap- 
ters of that wonderf al Book of the Revelation, 
we should like.to have this able volame close at 
hand. (Arthur H. Stockwell and Co. 89. 6d.) 

Shakespeare and the Bible. Shakespeare : a 
Beading from The Merchant of Venice ; Shakes- 
pearians. Sonnets with their Scriptural Har- 
monies. Interpreted by Charles EUis. Form- 
ing the Victorian Edition of previously pub- 
lished contributions towards the fuller under- 
standing of the Poet's obligations to the 
Bible. Ko doubt Shakespeare knew and 
reverenced the Scriptures. It is probable 
that he was thoroughly familiar with the 
Genevan Version, and the Bible passages are 
herein printed from that version, which ' was 
the favourite of the people.' We are always 
grateful to any man, who, like our author, 
renders a loving tribute to the immortal 
memory of this 'fancy's child,' whose extra- 
ordinary genius places him in the topmost 
rank of the world's poets. (Houlston and 
Sons. 88. 6d.) 

Studies of Character from the Old Testament. 
By the late Thomas Guthrie, D,D. We 
counsel those who were bom too late to make 
the acquaintance of this noble preacher to at 
least procure this small volume, which will 
show how a master of his art treats of nine 
heroes of faith belonging to Old Testament 
times. Let us never forget Guthrie ! Young 
preachers should study these chapters. 
(Burnet and Isbister. 2s. 6d.) 

Hero TaUs from Sacred Story, By Bev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. We advise Sunday- 
school superintendents, evangelists, and 
workers in connection with Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons and the Christian Endeavour 
movement to make the acquaintance of this 
book. It will put vigour and sympathy into 
their endeavours and their addresses ; and all 
the more so if thty do their own best, apart 
from the assistance which it will aiford. Dr. 
Banks is a live man, and he understands how 
to infuse life into others. (Funk and Wag- 
nails Co.) 

Sanitary and Social Questions of the Day. 
By an Observer. The author, shielding his 
modesty with anonymity, treats some topics 
of social import with knowlege and sense. 
The firs£ part is taken up for the most part 
with discussing the training of children. The 
second part is concerned with snch questions 
as Legislation and Sanitation, Building Sites 
and Soils, Barrack Dwellings and Health 
Besorts. We cannot praise too highly Uie 
spirit in which the subjects treated are dealt 
with, and the zeal is not, as is so often the 
case, divorced from knowledge. (The Cotton 
Press. 2s.) 

%* PukUshers, when sending books for revievi 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



%^ The Editor does not hold himself reepon' 
sible for the custody or return of unsolicited 
eoniiibutions, even when stamps are sent. 

LBTTEBS TO THB EDITOB. 



TEM imSR BROGUE IN FICTIOE. 
SiB, — In a recent criticism of Bolf Boldre- 
wood's latest story, your reviewer states that 
the Irish life depicted therein is very well 
done. People who really know Irish life as 
it is, and, indeed, as it, for long, has been, 
cannot readily agree with him. In the pas- 
sage quoted, where Blake is said to try and 
tly carry off the peculiarly unfortunate 



remark of his beautiful daughter, the words 
made use of by him are not those usually 
used by men in his position. One is aware 
that it is a long.accepted custom that 
English, and especially Scotch lady writers, 
should invariably make their Irish characters 
speak in what they are pleased to call ' the 
brogue.' It is true that much of this class 
of writing is, wittingly or unwittingly, 
ephemera], yet is it no less a violation of the 
artistic to perpetuate long-standing miscon- 
ceptions. Many people— ordinary observers 
of what goes on around them — with no pre- 
tensions to the subtleties of « original ' crea- 
tion recognise the fact that Irish people, as a 
rule, speak the ' Queen's English ' with average 
correctness. They are not guilty of such 
violations of modem custom as to pronounce 
queer, ' quare,' sheep, * shape/ &c„ Ac., nor do 
they use the tortuous phrases that the 
quickened imaginations of outside writers — 
when they tonch upon things Irish — place in 
the mouliis of their characters. If the por- 
trayal of any portion of Irish society is a 
necessity to &e development of the required 
page-bulk of the present-day writer, we, 
who claim to be an artistic people, 
have some cause [for complaint against the 
'invincible ignorance' of our unsolicited 
'word-painters.' Nor are all our women, 
whether maids or widows, eternally in pur- 
suit of the 'kudos' of even the eligible 
colonial. We are, of course, long used to* 
misrepresentation of various kinds, and have 
still enough charity left in us to continue, 
with an indulgent smile, our pity ; but in 
view of the results of latter-day decadency 
many of us cannot longer conceal the fact 
that-~8olely in the interests of whatever of 
the artistic is left to us — a gentle protest 
against the old order of things may be, at 
the moment, opportune. We have now 
svndicates for the opening up of the land to * 
tne trained eye and ear of the foreign writer 
— excursion fares too. We would ask them 
to come amongst as ; our hospitality will be 
extended to them, our every-day speech 
employed in bidding them welcome. We will 
then have an opportunity of saving them from 
the future perpetration of uncaUed-for and 
inartistic caricatures. — Yours, &c., 

J. P. O'Callaohan. 
Belfast. 



WILL AUB SHALL. 

Sir, — In his ' Outlines of English Grammar' 
(18th edition) the late J. C. Curtis, B.A., for 
many years Principal of Borough-road Train- 
ing College, says :—' The verb shall in the 
first person simply foretells ; in the other per- 
sons it commands. The verb will in the first 
person denotes intention or resolution on the 
part of the agent: in the other persons it 
Bimplj foretells,' The above rule is also en- 
shrined in an ancient and fearful bit of dog- 
gerel much older than Cnrtis's Grammar : 

In the first person simply shall foretells ; 

In iKll a threat or else a promise dwells ; 

Shall^ in ihe seoond and the third, does threat ; 

Will simply then foretells the fatnre feat. 
— Tours truly, 

W. FnfNBxoBs. 



Sir^ — A brief reference may help to show the 
great distinction between them. Our Lord 
said, 'Ye will not come to Me that ye may 
have life.' Suppose He had said, 'ye shtJl 
not'P A.D. S. 



Sir,-^Mr. Janes is somewhat in error in 
supposing that he is the originator of the 
rule. If he refers to Bain's ' English - 
Grammsr' (written, strange to say, by a 
Scotchman), first published by Messrs. Long- 
mans, twenty- five years ago, he will find the 
rule for the use of ' shall ' and ' will ' set forth 
at considerable length. Educated Scotchmen 
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are not M ignorsnt of the English langna^ 
M Mr, Janes tliink0."-FaitlifiilIv Tonrs, 

J. C. Thokbok. 



TBM macomr ststsm. 

8ir,-*-It thonld be remembered that manj 
pnblishers, for the pnrpoie of pntbing their 
■alee, gire saeh Tery liberal terms that 
retailers oan afford on^snoh books to allow the 
odioMt '8d. in the shilling ' disoonnt, and yet 
auUce a living profit. 

On the other hand, the ' net priesi ' boom 
has for its real object the desi^ to make the 
book Uoh ehsapw to the pablie than if the 
usuid ^ trade terms' were added to the pub- 
lished price merely to be taken off agaia 

On tne general question it appears that 
this diiconnt system originated with the 
'JVee Trade' movement ; and if the nation 
should erer reverse Cobden's policy then 
retail booksellers may look lor better times ; 
but> as matters stand, they share in the 
general •Imnp with arrieulturists and others i 
otherwise, I do not beUere in the power of 
any organisation or oombination to benefit 
them efeotnally.— -Faithfully yours, 

August 96. P. K. B. 

•iriWEEt QOD.' 

8ir,— Anent the title of Mr, B. Le Galllenne's 
newest book, ' If I Were Qod/ it seems to me. 
as an average reader, that we are in as great 
need of a censor of titles for literary prodne* 
tions as for stage plays. 

Some years ago Mr. Bobert Buchanan was 
refuted permission to use the title of bis novel* 
' God and the Blan,' in its dramatised form ( 
and was obliged to adopt instead 'Storm 
Beaten.' 

Kothing ean be more absurd than some of 
the titles affected by the .writers so much in 
▼ogua at present. It wouldseem that if they 
oanaot secure a sensation in the text, they 
make every endeavour to make up for the 
want by astartUng title.~Iam, Sir, Yours, &a.« 
H. Bivowooi>-Pai.c9. 

[There seems nothing unusual in these 
di^s in Mr. Le Galliaine's title. Have we 
not had ' Ood and tiie Ant,' 'If Ciirist eame 
to Ohioago,' and other works in which sacre d 
names are used ? Nor is the assumption* of 
divinity for man one that is unheard of in 
the New Theology.— Ed. L, IT.] 

QUMBIM8. 

[Th$ Bditob doM not guofomiee imm$Mt49 
insertion ef qnorUo, and cannot onter into cerrf- 
opondoneo regardiing ihoir non4n$ortion, TfUl 
oorreopondoiiti pUaoo wriU dearly f] 

AUTHOB WAlfMD— 

a) 

' I ssv to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou msjeat meet 
In lane, highway, or ooen street, 
Tiiat lie, and we, and all men move 
XTader a oaaepy of Love 
As broad as uie blue sky above.' 

* What delights oan eqnal those 
That stir the spirit's inner depths, 
When one who loves, but knows not, 
Beaps a trath from one who lo?es and knows t ' 
•-Btlanb. 

BlFlBBHCB WaKTBD— 

To the lines— 

' Alas 1 how easily thin|^8 go wrong, 
A sigh too deep or a kiss too long ; 
And then a mist and a blinding rain, 
And things are never the same again.' 
-^. J. W. 

Who were Amyntor and Theodora? An old 
prhit, with this title, represents a yonng woman 
dieesed in white being oondnoted over roogh 
rooks by men Uke sailors or fishermen, and meet- 
ing a young man, who shovs great joy at seeing 
her. Who were Hopinon and Oandarettaf 



Another old print with this title represents two 
9hildren.--0. M. M. 

ANSWERS. 

[Whm amwiring quoriot, kindly fivo ih$ dai$ 
(^ fiiery. All anowert aro to h$ d^^mtd gny 
UkUouo, Letton addretud to qy^orieti, ca/ro rf 
Editor, eatuiot %$ forwardid,^ 
AxrrKOBS Foumd— ' 

To SnsxBB.— <8) Meriau's Bqag, Tennyson's 
' VorssUrs,' Aet i. Se. 1.— B. 0. W. 

To Obitz.-- (1) if from a shoet jpeem entltied 
*The Tapestnr Weavers.' by A. (}, Ohesters.^ 
W. BneKiHa Wilsob. Lisbnin, Ireland. 

To BiTTT.— The verse quoted is the last of 
the poem by Bfr. Lewis Morris, entitled *The 
Trae Man.'^ (Songs of Two Worlds i Fimt 
Series).— W. Ebskzbb Wiwob, Lisbum, Irehmd. 

To SsiiiBisai.— For the origin end meaning 
of the Ayrnw see that word in Smith's ' Pio- 
tionary of Greek and Bomao Antiquities,' and 
the article ' Pionysns ' in the ' DiotioBary of 
Greek and Boman Biography.'— S. G. D. 



PWBLI0ATJ0N8 OF THB TflBK. 

rietlmi. 

9f 4urLiT0B'e Luob. By aUnenBT Hodus. 
InTwoYols. (B. Bentley and Son. 128.) 

Av Ammbioajk ExraBOB. The Story of the 
Fourth Empire of Franoe, By Louis Tbaot. 
Illustrated. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

Fobtunb's FooTyiXLS, By G. B. Buboib. 
(O.Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 3s. fo.) 

Postibitt : its Verdicts and its Methods ; or. 
Democracy a.d. 9100. (WiUiauM and Norgate.) 

An Anobl of Byix.. By Gbbtbudb Wabobii. 
(Wm. Stevens, Ltd. ls.ed.) 

FivB o'GloobTba. By Wix.i.lucP, HowiLLe. 
Author's Edition. (Edinburgh i Bavid Boaglas. 

MASTiBiLiif BiABT. By Captain Mabbtat. 
ninstrated Edition. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
ds.6d.) 

SOOTTISH BOBDBB LitB. Bv JAKBS C. DiB- 

imr. iMethuen aad Co. 8s. 6d.) 
Bl#imipiiy» History, naa Travel. 

yiOTOBU.QuBBHA.NDElC?BBSS. ByBlGHABB 

Davbt. (The Boxbnrghe Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

Enqlish Local Govbbnkbrt ov To-Dat. A 
Study of the Belations of Local and Central 
Government* By Muo BoT Maltbib. (New 
York: Columbia University.) 

Tabbs abq Whbat. a Memorial of John 
Wyoliffe. ByCHABLBS Ttlob Wbll. (Head- 
'ey Brothers. 2s. net.) 

Black's Guidb to thb (Tltdb, Bivbb abd 
FiBTB. Edited by M. J. B. Baddblbt and E. D. 
JoBDAB. (AandC.Blaek. Is.) 

Thb Wat About Sokbusbtsbibb. By 
Hbnbt Habboub. (Diffe and Son. Is. aet.) 

A Guidb to Zbbmatt and thb Mattbb- 
HOBB. By Bdwabo Whtmfbb. Dhutrated. 
(John Murray. 8s.) 

BcrBNs' Clabibda: Brief Papers eonoeraing 
the Poet's Benowaed Correspoadent. Compiled 
from various sourees bv Jobb D. Boas, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh} John Grant.) 
■Iseellaneaus. 

Tbb Book oy Bbbams abd Ghosts. By 
Abdbbw Labu. (Longamns, Green, and Co. 6s.) 

Thb Kbw Fiotiob, and Other Essays on 
Literary Subjects. By H. D. Tbaill. (Hurst 
andBiackett, Ltd. «s.) 

Thb BBOTOLOPiBDiA OP Spobt. Edited by 
^e Eabl ov Suffolk and Bbbkshibb, Hbdlbt 

Efps's CkKJOAnra.— Coooa-Bib Extract (Taa-Hke).— 
The cboioest roasted nibs (brokraop beans) of the 
nataral Cocoa on being sabjeotad to powarfal 
bjdraulic praak'ira, give forth their excess of oil, laar. 
log fnr osa a tnaly llaToarad powder-— 'Coooaiae.* a 
prodbct which, when prepared with. b<^Dg water, has 
the conaisteDce of tea, of which it it now beneficially 
taki Jf the place with many. Its aotire prineiple beinf 
a aentle nerve stuBaiant, supplies the needed flBetgy 
withett^ nadaly exciting the systea. IMA only ui 
tins, by arocers. labeUed 'James Bops and Co.« Lt^, 
HomcMpathie Oneadsts, Iioadom'— tlnVT. 1 



Pbbk, and F. G. Atla&o. Part YII. (Lawreaes 

and Bullen. 2s. 6d.) 

PBBiBiaets. 

A KOTB OB THB KaTZQBAXi GALLBBT OP 

Bbitisb Abt. (Oxfords 21, St. Margaret's, 
road.) OlivbDaibtbbb'sMatb; ABubawat 
Davobtbb : Globt Coltbfoot's Tbxftatiov; 
Ab Eldbb Bbotbbb. (Hodder and Stooghtos. 
Id. eaeh.) Stbfhbm Gbbllbt. (%T. 8. Id.) 
Thb Plaob of thb Cbucifixion. With Flaiu. 
(Houli ton and Sons. 6d,>^FFiclAL Guinxs to 

THB G.W., THB L. ABD N.W., THB G.N., THS 

L.B. ABD S.C., THB G.E., THB S.B., the L. ahd 

S.W., ABD THB MiDLABD BilLWATS. (OsBStU 

and Co., Ltd., 8d. eaeh.) 



PBITATB SiJLBg COLUMV, 

XlXV-^JEtU WOMDB OMM FMMMT. 

BOOKS. 

Wavtbd.— Books and novels on Iplritiislliai 
Oeenltism, and kindred snbjeels i also old and enriooi 
novels and books on aMdem travel.— <Lists with prion 
to Broos, 0SS Works, Shotley-bridge, Co. Dorbam. 

MAQAZINE8 AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Foa SAUk— * Strand Kagasina,' 'Pall MaU,' 'P«|^ 
son,' and 'Windsor.' Sent, rolO; and parts. Tbt 
works of B.H|gsard, IS vols, s Zola* U toIs. j 0. Vojh, 
6 vols. J K. CoreUi, 5 vols.; T. Bardy, S Toli.t 0. 
SUot, 7 Tols.; all best editions; 100 Tola, of BobQ*i 
pnblieations, £5 ; all kinds of books la Stook.~ J. W. 
Bobinson, 85, Clive-road, West Pnlirioh, Londes, 8,8. 

STAMPS. 
Foa Sals.— Canada Jnbilee. already searoe, will 
become rare; Ojprua, Java, Malta, Fera, Faaehcl, 
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A PBIKCE OW CEICKBT.* 



Cbicest is a game remarkable for the 
gadd^inesa with which it supplies idds 
for the worship of the section of the 
ffeneral public that delights to accumu- 
late knowledge pertaining to the average 
or analysis of each bright particular hero. 
In this great pastime tiie vagaries of 
fortmie are so pronounced that the new- 
comer at the beginning of the season may, 
at its dose, occupy a positionof tre- 
mendons importance on the list of first- 
class statistics, and may spend the winter 
bappyin the assorance of possessing a 
name that is a household word wherever 
cricket commands the homageit deserves. 
This is, perhaps, to put the matter for- 
ward with a touch of exaggeration, as 
most of those who at last stand out as 
notable figures in county or international 
cricket hkve been more or less under 
obserration at schools and colleges ; bat 
^e rapidity with which immortals of the 
bat or the ball are made is so extra- 
oidinary that a writer is tempted to in- 
dulge in a small departure from accuracy 
wh^ commenting upon the mushroom 
growth of athletic bigwigs. Kumar Shri 
Banjitsinhji was a noticeable figure 
wveral years ago, for he was includ^ in 
the Cambridge deven in 1892, but at the 
begpnning of 1896 he was very far indeed 
trom being what he had become when 
the season was over. In less than two 
years he has changedfrom an interesting 
^^^loatemr to the most popular player now 
before the public. . It is a temptati<»i to 
inake an exception in favour of the 
Gloucestershire skipper, but we do not 
beliere that even W. G. Grace himself, 
^^ the present time, is so dear to spec- 
^m as Prince Banjitsinhji — ^the terror 
of the finest bowlers, and the visible sign 
that our national game deserves a phK)e 
^ a conqueror beside the sworn of 
England. JDuring the last two years the 
wthor of The Jubilee Booh of Cricket has 
^^hted thousands upon thousands of 
^thnsiasts by his masterly displays at 
^wicket, payiiig in * centuries' for the 
^^^uration and affection of those whose 
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keenness and tenadty and knowledge 
of all the ins and outs of the 
game are so remarkable that we feel in- 
clined to speak of them as professicmal 
spectators. All this time the Prinee has 
kept his eyes open ; he has been on the 
alert to pick up every possible scrap of 
information about cricket i he has grown 
wise about dry and sodden turf, the 
effects of sun and wind upon the pitch, 
the solids and fluids most suitable for the 
luncheon interval, and hundreds of other 
matters, as will be discovered by all who 
make a point of reading the capital 
chapters in which the Prince proves him- 
self as much at home on foolscap as he 
is on grass. 

It will be granted that at this time of 
day it is xfkthsr difficult for any writer on 
criekBt to say much that is ncrrel about 
fielding and' batting and bowling. 
Prince Banjitsinhji has had miany pre- 
decessors who, as practical exponents of 
the game as it is played by the flower of 
Eng^h cricketers, luave written foil and 
able essays dealing with what they have 
deemed of prime importance ; but none of 
them, so far as we can recollect, has 
taken «uoh pains to be thorough. No 
point is too snudl to attract the Prince's 
attention, and the advice given is in 
nearly evenr case above criticism. If 
you need refreshment in the middle of a 
long innings, be sure that water is the 
best possible drink. The author under 
review has made big scores in plenty, 
and has often stopped for a few moments 
to quench his thirst. Possibly, in 
spite of Brahmanical interdict, he 
has made trial of many fluids stronger 
than water (the Surrey loving-cup is not 
prepared by a partisan of the temperance 
movement), and is, therefore, in a 
position to speak with authority. There 
can be no doubt that for nineteen out of 
twenty batsmen a little water is the most 
refreshing drink imc^nable. Alcohol 
should te avoided, however small the 
<}uiEuitity ; tea is likely to cause profuse 
perspiration. The P^ce has. a remark 
or two to make about a cricketer's cleanli- 
ness. Some players are far too sparii^ 
of pipeclay. They come on to the field 
witn soiled boots, and often wear pads 
indescribably dirty. It would be well 
for aJl captains, both by precept and by 
practice, to strive with assiduity ior the 
purpose of encouraging evetr member of 
his team to ta3ce the field witnout a single 
sign of untidiness. 

Those who have a large interest in our 
coming champions— in other words, the 
lads not yet passed from the somewhat 
narrow range of public school cricket — 
will read the following extract with 
avidity. 

Coael^liiff. 

Before taking the variouB parts of fielding 
in detail, it may be well to say just a few 
ifords aoont the syttem of cricket manage- 
ment in Bngliih fohools. At nearly all the 
larger schoolBitiBnominaUjiiL the hands of the 
Ix^a The liaad-master, of course^ Mserves 
to himself the right of interfering in any way 



hm bmj think proper. In most caaes, how« 
erer, the moving force in the aohool cricket is 
either one of the assistant masters or an old 
boy who takes interest in his former school* 
or the professional engaged as bowler and 
coach. The authority and infloenoa of tke 
adviser, whether amatenr or professioaal, 
depend almost entirely npon his achievements, 
his repatation, or his personality in funeral. 
That boys require an adriser is obtions, fbr 
no schoolboy can in the nature of things Iwa 
really ^ood judge of cricket or know miach 
abont the game. And nsnally those boys who 
know most understand best that without an 
experience more extensive than their own it it 
impossible to be a good judge of cricket. 
Perhaps a combination of amateur and pr6- 
fessional ooaching is the beet. Host of the 
beet eoaobes have been amateurs, for the 
simple reason that amateurs are usually better 
educated than professionals. The teaching 
of cricket requires an educated mind. In 
cricket, as in other thiufi^, it is necessary to 
observe and reflect upon one's observations. 
There are many i^ood bats* bowlers, and 
fielders* but very few of them can explain how 
they bat, bowl, or field, and fewer still can 
teach another what they can do themselves. 
The essential qualification of a good coach is 
a sound knowledge of the game, and there is 
no reason why a very moderate player should 
not make a very competent coach, except that 
a poor player is unlikely to have had much 
experience of cricket— real cricket as it should 
be played. 3ut it is impossible for an amateur 
ooach to be always on the g^und, if indeed 
he is available in the first instance. So the 
professional can by no means be dispensed 
with. The professional is always on the spot, 
and should be able ta give necessary in- 
structions in the various branches of the 
game. 1^ superintendence of the amatenr 
gives the boys an incentive to work with zeal 
and ardour, and prevents humbag or loafing. 
Some people are afraid to give the professional 
too much power, no matter how good a coacdi 
he may be. They mistruat his influence frMU 
an educational and social point of view. Such 
ideas, however, are not in accordance with 
facts. The leading professionals nowadays are 
for the most part excellent fellows. On the 
whole, boys benefit l^ havins absolute failh 
in tiie teaching of a good coa4m. For notbimr 
tends to improve a buddiog cricketer more 
than a belief in the infallibility of some one or 
other. Hero-worship is good in crioket. This 
does not mean that boys should not think for 
themselves, and try to seethe why and wheyf- 
fore of what their ooach te^s them. Perhaf s 
they may differ from him in their opinions on 
some point. If they do, they should tell him 
what they thiuk, and ask him to shoW 
them why he thinks otherwise. If he is* a 
good coach, he will be able to give the reason 
at once. There are reasons for everything ifi 
cricket, and the longer a man plays the mora 
chance hie has of perceiring them. 

It is admitted on all hands that a traditi^ 
of good fielding in a sohool rarely fails to carry 
on its good effects from year to year. Cerjtain 
schools gain a reputation for fielding better 
than .th^ir rivals and contemporaries, and this 
reputation continues to produce a high degr^ 
of proficiency in the field, however weak In 
batting and bowling power the eleven of a 
particular year may be. The great thing is 
to start a tradition, if one does not already 
exist. This can only be done by keeping the 
school eleven up to or above the mark for 
several years, and encouraging the feeling 
that bad fielding is a thorough disgrace. It 
is a disgrace. It shows an execrable attitude 
of mind. A slack, careless fielder needs tha 
stick; he cannot possibly have a right and 
proper spirit. 

With regai^^b^^V^mbination of 
amateur and professional coachings being 
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the best (we note the qiialifying adrerb 
employed in the text), we maj remark 
that the learner nms some risk of falling 
between two stools if the professional and 
the amateur happen to differ in their 
methods of teaching him how to treat 
certain balls. If this be the case, and 
we know one public school where a con- 
dition of concord is far to seek, in so far 
as the paid and tinpaid coaches are con- 
cemed, the boy at the net is in a sorrj 
situation, since one teacher blames him 
for doing what the other praises. Bo^s 
are proverbially quick at noting dis- 
agreements between their seniors, and it 
is impossible for them to be gaining due 
adrantage when watching the conflict of 
authority. A prof essional who has grown 
hoary in the service of some county 
before taking up the task of shaping 
young cricketers in the nets may quite 
possibly be inclined to dogmatise and to 
resent the interference of a master 
twenty or thirty ^ears younger than him- 
self, especially if he be a bumptious 
* Blue ' who thinks the secret of perfec- 
tion is known to him alone. It is plain, 
then, that the combination most approved 
by Prince Eanjitsinhji is only admissible 
when complete harmony exists between 
the tutors. If this be wanting, the boys 
are sure to suffer. 

It would be impossible for us to con- 
sider at len^h even a dozen of the points 
which particularly attract us in The 
JuhUeeBook of Cricket, We notice with 
pleasure that the author is severe upon 
those thoughtless fieldsmen who return 
the ball at full speed when there is no 
necessity. Such an action is as unfair, or 
nearly so, to Hiq wicket-keeper as it is to 
the bowler. The former needs to keep 
his hands in good trim, and is worked 
without respite from the beginning to 
the end of the opponents' innings, so 
that any unnecessary rough usuage is 
bad policy; the latter, being imgloved, 
is more vulnerable, and as a bruised 
finger might easily prevent him from 
continuing the attack, his hands should 
be regarded as sacred, to use the Prince's 
own adjective. 

From the chapter entitled * Captaincy,' 
which is, in our estimation, an essay of 
real value, we make the following 
excerpt. 

For Cm^taliu. 

A school captain is concerned not only with 
the conduct of a partioalar match, as an 
ordinary olub captain is, bat with the cricket 
welfare of the whole school. He has to see that 
cricket is played properly, and with a view 
to the production of good cricketers, not only 
in the upper but in the lower games. Sfe 
should know exactly what is goin^ on every- 
where ; and as he cannot possibly be con- 
tinually on a round of visits, he should be very 
careful to delegate authority to fit persons. 
He receives the traditions of the school as a 
trost for a year, or perhaps two, and his duty 
is to hand them on brighter than before, or at 
least unsullied. 

A university captain has a similar trust, 
and is under like obligations to regard him- 
self not only as the captain for the year« but 



as responsible in certain ways to the past and 
future members of the university olub. He 
also has the very important duty of selecting 
the eleven to represent the university in 
their great match i whereas in most cases a 
captain is aided by a selection committee, who 
share with him the responsibility of choosing 
between rival candidates for places. An 
ordinary dub captain may or may not have 
▼arious responsibilities, but they are usually 
confined to winning matches as th^ come. 
In country-house cricket a captain's chief 
duty is to let every one have a bowl and make 
the match a social success. 

Let us, then, take a broad and typical view 
of what a captain has to do in order to fulfil 
the requirements of his position. His duties 
may be divided under three heads : his duty 
to himself, bis duty to his opponents, and his 
duty to his own side. The first two heads do 
not need much elaboration. A captain's duty 
to himself consists mainly in being the cap- 
tain, and not one of several* He may ask 
advice, and follow it or not, as he thinks fit. 
But he ought to make it dear that gratuitous 
advice is not wanted. It only hampers and 
muddles him: three men make a hash of 
driving if two hold one rein each and another 
manages the whip. Variegated suggestions 
coming from all quarters are as likely as 
anythmg to completely ruin all chances of 
victory. 

As for listening to the criticisms of irre- 
s^nsible spectators or pavilion cricketers, or 
giving a single thought to them, it is out of 
the question. A captain must have confidence 
in himself, must merit it from his side, and 
insist on receiving it. 

With regard to his opponents. On his own 
ground a captain, as the highest executive 
officer of the club, is to a certain extent in the 
position of a host. He should see that the 
visiting side is properly treated, and thdr 
comfort consulted as far as possible. He 
should show a regard for them by welcoming 
them on ther arrival, and bidding them good- 
bye when they go. And he should take every 
means in small wavs to make the match as 
pleasant as possible for them. But, above 
all, he should do as he would be done by. He 
should remember that the liberty of his own 
side ends when that of the other begins. He 
need not abate one jot or tittle of his legal 
rights, but he certainly ought not to take an 
unfair advantage in any way. I would even 
go so far as to say that a captain should dis- 
close any peculiarities of his ground that 
might handicap the adversaries if ignorant of 
them. For instanoe, if he knows that a heavy 
roller is bad for the particular wicket, he 
ought to tell the opposing captain his opinion 
on the subject, so that the latter may not act 
in the dark. This may be going rather far; 
but at any rate he should be open and above- 
board in all his dealings. It is a sad sight to 
see one captain watching another as a cat 
does a mouse, for fear of his being up to some 
trick or other. At the same time, no captain 
should allow himsdf to be put upon or hum- 
bugged. Here his duty to his own side 
begins ; for he is, among other things, the 
guardian of their rights and interests. 

discuss the 



need to be more common. Jealousy an<] 
sharp practice are far from being unusual, 
espedallj in second and third classcricket, 
though even in the contests between 
the chief counties there is room foi 
betterment in these respects. We should 
very much like to stay longer with this 
breezy and bright volume, which gains in 
worth because of contributions &om the 
pens of Mr. W. J. Ford, Mr. Thomas 
Case, and other writers, but considera- 
tions of space compel us to set a 
boundary to our remarks. We rejoice 
to hear that the book is having a cor- 
dial reception. . It deserves popularitj 
for many reasons, not the least of which 
is the abim^ance of excellent illustra* 
tions. These are not of equal merit, it 
is true, but most of them are well ahoid 
of any pictures we have ever seen in a 
book devoted to cricket. 
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Prince's remarJ 

regard to the roller and ^the pitch and 
the visiting captain, we feel it incum- 
bent upon ourselves to applaud without 
stint the spirit underlying the author's 
words. Such a great and wholesome 
game as cricket should not be insulted by 
the spectacle of two elevens trying to 
overreiEUsh one another by means of divers 
tricks. SpeiJdng generally, it is evident 
tiiat mea of Prince Banjitsinhji's stamp 



It must be confessed that the fl&vonr 
of The Chevalier D'Auriac is 
familiar one. Since the success 
Stanley Weyman's first romantic norel 
dealing with French courts and Prench 
oaths, not a few writers have come for- 
ward willing and able to give us reading 
of the same sort. Prominent among 
these is Mr. Levett- Yeats, whose brisk- 
ness of recital and fertility of invention 
are undeniable. The worst of books of 
the type of The Chevalier D'Auriac is 
that ih.e manner of the story's termina- 
tion is a foregone conclusion, a fact for 
which the public, not the author, mast» 
perhaps, be blamed. AfEairs usuallj 
proceed in this wise. In the course of 
the first two or three chapters we make 
the acquaintance of a high-blooded lad, 
a burly scoimdrel, and a lovely damsel in 
a state of distress. After allowing a 
glimpse of the beauty to the young 
gallant aforesaid, the author geneiuUj 
whisks his heroine away from his neigh- 
bourhood, placing her in a position 
well-nigh impossible of access, but not 
before the villain has insulted her either 
by means of his tongue or his eyes. She 
is ahnost certain to be the ward of & ^ 
or a cardinal, and ten to one she is on 
the point of being forced into a marriage 
with some wheezy old profiigate. Then 
begins a series of marvellous performances 
on the part of the hero. He makes a 
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(smstantezHbitioii of his powers of fence; 
Ib tmnbles into traps trom which no 
mortal bnt he could possibly emerge ; he 
shows a saucy front to the Idag (or 
cardmal) ; he breaks his prison, as well 
as a good manj heads ; and finallj he 
wins to his sweetheart. All this happens 
in Tk$ Chevalier jyAuricx, as it was 
boond to do, because if a section of the 
reading public has expressed a wish for 
fire of ihis kind, and while the demand 
continaes we maj look in vain for much 
oiigiuality from the purveyors of 
romance. For them nothing more is 
possible than to Yaiy the adventures of 
tbdr puppets. Be it said with all 
heartiness that Mr. Levett-Teats is a 
lively companion. Schoolboys will doubt- 
less revel in his spirited accoimt of how 
the chevalier conquered knaves and bolts 
and regal opposition. The book is not 
improved by occasional lapses upon the 
]ATt of certain characters mto conversa- 
tioQ smacking more of this year of our 
Lord than of the days when Henry of 
Nararre held by his own in France. 
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The nm upon Mars as a habitat for 
fiction has been so pronounced that we 
maj soon expect a slump in novels deal- 
ing with the planet in question. Per- 
haps Mr. Fred T. Jane had an idea of 
this kind when he elected to make Yenus 
the stage upon which the actors in his 
story might play their parts. In these 
dajs geographical limits have a good deal 
to do with the rights of authors. Some- 
body annexes Somersetshire, for example, 
as a perpetual background for his tales, 
and he is more or less displeased when a 
trespasser appears, for does not Somerset- 
6hiie,in a pen-and-ink sense, belong to 
him? It is evident that, even when 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
are all lumped together, there are not 
enough counties to go round, especi- 
% now that authors have increased and 
moltipliedsoalarmingly. Daunted by these 
literary land-grabbers, new-comers to the 
fold of fiction have perforce betaken 
^emselves in imagination to the stars. 
But, despite the fact that astronomers 
oaTe milhons and millions of stars upon 
their lists, there is actually trespassing 
going on in the celestial districts. 
^'ready some half-a-dozen writers have 
settled down on Mars. As for Venus, 
^ell, she is not over-populated at present, 
and we may congratulate Mr. Jane upon 
being a moderately early settler, ^fids 
author's little volume is only 130 pages 
^length, a fact which is proof enough 
^m it would be unjust to dwell with 
S^^tness upon the nature of its plot. 
J^re are several pictures in this lively 
^e by means of which we are enabled 
^ get a glimpse of some of the leading 
^bitantg in Venus. We can only hope 
^ dominant animal upon our sister 
planet is rather more comely than Mr. 



Jane's imagination would have us think. 
These are the times of holiday, when 
folk are on the look-out for literature 
light enough to while away an hour or 
so on the seashore. They might do worse 
than take To Vemu in Five Seconds as an 
item of their travelling library. 
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BijoUf whose author has almost as wide 
and appreciative an audience in this 
country as she has in her own, is so 
thoroughly French in atmosphere that 
we question whether the bulk of English 
readers will not be found wanting in that 
all-important particular, a sympathetic 
understanding, to c[uite appreciate the 
tale to the extent it deserves. It is a 
dispassionate study of a coquette, and we 
have not been able to decide whether her 
own temperament or circumstance is 
responsible for the havoc that Bijou 
causes in the lives and affections of those 
with whom she comes in contact She is 
presented to us as a young French lady 
with ' a charm so great and a power of 
attraction so strong' that fri^ds and 
relatives, a priest, tutors, and music 
masters are captivated at sight. Before 
the story is well commenced. Bijou has 
quite an interesting bunch of scalps 
hanging at her ^r£e. Of course, in a 
civinsed commumty, or in an uncivilised 
one, for that matter, this necessarOy 
causes complications and troubles which 
chiefly affect those of her own sex. En- 
^agements are broken off, domestic peace 
IS threatened, and all the while Bijou 
goes serenely on her way, declining pro- 
posals with a steady persistency mien 
her unfortunate quarry is roused to a 
pitch of den)erate declaration, and yet 
encouraging her numerous lovers by actli 
and words which can only be set down to 
a child-like innocence or a deep, design- 
ing, and callous nature. As we have 
before remarked, Bijou is an incompre- 
hensible being, and although we should 
hesitate to say that she does not exist in 
real life, we can hope, for the peace of 
mankind, that she is a rare and exag- 
gerated type of feminine nature. If she 
IS a deliberate flirt, Gyp evidently in- 
tended that the fact should not become 
too early apparent, and it was not until 
she marri^ a very old and wealthy 
neighbour quite at the close of the stoiy 
that a dawning suspicion of her led us 
backward to reconsider her record ina new 
and less &vourable light. The stoiy is 
told ably, and with a strong dramatic 
force that enhances the accompanying 
delineation of contemporary French 
domestic life. # 



BY PALINXTBUS. 

If there is one dass of sport which has 
had rather a small amount of fiction 
written especially for it, we think it to 
be that which contains the many ladies 



and gentlemen who love yachting with 
an exceeding love. This being so, we 
may take it for granted that The Pamper 
Boat, the cargo of which consists entirely 
of t^les about the king of saltwatcor 
pursuits, will make many friends if only 
it can get handsomely under way from 
the port of the publisher. Although we 
belong to those unfortunate folk who 
are forbidden by one of Nature's sternest 
decrees to seek pleasure upon the sea, 
we can partly understand the exhilaration 
to be derived from a spanking run down 
Channel with plenty of simshme, enough 
of wind, and a friendly foe to thradi. 
If it were the direct object of 
Palinurus to attract new-comers to 
the sport for which his affection is 
so comprehensive, he could not have 
devised a better method than the 
writing and publication of the stories 
held between the covers of The Taper 
Boat, so vividly do they bring the big 
delights of ocean before a reader. We 
do not profess to speak as experts, but 
we are far from being completely 
ignorant of the numberless special terms 
contained in the vocabulary of the yachts- 
man. Unless we are much mistaken* 
Palinurus is an imimpeachable authority 
on how to sail a yacht in any sort of 
weather. It is possible that he may be 
better suited by the helm than by the 
pen, but, at all events, he can write 
stories wbich are wholly contenting in the 
matters of accuracy as to details, breezi- 
ness of style, and freedom of motion. It 
would, perhaps, be an invidious action to 
praise any one of these lively pieces in 
excess of its fellows. Without making 
any further comments we may recommend 
'My First Big Eace' to the notice of 
such of our readers as share the passion 
of Palinurus. After finishing this we do 
not anticipate that they will wish to skip 
a single one of its five companions. 



BY PERCY LYSLB. 

A fascinating Oriental named Yussuf 
Khan, endowed with miraculous powers 
of jumping, fencing, and polo playing, 
forms the central figure in Mr. Percy 
Lysle's lively story entitled A Friehy 
Matron, In Paris Yussuf drops by 
natural attraction into a fast set, and 
soon his affairs become so complicated 
that it is necess^ for him to disappear. 
This he does in a manner at once 
dramatic and graceful He drops from 
the Eiffel Tower by means of a para- 
chute, leaving the friend who was 
last^seen in his company to answer to the 
French Government for his murder. The 
rest .of the book is devoted to the redis- 
covery of YussTif , who is as elusive as an 
ee]^ and well nigh as clever as Mephis- 
topheles. Nevertheless, it lies within the 
power of a woman to thwart him in his 
dearest schemes, and to punish him 
cruelly for his waning interest in her 
charms. Mr. Lysle's brain is fertile in 
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inreniiojif and ^ almost everj ohaptar 
eontaixui aa ezGiting episode. 



BT B. 8. WASBBN BILL. 

Because Mr. Warren Bell's The Cvh in 
Xove is so pleasant a piece of merriment 
we are obliged to regret that those re- 
iponsiUe for its production did not find 
it in their purses and hearts (the order is 
intentional) to protect the book by means 
of a stouter covering. After indulging 
in this small exhibition of the carping 
spirit we are free to go on our way spef^* 
ing good things of the quiet fun signed 
by Mr. BelL Though there are hiUf-a;- 
dozen stories following the one which 
supplies the volume with its title, the 
ehief interest lies in reading the history 
6i John Mainwaring's passion for Miss 
Marchant. The Cub, for thus was John 
usuaUy addressed by the men of his set, 
was a type of young man far from un- 
common. He had more money than 
brains, a marked affection for the flesh* 
pots of Egyptr-a phrase-which must be 
dastic enough to include all the luxuries 
procui^bld by a long purse in London — 
Srkeen eye for athktio records, and an 
education more or less creditable to Oxford 
ITniversitv. Even the Cub himself was 
considerably surprised to be winged by 
the god with the arrows. His intention 
had doubtless been to enjoy the state of 
a bachelor for a good many years before 
setting up housekeeping. A few glances, 
however, from Miss l&xchant's bright 
eves taught him the eternal truth that 
though man proposes Cupid disposer. 
The Cab hung nre for sonietime; he 
shrank from popping the question, for 
lie was anything but sore of his ground. 
Therefore^his twinges were many. That 
-the account of them as rendered by Mr. 
Bell will fail to amuse we cannot for a 
moment believe, so truly has the author 
transferred John Mainwarin^, with all 
his wincings, sighings, smng, and 
stupidity from the clubhouse to the 
j)ages of a book. There are moments 
when we cannot help suspecting the 
^laracter to be undefined too heavily, 
espedally on the occasions of theCub's jeal- 
ous outbreaks, but on the whole the love- 
lorn boy stands to Mr. Bell's credit as con- 
vincing proof of his ability to draw from 
the life ; or, at least, to make us believe 
t^iis to be his process. Each of the other 
stories will repay a teader for time ex- 
ptoded in their perusal. One or two of 
^em are particularly felicitous. 



BT ALLBK UPWABD. 

Sensationalism, a quick action, and a 
strong and absorbing interest charac- 
terise Mr. TJpward's new story, uid 
surely nothing more than this can be 
reasonably expected from a detective 
romance of the average type. A Brides 
Madness opens with the death of Sir 
Arthur Bedleigh's gamekeeper, who, it is 
popularly supposed, hf^ been accident^v 



shot by his master under circumstances 
that do not suggest, any criminal, degree 
of responsibility, tjnf ortunately for Sir 
Arthur, his record iiq.a bad one, and the 
enmity that he has roused in the breast 
of his neighbour. Lord Fotheringham, 
stirs up that nobleman to enlist the 
services of a Scotland-yard man, who 
works to such good 'putpose that we 
speedily find ourselvea floundering in 
mysteries which centre round t^e inex- 
plicable mildness of Bedtoigh's young 
bride) end her detention in u private 
kmatie asylum '^ip North' under the 
mo^ su^idous drcumstanoes. :We learn 
many things from Mr. Upward's book, 
not the least important of them being 
the astounding fact that there is aprivate 
lunatic asylum somewhere in the ne^b* 
boorhood of Aberdeen, where relatives 
are accommodated iand gold is earned by 
practices that it provokes a shuddcor 
merelj to think of. Mx. Smith, with a 
dozen or so other aliases to aid him in 
his calling, is as pleasant and natural a 
specimen of the- genus detective as we 
remember to have encountered in fictkm 
for many a long day, and his methods of 
procedure have an interest tiiat is not the 
attribute of the usual type of hia order; 
The story oltogetheir is w^ imagined uid 
put together, and can be commended to 
the attention of all who have a preference 
for action and life in their fiction. 



BY JLLFRSD H. FLBTCHBB. 

Mr. Eletoher'a story <^ Sheffield life 
during the mid-paort of the^ century is 
full enough <^ sensational incident to 
gladden the heart of the most inveterate 
novelette reader. The scene, as we have 
said, is largely laid in Sheffidd, but it is 
also partiy, as the title mentions, in 
Derbyshire; the period is that part of the 
fifties when labour troubles were rife in 
the Midlaufis, when manufacturers and 
trades unions were at daggers drawn; 
the oharaeterd are all the approved 
dramatis persanse ot melodrama. We 
have the old ^uty baronet anxious thab 
his (miy son eliould many his ward ; 
we have that son with his affec- 
tions alreadv placed elsewhere ; the 
ward herself, determined to be Lady 
Cleveland at all hazards, and her lover ; 
then there is the winsome heroine, a 
villainous trades union secretary, and the 
'comic element' in the sIm^ of a 
humorous ostler ; with a goodly sprink- 
ling of factory J bands.' contented and 
disoontented, virtnoas and wicked. The 
tale is interesting — that is to say, it 
makes the reader go on speculating how 
the desired end is going to be brought 
about ; wondering who it was that foully 
shot Sir William Cleveland ; marvelling 
how his son and successor will dear 
himself of suspicion in the eyes of his 
beloved Dorothy, and get reinstated in 
his family estates. We know that when 
the curtain does rmg down on the fifth 
%ct o| The Ql^elmds of the T^ 



all will be wen, but we follow with 
1^ certain thrill of interest the seriei 
of scenes that lead up to the dimax. Mr. 
Fletcher has given us a time-honom^d 
kind of romance, and he has written it in 
a high-falutin' style, but non-critical 
readers will follow the history of the 
Clevelands with considerable interest 



EOBTUNE'S rOOTRALLS.* 



Wb are all playthings of Fortune, if il 
come to that, but it is happily not oftai 
that one of us gets tossed by an elephant 
into a confectioner's shop through the 
window, as happened to Kestor Yane at 
the opening of Mr. Burgin's story, whicb 
he has chosen to call Fortune* s FoothatU. 
Not that we would blame the goddess for 
her treatment of Yane. His punishment 
was richly merited, and if Old Ajax had 
selected a still harder spot and put aa 
end once for all to Nestor Yane, w« 
should have aomitted him on the 
ground of justifiable homicide. Our 
only regret would, have been that 
Mr. Burgin's story could not then 
have been written, and it is a 
Tery good stoiy. Unlike the majority 
of caterers for the public wants in the 
field of fiction, Mr. Burgin possesses that 
rare gift, a capacity for seeing the 
humorous side of tragic events, and, what 
is even more important, making his 
readers see it. There are two death- 
scenes in his book that are robbed of 
their usual horrors by his skilful treat- 
ment. One of these hardly differs from 
a murder, but in Mr. Burgin's handi 
even murder has its humorous side. 
Cranstone Blythe, once a bam-stonner, 
tiien a famous playwright, makes his erii 
from this world in a sumcientiy theatrical 
manner, by the aid of Yane and the 
brandy bottie, and yet we cannot affect to 
feel more than a sught spasm of regret. 
Our sympathies are reserved for 
his beautiful daughter, Esyth, who hai 
inherited a strain of vagabondage from 
her faflier and a good deal of the opF^^ 
from her Quaker mother. Of reUx 
Burrell, the soft young man who hai 
enlisted Esytii's affections, and who 
throws up a Government appointment 
abroad, won in a competitive examina- 
tion, in OTCler to stay by his ^I'^^J^ 
and protect her from Vane, our iw 
impression is not a favourable one. Ja« 
certainly needs hardening, and m- 
Winterbottom Wragge, unmitigatea 
scoundrel ihough he be, deserves some 
of our gratitude for performing tw 
task so effectually. Indeed, we 
almost pity Wragge at f^e ena 
of his tortuous career, when he is dajmw 
by his Samantha, a Hard Shell Bapti^ 
who has tracked him down in ord^" ^ 
convert him. We should spoil the sc^ 
if we at tempted to condensej ^^^^ 

•IV)rtnM*t»ooibiLU«,8jra.B.Bnrgiii. (0*^^^ 
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m it in the author's own worda. 
fngge, it ghoiild be explained, has just 
bieft interriewed hThia suppose Tiotims, 
aod hat found that, like tome other 
iaandal operators, he has been dieck- 
giated in hu nefarious designs: 

A mmHL SheU Baptist. 

Tbe Teilad woman adTaneed and laid one 
kind on Wraege's ihonlder. 

1a her Teil fell aside, Wragge staggered 
back in terror. ' Samantha ! ' he g^ped. 

' Tee/ said this taXi, gaunt woman, in whose 
fntnns oonld still be detected traces of great 
beaaty. ' Samantha— your wife ! ' 

'irsaliel Save me!' cried Wragge, wildly 
kokisg round. * SaTe me from hot. She'U 
talk me to death t' 

He again tried to eso^^ from the room, 
bst Xis. Wragge barred the way. 'You'to 
|ol sway froBk me twice in yomr life,' she 
mi, m hard, metaJlio tones. ' Twice jou've 
got sway from me to indulge in the desh-pots ; 
tat yon don't do it agam. I'to heard all 
iSbm men bare to teU about you. If I'd been 
ftem I'd hare sbot you right off for the skunk 
TOO sre. Being a Hard Shell Bi^itist, if s 
ifiB my oonsoienoe to kill yoo, unless Toa try 
to get away from me ; being a Hard Shell 
laptiat, ifs agin my conscience to make life 
mij for yon; being a Hard Shell Baptist, it's 
my duty to make you one also. You're 
eoming back with me to the Four Comers 
there you were raised, li you try to git 
ftway {rom m^ I'll shoot yon in your tracks ' 
(her hand held the xevolver as she spoke) 
'like a dog. You shall hew wood, and draw 
nter, and till tbe soil with the sweat of your 
Wow, and bend your knees in penitential 
vraycr. Ill git the dirt out of your soul and 
tb whiskey out of your bod^ if I have to 
"boft kill you over it. Wmterbottom P. 
Wn^e, you know me/ She towered over 
him m gaunt unlovelinets as she spoke. ' You 
bow me. Git up and dust.' 

'Don't leare me alone with her/ Wragge 
iioplored. ' Don't leare me alone with her. 
rd rather die outright.' 
'Ton'U just sign these papers/ said Mrs. 
Wngge, 'making over your oiTidends to me 
Bght dr. I*hi8 gentleman/ pointing to 
I^oohleday^ 'when he came to the Four 
Oorners to find out all about jon, said he'd 
*ct for me. Not a cent of that money do you 
toaoh, Bign/ 

And Wragge signed* feebly asking to be 
billed at once rather than be left to the tender 
Btemes of hia outraged wife. 

'This gentleman/ said Mrs. Wragge, point- 
ttg to Barrel]* ' has lust been saying you 
^ ewape the jusdce of Qod. And it's 
^1 justice you should be made whits and 
^^ sffain in the place where you began life 
MsniUess child. . What you'Te been doins 
uelait twenty years I don't know, and don^ 
JV»* *o know. All your neighbours know I'm 
^Qgiog jQQ \)g^}^^ and they know why I'm 
"^^Agiog you back. You're a leper that's got 
w^ purified. I'to been preparin' to wale 
^ niots oif you for this twenty years, end 

She laid her strong hand on his shoulder 
•w drew him, shuddering, to his feet. • You'll 
<^<^ith us, Mr. Doubleday, to see him safe 
hbut'^ the steamer? Then I guess I can 

»!• tamed to BurreU. • I'm a Hard Shell 
Wi«t/ she said. 'A Hard SheU Baptist. 
ui agin my religious Tiews to speak soft to 
r^ Agin my Tiews. But I understand 
^Mr. Boubladay yoo^ve had a hard row 
w Me, throngh the deoeiYing doings of my 
^^ Abard asiw. Maybe the good Lord 
Jffiw own tiiae will lighten your burden, 
^^oaag n$ai, pn^/ she added, with iril4 



feryour. ' Wear out your knees in entreating 
of the Almighty to give you grace and peace. 
And don't let go your hold. One day, there's 
an end to all the sin and the shame and the 
sorrow of living, and the Bhinin' Land awaits 
us, and all these yer earthly troubles drops 
off our shoulders and it's joy for evermore/ 

Burrell thanked her for her little extem- 
pore sermon, and watched Mr. Wragge 
depart, his Wife on cue side of him, Mr. 
Doubleday on the other. It seem^ to him 
that Mr. Wragge would alto have a hard 
row to hoe. 

Af a hiunoFoui satire on common and 
tincommon types of modem humanilr 
FortiM^^i Football* ia entitled to rank 
high among worka of its kind. The 
account of Burrell's lawsuit and the 
difficulties placed in his way to get justice 
is not only highlj entertaining, but is un- 
fortunately tinie. Wecouldhope that some 
perception of thefarcical nature of much of 
our civil court ' justice ' would dawn on the 
minds of our le^^islators. What is the 
use of perpetuatmg a system bj which 
erezy favour is shown to the fraudulent 
debtor and no assistance given to the 
honest citizen P Mr. Burgin does not 
present his vagabonds in a very pleasant 
light, and if we did not happen to know 
that they are rare exceptions we should 
wonder why the club that harboursYaga- 
Ixmds is so flourishing. We have pur- 
posefy omitted to give •'Way the plot of 
the story, which turns on Esyth's deter- 
mination to avenge her father's death. 
We commend it to our readers as some- 
thing quite fresh and most interesting. 



PBOF. BIMSAT OH THE SULTAIf .• 



'Thb reason,' says Professor Bamsa^, 
* why I have made an effort to write tlus 
book at the present time is the desire to 
try, however feebly, to counteract the 
eoect of the tellinff indictment which 
the '' Wandering Soiolar " has brought 
against the whole Armenian people, as a 
liet of conspirators.' The reference is to 
Hr. Hogarth's delightful book that was 
d uly n oticed in these columns last year. 

Whatever was the immediate occasion 
that has given us these Impressions of 
Turkey ihe book is very o|>portune. For 
the moment it is Turlcey in Europe that 
is prominent, and with that Professor 
Bamsay has no concern, except as the 
fons est origo of the thing called govern- 
ment that blasts the larger countiy, 
Turkey in Asia. If any book is to rub 
into the minds and consciences of 
yfttgli^mftn the real facts of Ottoman 
rule, Ihe one before us should do so, and 
that the more that Professor Bamsay is 
not more outspoken than anxious to hold 
the scales even. 

It would be superfluous to quote at 
length, as we should have to do if this 



•Impfed'oni' of Twrkey, Barinf TweWe 'Tears' 
Wsaderingt. B7 W. K. Baiaeay, P.CJk, LLJO. 
P(gd<|araiidftoml»tom ei*) 



notice were to include a fair picture of 
Turks, Armenians, and Greeks as Pro- 
fessor Bamsay has known them. Every- 
body interested in Asiatic Turkey will 
read his book, and, in spite of the general 
sadness of the picture it exhibits, will ^ud 
some relief in the shrewd knocks that, 
with becoming impartiality, fall pretty 
equally upon Lord Salismxry and the 
Opposition. SrUor ne supra crefidam 
judicarei is pretty certain to be the rebuke 
to the archsologist turned politician, but 
we are grateful to Professor Bamsay for 
giving us his ' impressions.' Not every 
diplomat has come as closely in contact 
with facts as he has done. 

The following quotation speaks for 
itself, and it is only necessary to remind 
the reader that Professor Kamsay had 
sent his manuscript to the printer oef ore 
the recent war was joined. 

The Holiamnietan Mevlval. 

Thifl great historical movement if due to 
the will and the wit of that remarkable man, 
the present Saltan, who alone did not despair 
of the State, but with marvelloae patience 
and hard work and diplomatio skill set him- 
eelf to itrive against fate. . . . Soltan 
Abd-ul-Hamid beUeved that the Oreeoentl 
would be renewed, and he hat for twen^ 
years faced the torrent in hia shattered and 
bardly seaworthy bark, kept her head up- 
stream, and made astonishing way. With an 
almost bankrupt treasury, a nary that has 
rotted till the ships hardly hold together, a 
beaten and broken army, a disaffected people^ 
surrounded by disloyalty, in constant peril 
from his own subjects, held on, his throne 
only by the diplomatists of Europe, and their 
mutual hatred and mistrust, and the dread 
of each that another may secure their coveted 
share of dismembered Turkey, he reigns 
stiU, the sole mover of Turkish policy, 
autocrat to a degree that no recent Sultan 
has been ; and under him Mohammedanism 
and Orientalism have gathered fresh strength 
to defy the feeling of Europe, strength lying 
in the moral power that resolute purpose and 
religious fervour give against selfish or blun* 
dering adversaries. 

He gauged^^e aituatioo from the first ; he 
■aw that the party of reform in Turkey was 
hastening on the dissolution of Ottoman rule, 
for a reformed Turkey was a contradiction in 
terms. He saw that reform was inoonslstent 
with a Sultan of the Ottoman ^pe, that 
Sultan and Khalif were united in one person, 
and that, when there ceased to be a Khalif in 
Constaatiuople, then Moha^lmedanism in 
Europe and in Asia Minor was doomed. . • • 
From the first day when his influence began 
to be felt, he has worked and watched, prayed 
and waited, intrigued and chosen his alUes, 
with the view of destroying English influence 
in Turkey. 

We have to confess that we prefer the 
archseologist to the politician, and the 
first ninety pages and the last fifteen of 
this book can be enjoyed without mudi 
thought about the evergreen 'Eastern 
Question.' Professor Bamsay, like most 
busy men, must have the faculty for 
making leisure. Otherwise this excursus 
into troubled waters would have been 
impossible, seeing that his magnum opus 
on JPhrygia has not suffered, and that he 
has also found time to fldbbet the noyelii^ 
who ^recentty dcspraved St. Pai4« ^ ^ TaL 
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Ih^wimiuds: Coftfuimrml Btmdim^ TesU 
«r Marvtos^ Pt— oir. s»4 F««t«ber. Peeie, 
Msriove, Cmw a ia , Hcjwood, Greene, 

proiien Mieow>di*?d ia UAk'm^ mamy pse- 
M4(»« ake^l9t^ ntst^iifirAe, A doM 
itttdjr ol tb<eir wsje» vit« » kees litervrf 
faw^nift, sad am oaeocnDonlj' fall kaow' 
ladce «f ongpaai aad eabeeqofesi editioae, 
«wX]«e Um aoti:.or toredoee aaaj paeea^ee 
at lesat to Maea^ wsthoat aadoe jrrMnnig. 



' ii » at i qL proiiabahT; ^r tka ao^, ai 
AjKi£a £L Bazr bemua^ MMrar H^amffm 
eaadSdate ior fdatfoim hosoeia. We 
•imud W jfTiarJ ta taiaa taai ICn. 
Btjw voaid I 
for Wr mat popcLuitf 

• dJ Miai fcl te d , aad har him im ne^ 

^Uis added tiiai Mr. HaH Cataa. vbo w 
, p^aoeaL J eaarMaed \j ti»e Major; ae- 
( It e m e d tkm i TIniyawH <rf a haadrao-Jectaie 
\UmT tATOB^ tW Statea «■ tka aeoca of 
t t^fadcoe it voold iarolva ; bat aa vnder- 

•taad that Major Poad ie far froa da- 

epatrinf ol ioe 



8EPTEMBEB BETISW8. 




Mr, HetaeoMum vlil pahHah m the eoorm 
al tUa flKwtli tba eenee of arudca aa 
'ftx^ Taan ci Eotpire,' which created eo 
anieb interest at the t4a»e of tbcir appear- 
aaae is t^ eohimaa ci the Cknmicle, 
Aammm iha ecmtriboUxn to ihe^w^Aame ate 
Sir Charica IHIW, Mr. G. W, IL UnaaeH 
Mr. John Bana^ MJP^ aad Mr. Jcaaj^ 
Pena^lL 



'IjMmgar* im Tka Criiie ia le^oaerHi 

for the etatCTaent that Mr. CitieMt ham 

tvo type-writia^ aMchinea of enniail aae 

aad sUaagth that he had Bade eepedali j 

' for hU owm aae at a eoet of £100 cneh, end 

t that he wofkeontheaeatHghtaiwg pace. Bat 

that ia not aU — he will cany ana fleaenl 

I c o p refaatioa with a fo o ifnl Apeoptowfaile 

I he is writia(( oat a stcey on the Mifhine, 

. Uwally he worke wlona, h eg jaain a at ahoot 

. fire o'clock in the oMMmo^ and when he 

I e c aa ee down to hreeWeit at nine ha has 

oM^ wot^ written oat^ 



Mr.Hetneannn will tbortlr poLlish 'The 
ISoO'lEUsligioti of the Faiure/ sn taipartaot 
work hy iL Garas^ dealini: with the possi- 
bilities of a ooifieation of the great religions 
on a soeiologiesl bssis^ 

Mr, AlexaiuiUr Gardner wiU publish 
shortly a new bc»ok from the pen of Mr. 
B. Menzies Fer^pMon^ M.A., entitled *A 
YilbM$ Poet/ The story, which is mns- 
trsted^ ipres the life-history of an original 
and hamorons political Tertifier, who was 
an ardent Chartist and consistent snpporter 
of the Liberal catue nnder the leadership 
of Mr. Gladstone. 



Mr Bennell Bodd, G.B., has not enttrelr 
sacrificed literature to diplomacy, and is 
abont to make an addition to the three 
▼olames of poetry he has already written 
br a Tolame of poems entitled 'Ballads of 
the Fleet/ which will be pablisbed this 
aotomn by Mr. Edward Arnold. Another 
member of the mission to Abyssinia, 
Captain Count Glelchen, is preparing an 
accoont d the mission, which Mr. Edward 
Arnold will also publish, and which will bs 
fllnstrated by Coont Gleichen, who has 
inherited the artistic genius of his father 
in no small degree. 

The Unicom Press will publish immedi- 
ately a second edition of ' A Comer of Old 
Cornwall/ by Mrs. John Bonbam. We 
reviewed the work only a few months ago. 

M. Flammarion, the distinguished French 
astronomer, has written a work entitled 
* Lnmea/ which Mr. Heinemann will publish 
shortly. 

Acoordinff to the New York Bookman, 
Major Pond is naturally flushed with the 
success he attained with Dr. Watson, 
whose tour, next to Stanley's, is the most 
successful he has ever engineered. The 
profits, after defraying all expenses, 
iO^onted to something like ^iOOO. There 



Mr, & J. Adair Ktagerald will shostly 
publish throagh Mfssi b> Lawrsno ^ 
ing aad Co. a new aorel entitled '¥i 
the Fiddler.' 



Wimaas Andiews 



tide of ' The HoU Christiaa Yosee.' 



AmsBg the ann oa n eeaiepts of 
Griifith, Fanan, Browne, and Co. for the 
oooiing sessoa is Miss Beatriee Hanadn's 
'A KewBook of theFairiea.' This work 
was first issued in 1891 in qnarto forai, and 
has now been for soaie time ont of print 
The new edition has been rerised and eor- 
reeted, aad oootaina anewpteCaes by the 
author. 



■Alexander is 



Mr. George 
tntrodnction to a new treatise by Mr. 
Ferguson on 'The ArtofElocntion,' which 
Messi's. Lawrence Greening aad Ca will 
publish this month. 

Messrs. Benrice and Paton will issue 
this month, in their * Illustrated English 
Librair/ Scott's 'Bob Boy/ illustrated by 
Mr. F. H. Townsend, and Thackeray^s 
'Vanity Fab/ illustrated by Miss Chris, 
^uunmond. 



OBITUABI. 



Wb regret to record the death, at an 
adranc^a^e, of the Ber.EDWABD Asthub 
Litton, which took place at Kingstown, 
Dublin, last week. Mr. Lrrroir was Bamp> 
ton Lecturer in 1866, the lectures being 
subsequently published under the title of 
'The Conuectlou of the Church and the 
Cld and New Testament.' He also pub- 
lished a ' Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scripture,' 'The Gospel Not a Ceremonial 
Law,' and an * Introduction to Dogmatic 
Theology on the Basis of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England.' 

P&OFESSOB Vallaubi, the well-known 
philologist and author of numerous 
works on Latin and Italian literature, has 
just died at Turi^ in his 8Srd Tear.' 



iaitsEn^sk 

of Prcdesaor Max MnQef g 

at peraoDsl reoiin. 

Hedeak here with his eonUct 

with Boyahy. He he^iaa with an amusiiig 

j stogy, af<"5^fo< has acq^ainrsare with King 

I Frederick William IT. o£ Prnasia, of an 
encocater whii the Bcrlia poMce. On the 
day OB vhira he had mem inrited to 
dias with the King at Potsdam a 
yocsg lyptenar.t of poliee entered his 
room and p r oc e eded to put him 
throosh a searchinir cross examinaticni 
as to his reason for bem^ in Berlin, winding 
up with a fperemptocy demand that ha 

, shodi leave the Gtj ia t a cu ^«foar honn. 

. The ProCeseor quietly replied: 'Please to 
tell the pokioe aothonaea that I shall, d 
comram, ohey ordefs and leave Berlin at 
once, but that I moit re q ues t them to b- 
form His Majesty the Kmg that I shall not 
he able to dine with him to>night at Pots- 
dam.' The lieatenant of police was, of 
eonrse* dnmbf ovmded, and an apologj wu 
promptly forthcoming from his ^ef. The 
explanation of the blander lay in the fact 
that the Professor had bem collaborating 
erery day with a Dr. Goldstucker, a joong 
Sanscrit scholar who had be»i mixed up 
with political intrigues^ and was under 
strict surreillanoe. 

He tdls an extraordinary story of Hum- 
boldt. ' It is quite a mistake,' said the 
reteran onoe to him, 'thongh it is rery 
widdy spread that we want seren or eight 
hoars' sleep. When I was your age I 
simply lay down on the sofa, turned down 
my lamp, and after two hoars* sleep I wu 
as fresh ss erer.' He was then over eightj, 
and had had, at that rate, two reiy long 
lires. 

The Professor had much interoonrse 
with the Crown Prince, the late Emperor 
Frederick, on whom he wrote two capital 
German sonnets which be here reprodaoes. 
The Grown Prince risited Oxford, which he 
moch admired, considering its system in 
many respects far superior to that of the 
German Unirersitiea. After the war. Pro- 
fessor Mfiller saw the old Emperor at Ems, 
where also was the Emperor Alexander of 
Bnssia. 'It was a surprise to me to see 
these two Emperors widking together in 
the crowd, andf etching tiieir glass of water 
at the spring, apparently without an j pro- 
tection. I WLed one of the higher officiah 
how they managed to keep out any dangerooi 
Poles or Frenchmen, who might have shot the 
two Emperors with a double-barrellea 
pistol at any moment. The place was 
swarming with people of every nationabtr; 
but he said thereVas no one at Enaa who 
was not known.' He dined here with the 
old Emperor, of whose habits of hard work 
he says in another place: 'I shall nejcr 
forget, when I was at Ems in 1871, pawmg 
the house where the old Emperor resided; 
and there in the first storey, behind a green 
curtain, one could clearly see him standrng 
at his desk reading and signing despatches, 
while everybody else enjoyed the cool oi 
the evening; nay, long after most people 
had gone to bed.' He speaks in tfie 
highest terms of the late Prince LeopoiOj 
of whom he saw much daring i"" 
residence at Oxford, and ^^JJJ 
with an enthusiastic outburst of /^ 
tion and loyalty towards ^gbai «»« 



hMmlwrlO. Utr. 
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iti Qaeen. ' Has there erer been an Empire 
lika the British, not ezcloding the Babjr« 
laoBJif the Persian, the Macedonian, or 
the Boman Empire P • . . And England 
ii not only the fi^reatest, it is the freest 
toautrr in the world, so free that eren 
Bepobnos may well envy its fresh and 
pare air. Let other nations blame and 
; it is the highest compliment they 
ay. But let them ponder what Europe 
iTd haTe been without England, what 
the world would have been without the 
loeptre of the wise and good Qaeen 
Yictoria.' 

In the Bevue du Moia of the French 
Section M. de Preesens^ connects the anti- 
Turkiah attitade of Lord Salisbury in the 
Concert with the Indian frontier rising. 
*If the Sultan has for a moment hoped that 
m proToking difficulties for England in Asia 
he ooold obtain concessions from her, she 
baa, with an admirable promptitude and 
aergr, brought him back to the reality ; 
in Inoki, by her prompt measures for the 
repression of the frontier risings, in 
Europe, by her attitude at Constantinople, 
vhere she opposes herself to the prolonga- 
te of the occupation of Thessaly by Uie 
Ottoman droops.* 

In the German 'Politisches in Deut- 
BcW Beleuchtung' 'Ignotus' minimises 
tbe importance of the recent repudiation of 
the German and Belgian commercial 
treaties by England. If, says he, the step 
meant that Germany and Belgium would 
thereby be placed in a less advantageous 
pontion than Franceor the United States it 
mi^ht justly be regarded as an unfriendly 
prooedore. But such is not at all the case. 
Germany will, under the new arrangement, 
be quite as well off as regards Canada, as 
these countries. He thinks also that tbe 
IDOT6 has, in Canada, been dictated more by 
the feeling roused against the United States 
tariff policy than by enthusiasm for the 
Mother Country. 

THJB FORTNIGHTLT. 

k ouaint little conceit, under the title 
of 'A Eoyal SlaYc,* is contributed by Lady 
Welby as a counter-balance probably to the 
more weighty and serious papers contri- 
boted in Mr. W. H. Mallock's 'The 
Unrecognised Essence of Democracy,' 
'Georges Darien,' by ' Ouida,' and * The 
Scienoe of Meaning,^ by Professor J. P, 
Poetgate. According to Lady Welby :— - 

In the world of Symbol— the only one that 
tigmfte*— Sign and Speech in grand array, 
»ith Talk, Scribble, a crowd of Httle Letters 
lAd Syllables arranged in groups, a few 
Colons and Commas curling and dotting gaUy 
ihout, and a pompous Full Stop, sat holding 
A Meeting. They had called it to consult as 
^ vhat fiesh orders they should issue to their 
Slave of all work, Man. Bat as usual, the 
moment they arrived, quarrelling began. 
Sign tried to take the Chair, Speech disputed 
^» right to it, while Talk and Scribble and 
^▼en SpelHng and Grammar joined in the 
»»y. The showers of paper covered with 
Hm were blinding, and the hoarse medley of 
lomids was deafening. Talk stormed the 
gai^onn, but was knocked backwards by 
°«rfhble, who had been sitting ready to 
^^td the proceedings. In the midit of the 
vproar Language arrived with an Alphabet 
woffice in one hand and a rod of iron in the 
«>1^' ^^ conmianded attention at once, and 
the eombatants sullenly subsided into the 
fietrest seats. 

THJB V3W, 

.« is a pity that the author of 'A Wam- 
«gto HoT^iste' has elected to hide his 



identity under the non-committal pseu- 
donym of * A Novel-Beader.' His paper is 
a well-balanced review of the novelist's 
claims, and the sarcastic banter of the terms 
in which it is couched only serves to empha- 
sise facts which are undoubtedly true, and 
which, sooner or later, will be recognised by 
the reading public and resented : 

To feel the public pulse ! Before you can 
feel it, it is manifestly necessary to find it, yet 
the Novelist does not shrink. He constitutes 
himself as it were the doctor of the human 
race, and he is quick to prescribe, for a com- 
fortable fee, the precise remedy which leisure 
and its consequent boredom demand. 

And so, after sixty years of prosperity, we 
set our house in order, and discover that our 
most valuable possession is the Novelist. 
Verily he teaches us not only morals, but 
history. A page of his impassioned protest is 
sufficient to institute a prosecution or change 
a law. He has himself declared, in the proper 
person of a most distinguished writer, that 'the 
foundation of good fiction seems to be rather 
ethic than festhetic,' and as the same authority 
declares that all novels are written ' to meet 
a public demand,' it follows perforce that the 
world is greedy of self-improvement. In fact 
'everything that appeals to the taste may 
ultioiately perish as a mere matter of fashion,' 
but monJs are eternal as the truth, and outlive 
all things save the stability of fiction. Were 
the Novelist not infallible, we might here de- 
tect a contradiction. If, as we are assured, 
the novel is contrived ' to meet a public de- 
mand,' how shall it be independent of fashion ? 
And if taste change, while morals know not 
the shadow of turning, why does not the 
Novelet forget ' the public demand,' and'stake 
his money on the immutability of ethics? 
But this is pressing the man of genius too 
hardly ; and it is suf&cient to remember that 
with him a good motive and success are con- 
vertible terms. Moreover, he is not only the 
public's obedient servant ; he is not only the 
loyal champion of morality ; he is also busy in 
making history for future ages. The New 
Zealander of the centmies yet unborn will fly 
to fiction for a reconttruction of the past. He 
mijKht, of course, betake himself to the Becord 
Office, or to a file of the daily paper ; but there 
he woiUd find mere accuracy without eleva- 
i^ou I he would miss the ethical impulse, the 
modest nobility of the popular nov^ 



SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Thibd NonoB,] 

SCOTTS QBHEEOaiTT. 
In a paper on 'Sir Walter Sootfs Letter- 
Bag ' in Tampis Bar, Mr. G. le Grys Norgate 
gives us some interesting details of the private 
Ufe of the ' Wiaard of the North,' as illustrated 
in his own correspondence. Of Scott's gene- 
rosity particularly more than one good story 
is told. 

Scott himself fell into financial distress very 
soon after Gillies, but the latter did not cease his 
appUoation. In September, 1826« Soott received 
from his friend a long letter, containing the cool 
request that be would annonnoe himself as the 
author of * Annotations on German Novels,' a 
work which Gillies then contemplated. Though 
he did not comply, Gillies oontinned to write 
letters and expect answers to snch an extent that 
Scott began to wish he had been * mnrthered and 
robbed in his walks between Wimbledon and 
London.' At last, though himielf in great 
straits, he sent him an article for his Forti^ 
Quarterly Beview, and took no payment, this being 
equivalent, says Lockhart, to giving a brother 
author JSIOO at the expense of oonaiderable time 
and drudgery. 

Nor was this all. In December, 1827, comes 
another 'precatory letter ' which indnoea Soott, 
tbon^rh deolariB^ himself willinfr to help (*tbe 



poor fellow presses so hard '), to complain of ths 
hardship of his position, that while pulling for 
life himself he should be asked to pull another 
man's oar as well as his own. This time, happily, 
he received * guerdon ' from the publisher of T^ 
Review, In April. 1829, however, we find Gillies 
again making a claim on his generosity in the 
shape of a subscription. Sir Walter ' eannot 
help giving him soaietbing,' so proposes to hand 
him the proceeds of another article. Finally, 
Gillies makes his appearance at midnight in 
Soott's rooms at Edinburgh. He is shaken off 
till the next morning, when, after giving him a 
lecture on his irrsgnlarity in oonductmg bis 
affairs, the soft-hearted Scott made over to him 
£50 owing to hisMetf from Ths Foreign Review, 
But this was to be the end : ' I will grow hard- 
hearted and do no more,' records the pen of the 
long-suffering benefactor. 

A CRITICS WOES. 

'Heroics' is the title of an amusing little 
story in Cfhapman*$ by Mr. Henry Hartley, in 
which are sketched the troubles of a young 
man who has injudiciously offered to criticise 
the work of an amateur novelist, with whom 
he is considerably in love : 

She read me a chapter, and looked np for my 
verdict. 

' I like that immensely,' I said. ' I was par« 
ticularly struck with that description of the 
drawing-room.' 

As a matter of fact, it was an accurate inventory 
of the Bobinsons' drawing-room furniture, and 
was presumably a fragment from a voluminous 
note-book in which Miss Miller recorded her aur- 
roundings for the purpose, as she said, of * intro* 
dnoing local background.' 

'Oh, that!' she said, 'I wrote that a long 
time ago. Bat do you think the characters aU 
right?' 

If I might suggest,' I observed, ' would au 
elderly gentleman, even though he were a naval 
officer, swear quite so muoh before his daughter P ' 

'Why,' she answered with surprise, 'that's 
all right. That's father. I want to know whether 
you liked the heroine. Of course, the develop- 
ment of her character is the point of the book.' 

' I hardly like to express an opinion,' I aaid, 
' because I presume the character is drawn from 
yourself.' 

'It's noUiing of the kind,' she returned, indig« 
aantly. ' How oould you think soP ' 

* I'm sorry,' I said. ' It was an almost pardon* 
able mistake. Tou've both of yon got grey eyes 
and curly hair, and you're both left-handed, and 
you both wear regimental buckles on your belt, 
and the colours of a Cambridge College in your 
hat.' 

' That's only what she's like,' she answered, 
' and the heroine wears Gains and I wear Clare 
colours. But the characters are ^nite different. 
Am I clever and a sucoessful novelist P ' 

' I thought so,' I said, humbly. 

' Mr. Firth,' she replied, 'if you're only going 
to make jokes, I sha'n't read you any more.' 

AN IDEAL SOUDAT, 

If Mr. W. L. Alden is not entirely origrinal in 
his suggestion for spending a pleasure holiday, 
he is at least amusing. In the new Fears(m'$ 
he writes : 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
the holiday is necessarily objectionable. So far 
as a holiday means cessation from work, it is an 
excellent thing, and I should be glad to see three 
hundred and sixty-five holidays in every year, and 
in that case would be willing to spend the re* 
maining six hours in some light and useless 
employment. But a holiday which involves going 
to the country is an abomination. 

The ideal place in which a Londoner might 
spend his holiday is the City. There are numbers 
of quiet nooks in tbe Cil^ where the roar of 
traffic cannot be heard in the daytime, and where 
solitude reignS at night. In such nooks the 
holiday maker would breathe the invigorating 
air of civilisation, and would revel in the spicy 
odours of asphalt, and lemon peel, and coal 
smoks, and gas. He would never have to play 
at any athletic game, nor to walk on pebbly 
paths and in muddy lanes. He would never fa^ 
compelled to shoot, or fish, or hnnt, and he would 
be within five minutes 01 civilised dinners and 
smokable tobacco. 

Ta ^e morning he would 1^ awakened, not hf 
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the noisy and oselesB lingincr of cono«it«d biMi, 
but by the basiness-Iike remarks of sparrows 
engaged in earning their daily food. Instead of 
the tiresome and monotonons wash of waves on 
the besob, or the depressing moan of the wind in 
the trees, he wonld hear the echoes of distant 
street organs, or there wonld be the exquisite 
silence of a briok-and-mortar desert, with the 
oomfortiog reflection that in two nunntet h% 
oonid plunge into Cheapside or Fleet-street. 

I should love to spend my holidays in the City ; 
but, alas! public opinion inexorably compels 
every man to go into the country, and, what it 
worse, to pretend that he actually likes it. 

COLONEL VIBIST AT DSLRJ. 

The lapse of forty years has not dimmed 
Colonel Vibart's recollection of his escape 
from Delhi when the Sepovs revolted there^ 
but it is astonishing that he has allowed so lonff 
a time to pass without giving his experiences 
to the public. The first instalment in this 
month's Cornhill is a most interesting narra- 
tif e. In reading Mr. Steel's we were con- 
scious of having to take facts at second-hand, 
bat in Colonel Vibart's narrative we have the 
account of an eye-witness. Take this descrip- 
tion of the mutiny at the Main Goard : 

Some time having now elapsed since the depar« 
ture of the Deputy Collector on his errand to the 
Brigadier, Major Abbott determined to wait no 
' longer. He^ accordingly fell-in the 74th detach- 
ment, ordering at Ithe same time the two guns, 
which had just returned, to follow him out of the 
Main Gaard. The oraer to march was then 
given, when, thinking it would be a good oppor- 
tunity of getting the ladies who had ti^en shelter 
with us up to cantonments, we began assisting 
them on to one of the gun wagons. At ihik 
critical juncture, and just as Major Abbott had 
passed through the Cashmere Ghbte with about 
halt his men, and the guns were about to follow, 
some of the 88th Sepoys rushed at the gate ana 
closed it ; their next act was to discharge a 
volley right amongst a group of officers, and 
their example was, as far as I could see, rapidly 
followed by all the other sepoys inside the enclos- 
ure. A scene now ensued that baffles description, 
and of which I can convey but a faint idea. 
Almost at the first discharge I saw Captain Gor- 
don fall from his horse ; a musket-ball had pierced 
his body, and befell without a groan within a few 
feet ot where I was standing. The horrible truth 
now flashed on me — we were being massacred 
right and left without any means of escape! 
Scarcely knowing what I was doing, I made for 
the ramp which leads from the courtjard to the 
bastion above. Every one appeared to be doing 
the same. Twice I was knocked over as we all 
frantically rushed up the slope, the bullets whist- 
ling past us like hail and flattening themselves 
against the parapet with a frightful hiss. To 
this day it is a perfect marvel to me how any one 
of us escaped being hit. Poor Smith and Beveley, 
both of the 74th, were killed close beside me. The 
latter was carrying a loaded gun, and raising 
himself with a dying effort, he discharged both 
barrels into a knot of sepoys, and the next 
moment expired. Osbom of my own corps was 
shot throrgh the thigh as he ran up scarcely two 
paces in front of me, and every second I expected 
to feel a bullet through my own body as well. 

An Indian story from the pen of Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, entitled * In the Goardianship of God * ; 
* The Greeks and Their Lessons/ a r4iumS of 
the late war in the East, by Mr. Arthur Gaze ; 
and ' Some Notes on Chess/ by Mr. George H. 
Ely> help to make MaemiUan'i a particnlarly 
strong and entertaining number. 

'Cherry Cheeks/ a story of Army discip- 
line, by Mr. E. Livingstone Prescott^ on the 
same lines as his 'Scarlet and Steel *^ 
•Deliverance/ by 'Bita'; 'A Three Days* 
Bomance/ by Miss Georgette A(piew ; a paper 
on ' The Modem Marriage Market/ by Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steely and another on 'Some 
Famous Lady Cyclists/ are among the most 
notable features of Th4 Lady't Ruihn, 

In addition to the musical section, Mr. 
Kobert Hichens's customary 'notes/ Mtlod/y 
has a brief descriptive article on ' A Week in 
Bajrreath/ by Mr. Hermann Ellein, which will 



be of interest to Wagnerians who are nnabld 
to attend the festival in person. 

Mr. Kipling receives that form of flattery 
which is said to be the most sincere from Mr. 
N. Newnham-Davis in TheTSfa/val andUaitary 
Mctgctting, That gentleman's poem ' Beminis- 
cimns' would have roused us to more enthu- 
siasm if it were not so obvionsly an imita- 
tion of Mr. Kipling's ** Beoessional.' As 
it is, a stanza or two will show its worth : 

Along the line the trumpets shrill. 

And two hosts breathless watch the fray 
In the hve hell below the hill 
Where death and glory snatch their prey. 

Such glorioQS blunders give us yet. 
Lest we forget ! Lest we forget I 

Gordon meets fate with steady eyes, 

One man against a myriad there 
Before all worlds a sacrifice. 
His country's craven sin to bear. 

Lord, such a hero send us yet. 
Lest we forget ! Lest we forget ! 



SERIALS. 



Pbotessob Batzel's ezhaustife work. The 
History of Mankind, now being serially issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., is two- 
thirds completed by the issue of Part IV., in 
which the author deals with several of the 
African races. 

The 16th part of Mr. Louis Fairfax Muck- 
ley's edition of Spenser's FctSrie Queen, now 
being issned by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., 
completes the work as far as the twelfth 
canto. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

The Enoyclopmdia of Sport. Part VII. of this 
admirable work completes the letter ' F/ and 
is mainly devoted to Fencing and Football, 
both subjects being treated oy experts, as 
in the preceding parts. The illustrations are 
numerous, and the two photogravure plates 
are devoted to the Fox and Magpie. (Lawrence 
and Bullen. 28.) 

Victoria (Queen and Empress). The first of 
the series of Historical Women. By Bichard 
Davey. This somewhat belated addition to 
the Diamond Jubilee literature — amonnting 
almoet to a library in itself — is quite equal to 
anything that has appeared of late. Facts 
and incidents are crowded into a volume of 
nearly 200 pages, and a capital portrait of Her 
Majesty forms the frontispiece. (The Box- 
burghe Press. 28. 6d.) 

The Mystic Five t Christian Prayer, Sacra- 
ments, Duty, Faith, and Covenant. By 
Gretchen. Allegorical, bat sometimes in- 
teresting and suggestive. Theie are 'hid 
den meanings,' which are not so entirely 
hidden as to he of no revelative value. It is 
an attractive brochure so far as its get-up is 
concerned. Some readers will appraise it 
as valuable in its teaching: (ElUot Stock. 
Is. 6d.) 

TheApocalypse : Considered Entirely from the 
Standpoint of the Old and New Testament, 
together with Historical Beferences. By 
H. G. H. We had written :—• The Poor 
Apocalypse/ and, though we have crossed out 
the appellation ' poor,' this final document in 
the Bible is for not a few reasons to be pitied. 
As for interpretations, commentaries, and 
sermons, the cry is 'still they come.' It 
almost seems as if twenty per cent, of the 
preaching community set up for having 

Srivate and personal theories of their own 
evelopment. The present author, taking an 
extract from Wesley's 'Notes on the Bevela- 
tion/ founds his theories upon what we may 
term the Bible-its-own-interpreter method, 
comparing literal- things with literal, figura- 
tive tbinp^ with figurative, and some spiritual 
things with spiritual. Bat after all is said and 



done, as in most cases of the kind, a good deal 
of the interpretation is woven out of the 
ingenuities of the author's own brain— some- 
times his own, and upon occasion, other 
people's. Our readers must judge for them- 
selves of the value of H. G. H.'s special 
method and notions. (Elliot Stock. l8.6d.) 

Nature and the Booh, Village Lectures by 
the Earl of Mount-Edgcnmbe. 'Intended 
merely for village readings ' ; the work of a 
devout, earnest, fair-minded nobleman, filled 
with a true desire to make an interesting use 
of some of the best-known natural phenomena, 
to help his hearers 'to think of the Creator, 
and to form some conception of His omni- 
potence, and of all we owe to Him.' Taking 
notice of 'the inconceivable immensity of 
creation/ and of ' its infinite minuteness/ he 
finds and exhibits abundant proofs of creative 
skill. Lord Edgcumbe prints the book in cider 
that it may be of some use to others who may 
think it wof th their while to help their neigh- 
bours in a similar manner. The explanations 
of nature are very simply and suitably 
written} and equally so the devout exposi- 
tions of Christian facts and doctrines. It it 
cheering to find a man of Lord Edgcnmbe't 
rank making such good use of his time and 
ability. (Edward Stanford.) 

Woman B^ore the Law, By Douglas M. 
Ford. This is a very u^ef al little work oo 
divorce, maintenance, summary separation, 
the custody of children, breach of promise of 
marriage, and domestic service. As the whole 
of these subjects are dealt with in 58 pages the 
information given is necessarily elementsiy, 
but it is information which many persons will 
be glad to get in a cheap and handy form. 
(King, Sell, and Bailton. 2s.) 



•^* Tuklishertf when sending hooks for remtm 
wovld greatly oliUge by mentioning the prieet. 



•^* The Editor does not hold hinuelf respon^ 
sible for the custody or return of unsolicM 
contributions, even when stamps are sent. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



WILL AND 83 ALL. 
Sib,— While fully appreciating the endear, 
our of Mr. Janes to make clear to bis be- 
nighted brethr<»n of Scotland and Ireland the 
mysterious relationship existing between 
Will and Shall, may I be permitted to point 
out that the unfortunate individnalallodedto 
by him in his letter of August 27 as 'a Scots- 
man who was drowning, and who unwittingly 
prevented an Englishman from resouinf? him 
by calling out, ** I wM drown, and nobody 
shall save me " ' — was not a Scotsman, but s 
foreigner. In proof of this I quote the 

grammarian of Mr. Janes' schooldays, Lindlej 
[array—* The foreigner who, as it is iud, 
fell into the Thames, and cried out, •' X iriU be 
drowned, nobody shall help me ," mad© a ssd 
misapplication of these auxiliaries.' 

Now, is Murray also mistaken ? Were they 
misapplied ? Might not the pathetic utter- 
ance of Mr, Foreigner have been correct after 
all ? Is it unreasonable to suppose that toe 
poor fellow, dri? en to desperation by a sen^ 
of calamities, including a study of toe 
auxiliaries, deliberately committed self-dettrvc-^ 
tion, spuming even the aid of Mr. Jan^ 
Englishman, and that, too, at the actos* 
moment when he had solved (unconiciousJy, 
perhaps) the great grammatical pozzle* ao* 
his swan-like song was fioating ^^^^i^^^zl 
moU of a 'great end dirty city ' as Dickeni 
has it ? Who shall or will say ?-I »»»• ^^JT* 



M.B. 



Ac, 



Sir,— Mr. Alfred Janes is good ^^l^^^ 
invite any one to set him right who mw 



10,1117. 
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ehtiM to know whether the role for the use 
flf 'ihail ' and 'will' which he has ' by mnoh 
eo^tition deduced from Englirii practice ' 
bd been preTionaly laid down. I am glad to 
■J that m J acquaintance with the works of 
English grammarians long since ceased to be 
iojtbing bat a memory and a regret for 
waitedbonrs, but I should be surprised to 
learn that the rule which Mr. Janes so 
elaborately expounds may not be found in 
iDjreapectable English grammar. Certainly 
I liate a distinct recollection of the same rule 
beiflf? explained to the English literature 
dMS in Glasgow Unirersity by the late Pro- 
feiior Nichol some sixteen yean ago. Pro- 
f«isor Nichol did not give it as an original 
£sooTery, the fruit of much cogitation, but 
nerely stated it incidentally as a thing with 
Yfaieh all of us ought already to be familiar. 
Ai legards the supposed inability of the 
SeoCeh nation to use 'shall' and ' will' cor- 
recUy, I confess I belieTe it to be to a large 
extent a mere journalist's joke. In conversa- 
tion we are doubtless inclined to be somewhat 
ilorenly in the matter, but I do not belieTe 
tbat in eompoeition an educated Scotchman 
handles his ' shall ' and ' will ' less accurately 
than sn educated Englishman. In spite of 
Mr. Janes^ discorery of the rule, one is forced 
to doubt his perspicacity when he fails to 
detect that lir. Becke's use of 'will' in the 
mtencs he quotes is deliberate. Precisely 
the same joke is perpetrated by Mr. Barrie in 
'When a Man's Single.' There the youthful 
Scotch journalist is asked by the English 
editor whether he has mastered 'the shall 
and will dii&oulty ' ; with true Scotch loyalty 
he lorrowlully replies : ' I never will.' Both 
Mr. Becke and Mr. Barrie were waiting for 
an English audience, and knew how keenly a 
joke at their own expense would be relished 
when it implied a delicate compliment to their 
radienoe.— I nm, yours faithfully, 

Aboh. D. Fbbguson. 



Sir,— The letter of Mr. Alfred Janes is awaln. 
lUe and interesting exposition of the principle 
goYeming the use of * will and shall.' t am sure 
that were his letter widely read and studied, 
it would go a good way to correct the inappro- 
priate use of these auxiliaries that prevails in 
Tarions parts of the kingdom. As for the rule 
ipplicable to the subject which your corres- 
pondent states he has deduced from the Eng- 
lith practice, I venture to say he is not the 
finttolayit down. Some fifteen years ago 
I had the pleasure and benefit of hearing the 
principle explained by Mr. William Denny, 
the late eminent shipbuilder of Dumbarton, 
in nreoisely the same way that Mr. Janes 
*^ns it, viz., that * shall ' expresses a 
funple fotare, whereas 'will' (as the word 
^pUes), involves a future resulting from 
pnonal wiU and purpose. It must, however, 
be laid that Mr. Janes' examples of how the 
rue should work out in its various applica- 
tion «re most serviceable.— Yours faithfully, 

Alxxa.ni>bb Watt. 



nn miSR BnoQUB in noTiom. 

^.— Tour correspondent, Mr. J. P. 
opalla^fhan, protests against the use the 
^figUah' and 'Scotch lady writers' (he 
*«»t write 8cQti%8h, or he will have some 
J^wve Scot down upon him^ make of 
^ Irish brogue in fiction, and be seems to 
♦Mnk they have invented the word * they are 
?»eMed to caU" the brogue."' But the word 
"probably Irish, and is used by Irish writers 
« dutmction. Does he not claim Lover, 
J*y«r, Sheridan as Irishmen ? Or do their 
]mtingi exhibit the • invincible ignorance of 
Qnaohoited word painters 'r I suppose that 
»f nlented authoresses of ' Irish Idylls ' and 
« Qisnia'are Irishwomen whose fiotiom are 



replete with loveable qualities and verisimili- 
tudes. Would he translate their beautiful 
stories into hard English F 

Mr. O'CaUaghan tells us that his country- 
men are not ' guilty ' of what we may denomin- 
ate Irishisms. Well of course they are not 
' guilty,' anymore than we English areiguilty 
of Englishisms. But an Englishman can 
dstect an Irishman after five mioutes' con- 
versation as easily as an Irishman could detect 
an Englishman. Why, if Mr. O'Callaghan bad 
not let us into the secret bw his name, who 
but an Irishman or a Scot(ch;man would have 
written : 'We would ask them to come among 
us, our hospitality wUl be extended to them. 
. . . We vriU then have an opportunity . . . ' F 
As if boys at an English school could not 
detect in a moment an Irish boy or a Scotch 
boy coming among them. 

I can g^ve Mr. O'Callaghan some excellent 
specimens of Irish brogue from Irish writers, 
but I will content myself with two quotations 
which bear on the subject : 

'A priest, the quintessence of an Irish 
brogueneer.'—Mrs. Delany's ' Life.' 

' From the lips of a lovely woman a little, 
a very little, of the brogue is most seductive.' 
— 'J. Hinton,' by Lever. 

And to the last I say— Amen l^Tours 
truly, 

H. Cjlndlib. 



« lEIB WORK WMLL VOJfB,' 
Sir,— I note in your issue of August 13 an 
inquiry from ' Broom ' as to authorship of 
the lines : 

His work well done. 
His noe well mn, 
His orowB well won, 
Hsre let him xmt, 

1 also note a reply on August 27, which is in 
the main correct, but the lines were written 
by Mr. Jno. Mills in 1878, in memory of, not 
the ' Bev. Wm. Mills,' but his younger brother 
Samuel Mills, of Ashton-under-Lyne. They 
will be found included in a collection of poems 
written by the late John Mills, to be issued 
this autunm by Mr. Fisher Unwin. So many 
have been the inquiries on this matter in 
various papers, and so varying the answers, 
that I shall be obliged by your insertion of 
this. 

T. Mn^. 



QUERIES, 

[The Editoh do€i noi g%iarantet immediate 
interiion of queriet, and cannot enter into corre* 
epondenee regarding their non-ineertion. Will 
eorreepondentepleaee write clearly t} 

AuTHOB Wahtbd— 

Of the quotation — 
' He gave his body for his country's (rood, 
And his soul unto his Saviour — Ohnst.' 
-C. 

Of the following— 
* The divan has closed and Bysantium's water 
Is darkened at noon by the warrior's sail, 
A orescent of battle, unfurled for the slaughter, 
A beacon of promise streams wide on the 

BiFBBBNOI WANTai>— 

To any sketch of Mr. Wm. Black's career, inter- 
view with him, autobiographical utterances of bis, 
or particulars of his literary method.— A. W. 

To anv information as to the aims and origin of 
the Fabian Society, and the meaning of the name. 
— B. A. B. 

To the lines beginning— 
' She fixed her gase upon the blue 

Of the shoreless sea where soft waves gleamed. 
For the king would come that way she knew. 

And long the morning seemed.' 
Quoted in the catalogue of this year's Boyal 
Academy for Tadema's ' Watching.'— 0. J. 0. 

Where can I find representations of the reliefs 
on the Antonine andTrsian oolnnms in Borne? 



I want that with the Gaulish or British villages 
surrounded by stockades and attacked by Boman 
soldiers.— E. 

To date and number of BlacJnpood with review 
of Augustas Hare's ' Quiet Life,' some years ago. 
—Student. 
TothefolWwing:— 

* . • . built to music 
..... . • • 

And therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.' 
-H.B. 

To information respecting a very old 
volume of the * Letters Between Henry and 
Frances.' The title and first two pages are 
missing from it. and the first letter is numbered 
299, the last 458. Who was the author, how many 
volumes in all are there of these interesting 
letters, and is it possible to procure them ? From 
the style and .diction, I should say the work was 
written early in the last century.- Andbon 
BLA.cginnBE. 



ANSWERS. 
[When emeioering queriee, kindly give the date 
qf fuery. All anewere are to be deemed gra- 
tuitoue. Lettere addreeeed to queriet$, eare of 
Editor^ caamct he forwarded,"] 

Authors Found- 
To Btland.— (1) 
' I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayeet meet,' ftc, 
is bv Trench. 

(2) * And what delights can equal those,' ^., 
is from Tennyson's * In Memoriam,' XLII.— C. J. 

GOLl. 

BmaiNoa Found- 
To J. J. W.— The lines— 

* Alas I how easily things go wrong, 
A siffh too deep or a kiss too long,' Ac, 
are part of a poem by George Macdonald, not in- 
eluded in his poetical works, but to be found in 
his faerie romance, * Phantastee.' — H. M. 
Holdxn. 

To 0. M. M.— ' Amyntor and Theodora ' is the 
title of a poem in blank verse by David Mallet 
(1700-1765), published in 1747. The scene is laid 
in the island of St. Kilda, whither a certain 
Anrelins has fled to escape the religious persecu- 
tions under Charles II. * Hobbinol and Oanda- 
retta ' is the title of a burlesque poem by William 
Somerville (1692-1742). See * Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature,' by W. Davenport Adams, under 
* HobbinoL'— W. D. See Ariosto's 'Orlando 
Fnrioso.'— South Mkbsthax. 

To J. E. N.-(l) • Who's Who, 1897 ' (A. and C. 
Black, 8b. 6d.); 'Celebrities of the Century' 
(Cassell and Co.) ; * Men of the Time ' ; Caton's 
* Dictionary of General Biography ' (Longmans) ; 
Alibone's ' Dictionary of British and American 
Authors.' (2) Sir Walter Scott's edition is 
perhaps the best, but it can only be bought 
second-hand. 

To C— Horton's 'How to Bead the Bible' 
(Is. 6d.) ; Dr. Clifford's * Inspiration ' (3s. 6d.). 

To YioiLANS.-' The Poets of the Nineteenth 
CJentury,' by A. H. Miles, is the best. It is in 
ten volumes, published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co. 

To S. D. H.— The Merchant of Venice, Act 
m., Scene 2. 
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Old Timss in Middlb Gboboia. By Bioa abd 
Malcolm Johnston. (Maomillan and Co., Ltd. 
6s.) 

Prbttt Michal. a Bomanoe. By Maubus 
J6kai. Uniform Edition. (Jarrold and Sons. 

We reviewed the book in our issue of February 
26,1892. 

Mbbblt Platibs. By Mrs. Atlm iB'€k)wn/a. 
(F. V. White and Co. 68.) 

A SwnT SiNOBB. By HuXB Nubbt.i I 
White and Co. 8s.6dJ 
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Ladt Mabt'a Ezpsbiincks. Bj Mr«. Bobibt 
JocBLTN. (F. V. White and Co. .6t.) 

Thb TTPB-WarrBB Girl. By Olitb Pratt 
Batvbb. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

Thb Bauqhtbbs of Minbrya. A NotoI of 
Social Life. By OsoRaB BASLOtr. (The Box- 
bnrghe Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Liza ov Laxbbth. By W. S. Mauqham. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Thb Tbmplb of Poi.lt. By Paul Cbbswiok. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6i.) 

Through Another DAan'b Etks. A Kovel* 
By Elbakor Holvbs. New Edition. (Jarrold 
and Sods. 8s. 6d.) 

We reviewed the first edition at length in onr 
issne of March 10, 1893. 

On thb Rkber of thb Ck>D8. By A. F. P. 
Haboourt. InTwoYolames. (Biohard Bentley 
and Son. 12s.) 

Thb Sbamt Sidb of Hibtort. By H. db 
Balzac. Translated by Olabb Bbll, with a 
Preface by Gborob Saintsbubt. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 38. 6d.> 

Mbthodist Idtlls. By Harry Likdsat. 
(James Bowden. 6s.) 

Thb Claim of Anthont Lookhart. By 
Adblinb Sbbobant. (Hnrat and Blaokett, 
Ltd. 68.) 

Thb Mistbbss of Elkshurbt. By ' Con.' 
(Boxbnrghe Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Mb8. Wtldb. By Linda Qabdinbb. (Jar- 
rold and Sons. 3e. 6d.) 

A Studio Mtbtbbt. By Fbank Aubbbt. 
(Jarrold and Sons. Is. 6d.) 

Thb Pboplb of Clopton. By Obobob 
Babtram . (T. Fisher Unwin. 6i.) 

Thb Captivb of Pbkin; or a Swallow's 
Wing. By Charlbb Hannan. Illustrated by 
A. J. B. Salmon. Special Edition. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 6s.) 

Ebolaik bd bt thb Sba. By Ytotob Gbant. 
(Aberdeen : Moran and Co. Is.) 

SoBNBB FROM Clbrical Ltfb, By Qbobob 
Eliot. Copyright Edition. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6d.) 
BlOKrapliy, History* and Trarei. 

Thb Lifb of Samubl Johnson, LL.D. By 
Javbb Boswbll. In Six Volnmes. Volnms II. 
* Temple Classics.' (J. M. Dent and Co. Is. 6d. 
Bet.) 

Joubkbtb Through Franob : Being Im« 

fressions of the Provinces. By B. Tainb. 
Unstrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. Ts. 6d.) 

Sir Waltbr Balbioh : The British Dominion 
of the West. By Martin A. S. Humb. (T, 
Fisher TTnwin. 58.) 

BoRDBB Battlbs AND Battlbfiblds. By 
Jaubb Bobson. With Notes and Illnstrations. 
(Kelso: J. and J. H. Bntherfnrd.) 

Thb Missions of Californli : Their Estab- 
lishment, Progress, and Decay. By Lauba 
Bridb Powers. lUnstratod. (San Francisco: 
Wm. Doxey. |1 25 cento.) 

Thb Environs of London for Tbav and 
Ctclb. By Major the Hob. B. W. Chbtwtnd. 
(Zegan Fanl and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

Thb Eastbrn Qubstion. A Beprint of 
Letters written 1853-1856, dealing with the 
Brents of the Crimean War. By Karl Mabx. 
Edited by Eleanor Mabx Aybling and 
Edward Ayblino, D.Sc. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd. lOs. 6d.) 
YHUosopliy, Selenee. ana KancBtlon. 

Pictorial Instruction Object Lessons. 
By G. CoLOtfB, D.Sc. Adapted into English by 
Sbtmour J. GuBB, B.A. (Belfe Bros. Is. 6d.) 

Thb Nbw Pstchologt. By E. W. Scripturb. 
Ph.D. ' Contemporary Science Series*' (Walter 
Scott, Ltd. 6s.) 

How to Maxb a Dbbbs. By J. A. E. Wood. 
* Text-Books of Technology.' (Methnen and Co. 
Is. 6d.) 

Old Talbb from Orbbob. ' The Children's 
Study.' By Aliob ZimcBRN. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 
Poetry ana tlie DrBma. 

Thb Biyals. By Biohard Bbinslit Shbbi- 
DAN. Edited by G. A. AiriaN. * The TemplB 
PramatistB.' (J. M, Dent and Co. Is. ne4.) 



Thb Pobtioal Wobkb of John Milton. 
< The Apollo Poets.' (Bliss, Sands and Oo. 8s. 6d.) 

Spbnbbr's 'Fabbib Qubbn.' Piotnrtd and 
Decorated by Louis Fairfax Muokxibt. Part 
Xin. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Australia to Enqland. By John Fabp 
RBLL. (Sydney : Angas and Bobertson. Is.) 

PoBHS. By Matthias Babb. Sixth and 
Enlarged Edition. (BarrandCo. 5s.) 
ReUfflout. 

Thb Biblb and its ^Inspiration. With 
some Beference to the Higher Criticism. By 
Gbobob S. Barbbtt, D.D. (Jarrold and Sons. 
Is. 6d. 

Thb Gbowth of thb Kinodox of God. By 
Sidney L. Gulice, M.A. (Beligions Tract 
Society. 6s.) 

Sundays Hound thb World. By the Bev. 
F. Hastings. Illustrated. (Beligions Tract 
Society. Ss.) 

Elisha, thb Man of Abbl-Mbholah. By 
Mrs. O. F. Walton. (Beligions Tract Society. 
2s. 6d.) 

Thb Bibb and Sprbad of Christianity in 
Europe. By W. H. Summebs. * Present-Day 
Primers.' (Beligions Tract Sooie^. Is.) 

■IscellaneauB. 

Aobiculturb and Tbadb Dbpbbbbion. 
Charles W. Smith's 'Beply ' to the final report 
of the British Boyal Commission on Agrionltnre. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 2s.) 

The Art of Conybbsinq ; or. Dialogues of 
the Day. By the Author of ^ Manners and 
Rules of Good Society.' (F. Warne and Co. 
2s. 6d) 

My Contbm poraribb in Fiction, BtDavid 
Christie Murray. (Chatto and Wind as. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Case aoaint PiOKETiNa. By W. J- 
Shaxby. {Liberty Review Poblishing Co. Is. 6d.) 

The Essays of Michael Lord of Mon-* 
TAiGNB. Translated by John Florio. Vol. II. 
— the second book. * Temple Classics.' (J. M. 
Dent and Co. Is. 6d. net.) 

CkiTicisHS, Bbflbctions, and Maxims of 
Goethe. Translated, with an Introdaction, by 
W, B. R6NNBFBLDT. (Walter Scott, Ltd. Is. 6d.) 

The World of Moral and Bblioious 
Anecdote, and The World of Anecdote. By 
Edwin Paxton Hood. (Hodder and Stonghton. 
38. 6d. each.) 

Bo-Pebp YOLum. A Treasury for the Little 
Ones. (Cassell and Co., Ltd. is. 6d.) 

The House Wb Live In. By W. J. Gordon. 
(Beligions Tract Society. Is. 6d. 

Mastebb of To-Morrow. By the late 
William J. Lacey. (Beligions Tract Society. 
2s. 6d.) 

Stbam Boilbbs. By Gbobob Halliday. 
(Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

Thb Bbownino Birthday Book. With an 
Introduction by Euobnb Oswald, M.A. (Mar« 
cus Ward and Co., Ltd. Is. 6d.) 

Practical Hints on Writing for thb 
Pbess. By JosBPH B. Lamb. (Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co., Ltd. Is. net.) 

English Epigrams and EpiTApaB. Selected 
by Aubrey Stewart. Illustrated. (Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 2s.) 

Pamphlets. 

On Some Common but Generally Unbus* 

PBCTED CaUSRB OF DBAFNESS, NoISBS IN THB 



Brri's CoooA.~OKiLTBruL avd Cokfobidio.— Bj 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which goTem 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
oarefni application of the floepropertiedof well-eel^oted 
Cocoa, Mr. £pps has proTidad for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately-flavoured bererage which maj save 
us many heavy doctors' bills. It is by the Judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a oonatituiion may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. We may esowpe many a fatal 
abaft by keeping ours^ves well fortified, with pure 
blood and a properly-nourished frame.'— Oivit Service 
Gas«tt«.~Maae simply with hoiling water or milk. Sold 
only in packets and pound tins by Qrocers, laoelled— 
'Jamks £rrs A Co., Ltd., HomoBopathie Chemists, 
London.'^AIso Makers ol Eppa's Coooaine or Coooa- 
Klb ^Bxcrsot. Tea-like i athinbeveirageof full flavour, 
with many beneficially taking the plaoe of tea. Its 
active principle heing a gentra nerve stimulant, sup- 
pliee the needed energy without ondalj exoitiag the 
8ystem.~r^^TTj 



Eabb^ Ao. (Sayoy Press. 6d.)— The Pbitti 

SOHBMBB; UNDER EOYFTIAN SxiBB. (Jss 

HendefBon* Sd. each.) — A Shobt Synopsis oi 
English History. A Diagram Illustbatisq 

THE ETOLUTION 07 THE ALPHABET. (Belfl 

Bros. 6d. each.)— The Book op Covboi 
Prayer in Shorthand. Part 8. (Sir Ibsk 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd. Id.) ^ BoxTTLBDGi'a 
Date Book. (Geo. Boafledge and Sons, Ltd. 
6d.)— The Qubbn'b London. PartL (Cssnll 
and Co., Ltd. Od.)— Millgatb'b TTp-TO-Din 
Hebnb Bay Guide. Illastratad. iHeneBaj: 
W.F.Millgate. 6d.) 



We faBTeTBoeiTed oatalognea of new andteoQad* 
hand books from Keaen. Doofflas and Foiilia,9, 
Castle-street, Edinbarirh, and Messrs. Heary 
Toaog and Sons, 12, Soath Caatle-street, LiT«r- 
pool. 



PRITATB SALES COLUMN. 

MATB-'THSSM WORDS ONM FMMlfT, 

QOOK8. 

1V>B SALB.-Bogers' 'Italy,' 188(^ soms plitB 
spotted: 'Alton Looke,' 8 vols., 1860, spkudil^ 
rebound ;Diokens' *Hsrd Times,' 185i; 'Thsckenn 
the Humorist and Man of liOtters,' 18S(j 'ThtAofil 
in the Hooee,* seeond edition; Abbott's *lliitori«,' 
4 Tols. onlj ; Browning's ' Poetic DtsoMf.' W«ri>. 
worth's * Sonnets,' Labbook's ' Beanties of Vttm.* 
508. tne lot.— AppI/ Alpba, ' Litemr/ World '(MBec. 11; 
Fleet-street, London. 



Foa Salb.— In good condition, post fre«. 'ODeo> 
dorf's Method of Learninir Oerman/ U. M., ooa 
128. 6d. i Sir Henry Holland's 'Medicsl Not«t tad 
Eefleotlons,' 2s. 6d., cost 128. ed., BlegsBfe Sztnota, 
Prose, 2s. 6d.. cost lis. 6d.; * Mrs. Dymond,' \>j Miai 
Thaokery, 28., cost 7s. 6d., new condition; 8 volamM 
'Sondsy Magasine/ edited by Dr. B]»ikie.8s. ed. msIw 
ooet 7s. 6d. ; in (^rman, SchUer's Works, 4 toIbsm, 
58.— 108, Elmore, Tiverton, Devon. 

8TAMP8. 

Fob SiLB.->Mon8ter packet of 00 assorted iteflip^ 
post free. Is.; Canada (Jabilee), with each approralos 
appUeation. Stampa bonght, gained, and exoliaogsi- 
F. Loomee , 7, Qeorge-street, Minories. 

Foa 9alx.— Bargains for September only. Ctoidi, 
Newfoundland (Jnbilee), Kezioo. Argentine. AmsncM 
(rare), Portogal, Transfaal, Hiam ; 200diff»«it, poa 
free. Is. Id. the JubUee packet.— A. Boigin, 33, Aitoi- 
street, Limehouse. ^ 

^dtsrtts«wats,/brTHBLITBiBAJ»r WOBLDifc»»W 
U midtewd to iU PoBUsaxas, IS. fUtt-ttwtt^ 
f hoald rtaeh tU ojlfiet not lator than midday on TwiM 
ijintmd*dforth»nmti$nk9. Tko •oaU$/o\aTtuuu 
foaow.:^ ?Sll 
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•THE MARTIAN.'* 



Thi reriewer of Mr, George du Maurier's 
Mfthomous novel has no enviable task. 
He IB irritated at every page by the 
ibmbling style, the happy-go-luoky 
derelopment of the plot, if plot it can be 
oUed, the polyglot dialogue, the con- 
tmoal and unfortunate reminiscence of 
Thaderay, the occasional ' widowing 
naked in the pathetic/ the invTaisemr 
Uaiice (the author's GaUicium is in- 
fedaons) of the central idea. All the way 
throQgh The MaHian, so to speak, is 
taJoBg its ease in shirt-sleeves and 
flippers. And yet, in spite of all, the 
leader is carried to the end without any 
•ensation of boredom. Who can resist 
tb gaiety of the handsome and gifted 
tojJosselin, inspired triller of chat^ 
*o««^, untechnical penciller of delicious 
Swings, stormer of hearts female and 
iBftle, impecunious Bohemian of Paris, 
kodon, and Malines, and, lastly, prolific 
prodiKer of great novels and immortal 
Terse alike in English and French? The 
tttellites of Bartjr— Eobert Maurice, 
editor of his memoirs, the French usher 
i. Bonzig, the divinely tall hrundie, 
^^ Gibson, the still taller and equally 
divine Womfo, Julia fioyce, and the devoted 
Aunt Caroline — are dashed on to the 
<*ttvaa with happy impressionist effects. 

Barty (otherwise Bartholomew) is 
w)m under a bar sinister. His father, 
ted Bunswick, whose wife was hope- 
^1 insane, made a 'morganatic' 
^^ce with Antoinette Josselin, a star 
^ the Paris opera. Lord Bimswick was 
^ in a duel, and Antoinette died 
^ years later, leaving Barty helpless, 
^^as adopted 1^ his paternal uncle, 
^^ Archibald Rohan, and sent to 
^ wistocratic pensionnat at Paris. 
^^ possesses every gift but that of 
P^ing examinations. He is first 
»vonrite with boys and masters. A 
^w>^ faculty he possesses is that of 
wwing b^ an infallible instinct where 
J^ north is, to a point. Much, later, 
^'^'oa on this. Most readers, we fancy, 

\l^^ lbrU«n. Bj George du Maurier. With U. 
*!?»«oa«i(ytheAuUior. (London and New Yorkj 



will agree with us , ia^ getting a little 
impatient at the disproportionate space 
given to these schooldays. 

Leaving school, Bartr joins the 
Guards, and sows wild oats in London. 
He is a sort of military Pendennis. 
'Soon it became pretty evident that a 
subtle change was being wrought in him. 
He had quite lost his power of feeling 
the north, and missed it dreadfully.' 
Grand ladies pursue the handsome 
Guardsman, and he is not a Joseph. 
Then he quarrels with Lord Archibald, 
on whom he is wholly dependent, and his 
lordship, whose morals are no better 
than Barty's, while his lordship does 
not possess Barty's redeeming qualities, 
casts him off. Barty must leave the 
Guards, and for years he lives from hand 
to mouth in Paris and Belgium, prac- 
tising art, but to little purpose so far as 
filling his purse is concerned. He falls 
in with his old usher, Bonzig, who 
believes it is in him to astonish the world 
by painting marine pieces, into which 
Barty puts the figures. 

A Bohemian HoUdmj. 

One beautiful morniog Bonzig called for 
Bar^ at his cr^merie, and proposed they 
should go by train to some vilUi^e near Paris, 
and spend a happy day in the country, lunch- 
ing on bread and wine and sugar at some 
little roadside ion. Bonzig made a great 
deal of this lunch. It had evidently pre- 
ooaupied him. 

Barty was only too delighted. They went 
on the in^p^riale of the Versailles train, and 
got out at Ville d'Avray, and found the kind of 
little pothouse they wanted. And Barty had to 
admit that no better lunch for the price could 
be than 'small blue wine' sweetened with 
sugar, and a hunch of bread sopped in it. 

Then they had a long walk in pretty woods 
and meadows, sketching by the way, chatting 
to labourers and soldiers and farm-people, 
smoking endless cigarettes of caporal; and 
finally they got back to Paris the way they 
came — so hungry that Barty proposed they 
should treat themselves for once to a ' priz- 
flxe ' dinner at CarmagnoVs, iu the Passage 
Choiseol, where they gave you hors-d'cenvres, 
potagej three courses and dessert and a bottle 
of wine, for two francs fifty — and everything 
scrupulously clean. 

So to the Passage Choiseul they went ; but 
just on the threshold of the famous restaurant 
(which filled the entire arcade with its 
appetising exhalations) Bonzig suddenly 
remembered^ to his great regret, that close by 
there lived a young married couple of the 
name of Lousteau, who were great friends of 
his, and who expected hia to dine with them 
at least once a week. 

' I haven't been near them for a fortnight, 
mon cher^ and it is just their dinner-hqur. 
I am afraid I must really just run in and eat 
an aXU d« pouZei and a pSefU au vin with them, 
and give them of my news, or they will be 
mortally offended. Til te back with you just 
when you are *' enir^ la poire et lefromage " — 
so, sans adieu I ' and he bolted. 

Barty went in and selected his menu } and 
waiting for his hors-d'oenvre, he just peeped 
out of the door and looked up and down the 
arcade, which was always festive and lively 
at that hour. 

To his great surprise he saw Bonzig 
leisurely flikning about. with his cigarette in 
his mouth, )dB hands in his pockets, his long 
spectacled nose in the air-^gasin(( at the 



shop windows. Suddenly the good n^ndived 
into a baker's shop, ana came oiit'agkin in 
half a minute with a large brown roll, and 
began to monohit^-stiU gasingattkashep 
windows, and M>parently quite eontent. 

Barty rushed after and caught hold of him, 
and breathlessly heaped bitter reproaches on 
him for his bsse and unfriendly want of con* 
fidenoe*-snatohed his roll and threw It away, 
dragged him by main foree into Oarmagnors, 
and made him order the dinner he preferred.' 
and sit opposite. 

' Ma foi, mon cher ! ' said Bonzig—' I own 
to you that I am almost at the end of my 
reeooroes for the moment— and also that tli# 
prospeot of a good dinner in your amiabl» 
company is the reverse of disagreeable to me. 
I thank you in advance, with all my heart 1 ' 

'My dear M'sieur Bonzig,' says Barty^ 
' you will wound me deeply if you don't look 
on me like a brother, as I do you ; I oan't tell 
you how deeply yoQ hav$ wonnded me already ! 
Give me your word of honour that yon will 
share ma mangeaille with me till I naren't 
a sou left f ' 

And so they made it up, and had a capital 
dinner and a capital evening, and Barty in* 
siated that in future they should always mess 
together at his expense till better days-^and 
they did. 

Barty migrates to Belgium. He is 
found at Antwerp, Malines, Blanken* 
beighe, and other places, of which, and of 
their inhabitants and their visitors in 
the 'Sixties, we get some very living pic- 
tures. It is in Malines, i^ut the middle 
of the book, that we are introduced to 
' The Martian.' Barty has lost the sight 
of one eye, and he thinks that of the 
other is going. He has also lost the sense 
of the north, feels altogether out of his 
moorings, and is so hopelessly miserable 
that he invests in cyanide of potassium, 
with the intention of ending his life The 
' sense of the north ' suddenly comes back 
to him, and while he stares at the tumbler 
in which the cyanide is dissolving, he 
loses himself in an ecstasy. In the morn- 
ing, after a sleep, the tumbler has dis- 
appeared, and there is a letter on the 
table in his own handwriting, couched in 
his own style, and addressed to ' My dear 
Barty.' It is signed 'Martia.' It re- 
assures him about his remaining eye, 
generallv encourages him, and con- 
cludes thus c 

Martia IntrMaees Btrsftlf. 

As to who r am, yon shall know in time. 
My power to help you is very liniited, but my 
devotion to yon (for very good reasons) has 
no lioiits at all. 

Take it that my name is Martia. When 
you have finished reading this letter look at 
yourself in your looking-glass and say tlond 
enough for your own ears to hear you)— ^ I 
trust you, Martia I ' 

Then 1 will leave yoti for a while, and eosM 
back at night, as in the old days. Whenever 
the north is in you, there am I : seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, feeling with your fiva 
splendid wits by day — sleeping your lovely 
sleep at night; but only able to think wilii 
your brain, it seems, and then only when yen 
are fast asleep. I only found it oat just now, 
and saved your earthly life, mon beau som- 
nambulel It was a great surprise to me ! * 

Don't mention this to any living soul till I 
give you leave. Ton will only hear from Ufa 
on gteat oocwioM, ^^^g^ ^^^ ^QfigL^ 

Martia, -re lean^ aft^rvardB, ^a 'd^i- 
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embodied conscience' from Mars/ that 
* came to our earth in a shower of shoot- 
ing start a hundred years ago.' The 
Martians are infinitely superior to 
Earthians in their intellectual and moral 
natures, and some of them have a weak- 
ness for coming earthwards and taking 
possession of the minds of favoured 
specimens of humanity, or even having 
tnemselves incarnated in unborn chil- 
dren. Martia has been quite Protean i^ 
her transformations, male and female, 
and has even ' inliabited ' animals, par- 
ticularly a small Pomeranian dog at 
Cologne, but Barty is her ideal. To him 
she is Plato's Daimon and Mr. Stead's 
Julia in one, and we have a suspicion 
that Mr. du Maurier has drawn some 
hints from the philosophical romances 
of the French seventeenth - century 
Cyrano de Bergerac. It is from Martia 
tJiat Barty derives the Martian mag- 
netic sense of the north. He has lost 
it when his peccadilloes have upset the 
somewhat straitlaced Martia. She wants 
him to marry the stately and rich Julia, 
but Barty has never forgotten the glow- 
ing black eyes of the bewitching but 
penniless Leah, whom he had seen as a 
child. He marries her in defiance of 
Martia, but Martia ' comes round,' and 
admits that he has done right. 

It is as a married man that Barty 
springs into sudden fame with his novel, 
'Sardonyx.' The idea and outline of 
that, and those of his subsequent dazzling 
masterpieces, have been dictated by 
Martia as he lay in a kind of waking 
sleep on his bed at night. Leah, the 
ideal practical wife for a literary man, 
keeps Barty out of harm's way, bangs 
the door against interviewers, sees that 
he does not make a fool of himself with 
his publishers, and moderates his en- 
thusiasm for minor poets. Leah has 
also to guard the susceptible Barty's 
heart against the too potent influence of 
pretty women. Mr. du Maurier gives 
us a characteristic 

StndF ef Women^ 

In spite of his love of his own sex, he was 
of the kind that can go to the daVil for a 
pretty woman. 

He did not do this ; he married one instead, 
fortanately for himself and for hie children 
and for her, and stuck to her and preferred 
her society to any society in the world. Her 
mere presence seemed to have an extra- 
ordinarily soothing influenoe on him ; it was 
as though life were short, and he conld never 
see enough of her in the allotted time and 
spaoe ; the chronic necessity of her nearness 
to him became a habit and a second nature — 
•like his pipe, as he would say. 

Still, he was such a slave to his own esthetic 
.eye and ever-youthful heart that the sight of 
lorely woman pleased him more than the 
aigbt of anything else on earth ; he delighted 
in her proximity, in the rustle of her gar- 
ments, in the sound of her voice ; and lovely 
woman's instinct told her this, so that she 
was very fond of Barty in return. 

He was especially popular with sweet, 
pretty yoang girls, to whom his genial, 
happy, paternal maimer always endear^ him. 
Thej felt as safe with Barty as with any 



father or uncle, for all his faoetious love- 
making ; he made them laugh, and they loved 
him for it, and they forgot his Apolloship, 
and his Lionhood, and his general Immensity, 
which he never remembered himself. 

It is to be feared that women who lacked 
the heavenly gift of good looks did not inte- 
rest him quite so much, whatever other gifts 
they might possess, unless it were the gift of 
making lovely music The little brown night- 
ingale outshone the brilliant bird of paradise 
if she were a true nightingale ; if she were 
very brown indeed, he would shut his eyes 
and listen with all his ears, rap^ as in a 
heavenly dream. And the dosed lids would 
moisten, especially the lid that hid the eye 
that couldn't see — the emotional one! — 
although he was the least lachrymose of men, 
since it was with such a dry eye he wrote what 
I could scarcely read for my tears. 

But his natural kindliness and geniality 
made him always try and please those who 
tried to please him, beautiful or the reverse, 
whether they succeeded or not ; and he was 
juet as popular with the ducks and geese as 
with the swans and peacocks and nightingales 
and birds of paradise. The doll, coDcmonplace 
dames who prosed and buzzed and borea,the 
elderly intellectual virgins who knew nothing 
of life but what they had readier written — 
in 'Tendons' novels, yet sadly rebuked him, 
more in sorrow than in anger, for this passage 
or that in his books, about things out of their 
ken altogether, Slo. 

His playful amenity disarmed the most 
aggressive blue-stocking, orthodox or Uni- 
tarian, Catholic or Hebrew — radicals, agno- 
stics, vegetarians, teetotalers, anti- vaccina- 
tionists, anti-vivisectionists — even anti-things 
that don't concern decent women at all, 
whether married or single. 

It was only when his privacy was invaded 
by some patronising, loud-voiced nouvelle- 
riche with a low-bred physiognomy that no 
millions on earth could gild or refine, and 
manners to match ; some foolish, fashionable, 
would-be worldling, who combined the arch 
little coquetries and impertinent affectations 
of a spoilt beauty with the ugliness of an 
Aztec or an Esquimau ; some silly, titled old 
frump, who frankly ignored his tea-making 
wife and daughters, and talked to him only — 
and only about her grotesque and ugly self — 
and told him of all the famous painters who 
had wanted to paint her fur the iast hundred 
years^it was only then he grew glum and 
reserved and depressed, and made an un* 
favourable impression on the other sex. 

What it must have cost him not to express 
his disgust more frankly ! for reticence on any 
matter was almost a torture to him. 

The story ends with a Dickensian 
death-bed scene that will suffuse hun- 
dreds of pairs of fair eyes with tears. In 
the course of the story Mr. du Maurier 
audaciously introduces many well-known 
personages, including himself. 

' II a les quality de ses d^fauts, le beau 
Josselin,' said M. Taine one day. 

'Mon cher,' said M. Benan, 'ses d^fauts 
sont ses meiUeures qualit^s.' 

It is extremely tmlikely that Hie Martian 
will secure a tithe of the popularity of 
* Trilby,' but it is a book that, in spite of 
its manifold ' d^f auts,' has a pleasantly 
appetising flavour. The illustrations by 
the author are themselves a sufficient in- 
ducement to buy the book. The elegant 
Barty, the prosperous hourgeoia Maurice, 
the French types, the priests of MaJines, 
the charming Leah and Julia, are drawn 
from the life. 
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BT LIBSLIS XBITR. 

A Sash Verdict is one of those bright, 
readable, and wholesome stories which 
are calculated to please the patrons of 
the circulating libraries, and at the same 
time to relieve the critic from any 
necessity for dealing seriously with the 
story. Leslie Keith is an old and ap- 
proved writer of fiction, and has the 
advantage of being able to give the 
literary graces of compactness and finish 
to work which already has the merit of 
being entertaining and conscientious. 
The characters cluefly concerned in A 
Bash Verdict are three — a man and his 
friend and a girl. The common impression 
is that it is only necessary to forbid man 
or woman to do anything to fill them 
with an mimediate and unconquerable 
desire to do it. Hence, when Margaret 
Thrale finds herself forbidden by her 
uncle's will from marrying a man of 
whom she has never even heard, we are 
quite prepared to learn that she straight- 
way fell across his path and sacrificed 
her fortune by lavishing her love in the 
one direction forbidden to her. In thii 
expectation we are not impleasantly dis- 
appointed. Such a proceeding would 
have been too obvious, and Leslie Keith 
has too great an ingenuity to consent to 
traverse such well-defined line^. The real 
truth of the story is this : Margaret's uncle 
being a wealthy and unscrupulous mar- 
chant found himself on one occasion with 
some rather dirty legal work in hand. 
He took it to a young fellow named 
Gale, who was decidedly out of his 
proper niche as junior in a legal firm; 
and that gentleman declined it in a 
scornful heat that earned for him tbe 
lasting animosity of the old man. Mar- 
garet has a passionate regard for the 
memory of her relative, and, knowing 
nothing of the truth, she persists in 
believing that the * boot was on the other 
leg,* and persists in regarding poor Gale 
as a pettifogging scamp whom herunde 
must have detected in something very, 
very bad indeed to have made him resent 
it so hardly. Just why she should hare 
been brought into the matter at all w 
not clear, seeing that Gale was not a 
family acquaintance, and was not Mj 
to meet, let alone desire tx) marry, the 
niece. Of course. Gale fell promptly^ 
love, and was alternately hurt and offended 
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br the peculiar animosity displayed to- 
firds himself by Margaret. The pro- 
^resB of the story reveals the secret and 
tirires him abroad, while Margaret comes 
bj the truth much more slowly, and 
only learns in the fulness of love for 
his friend to do' tardy justice to the man 
she might otherwise have married, despite 
the unpleasant circumstances that would 
hare attended that step. A Eaah Verdict 
ia an able and very interesting story, 
which has seyeral points ot merit to 
reix>mmend it. 



BT MABGEBT HOLLIS. 

SiapldofCs Lxtch is another two-decker 
with which no reader or critic can 
reasonably fall out. Stapleton is a young 
Englishman who is fighting his way from 
the gutter to his proper position on the 
social ladder by way of a secretaryship 
to a wealthy Australian settler named 
Dtnison. His * luck ' is of the hardest, 
for when things seem to be settling 
themselves most favourably for him he 
If packed ofE to Melbourne to withdraw 
an account there from a bank which Mr. 
^ison has been advised is unstable. 
Stapleton's interest in this is greater 
than Mr. Denison himself is aware 
of. His own prospects are equally 
concerned in the stability of the bank, 
and when he leaves it he is in possession 
of a considerable sum over and above 
the amount of his employer's deposit. A 
carefully-planned scheme, of which, we 
presume, the warning about the bank 
formed a part, leaves Stapleton in even 
worse plight than if the bank had col- 
lapsed. He is drugged and robbed in 
Melbourne, and is forced to return 
practically penniless to face immediate 
dismissal ior carelessness. Filled with 
suspicions against one person in particu- 
lar, Stapleton makes a vain endeavour 
to recover his money, and then leaves 
for England in pursuit of a witness who 
alone can give the necessary evidence to 
fix the crime. It is in the little town of 
Kilchester that the remainder of the 
story is worked out, the episode of the 
adventures in Australia forming only a 
prelude. Arrived at Eilchester, Stapleton 
is glad to accept a clerkship in a draper's 
while he is waiting — an acceptance which 
ja to determine his fate. The background 
w not romantic, but there is romance in 
plenty and to spare in the courting of Rosa- 
lind and the energetic methods adopted 
"J Stapleton to secure his lady-love and 
^ repossess himself of his stolen money. 
Miw HoUis has contrived a clever and 
exciting plot, and has worked it out in 
Ije most able and consistent manner. 
This is meritorious in itself; but the 
chief charm of the book lies elsewhere. 
^ the graphic pictures of the narrow and 
l^pnght section of the Eilchester Wes- 
feyans, in the character-drawing of Mr. 
l^enison, the brothers Marsh, and the 
iddulatedkdy who is married to one of 
^and rules all the other members of 



the family by virtue of that relationship, 
and in jhe subtle humour of the passages 
between Mrs. John Marsh and Denison 
and Stapleton, Miss Hollis is especiallv 
successful, and, taken all the way round, 
8tapletofC$ Luck is as lively and enter- 
taining a story a«one need desire. 

BT MABT OATTNT. 

Australia has the distinction of afford- 
ing the scene of Mary Gkiunt's latest 
contribution to current fiction. Kirk- 
Kam*9 Find is distinctly a clever story, 
with many and diversified interests, not 
the least of which is the accoimt of a 
brave girl's attempt to rescue herself 
from the position of drudge-in-chief to 
her uncongenial family, and finding an 
independent position. Phcebe Marsden 
captivates us entirely. The uglv duckling 
of a large and impecunious brood, she 
resents tiie j620 doled out to her in 
monthly instalments, grudgingly and 
with much grumbling, and the sordid 
part she is forced to play owing to 
the dwindling resources of her parent. 
Having ideas that forbid escape by 
making a wealthy marriage, she seeks 
some other avenue to freedom and inde- 
pendence. This is presented to her in a 
bee-f arm, the outcome of some successful 
experimenting at home, and the generous 
support of her brother-in-law enables her 
to carry out her ideas and realise them to 
quite a comforting degree. There is, of 
course, a love story connected with the 
life of Phoebe Marsden and to come to 
it we have the privilege of following the 
career of Ned Kirkham and his friend 
Morrison, who seek fortune by prospect- 
ing for gold out in the dreary Australian 
wastes. They find it, with intervals 
during which they are constrained to earn 
a pound a week at sheep minding. The 
exciting part of the story lies with them ; 
but the depth and purpose of it remain 
with Phoebe Marsden. The Marsden 
family are cleverly drawn all through, 
from the morose, unjust, and disap- 
pointed father to Nancy, the pretty, 
shallow daughter who jilts poor Kirk- 
ham at the outset, and fulfils 
her * mission ' by marrying a wealthy 
neighbour, too old and much too good 
for her, and repenting very comfortably 
at her leisure. Kirkham's Find is one of 
the best stories we have come across for 
a long time, and we can cordially com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 



BT LAWBSNOS L. LTNCH. 

The Last Stroke is an unusually good 
story of the detective variety. It opens 
in the States with the mysterious murder 
of a young schoolmaster who, we are later 
to learn, is in the direct line to a latere 
inheritance in Engknd. The inevitable 
detective is called in by the unfortunate 
man's brother, and it is not too much to 
say that Frank Ferrars proves himself to 
be a worthy second to Sherlock Holmes 
himself. The whole a&tir is wrapped in 



mystery, and it is not until a further 
attempt is made on the life of the mur- 
dered man's brother that the reader, if 
not the detective himself begins to discern 
a glimmer of what the outcome is to be. 
There are several persons engaged in 
elucidating the mystery, including 
Ferrars. Hilda Grant, who had been 
engaged to the victim, and Robert 
Brierley, the brother. And it is speedily 
made clear that a powerful and desperate 
body are interested, not only in evad- 
ing pursuit, but in removing Bobert 
Brierley from the way to the Paislejr 
inheritance. That in the end virtue is 
triumphant and vice finally and tragically 
foiled is inevitable ; but we must do Mr. 
Lynch the justice to observe that he 
gives us a capital run for our money, and 
brings about his climax in a natural, 
plausible, and highly dramatic fashion. 
There is no particmar purpose to be 
served in going further mto the details 
of the story. The plot, as we have out- 
lined it, is skilfully handled, and, once 
roused, our interest is sustained im- 
flaggingly to the tragic sequel in the 
London solicitor's office, and the accom- 
panying suggestion of wedding bells and 
ultimate peace and happiness for alL 

BT OUT BOOTHBT. 

In a short preface Mr. Guy Boothby 
informs us that his imagination is not 
wholly responsible for The Fascination of 
the King. In 1887 or 1888, Mr. Boothby 
has never been able ' to definitely ascer- 
tain ' which — nor does it greatly matter 
— a man, calling himself Marie David 
de Mayrdna, penetrated into the country 
of the Sedangs, and wound up an 
astonishing series of adventures by pro- 
claiming himself king. The French, so 
runs the tale, supported him in his 
illustrious* position for some little time. 
Mr. Boothby has used this part of a 
strange career as the foundation to bear 
a superstructure of fancy, with the result 
that he has produced a novel which has 
the merit of being fresh in theme. The 
story embodied in The Fascination of the 
King is put into the mouth of the 
Marquis of Instow, a gentleman who 
met Marie the First, ruler of the 
Medangs, in Venice, where the monarch's 
striking personality made a very deep 
tmpression upon him— so deep, in fact, 
that on page thirteen he presents him 
o us as ' about six feet two in height,* 
while on page seventeen he speaks of 
him as' slightiy above t^e middle heif^ht.* 
This is far from being the only occasion 
upon which Mr. Boothby gives convinc- 
ing proof that he works too rapidly. 
More haste less speed is a proverb parti- 
cularly applicable to the story now under 
discussion. It were easy to justify com- 
plaint by making public a dozen or so 
examples of carelessness and clumsiness. 
Mr. Boothby is so easy-going that he dis- 
regards the niceties of coniposition. He 
is quite content to pass ' The landscape 
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Was 84 still and silent as a byrial-place 
Qt the dead/ as if there were other places 
devoted to the burial of the living. Of 
the plot it is possible to speak more 
cheerf ally. Lo^ Instow and his beauti- 
ful sisteor contrive to take very active 
parts in the management of the king's 
affairs. Mr. Boothbj is generous in 
supplying us with excitine incidents, and 
he makes his story move briskly. What 
with treachery, hard-riding» battles and 
sweet-hearting, all of which are displayed 
in Mr. Boothby's well-known manner, the 
reader has a merry time of it till the 
last page is reached. The book is best 
suited for unexacting boys. 



BT A. H. OILEES. 

In KaUistratui we have, thanks to the 
skill and thoroughness of Mr. Gilkes, a 
capital blend of history and romance. It 
is a lon^ time since a book of this sort 
entertamed us so unfailingly, and we 
cordially hope that it will gradually make 
its way into the favour of all who like 
stories full of human interest to be 
written round the figure of some ancient 
hero. Such fathers as do not think it 
ill-spent time to overlook the small 
Ubraries of their sons, discreetly stimu- 
lating a taste for wholesome hterature, 
will make no mistake if they present 
their boys with a copy of KaUUtratus, 
But, for their own pleasure, we advise 
t^em to read it before handing it over. 
At the moment of writing these words we 
can recall no other tale in which Hannibal 
is drawn as the chief personage. It may 
be that Mr. Oilkes only follows an 
example in this respect, for there is 
nothing new under the sun ; whether or 
no he is a pioneer matters little, seeing 
that his volume is full of excellent quali- 
ties. The author is a schoolmaster and 
scholar of renown, and has Uierefore 
been able to bestow a fitting amoimt of 
attention upon all the details of dress 
and weapons and camps, to say nothing 
of other matters too numerous to 
mention. Livy was, naturally, rather 
biassed in his view of Hannibal's char- 
acter ; he drew the great general in a for- 
bidding manner, taking care to accentuate 
his worst points. Mr. Gilkes, on the 
contrary, has been at pains to bring out 
for our inspection the gentler attributes 
of the man who remamed for so many 
vyrs as a thorn in the side o{ Bome. 
We see him in his rough and ruthless 
moods, but we also see him touched by 
love and swayed by mercy. The man is 
not idealised; it is easy to accept the 
su^^^estions of Mr. Gilkes, for he is 
m^est and reasonable in his calls upon 
our credulity. There is, of course, some 
rousing warfare in this excellent book, 
parts of which stir the blood and fire 
the imagination. It is evident that Mr. 
Gilkes haA a special aptitude for writing 
stories of this kind. Let us hope he 
will find energy and leisure enough for 



the production of successors to KcUlU' 
tratus, * 



BT EDMOND ABOtTT. 

When Edmond About set forth upon 
a visit to Greece in the year 1852 he 
appears to have had something more than 
a touch of that familiar disease — Byron 
on the brain. Moreover, distance kad 
been at its old game of lending enchant- 
ment to the view. A close inspection of 
the classic country resulted in disap- 
pointment following fast upon the heels 
of disappointment, till the novelist 
became exceedingly exasperated. It 
struck him that it would be well to 
supply the public with an antidote to 
poetic licence, lest others should suffer as 
grievously as he himself had done. Those 
who determine to be the authors of 
coimterblasts are almost certain, unless, 
indeed, they possess the quality of self- 
repression to an abnormal degree, to join 
luuids with exaggeration. In writing his 
satire, The Kina of the Mountains, for his 
excellent translation of which we have 
now to thank Mr. Bichard Davey, 
Edmond About only touched upon 
such points as harmonised with 
his distaste for the Greek cha- 
racter. He trebly underlined every 
disadvantageous circumstance. It there-* 
fore behoves a reader to be liberal in 
discounting many of the author's views 
When this has been done, he will be pre- 
pared to enjoy the whimsical chapters 
of this highly entertaining piece of 
extravagance, smiling sometimes with, 
sometimes at, the writer. There are 
moments when the fun of the recital is 
dulled by the too-frequent repetition of 
what About considered to be a telling 
touch of characterisation. There is, 
for example, the wearisome reference to 
the hunger of Mrs. Sitnons. French 
readers, however, may have been tickled 
by this point. All things are possible. 
The King of the Mountains is described 
by Mr. Andrew Lang in his short pre- 
face as a caricature equally unscrupulous 
with the * American Notes ' and * Martin 
Chuzzlewit ' of Dickens. This is a true 
comparison. Those who read it in these 
days will probably be very little inter- 
ested in aught else than the figure of the 
bandit, Hadji Stavros. For his sake 
alone the book deserves to be read ; and 
tJbe chapter in which he attends to his 
correspondence is an example of real 
humour. 



The latest volume in Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.'s * Illustrated Standard 
Novels ' is Captain Maxryat's Master- 
man Beady, If the morality of this story 
for the young is a little obtrusive, there 
is nothing in it, as Mr. David Hannay 
says in his excellent Introduction, calcu- 
lated to engender that diseased intro- 
spection wfich renders poisonous so 
many books written with a conscious 



moral. In Masterman Beady ihe b,^t^ 
is to authority. Children are told to d 
clean things and honest, and their eldei 
set them the example. This is an ex 
cellent way, and, moreover, the book, lik 
' Robinson Crusoe,' of which there ar 
not remote echoes in it, possesses tha 
charm of intimate description whid 
never fails to capture the young, wh 
always want to know exactly the * how 
of a thing, The illustrations are b 
FredPegram. We have before alluded i 
the attractive furnishing of this aeriea. 



TWO TUNNELS.* 



It is a very unusual thing for a reviewei 
to be able to charge Mr. Clark Bussel 
with making the least of a good oppor< 
tunit^, but we really think we are quite 
safe m describing A Tale of Two Tmndi 
as a proof that a skilled novelist can 
sometimes fail to make the most of a 
theme ; can occasionally follow a bright 
and promising opening by a conclusion 
of a sort to dispirit readers who hare 
been induced to found great hopes on tlie 
initial and middle parts of a stoiy. In 
the early stages of his new novel, Mr. 
Clarke Eussell spread out before om 
eves all the paraphernalia necessaiy for 
the construction of one of those breezy 
romances by means of which he hai 
made his name a household word. lb 
start with we have, of course, cliffs, and 
racing combers, and barques fighting 
their way down Channel ; then, as the 
most important male character, we are 
introduced to handsome Captain Jack- 
man, who is brilliant and roguish, to say 
nothing of his inclination to hoist 
the skull and crossbones; moreorer, 
Mr. Bussell takes great pains to cause 
us to understand the windmgs of a most 
extraordinary tunnel, which in times past 
had been a stronghold for smugglers. 
At this point we began to indulge in 
cheering expectations, feeling assured 
that Mr. Bussell was about to treat us to 
all manner of lively incidents ; and when 
he added a beautiful heroine to his other 
fascinations, and set her to the task of 
rescuing Captain Jackman from the 
tunnel, in which he had managed to lose 
himself, our hopes mounted to a giddy 
height, where they remained during the 
perusal of several chapters. The present 
IS a favourable moment for remarking 
upon the excellent workmanship dis- 
played by the author throughout i Tm 
of Two Tunnels, though we think it 
especially noticeable in the first fii^J 
pages. If we except a rather unfortuna^ 
sentence in the opening chapter—* The 
narrative must stop an instant to descnbe 
the young lady '—there is scarcely a peg 
left for any but a hypercritical reviewer 
to hang an objection upon. On the other 
hand, fliere are numerou s signs that m » 
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Ckrk Bnssell's pen has lost nothing of 
iti skill and charm. Very graphic, in- 
deed, is the description of the tribulation 
experienced hy Ada Oonwaj and Captain 
Jsckman in the underground workings to 
which we have referred above. Ada had 
plackilj descended into the tunnel for 
the purpose of rescuing Jackman; but 
whik she was seafching for him a passer- 
by replaced the heavy stone on the hole 
tbtmgh which she had let herself down. 
After fruitless efforts to escape, the girl 
and the man sat down in despair, and 
kgta to exchange some small details of 
thur respective histories. 

Trappstf. 

'Thii,' nid the man, meaning th» light, 
'ii worth something:, anyhow.* 

'Coatinaal darkness is frightful,' she 
imwered ; ' it drireB men mad.' 

'Who the dence could fi^are that those 
oods would be covered at flood P ' he cried. 
'Wbftt an enormous waste they offer when 
the water ii low ! ' 

' Toa mast have slept, otherwise yon would 
■rely know that you had already spent a 
light in this place.' 

'When I found I oooldn't get out,' he 
iQswered, ' I took to wandering in the dark- 
am, and lost the lig^ht, and losing that, loet 
this corridor. I turned and plied and groped, 
ind then my candle being burnt out, I sat 
dovn as I now sit, and I have no doubt I 
ilept. I awoke, and began to grope my. way 
aloQi; again, and after a long time my hands 
hioa^ht me to some entrance just down 
yonder, clear into the view of this orifice.' 
'Was it daylight ? ' she asked. 
'Bright' 

'When you get out,' said she, smiling 
faintly, 'you wUl have had enough of the 
Deiil's Walk.' 

'I shall thank Gh>d for my escape, madam,' 
died he, with real ferrour, ' if it is only for 
7oor preeerratioD. May I vulture to ask 
the name of the good and heroic lady who 
hag come at the risk of her life to release a 
man from a living tomh P ' 
' Hy name is Ada Conway,' she answered. 
He itood up and made her a low bow. 
'Ky father is Commander Conway, la^ of 
the Bojal Navy-jwhat he will think— what 
he will fear^—the iruitlese searches he will be 
■*hing— I am his only child— he will sup- 
pose 1 have been overtaken by the tide and 
drowned. Yet they should still be looking 
^ me there,', she exclaimed, gazing out to 
lea. 

' ^0, madam, they wouldn't creep in the 
wrf/ said he ; ' they'd watch for the breakers 
to strand you. Permit me to introduce 
^y*«lt. I am Captain Jackman, late of the 
^P Lovelace, which arrived home a week or 
^^ *f?o. I left her, and having heard much 
01 these partp, thought I would make a cruise 
iQ yoor neighbourhood, and a pretty cruise 
It has been.' 

'Are you an American ? ' she asked. 

'No. I am supposed to descend from a 
«o;)d old English family/ 

[ You have had no food since yesterday P * 

]Not a pmch of biscuit.' 
, ^^>God must help us ont. He must 
Wp J« cat, for it is too, «oo awful,' she cried, 
•^^"ig her face. 

It people don't pass to-day they will come 
f^ to-morrow,' said Captain Jackman; 

•ndl have got the voice of a lion.' Saying 
J^h, he stood up and sent • Ship ahoy ! For 
2r««ks, help us!' slinging in ringing 
^^ scroes the troubled breast of the sea. 



'Ay I' she exclaimed; 'but think what 
must pass between now and to-morrow.' She 
looked at her watch. 'Do you know the 
time P ' she inquired. 

' By the light in the west I should say it 
is not far from six,' he answered. 

'It is six,' she said, replacing her watch, 
' and we have the night before us.' 

' It must be borne/ said the man, with a 
note of sulky sympathy, clasping his knees, 
and fixing his eyes upon the sea. 

Without stopping to follow events 
with minute care, we may now touch 
upon the chief points of this story. De- 
spite the opjposition of Commander 
Conway, a retired sea-dog of rather too 
familifur aspect, Ada completely suc- 
cumbed to the attractions of the 
mysterious captain, who lost no time, 
after winning his sweetheaii;, in declar- 
ing his intention of fitting out a vessel 
winch he owned and of making a bold 
bid for wealth by attacking a Spanish 
treasure ship. Some maids would have 
rewarded the adventurer for disclosing 
his plan by hoisting the signal of fare- 
well, but Ada was full of what the 
Ameridfns call ' grit,' and she even went 
so far as to encourage her lover in his 
piratical design. Now comes the ruin of 
our hopes. Just when we think that 
Mr. Bussell is going to hurry us into 
scenes composed of cannon balls, 
tumbling masts, boarding parties, and 
ingots of gold and silver, he allows a 
lily-livered crew to show the white 
feather, describes Captain Jackman (who 
by this time had married Ada) as 
insane, and biings his story to a lame 
and impotent conclusion. We had 
counted upon the play of pikes ; we are 
put off with the exasperatmg meekness 
of a dozen or so of soft mariners. We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Clark 
Bussell has lost a fine chance. 



MODEEN 8LAVEET.* 

The horrible stories of industrial slavery 
told by Mr. Sherard month by month in 
the pages of Pearson's Magasine have 
been referred to by us on more than one 
occasion on their serial appearance. Taken 
singly they were bad enough ; but they 
hardly enabled us to realise the conditions 
under which thousands of our country- 
men exist — we cannot call it living — to 
the extent that they do now that they 
are collected together in volume form. 
The White Slaves of Enaland is a verit- 
able concentration of dismal horrors, 
and we are willing to believe that if it 
does not stir public indignation to the 
advantage of our industrial operatives, 
disbelief rather than apathy will be the 
cause. 

Mr. Sherard deals in .successive chap- 
ters with the alkali workers of Widnes 
and St. Helens, thenailmakers of Broms- 
grove, the slipper-makers and tailors of 



• The White Slaves of England : Beuig Certain 
Soeial Conditiont in the kingdom ot En^Und in the 
Year 1807. By Robert H. Bhecmrd. Uhutrated by 
Harold Plffard. (James Bowden. 30. 6d J 



Leeds, the woolcombers of Bradford, the 
white-lead workers of Newcastle, and the 
chainmakers of Cradley Heath. Need- 
less to state, Mr. Sherard has obtained 
his material at first-hand. In a brief 
preface he informs us that the necessary 
investigations for this series of articles on 
the worst paid and most murderous traded 
of England occupied him for a couple 
of months in the spring of last year. 
He writes : 

During this period I visited six manufao- 
turing centres in the Northern and Midland 
counties, spending about ten days in each 
district. My time was passed almost entirely 
in the society of the workmen. I visited their 
cottages, and conversed on questions of 
domestic economy with their wives, learning 
from the lips of these by what prodigies of 
management they could contrive to feed, 
clothe, and house their children, their hus- 
bands, and themselves, out of the irre^rulftr 
pittances which these deathly trades f^ord 
to the workers, comparing everywhere the 
statements of these and those, in an ardent 
quest of truth. 

As the author is ready to admit, the 
facts presented are not altogether new, 
and he does not claim to be a discoverer ; 
but he thinks, and thinks rightly, that 
such matters cannot be too often repeated, 
and repeated in such a way that no one 
may have the excuse of ignorance con- 
cerning them. 

Of the facts themselves it is not 
possible, without well-nigh quoting Mr. 
Sherard's book in eztenso, to recapitulate 
them. Those who would learn something 
of the forbidding lives of 'the other 
half ' are advised to read for themselves. 
They will be horrified, disgusted, and 
saddened ; but not on this account should 
the book be ignored. Of course there is 
something to be said on the manu- 
facturers* side of the question, although, 
judging from the appendix, in which Mr. 
Sherard very fairly printed the adverse 
strictures on his revelations, they seem 
to have verv little to offer in palliation ; 
but when all is said and done it will be 
difficult to convince the thoughtful man 
or woman of the moral right of forcing 
dividends out of such ghastly trades. 
The remedy is not obvious or easy, though 
much mitigation can be obtained by 
methods pointed out in the articles. 
Personally, taking into consideration the 
nature and horrible results of these trades, 
and the wretched existence consequent 
on starvation wages, we should almost 
prefer the sugar-cane or cotton planta- 
tions, even with the menace of the over- 
seer's whip, to working in the white-lead 
industry at Newcastle or at the alkali 
trades at Widnes. Mr. Sherard deserves 
a large measure of gratitude for his 
courage and energy in making these 
revelations. It is too much to expect 
that they will have the effect of raising 
up another Wilberforoe on behalf of 
these unfortunate people; but having 
given them publici^ he has fulfilled hiB 
task, and the outcome, i^ outi 
be, rests with othersJ by 
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IMPKESSION: AT PENNANCB. 



A PERFECT Bnmmer daj 

Dies happily away. 

Fair to toe last, and fragrant and divine. 

In the midheaven afar 

A. solitary star 

Leads on the hosts of lights that SQon shall 

shine, 
When the last sankissed cloud 
To the night's spell has bowed, 
When the night's silence falls on town and 

tree. 
Soon all things will be still 
In valley, on the hill, 
And all will sleep, except the unsleeping 

sea.. 

0. K. J. 



TABLE TALE. 



Mb. Geobob B. Sims has certainly done 
mnch for the Blackpool Winter Gardens, 
and by way of a graceful recognition of his 
services, I^ncastrians have given a special 
banquet in his honour. Mr. Sims has just 
completed his fiftieth year. 

• Nothing seems to enrage some critics so 
much as to find that a novel which they 
have condemned has attained success. 
When this has happened once or twice to a 
critic he becomes wary, and the next time 
he is told off to deal with a book by an 
author whom he has thus ineffectually tried 
to suppress, he is careful to tack on to his 
diatribe a saving clause, like the one Ths 
Chaf Booh appends to its review of * The 
Christian.' : * The popularity of it, however, 
is inevitable.' In a note in another part of 
the same journal, we find the assumed 
cause stated thus : ' The average reader is 
a compound of sentiment and Sunday- 
school. Then comes the sapient remark : 
' Some men, to make money, write down to 
their understandings.' We shall really 
begin to think that there was truth in 
Disraeli's definition of a critic. 



A new socialistic work by Tolstoi is in 
preparation. It is said to have for its theme 
the tardy repentance of a man who is on 
a jury that condemns a young woman to 
Siberia for theft. This man recognises in 
the prisoner a girl whom he has wronged 
many years before, and he accompanies her 
into exile. 



The new biography of Tennyson, by his 
8on» will have a special feature of interest 
in the inclusion of poems and letters that 
have not so far been made public. 

It may interest some of our readers to 
know that Mr. Bertram Mitford, the 
novelist, is now in Baluchistan in search of 
health and local colour for a new story. 
He is not enamoured of the country. The 
shooting, he says, is ' not worth a curse ' : 
chiefly chikor^ which run a hundred yards 
before they will rise. On the other hand, 
the country is swarming with wild savages 
ever in a ferment. Mr. Mitford refers to 
the war-scare that existed when he wrote 
(August 17), but which has probably calmed 
down since. 



The rightful use of 'shall' and < will,' 
which has formed the subject of a fruitful 
and interesting correspondence in our 
columns during the past few months, is to 
have a text-book devoted solely to its eluci- 
dation. 'The Irish Difficulty: Shall and 
Will,' by the Bighv Bev. Monsignor 
Molloy, rector of the Dublin Catholic 
University, is the title of the work which 
will be published by Messrs. Blackie and 
Son. • 



A prominent place among the gift-books 
of the ensuing season will have to be as- 
signed to * The Nursery Bhyme-Book,' 
which Mr. Andrew Lang is editing for 
Messrs. Frederick Wame and Co. Illustra- 
tions have been prepared for it by Mr. L. 
Leslie Brooke, whose pictorial versions of 
popular nursery rhymes cannot fail to 
delight the little ones. 

Messrs. Frederick Wame and Co. are 
about to publish a new story for girls, en- 
titled ' Mona St. Claire.' It has been written 
by Miss Annie F. Armstrong, and will 
have illustration by G. D. Hammond. 

Once, when a charge of plagiarism was 
brought against Charles Beade, he laugh- 
ingly remarked to Mr. D. C. Murray : * It 
is true that I milked 300 cows into my 
bucket, but the butter I churned was my 
own.' 



Mr. Elkin Mathews Mrill publish in the 
early autumn a new volume by Mr. Lacon 
Watson, author of 'The Unconscious 
Humourist,' a volume of essays which 
attracted considerable attention. The new 
volume, which will be entitled, 'An Attic 
in Bohemia,' depicts the life of a small 
coterie settled in one of the old Inns of 
Court 



Mr. Elkin Mathews will publish imme- 
diately a new book, entitled ' The Canon,' 
by a Symbolist, with a preface by Mr. B. B. 
Cfunninghame Graham. The book deals 
with ancient symbolism and mysticism, 
with new interpretations, and la to be 
illustrated. 



Mr. David N^tt will issue next month 
a second volume of fairy tales translated 
from the Norwesjian of P. C. Asbjomsen, by 
Mr. H. L. Braekstad, and accompanied 
with numerous illustrations by well-known 
artists of that country. The first series of 
tales appeared in 1881. under the title of 
' Bound the Yule Log,' and were rendered 
into English by the translator before men- 
tioned. 



' Masters of Medicine ' is the title of 
new series of biographies of the grei 
doctors of Great Britain and Earof 
announced by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Amoi 
early volumes to appear will be *Jo1 
Hunter,' by Dr. Stephen Paget, with i 
introduction by Sir James Paget ; ai 
' William Harvey,' by Mr. D'Arcy Powe 

Messrs. Blackie and Son announce ft 
early issue a story of the time of Qaet 
Elizabeth, by Mr. Bobert Leigbton, callc 
* The Golden Galleon.' It narrates the at 
ventures of the bov hero Gilbert Oghmdei 
and of how, in the year 1591, he fongl 
under the gallant Sir Richard Grenville i 
the great sea-fight off Flores, on boar 
H.M.S. Revenge. Mr. William Rainey,B.l 
supplies some illustrations for the storj. 

Under the title 'Toargu^neff and lii 
French Circle,' Miss Ethel Arnold wi] 
shortly publish, through Mr. Fisher Unwii 
a translation of various letters addresBedt 
Flaubert, George Sand, 2iOla, Maapassant 
GkimbettiEi, and others. The volume hai 
been edited by M. H. Halp^rine-Kaminskj 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in th( 

Sress for early publication a new novel b) 
[r. Christie Murray. It will appear undei 
the title of 'This Little World.^ 



Sheridan's famous comedy. The BivaU, 
is issued this week, with introduction and 
notes b^ Mr. G. A. Ait ken in the 'Temple 
Dramatists ' Series, by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Co. 

Mr. Henry Froude is about to issue 
' Manners, Institutions, and CeremoQies d 
the Hindus,' by the Abbe J. A. Dabois. 
The work has been translated from tbe 
author's later French MS. in the Madras 
Government's records, with notes, correc- 
tions, and biography of the author, by Mr. 
H. K. Beauchamp. 

'The Records of the Borough of 
Northampton,' which are being edited by 
Mr. Christopher Markham and Dr. J. 
Charles Cox, for the Corporation of 
Northampton, will be ready for isaue to 
subscribers by Mr. Elliot Stock veij 
shortly. The work will be in two volumes. 
The first will contain exti4cts from Domes- 
day Book, The Charters and the Liber 
Custumorum. The second will be based 
mainly on the Orders of Assembly and more 
modem records. 



Still another edition of the Waverler 
novels ! Messre. J. M. Dent and Co. will 
commence one, suitable in size and stjle for 
the pocket, which will be completed in 
forty -eight volumes. The issue will begin 
in October next with * Waverley,' and will 
be concluded in December 1898 with 
• Peveril of the Peak.' 



With reference to our review of Mr. 
Warren Bell's * The Cub in Love,' the first 
volume of the ' Henrietta Series,' and onr 
regret that the book had no stouter cover- 
ing than a paper wrapper, tbe publisher, 
Mr. Grant Bichards, writes to say that be 
has had so many inquiries for ^P*®*/*^ 
the book in more permanent form that lie 
is now issuing it in cloth. 

' Baboo Jabberjee, B.A.,' is the title of* 
new work by Mr. F. Anstey, which w now 
in the hands of Messrs. J. M Pent ssd t«^ 
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IllQstratioiis will be done for it by Mr. J. 
Bernard Partridge. 

Messrs. J. M. Bent and Co. are aboat to 
188116 *Tbe Early Life of William Words- 
worth, 1770-1798 : A Study of tbe Prelude/ 
bj Emile Legouis, translated by Mr. J. W. 
Matthews. A prefatory note by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and a photogravure portrait of 
Wordsworth will be included in tbe 
Tolome. 



The third part of tbe Ker. Dr. Stokoe's 
•Old Testament History for Sobools'will 
be published immediately by tbe Olarendon 
Press. The new volume covers tbe period 
from the Diarnption to the return from 
captivity. 

Professor Bnchheim*8 new edition of 
Heine's ' Harzreise ' will show some import- 
ant improvements on the former issues of 
the book. The notes have been carefully 
reiised and considerably enlarged, and a 
map of the Harz Mountams has been added. 

The fifth part of Mr. Will Eotbenstein's 
'English Portraits/ whioh is issued this 
week by Mr. Grant Richards, contains 
portraits and short autobiographical 
sketches of Mr. Pinero and Mr. William 
Ernest Henley. Of the latter Mr. Bothen- 
stein writes : — 

In literary conflict he has worn out more 
tiianone red waistcoat, and in politics he is a 
•tannch reactionary, with a great contempt 
for the Tictorian Era. He is so fine an ex. 
ponent of philosophic Toryism, and has so fast 
a grip of its principles, that he would have 
been a fearful thorn in tbe Tory side had he 
gone into the House of Commons. Happily, 
be chose to adorn Literature, and is known to 
nsas the writer of many beautiful verses and 
as the most trenchant of all our critics. His 
style—so wholly his own, with its curt and 
burnished phrases — is a trap in whioh sevei al 
yonnff men have come to most untimely ends j 
whilst others, still with us, owe much of their 
raocessto his influence and his encourage- 
ment. 



Bliss Carman, the Canadian poet, is said 
to have become a member of Messrs. 
Small, Maynard, and Co., a new publishing 
bouse formed in Boston. 



'George Thomson, tbe Friend of Bums: 
His Life and (Correspondence,* is the title 
of a forthoommg biographical work of 
considerable promise by Mr. J. Cutbbert 
Hadden. It will be published for the 
author by Mr. John 0. Nimmo at an early 
date. 



Mr. Morley Roberts's new stor^, *The 
AdTenture of the Broad Arrow,' is pub- 
Hshed this week by Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co. The story is an Australian romance 
dealing with tbe adventures and trials of 
two chums in the * bush ' while prospecting 
Jor gold. It is illustrated by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick. 



'Sweethearts and Friends,* by Maxwell 
2^7, the author of * The Silence of Dean 
Haitland ' and other works, will be pub- 
Jiahed this month by Messrs. Marshall, 
Rassell, and Co. 



Adair Fitz- Gerald. According to the 
author ' the work is the practiced proof of 
some fifteen years' agreeaole labour in the 
fields of lyric literatura and song lore. The 
histories, as far as possible accurate, of all 
tbe world's most famous and popular songs 
and ballads, have been gathered from all 
sorts of available sources — books, magazines, 
and newspapers, and living representatives 
and friends of deceased writers. 



Mr. B. T. Batsford has in the press 
several new works of architectural and 
decorative interest, including *The Influence 
of Materials on Architecture,' by Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher; 'Examples of Old 
Furniture, English and Foreign,' drawn by 
Mr. A. E. Chancellor ; ' Windows : A Book 
about Stained and Painted Glass,' by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day; and 'Alphabets Ola and 
New,' aelected by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 



Messrs. Moran and Co. will issue eariy 
in October ' My First Prisoner,' from the 
pen of Mr. Bartie Teeling, who has an 
mteresting career, first as governor of an 
Irish prison and later as one of the Ponti- 
fical Zouaves. The picture of Ireland and 
Rome of more than a quarter of a century 
ago will be found mteresting at this 
moment. 



Messrs. Service and Paton will com- 
mence tbe issue of their new ' Whitehall 
Library ' this month. Tbe first two 
volumes will be Kingsley's ' Hypatia ' and 
Carlyle*8 * Sartor Besartus.' 



Mr. Silas K. Hocking's new story, ' In 
Spite of Fate,' which has been running 
serially in The Temple Magwine, will iS 
issued shortly by Messrs. F. Wame and 
Co., uniform with the author's other books. 



«o ■ Jo^Ji 0. Nimmo has in preparation 
Stories of Famous Songs,' by Mr. S. J. 



Mr. C. W. Smith is a gentleman who 
believes that the disastrous fall in the price 
of wheat duiing recent years was largely 
due to speculatiTe dealing, or, as he would 
call it, * gambling,' pursued in New Tork, 
Liverpool, London, and other places. He 
was examined by the Boy al Commission on 
Agriculture, but failed to give its members 
*the impression that this commercial 
gambling really produces the alleged effect 
on prices or seriously contributes to agri- 
cultui*al depression.' Mr. Smith returns to 
the charge by issuing, through Messrs. 
Sampnon, Low, and Co., a fifty-six page 
pamphlet of the size of the Govern- 
ment Report, and by a lavish use of itaUcs 
and reproducing a mass of auite irrelevant 
matter hopes te convince the public that 
the Commissioners were wrong. Judging 
his work from a literary point of view, we 
have rarely come across anything so hope- 
lessly repellent in form. Whether the views 
he endeavours to formulate are correct we 
must leave to experts. 



A chorus of dispraise has greeted Mr. 
Bellamy's book, *Eauality,' across the 
water. Tlie New York Tribune says that 
' to read it for the sake of its beginning ten 
vears ago is like putting up with a bore 
because once you had a tolerably good 
half-hour with his brother.* The Month 
bluntly accuses Mr. Bellamy of incendiar- 



ism which ' can bode no profit to the multi* 
tude in hot weather.' 



The Boston Literary World thinks that 
' the sequel, like so many other sequels, is 
fatally dull. Four hundred pages of con- 
versation, which is conversation only in 
name, on thoughts clearly outlined in the 
former book, are too much for any but 
hardened readers.' The Boeton Journal 
take a refreshingly novel view. * The re- 
viewers who have to read this book through 
owe Mr. Bellamy thanks for one thing. He 
makes them glad that they are not as rich 
as some other men if equality is to be pur« 
chased by life in a civilisation so insuffer- 
ably dull as the one pictured in this book.' 



Mvi Grant Richards will shortly publish 
a volume entitled 'The Tenth Island: 
being some Account of Newfoundland, its 
People, its Politics, its Problems, and its 
Peculiarities.' It is from tbe pen of Mr. 
Beckles Willson, who acted last v ear as 
special correspondent on North-Western 
America to The Daily Mail. Sir William 
Whiteway, the Premier of the Colony, con- 
tributes an introduction of some length, 
and Lord Charles Beresford has written an 
appendix on Newfoundland and the Navy. 



OBITUARY. 



A TEST general and deep sense of regret 
has been felt at the death of Mr. Richard 
Holt Button, the able and veteran 
journalist who has been for more than a 
generation the joint editor and proprietor 
of The Spectator, Mr. Button was seventy- 
two and had been twice married ; it was tne 
loss of bis second wife a few months ago 
that caused his health to break up. It was 
tbe express wish of the deceased that no 
memoir should be written of him, and The 
Spectator's notice of bis death is confined 
to a short paragraph, evidently written by 
his long-time colleague, Mr. Townsend. It 
is sufficient to say that Mr. Button was a 
Gold Medallist and M.A. of London 
University, and that be studied for the 
Unitarian ministry, but although he was 
received into that ministry he never filled a 

Eulpit in any of the churches. Afterwards 
e joined the Church of England. His 
literary output is confined to a few volumes 
of essays, which are greatly valued, how- 
ever, by scholars for their acumen and 
profundity. 

We regret to record tbe death of Mr. 
James Spilling, editor and manager of 
the Eastern Daily Press and the Norfolk 
News. Mr. Spilling, who was in bis seventy- 
second year, in addition to his jonrnalistic 
enterprises was the author of some notable 
humoi'ous stories in East Anglian dialect, 
such as * Giles*B Trip to London*; some 
volumes of verse nnd a series of popular 
expositions of Swedenborgianism were also 
the products of his busy pen. 

Tne death is announced of Mr. Thomas 
Bbitmbt Johnston, the Queen's Geo- 
grapher for Scotland, in bis eighty-fourth 
year. Mr. Johnston, who was the senior 
partner in tbe well-known firm of map 
publishers, was the . author of a work on 
'Historical Geography of the Clans of 
Scotland,* and of ' Lit rary Maps ' of Asia 
and Australia. 

Fbancis Pulbzkt. the famons Hun* 
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p;arian writer, has just died at Buda Pesth 
in his eighfy-thirdyear. Chief of hie pub- 
lished works are ' Eztraots from the Diary 
of a Hungarian Traveller Through Great 
Britain,' 'White, Bed, and Bkok,' 'The 
Jacobins in Hungary,' * The Gopper Age in 
Hun^uT,' and his autobiography entitled 
* My Life and Times.' His profession was 
arohsdology; but in England, during his 
long exile after the Hungarian rerolution, 
he turned journalist, and on his return to his 
native land he acted as chief iuspector of 
Hungarian Museums and Public Libraries. 

The death has occurred of Mr. Thomas 
BiCHABDSON, a well-known journalist, at 
the early age of thirty-three. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who was acting as London corre- 
spondent of The New York Herald at the 
time of his death, began his career on The 
Northern Echo when that paper was under 
the direction of Mr. Stead. 

The Bev. Oanon Lodgb, M.A., at one 
time headmaster of Homcastle Grammar 
•School, and author of ' Scrivelsby the Home 
of the Champions,' published a few years 
ago, died at Scrivelsby, after a lingering 
illness, in his seyenty-fifUi year. 

Miss Janb Lait&ib Bobthwick;, the 
well-known hymn- writer, died in Edinburgh 
last week in her eighty-fourth year. 



AN INDIAN PBOVINOB.* 



NEW GUIDE BOOKS.* 



Thi excellent guide to Ghamonix and Moirt 
Blano, by Mr. Edward '\^hymper, is well 
known to Alpine tourists. The prince of 
moantaineers now follows it up with a Quideto 
Zwmatt and the Maiterhom, It is the ideal of 
what such a guide oaght to be — thoroughly 
practical, full of hints that are the out<x>me 
of long personal experience, and withid 
written in a style that makes the book as 
interesting as a novel. Illustrations are very 
numerous. The story of the various attempto 
to conquer the Matterhorn is thrillingly 
told. The dreadful disaster that followed the 
first successful ascent, by Mr. Wbymper and 
his companions, on July 13-14, 1865, when the 
guide Croz, Mr. Hadow, Bev. Charles Hudson, 
and Lord F. Douglas fell a distance of 4,000 
feet, is described in detail in a separate 
chapter. The Matterhorn has exacted its 
toll of victims since, but to-day the paths to 
the summit are fairly well trodden. 

The Way About Somersetshire Guide con- 
ducts the tourist into tamer regions, but 
regions that have abundant historical interest 
and quiet charm. 

The Chiide to the Clyde River and Firth takes 
the traveller from the Falls of Clyde to 
Inveraray, Campbeltown, and Ailsa Craig. It 
is a plain, practical guide, with no gush, and 
is all the better for that. The editors work in a 
little dry humour now and again, as in the 
information about cab-fares at Bothesay. 
'Sunday: To church, fare and a-half; else- 
where, double. {Editorial Note. — We suppose 
it would be treble to a steamer.) ' 

• The Valley of Zermatt, aud the Matterhorn. A 
Qaido by Edward Wbymper. With IllustratioDS and 
If nps. (John Murray. 8^.) 

The Way About BomerMtshire. By Henry Harboor. 
(IliffeandSon. Is.) 

Black's Guide to the Clyde Bi?er and Firth. Edited 
by M. J. B. Baddeley. B.A., and S. D. Jordan, B.A. 
(Adam and Charles Blaok. Is.) 



Mb. W. F. Milloatb, a local publisher, has 
issued a sixpenny guide to Heme Bay, which 
shoold meet the requirements of visitors to 
that Kentish resort ; and in addition consider- 
able spaoe is 4ovote4 to surrounding places of 
iotereet. 



GoTEBNOBS of Provinces in India — there 
are only two, those of Bombay and 
Madraa— are iisaally peers aent out from 
England. The Lieutenant-Governors of 
Bei^, the North-Western Provinoes, 
and the Panjab, wha are heads of local 
Governments just as much as the 
Governors, are selected from the Indian 
Civil Service, and they are not paid as 
jxighly as the Governors. This anomaly 
is due to the ancient dignitj of the 
Bombay and Madras presidenciee. The 
Lieutenant-GoTemors of BengaU the 
North-Western Provinces, and the 
Panjab, in their official character, are 
novi homines in comparison with tiie 
Governors of Bombay and Madras. The 
first GoTemor of Bombay was appointed 
on March 19, 1662. The first Govehior 
of Madras assumed charge of his office 
on February 12, 1785. The lieutenant- 
Govemorahips of Bengal, the North- 
western Provinces, and the Panjab, 
date from 1854, 1836, and 1859 re- 
spectively. But if the titles and salaries 
of heads of local Govemm^itB in India 
were to be made to correspond to the 
importance of t^eir charges, it would be 
necessary for the lieutenant-Goyemors 
to be raised to the rank of Governors, or 
for the two Governors to be cut down 
into Lieutenant-Governors. At the last 
census the population of Bengal was 
more than seventy-one millions, of the 
North- Western Provinces (including 
Oudh) more than forty-six miUions, and 
of the Panjab more than twenty millions. 
The population of theBombav Presidency 
at the same census was less than nineteen 
millions. The population of the Madras 
Presidency, though it exceeded that of 
the Panjab, was more than ten millions 
short of that of Uie North- Western 
Provinces, and more than thirty-five 
millions short of that of Bengal. These 
figures are enough to show the need for a 
r^djustment of the territories of local 
Governments in India. At present we 
have particularly to do with the territory 
administered by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, that being the subject of the 
interesting book which is now before us. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North- Western Provinces is also Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, his powers and 
position in the two characters being 
substantially the same. It may be said 
that he is a sort of king in the North- 
western Provinces, and a sort of grand 
duke, exercising kingly authority, in 
Oudh. 

The phrase * North- Western Pro- 
vinces,' as Mr. Crooke points out, is in- 
appropriate. Usage gives perpetuity to 
names in defiance of facts. The City of 
London gets its water from a 'New' 



* Th« North- WMtom PronooM of India, Bj YT. 
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Bi^er which is nearly three hundred 
years old. . The fashionable quarter in 
London is still called 'the West.«nd,' 
although bounded on its own west side 
by an unfashionable fringe which is ever 
growing wider and wider. ' The North- 
western Provinces* is a name 'which 
comes down from the time when our 
arms had not yet crossed the Jamna, and 
the centre of gravity of our power in 
Northern India lay in Bengal and 
Calcutta.' British Beluchistan, the 
Panjab, and our outposts below the 
Hindu £!uBh, are now the real North- 
Western Provinces of India. 

In Mr. Crooke's first chapter, 'The 
Land i^ its Phvsical Aspect,' we find a 
vivid picture of 

The Plains of India. 

The scenery is monotonous in the extreme, 
but has a qniet rural beauty of its own atF 
certain seasons. In the early cold weather 
you can maroh for weeks through an ahnoit 
unbroken stretch of the ricbeet eoltivation, 
wheat, barley or other eereaJs, the Arbar 
fields yellow with blossom like an Engiiah 
gorse brake, thick masses of sugar-eaoe, tall 
fields of tufted millet, the cotton witii itf 
white bolls, and an infinity of garden cropt. 
... At every mile or so you meet a village 
nestHng in the shade of its mango gro?ei or 
ptpal trees: its tank and rustic shrine 
glittering through the rich foliage ; the huti 
covered with brown thatch or reddish tUw. 
When the crops are cut in the earl^ spring 
the scene changes as if by magio. The 
oonntry now looks dusty, baked and cheerleii 
to a degree. . . . The hot wind blowi 
like the blast of a furnace ; the sky resemblet 
a great copper bowl; the horizon is narrowed 
by a thick haze of dust ; the cattle cower for 
shelter in the scanty shade, and all natore 
gasps with thirat. Then after a Ume the 
wind lulls, the heavy clouds gather on the 
horizon, and the monsoon burste with a roar 
of heaven's artillery. The herbage revivei tt 
once, the trees are green again when the 
grime is washed from their leaves; the 
ploughing and sowing of the rice and milleti, 
the patient tillage which the coming spring 
crop needs call the peasant from the torpor 
of the hot weather. Then succeed weeks of 
drenching rain with intervals of damp re- 
laxing heat. The rivers are all in flood, the 
countoy presents the appearance of a marsh ; 
fever and cholera, the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, the destruction Ihst wasteth at 
noonday, claim their victims. At last the 
rains are checked, a cold chill rises with the 
dawn, the soft mist collects in the lowlands. 
Then tiie peasant outs bis autumn rice and 
millet and begins to collect the swelling 
cotton bolls. His oxen, refreshed by the 
enforced rest of the rains, and strengthened 
by the fresh store of herbage, are ready for 
the hard work of the early winter, the con* 
tinuons series of ploughings for the wheat and 
barley, the severe exertion of hauling the 
laden water buckets from the depths of the 
well. The jaded Engliahman looks up his 
rifle and cartridges and soon the white tenta 
are pitched near his house, and all is made 
ready for a start into camp. 

Many parts of Mr. Crooke's historical 
chapters, ' The Province Under Hindu 
and Musalman Eule ' and * The Province 
Under British Rule,' relate to the whole 
of India rather than specially to the 
North- Western PlrovinoeB and Oudh. 
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We find the foUowmg smnmary of the 
benefits conferred on Lidia bj 

BHfflABn Koto. 

We have kept the peace ; we have settled 
the land; we have relieved the xniseriee of 
fkmiiie ; we haTe spread artificial irrigation j 
m have made railways, roads, and telegraphs^ 
ertsblished the education and postal systems, 
codified the law with a due regard to local 
eut^m and social wants^ organised medical 
relief and sanitation. We have made 
oo^raption and oppression an unwelcome 
incident instead of an element of tiie eiTil 
administration. We have freely admitted 
natives to prablic ofllce ; we have given them 
municipal and local government. Lastly, we 
have striven to secure toleration of ail 
religious beliefs ; we have shown a desire to 
treat all classes f^rlj, without tyranny or 
prejodice, without regard to caste or creed. 

And do the natives love us in return 
for an we have done for them P Not 
Terj heartily^ thinks Mr< Crooke. This 
is what he sajs of the feelings towards 

HBOf 

Our Native VeUow Sulijects. 

Each class of the community has its special 
(^[rievance. The nobility feel themselves ex- 
claded from the only occupation which they 
feel they can accept without loss of dignity — 
military service. They disapprove of the 
cold impartiality of our law, which has 
abdisfaed the traditional distinction between 
the gentleman and the menial, and makes it 
possible for the serf to drag the BAja before 
one of our courts. . . . They dislike the 
democratic policy which g^ves them a seat 
on our Boards^ but oiAj on condition that 
they tolerate the banker or educated parvenu 
B8 a colleague. . . . They miss the chances 
d amusement which a native court provided i 
they have no real desire for public improve 
ment, and they would like fewer roads and 
•chods and more Darb4rs and ceremonial 
fraictions, where they would be received with 
dignity and have a chance of gaining a 
higher seat than some detested rival. They 
think our rule is deficient in colour and 
^telioess. . . . 

The middle classes are perhaps those who 
Bost approve of our Government, but they 
do not like the restrictions, ineffective as they 
sr^ which we try to enforce in order to pre- 
vent them increasing their hold on the land, 
snd they find the Courts slow to enforce 
their decrees with adequate* rigour. They, 
too, dread being dragged before a judge when 
some menial dares to sue them, . . . 
With the railway and telegraph the margin 
of profit has been reduced. The European 
iserchant meets them everywhere. It is less 
«a>y to make a large fortune in a short 
time. . . . 

The town labourer finds his handicraft less 
rt^maneratdve because he has to compete with 
machine-made goods, and he has suffered 
from the rise in the price of food for which 
he has no other explanation than that it is 
■omehow the result of our action. Of the 
economic causes which have brought about 
this result, the pressure of an increaeiog 
population on the resources of the soil, he has 
not the dimmest conception. 

The people who like us best are undoubtedly' 
the tillage yeoman class. As long as they are 
let alone, not too much bothered over new- 
ffmgled measures, such as sanitation snd the 
hie, as long as the revenue demand is kept 
Within moderate limits and they are granted 
'W)nable protection for life and property, 
u^oj will remain fairly content. 

Mr. Crooke*s conclusion is that, on the 
^Iwle, we hare aot succeeded in exciting 



any ardent feelings of devotion to our 
role. 

Two admirable chapters on the ethno- 
logy, sociology, and social life of the 
ale are followed by an account of 
tenures in India, and of the mode 
in which the Government demand on the 
land is fixed and collected. The con- 
cluding chapter tells how the tillers of 
the soil, who in point of numbers are the 
most important class in India, fiunn their 
lattd and make their livingi The whole 
book bears witness, like its author** 
earlier work on 'Folklore,' to his wide 
and intimate knowledge of IndiA and its 
peoples. 

Also McMxlulk. 
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TEE FOUUM. 

Pbofsbsob Bbahz>eb MA/TTHSwa speaks 
somewhat disparagingly of the historical 
noveL He says : — 

Not long ago an enterprising American 
journalist wrote to some twoscore of the 
story-tellers of Great Britain and of the 
United States to inquire what, in their 
opinion, . the object of the novel was. Half 
a.dozen of the replies declared that it was 'to 
realise life ' i and the rest — an immense 
majority—were satisfied to say that it was 
' to amuse/ Here we see the practitioners of 
the art divided in defining its purpose ; and 
a like diversity of opinion can be detected 
among the vast army of novel-readers. Some 
think that fiction ought to be literature, and 
that ' literature is a critioism of life/ Some 
hold that fiction is mere story-telling — the 
stringing together of adventure, the heaping 
up of excitement, with the wish of forgetting 
life as it is, of getting outside of the sorry 
narrowness of sordid and commonplace exist- 
ence into a fairyland of dreams where Cinder' 
ella always marries Prince Charminq, and 
where the Hattghiy Sisters always meet with 
their just punishment. It is to readers of 
this second class that the ordinary historical 
novel appesls with peculiar force ; for it pro- 
vides the drug they desire, while they can 
salve their conscience during this dissipation 
with the belief that they aroy at the same 
time, improving their minds. The historical 
novel is aureoled with a pseudo-sanetity, in 
that it purports to be more instructive than 
a mere story : it claims— or at least the claim 
is made in its behalf— that it is teaching his- 
torv. There are those who think that it thus 
adds hypocrisy to its other faults. 

Bagehot— imd there is no aouter critic of 
men and books and none with less literary 
bias— Bagehot suggested that the immense 
popularity of ' Ivanhoe ' was due to the fact 
that ' it describes the Middle Ages as we 
should wish them to be.' This falsification 
characteristic of the historical novel in gene- 
ral is one of its chief charms in the eyes of 
those who like to be ravished out of them- 
selves into an illusion of a world better 
than the one they, unfortunately, have to live 
in. 'All sensible people know that the 
Middle Ages must have been very uncom- 
fortable/ continues Bagehot. ' No one knew 
the abstract facts on which this conclusion 
rests better than Scott ; but his delineation 
gives no general idea of the result : a thought- 
less reader rises with the impression that the 
Middle Ages had the same elements of hap- 
piness which we have at present, and that 
they had fighting besides.' Scott knew 
better, of course | but though^ ' when aroused. 



he could take a distinct view of the opposing 
facts, he liked his own mind to rest for the 
most part in the same pleasing illusion.' 
Perhaps Bagehot might have agreed with 
some later critics who have held that many of 
Scott's novels are immoral because of this 
falsification of historic truth — a charge 
which receives no support from ' The Bride 
of Lammermoor,' for example, nor from ' The 
Heart of Midlothian/ and half a do^en other 
of his stories, in which Scott's strong 
sense of reality and his fine feeling for 
romance are displayed in perfect harmony. 

THJI PM0QEX881VB. 

The Institute of Journalists is attacked 
by • M. J. I. • for its apathy in regard to 
such questions of journalistic ethics as the 
publication of dubious advertisements and 
the puffing of unsound financial ventures. 
Edward Carpenter, on 'Nature and Beal« 
ism in Art/ says : — 

There are two main directions of modem 
Bealism^ more or less distinct from each 
other, one which tends to an over-elaborate 
reproduction of nature, forgetful of the fact 
that no representation has any vi^ue except 
for expression; the other which tends to 
reproduction of those aspects of nature — ^the 
ugly, the obscene, the criminal, and so forth 
— which are generally ignored or set aside as 
not available. The first direction is obviously 
an error. Medical dictionaries, guide-books^ 
encyclopssdias — the mere portrayal of actual 
facU or scenes— do not fall under the head of 
art. If the portrayal is effected in such a 
manner as net to bring out the associated 
emotions, or if it bring out the emotions in 
such a disjointed way as not to combine 
with each other to a total effect, the method 
is mere imitation, and the artistic result nil. 
All merely elaborate realism runs this risk — 
the more elaborate it is the more difficulty in 
making each detail tell— and the moment a 
detail ceases to tell, ceases to be organic, the 
risk of its becoming mere lumber, a mere 
impediment. Then foUovrs one of the greatest 
troubles in art, that of dulness, from which, 
it must be confessed, even the novels of Zola 
and the longer stories of Tolstoy— notwith- 
standing the fine work in them) are not 
always free. 

The other direction of Eealism is vastly 
more important. In a great mass of the 
ruder facts of life, hitherto somewhat un- 
touched-*in wounds and death, in physio- 
logical facts, in sex, in the common life of 
the mass-people, in poverty, in criminality, 
in ignorance— lie huge stores of associations 
capable of rousing the most keen and com- 
plex emotions. The portrayal of the root 
facts of life, like those of sex, necessarily 
touches the springs of the most imperative 
and, in a sense, most important feelings. Any 
artist must see that these associations, these 
emotions, are there for his use. Yet of course 
it does not follow that they are easy to use. 
In fact, just because they are so powerful 
and so deeply implicated in life it is difficult 
to disentangle and show them in harmonious 
relation with the rest of nature. The ugli- 
ness, the dirt, the obscenities, the criminali- 
ties, have immense, priceless, artistic value, 
as soon as — like the discords in music— they 
can be made to lead to their proper resolu- 
tions ; as soon as they are burnt up like fuel, 
and rendered transparent, in the gteat human 
emotions which aie competent to dissolve 
them. But all depends upon treatment, and 
only the great masters can handle the 
toughest facts. 

THE TALE, 

From an article on 'Economic and Social 
Legislation* we learn ithat^ir-^ht ipast 
yew^ Digitized by VjDtjfV l^C 

The sex reformers have beexractive. 
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Washing ton, Calif omia, Iowa and Alabama 
have raised tbe age of consent to eighteen, 
sixteen^ fifteen, and fourteen years re- 
spectively. At the same time, Alabama 
releases all boys under sixteen from liability 
for the crime of rape. In marriage and 
divorce we find a complete new statute in 
Oklahoma (Laws 1897, 13) which seems to 
require a license, or a ceremony before a 
magistrate or minister with two witnesses, 
thus doing away with the common law mar- 
riage. Marriages between first cousins and 
between whites and blacks are prohibited ; 
but prerionsly existing Indian marriages de 
facto are declared legal and the children 
legitimate. Any Indian who is living at tbe 
date of the passage of the Act with more than 
one wife must, oefore July 1, 1897, decide 
which one of them he will live with. There- 
after, if he lire with the others, he is guilty 
of bigamy. 

In Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 8) it is 
made a misdemeanor to advertise, print or 
publish circolars, &c., offering to obtain 
divorces, or to act as counsel therefore; quite 
an oasis of common sense in the extraordinary 
statute book of that State. It may be remarked 
that race prejudices show no signs of disso- 
lution ; even the new Territory of Oklahoma 
has already adopted a statute providing 
separate schools for negro children and pro- 
hibits miscegenation. 



SEPTEMBER MA0AZINE8, 

[Fourth Notic*.] 

LONGFELLOW AT HOME. 

Ik a brief paper in The Strand, entitled 
'Longfellow with His Children,' Miss Alice 
Longfellow gives us some interesting particu- 
lars concerning her father's home life. For 
instance, speaking of Craigie House, she tells 
us: 

When my father first saw the house it was 
occupied by the Widow Craigie, a handsome 
and eccentric old lady, whose husband, 
Andrew Craigie, had bought the house and 
estate, which then covered about 160 acres, 
at the close of the war. Lavish expenditure 
and speculation had brought him to bank 
ruptcy. After his death, Mrs. Craigie stiU 
clung to her grand bome, but was forced to 
share it with others. 

These various human histories gare the 
house a great interest in my father's eyes, in 
addition to its being a fine specimen of 
Colonial architecture, and a connecting link 
with pre-revolutionary days. Mrs. Craigie 
decidedly objected at first to the youthful 
appearance of the applicant for her rooms ; 
but, finding that he was a professor and not 
a student, she relented, and be was soon in- 
stalled in two large rooms upstairs. Here he 
lived for six years, busy with his college work, 
ii\e spare hours given to poetry and friendly 
gatherings. 

His desk stood by a window facing the 
south, and overlooking the Charles River and 
wide green fields. Beyond the river was a 
stretch of marsh land, often converted into a 
lake by fiooding tides, and in winter glittering 
with ice, refiecting the glowing sunset. These 
pictures, constantly before his eyes, often 
recur in his earlier poems, written during 
these years. 

After his marriage in 1843, my father 
obtained possession of the whole house, grradu- 
ally furnishing one room at a time. When 
the children were born, the sunny study up- 
stairs was given up for a nursery, and the desk 
and books transferred to the room directly 
below, so that the familiar outlook might not 
be changed* Tbe seclasioii of the room up- 



stairs was thus lost, and the children became 
double gainers, for the new study was merci- 
lessly invaded by them at all hours, and every- 
thing about the room seemed to have a special 
charm, invested as it was with the atmosphere 
of repose, serenity, and kindliness. 

MS, GLADSTONE'S COLLAR. 

Among the best things in the new Century is 
Mr. Harry Fumiss's paper on ' Qlimptes of 
Gladstone.' Speaking of the exaggerated 
collar, without which no caricature cf the 
G.O.M. would be considered complete, Mr. 
Fumiss remarks : 

I believe I am generally supposed to have in- 
vented Mr. Qladstone's collars : but as a matter 
of fact I merely discovered them. Many men 
wear collars qaite as large as, and even larger 
than, bis, but they are not so prominent in 
appearance, for the simple reason tb^ when Mr. 
Gladstone sat down it was his oastom to sit well 
forward. His body collapsed, so to speak, and 
his head sank into his coat. The inevitable 
result was that bis collar rose, and owing to this 
ciroumstanoe, I have freqaently seen it looking 
quite as oonspiouoos as it is depicted in my cari- 
catures. 

When Mr. Gladstone, upon one occasion, met 
the artists of Punch at dinner, I was chagrined 
to find, when he walked into the dining-room, 
that he had discarded bis usual large collar for 
ore of the ' masher ' type. I felt that my reputa- 
tion for aoonraoy was blighted, and sought con- 
solation from the editor of a Gladstonian organ, 
who happened to be present. 

* Yes/ he said ; ' he is evidently dressed up to 
meet the PuftcTv artists. He is the pink of 
fashion and neatness now ; but last night, when 
I met him at dinner, his shirt was frayed at the 
edges, and bis collar was pinned down behind, 
but the pin gave way dorinff the evening, and the 
collar nearly came over his head.' 

JOURNALISM IN THE STATES. 
In a 'telling' interview with Sir Walter 
Besant in The W<mhan at Home this month 
Miss Sarah A. Tooley incidentally elicited an 
important object lesson to those who defend 
the unrestricted competition of women in 
journalism at nominal salaries. Said Sir 
Walter: 

I will tell you an incident which occurred when 
I was leaving America after my recent visit. I 
was in the midst of packing my portmanteau 
before leaving the hotel in New York for tbe 
steamer, when some ionrnalists came and asked 
for a parting interview. I replied that I had 
talked myself out in about fifty interviews and 
had nothing further to say. One man pushed 
forward and said, ' I have an important question 
to 'ask, and I beg that you will give me a few 
minutes.' I agreed, and he said, * I want to ask 
J on when you get back home to write something 
in the English newspapers which will draw 
attention to the terrible state to which journalism 
has come in this country.' Then he related a 
distressing story of how he had been cut down 
and cut down in price until he now found it 
almost impossible to make a decent living, work 
as hard as he might. I told him that if he would 
write out the story and sign it with his name, I 
would undertake to get it put in au EngUsh 
newspaper. Posnbly he was afraid of bringing 
worse consequences upon himself if he publiabea 
his name, for he did not comply with my sug- 
frestion. I had my doubts about the truth of 
his statements at the time, but now I believe 
that every word which he said was true. Well, 
such is the sad state of journalism in America, 
and to prevent a similar depreciation in this 
country, it is to the interest of men and women 
alike that the work of women should be protected 
by organisation. 

In tbe new Harper's Mr. Henry James pays 
a generous tribute to his friend, the late Mr. 
George Du Maurier, and his work. Speaking 
of Hampstead Mr. .fames gives us a striking 
instance of what we may term the adapta- 
bility of the author of * Trilby ' : 

The Hampstead scenery made, in Punch, his 
moontains and valleys, his baokgronnds and 
foregrounds, a surprising deal, at all times, of 
his Tariously. local colour. I like, for this reason, 
as well as for others, the little round pond where 



the hill is highest, the folds of tbe rusty Heath, 
the dips and dells and ridges, the scattered nooks 
and precious bits, the old red walls and jeaioni 
gates, tbe old benches in the right places and 
even the young couples in the wrong. Nothing 
was so completely in the right place as the gronp 
of Scotch firs that in many a Punch bad prodnoea 
for Augost or September a semblance of the 
social deer-forest, unless it might be tbe dome of 
St. Paul's, which loomed, far away through the 
brown breath of London. 

AN EDUCATIONAL CENTRE. 
In dealing with Bedford in hit teries of 
'Midland Sketches,' now running in Th$ 
Leisure Hour, Mr. W. J. Gordon lets fall a 
hint that harried paterfansiliases of smsU 
means and many claims may do worse than 
consider. 

' Why do people come to Bedford?' we asked 
Mr. Biss, one of the leading burgesses. 

The reply was unheaitatiiig, and snbstantisUy 
as follows : ' It is a town c^ schools, where for 
twelve pounds a year you can get an ednoation 
worth a hundred a vear ; but to get it yon have 
to live here, and that is all the better for the 
children, as they are under home inflnenoe. 
Gentiefolks of faur incomes come here— Indiu 
officers, and so on. They take a bouse for three 
years, and continue it on an annual teoanov 
until their boys and girls have finished school. 
Then they go; and some of them oome heok 
again to settle among the friends they have msde 
here. The more that oome, the more the sohooli 
thrive, and the more the town thrives.' 

A VENEZUELA REVOLUTION. 
In his paper, ' A Trip to Venezuela,' in TU 
XJnited Service, Captain W. Cyprian Bridge 
gives the following amusing description of a 
South American revolution : 

On our way to the residence of that great mss 
the Consul told us something about the revolutioo. 
* We often have them here,' he said. ' Life in thii 
country is so cruel slow Huit they are ahoattheonlj 
excitement during the year. The way it'i dost 
is a fellow finds oat that a sufficient nnmber of 
his friends to make a show will join him. Then 
he bribes some of the soldiery at ten cents a bead, 
and there be is at the head of an army. He 
marches this army out to the further side of a big 
▼alley that we have near the town, and goee isto 
camp there to await the coming of the Govers- 
ment troops. There is some talk of erecting s 
standing camp there to save the trouble of pitoh- 
ing one afresh every time. Well, when the 
Government troops oome oat they drawnp on the 
other side of the valley, with all the generals is 
front. They are qnite safe, because the two sidei 
of the valley are not within range of each other. 
Early in the forenoon, before the son gtte too 
hot, both sides blase a volley at each other, then 
turn round and bolt for the town. Whiobtvir 
side gets in first seises all the printing preeies 
and publishes ao account of a brilliant victory. 
If the rebels win the friends of the leader sie 
rewarded with posts in the public service vie* 
their vanquished predecessors, and there is s 
clear out of the Treasury chest. You will remark 
that the rebels starting from the farther side of 
the valley haven't a fair chance in the race to the 
town. If it wasn't for that the GoTemmeat 
would change more freqaently.' 



Miss Helen C. Black contributes an ' In 
Memoriam ' notice to Jean Ingelow in The 
Engliehwoman. A story by Mr. 8. B. 
Crockett, entitied ' The Enlistment of the 
Cameronian,' appears in the same nomber. 

Miss Margaret L. Woods's new novel, 
'Weeping Ferry,' which has jast been 
announc^ to appear in book form, forms the 
chief feature in the new Lippincoif$. 

The Atlantic Monthly presents a table of 
contents which is a striking combination 
of important literary, ecientific, and socio- 
logical discussion. Turning to the more 
distinctly literary features of the issue, we 
find Professor B. L. Gildersleeve contiibutes 
a charming paper entitled, 'A Soutbemor 
and the Peloponnesian War.' Profewor 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton Universii^* 
under the title ' On Being Homaa,' tMf^r^ 
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to define the sobtle ehftrm in literature, and 
^KQiflee the human quality in books, and 
•hows how literature is diBtingpuBhed from 
men learning. There ii also a seoond instal- 
Bient of ' Sinffs Letters/ edited by Georfi^e 
Birbeck HiU, Fiction is represented by 
tbe cooclnsion of Frances Coortnay Baylor's 
Virginian story, 'Batterfield and Co/, and 
there are two short stories, ' After the Storm/ 
17 Elia W. Peattie, and ' A Seoond Marriage/ 
hj Alice Brown« 

In the Otnsalcgieal MagoMiM Mr. L. 0. B. 
Danoombe-Jewoll has a paper giving mnoh 
interesting information as to the Knights 
Hospitallers in England. In another paper 
we hare evidence to show that the person who 
hronght the information to the House of 
Commons which prsTonted the arrest by 
Chsries I. of ' the Fire Members/ was not a 
Frenchman, bat Hercules Langrish, eldest 
•on of Boger Langrish, of Borden House, East 
Keon, Hampshire. 

The Journal of ihs Socieiy <if Archivigtt and 
AiUofraph CoUeetora, edited by H. Saze Wynd- 
hsm, oontaixis facsimiles of genuine and 
forged manuscripts from the pens of or attri- 
buted to Bobert Burns and Sir Walter Scott 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Clai»{/Ud Bibliograph%4$. The success which 
htt attended that most valnsble publication 
Th$ Bett Book9 and its supplement has doubt- 
)e88 suggested to Mr. Sonnenschein that the 
contents classified and brought out in separate 
Tolomes would reach a larger section of 
the community. Whether this was his idea 
or not, it is manifestly^ good one, and the 
adrantage of the twel re' Bibliographies' which 
hare l>een compiled from the parent works is 
Mifficiently obrious to those who have the 
handling of books. The volumes are classified 
u follows : ' Medicine/ ' Mythology and Folk- 
lore/ • Science/ ' Philosophy/ ' Philology and 
Ancient Literature/ ' Archeeology and Anti- 
quities,' ' History and Historical Biography,' 
•Geography/ • Literature/ ' Arts, Trades, and 
Sports/ • Theology,' and ' Social and Political 
Economy, Law, and Education/ The absence 
of indexes ia regrettable, but the excellent 
trrangement and dasofication of the works 
onder suitable headings will possibly sufSoe 
to render reference an easy and expeditious 
nutter. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd.) 

Critieimis, Befieetions, and Jfoctmt qf Goethe. 
Translated with an Introduction by W. B. 
B5nn!eldt. The extensive Goethe literature 
vhich has grown up in England recei? es an 
excellent addition in this small volume, which 
is iMued as part of the Scott Library. The 
specimens of GK>ethe's work in literary and 
art criticiBm are preceded by sn able intro- 
doctioQ, in which, however, the writer makes 
tbe curious slip of explaining M. Edmond 
Scherer's animadversions on Goethe as pro- 
ceeding from his natural antipathy to him as 
s Frenchman. He ought to know that M. 
8cherer, though he did most of his work in 
Paris, was a Swiss. The criticisms include 
the poet's splendid appreciations of Shake- 
ipearo and Byron, while the disquisitions on 
poetry and the fine arts conuLin, amongst 
others, the pieces on ' The Truth and Proba- 
bility of Works of Art/ • Dramatic Form,' 
'Epic and Dramatic Poetry,' ' On Didactic 
I^oetry/ and especially the essay on the 
Laocoon, which should be studied in connec- 
tion with Lessing's classic on the saose theme. 
The ' Beflections and Maxims,' which occupy 
»esr)y the half of the work, wiU be by 
i^nmbers of readers the part most enjoyed. 
They are a treasury of the obnervations of 
Q^e of the world's supreme minds on an 
Mflnite variety of topics. ( Walter Scott Ltd. 
la.6d.) 
n$ 8mM0y$ of Mailoek Bank. By Henrj 



Steer. Those interested in hydropathy will 
be interested in this unpretentious and 
straightforward account of tbe Smedley family. 
John Smedley was the pioneer of a form of 
rational treatment which has made great head- 
way with those who have had the courage to 
renounce the hoary tradtions of conventional 
allopathy. He was, too, somewhat of an 
eccentric, but, as his eccentricities included 
great philanthropies, he may be forgiven. Mr. 
Steer's book, if not exactly brilliant, is a 
reliable record of an interesting character and 
movement. (Elliot Stock. 8s. 6d.) 

The Chairman't Manual, Ignorance con- 
cerning the rules of procedure at public meet- 
ings is frequently responsible for unpleasant- 
ness and even for deadlocks. Incidentally, too, 
it is provocative of humorous incidents that 
are often the only interesting episodes in 
otherwise dull meetings. But on the whole 
the disadvantages of ignorance are too great 
to be passed by. Therefore this little bc^k is 
justified, giving as it does in succinct form 
rules for the guidance of chairmen. They 
appear to us complete, but the Parliamentary 
anecdotes seem to us unnecessary. (Elliot 
Stock. Is. net.) 

Chees Openings, By J. Mason. That man 
may be accounted fortunate who has come to 
such eminence in any branch of study that an 
expression of his opinion with regard to it 
is accepted without question as penetrating 
and illuminating. In chess Mr. J. Mason has 
deservedly obtained a place among the mas- 
ters, which means that his name is a house- 
hold word wherever chess is played intelli- 
gently. From time to tjme he has written 
books upon the subject so close to his affec- 
tion, and whether bis manuals have been for 
the beginner or for the student who has 
already acquired a fair amount of knowledge, 
he has been hailed as a good guide. Chest 
Openings^ a book which is designed for those 
who are well acquainted with the rudiments 
of chess, will be found as helpful assail its pre- 
decessors have proved. The introduction is 
full of worth, and should be read not once or 
twice, but many times by those who desire to 
emerge from the class of moderate players to 
that which contains amateurs of very consid- 
erable calibre. (Horace Cox. 2s. net.) 

The Queen's London, Part I. of this photo- 
graphic reprekentation of the metropolis is 
devoced to views of the Jubilee procession, 
each filling a folio page, (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd. ed.) 

•ii* FukUshers, when sending hooks for review, 
wovld greatly oblige 6y mentioning the pricee. 



*ii* The Editor does not hold himself respon^ 
sihle for the cttstody or return of unsolieited 
con<ri6ttiion5, even when stamps are sent, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOB. 

WAVriMa M0BTUARIB8. 
SiB, — One of the reasons urged by medical 
men sgainst the establishment of waiting 
mortuaiies, as in Munich, Weimar, Stuttgart, 
Lucca, and other places, is that the cases of 
resuscitation in mortuaries are of very rare 
occurrence, and some deny their possibility 
altogether ; while the expense of building and 
maintaining such places would be a consider- 
able charge upon a sanitary district or in 
small communities. 

Allow me to say that both objections are 
unwarranted by tbe facts. 

Tbe cost of erection and maintenance of a 
suitable mortuary of chaste design, fitted 
with all needful appliances for the resuscita- 
tion of the apparently dead, could be met by 
a rate of one halfpenny or a penny per pound, 
which is an unconsidered trifle when the 
important character of the object, and the 
peace of mind to thousands^ are taken into 



account. In the volume entitled ' Prematnre 
Burial, and How it May be Prevented ' (Swan 
Sonnenschein, London), a chapter is devoted 
to mortuaries, as one of the necessary pre- 
ventive measures, and a number of cases of 
recovery of persons laid out for dead, and 
deposited in mortuaries, are cited. 

M. B. Gaubert,in * Les Chambres Mortuairetf 
d'Attente,' describes six cases. It appears 
obvious that such institutions would save 
many lives from the most horrible form of 
death. 

I would also point out that if doctors and 
undertakers were aware that death certifica- 
tion would not consign a supposed case of 
death to the tomb, but that a further examin- 
ation would be made two or three days later 
in a waiting mortuary, much greater cara 
would be taken to ascertaih the reality of the 
supposed death than now prevails. Dr. Oscar 
Jennings says, 'Ko man would, of course, 
knowingly allow a fellow-creature to run the 
risk of being buried alive, but there is a great 
difference between a personal opinion and a 
scientific certainty, and when people are 
constantly buried, merely because they have 
ceased breathing, and often before the warmth 
is out of their bodies, it is impossible to get 
away from the conclusion that there must be 
eccasional misadventures.' 

The London Association for the Prevention 
of Premature Burial, 88, Hillfield-road. West 
Hampstead, N.W., has made arrangements 
for careful death verification of all its 
members until such times as waiting mor- 
tuaries are established. 

F. B. G. S. 



QUBBIBS. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediat$ 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre* 
spondenee regarding their non-insertion. Will 
eorrespondetxts please write clearly t] 

AUTHOB Wantid— 
Of lines beginning ; 

* The night hath a thousand eyes.' 

—A. B. SUTHBRLAMD. 

BirsBENCBS Wanted— 
To an epitaph which runs something like this t 
' Underneath this Waving grass 
Dead joy lies, alas ! alas ! 
Buried sorrow, too. they say, 
TUl the Besarreotion Day, Ao, 
-J. M. 

To name and date of jonrnal in which appeared 
Mr. Bndyard Kipling's poem, * Oar Lady of the 
Snows.*— W. H. A. 

To the best criticism of Shakespeare's obarao* 
ter of Sir John Falstaff.— £. B. A. 



PuBLisHnn Wanted— 

Of Miss Lisa Lebmann's mnsioal setting of 
thirty quatrains of the Bnbaijrat, called *In a 
Persian Garden.'— F. 



BioQEAPHT.— Louisa Catherine Johnson, wife 
of John Qaiooy Adams, sixth President of the 
U.S., was born 1775. What is tbe date of her 
death?— B.C. N. 



ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
<lf query. All aiiswers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to qnetislit, ears of 
Editor^ cannot be forwarded."} 
AuTHOBS Found- 
To C— 

* Gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth, 
And his pure soul nnto his Captain Christ, 
Under Whose colours he had lough t so long.' 
This is a quotation from Shakespeare's Biohard 
II., Aot iv. Scene 1.— Contbas. 



Bbfebbnobs Found- 
To A. W.^Thsrs is an article, * William Black 
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at Home/ by Jof»ph Hfttton. in Yol. Y^ 
Boropean edition, of Uarpw*8 Magagin$,'—0, J. 

COhM. 

T0H.B.— 

• Built 
To mnsic, therefore nerer built at all, 
And therefore built for eyer,' 
U from Merlin's desoription of Camelot in 
*C^areth and Lynette ' (Tennyaon).— C. J. CoLi. 
To J. S. Y.— See Pope's * Essay on CWtiQism,' 
Part II. _ 

PuBLiSHXB Found- 
To A. J. W.— The work of the late Sir John 
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paper, £8 net ; ordinary edition, ^2 8s. net^both 
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• Industrial Ponltry-Eeepinfr * (Arnold, Is.), 

* Profitable Ponltry-Eeepingr ' lUpoottGill, Is.) 

To SxLXNissA.— (1) Mr. Dayid Nutt, Strand. 
(2) John Skelton's works are published by Arber, 
Birmingham. 
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GBEBCB IK THE 19TH CENTUBT.« 



Is tlie hour of lier humiliation, defeated 
and bankrupt, Greece needs all the con- 
soktioQ that she can draw from the 
recollection of her past glories. The 
Turks in Thessaljt the Powers taking 
control of the national finances, the hopes 
oCPftB-H^enism cruellj dashed, corrup- 
tion and diyision in the Parliament, 
incompetence in the army, and a dis- 
credited nayy — ^no wonder the Greeks 
are sunk in despair. Mr. Sergeant's book 
is a chiyalfouB attempt to reinstate the 
Greeh in the good opinion of the English 
people, and, incidentally, to convict the 
Powers, including England, of a large 
^^ in the production of the causes that 
)^Te led to ike paralysis of Greece. 
' The Greeks rose against their Turkish 
wlerg in 1821, and by their reckless 
giDantry and unsparing shedding of 
Wood von tie admiration of Europe. 
Bossia, Prance, and England at last 
inter?ened, and after the 'happy acci- 
^' of Nararino, they compdled 
Turkey to grant independence to Greece. 
But the . Powers had irreconcilable 
ambitions and jealousies, and the Sultan 
^^ as now, knew how to take advan- 
^ of them. He induced the Powers 
^ take away from the newly-made State 
^kijge slice of the continental territory 
^^figmally allotted to it, and hand it back 
^ him, and, though there was a partial 
'^^^^J^'tHxssion to Greece in 1832, it was 
^7 on the condition of Greece paying 
^ Turkey an indemnity of ^6458,000. 
Europe sent as king to Greece a boy of 
•ejrenteen, the Bavarian Prince Otho, 
^ho took with him a crowd of Bavarian 
^B?oe-8eekers. Heir insolence and con- 
^^* were equalled only by their ignor- 
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ance of the Greek character and their want 
of sympathy with Greek aspirations. 

Greece nntfer the Bavariant. 

Nature mapped oat Greece for the home of 
a democracy. Its thousand vaUeyi, cut 
asunder by trackless mountains, watered by 
precipitous rirers, and almost destitute of 
roads, must be self^govemed or not governed 
at all. Even imder the Turks the Greek race 
had been characteristically democratic ; its 
municipal institutions had survived because 
they were a physical necessity. The Bavarians 
retained the Turkish system of taxation, even 
to imposts in kind, and to exactions by 
brutality; but they attempted what the 
Turks had never done, to destroy the inde- 
structible fabric of local self-government. 
They divided the kingdom into ten nom- 
archies, which were subdivided into eparchies ; 
but even this arrangement was so arbitrary 
that it was modified twice within the first 
five years. Eparchs andnomarchs, moreover, 
were strictly subjected to the caprices of the 
central Government. 

It would be a long task to enumerate the 
evidences and symptoms of misrule by the 
Council of Begency. The Press was gagged ; 
brigandage increased ; the development of 
the countoy languished ; unjust or oppressive 
taxation ruined whole districts, and converted 
peaceful shepherds into marauding klephts. 
The natural consequence was that plots and 
conspiracies began to multiply, and these 
were encouraged by the quarrels of the 
regents themselves. The ablest member of 
the Bavarian Council was undoubtedly 
Maurer, whose legal institutions were 
especially creditable and beneficial to the 
State. The jealousy which had sprung up 
between him and Count Armansperg, or 
rather between Count Armansperg and the 
majority of the Bavarian officials in Greece, 
came to a head in 1884, when the King of 
Bavaria, taking the part of the Count, sud- 
denly recalled Maurer, together with the 
experienced Secretary to the Council. From 
July in this year until the beginning of 
1837 the whole government of Greece was 
practically |in the hands of this vain, pre- 
sumptuous, incompetent, but amiable aristo- 
crat. One act of the Count's during this 
period of tyrannic rule may serve as an 
indication of his general disposition. The 
8oter newspaper having offended him by the 
freedom of its criticism, (he determined to 
punish it. In order to secure a verdict, * two 
judges were removed from the bench in the 
tribunal before which the cause was brought, 
immediately before the trial.' The editor was 
fined 2,000 drachmas (about ^72), and sen- 
tent^ to one year's imprisonment. But 
now Maurer had his revenge on his rival, by 
virtue of the fair legal system which he had 
set up and caused to be respected. On an 
appeal being made to the Areopagus, the sen- 
tence of the inferior court was annulled, and 
' the attacks of the Press became more violent 
and more personaL' 

The Greek kingdom was started bank- 
rupt, and King Otho's Government sank 
it deeper in insolvency. In 1862 Otho 
was expelled, and the present king, then 
Prince George of Denmark, was elected 
under a new constitution. We need not 
dwell upon the recent history of Greece. 
The country has made great progress, 
but it has lacked honest and capable 
leaders, and it has been checked at every 
step by its narrow geographical limits. 
Mr. Sargeant attributes the abortion of 
the Greek hopes of enlargement during 
the past thirty years to the Bussian 
Government's espousal of Panslavo- 



nianism. Once Russia desired Greece, 
as a Christian and Orthodox State, 
to inherit aa much as possible of 
the assets of the Turkish Empire, 
but now Bussia sees in Greek exten- 
sion a bar to the Slavonisation of the 
Balkans, to which it looks as the first step 
towards the Bussification of the country. 
The Concert of Europe has been play- 
ing Bussia's game verv effectively. 

At present the population of the Greek 
kingdom is only 2,187,208, while there 
are nearly a couple of million more 
'recognisable Greeks' under Turkish 
rule. All the latter look ardently to- 
wards the ultimate establishment of a 
great Greek kingdom reuniting the scat- 
tered race. Mr. Sergeant combats the 
idea that the Greeks of to-day are a race 
so mixed that they have no real claim to 
descent from the ancient Greeks. He 
afiSrms that the ancient type has persisted 
in spite of all changes. ' The permanence 
of ihe type is established, and, with it, 
the right of inheritance.' 

Wlule admitting the party heat and 
unscrupulous methods oif Greek poli- 
ticians, Mr. Sergeant puts forward in 
excuse 

A Cnrloiis Theory* 

The profession of politics, like every other, 
is an open career ; and not only are the Greeks 
naturally inclined to the methods of parlia- 
mentary government, and disposed by their 
training and traditions to throw themselves 
with fervour into the business of debate and 
intrigue, but the circumstances of the country 
render the competition for every politics^ 
office exceedingly keen. The ministers in 
power are constantly besieged by a host of 
qualified candidates ; and it is needless to add 
that some of the worst evils of competition 
are experienced as the result of this plethora 
of politicians. The crowds of able men, all 
anxious to serve their country and themselves^ 
are like a swarm of bees crowding round a hive 
which is too small for them. If the hive 
could be enlarged, every bee would find its 
cell, and apply itself to a profitable work. 
Failing that, they will crowd upon each other, 
impede each other's industry, and prevent 
the achievement of any valuable result. 

It is useless, in the existing state of things, 
to expect that this severe rivalry, with all its 
injurious consequences, can be brought to an 
end. There is an honourable understanding 
in Greece that the rights of citizenship ex- 
tend, practically if not legally, wherever the 
Hellenic race exists. Epirotes, Macedonians, 
Cretans, are all good subjects of King George 
when they come to Athens, and the right of 
all is admitted to take their share in the str- 
rice of their country. Attempts have becA 
made to overcome, or at least to check; the 
disadvantages of excessive competition, but 
hitherto with little success. The ministerial 
crisis of 1875, which created an intense 
excitement throughout the country, and which 
at one time even threatened to develop i|ito a 
revolution, turned specially on this point. 
The Constitution was menaced by the con* 
fiicts of leaders who, more or less unblusb- 
ingly,. admitted that th^ derived their 
strength from place-holders and plaoe- 
seekers, and who, having risen to power 
by corruption, endeavoured to fortify 
themselves by illegality. Public opinion 
expressed itself boldly and sternly. The 
eyes of the nation had been opened to 
the worst abuses of a system which was 
sapping the morality of the State j and« afti^ 
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a short but MTere itragfifle, tbe honour of 
the coTintry was yindicatod, and tbe Consti- 
tution was solemnly ratified. 

Unfortunately, the evils in question have 
reourred more than once. The swarms of 
place-hunters still exist; Greece is no better 
able than before to find work for the vast 
overfiow of talent which clamours for employ- 
ment. There is only one way in which she 
can be delivered from this, as from most of 
her other troubles. TTntil the Greeks are in 
possession of a field ample enough to occupy 
the capacities and energies of the whole race, 
it is impossible that they should rise to the 
highest level of national life. 

A condnding chapter on edacation and 
literature gives an interesting survey of 
Greek literature from the War of In- 
dependence till the present time. Mr. 
Sergeant speaks thus, of 

C«iitemp«i«iT lilterature* 

The ouh>ut of books, as well as of news- 
jMipers and magazines, is considerable, espe- 
cially when we remember that few of them 
secure a very numerous audience. But if 
Greek writers do not grow rich by their 
literary activity, they have the satisfaction of 
finding their readers in many climes, from 
the furthest pyramid to the coasts of Ultima 
Thule. The tendency of contemporary Greek 
letters of the lighter sort, so far as they 
depart from the national and racial types, is 
to base themselves on French models, and 
to take the tone of the Boulevards and the 
Quartier Latin. Within these limits there is 
room for the accommodation of a great variety 
of tastes. A foreign reader of Greek, who 
wishes to have some idea of the advance 
recently made at Athens in mere graphic and 
descriptive workmanship, may be referred for 
an example to the well-printed and copiously 
illustrated folio HelUu, edited by M. Gabrie- 
lides, and published at the office of the 
AhropolxB — a worthy album of modem Greece, 
essentially national, yet bearing distinct 
traces of French influence. 

Before leaving the subject of literature in 
Greece, a word may be said of the Greek folk- 
lore, which is rich in legend and homely 
mythology, and which has of late been more 
systematically collected cnd^ discussed. The 
relics of ancient faith and superstitions, of 
the pantheism and heroftlogy of two thoasand 
years ago, survive in the traditions of the 
Greeks of to-day. Long narratives, as well 
as short fables and ballads, are faithfully 
handed down from memory to memory. The 
fact is one more proof, if more were needed, 
of the legitimacy of the modern Greeks. The 
stamp of their ancestors is unmistakable in 
those legends of the fates and furies, the 
nereids and hamadryads, which subsist 
amongst the mountaineers and villagers of 
Greece. 

The illustrations of scenery, buildings, 
and modem Greek types add consider- 
ably to the value of the book. 



JLMEEICAN LITERARY HISTORY.* 

When it becomes a question of compiling 
a text-book, the man accustomed to lec- 
ture is seen to possess a distinct advan- 
tage over the mere man of letters. The 
lecturer in the exercise of his vocation 
acquires the power of looking at his sub- 
ject as a whole, of arranging and mar- 
shalling his facts to the ^st advantage, 
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and of impressing npon the minds of his 
hearers a dear and comprehensive view 
of the matter in hand. It is necessary 
to read only a few pages of Professor 
Tyler's Literary History of the American 
Revolution to find that he is in possession 
of the practised teacher's grip of his sub- 
ject. And as one continues the perusal 
of this interesting and well-arranged 
volume, the conviction that the guide 
knows his beat thoroughly well, and that 
those who follow in his wake will not be 
required to make random or nnprofitable 
excursions, continues to gain strength. 

In preparing a literary history of those 
events that led to a shaking off of the 
shackles of the mother country. Pro- 
fessor T^ler approaches the subject of 
the War of Independence from a moral 
standpoint. He does not concern himself 
mainly with what may be called a 
chronicle of the outward history of the 
campaign. Parliamentary edicts, colonial 
councils, and the actusJ dash of arms, 
hold in his aspect of the case only a sub- 
sidiary importance. The personal view 
of the struggle expressed in writmg or 
in oratory by the most able thinkers of 
the time embodies for him the chief 
interest of the revolution. In his preface 
he writes: 

In the present work, for the first time in a 
systematic and a fairly complete way, is set 
forth the inward history of our Bevolution— 
the history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, 
its motives, its passions, even of its sportive 
caprices and its whims, as these uttered them- 
selves at tbe time, whether consciouily or 
not, in the various writings of the two purties 
of Americans who promoted or resisted that 
great movement. 

Of the various forms of literature in 
which the mind of the American people 
expressed itself at this great crisis the 
first importance is assigned to the 
pamphlet. Private letters, sermons, 
satires, and war songs also receive their 
meed of attention, but the place of honour 
is reserved for the pamphlet, a vehicle of 
expression then much in vogue in Europe 
as well as in the New World. Among 
the many able political controversialists 
who wielded this weighty power of the 
pen two are singled out by the author for 
special notice. One was James Otis, a 
New England advocate who took a lead- 
ing part in the preliminary stages of the 
struggle with Great BHtain ; the other 
was Thomas Paine, a renegade English- 
man, whose power of presenting poHtical 
maxims in a forcible and persuasive 
manner made him a valuable mouthpiece 
of the views of the most advanced Radicals 
of his day. In Professor Tyler's opinion, 
it was his pamphlet entitled ' Common 
Sense ' that turned the tide of Colonial 
feeling in favour of complete independ- 
ence of the English yoke. Copious ex- 
tracts are given from the writings of 
these warrior penmen, but keeping in 
mind the requirements of the general 
reader, whose appetite for the polemical 
pamphlet is. not particuburly keen, we 



choose hj preference an extract from the 
lighter literature of the time: 

Tke Amertean ClursBlelM. 

• • • 

1. i^id behold I when the tidings came ia 
the great qity that is afar off, the d^ that ii 
in the land of Britain^ow the men of Boston, 
even the Bostonites, had arose, a great muUi. 
tnde, and destroyed the Tea, the abominable 
merchandise of the east, and cast it into the 
midst of the sea: 

2. That the Lord the Kinff waxed exceeding 
wrath,* insomuch that the iorm of his visage 
was changed, and his knees smote one against 
the other.* 

8. Then 'he assembled together the Frincef, 
the Nobles, the OOnniellors, the Judges, and 
all the* BdlerS* of the' people, even the great 
Sanhedrinf, and when 'he had told them what 
things weie come to plun, ' 

4. They smote their breasts and said, then 
men fear thee^notj O King, neither havethej 
obeyed the voice of our Xord the King, nor 
worshipped the Tea-Chest* which thou bart 
set up, w(ose' length', wap three cubits, and 
the breadUi thereof one cubic and a-haii 

5. Npw, therefore, make a decree that their 
harbours be blocked up, and ports shut, that 
their merchants may be broke, and their 
multitudes perish, that there may be no more 
the voice of merchandise heard \n the land, 
that their ships that goeth upon the waten 
may be sunk in the depths thereof, and the^ 
mariners dwindle away to nought, that their 
cods and their oil may stink, and the whale, 
the great Leviathan, mav be no more troobiei 
for that they have rebelled against thee. 

6. And it came to pass that the King 
hearkened unto the voice of these sou of 
Belial. 

The reception accorded to Thomas tbe 
Gageite, the emissary dispatched bj the 
King to brinff his rebellious subjects to 
a better mind, maj be inf enred fxW tbe 
next extract: 

Oliver or the PevIL 

6. Einff, thy servant is in a great ttrtitt 
the men of New England are stiff-necked, aod 
as stubborn hogs, neither knoweth thj wf 
vant what to make of them ; they are wone 
unto me than all the plagues of Egypt. 

6. For they resolve upon ' resolves, thej 
address, they complain,* t)iey protest^ thfl^ 
compliment, they flatter, they sooth, and tb^ 
threaten to root me up. 

7. Now, therefore, O King, I pray thee wm 
able Counsellors over, that they may adfiM 
and counsel thy servant, lest they cirouinTent 
him, and he appear foolish in the %jeA of i^ 
the people ; for thou knowest, O King, tbf 
servant is no conjurer. 

8. Moreover, all my Counsellors have im^ 
saken me, and resigned, and are become oma 
unto Job's comforters | thy servant knowetn 
not what to do. 

0. For the men of New England are •• 
venomous as the poison of a serpent, even Ijw 
the deaf adder that stoppeth her earn they 
give good words with tiieir mouths, butcuiij 
with their hearts ; they go to and fro in ttj 
evening and grin like a dog, and run abow 
through the city; they slander thysertan*. 
they make a byword of him, and grudge W 
everything; yet complain if tbey be no5 
satisfied. ^„ ^ 

10. Surely, O King, the spirit of OUf er or 
the devil is got in them. 

Another amusing history of the itrsifl^ 
relations between the English-speaW^ 
people at home and abroad is contamea 
m • A Pretty Story,' by • Peter Grierotw* 

from which there ore liberal q?^**^ 
For a book of its type, this first ToltW 
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d Professor Tyler's Compendium has 
been made uncommonly interesting. The 
story of the conflict is told with vigour 
md. enthusiasm, and Loyalist as weU as 
Eevolutionist is allowed to express his 
new of the situation to the best of his 
ibility. This judicial attitude on the 
part of the compiler is obviously a matter 
of the greatest moment, and it has been 
carefully preserved. 



A BABY FIFTY YEAB8 OLD .• 



Mb. Hal Qodpbit's farcical novel was, 
as he is frank enough to admit at the out- 
let, pcurtly suggested by Nathaniel Haw- 
thomft's *I>r. Heidegger's Experiment.* 
But, since the great American author 
wrote his story, the idea of an adult 
being transformed into a baby, either for 
i season or for the remainder of life, has 
been nsed in modem fiction ; and because 
of this the sense of freshness is wanting 
in Mr. Hal Godfrey's pages, though we 
willingly grant him no small degree of 
credit for his ingenious variation of the 
theme in question. If we mistake not, 
Mr. Eden Philpotts not long ago made 
use of this device in * A D^ With the 
DeriL' One day there came to the notice 
of Miss Semaphore and her sister an 
adrertisement in which a single bottle of 
irater from the fountain of youth was 
offered for sale by the widow of an 
explorer. Only straitened circumstances, 
«f course, induced the owner of this 
maryellous fluid to part with it upon any 
tons whatever. Now, the Misses 
Semaphore were not chickens, and the 
prospect of bearing once more the 
wpect of maidens in beautiful bloom 
^ 80 enchanting that they de- 
cided to open negotiations with 
the decayed gentlewoman aforesaid. It 
^^ rather a damper to find the price of 
the phial was no less than a thousand 

Cmdg, but after a venerable pet dog 
d been changed from a victim of 
rhenmatism to a sprightly puppy by 
|wana of the precious fluid, it was 
impossible to refuse even so considerable 
a sum. Then an accident occurred. By 
inischance the elder lady smashed the 
phial ; the water began to stream oft the 
fessing-table on to the floor. Forgetful 
of the warnings of the seller, who had 
wrefnlly told her just how little to take 
(for the stujff was mightily potent). Miss 
Semaphore flopped down on her knees, 
held her mouth under the descending 
^^feam, and thus drank far more than 
^ good for her. Then ensued strange 
'^Ppenings, the beginning of which is 
pealed in the following extract. Miss 
^dence had heard a strange noise in 
her sister's room: 

A Seeond InlkneF* 

She opened the door ■oftiy, and shading 
^ light with one hand, gently called ' puss, 
f^pPts.' Nothing came. The cry,how> 

^•*««n. (JaxroU and Sons. S8.6d.) 



ever, sounded distinctly nearer, louder, and 
more human. ^ 

'Augusta! what is that noise P Augusta! 
are you awake ? ' said Miss Prudence with 
renewed alarm. 

There was no answer but a prolonged wail. 
Eeally frightened. Prudence advanced into 
the room, holding the candle above her head. 
All was as she had left it, except, except — 
Where was Augusta? The bed was empty. 
The room was empty. Filled with an in- 
definable terror. Prudence advanced to her 
sister's bedside. Oh I horror ! Augusta was 
gone, and in her place lay — what ? A little, 
shrivelled, red-faced baby, wailing feebly, a 
huge night-cap fallen back off its bald head, 
a woman's night-dress lying round it in folds 
a world too wide. 

'M^ Qod!' exclaimed poor Prudence, 
'what on earth is this ? Am I going mad ? 
Where is Augusta ? ' Her distracted glance 
lighted on the broken bottle, and a sudden 
gleam of intelligence lit up her brain ' Are 
you Augusta F ' she cried to the baby. The 
tearful baby seemed to make a desperate but 
ineffectual effort to speak. It appeared to be 
on the brink of convulsions. There was in- 
telligence in its eye, however, and her worst 
fears confirmed, poor Prudence dropped the 
candlestick on her toes, and went into violent 
hysterics. 

Fortunately for her, the room was at the 
end of a passage, removed from the other 
sleeping apartments by an intervening bath- 
room. Underneath it was the bow empty 
drawing-room, while overhead reposed the 
deaf Mrs. Belcher. Thus and thus alone did 
her shrieks fail to rouse the household. 
Every now and then she made an effort at 
self-control, but again and again the grotesque 
horror of the situation overcame her. 

It was dawn before she pulled herself to- 
gether and faced her position. With re- 
flection came a burst of anger most unusual 
to the placid woman. 

'Augusta,' she said sternly to the baby, 
which had ceased weeping, as if frightened at 
its sister's distress. ' Augusta^ do you under- 
stand me ? ' 

The baby apparently tried to nod. 

'Cant you speak?' 

The baby shook its head. 

'It is no use, I suppose, in that case, asking 
how this terrible misfortune has come about ? ' 

Tbe baby blinked speechlessly. It was not 
an engaging child. To Prudence, much as 
she loved her sister, it seemed strange and 
absolutely hatef uL 

'You little wretch!' she cried, OTer- 
mastered by her rising anger. ' Don't you see 
the horrible position you have placed us both 
in? You took too much. You must have 
been a nasty, greedy, selfish, foolish thing to 
have swallowed up all that water, or this 
would never have happened. Are you really 
my sister ? How can I prove it ? Who wiU 
believe me ? Perhaps the next thing will be 
that I shall be hang<=>d for having murdered 
her.' At ^is thought Prudence was for a 
moment on tbe verge of fresh hysterics. 

' What on earth am I to do P There you 
are, a baby to all intents and purposes. My 
good gracious ! what on earth shall I do with 
you ? I cannot keep you in this house. How 
can I explain? They won't believe me^ 
why, I wouldn't belioTe it myself if anyone 
told me. How shall I account for your dis- 
i^pearance ? and you can't even spei^ to back 
me up if I tell the truth. Not you ! You*d 
see me hanged and neter say a word' — which 
was nnjust, considering poor Augusta wa9 not 
able to speak. Lashing herself to fury. 
Prudence paced up and down the room, 
wringing her hands. 

' Augusta 1 1 always was a good sister to you> 
and bore with your tempers, and divided 
r everything with you : but now, yon horrid. 



selfish, ugly little thing, I declare I hate you* 
ril just wrap you up in a shawl, and drop tou 
somewhere. Oh, you lit— tie wr—r— retch, I 
should like to shake you.' 

Suiting the action to the word. Prudence 
pounced on the baby, and shook it till its big 
cap fell quite off, and its head wobbled. 

A reader must bear in mind Mr. 
Godfrey's avowed intention of writing a 
farcical novel, otherwise he will continu- 
ally be ejaculating protests against the 
tissue 01 wild improbabilities which 
succeeds the fatal draught. It would 
not be fair to disclose in detail all the 
events used by the author in the con- 
struction of his piece of merry-making, 
for thus we might work both Mr. God- 
frey and intending purchasers a mischief. 
Whatsoever other cats there may chance 
to be in the author's bag, he shall let 
them out himself; and as each fl.ffii"ifl.l 
pops out, its appearance will probably 
be greeted with an abundant accompam- 
ment of laughter, especially by tnose, 
doubtless nimierous enough to give 
Mr. Godfrey an emphatic welcome, who 
have not before met with any variety of 
the chief idea employed in The Bejuvena- 
Hon of Misi Semaphore, To close this 
notice without calling attention to Mr. 
Godfrey's success when describing for us 
the whims and oddities of a group of 
dwellers in a boarding-house would be 
positively unjust. Boys and girls will be 
sure to extract amusement in plenty from 
this extravaganza. 



HALLUOINATIONB.* 

This work on HallucinoHone and lUu^ 
eione grew out of a series of lectures by 
Dr. Edmund Parish before the Municn 
section of the Gesellschaf t f lir Psycho- 
logische Forschung. The lectures were 
themselves the result of a study of 
the 'International Census of Waking 
Hallucinations in the Sane,' supple- 
mented by an exhaustive study of the 
English, French, and American literature 
of the subject. There is a rich harvest 
of uncanny stories, but the net result of 
Dr. Parish's explanation of them is that 
supposed spiritual * appearances,' myste- 
rious voices, telepathy, and the like, nave 
their origin in physiological derange- 
ments — ^hallucinations of the memory, 
temporary mental dissonation, and the 
like. We extract the section on 

Ecstasy. 

Brienre de Boismont, Pieste, and otheas, 
distingnish between morbid and physiological 
ecstasy, the latter ocoorring only in rara 
instances — in the cases of pronhets, saints, 
and philosophers, for instaaoe. Mieh^ Bail- 
larger, and Moreaa describe it as always a 
pathological phenomenon, and Charcot, Bicher, 
and others relate it with hysteria^ especially 
with the third phase of the hystero^epileptio 
attack. Hallacinations are a constant phe- 
nomenon of ecstasy, where they arise out of 
one-sided mental activity and intense oonoen- 

* HallnoioationB and lUiiaiooa. ▲ Study of the 
FaUaeiM of Peroeptioa. By Edmund Pariah. 'fheOtm- 
temporarj Science Sariea. (Walter Scott, Limited; 6sJ 
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tration on single groups of ideas, conjoined 
with lowered sensibility. The best known 
cases are those of religions ecstasy, but re- 
ligious ideas do not invariably furnish the 
material for 'ecstatic vision/ Philosophers^ 
artists, and others whose habit of mind tends 
to deepen certain channels of tbought are 
also liable to such visitations. Any and every 
object of longing or desire, no matter how 
trivii^, grotesque, or perverse, may become 
the object of ecstasy. Owing to the persistent 
euphoria associated with this state, and the 
ease with which the psychical processes act, 
ecstatic visions and hallucinations are almost 
invariably of an agreeable nature. The sub* 
jects of these experiences mourn the short 
duration of their happiness, and tell with 
rapture of the heavenly bliss and unspeakable 
delight which they ^njoy, of the wondrous 
visions vouchsafed to them, and the converse 
they have held with angelic vlBitors. Some- 
times, indeed, they speak of awful phantoms. 
The famous Emanuel Swedenborg was privi- 
leged to behold God Himself. Engelbrecht 
relates how he was carried by the Holy Spirit 
through space to the gates of hell, and then 
borne in a golden chariot up into heaven, 
where he saw choirs of saints and angels sing- 
ing round the throne, and received a message 
from GK)d, delivered to him by an angel. The 
many familiar examples of ecstatic visions in 
the Old and New Testaments may be cited, 
as well as those found in the legends of the 
•aints and martyrs, where they either appear 
as revelations from heaven or temptations of 
the deviL In the latter case the close con- 
nection of religious ecstasy with sexual dis- 
turbance is indicated. Legendary lore and 
the sacred books* of all nations teem with 
revelations and visions, and profane history 
furnishes us with a series of such examples 
(the Crusades, Joan of Arc, &c.). Even in our 
own time — besides the cases to be found in 
asylums — an 'ecstatic maid' sometimes makes 
her appearance here and there, exercising a 
powerful effect upon the minds of small, and 
sometimes even of large, communities. 

Among Eastern and primitive peoples, such 
aa Hindoos, American Indians, natives of 
Gceenlaad, Kamtschatka and Yucatan, fetish- 
worshipping Negroes and Polynesians, the 
ecstatic state, accompanied with hallucina- 
tions, is frequently observed, sometimes aris- 
ing spontaneously, but more often artificially 
induced. It was tdso known among the nations 
of antiquity. The means most often employed 
to induce this state are beating of magic 
drums and blowing on trumpets, bowlings and 
hour-long prayers, dancing, flagellation, con- 
vulsive movements and contortions, asceticism, 
fasting, and sexual abstinence. Kecourse is 
also had to narcotics to bring about the 
desired result. Thus the fly agaric is used 
by the inhabitants of Tunguska (Western 
Siberia), in San Domingo the herb coca, 
tobacco by some tribes of American Indians, 
and in the East opium and haschisch, a pre- 

Siration of Indian hemp. Even the ancient 
gyptians had their intoxicating drinks, and 
receipts for witches' salves and philtres have 
come down to us from mediseval times. 

Sensory delusions are being scientifi- 
eaUj classified, and set down to ' ambiguity 
of the stimuli,' 'eccentric projections,' 
^Polie Circulaire,' and so on. That is 
terribly prosaic, but if ghosts are really 
frauds, it is just as well to know the 
particular land of fraud of any 
spectre. Then there is a reasonable 
chance of laying the * perturbed spirit ' 
to rest. The ghost of Hamlet's father 
was no doubt tiie result of the stimula- 
tion of Hamlet's sub-conscious memory 
by a badly-digested supper. 



TOLUMES Off TEESE.» 



Mr. W. D. Howells, who has con- 
tributed an interesting preface to Lyrics 
of a Lowly Life, is particularly anxious, 
and rightly so, that the author's race, 
parentage, and up-bringing should not 
loom too largely before the eyes of Mr. 
Dunbar's critics. The Writer of this 
book is a full-blooded negro, and it may 
possibly be a temptation to some busy 
reviewers to praise his book rather more 
because of this circumstance than because 
of its intrinsic worth. Mr. HoweUs him- 
self has not been moved to appear as a 
champion merely because this new poet 
standB forth as the first man of pure 
African blood 'to feel the negro life 
Aesthetically and express it lyrically,' con- 
spicuous as this achievement most un- 
doubtedly is ; to him the merits of these 
poems appeared to be positive, not com- 
parative, and had they been signed by a 
white man, Mr. HoweUs's delight in them 
would have been equally vigorous. But 
they were written by a negro, a fact 
which must necessarily give rise to many 
thoughts in the minds of those who 
care to consider the unity of the human 
race. 

The poems contained in this volume 
may be divided into three groups, for 
some of them are written in what we may 
term every-day English, others in the 
dialect used by uneducated iiegroes, and 
the remainder in the style so successfully 
handled by James Whitcomb Biley and 
those of his school. Among the pieces 
presented in academic English it is just 
as easy to find poems of fine motion and 
unquestionable value as it is to come 
across songs as clumsy of gait as they 
are threadbare in sentiment. It is a 
great pity that Mr. Dimbar did not allow 
Mr. Howells, or some other trustworthv 
judge, to pick and choose a^nong his 
store of Ijrics. As Mr. Dunbar's best 
comes quickly to the front when he 
sings in the strains of the poor among 
his own people, we quote an entire 
poem in dialect. It will be easy for 
anybody with any knowledge of poetical 
technique to discover defects, but when 
all of a hostile sort has been said there 
remains, as we think, a very real charm 
in these unpretentious verses. Here is 
a 'Song of Summer.' 

Dis is gospel weathah tho'— 

Hills is sawt o' hazy. 
Meddahs level ez a flo' 

Callin' to de lazy. 



* Lyriea of Lowljr Life. Bj Paul Laoreade Dimbftr* 
(Ghapman and Hall, Ltd. 5a.) 

Nepenthe. Bj Oeorge Darlej, (BlUn Kathewi. 
28. 6d. net.) 

The Song-Book of Bethla Hardaere. By SUa FoUer 
Maitland. (Chapman and HaU, Ltd. 68.) 

Dies Dominica. Bj Margaret Srans and Isabel 
Southall. (EUiot Stock. 4a. 6d.) 

Tbonghts and Fanciea. ^ John Cotton. (SImpkin, 
Harshal), Hamflton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 38. 6d.) 

A Vision's Voice, and Other Poems* Bj ICaria 
Greer. (Digby, Long and Co. 28. 6d. net.) 

Victoria: Besina et Imperatrix, and Other Poems. 
By George wyatTille. (Birmingham i j Cornish 
Brothers. 88.6d,net) 



8ky all white wif streaka o'bl«t« 

Sonshine softly gleamin', 
I^ain't no wnk hit 'b riffht to d4\ 
Nothin' *s right but &ea 



Dreamin' by de rivah ride 

Wif de watahs glist'nin% 
Feelin' good an' satisfied 

£z you lay a-list'nin' 
To the little nakid boya 

Splashin' in de watah, 
Hollerin' f u* to spreas deir joyi 

Jes' lak youngsters ought to. 

Squir'l a-tii>pin' on his toes^ 

So 's to hide an' view yoa; 
Whole flocks o' cazop-meetin' crowi 

Shontin' hallelajah. 
Peckahwood eipon de tree 

Tappin' lak a hammah i 
Jaybird chattin' wif a bee, 

Tryin' to teach him grammalL 

Breeze is blowin' wif perfome^ 

Jes' enough to tease yon t 
Hollyhocks is all in bloom, 

Smellin' fa' to please yon. 
Go 'way^ folks^ an' let me 'lon^ 

Times is gettin' dearah — 
Snmmah *b settin' on de th'on^ 

An' I'm a-layin' neah huh 1 

We shall watcH with eagerness for 
Mr. Dunbar's second volume. 

Few bookshelves of modem readen 
carry a copy of any work in verse or 
prose by George Darley. Truth to tell, 
it has not been very easy to gain access 
to Darley, save in so far as '8jhk* is 
concerned, for in his lifetime he im 
sparing of publication, and his death did 
not attract sufficient notice to induce 
anybody Ito venture upon a collected 
edition of his works. Under these cir* 
cumstances we are thankful to Mr. B. A. 
Streatfield for editing and issuing 
Nepenthe, the poem of Darley which is at 
once the most wayward and the most 
valuable. The author of this work was 
not likely to capture the affections of s 
large audience, for he did not Bhnrik 
from bewildering his readers. A poet 
who behaves thus must be prepared for 
neglect, since he commits impardonable 
offences against one of the chief duties 
of a poet--that of serving the under- 
standing in a faithful manner. Mr. 
Streatf eild fears that it is too late to 
arouse an interest in the work of ^ 
remarkable man whom he delights U> 
honour by this new edition of an exceed- 
ingly rare book. We are sorry to be of 
his opinion. There can be no possible 
doubt that all students of verse should 
make haste to read Nepenthe, for it con- 
tains parts that are as lovely in dictionai 
they are compact of imagination. I* 
follows, therefore, that those who n^- 
lect this poem will be shutting themselres 
off froma source of real pleasure. 

It has pleased Ella Fuller Maitla!nd w 
pretend that the lyrics in The Song-Bo^ 
of JBethia Hoerdacre have been collected 
by her from the writings of 4>er» 
ancestors, with whom, it appears, po^ 
b^an to be a passion as far back as the 
days when Elizabeth ruled the ^^^ 
a proxy for Britannia. The first Haw- 
acre to warble was Sir Florio, iffloio 
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prettj enunpla was followed in Jacobean 
and Bestomtion times, as well as later, 
bj othan of Sir Florio's blood. It has 
been the aatiior's difficult task, then, to 
gnj^lj pieces to saitthe ages in which 
the Taanoas kinsmen lived, a labour by 
BO means Hght, as experts will be the 
first to acknowledge. These same accre- 
dited judges, together with large num- 
bers of onlookers, will^ protebly be 
indmed to ask whether this toil of 
imitation was worth the candle ? In nine 
eases out of ten, we fully believe, the 
eoorgj would be misapplied; but the 
wiiter of the volume now before ns 
h&ppens to be so peculiarly well adapted 
bj natore and by study to revive for ns 
the modes of Ehzabethan and Jacobean- 
TCTse-making, touching them cunningly 
with a personal magic which saves them 
from being nothing more important than 
skilM reflections of bye-gone styles, that 
we rejoice in the conduct of her pen. 
While turning page by page, admiring 
coBstantly the exquisite art which Mrs. 
Maitland has lavished upon her conceits, 
we could not withhold ourselves from 
making many a pencil-mark as a sign of 
approbiEition. Were we to quote aB the 
pieces by which we were especially 
attracted in the direction of praise we 
should behave unjustly to The Song-Booh 
of BeOtta Hardacre. We must content 
ourselves with two short examples of 
excellent composition. The first is en- 
titled • The Laaid of Love' ; 

Lore is a preoinot, not a god. 

Starlit and paved with flower-sown sod. 

Love is a mase, whose ingress lies 
Secret from all but lovers eyes. 

Iiore is a song-beleaguered grove. 
Where Philomel winds chants of love. 

We is a dime transfigured oft — 

Storm, cahn. fierce blasts and airs most soft. 

(And blinding, baffling mists that rise 
Veiling flowered lawns and starry skies.) 

LoTe is a land beneath a spell. 
Where fairies and magicians dwell. 

The second stands at the end of a book 
which deserves a warm welcome from all 
▼ho can appreciate its d^licate cn^t. 
* All Ends in Song' is the title of this 
oondosion: 

Aljends in song— love, and the old, old story 
Of souls long chastened by untoward fate; 

All ends in song— fame, and the bero's glory. 
The pomp ci kings, the pageants of the 

111 5*^' 

J^ eids in song—love, honour, bliss, and woe. 
The firlad heart's thrill, the sad heart's bitter 
throe. 

^il?^^ in song->the doing and undoing, 
^he takm fortress, and fiie lost campaign ; 
ills patient waiting, and the hot pursuing. 
All P^ of Hfe, the peril and the pain ; 
^ eads in song— love, honour, bliss, and woe, 
"» Slsd heart's thrill, the sad heart's bitter 
throe. 

^ publishers are to be complimented up- 
on the tasteful manner in which they have 
P^JJJ^ted Mrs. Maitland's imaginings. 
Two ladies, Margaret Evans and Isabel 



Southall, have joined together to compose 
the devout poems which are contamed 
between the covers of Lies Lomimca. By 
means of a brief preface we learn how 
lofty is their aim. Henry Yauehan was 
wont to insist that the whole of creation 
is destined to profit by the sacrifice of 
Christ, and a bishop of the Established 
Church has lately urged us to remember 
that a rede mpt ion of the animal world is 
promised. We are far too ready to be 
selfish in our views concerning the future 
life, and the authors of this book would 
have us mend our behaviour in this re- 
spect. Again, they deplore the fact that 
^in the course of our prescribed worship 
so slight a reference is made to the rela- 
tion of ITature to God. Because of this, 
they say, imeducated folk whose days 
are spent almost entirely among the 
activities of Nature in field and forest 
have reason for concluding that Christian- 
ity is something entirely distinct from 
their daily life. Feeling strongly upon 
these points, the authors have composed 
hymns ai^d metrical meditations for each 
Sunday in the year, filling their pieces 
with the sentiments which they consider 
to be eminently desirable. The result is 
one upon which we can heartily congratu- 
late them. In a section devoted to 
miscellaneous subjects we came upon 
'A Workman's Song': 

Do the work that lies before you i 

Honest labour ' 
Has a joy no tongue can tell. 
Friend, help friend, and neighbour, neigh- 
bour, onward striving 
For the good time surely ooming— All is well I 

Though you toil and weep and suifer. 

Make another's 
Joy and happiness your own. 
Work and live and die for others^all are 

brothers ; 
This the watchword: Love shall conquer— 
Love alone I 

Do the work that lies before you } 

Build and bun^w. 
Plane and hammer, forge and fell ; 
Drive the engine, plough the furrow, store 

the gamer ; 
God is watching — Christ is coming— All is 
weU! 

That is the right way to talk to the 
working-man, simply and heartily. 

Although a conscientious examination 
of Mr. John Cotton's Thoughts and 
Fancies did not end in the discovery of 
much to delight us (critics of the abun- 
dant output of minor song are bom to 
disappointment as the sparks fly up- 
ward), we did not have to look far 
before finding evidences of the author's 
earnest and tireless love of beauty 
and justice. Mr. Cotton is somewhat 
prone to being didactic in verse 
which cannot be described as poetry 
without playing a prank with accuracy, 
and the conclusion is often driven home 
to us that he allows his facility for verse- 
making to run riot. For some writers it 
is easier to cover reams of paper with 
odes and ballades and a score of other 
metrical forms than it is to weed the 



harvest with discrimination. Among 
these persons, we think, a place must b# 
found for Mr. Cotton. His book could 
well have spared forty or fifty pagoiL 
Before taking leaVe of his wholesome 
rhymes we must return him warm thanks 
for his emphatic denunciation of women 
who encourage the slaughter of beautiful 
birds in order that their bonnets may be 
decorated by the plumage of the victims. 
Vanity of this kind cannot be too rigor- 
ously condemned. 

We have also received A Vision^s 
Voice, and Other Poems, by Maria Greer, 
and Victoria : Begina et Imperairix, and 
Other Poems, by George Wyatville, 
neither of which calls for extended notice. 



IffATIONAL BIOGBAPHT. 



The Scotts claim no fewer t|ian 1(M 
out of the 463 pages of the fifty-first 
volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. There are 84 of iham, 
not to speak of Duns Scotus — soldiers^ 
painters, poets, aarchitects, lawyers, 
novelists, divines, everything in short. 
Sheriff ^neas Mackay sums up what ia 
known of Michael Scott, the semi-* 
mythical thirteenth centurj Aristotdiaa 
and wisard, referred to by Dante in the 
• Inferno ' : 

That other there, whose rihs fill scanty spaoe^ 
Was Michael Soott, who truly fuU weli knew 
Of magical deceits the illusive grace. 

Most notable of the famous John Scotts 
is the Lord Chancellor, first Earl of 
Eldon. Mr. J. M. Bigg devotea eight 
pages to him. When appointed to the 
Lord Chief Justiceship, Eldon wished to 
keep his long hair, and applied to 
George m. for leave to dispense with 
his wig out of court, but was met with 
the curt response, • No, no ; I vriH have 
no innovations in my time ! ' 'In later 
life,' says the biographer, ' his capacity 
for port wine was prodigious, and his 
seasoned brain was rarely in any 
appreciable degree affected bv his 
potations. The biography of Sir Walter 
Scott is in the excellent hands of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who devotes twenty- six 
pages to it. We extract the appreciation 
of 

■eott as Anthor an€ Vrlent. 

Scott will be severely judged by critios whor 
hold, with Carlyle, that an aathor should be 
a prophet. Soott was neither a Wordsworth 
nor a (}oethe,but an 'aald Wat' come again, 
and forced by circumstances to substitute 
publishing for cattle-lifting. The sword waa 
still intrinsicslly superior in his eyes to the 
pen. His strong commonsense and business 
training kept him from practical anachron- 
isms, and gare that tinge of ' worldliness ' to 
his character which Lookhart candidly admiti| 
but his life was an embodiment of the genial 
and masculine virtues of the older type so 
fondly celebrated in his writings. A passion- 
ate patriotism in public and cordial loyalty 
to his friends mark his whole career. A chief 



• Dictioiutr/ of Katlomal Biognphj. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. LI. Booffln^Sbesrei. (Smith* 
SlderandOo. 15e.) 
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(in one of his faTonrite qaotationB) should be 
' a hed^e aboat his friends, a heckle to his 
foes/ He was too msgoanimoas to hare 
pertofial foes, and no petty jealousy entangled 
Aim in a literary squabble. His history is a 
long record of hearty friendships. His old 
chums. Clerk, Erskine, and Skene ; his liter- 
ary acqoaintances, George Ellis and Morritt; 
his great rirals, Moore and Byron on one 
side^ and Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge 
on the other; political antagonists such as 
Jeffrey and Cjckburn; publishers who as- 
cribed their misfortunes to him. Constable 
and Ballantyne ; the feminine authors. Miss 
Seward, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Hiss Austen (whobO merits, though she was 
personally unknown to hdm, he was among 
the first to recognise) ; and a whole host of 
obscurer authors. Ley den, Hogg, Matnrin, 
Oillies, and others, are all names which recall 
m generous friendliness on Scott's part, which 
was in almost erery case returned by good 
feeling, and in very many by the warmest 
affection. In his own circle at Abbotsford 
And Edinburgh, including his family, his 
serTants, aod his numerous dependents and 
associates, he was idolised, and was at once a 
warm and judicious friend. The same quali- 
ties make all appreciatire readers Ioto him, 
eyen when the secret of the charm is not 
ebseryed. No doubt these qualities are com- 
patible with the charaoterisiio which, in its 
vnfaTOurable aspects, is called pride. We 
mav be induced to forgire him if, in the 
active discharge of his duties as friend and 
patron, he took a rather low estimate of the 
functions of preacher or artist, and was blind 
to the equiTocal practices into which he was 
first seduced as ^e protector Qi ^o. old friend. 
The pride, in any case, displayed itself as a 
noble self-respect and sense of honour when 
be was roused by calamity to a sense of his 
\ and made his last heroic struggle. 



The ToluiAe includes the greatest of all 
literary names — William Shakespeare. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, the editor, has himself 
compiled the model biographjr, extend- 
ing to fifty pages. It is the highly-con- 
centrated extract of a library of Shake- 
speare literature. The shrewd business 
faculty of Shakespeare, and his love of 
litigation, which ne inherited from kis 
father, are placed in a clear li^ht. Mr. 
Lee Uiinks that some local legendary 
stories about Shakespeare's carousings 
and the like are a fathering upon him of 
the doings of other Shakespeares. There 
were scores of Shakespeares in Warwick- 
shire then, as there are now. Dealing 
with translations of Shakespeare, Mr. Lee 
says the standard Polish translation, 
which appeared at Warsaw in 1875 
(edited by the poet Kraszewski), is 
reckoned among the most successful 
Tenderings in a foreign tongue. A com- 
plete Spanish translation is in course of 
publication at Madrid since 1885. A 
complete Armenian translation is ready 
for the press, but only * Hamlet,' 
•Romeo and Juliet,* and 'As you like 
it' have yet appeared. Mr. L^ thus 
sums up 

The KcasoMs of ShakcBpeare's Bvprcmaey. 

No estimate of Shakespeare's genius can 
be adequate. In knowledge of human cha- 
racter, in wealth of humour, in depth of pas- 
sion, in fertility of fancy, in soundness of 
judgment, and in mastery of language he has 
^o rivaL His language and Yenifio&tion 



adapt tbemselves to erery phastf of sentiment, 
and so and almost every note in the scale of 
felicity. Although sudden transitions, ellip- 
tical expressions, mixed metaphors, obsolete 
words, indefensible Terbal quibbles, and a 
few hopelessly corrupt readings disturb the 
modern reader's equanimity, the glow of the 
author's imagination leaves few passages 
wholly nnillumioed. It is the verfatile 
working of Shakespeare's intellect that ren- 
ders his supremacy unassailable. His mind, 
as Hazlitt suggested, contained within itself 
the germs of every faculty and feeling. He 
knew intuitively how every faculty and feel- 
ing would develop in every conceivable change 
of fortune. Men and women — good or bad, 
old or yoang, wise or foolish, merry or sad, 
rich or poor^yielded their secrets to him. 



and his genius illumined in turn every aspect^ * destroyer of birds, he has some stem 



of humanity that presents itself on the high*^' 
way of life. Each of his charactem gives 
voice to thought or passion with an indivi- 
duality and a naturahiess that rouse in the 
intelligent playgoer and reader the illusion 
that they are overhearing men and women 
speak unpremeditatingly among themselves, 
rather than that they are reading speeches or 
hearing written speeches recite£ The more 
closely the words are studied, the completer 
the illusion grows. Creatures of the imagina- 
tion — fairies, ghosts, witches — are delineated 
with a like potency, and the reader or spec- 
tator feels instinctively that these super- 
natural entities could not speak, feel, or act 
otherwise than Shakespeare represents them. 
So mighty a> faculty sets at naught the com- 
mon limitations of nationality, and in every 
quarter of the globe to which civilised life 
has penetrated Shakespeare's power is recog- 
nised. All the world over, language is applied 
to his creations that ordinarily applies to 
beings of flesh and blood. Hamlet and Othello, 
Lear and Macbeth^ Falstaff, Brutus, Bomeo, 
and Shylock are studied in almost every 
civilised tongue as if they were historic per- 
sonalities, and the chief of the impressive 
phrases that fall from their lips are rooted in 
the speech of civilised humanity. 

We have left no room for marked 
quotations from the notices of John 
Selden, by Lord Justice Fry, and Pro- 
fessor Seeley, by Professor Q. W. 
Prothero. 



BUSKIN ON BIRDS.* 



In Mr. Euskin's greater works there are 
many hard nuts to crack, some of which, 
perhaps, will go on defying commentators 
so long as readers remain to read ; there 
are also plentiful passages display- 
infl^ the great man in moods almost 
wilfully whimsical, and in tempers 
which irritate more than they amuse. 
It thus happens that those wlio begin 
to study Rusldn at his most perverse 
and warlike, a union of states which 
is not infrequently supplemented by 
glimpses of his intellectual best, run 
some risk of being discouraged from 
gathering roses because of the sharpness 
and abundancy of thorns. It were well 
then for a beginner to make a commence- 
ment by reading one of Mr, Euskin's 
minor contributions to literature, and he 
could not do better than select Love's 
Meinie, a book which is in its third, and 

* LoTo's Meiifle. Three Leotnres on Greek and 
Bnglith Birds. By John Bnskin, Third ikUtlon. 
(Qeorge Allen, 5f . net.) 



should be in its thirteenth, at least, 
edition. We can well remember our 
pleased sensations when first these tluee 
lectures fell into our hands, and we feel 
sure that many newcdtners to llr. 
Buskin's army of admirers will not 
experience delight less keen than ma 
ours some twelve or fifteen years ago. 
While writing about the robin, the 
swallow, and vie dabchicks, Mr. Euakb 
had one chief aim in view. Above all 
else, he desired to arouse in young folk 
the habit of observing birds with a 
loving patience and fidelity* Of the 
average English gentleman of means, the 



remarks to make. He recidls the general 
fondness for repeating the statement in 
the Bible regarding God's pity for the 
dead sparrows, not one of which shall 
perish without His taking note. -Upon 
this point preachers have declaimed in 
their pulpits ; while in the course of 
nursery education much sentiment 
has been expended upon the same 
matter. And what is the real value 
of our combined protestations? 
Mr. Buskin declares thiat the chief 
interest of the leisure of mankind has 
been found in the slaying of the very 
creatures (' sparrows, or pigeons, or par- 
tridges, what does it matter?') which 
they are never tired of describing as dear 
to the vigilance of the Most Hi^. Is it 
not strange, he asks, that these aristocrats, 
though for 200 years particularly inter- 
ested in their horses, should have waited 
fora lesson in mercy from Scotch fimners, 
who first relieved draught horses from 
the bearing-rein ? Is it not strange that 
the masters of English forests for a thou- 
sand years waited for a natural history 
of birds till a lowly lad of Newcastle 
wrote it ? But Mr. Buskin is far from 
being satisfied with Bewick's book. He 
thinks there is no proper volume upon 
this subject in existence. The task is 
waiting to be accomplished by a scholar 
and a gentleman. Everybody knows 
full weU that Bewick was neither. 
His genius cannot be questioned; 
his taste left much to be desired. 
Mr. Buskin, whose utterances too 
often suffer from exaggeration, 
asserts bluntly that Milton's few lines <m 
the Creation constitute the 'only piece 
of natural history worth the name in the 
English language.' It is allowable to 
smue at this. To show Mr. Buskin's 
attitude toward the Darwinian theories, 
we quote a couple of paragraphs from 
the essay on the robin. 

Which U Absnrd. 

Not merely symmetry, obserre, but extreme 
flatness. Feathers are smoothed down, si* 
field of com by wind with rain; only the 
swathes laid in beantifal order. Thsy srs 
for, to strnctarally placed as to imply* so^ 
submit to, the perpetually swift forwsra 
motion. In fact, I have no doubt the Pi** 
winian theory on the subject ii thst the 
feathers of birds once stack up sU ^"^J^ 
the bristles of a brush, and lutve on]|j 0^^ 
blown flat by continual flying. 
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K»j, we might eren saffioiently represent 
the general Duniier of conolnsion io, the 
Bimniaii system by the statement that if 
jou fasten a hair-brush to a mill-wheel, with 
tbe handle forward, so as to develop itself 
into a neck by moying^ always in the same 
direction, and within continual hearinfi^ of a 
•toem-whistlek after a certain number of 
reTolaCions the hair-brash will fall in love 
with tbe whistle ; they will marry, lay an egg, 
lad the produce will be a nightingale. 

Lovers Meinie would be a better book 
were it cleansed of such remarks as 
these. But all great men haye periods 
of nodding. 



KBW NOVELS A NEMT EDITIONS.* 



BT H. a. WELLS. 



BsacuiBSD on the title-page as 'a 
grotesque romance/ The Invisible Man 
Mj justifies the designation. It is of 
the same order of fiction, and shows the 
same marvellous fertility of imagination, 
u tiie author's earlier stories, 'The 
IHme Machine' and 'The Wonderful 
Visit,* and has nothing in common with 
'The Wheels of Chance.' There are 
lome persons, we know, who cannot 
deriTe pleasure from reading stories 
which are based upon ' nonsense,' as thej 
call it. Thej would Tote Jules Yeme a 
bore, and see nothing funny in Baron 
Htmchausen's adyentures. For our part 
we can r^ such stories as The Invisible 
i£an wiliiout worrying oiurselves as to 
whether the xinderljmg ' fact ' is probable 
or not We once tried to read a storr 
based on the possibility of a fourth 
dimension of space, but had to give it up 
because of the dulness of the narrative. 
Now, Mr. Wells is never dull. He piles 
incident on incident, and is fairly con- 
sistent in all details. He certainly does 
not impose upon us as regards the 
central incident, where a medical student 
iB represented as discovering a mode of 
rendering his body invisible. Not even 
the discovery of the Bontgen rays 
(which, of course, is quoted) reconciles 
^ to that. But granting the possibility 
referred to the story runs smoothly 
enough. Mr. GriflRn is a homicidal 
madman when he starts on his 
Btran^e career, and he remains one 
to the end. His proceedings are 
Buch Bfi lend themselves to humorous 
ntoations. An invisible man can commit 
a burglary with impunity, he can impose 
slavery upon a tramp, and can terrorise a 
whole countryside. We are introduced 

*Th«I]iTisibldMan. BjH.G. Wellt. Ss.6d. 

Ml American Emperor. The Storj of tbe Fourth 
'Bpire o( France. By Looie Traoy. lUostvated. fit. 
(G. Arthur Peareon, Ltd.) 

k Welsh Slnser. Bj Alien fiaine. (Hutchinaon 
udOo. 6t.) 

«/J*M^ Sinner. By Home Kisbet. niutcatad by 
»- Hitbet. (F. v. VHiite and Co. 3«. 6J.) 

The Teoaple of F0II7: Chapter* from the Book of 
ar. Fairfax, Franoisoaa. Edited by Paul Creiwiok. 

I^ of Lambeth. By William 8. Mangham. Sa. 6d. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
^Pttria. By JeanDelaire. lUoatratedbyAUred 
^Mkemohn. (Oiirby, Long, and Co. Se. 6J.) 

Bopttbh Border Lite. A Series of Original Sketoh«s. 
^rJuMfCBibdia. CaCethuen and Co. Si.6aj 



to wholly hovel adventures, and the 
psychological problems that arise are of 
an interesting kind. The reader, who is 
carried on from one wild adventure to 
another, will not pause to analyse very 
closely the style of the narrative. The 
reviewer is bound to do so, and we 
venture to remark that in a few cases 
Mr. Wells might have pruned and 
trimmed to advantage. For instance, we 
read: 

'What's happened?' said the vicar, put- 
ting the ammonite on the loose sheets of hii 
forthcoming tttrmon. 

Weare impelled to ask, 'Why ammonite ' ? 
Surely paper-weight would have been 
equally efEective and simpler. Again : 

Daylight found the vicar and his wife, a 
quaintly-costumed little couple, still marvel- 
Ung about on their own ground-floor by the 
unnecessary light of a guttering candle. 

'Marvelling about' is an unusual ex" 
pression. The separation of the pre' 
position from the verb in the sentence' 
' Cuss had hit almost at once on three 
big books in manuscript ' is not elegant. 
Finally, there is a Meredithian toudi in 
the sentence : 

In another moment the higher of the 
▼illas that had clambered up the hill from 
Burdock had occulted the running figure. 

A grotesque romance need not be gro- 
tesque in phraseology, and a humorous 
story should be free from verbal diffi- 
culties. They impede the interest, and 
are obnoxious to t^e listener when the 
story is read aloud. But in other re- 
spects Mr. Wells's effort deserves respect- 
ful treatment, and is a meritorious 
production. 



BY LOUIS TBAOT. 

Mr. Tracy tells us candidly in his 
four-line preface that personally he likes 
Yansittart. Having given him our dose 
attention through over three hundred 
pages we are in a position to agree with 
his judgment. We also like Vansittart. 
He is an ideal multi-millionaire, and 
what is even of more importance, he is 
the centre and mainstay of a very excit- 
ing and ingenious history. At the 
beginning Yansittart is a mere pluto- 
crat, an admirable Crichton in embryo, 
untU he falls trnder the spell of Made- 
moiselle Honoraire de Montpensier, who 
with Henri of Navarre has the dubious 
honour of a claim on the French 
throne. The lady proclaims that she will 
marry the King of France, whosoever he 
maybe, and when this fiat is bluntly 
flung in Yansittart's face he sees an open- 
ingfor his immense wealth and talents. 
He will oust republicanism and ascend 
the vacant throne in company with the 
lady who has attracted his wandering 
affections. How this is effected is duly 
set out in many exciting chapters in An 
American Emperor. Much of the story 
turns on French political methods, which 
are as shady and dubious almost as those 
of Yausitt^'s own laud« but the greater 



interest of the story is in the descriptions 
of the conquest oi the Sahara and the 
foundingof a colony that is the salvation of 
the French race. Mr. Tracy writes with a 
plausibility that is admirable when one 
considers the utterlv impossible nature of 
his plot, and he humes us from one 
exciting situation to another through 
war and intrigue, varied by . intervals 
devoted to philaCLthropy and love-making 
that are scai'cely less exciting. 



BT ALLBir BAINK. 

In A Welsh Singer Mr. Eaine 
concerns himself with the fortunes of 
a Welsh couple who are herding sheep 
for a brutal farmer when we first 
make their acquaintance, and are respec- 
tively a prima donna and a celebrated 
sculptor when we leave them on the eve 
of their marriage. It speaks well for 
the entertaining nature of Mr. Baine's 
story that one is able to come to the 
dSnauement at all. As it is, such namet 
as Mifanwy, the heroine, leuan, the hero, 
and Moel Mynach and Moel Hiraethog 
amongst the least distressing of the 
place-names, are sufficientiy formidable. 
Mifanwy's voice and leuan's artistic bent 
are early . developed, and fate works 
kindly for thel young couple. A cele- 
brated scttlp'tor "chances to see the lad'a 
work and straightway carries him off to 
London to adopt and develop him, while 
Mifanwy, after sundry looaL triumphs 
with her voice, attains her position by the 
not unlikely ways of domertic service and 
the circus ring. Considering their origin, 
we must say the: c<jiiple: get on remark* 
ably fast, but widi <thart we are not dis- 
posed to quairxEd:! ?Mr.^ Kaine writes 
freely and sustains. the interest of his 
story with ma^y . excellent descriptive 
passages, particularly in the chapters 
devoted to life among the Welsh hills. 
Some of his characters, too, are exceed- 
ingly well . done, notably the foster- 
parents of the chief persons concerned 
in the story. If A Welsh Singer be a 
first effort, it decidedly merits warmer 
praise than we can accord the work of a 
practised hand. Experience wiU teach 
the author the value of restraint, and 
will enforce a greater attention to the 
need of maintaining a seeming proba- 
bility in plot and development. As it 
stands, A Welsh Singer iuaa entertaining 
stoiy, and one for which novel readers 
may well prove thankful 



BT HUMS VISBET. 

As evidence of versatility Mr. ITisbet's 
new story is convincing. No greater 
diversity could be imagined in work from 
the same hand than that between A 
Sweet Sinner and such stories as ' The 
Swampers' and 'Bail T7p.' Australia 
supplies the characters of the new story, 
though Scotland is called upon for the 
location, and in a succession of exciting 
chapters we follow the affairs of Eeatl^ 
the wealthy Australia4i m^ his daughter 
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Kate, the * sweet sinner' of the title. 
Despite Her easy-going disposition, and 
ber reckless disregard of conyentional 
usage, to take the most charitable view 
of her proceedings possible, Miss Kate 
Keath is certainly a most fascinating 
yoimff lady. Even when we remember 
ner deadly precision with a revolver, 
her blunt speculations concerning the 
possibility of having to destroy a too 
obtrusive man who has the misfortune to 
be irregularly married to her, and her 
terms of compact with a quite picturesque 
burglar of the ' Archie * type, we do not 
revolt, and with the author we could wish 
for her an easier living and a better fate 
than that which befalls her. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of the 
story. Li fact, it is better for the reader 
that we should refrain from doing so; 
but it chiefly concerns Miss ^te Keath 
and the men who come under the fatal 
•peU of her beauty. Mr. Nisbet is very 
forceful and direct. He plunges straight 
into his story, and has space for scarcely 
» superfluous paragraph. Under the 
eiroumstances, it goes without saying 
that the attention is drawn and held 
closely while the story is in progress, and 
any ainalyiis the reaaer feels inclined to 
indulge in is perforce suspended until 
afterwards. With regard to the moral, 
a is not wise, perhaps, to glorify young 
women who play with men and revolvers 
and reputation with a curious impar- 
tiality; but once in a way it may be 
permitted, and if anything justifies it it 
m surely the saving grace of Mr. Nisbet's 
powerEul descriptive ability. A good 
story justifies itself, and we are too 
thankful for such to needlessly carp at 
tiie ethics of it or its heroine. The book 
IB tastefully illustrated. 



BT PATTI* CBESWICK. 

The T&rmle of Folly is another story of 
exciting adventure, which is set in the 
time of the Georges and turns on the 
notorious band of Franciscans commonly 
known as the * Hell Fire ' Club, which 
served to keep London in a state of un- 
desirable commotion. The story pur- 
Krts to be the narrative of a young 
)vonian, who turns away from the 
offer of a place in his father's bank 
and tries his fortunes on the sea 
with a singular want of success. His 
first enterprise takes him, in company with 
George Dodington, the King's favourite, 
on salvage intent, into the power of 
a band of Cornish wreckers. Escaping 
from these ruthless characters he is per- 
suaded to bring his booty round to 
Ijondon. There is a romance attached 
to their escape and the subsequent 
journey ; but the interest of the story lies 
chiefly with the hero's introduction to the 
Franciscans under the auspices of Do- 
dington. Precisely why Dodington 
should have been so markedly anxious 
to introduce a jroung Devonshire sailor 
(0 this aristocratic and iniquitous club is 



not clear, but he had his reward for it. 
Anthony Fairfax made a very lukewarm 
Franciscan; but when he encountered 
Dodington's fair daughter Joan he 
found that his connection with her 
father was not without its advantages, 
and he profited by them with all the 
ardour and impetuosity of his years and 
calling. The Temple of Folly is cleverly 
conceived and worked out, and is a 
worthy addition to the best of the 
pseudo-historical fiction which has been 
so much in favour of late years. 



BT WILLIAM 8. MATJGflAM. 

In Liza of Lwmheth Mr. Maugham does 
for travellers in that unromantic locality 
the service rendered to the East-end by 
Mr. Arthur Morrison in his 'Tales dt 
Mean Streets.' ' Liza ' is not an enticing 
specimen of femininity. One has to be 
eaucated down— or is it up? — ^to fully 
appreciate the merits of a young ladv 
who indulges in spitting contests with 
the young man who is not her 'young 
man,' despite his manifest eagerness to 
fill that blissful position. Poor ' Liza ' 
has other peculiarities of manner and 
diction which are not commendable from 
a conventional, if narrow, point of view, 
and her capacity for what she terms 
* booze' is too painful and frequent. 
' Liza of Lambeth ' is young and pale and 
be-fringed and be-hatted, as becomes a 
Lambeth society belle ; but she is 
human, and she lives and loves and falls 
and dies as fnul humanity does, whether 
it be in Battersea or Belgravia, and when 
one has read her brief and sordid life- 
story the pity of it obscures the disgust 
that would otherwise be the prevaUing 
effect of the book. Mr. Maugham 
knows the lives of these dwellers in mean 
streets thoroughly, and he neither ex- 
tenuates nor sets down aught in malice, 
contenting himself with catching and 
holding up for our instruction, i£ not for 
our edification, a passing picture of a phase 
of life which is foreign to the majority. 
He has performed his task with singular 
ability. No one can read his book with- 
out being convinced and saddened by its 
evident truth and accuracy. 



BT JEAN DELAIBE. 

The difficulty with Jean Delaire's Pro 
Patria is to know what standard of 
criticism to apply to it. The author 
states point blank in the first sentence of 
the pr^ace that ' the following narrative 
is not a novel,' but ' merely an episode in 
a man and a woman's life.' Further- 
more, he writes at the conclusion of the 
preface that ' every fact mentioned in the 
tale in connection with the Franco- 
Prussian war is historically true.* We 
do not gather from this whether or not 
the ' episode in a man and a woman's life ' 
is historically true, or whether the quality 
of historical truth adheres only to the 
general and particular statements con- 



cerning the Franco-PruBsian war, and the 
manner of itsconduet. Theepisode, briefly, 
is that Ottfried and Lncienne aare an 
enga^d couple with every prospect of 
happmess. Fp to the tune of their 
engagement Lucienne had been under 
the delusion that Ottfried was a Swiss. 
After fitting on the ring he confesses 
that he is a German. Now Lucienne 
came of a family that had suffered ter- 
ribly by the war that gave Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany ; and although the 
war was buried twenty-five years deep, 
her blood ran cold when, her lover maoe 
confession of hui nationality. His pro- 
testations that love knows no nationality 
failed to convince, and Lucienne threw 
Ottfried over. If the story is strictlj 
true, amazement is the only word for the 
state of mind such an incident induces. 
If it is not true, but founded on a 
supposition that even lovers may be 
estranged by the memory -of an inter- 
natioiiAl feud a quarter of a century dd, 
one can only commiserate the author on 
his ignorance of the human heart. One 
of tl^ oldest and truest motives of fiction 
lies in the capability of love to s^an golfs 
whether they be caused by family feud, 
social disparity, race hatred, or inter- 
national quarrel. Yenus's blind boj is 
concerned not with groups but with 
individuals, as Mr. Bla^more well knew 
when he caused John Bidd to be so 
hard hit by Loma, Loma of the Doom 
Valley and the Doone tribe, well hated 
of the Bidds. We are sorry thus to 
have to express dissatis&ction, for, 
apart from the motive, there are some 
xeBllj good passages in the story* 



BT J. O. DIBDDf. 

To be a writer of good short stories is 
still reserved for an elect minoritj. 
Many there be who set out for the 
strait path that leads to success therein, 
but few there be that find it. There 
seems to be a lack of recognition that 
the short story is a highly developed 
form of art, having much in common 
with the dramatic art ; that is to saj, 
there must be intense concentration, 
a crisp staccato touch that suggests as 
much as, or more than, it expresses, and, 
in lieu of stase directions, a line or two 
of narrative here and there by way of 
assisting towards lucidity. When dreary 
wastes of narrative cover the pages we 
may know that the writer, however 
graphic a narrator, is no master of the 
art of short-story writing. This is the 
fault of the stories contained in Mr. J- C 
Dibdin's ScoUish Border Life, which, 
while they contain promising materiAlf 
need for the most part to be recast witii 
an eye to dramatic effect. Particularly 
true is this of 'Timothy Monyflower,^ 
'Lady Grizzle,' and *The Philosopher. 
With every desire to be just, we canwt 
extend praise to Mr. Dilxiin's work. He 
must submit his pen to di«ci{^d H ^ 
desires to improve his output* 
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MESSRS, HUTCHINSON AND CO. 

Beg to tmnomice that they will publish on Monday next a new novel, ' AT THE CROSS* 
BOADSj in cloth gilt, 6s., by F. F. MONTB^ASOB, Author of those very successful stories, 
^ The One Who Looked On' (6th Edition), and ^Into the Highways and Hedges' (10th 
Mition) ; also on the same day a new story by ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, entitled ' DR. 
ITJTTRELL'S FIRST PATIENT,' in cloth gilt, 5s. ; also to-morrow a new novel by Mrs. 
ROBERT JOCELYN, entitled ' ONLY A LOVE STORY,' in silver. gilt, 6s. 



X HBW Uro MOST niTEEBSTINO VOIiUMB. 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 

Editbd bt J. E. MXTDDOCK. 

litmiT and irfe oonMmftioQs l^ (aiaoogst oUien) E. J. Qoodman, E. B. Pek- 
eodfc, O. ManTllle Penn, Arthur Monlion, Ma ofc wi rio BoU, G. A. Hentj. 
lord Ch«rle« Bewrfcra. Bdwtfd Drapw, HarxUon Weir, T. M. H«my. Sir 
J. D. I.iiitcm» Cool«» KerwAan, P»iil Menritt, AM?on Wation. Henri Van- 
kcm. W. H. J. Boot, B.L, Teend Kin«r, Herbert Johneon, Paul Freniini, 
W. BalstOD, J. T. SulHTan, PhU Maj. T. B. Hardy, dsc, *c. 

h tea?. 4to. fcuicj cloth coTcr, designed by Albert W. Warren, with many lUua. 
UoM^to, [Ifexfc week. 

• Witea baa waited loag f<« b« noTeliat, but he aeemB to haTe come at Uat in 
tbeper^ of Mr. Allen E&ne, who, in hie wifectly beautiful atory. " A Wel^ 
aniSI^aa aTonce proTed him«elf a worthy Interpreter and exponent of the 
raaaBtic epirit of hie country.'— Daily Mail, 

A SECOND LA.BQE EDITION OF 

A WELSH SINGER. 

Bj ALLEN SAINE. 
In doth gilt, di. 
•If Tou are in the mood for a novel I can recommend to you ttrongly a really 
ekmi^ paetoral, "A Welah 8tajrer.'"-Tirttih. 

■ 1 capital tale, written with vigonr and abiUty. The norel, as a whole, azonsea 
fwtieipectationa.'— Dotty Telegraph, 
•At pretty a bit of romance aa we have read for many a day.' 

'Tmly idyHio, well oonoeived, true to Ufe, and worked out in a dainty spirit. 
AIl«n Same has prodooed a very charming and delicate story.'— ^tXenaum. 

'Mr Baine Uds fair to have a right to lay claim to Wales as his special pre- 
Mne A delishtiul and clcTer picture of Welsh village life ; the result ia excellent.' 
■^ — Fantty Fair, 

SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY 

09 

NEW NOVELp 



• RITA'S ' 
GOOD MRS 



HYPOCRITE. 



In doth gilt, S«. 6d. 

'"Bita" bas displayed once more, and perhaps more than ever, rare subtlety 
la ibe drawing of character, and has produoed a powerful novel which should in- 
tnase the number of her admirers.'— PoU Mali aosatta. 

'The comedy in **aood Krs. Hjpoorito" ia so excellent. Tibbie ia quite 
ddightfiil.'— Punch. 

HEW VOLUME OF HUTCHINSON'S SELECT NOVELS. 
THE IDOL MAKER. 

By ADELINE SEEGBANT, 

In handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 



CHEAP EDITION OP PBANK AUBEBT'S SUCCE88PUL STOET. 

THE DEVIL TREE OF EL DORADO. 

In doth gilt, 8b. 6d. 
With Illustrations by Fbbd Htlavp. 



CHEAP EDITION OF EMILE ZOLA'S NOTEZe 

A LOVE EPISODE. 

IB erown 8vo, doth gUt, 88. 6d. With 94 Wood Engravings. 



CHEAP EDITION 07 

THE CAVALIERS. 

By S. B. KEIGHTLEY. 
Ia doth gUt, 8s. 6d« 



A SECOND LAB9E EDITION nearly ready of 

BY RIGHT OF SWORD; 

By ABTHUE W. MABCHMONT. 
In doth gilt, 6s. With f ull.page Illustrations. 

* The author of '* By Bight of Sword " has written one of the most picturesque 
and lively romanoes we have met for many months. Here is proof that modem 
Europe can supply all the material for which Mr. Wsyman and others commonly 
go back a few centuriea.'— 7orinhtra Pott, 

'An exdting and fascinating story, teeming with spirited adventure, and 
thoroughly alive from beginning to end.'— 2<tverpool Pott, 

* This is a story which the lover of stirring romanoe wUl relish immensely. 
Eminently readable. The characters are real live flesh-and-blood personages.' 

—Qlatgow Etrald, 
'A thrilHng and well-written story of adventure. The book is so full of vigor* 
ous life that it carries us along with it in delighted self4ibandonment. Hr, 
Ma r c hm ont will never lack readers so long as he can produce work of this kind.' 

— £fM0Md TtlegrapK 

A NSW BOHANCB BY 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE BROAD ARROW. 

In doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

"VTith full-page Illustrations 

By A, D. MoComMZOK; 

■A straightforward, dashing yam of adventure is " The Adventure of the Broad 
Arrow." Has a horrible realism whidi grips you by the throat. . . . Worth 
reading. The whole book ahows the remarkable force of Mr. Boberte's direct 
and unvarnished style.'— PoH MaU Qatettt, 

'The author's style is realistic and forcible, his situations are planned with 
much ingenuity, and the book promises undiluted satisfaction to as many as like ' 
an adventure story.'— rcrkahtrs Poti. 

A NEW AND OBIQINAL STOBT. 

THAT TREE OF EDEN. 

BT NICHOLAS CHBISTIiN. 

InclothgUt,8s.6d. 
« The author works out his thesis with great skill. There is a good deal of food 
for reflection to be gleaned from "That Tree of Eden" apart from its intrinsio 
merite as a story.'— Pall HoU Qatettt. 

MILES'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

In large crown Svo, half-bound leather and gilt, 640 pp., 8s. 6d. 

Comprising a Popular Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs, with Illustrations, by Lbkxoz Bbowhb, F.B.C.S. A chapter on 
the art of introducing Musical Aocompanimente into elbcutionary recitsis, by 
CtivrOBD Habbzsov, with Musical Examples t An Essay on the prlndples of 
elocution, on public speaking, the selection, study and delivery of reeitetions, and 
upwarda of 500 pieces, forming a graduated series for study, nleoted from the 
best authors, induding modem writers, by ArnucD H. Milis. 

* The best all-round book that we have yet seen pli^ed at the Nrrioe of elooa* 
tlonista.'— School Board Chronicl*. 
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MB. G. T. CONGEEVE'S 
WOBfC ON 
CONSUMPTION. Ac, 
In wbioh are detaU«d 
The OavtM. SjoBFtons, ProfrrMS, and Snooetafal 
Trtatment of Ihia 800am of England.— With atari j 

Foar Hondrod OtMs of Core. Alto 

On COUGH, A8THMA,BB0NCHITIS.&c..&c. 

Th4 Book wdl h9 Mttt post /r0« for ONB aSILLINO, by 

tho A%dhor, CooniU Lodg0, PeelcTiam, London, S.S, 



mHiL( 



CKBBAT HOTEL 

(tsmpsbavck). 



rACING TRB BRITISE MU8BUM, 
' UBEAT BCTSSELL 8TBEET, LONDON. 

This nawlj-araetod and oommodiona Hotel will, it is 
baliavad, meet the requirementa of those who deeire 
all the oonrenieooea and adrantaffes of the laryer 
modem lioeneed hotels at moderate oharres. 

PaasoDger lift. Kleotiic light in all rooms. Bath- 
rooms on every -floor. 

Bpaoions Dining, Drawinit, Writing, Seeding and 
Smoking Booma. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
totion. Nifiht Porter. 

FtM Tariff and TutxmoniaUj)o»tfre4 on AppUe9,tion, 

TnLBftBATUO Addbbss: *Thaokeraj, London.' 

Proprietor- J. TRU8LOVB. 



THE FULFILMENT OP LIFE. 



I KNOW not if the hand be free 

To reach whereto the mind aspires. 

Or whether partial failure be 
The complement of life*B desires. 

Harhap that hopes wherein we fail 
Contrife their parts, and spend their fill 

In increment and sure avail 
For porposes we yaguelj wilL 

We faintly see the best we plan, 
Nor know when is our labour through ; 

We fashion ronghlj what we can, 
And leave the rest for God to do. 

W.O.Hall, 



TABLE TALE. 



The Biview of Eeviewa contains a very 
able criticism of Mr. Hall Oaine's new 
novel. The writer (who, most likely, is 
Mr. W. T. Stead) begins by acknowledging 
certain meritorious features of the woric, 
but condemns it as a whole on the ground 
that * it is not a gospel, and a gospel it was 
that Mr. Hall Oaine encouraged us to 
expect at his hands.' Instead of a gospel 
the reviewer finds ' a threnody of despair, 
and the melancholy and hideous spectacle 
of a mind unhinged by the combined but 
eonflicting forces of love and religion.' The 
reviewer puts the worst possible construc- 
tion upon Glory's conduct in the scene 
with John Storm in her room after the 
Derby. He assumes that she purchased her 
safety by her virtue, and declares that this 
entirely robs the closing scene — where 
Glory marries Storm on his deathbed— of 
all pathos. As to this it occurs to us to 
ask whether a jury would find John Storm 
guilty of a breach of the Seventh Oom- 
mandment on such evidence as there is in 
the book. If mot, Mr. Oaine cannot be said 
to ha? e perpetrated the ' crowning horror ' 
which the reviewer thus indicates : 

Glory, excited with the Derby spree, flushed 
with champagne, and maddened with terror, 
decides that, instead of aUowing her body to 
perish under the maniac's knife, she will use 
it to ruin her soul in order that she might 
purchase her life at the cost of her honour. 

The passages quoted in support of this 
view may be read without necessarily 
importing into them this sinister con- 
clusion. And even if Glory must be held 
* goiliy/ her guilt was indistinguishable 



from that of a victim of rape. Her inten- 
tion was to save her life not to commit sin. 



Dr. Eduard Engel some time ago 
suggested that tnose accurately ac- 
quainted with the oldest English 
shorthand systems of the sixteenth 
century should try to ascertain whether 
many of the deficiencies of the text of 
Shakespeare might not be explained by 
stenographic mistakes. This idea was sug- 
gested to him by the old conjecture of 
Shakespearian scholars that the oldest 
copies of Shakespeare's plays — the so-called 
quartos — were printed from stenographic 
notes taken in the theatre, and that many 
of the unintelligibilities of the text are due 
to this. His suggestion appears to have 
fallen on fruitful soil, for a series of articles 
on Shakespeare and the beginnings of Eng- 
lish stenography has been written by Herr 
Eurt Dewischeit to prove that the quarto 
editions of Shakespeare's plays were 
piratical editions printed from stenographic 
notes, that the stenographic system used 
was that of Timothy Bright, who was bom 
in 1550, and that innumerable mistakes in 
the quartos, innamerable contradictions 
between them and the first authorised folio 
edition, can be at once and most simply 
explained by the defects of that steno- 
graphic system and the indexterity of the 
stenographers of that time. 

The lecture on Flaubert by M. Paul 
Bourget, in the Taylorian Theatre at Oxford, 
has impressed Mr. HeniT James as a notable 
sign of the times. Flaubert was the apostle 
ox modernity ; the University represents 
the exact opposite. Was the invitation to 
M. Bourget, asks Mr. James, in Harper's 
Weeldy, not a dim symptom of the bridging 
of this queerest of all chasms P ' The whole 
affair was a little miracle of our breathless 
pace, and no comer from which another 
member of the craft could watch it was so 
quiet as to attenuate the small magnificence 
of the hour.' This is vexy Jamesian, but 
the sun of meaning is scarcely visible 
through the haze of expression. 

Mr. Frank B. Stockton, who will visit 
London next month, is now in his sixty-third 
year, and is responsible for more than fifty 
novels, while his new serial, ' The Great 
Stone of Sardis,' now running in JSarper'e, 
displays a vigour and ingenuity quite 
unabated. Another distinguished American 
writer who is expected to pay us a visit this 
month is Mr. W. D. Howells. 

Early in October the delegates of the 
Olarendon Press will publish a double 
section of the 'New English Dictionary,' 
edited by Mr. Henry Bradley. This 
double section contains 2,079 main words, 
638 combinations explained under these, 
and 240 subordinate entries ; 2,957 in all. 

Mr. Budyard Kipling's story, 'Oaptains 
Oourageous,' will be published in book 
form by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo., who 
also have in hand Mr. Marion Orawford's 
new novel, * Oorleone.' 

•Bushy: The Adventures of a Girl,' 
by Miss Oynthia M. Westover, will be 
published at an early date by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, with illustrations by 
Mr. J. A. Walker. 



Messrs. T. and T. Olaiic will publish 



shortiy ' A ffistorr of Ohristianity in ths 
Apostolic Age,' by Professor A 0. 
MicGiffert, D.D., in their 'International 
Theological Library,' and 'A Oriticaltnd 
Exegetical Oommentary on the EpistleBto 
the Philippians and to Philemon,' bj 
Professor Marvin E. Yinoent,D.D., in their 
' International Oritical Oommentaiy.' 

Messrs. Ohapman and Hall are about to 
publish a new work by Mr. William Har« 
butt Dawson, the author of * Germany and 
the Germans,' ' German Socialism and Fer* 
dinand Lassalle,' &o., dealing with sodal 
reform movements in Switzerland. It will 
appear under the title of 'Social Switzer* 
land: Studies of Social Movements and 
Legislation in the Swiss Republic' 

' Modem Thought on Beligion and Cul- 
ture,' and ' Modem Thought on Life and 
Oonduct,' both selected and compiled hj 
Mr. H. W. Smith, will be published cariy 
next month by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Miss Mary and Miss Ellen Gibbs. siiten, 
are selecting and arranging for publication, 
with Mr. Buskin's approval, the Biblioal 
references which occur in his writings. 

A new series of American sketohei hj 
the Hon. Martin Morris, entitied 'Tram- 
lated Tracts,' is announced for inunediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

What should prove an interesting volama 
will be issued in October by Meem. 
Service and Paton. It is entitied *ODr 
Churches, and Why We Belong to Them,* 
being a volume on the present poution, 
individually, and in relation to one another, 
of the principal churches in this country. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish next week 
a book entitled ' The Benin Massacre,' by 
Captain Boisragon, one of the two sur* 
vivors who escaped the terrible massaore in 
Benin at the beginning of this year. The 
author relates in detail his adventures and 
his extraordinary escape, and addi & 
description of the country and of the 
events which led up to the outbreak. 

The fourth and concluding volume of 
* The Centenary Bums/ edited by Mesw*. 
W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson, which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Jack, will contain miscellaneous songs and 
unauthorised poems, bibliographical and, 
critical notes, and a glossarial index. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews will issue immedi- 
ately a new work from the pen of Mr. 
Donald G. MitcneU (' Ik Marrel '), entitied 
' Enelish Lands, Letters, and Kings.' Mr. 
Mitchell concludes with this volume his 
survey of the field of English literature. 

Mr. John Maoqueen will publish early in 
October a novel entitled ' Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,' by Mr. John le Breton, author 01 
•Miss Tudor.' 

Messrs. Service and Paton have in PJ«- 
paration a series entitied the/Pop<»|"' 
Biblical Library,' designed to assist in the 
study of Biblical subjects. The first volome 
will be issued in October under the titte ol 
•The Herods,' by the Very Bar. Pew 
Farrar. The next will be by the Be^. »• * • 
iHorton. 
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*IInki8t, Unkind,' Miss Violet Hunt's 
new story, which has heen running as a 
•erial in Chapman's Magazine of Ficiion,wjXi 
be pahiished at an early date in book form 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

The Newington Public Library ^tesses 
the following extremely rare and interest- 
ing works widch were recently discovered 
by the librarian (Mr. Richard W. Mould) 
among a number of worthless books : 

I. ' Incomenza uno libretto coposto da una 
beata religriosa del eorpo de criato. Sore 
Caterina da bologna.' [? Bologna, 1476 (Brit 
Kub. Catalogue) .J 

II. A Latin Testament of the first half of 
tbe sixteenth century. This copy, unforta- 
natoly wanting the leaTes preceding pag^ 4, 
bat otherwise complete, appeazs to be of an 
exceedingly rare eaition, as it is not found 
to be represented in the British Museum not 
the Bodleian Library. Additional interest is 
giren to it by a series of Latin inscriptions — 
beautiful specimens of Elizabethan cali- 
irraphy — ^which lead Mr. Mould to conclude 
that it was used by Shakespeare's contem- 
porary, WUIiam Browne, author of ' Britan- 
nias Pastorals.' 



concludes the poetical portion, including I edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, upon which 



Messrs. Sendee and Paton will issue 

immediately, in continaance of their 

•WhitehaU Library,' Lord Lvtton's 'Last 

Days of Pompeii,' and Charlotte Bronte's 

Shirley.' 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. have in the 
press a novel by the late Mrs. Oliphant. It 
will be published under the title of ' The 
Lady's Walk,' and will appear simulta- 
neoualy with * Bladys of the Stewponej; ' — 
a new work from the pen of Mr. Baring- 
Qonld. 



the Terse f roni 1834 to 1847. ' Journals,' 
&c., of William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
will make up the following eight yolumes. 
A Wordsworth bibliography, appended to 
tbe present volume, includes not only 
editions of the poet's works, but books and 
articles about him, and parodies on the 
poems. Specially interesting sections are the 
American bibliography, compiled by Mrs. 
Henry A. St. John, Ithaca, N.Y., and a 
French bibliography compiled by M. Emile 
Legouis, Professor a la Faculty de Lettres, 
University de Lyons, France. There is no 
complete translation of Wordsworth into 
French, nor any special volume of transla- 
tions, but a few poems have been 'done 
into' French by St. Beuve and others. 
Contemporary French writers are not drawn 
towards ' Le Lakist.' We are told, indeed, 
that Lahist has ^nerally been used as a 
synonym for ' weak and doleful mysticism.' 



A Polish translation of Mr. Hall Caine's 
novel, ' The Christian,' will appear 
November. 



in 



Mr. T. Fisher XJnwin announces a cheaper 
reissue of his ' Adventure Series.' 



With the September number, Lucifert 
ifhioh was founded by Madame B. P. Blav- 
atsky ten years ago as the official organ of 
the theosophists, appears as The Theosophu 
tal Eemevo, The old name was held by 
certain theosophists, to suggest too nearly 
some connection with devil-worship, and the 
change is due to an acknowledgment of 
this objection. 

Among their autumn publications 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall will issue 
'Dante: a Defence of the Ancient Text of 
the"Divina Commedia,"' by Mr. Wickham 
I'lower, P.S. A. 



Messrs. William Andrews and Co. have 
nearly ready for publication by subscrip- 
tion a new county histotj, entitled * Essex 
in the Days of Old.' The book will be 
edited by Mr. John T. Page, and will be 
illustrated. 



' Cambridge Described and Ulustratei ' 
is the title of a new history of the town 
and university which Messrs. Nicoll and Co. 
are about to publish. It is the work of Mr. 
Thomas Dinham Atkinson, and will be 
accompanied by an introduction by John 
Willis Clark, reg^trar of the university. 

Bichard Crashaw was a popular sacred 
poet of the seventeenth century, and has 
remained a favourite with lovers of choice 
poetrjr. Messrs. WDIiam Andrews and Co. 
promise for immediate publication a limited 
edition of his ' Carmen Deo Nostro,' with 
an introduction by Mr. J. B. Tutin, of HulL 



for some time he has been engaged, is now 
definitely promised in October oy Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. An edition of fifteen 
copies printed on Japanese paper has been 
prepared in addition to the ordinary issue. 

A high-class educational, scientific, and 
social weekly journal, called The Parthenon, 
will be commenced in October. The chief 
objects of the new venture will be to keep 
past University men in touch with the 
social and educational life of their old 
Universities ; to afford full information as 
to pending scholarships and examinations, 
and to bring students, both at home and 
abroad, into communication with one 
another. A series of illustrated articles 
upon the different schools, colleges, and 
teohnical institutions of the world will also 
appear in the* joumaL 

The third volume of Mr. David Nutt'a 
'Northern Library* will be 'Hamlet in 
Iceland: Being the Icelandic Bomantic 
Ambales Saga," translated and edited by 
Mr. Israel GoUancz, lecturer in English at 
the University of Cambridge. In an in- 
troductory essay, the editor will throw new 
and unexpected light upon the origin and 
pristine significance of the Hamlet story ; 
while the appendices will contain much 
Icelandic matter, both in prose and verse, 
hitherto practicidly unknown. 

Mr. Charles Hannan's new story, 'The 
Wooing of Avis Gravis,' reoently reviewed 
by us, will shortly be seen in dramatised 
form upon the boards of a West-end 
theatre, the author having been approached 
shortly after the publication of the book 
with this view. 



We are pleased to learn that Mr. Gilbert 
has thought it desirable to reissue his 
*BabBal&ds,' with the addition of many 
oC the songs which have appeared in the 
different operas that have been pre- 
sented at the Savoy. A new and complete 
iUostrated edition of the ballads will be 
pnblished this autumn by Messrs. G^rge 
Aoutledge and Sons; 

Heesrs. W. and B. Chambers have 
^^\y ready a concise and coroprehen- 
"▼e* Biographical Dictionary,' dealing with 
1^,000 celebrities of all nations. It is being 
pTodnced under the editorship of Dr. David 
Patrick, of 'Chambers' Encyclopaedia,' 
weiated by Mr. F. Hindes Groome and other 
contributors. The same firm announce a 
'LibKU7 English Dictionary,' which has 
^^ in progress for some years, under the 
^tonhip of Mr. Thomas Davidson. 

The dghth volume of the 'Bversley* 
Wordewortb, edited by Mr. Wm. Knight* 



< The Glasgow Athenaeum : A Sketch of 
Fifty Tears' Work (1847-1897),' by Mr. 
James Lauder, Secretary of the Institu- 
tion, will be published next month by the 
Saint Mungo Press. 

Two stories for young people by the late 
Professor Henry Drummond will be issued 
this autumn by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, under the title of one of the 
tales, ' The Monkey that would not Kill' 
The book will have a series of illustrations 
by Mr. Louis Wain. This firm also announce 
a volume of 'Essays and Addresses by 
Henry Drummond, F.B.S.E.,' accompanied 
with introductoiy sketches by * Ian Mao- 
laren' (Dr. John Watson) and Dr. Bobert- 
son NieolL 



Mr. David Nutt announces a new 
edition of the ' Poems of William Ernest 
Henley,' in one volume, comprising *A 
Book of Verses ' and * London Voluntaries.' 
This edition definitive of the author's poeti- 
cal works differs in several respects from 
the earlier issues in two volumes. It will 
have as frontispiece a print in photogravure 
of the bronze of the author by Kodin. The 
book of 'JBnglish Lyric8»' selected and 



With the September issue The Seaeon* 
a popular lady's magazine devoted to needle- 
work and fashions, announced its con- 
cluding number after a career extending 
over thirteen years. We understand that 
it is more the title than the actual magazine 
that will die. The distinguishing features 
of the publication will be found in another 
periodicaL 

The following advertisement appeared 
not very long i^o in a religious contemporaiy, 
and has been copied into The New York 
Critic as an ' astonishing ' specimen : 

BECOVERED FAITH.— To Tbeolofioal Stadeota 
and otben.— A fenlal littnry man, who haa 
made Christian OTidanoea a apeoial atadj to the xa» 
coTory of hia own peraonal faith, would ahare aittinv. 
room (on lofty upland, near aea and hydro, with lotely 
Tiewa and poreat air), and giT% OTiaential and eloc«« 
tionary inatmotion to one or two gentlemen.— Terms 
from Author, Ae. 

A writer in the new Blackwood, in doing 
honour to the memory of Mrs. Oliphant, 
hits out somewhat indiscriminately at 
what he terms ' professionalism ' in litera- 
ture. He writes : 

A great deal is heard nowadays of the 'pro- 
fession ' of literature, and a singular enough 
profession it must be, to judge by the utter- 
ances of its self-constituted spokesmen. To 
blow jour own trumpet; to brag about your 
income ; to make popular applause the solo 
and final test of literary merit ; and to whim- 
per because you have no handle to your name 
— that is the sum and substance of 'profes- 
sional * conduct— new style. If there be any 
who are disgusted with the endless round of 
self-advertisement and vanity, and who hate 
to see an honourable oalling degraded by its 
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professing champions, let them turn aside and 
contemplate the career of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Among the rare books disposed of during 
the present season may oe named the 
'Diotes or Sayings of the Philosophers/ 
first edition and complete, Oaxton, 
£1,320; Chaucer's * Canterbury Tales.' per- 
fect copy of the second issue, 1498, from 
Wynkyn de Worde's press, £1,000; Isaac 
Walton's * Compleat Angler,' first edition, 
£415; 'DuranduB Bationale Divinorum 
Officiorum,' 1459, the third book withll date 
printed with moyeable metal types, £320 ; 
first edition of Milton's 'Paradise Lost,' 
£90 and £80; the Kilmarnock edition of 
Robert Bums' Poems, £80 and £86 ; Bisshop 
Auscius' ' Here begynneth a litU Boke,' on 
Pestilence, black letter, £147 (sold in the 
White Knights sale for £9); 'Cathon,' a 
rare Caxton book, 1483, imperfect, £295 ; 
and ' Chronicles of St. Albans,' 1483, second 
book printed at St. Albans, £180. Among 
MSS. disposed of were thirteen letters 
si^ed by Greorge Washington, £470; 
original autograph Life of Lord Nelson, by 
himself, and letters, two quarto yolumes, 
£1,000; and autograph of John Keats' 
*Endymion,'£695. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish 
shortly a new novel entitled ' A Return to 
Nature,' by Elsa D'Esterre Keeling, author 
of ' Old Maids and Young,' * Appassionata/ 
and other popular novels. 

Miss Eliza F. Pollard, whose novel, ' The 
White Dove of Amritzar,' appeared last 
season, is about to publish a new sto^, 
'A Gentleman of England,' through li/Cr. 
W. H. Addison. 



The late jiliss Jean Ingelow left personal 
estate of the value of just over £6,000. 



Mr. Archibald Forbes's new book on 
' The Life of Napoleon III.,' parts of which 
have been appearing from month to month 
in The Idler, will be published in book form 
ehoi-tly by Messrs. Cnatto and Windus. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in pre- 
paration a work on the Klondike gold- 
fields by Mr. Harry de Windt. It will 
appear under the title of 'Through the 
C^dfields of Alaska to Behring Straits,' 
and will be illustrated. 



' Yerdi : Man and Musician ' is the title of 
a monograph from the pen of Mr. Frederick 
J. Crowest, author of * The Story of British 
Music ' and many other accepted musical 
writings, which Mr. John Milne wUl pub- 
lish at an early date. The name of the 
composer of ' II Trovatore,' * Otello,' and 
'FalstafiE' is a household word, and it is 
matter for surprise that no Enslish bio- 
grapher has hitherto been founa to deal 
with the man and his work. 



A ' Memoir ' of Sir Henry Lawrence is 
being prepared for the ' Indian Statesmen ' 
series. General M'Leod Innes has the work 
in hand. 



The long-looked-f or volume of ' Selected 
Poems' of Mr. G^rge Meredith has at 
last appeared. We have not yet had time 
to glance at more than a few of the poems, 
but the impression we have is that Mr. 
Meredith has given us only of his best in 



this volume. It opens with a beautiful lyric, 
'Woodland Peace,' beginning: 

Sweet as Eden is the air 

And Eden-sweet the ray. 
Ko Paradise is lost for them 

Who foot by branching root and stem^ 
And lightly with the woodland share 

The change of night and day. 

By the death of Mr. Colin Rae Brown, 
the London Bums Club, which he founded 
many years ago, has lost its leading light. 
In its early days there were brilliant 
gatherings at his house in Finchley to do 
honour to the poet's immortal memory. 
Many were the happy nights spent there on 
such occasions in company with Dr. Charles 
Mackay, old George Cruickshank,and many 
more distinguished in art, or literature, or 
science. 



OBITUAET. 



We regret to announce the death of Miss 
MxTNBO Fbequson, which took place last 
week at Grange-on-Sands, Lancashire. Miss 
Ferguson was the author of some very suc- 
cessful novels, and it is said that her decided 
talent for verse writing would have brought 
her into much greater prominence had she 
allowed herself to be x>ersuaded to permit 
her efforts to be published. 

The death is announced of M. Henri 
Chivot, the famous French librettist, who, 
with Duru, has supplied the composers of 
comic opera for the past thirty years. 
*The death is announced of the Rev. 
Andrew Matthews in his eighty-third 
year. Mr. Matthews was a great natural 
history student. Amongst his published 
works on the subject is ' Tiychopterygia 
Blustrata.' 

We regret to record the death, at Ken- 
sington, of Mr. Colin Bab-Bbown, a 
journalist and poet of considerable note. 
Mr. Rae-Brown, who was in his seventy- 
sixth year, was business manager of TJie 
North British Mail and Taifs Magazine 
in 1847, and joined heartily in the 
movement for (he repeal of the duty on 
newspapers. His published works include 
'Glimpses of Scottish Life' and several 
volumes of verse. 

Mr. Abthxib R. Gowing, a well-known 
journalist, and eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Gowing, secretary of the Cobden Club, 
died at his residence at Shortlands, 
Kent, on Sunday last, in his forty- third 
yelur. Mr. €k>wing commenced his career 
on The School Board Chronicle^ which 
was then edited by his father, and at the 
time of his death he was on The Daily Newe 
Parliamentary stalE. 



BISHOP DAVENANT.* 

The life of John Davenant may for all prac- 
tical purposes be very briefly told. He was 
born in 1576 — why 1 572 P — ^went to Cambridge, 
and in 1609 was appointed Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, sigmdising his occupation of his 
chair by some lectures on ' Coloasians.' 
James I. sent him as one of four divines to 
the Synod of Dort (1618), where he vigorously 
opposed extreme Calvinism. In 1621 he ivas 
rewarded with the bishopric of Salisbury, 
which he held till his death in 1641, not, how- 
ever, without one rather awkward passage. 



* The Life, Letters, and Writinge of John DATenant. 
D.D., 1572-1641. Lord Bishop of BaUsbarjr, Bj Morris 
Faller^B.D. <ttethueii and Co. lQi.6d,) ' 



Under Charles I. Laud was the tuner of the 
pulpits, and Davenant, preaching before tlie 
Eii^ in 1681, handled forbidden doctrine, mU 
was duly brought to book. He returned to 
his diocese to carry oat in tame-oat ttjU 
Laud's ritual directions. 

Mr. Morris Fuller has a well-earned tepota- 
tion for dry-as-dust studies, sympathetuMkUv 
portrayed in all their dulness. Why he should 
have thought it worth while to disturb good 
Bishop Davenant, who has been forgotten 
these two centuries, is not by any mesni 
evident. This ponderous octavo is a mere 
'making of books' — commonplace remarkg 
swollen into nearly six hundbed pages by 
'writings' no mortal man could now bftfe 
patience to wade through. 



'ETHICS OF THB SIJBFACE.'* 

Thi novelist has comprehended religioi^ 
socialism, and the de^ within tiie soops 
of his draw-net. Why should he not ooaceim 
himself with 'the ethics of the surfMe'P 
Echo answers * Why not P ' The only limits- 
tioDs we know of are those inherent in tke 
writer. Oiven artistic abili^ all things an 
possible, without it the most promiiiJBf 
material wiH be pitilessly mangled. Wbst 
are ' the ethics of the surface ' with whieh 
Mr. Gordon Seymour sets himself to deil? 
Let him speak in a brief extract from hit 
twenty-seven pages of preface. 'Then 
is an analogv,' he says, ' in the develop- 
ment of ethical study. The syitemi 
of morals have hitherto been afanoit 
exclusively concerned with the fondsp 
mental general principles of human actixm, 
with Hedonism, Altruism, Egoism, Traasoen- 
dentalism. Utilitarianism, Cynicism, fta, sod 
they have not ventured upon the field of 
"practical" ethics, of the neieds of our aetnalf 
complicated life and the duties andrights which 
our developed social existence has evolfad. 
But we require now (if such a "pnoticil 
science " has any right of existence) indactife 
ethics of the surface, which goes deep down 
into the nature of the social existenoe of 
modern men and women, as they meet etoh 
other in free intercourse and are bound to lin 
together.' All this, it seems to us, is prolix 
and confusing. What has happened would 
appear to be this. Life has become infinitelj 
more complex as well as infinitely lets mda. 
Manners have been bom, and a hundred 
social liabilities press upon the modern 
man. The neglect to conform to the one 
or fulfil the other forms a legitioute 
theme for the novelist. But it it obvioot 
that he must, in order to succeed, be 
possessed of the keenest discrimination wweU 
as something of the light and genial touch 
that enabled Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Addison, tad 
Steele to treat such material so delightful/ 
in essay form. Frankly, we do not consider 
Mr. Gordon Seymour possesses these 9^^^^ 
tions. He has fallen into one, if not boui, of the 

pitfalls which he himself saw yawning ^^^ 
namely, that of dealing heavily with things not 
in themselves weighty, 'not lying •* the 
foundation of life,' and he has drifted into thst 
form of presentation that consists ^^ ^ 
essay, half of story. Th$ Bvdenm 9f ii^ 
Honourable Mrs, Leatherhead is a lesson in ho^ 
to ' cut • an aequaintance when circumttancet 
justify it, and how to do it with per8ef««s»*J 
and finality. A Romhurg Story is oonoern^ 
with the discourteous treatment of the Jew* 
race, and the danger of harbouring unw 
sensitiveness. In the second instance a lo^ 
interest has been imported, but the sonaeww 
obvious artifice hardly atones for the nn^ 
tpun analysis and rather drea ry moraliting^ 

•Bfchic« of the Snrfaoe. Number One. Tbf "jSSS 
of the Honoarable Hn. Leatherheftd. ^^/JJta 
Seymour. Efehioe of theSnrflMe. l^fby j^^ 
HombonrStoiy. BjGordenQe/moor, (Gf»S»»P^"^ 
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Whih Macaulaj, reviewing in The Edin- 
huyh Review, of April, 1844, the first 
edition of Bar^re's Memoirs, laid his 
band upon his heart, and ' imploring the 
Uesging of God/ set forth to do Bar^re 
'fall and signal justice,' his verdict was 
18 follows : * Our opinion then is this, 
tkt Barire approadied nearer than any 
person mentioned in history or fiction, 
whether man or devil, to the idea of con- 
fummate and universal depravity.' In 
the following paragraphs he sums up in 
a list all the crimes and vices of which a 
human being or a demon is capable, and 
declares that in each and all Bar^re still 
Btands pre-eminent among his fellows. 
Hacaolay, in our opinion, dipped his pen 
too deep when he wrote these words. Not 
that Barfere was better than he paints 
him, bat that in the despicable meanness 
of his character he is not worthy of the 
accumnlation upon his head even of a 
atalogae of big crimes. It takes some 
courage even to be a great liar, and 
Bar^re was an arrant coward ; so he lied 
jt^idously, politdy, always with his 
wig on and a courteous shake of the 
hand. When Louis XVI. stood before 
the tribunal of the Convention, and 
Barke, as president, put to him the 
inteirojgatory, he ' found it very un- 
becoming, even painful to support, to see 
loaiB, who had convened the States- 
General,' standing. He ordercKl the 
attendants to carry an armchair to Louis 
(the very same armchair, says Carlyle, 
from which he had accepted the Consti- 
tution). ' Louis,' he continues, ' seemed 
tenaible of it, and his eyes looking to- 
wards me thanked me a hundredfold for 
ajuflt action and a delicate attention, 
which I included in the scope 
«i my duties.' Did Louis thank Bar^re 
when, a few days later, the wavering 
opinions of the voters on the king's death 
were decided by Barge's fierce ovation 
hiding with these words: 'The laws 
must be deaf and inexorable to all 
modem ambitious scoundrels. The tree 
of liberty, an ancient author has said, 
growa when it is watered with the blood 
of any kind of tyrants. The law says 
^th, and I am here but as its mouth- 
piece.' When men and women sought 
iiB mercy for their friends and relatives 
coudenmed by him to the guillotine (and 
who condemned so many or so relent- 
lessly as Bar^re ?), he did not, as others 
^iglifc, turn away the suppliants. 
Suave, courteous, he receives them all, 
pQts on his best dressing-gown, walks 
jpiind and shakes hands with them, 
'j^tens to their sufferings, sympathises 
^hihem, deals out free and full pro- 
'"^^sefl of pardon ; then, when they are 
gone, throws their petitions into the fire.' 
* W^e ihmild make a jeet of life ; itis good 

• JemolM of Bertnmd Bar&re. Edited by Carnot and 
J*J*.now flnt tzaQslat«d by De V. PBTen-Fnyne. In 



for nothing else* was a TnaTJn^ of Voltaire 
with which Bar^re often 'comforted' 
himself, and which had often 'been of 
service ' to him. No doubt a convenient 
motto for a man who was a member of 
both the Committees of Public Safety and 
the companion of Eobespierre and the 
Moimtain through the worst horrors of 
the revolution. It would really seem 
that Barfere, in the course of a life of 
dissimulation, had finally ended in 
duping himself. How otherwise can we 
explain his whining self - pity, his 
apparently sincere astonishment, when 
alter having betrayed every government, 
sold every friend, and changed his 
principles with every breath of public 
opinion, he finds at length that he is 
regarded by the public as the monster 
he has proved himself to be? 'The 
future,' he cries again and again, ' will do 
justice to my modest patriotism; my 
contemporaries have cruelly punished 
me for it.' 

The WaU of Bspere. 

My fatal deatiny, which has al frays pursued 
me, caused me to be accused of beings a 
Boyalist when it was the fashion to prosecute 
the Boyalists. In the same manner I was 
prosecuted as a Bepnblican when the Bepub- 
licans were proscribed, and they desired to 
destroy me as bein^ a Qirondin when the 
Girondins were condemned. Thus there will 
always be seen in Paris the vile agents of 
the various governments which followed one 
another, and the wretched journalists who 
have sold themselves to all governments to 
attack the weak, and aoouse and banish them 
by imputing to them opinions which at each 
epoch entail exile. 

The publication of the Memoirs does 
not, however, tend to restore to Bar^re 
the sort of justice that he desires. Hiq 
shallowness and duplicity stand out 
clearly in them; broadly, his opinions 
may be comprehended in the one opinion, 
that it is advisable by any perfidy to 
save one's neck. The Memoirs will not 
reverse the judgment of his own and 
later days. He forswears his principles 
with the same ease as he changes his coat 
for dinner ; he is Boyalist and Federalist, 
Girondist and Jacobin successively ; nay, 
he even creeps back to Paris to lick the 
feet of Napoleon, and receive his wages 
to do the dirty work of spy and informer 
on his old Bepublican comrades. To 
have filled the posts that Bar^e 
filled, and to have escaped the retribution 
that befell.in turn each of the parties to 
which he professed adherence, is in itself 
a sufficient condemnation. Bar^ be- 
came an adept in watching the current 
of events, and in shifting over in time to 
the winning side. 

Let us take only one example. 
When the law of suspects was insti- 
tuted, Bar^re is loud in its condemna- 
tion. He informs the Committee of 
Public Safety of the 'mournful and 
dangerous symptoms in public opinion ' 
on account of the secret arrests and im- 
prisoimients. 'My calunmiators,' he 
(^ies, ' have never paid any attention to| 



the courageous opinic^is which I mani- 
fested to prevent the establishment of 
the Eevolutionary Tribunal, and to 
oppose the execution of the iniqutous 
law of suspects. Such were my constant 
opinions, but I had no support, save in 
my conscience, which told me I did well.' 
And again: 

The Kevolatlmiary Tflbimal. 

The establishment of a revolutionary 
tribunal had already been proposed to the 
Convention. I opposed it, as may be seen by 
reference to the 2l<mit€ur of that time. I even 
carried opposition to the establishment of this 
odious tribunal so far as to appear in the 
tribune with Sallusfs work on the war of 
Catiline, a book in which that honest historian 
powerfully describes the dangers of suoh 
tribunals, which begin by attacking and 
punishing several guilty partieSj and fimsh by 
ruining the best citizens. 

On the motion of Jean Debry revolutionary 
committees had also been established— fright- 
ful institutions, which, by their excesses and 
abases, contributed more than any other in- 
stitution of that epoch to provoke hatred of 
the revolution and to deprive France of 
liberty* 

Yet a very few pages further on we 
find him defending with equal ardour the 
severe measures and illegal powers of the 
Convention. ' The National Convention,' 
he says, ' could only save pubHo liberties 
by sacrificing individual liberties. . . . 
Having to defend France against civil 
wars . . . they must inevitably clash with 
many interests, commit many violent 
actions, injure a number of lib^iies, and 
thwart many political passions. . . . 
Events have shown that there was but 
one path to follow to save France and 
liberty, and that the Convention had 
adopted the only means of ensuring the 
national defence.' This was at the 
moment when Barire was contemplating 
his defection from the Girondins and his 
alliance with the Mountain. He thinks 
it time to make his peace. Now look on 
later. The establishment of a dictator- 
ship, once so hateful to him, has become 
not only a necessity, but the most ap- 
proved methodof government; asecrettri- 
bunal, once in his eyes the most iniquitous 
of human institutions, the one correct and 
safe method of rule. This is the period 
in which Bar^re has learned that ' the 
vessel of the Eevolution can float into 
port only on waves of blood,' and when 
he has uttered his famous plu*ase, ' Dead 
men tell no tales.' 

statement of Principles In 119S. 

J have vowed an implacable hatred to every 
kind of tyranny. I would not come to this 
tribune to defend measures which oould only 
tend to a dictatorship ; but it suffices to hear 
us with good faith, and not give new imaginary 
troubles, for being able to agree on the organi- 
sation of a good Committee of Public Safety. 
Your last organisation (of General Defence) 
cannot effect the salvation of the country : it 
is composed of too many members — twenty- 
five. It hesitates, is embarrassed and para- 
lysed by its deliberating mania and the nom- 
ber of its deliberators. This committee was 
public; $ecrecy is the soul qf the affairs qf 
iM govemmenU The publicity of our 
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measures suits our enemies ; the conspirators 
know our projects and means of defence 
befote they are decreed. 

So much for Barire's 'constant 
opinions/ 

It was during tlie existence of the 
second Committee of Public Safety that 
the Terror was at its height. It was not, 
therefore, without an instinct that proved 
correct that the people mistrusteii this 
new and secret engine of despotism. 
Eyen Barire seems to feel that some 
apology is required for the part he played 
in it. 

Second ConiMlttee of Publlo Bafety. 

I went to the Assembly occasionally. What 
was happeniofi^ there? Deputies denouncing^ 
deputies; the Left devoaring the Bight by 
denunciations, arrests, and by sealing the 
papers of the people's representatives. Men's 
minds commenced to become frightful, the 
progress of the Assembly was unequal, and 
onrried to persecution by the dreadful energy 
of some orators such as Danton, Legendre, 
Lacroix, Bourdon of the Oise^ Bobespierre, 
Ac. . . . 

In this state of things what could I think 
of my re-election to the committee P I ought 
to act according to the wish of the Conven- 
tion, and to believe (as it beliered, or as it 
seemed to believe, and made the j^rench 
people believe) that it approved of the events 
of the 81st of May, and accepted their con- 
sequences to conform to the general opinion 
of the nation. I ought to sacrifice my own 
opinion to that of the Convention, and 
renoance my private reason in order to obey 
public reason or the legislature, which is its 
organ. To place me on the Committee of 
Public Safety, on the lOth of July, 1793, was 
it not to give me an order to serve my father- 
land in the place desif^ned for me, and in the 
public spirit which animated it t 

What could I have done otherwise t What 
could one man do ? What could several do 
in these extraordinary circumstances ? No i 
no human force could check this torrent of 
revolutionary madness and political persecu- 
tion. I felt I ought to moderate passions 
when I could speak to them, or tempor 
measures when I could propose them ; I felt 
that my lang^uage and opmions could only 
destroy me or make me suspected. I confined 
myself to do as much obscure work as possible, 
to acquire the moral esteem of my colleagues 
of the committee, if I could not aspire to their 
political confidence, and to save a few honour- 
able and honest administrators from the mass 
of proscriptions which the Mabomets and 
their murderers had made the order of the 
day. 

Yes, there was one other thing that 
Barire could have done, and the only 
course open to an honest man. Decline 
a position on a committee from whose 
proceedinp^ every honourable or decent 
man would revolt, forswear the ' mo^l 
esteem ' of such comrades and abide by 
the result. But this was not Bar^re's 
opinion. He says, *I shall always be 
proud of having been a member of this 
committee from July, 1793, till October, 
1794 (i.e., during the Reign of Terror), 
and to have been its mouthpiece and 
reporter to the Assembly.' Such was 
Bar^re's comment when eule and distance 
had given him time to reflect upon his 
deeds. Oamot says that these Memoirs 
will rank among the most important 



documents for the knowledge of this 
period. But this is not so. They are 
eminently disappointing. Inaccurate, 
superficial, reflecting oiHy the opinions 
of others, they throw no true light on 
any part of the history of the period; 
they present us only with an impression 
of the writer himself, an impression as 
vague and shadowy as was the character 
it portrays. Barere, writer of reports 
and mouthpiece of other men's ideas, is 
possessed but of two gifts ; only of two, 
yet they wrought the ruin of hundreds ; 
he is fluent of speech and a creature of 
untiring industry ; a useful tool, a worm 
that can be trodden on. 'An indis- 
pensible man.' says Carlyle ; ' in the great 
Art of Varnish he may be said to seek his 
fellow. Call him not, as exaggerative 
Mercier does, the greatest liar in France. 
Call him, with Burke, Anacreon of the 
Guillotine, and a man serviceable to this 
Convention.' 

Eleanob Hull. 



A 6BEAT HEADMASTER.* 



Mb. J. J. Fn^DLAT, a gentleman whose 
name is prominently connected with the 
absorbing subject of education, has not 
had much difBiculty in making the book 
which is now before us. Not cotmting 
his own preface and an introduction due 
to the pen and experience of the Bishop 
of Hereford, Mr. Findlay's work is 
divided into five parts, three of which 
consist entirely of reprints from Stanley's 
Life of Arnold, and from the collection of 
sermons preached at Rugby and else- 
where, wkQe the fourth is made up of 
essays extracted from the ' Miscellaneous 
Works of Thomas Arnold,' a volume 
published in the year 1845. The fifth 
section is an exhaustive bibliography of 
books relating to the great teacher, and 
to public school education before and 
after his reign at Rugby. The whole 
book, we suppose, may be taken as an 
advertisement of the fact that Stanley's 
history of the most famous among head- 
masters is at the disposal of whomso- 
ever may care to reprint it. There are 
sure to be some hasty judges who will 
object to Mr. Findlay's wholesale em- 
ployment of Stanley's material, but since 
the editor of Arnold of Bughy is actuated 
by blameless motives he can afford to 
disregard all those who meet him in a 
can>ing spirit. So long as real blessing 
and benefit can accrue from a study of 
Arnold's methods as a student of boys 
and as a true servant of progress in 
education, it were well to give as wide a 
publicity as possible to every valuable 
document beajring upon his life and 
labours. True, it may be answered, but 
should not Mr. Findlay give us an 
original account of Arnold's achieve- 
ments at Laleham and Rugby? Had 
he attempted this task he must needs 



* Arnold of Bugby : Uia Sohool Life and ContHba* 
tions to Education. IQditad hyJ, J. FiD4]«Ja MtA« 
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have paraphrased Stanley to a very Luge 
extent, a proceeding which would have 
displayed him as ingenious rather than 
novel. We know that Mr. Findlay hai 
the subject of education close at li^art; 
experience has taught him the necessitj 
of concentrating for young teachers tte 
rather voluminous records of Arnold as 
supplied by the many writers who hare 
contributed to our knowledge in this 
respect; moreover, the conviction has 
been forced upon him that Arnold 
'seems to be known among manj 
teachers rather by tradition than hj 
exact information.' This is not well; 
this requires amendment. If Mr. Find- 
lay's concise presentation of what, from 
the point of view of earnest sohool- 
masters, is the most vital in Stanlej'i 
'Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold,' those who object to his plan will 
be sufficiently answered. Mr. Fmdlaj is 
trying to h^p the ff ood cause, not to 
accumuhiite glory for himself. IntheM 
hope of benS&ting the new generation of 
schoolmasters, and through them suc- 
ceeding generations, he has made his book 
in the fashion already described. We 
believe it will render real serrioe. A 
peculiar interest is lent to this book hj 
the introduction supplied by the Bishop 
of Hereford, who not long ago was him- 
self engaged in the task of keeping bef(»e 
the eyes of masters and bovs the noUe 
lessons taught by Thomas Arnold. The 
following excerpt from Dr. Perdval's 
summing-up is interesting in the ex- 
treme: — 

Tke WorklBST of tiM X«esiv«i. 

So the leaven has been spreadinfir <^ *^' 
inff far and wide for more than half a oentorT. 

How, then, it may be asked, . do we stand 
to-day, as compared with the time of Arnold's 
death P 

The interval has midonbtedly been one of 
unexampled progress and expansion in ■chool 
life as in other holds. 

There is far lees of barbario ronf^hness ud 
coarseness in our schools, less of the aptnt 
of bullying and annoyance, less of the q>irit 
of idleness, less of the feeling that boys snd 
masters belong to different camps. 

Generations of young masters, imbned with 
Arnold's spirit, touched by the power of bii 
prophetic earnestness, have sown and aown 
afresh the seeds of his influence ; and yet tbf 
battle is not won. 

School life, amidst; present tendencM^ 
greatly needs the infloence of Arnold i 
Christian idealism. 

The growth of wealth and Inxoiv, to nj 
nothing of other causes, has infected sohooli* 
as it has infected society at largt« with a fon 
of epicurean materiaUsm. 

Moreover, the extreme publicity of modeni 
life produces, especially in the voung, » kmd 
of sensationalism, which is by no m^ 
favourable to the higher moral and fpiritnu 
life. ^ . 

These decadent tendencies may be illoftntea 
by the absorbing influence of the athletio 
spirit, which in many quarters ii no lon^ 
a wholesome recreatire mflnence, but bo flUJ 
the minds and thoughts of both mes aoA 
boys, and so affects their tastes, as to 0Teri»7 
and stifle moral enthusiasm and idesl subi 
and purposes. 

There uerer was a truer saying tbaa 
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that history repeats itself. Ages ago, in 
Greece, Eiuripides found it necessaiy to 
deplore the prominence gained hj the 
professional athlete; and to-day those 
who think deeply about educational 
matters discern a danger in the well-nigh 
furious enthusiasm bestowed on sports 
bj bojs and men alike. 



SAIXTSBUBY'S • SCOTT.' • 



Ml. SuNTSBTJBT has had a comparatively 
sasj task in writing a biography of Si^ 
Walter Soott of the length required for the 
'FuDona Soots Series.' Lockhart's ' Life 
of Soott ' is a rich and full record, from 
which materials can be taken for a shorter 
work. Mr. Saintsbory gives the essence of 
ill that Lockhart had to tell with regard 
^the leading incidents in the great noTel- 
iit'a life, together with 'fresh items of 
iilaitratiwe detail ' which hawe been made 
public from time to time since the appear* 
ioce of Lockhart's nMgnum optu. 

In one instance we find Mr. Saintsbury 
iNaming as an indisputable fact what has 
really been matter of controversy. Scott^ 
he aaja,' explored Gralloway and obtained 
there the decorations and scenery, if not the 
Btory, of " Guy Mannering.*' ' But Mr. P. H. 
HcEerlie, the learned author of ' Lands and 
their Owners in Galloway,' affirms posi- 
tivelythat Sir Walter never visited that part 
of Sootknd, and there are many Cktlloway 
folk who believe that Mr. McKerlie is 
right It seems strange that any 
donbt should exiat as to whether Scott 
ever visited the region in which 
^ to be aeen the places he immortalised 
in * Qay Mannering,' the castle to which 
ha gave the name of Ellangowan, and the 
care still known — or perhaps we ought to 
ayihown— as Dirk Hatteraick's. 

Probably no two admirers of Soott are 
in igreement as regards their appreciation 
of his different works. It is interesting to 
note the views of a practised critic like 
Hr. Saintsbury. 'Marmion' he regards 
M *hj far the greatest, taking all con- 
liituents of poetical greatness together, of 
Soott's poems. . . . The last canto of 
" ICannion," and the last few aventiuren of 
^ ''Nibelungen Lied" are perhaps the only 
things in all poetry where a set continuous 
hatUe (not a series of duels as in Homer) 
19 related with unerring success ; and the 
steady crescendo of the whole, considering 
i^ length and intensity, is really mira- 
calona.' While giving the palm to •• Mar- 
&ion/ Mr. Saintsbury duly appreciates 
the liberal provision of exciting incidents 
in 'The Lay of the Last Mmstrel,' and the 
brilliaat ]^sages it contains, ' the splendid 
Helrose opening of the second canto,' for 
^i^noe, and many others. His admiration 
^ 'The Lady of the Lake' is somewhat 

• Sr WiiWr Soott. By George Baintttmry. « Famous 
■HonQoiM,* (oUpbuit.Aadenoii,MidFerrier.la.6d.) 



measured, yet he has praise for the fine 
Spenserian openings, 'the famous begin- 
ning of the stag,' various other descriptions 
and incidents, and the songs, especially the 
masterly 'coronach.' • Rokeby,' in ppite of 
drawbacks, he pronounces to be a *very 
delightful ' poem, *and to some tastes, at 
least, very far above " The Lady of the 
Lake." ' The 'faults of ' The Lord of the 
Isles' are obvioas enough, but there are 
excellent passages in it; amongst them 
being * the Abbot's extorted blessing on 
the Bruce; the great picture of Loch 
Ck>rui8k, and Bannookbum.' 

The limits of space imposed on Mr. 
Saintsbury have debarred him from doing 
full jastioe to Scott's miscellaneous verse ; 
bat he speaks of his gift of ' incomparable 
lyric snatch, from the drams and fifes of 
" Lochinvar " and " Bonnie Dundee " to 
the elfin music of " Proud Maisie " ' ; of the 
force, and fire, and unstudied melody of the 
best of his shorter poems ; and of the 
marvellous felicity of his * Old Play ' 
fragments. 

Passing on to the novels, Mr. Saintsbury 
criticises themjinthe order of their produc- 
tion. We must confine ourselves to notic- 
ing a few only of his appreciations. * Guy 
Mannering ' is ' perhaps the very best of the 
novels for merit of construction and 
interest of detail.' *01d Mortality' con- 
tains ' one of the first and greatest of 
Scott's splendid gallery of romantic-historic 
portraits — the stately figure of Glaver- 
house.' In ' Bob Boy ' ' the succes- 
sion of scenes hurries the reader along 
without breath or time to stop and criticise, 
with nothing to do, if he is a reasonable 
person, but to read and enjoy and admire. 
As for Die Yemon, she is the one 
of Scott's heroines with whom one 
ha$ to fall in love, jast as, according to a 
beautiful story, a thoughtless and reluctant 
world hcid to believe the Athanasian Creed.' 
In ' The Heart of Midlothian ' the des- 
cription of the lynching of Porteous 
and the matchless interview with Queen 
Caroline are only the very best of such 
a series of good things tha^ except just at 
the end, it may be said to be uninterrupted. 
' I do not know,' Mr. Saintsbury goes on to 
say, 'that Scott ever showed his actual 
original genius, his faculty of creation and 
oombination, to such an extent and in such 
proportion again.' As regards ' The Bride 
of Lammermoor,' Mr. Sahitsbury makes a 
very exceptional pronouncement. He re- 
gards it as Scott's first approach to failure 
in prose. Lockhart thought it ' the most 
pure and perfect of all the tragedies that 
Scott ever penned.' And of a truth ' there 
are many who agree with Lockhart.' 
Macaulay wrote of ' The Bride * : 'In this 
tale, above other modem productions, we 
see embodied the dark spirit of fatalism— 
that spirit which breathes in the writings 
of the Greek tragedians when they traced 
the persecuting vengeance of Destiny 



against the houses of Laius and of Atreus. 
Their mantle was for a while worn uncon- 
sciously by him who showed to us Macbeth ; 
and here again, in the deepening gloom of 
this tragic tale, we feel the oppressive 
influence of this invisible power.' Mr. 
Saintsbury atones for his depreciation of 
' The Bride ' by his praise of ' A Legend 
of Montrose.' He cites episodes forming 
* an exemplary specimen of the kind of in- 
terest which Scott's best novels possess as 
nothing of the kind had before possessed 
it, and as few things out of Dumas hav^ 
possessed it since.' He goes on to say, 
'Nor can the most fervent admirer of 
Chicot and Perthes — I know none more 
fervent than myself— say in cool blood thict 
their creator could have created Dalgetty, 
who is at once an admirable human being, 
a wonderful national type of the more 
eccentric kind, and the embodiment of an 
astonishing amount of judiciously adjusted 
erudition.' 

' Ivanhoe ' is a great book from beginning 
to end. It contains 'such a plethora of 
creative and descriptive wealth as nobody 
but Scott has ever put together in prose,' 
and nothing that he ever did is better 
than the portrait of King James in 
*Tbe Fortunes of Nigel,' 'which, in 
the absence of one from the hand of His 
Majesty's actual subject for some dozen 
years, Mr. William Shakespeare, of New 
Place, Stratford, is probably the most per- 
fect thing of the kind that ever c ould have 
been or can be done.' 

Scott did a certain amount of what may 
be called, in comparison with his poetry and 
romances, purely hack work. His Life of 
Napoleon, for instance, as Mr. Saints- 
bury says, could have been done as well by 
at least a dozen of Scott's contemporaries. 
Of a very different character is the delight- 
ful history of Scotland, called ' Tales of a 
Grandfather,' which came as easily from 
Scott's pen as the 'Napoleon' had run 
with difficulty. As to its general historic 
effect, Mr. Saintsbury once asked the 
opinion of a professed historian, one of the 
best living authorities on the subject. The 
answer, given without the slightest hesita- 
tion, was that ' it was about the soundest 
thing, putting mere details aside, that 
exists on the matter.' 

It does one's heart good, at a time when 
the fribbles of this fag-end of a century 
speak lightly of Scott, to find a critic of 
Mr. Saintsbury's insight and experience 
heartily appreciating his work in prose and 
verse, and giving vigorous reasons for 
his appreciation. There are intelleotoal 
fashions and fopperies that come into 
vogue and pass away, like fashions in dress. 
John Lyly, the author of 'Euphues,* 
supplies an example of thia We are not 
sure that Mr. Saintsbury has not done this 
superfine dramatist too much honour in 
taking the trouble to draw a contrast 
between him and Scott It is some- 
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thing like comparing a clipped and 
be-ribboned poodle dog -with a St. Ber- 
nard. Lyly achieved an immense popu- 
larity for a time. The fame his fine-spun 
dictioijL earned him is withered and dead. 
Scott, though not standing on the same 
high pinnacle as Homer and Shakespeare, 
resembles those might j masters in having 
presented in vivid portraiture, as they did, 
living and breathing men and women, stirred 
by the passions and emotions that have 
been characteristic of humanity in all ages. 
His fame is founded on a surer basis than 
mere tricks of style; and it will last. 

So far we have spoken of Scott as a 
writer. With regard to Scott as a man, 
every new item of evidence that has come 
to light has made more and more manifest 
the sterling lovableness and genial human 
kindness of his nature.. As Mr. Saintsbury 
says of him : ' More blameless morally few 
men have been ; fewer still better equipped 
with the positive virtues. And, above all, we 
must recognise in Scott (if we have any 
power of such recognition) a certain noble- 
ness, a certain natural inclination towards 
all things high, and great, and pure, and of 
good report, which is rarer still than nega- 
tive blamelessness or even than positive 
virtue.' 

Alec McMillan. 



AMERICAN AUTHORS.* 



Two volumes of 'children's stories in Ameri- 
can literature/ told in delightfully simple 
style by Henrietta Christian Wright, are 
issued in attractive form by Mr. Nutt. The 
first deals with literary celehrities from 1660 
to 1860. the second with those who have made 
their mark since 1860. John Eliot, the 
Apostle to the Indians, though of English 
birth, is claimed at one of the first contribu- 
tors to American literature, with Captain 
John Smith, Cotton Mather, and Anne Brad- 
street. The firstborn of the distinctly Ameri- 
can writers whose works became classics was 
Audubon, the naturalist, who first saw the 
light in 1780, Washington Irving followed 
in 1783 and Fenimore Cooper in 1789. 
Bryant and William H. Prescott were 
also bom in the eighteenth century. 
Of the thirty-three chapters, twenty-seven 
deal with the prominent figures of the present 
contnry, from Whittier, Hawtliome, and Poe, 
to Mark Twain and Francis Hodgson Burnett. 
Qt Prescott, the historian, some interesting 
facts are recorded. ' From his earliest years 
he was a teller of stories, and had a high 
reputation among his boy friends as a 
romancer. Walking to and from school with 
his companions he invented tale after tale, 
sometimes the narrative being continued from 
day to day, lessons and home duties being 
considered but tiresome interruptions to the 
real business of life. Very often one of these 
stories begun on Monday would be continued 
through the wh^le week.* The experiences of 
Parkman among the Sionz Indians, and of 
Bret Harte in the mining camps, are brightly 
related. As a very attractive and thorough 
introduction to the makers of Transatlantic 
literature, the work may be commended to 
young resbders. 

• Amerioan Men of Letr^rt. Br Henriatta Chriatian 
Wright, In two Volt, (DaTid Nutt. 3f. 6d« por toI.) 



SHOBT STOBIES. 

Thebs is nothing startling in the plot of Miss 
Lily Crane's story,T/ie Diamond Bangle(Digby, 
Long, and Co. Is.), nor anything provocative 
of comment in the characterisation. The 
story, indeed, is almost conventional. Count 
Olendofif, theforeign and handsome, and there- 
fore wicked, nobleman, being a lay figure 
familiar enough to the sophisticatea retuler. 
It was necessary, of course, that he should 
steal the affections of an innocent but danger- 
ously volatile young woman, and it was just as 
inevitable that he should be discovered to have 
a wife in the background, said background in 
this instance being the Siberian mines. Add 
that the young woman is engaged to an en- 
tirely worthy, if somewhat humdrum, village 
doctor, and that an elder sister, Beulah, exerts 
herself to save her younger sister from the 
Count's wiles and bring about a happy union 
with the doctor, and the simple elements are 
furnished of a straightforward story. Much 
ingenuity is exhibited in the manner in which 
Beulah, disinterested and devoted sister, is 
enabled to outwit the unscrupulous Count. 
Although the points of The Diamond Bangle 
are not such as to arrest, it is by no means a 
story to be disparaged. There is imagination, 
a very fair style, appropriate and restrained, 
and an interesting if not remarkably original 
plot. More than this, it betrays a delicate 
appreciation of life's half-lights, and is not 
without a pathetic suggestion of its insoluble 
mystery. 

The third of Mr. W. D. Howell's 'Farce' 
series is even better than its predecessors. 
Five O'clock Tea (David Douglas. Is.) is the 
name of it, and the sparkling^ dialogue is 
equal to anything done by Anthony Hope, of 
whose' Dolly ' style these society farces are 
strikingly reminiscent. Mr. Willis Campbell 
calls upon Mrs. Amy Somers with the 
deliberate intention of proposing marriage. 
A dozen incidents postpone his design, which 
he only achieves after much mentiQ tribula- 
tion. One is inclined at times to wonder if 
such a plethora of repartees and counter- 
repartees ever existed or could exist in such 
close proximity, but, the question of vraie- 
semblance apart, it makes highly diverting 
reading. Says Mr. Bemis, one of the farceurs, 
after a particularly heavy fusillade of neat 
compliments and happy retorts, 'Are you 
often able to keep it up in that way F I was 
fancying myself at the theatre,' from which it 
may be presumed that the average of 
theatrical dialogue in America is higher than 
with us. But perhaps Bemis was waxing 
satirical— one never knows. 

Clever is the one word that describes Mr. 
G. S. Layard's Society Straws (Malvern: 
Stevens and Co.). Too clever by half would 
not be an inappropriate remark concerning 
one or two of them, notably 'A Wife's 
Stratagem/ which entirely fails to convince. 
Some wives are clever, we are willing 
to concede, but not quite clever enough 
when caught kissing the footman to impro- 
vise an explanation extending over five 
pages of smallish print. That Mrs. Bem- 
nant's explanation was theoretically possible 
is the most that can be admitted. ' A Dress 
Behearsal' promises well, but falls off sadly, 
affording a lamentable eicample of unused 
opportunity. Of cleverness of the still-one- 
move-ahead sort, ' How Von Bachnitz G^ve up 
Play ' is an admirable example. Altogether, 
the stories do not kindle any great enthu- 
siasm, but cheerfully we admit that they have 
amused us. As the author says in a charm- 
ingly nonchalant preface of four lines, 'that 
is the only excuse for their republication.' 

We have also received : Sporting Adven^ 
iures of Monsieur Lolotte and Hie Frimds, By 
Blake Lamond (Digby, Long, and Co. Is.), 
an amusing account of the misadventures of 



a pleasure-loving Frenchman; The Matter of 
Hullingham Manor, by Bernard Weatwofth 
(Digby, Long, and Co. Is.), a sensatioiul 
story of crime and its detection ; Sveet'Seentei 
Grass, by Neville Marion (Digby, Long, and 
Co. J 8.), an Indian story ; Small Concerns, by 
Frances England (Digby, Long, and Co. la); 
Watched by Wolves, by Linden Meadows (The 
Boxburghe Press. 28. 6d.), a series of animal 
stories ; The Blasted Life (The Boxburghe 
Press. Is.), the story of a mined career; 
KaiMeen's Atonement and For Love ofMarjorU 
(William Stevens, Ltd. Is. 6d. each), addi- 
tions to the familiar 'Family Storyteller' 
series ; Lucretia, by Miss Katharine A. 
Richards (Gleorffe Stoneman. Is.) ; The Kinjef 
the Dacoits and The Fate of Lord Old6itry 
(James Henderson. 8d. each), in ike'Siidgit 
Story Books ' series. 

An Angel of EvU, by Gertrude Warden 
(William Stevens, Ltd. Is. 6d.), is a liTely 
story of the sensational order which comes to 
us in the familiar 'Family Story-Teller' 
series. We have also received BeeUsimei if 
the Sea, by Victor (hunt (Aberdeen : Koran 
and Co. Is.), a story of Scotch fisher life; 
FenaHh, by D. C. Parkinson; ShihholetK bj 
Katharine Eenell ; and In a Web of Oold, bV 
Bita BnsselL (Digby Long and Co. Is. each.) 



BIBLE-C LASS PB IMBBS.» 

Ii* we had to point out a series of model text- 
books at once scholarly, attractive in style, 
and quite absurdly cheap considering the 
quality, we should, without hesitation, name 
these < Primers ' edited by Professor Salmond, 
of Aberdeen. There must by now be sone 
thirty of them ranging over a wide field- 
Scripture History, Church History, Sacred 
Biography, Apologetics, and Christian Ethiei 
It is unnecessary to do more than recommend 
books that can be bought for sixpence apiece, 
but if among those of onr readers who Talne 
instruction on these subjects there are any 
who do not know the series we hope they will 
quickly make acquaintance with it. Mr. 
Kilpalnick's Christian Conduct is a fitting 
supplement to his admirable 'ChriitiAn 
Character.* Professor Davidson's The MtiU 
and the Restoration is worth the attention of i 
far larger circle than that ooneemed with 
Bible-c&Mses. It is a snoall book on a greftt 
subject by a recognised master. Some of the 
volumes of the series are more limited in tlie 
audience they address. This one is specially 
welcome now because the higher critioiimbafl 
made its period a crucial one. If from eo 
many good books at the service of intelligent 
Christians of the Church Universal we are to 
make our selection, the list must include this 
new one of Dr. Davidson's, Profeeaor 
Skinner's ' Historical Connection Between the 
Old and New Testament,* and the late Mr. 
Thomson's 'David,' with which, if ^ 
remember rightly, this excellent series beftn* 
Mr. Muirhead's 'handbook,' The Tifmo^ 
Christ, belongs to another series of a more 
advanced kind but hardly less valuable thw 
the 'primers,' and it may be said todowr 
the average student what Schflrer's gww 
work does for the teacher. With Hendewon • 
'Palestine,' Pairweather's 'Prom the Ej"« 
to the Advent,' and Mr. Muirhead's book » 
reader ^nay feel himself fairly supplied wiw 
aU that is necessary for the in*«^?^ 
appreciation of the conditions under wmcn 
the foundations of the Christian Chuijh wew 
laid. Mr. Muirhead has read and digeswa 
aU the best literature on his period, andwe 
result isabook as delightful as it m in^f*^ 
tive. . 

• CbristiaBOo&daot. By B«t. T. E. Kilp^j^/Bi 
The Exile and the Bestoration. ^/.^u.Varfhi 
DaTid«)n, D.D. 'BiWeKJlMS Piimeri.' (B«»»"^ 
T. and T. Clark. 6d. eooh.) ^ ^.^ jUJi 

The Times of Chriet. Br L. A. ¥S^!SL W 
• Handbooks for Bihle^aaasee.' (T.andl.O'tf*' "• 
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CAPTAIN CUELLAE .• 



Whih, towards ' the cloie of a lovely wann 
•ammer's day/ that gallant merchant ship, 
rkjBied about by Macanlay, came full sail to 
P^mouth Bay, her captain and crew, doubt- 
1^ little recked that they were ringing up 
the curtain on a drama so great that even yet 
the Tolnmes are not complete that shall con- 
tun the history of it. For the most part, 
however, in our English way, we hare been 
Motent with the Armada story as it has 
iBpressed itself upon the imaginations of 
dwellers on these island shores. We like to 
bedn with Plymouth Hoe and the bowls and 
end with a rague reference to the Hebrides 
ind the wild coasts of Connaught which com- 
pleted the ruin of ' the fatuous attempt of the 
presumptuous Philip/ The rest is all compre- 
hended in Collier's statement that ' only iifty- 
thzee shattered hulks reached Spain.' 

As Mr. Fronde showed us some time since, 
in Longman's, the history of the Armada 
from the Spanish point of view is not less 
interesting. More particularly is this the 
ease where it is related by a veracious 
chronicler such as Captain Cuellar, whose 
itirring fragment of autobiography was one 
ci the sources of information relied upon by 
Mr. Froude. Captain Cuellar was commander 
of the Ban Pedro, but was deposed from his 
command by reason of insubordinate con- 
doct while the Armada lay off the coast of 
Prsnce. Thenceforward he sailed in the 
vessel of the Jndge Advocate or Provost 
Marshal, and it was while on board this ship 
that Cuellar was wrecked in Sligo Bay and 
only JQst escaped with his life, l^ing hurled 
on the shore after floating in on a hatchway, 
'nnable to stand, all covered with blood, and 
tory much injured.' Stranded on a coast 
littered with the wrecKage of his own and 
other ships. Captain Caellar found himself in 
desperate plight, wounded, half-naked, starv- 
ing. Soon he chanced upon a monastery, but 
this was hardly reassuring, seeing that it 
eontained 'images of the Saints burned and 
completely ruined, and twelve Spaniards 
hanging within the church by the act of the 
Xnglish Lutherans, who went about searching 
fw 08 to make an end of all of us who had 
Mcaped from the perils of the sea.' Leaving 
this inhospitable foundation the wanderer 
^M set upon by 'savages' — all strangers 
vore 'barbarians' to the Spaniards, the 
^Jweks of their day— and stripped of a gold 
(h^ of the value of a thousand reals and of 
forty-five gold crown pieces he had sewn into his 
clothing. But for the interference of a young 
girl, 'most beautiful in the ertreme,' he con- 
foases it would have gone even harder with 
nin. Then he fetched a compass for some 
. "wmitains, most probably the Dartry moun- 
tains, in which direction lived, he had heard, 
'a moat important savage,' a great friend of 
MO King of Si>ain. On the way, however, he 
wDin with otiier Spaniards, and made a bold 
IJMh for the coast with nineteen compatriots, 
toe ohject being to fall in with a Spaniiih 
•hip said to be standing off the coast on 
the look-out for any Spaniards who had 
^^capod with their lives. A wounded leg 
pWTonted him from keeping up with the 
I partj, and then, after further adventures, 
comprising a rencontre with a clergyman and 
another with a blacksmith, Cuellar struck 
^n the clan MacClancy, subject to the 
Q^Boorte. With them, on their island 
•J^ o' Itoesdogher, in the midst of Lough 
*M?in, he f or some time lived, holding out 
l^J^Jtgreat spirit against a siege by the Lord 
JJ^P'rty Fitzwilliam, 'the great Governor of 
»o Queen ' in Ireland. The Spanish captain 
*^oar8 to have made himself so agreeable, if 



not essential, to the Connaught chief of the 
wild Irish, that pressure was brought upon 
him to continue his abode ; so much so, in- 
deed, that Cuellar and four Spanish soldiers, 
fearing that they might be detained against 
their will, determined to leave unobserved, 
and departed before dawn, ' travelling by the 
mountains and desolate places.' In twenty 
days they reached Dunluce, the scene of the 
loss of many Spanish nobles. Chellar, in 
perils oft from military scouts scouring the 
country in all directions for Spaniards, 
eventually crossed over to Scotland, whence 
ultimately he took ship to Antwerp. 

The narrative of these wanderings affords 
interesting, at times even exciting reading, 
and his simple chatty way of telling them 
bears the impress of truth. The book con- 
tains Cuellar's own narrative, translated by 
Mr. Robert Crawford for the first time from 
Captain Duro's ' History of the Invincible 
Armada.' This narrative was indited in Ant- 
werp in the form of a letter to a Spanish 
friend whose identity does not seem to have 
been established. Besides this thwe is a 
paper, re- written and extended, contributed 
by Mr. Hugh Alhngham to the Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology, the chief object of 
which is to identify the places mentioned in 
Captain Cnellar's story. 



international. The writers of school histories, 
if (they intend their work for the whole 
Union, though they may themselves be free 
from' bias, will have now a perplexing task, 
and it is not surprising to hear that in the 
South there is a demand for histories written 
from the Southern point of view. To write 
from an impartial point of view would be 
difficult enough even for a foreigner if he 
had any strong feeling about slavery, but for 
a native either of Korth or South ahnost 
impossible. The impossible, however, is 
sometimes done. 



SEPTEMBER REVIEWS, 



•fi^^ttin Cuellar's AdTentores ia Connaolit and 
X**?* By Hugh AlHngham, M.B.I.A., and Robert 
^vtoid.M.A. (EUiot Stock. 2s.} 



THE NORTH AMBMCAN, 

Peofessob^Goldwin Smith expresses his 
opinion that the influence of American 
school liistories in stimulating ill-will 
against Enfi;land has been exaggerated 
by Mr. Chauncey Depew and others. The 
fault he finds is that those histories lack 
literary art. The language is poor, and 
the story is not well told. He says : 

A large, and what appears a disproportion- 
ate, space is given, perhaps even in the later 
histories, to the Bevolutionary War, and 
the details of that war, some of which, of 
course, are exasperating, since the royal 
armies unquestionably committed excesses, 
are narrated with disagreeable minuteness. 
But it is not necessary to ascribe this to 
deliberate malice. The Bevolutionary War 
does, in fact, fill rather a large space in the 
comparatively brief annals of the United 
States. Its chief actors are the national 
heroes and the national types of patriotic 
virtue. Its incidents, or those of the war of 
1812, are about the only matter by which an 
ungifted American writer can hope to enliven 
his work and appeal to the imagination of 
young readers. It is not in American school 
histories alone that a disproportionate space 
is occupied by the annals of war. Thirst of 
martial glory is nowhere extinct, and nothing 
is so picturesque as a battle. It is not easy 
to present in a form interesting to a child a 
series of political events and characters, the 
issues between Jefferson and Hamilton, the 
struggles beti7een Adams and Jaclcson, or even 
the political contest with slavery. Nor 
can an ordinary writer lend picturesqueness 
to the progress of social improvement, of 
commerce, or of invention. 

It unluckily happens that Great Britain is 
the only foreign nation with which the 
Americans have waged wars whereof they 
have much reason to be proud, for few would 
deem victory over such enemies as the 
Mexicans very glorious, even if that war had 
not been waged in the special interest of 
slavery. All the American trophies before 
1861 were trophies of success over the 
British. The North has now another set of 
trophies. But the enemy in this case was not 
foreign, at least was not regarded as foreign, 
though the war was in its real character 



OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

[FiBST NOTIOl.] 

MR. BARRIB AS J0UMNALI8T. 
Mb. J. A. HAMinBRTOK, the editor of The 
Nottingham Express, gives some interesting 
details in The Temple concerning Mr. J. M. 
Barrie's early days in journalism. Mr. 
Barrie joined the staff of The Nottingham 
Journal early in the year of 1888. The paper 
is now no longer in existence, and there are 
few, if any, who ever remember to have met 
Mr. Barrie in the lace town except a foreman 
printer who is now running a hotel, and 
dwelling with delight on the recollection of 
past days with Barrie in the dingy office of 
the Journal. Several extracts from Mr. 
Barrie's notes and articles in the Journal are 
g^ven, the following being characteristic : 

' A great deal of nonsense will be talked 
over the Queen's book for the next nine days. 
It is said that too many benefits were 
showered upon John Brown, but that is non- 
sense. In the new book the Queen tells how 
she presented her attendant on one occasion 
with an oxidised silver biscuit-box, which 
drew tears from his eyes and the exclamation 
that this was too much. " God knows it is 
not," is Her Majesty's remark, and I cannot 
see that it was.' 



HoAern Opera Houses and Theatres. 

By Edwin O. Sachs. Vol. II. This hand- 
some and exhaustive work, which was com* 
menced by the publication of the first volume 
last year, is designed to be completed in three 
volumes ; so that with the issue of this vol- 
ume a very fair idea of the publication as a 
whole may be obtained. What we said of the 
first volume in our issue of July 8, 1896, must 
necessarily hold good of the second, and 
nothing further in the way of criticism can 
be advanced. Certainly no praise that we 
can bestow on the work is likely to be 
excessive. We learn from a prefatory 
note, as well as from the absence o 
his name on the title-page that the entire 
honour of this volume belongs to Mr. 
Sachs, Mr. Ernest A. E. Woodrow being 
unable to co-operate in the production of 
this volume, as he did in the first. The 
chief examples of theatrical architecture illus- 
trated and described in the new volume are, 
in Great Britain: 'Her Majesty's,' 'Lyric,* 
' Garrick,' ' Empire,' and ' Oxford* in London i 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford ; the ' Grand ' at Leeds j and the *New* 
at Cambridge. France is represented by the 
National Opera House, National 'Opera 
Comique,' and the 'Eden Variety Theatre^;' 
»U o£ which are at Paris. Other theatrts 
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dealt with are : ' Lessing ' at Berlin ; Monici- 
pal Opera House, Frankfort; National, 
Athens; Mnnicipal, Geneva; Court Opera 
House, Vienna; Czech National, Prague; 
Municipal^ Botterdam; and 'Lirico,' Milan. 
When completed Mr. Sach's handsome work 
will certainly become the standard authority 
on the subject. (B. T. Batsford. 12 guineas.) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. The 
two original rolumes are included in one, in 
this cheap and attractive reissue. The tales 
of British ralour are illustrated with 300 
pictures. (Cassell and Co., Ltd. Ss. 6d.) 

A Dead Man'e Thoughte. By the Bey. Edgar 
Foster, M.A. Cantab., Vicar of Lindsey, Ips- 
wich. A clergyman, who was a pupil of the 
illustrious orator, Francois Delsarte, and has 
written much on elocution and speech — not- 
ably on 'JThe Art of Preaching * — gives us in 
this volume of twelve sermons specimens of 
his own preaching. The title of the first 
sermon is the title of the book. We know 
that this is a frequent habit with preachers 
who print their sermons for a volume, but in 
the present instance it is certainly misleading, 
and, we think, unwise. Of the sermons them- 
selves we feel bound to write with apprecia- 
tion. They are thoughtful, interesting, and 
impressive, and decidedly above the average. 
If Mr. Foster's ' delivery ' is at all equal to 
his sermon-thought and style, we should say 
that his hearers, even in a Suffolk country 
village, must be glad to listen to him, and 
derive benefit from the privilege. (The Box- 
burghe Press, and Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

The Englieh Church, the Priest, and the Altar. 
By Francis Peek. This is a vigorous 
Protestant manifesto called forth by Canon 
Knox Little's ' Sacerdotalism.' It endeavours 
to show, in answer to that book, that the 
Sacerdotal doctrine is contrary both to the 
declared principles of the English Church and 
to primitive Christianity. The Prayer Book 
contains, as Mr. Peek shows, abundant 
Protestant material in which the Evangelical 
Churchman can securely entrench himself. 
Unfortunately, however, for the complete 
triumph of his views, there is room in it also 
for his Bitualist opponent. The controversy 
as to their relative claims to loyal Churoh- 
manship will, under existing conditions, be 
endless, and that for the simple reason that 
the book they fight over speaks with two 
voices. Mr. Peek has firmer ground when he 
deals with the sacerdotal pretension in the 
light of New Testament principles. His con. 
tention that the priestism of the Anglican 
clergy is producing a growing alienation 
amongst the laity is, we believe, well 
founded. The brochure, which is written in 
an interesting style, is embellished with some 
taldng engravings. (Ijawrence and BuUon, 
Ltd.) 

Creed and Conduct : A Series of Beadings 
for Each Week in the Tear from Dr. Alexander 
McLaren. Selected and Arranged by the Be v. 
George Coates. A book which will probably 
be very welcome to a large nxunber of readers. 
Mr. Coates has hit upon a happy thought. No 
living preacher could furnish such excellent 
material for the plan which he has carried 
out with marked success. He has not pre- 
pared the chapters in sermon form, ' but has 
gathered as much as he could from different 
sermons, tiie Doctor's whole teaching on the 
aubjeots named.' He must have found it 
often a difficult and even perplexing task, and 
probably various portions could not be 
taken out of their original setting without 
bere and there slightly injuring the exact 
teaching which was at first given. The 'piec- 



ing together' could hardly be accomplished 
without a certain measure of disadvantage. 
But Dr. Madaren gave his ' ready and gra- 
cious acquiescence in the publication of the 
volume/ so that we can have little cause for 
compl^nt, although Mr. Coates' words do not 
imply that the great preacher xead either the 
manuscript or the 'proofs.' Anyway, it is an 
excellent and most acceptable book ; ipid the 
editor has spared innumerable students of 
Dr. Maclaren's sermons an incomputable 
amount of work, for which he is to be warmly 
thanked. Apart from a preacher's study table 
— and what preacher can afford to be unfami- 
liar with Dr. Maclaren's sermons P — these brief 
and inteiesting chapters furnish quiet Sunday 
reading for Christian people in our own country 
and in many parts of the world. (Charles H. 
Kelly, ds. 6d.) 

The Livee of the Saints, By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. Vol. VI. This revised, enlarged, 
and abundantly illustrated new edition has 
now completed the first half of the year. 
'June' includes many important 'lives' of 
the first rank : The Martyrs of Lyons, Boni- 
face (an admirable memoir), Columba (thirty- 
six pages of Mr. Baring-Gould at his best), Leo 
III., Basil the Great, St. Peter, and St. Paul 
We note with satisfaction that the last-named 
life is free from the doubtful matter that dis- 
tinguished the author's recent ' Study.' How 
discriminative Mr. Baring-Gould can be is 
well shown by the introductory paragraph to 
the story of Alban of Verulam. (J. C. Nimmo. 
68. net.) 

Earth*s Preparation for Man, as Given in 
Genesis J. and JL An Exposition on the Lines 
suggested by the late Bev. DrxPye Smith. 
By the Bev. Henry J. Alcock, M.A., T.C.D., 
late Vicar of Wellington, Salop. The author 
discusses, with an easy confidence as to his 
own conclusions, the meaning of ' earth ' and 
' day,' which are, he says, *pivot words in the 
first chapter of Genesis.' With respect to the 
former of the two words, he understands it to 
be used in that chapter in a restricted local 
sense; and the second as not meaning ' a pro- 
longed age,' but a day in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, * either a space of twenty- 
four hours, or else that time when the 
earth is enlightened by the sun, save when a 
figurative meaning is suggested by the con- 
text.' Mr. Alcock might perhaps have given 
us a better book if he had omitted his sharp 
allegations against the higher critics. (James 
Nisbet and Co. Is.) 

Frotn Our Dead Selves to Higher Things, A 
Course of Human Experience and Progressive 
Development. By Frederick James Gant, 
F.B.C.S. (Second and complete Edition.) A 
clever and thoughtful book by a Fellow of 
the Boyal College of Surgeons. It is also 
earnest and devout. The author writes very 
convincingly upon the Two Deaths ; the Soul 
dying in the Living Body, and the Soul in 
Slavery, and its Death ; and he passes on to 
treat of the Soul's Awakening in its Various 
Powers, in a re-birth through an apprehension 
of a Personal Perfection, and an Awakening 
of Desire and Affection ; of Imagination and 
Intellect; and also of Conscience and a 
Bevelation of Jehovah, leading on to a brief 
treatment of man's need of a Deliverer, and 
the Incarnation of a Bedeemer and Bestorer 
of his moral nature in Jesus Christ. Without 
professing to agree step by step with this 
thoughtful writer, we are free to say that his 
little book is worthy of careful study. A 
surgeon who knows many aspects of a portion 
of nis theme, as only such a man could, is 
able to treat of these with something like 
authority, seeing that he also brings to his 
work the deeper fitness of a Christian. 
(Bailli^re, Tindall, and Cox; and James 
Nisbet and Co. 8b. 6d.^ 

OuesHs at Truth, Selections from the work 
of Augustus and Julius Howe. Herein have 
boon collected by Gertrude Girdlestone some 



of the more epigrammatic of the tolerablj 
well-known 'guesses,' which have been before 
the, reading public more or less since 1827. 
Many of them are extremely suggestive, aiid 
if it be necessary for pabulum to be supplied 
in this somewhat indigestible form there is, 
perhaps, no more wealthy mine. The selective 
process appears to have been jndieiooslj 
conducted. (George Boutledge and Sons. 
Ltd. Is.) 

Our Bahy : For Mothers and Nwrset, This is 
a fifth and revised edition of Mrs. Lan^^n 
Hewer's generallr lucid and helpful little 
work, which was first published early in 189L 
It deals with all matters that may be supposed 
to concern the health and comfort of littie 
ones, and gives many a valuable hint that 
will be specially welcome to inexperienced 
mothers. Now and again the author displajB 
a lack of discretion and a tendency to be 
assertive. For instance, she advocates vac- 
cination and insists on three places, and she . 
strongly believes in brandy as a valuable and 
even necessary medicine. There are quite a 
number of people who object to vaccination at 
all, and a still greater number would sooner a 
child died than allow it to taste alcohol in any 
shape or form. (Bristol : John Wright and 
Co. Is. 6d.) 

Holy Week Ceremonial, By H. J. Feasey. 
Wb cannot say we are very sympathettcally 
in touch with ' Ancient English ' ecclesiastiod 
rites and ceremonies, and this volume would, 
by Charles Lamb, have been numbered among 
books that are no books. Nevertheless, it 
must be allowed that it contains some very 
curious evidence as to the accessories of devo- 
tion that were accounted helpful by oar 
unreformed forbears. In one respect Mr. 
Feasey's work is likely to be serviceable to 
antiquarians. It is a treasury of facts, every 
one of them supported by precise references 
to documents. (Thomas Balcer. 78. net.) 

BroumMig*s Verse-Form : Its Organic ChO' 
racter, Mr. Arthur Beatty in a long essay 
discusses the great poef s faculty of express- 
ing his conception of the truth * in the way 
which is determined for art by the very 
nature of art itself.' It is not enough for a 
poet, as Browning himself hinted, to see the 
truth ; he must also see beauty as necessarily 
connected with the truth, and satisfy the 
whole nature of the reader by showing the 
troth and beauty, not separately, but fnsed 
together in one oriranic, concrete whole. Mr. 
Beatty shows how this ideal was fulfilled by 
the great poet, and how his technique imparted 
and added emphasis to his thought. (Col- 
umbia (Jniversity, New York : the Author.) 

The Story of the Prayer-Booh, By William 
A. Leonard. The author of this booklet 
thinks to enlighten the ignorance of ' Chnroh- 
men, Wesleyans, and Dissenters ffenerally,' 
but we find little to commend in his effort. , 
(Bristol : Leonard and Co. Is. 6d.) 



*ii* Puklishers, when sending hooks for rmsw, 
wovU greatly oUige 5y mentioninf the frieu. 



•»• Ths Editor does not holdhimself r«jKm- 
eihle for the custody or return of unsoUcM 
conlribuiions, even when stamps are sent, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



WILL AHfD SHALL. 
Sib,-— Perhaps you will allow me afewlinai 
in reply to the comments which have ap- 
peared on my letter published in your issue 
of August 27. 1 am obliged to your correspon- 
dents who have informed me where and inien 
the rule as to the correct useof 'wiU'ftnd 
' shall ' has been laid down. My statement 
that ' I shall rejoice if I have beto aafcici- 
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teted' was linoerely made. Bat thoagh Mr. 
^irtij, Mr. Bain, and Mr. Denny were before 
D0, the words are as mach misplaced as ever, 
and the reason is^ I should say, that a role 
goTsming their use is still wanting in the 
elementary grammars from which children 
are taught. At any rate, the fact remains. 

I obwrye a tone of annoyance and irri- 
tabOify in the letters of some of your Scotch 
correspondents, for which I have not given 
jostification. J. C. Thomson says, ' Educated 
Scotchmen are not as ignorant of the English 
language' as I think they are. I have not 
made sny aocnsation of ignorance. I have 
known, and know, many educated Scotchmen, 
and I should not use disrespectful language 
about them or their country men. But it is 
itill a fact that many Scotchmen and Irish- 
men, educated or not, niisapply the words 
'vill' and 'shall.' The Daily Newt of 
September 9, in a leading article, says : ' As to 
xjuJl" and "will" most Americans, like 
most Scotchmen, use the word "will" too 
frequently to the neglect of '* shall."* 
Another sentence leads me to conclude that 
ths article was written by a Scot. 

One correspondent oifers the suggestion 
tikftt when a Sootchman uses ' will ' for * shall ' 
be does it for a joke, and, referring to Mr. 
Beckeand Mr. Barrie, says that 'they were 
▼ailing for an English audience.' It is to be 
prsRumed, then, that Scotchmen keep the rule 
amongst themselves, and only break it when 
English persons are present. I do not see 
vhere the joke oomes in, but I appreciate the 
bnmour of the explanation. Another corres- 
pondent quotes Lindley Murray to show that 
a foreigner, not a Scotchman, was the hero 
of the drowning story. Well, Lindley Murray, 
though an American, had a Scotch name, and 
be may have attempted to shift the respon- 
Bibility. Foreigners, in fact, are gpiven to the 
o^Mwite error, namely, the use of ' shall ' for 
'will.' 

I am glad to learn from your columns that 
tbe subject is to be dealt with by an eminent 
Irishman, and I hope that the correspondence 
in Tei Litxbabt Wobld may have done 
•omething towards uniformity. — I am, youris 
laithfulJy, 

Alfbid Janxs. 



QUBRISB. 

[The Editor doea not guaranUe imm9d%aU 
mriion of queries, and cannot enter into eorre- 
•po»d«nce rtgarding their non-intertion, JVill 
*onnpond6ntt please tori(f clsarly i^J 

AuTHOBs Wanted— 
Of a poem containing the f oUoirtng vers* t 
"Neath cloistered boaghs, each floral bell that 
Bwingeth 
And tolls its perf nme on tbe passing air, 
iCakes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
Aoall to prayer. 

Of the lines: 

'The silence that is in tbe starrr sky, 
The sleep that is amongst the lonely hills.' 
^B. H. 
Of tbe lines : 

'Bat if, as blindfold fates are tossed, 
Thro' some one man this life be lost, 
Shall soul not somehow pay for soul i * 
qnoted in Maxwell Qray's ' Heart of tbe Storm.' 
-C.J.C. 



ItinKiNCKS Wanted— 

^ Where did Gaillaume Goizot obtain this 
K^eieuz adieu/ whiohhepatA into the mouth 
o( Alonin in * Alfred le Grand ' P ' ma cellule ! 
doiioe et ch^re retraite, que voilait de toutes 
pvts no arbre <mu de milie chansons^ petite 
forit tonjotirs obargde de verdure et de flours ! 
I* possie t'a quittde, un troupe inoonnue t'a 
jiiQrp4e, Horace ni Hom^re ne te visiteront plus, 
ij noit sombre ohasse T^olat saor6 du jour.' — 
H^itNidd. 



Lombard rule in Italy has disappeared from 
Monsa, but is said to have been there in 1783. 
When was it lost, and howi^S. G. D. 

BaXiDWIN II.— What was the relationship of 
this king of Jerusalem to his predecessors, the 
brothers Godfrey de Bouillon and Baldwin I. ? 
Anderson boldly makes him * nephew,' but for 
that I can discover no warrant. Colonel Conder, 
in *Tho Ijatin Kingdom of Jerusalem,' savs 
'cousin.' In * L'Art de Verifier les Dates' he 
is simply called parent^ but I fail in that work to 
trace the relationship. May I also ask which is 
right in *L'Art de V.' (ed. 1783), II. 762, which 
makes Ide (daughter of Godefrot le Barbu) the 
wife of EustaohelL, or, III. 108, which makes 
her the wife of Arnold I. of Oleves P Baldwin II. 
(n. 631) seems to have no connection with either 
of these husbands of Ide, who is, by Anderson, 
made his mother. As my inquiry is caviare to the 
general, perhaps I may ask for a line addressed 
to the care of The Litbbabt Wobld.— Custos. 



ANSWERS. 
IWhen anewering queriet, kindly give the date 

of query. All atuwers are to be deemed gro- 

tuitoue. Letters addressed to qus^iets, eare vf 

Editor, cannot he forwarded,^ 

AuTHOB Found- 
To A. B. SUTHEELAND.— 

' The night hath a thousand eyes, and the day but 
one,* 

is by Bourdillon.— P. E. E. 

Ebferenob Found- 
To Andbeon Blacquiere (September 10).— 
The reference is to ' A Series of Genaine Letters 
between Henry and Frances,' poblished by 
Johnston in Ludgate-street ; the second edition 
was published in 1761. They were believed to be 
a genuine 'corrfspondenoe. — Student. The 
* Early Diary of Frances Bnrney ' (edited by Mrs. 
Eaine Ellis) shows Miss Barney as a reader and 
critic of the * Letters of Htmry and Frances' 
(about 1760), concerning whioh old book and its 
authorship the editor adds a note.— W. Dent. 

PuBLiSHBBs Found — 

To P. G.— (1) Geo. Philip and Son. (2) GasseU 
and Co. 

To F.— Messrs. Metzler and Co., 42. Great 
Marlborongh-street, W., are the publishers of 
Miss Lehmann's ' In a Persian Garden.'— F. E.E. 



To E. A. B. (September 10).— The object of the 
Fabian Society is the spread of Socialism ; its 
office is at 276, Strand, and partionlars could be 
obtained from the secretary. The Society takes 
its name from the Eoman general, Q. Fabins 
Mazimus, who was celebrated for his caution in 
war.— Harbt Nidd. 

To Weekly Subsobibeb.— See any classical 
dictionary. 
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A LIVELY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 



We have often heard women writers 
reproached for their want of appreciation 
of humour ; but no one who reads Mrs. 
Rayner's The Typewriter Girl will admit 
the truth of this contention. In a 
Bequefnoe of liyelj chapters Juliet Apple- 
ton, aged twenty-two, late of Girton, tells 
how she faced the world armed with a 
^-lock typewriter, a fund of good 
humour, and indomitable pluck. We 
forget, though ! She had Commissioner 
Liii— her dog, a bicycle, and six-and- 
sevenpence as well. But even including 
these, her assets were admittedly meagre. 
Nowise daunted, she faced the position, 
&Bd by dint of energetic pushing dis- 
coTered what she termed ' the magnificent 
post of shorthand and type-writer 
(female) ' to a legal firm in Southampton- 
i^>w. Her experiences here were most 
anraging. Here is her own account of 



The morning and afternoon were taken np 
in expanding letters and copying drafts of 
foments. Their style was execrable. The 
pnnciptl Terb adroitly concealed itself : the 
pniieipal adjective was usually 'aforesaid.' 
^ow. regarded as an epithet, I find • afere- 
s&id ' colourless. Its monotony bored me. I 
luggested to Ahasuerus that his prose might 
he enriched by a greater variety of graphic 
^j^ctives snch aa ' amethystine,' ' prismatic,' 
'opalescent,' 'empyrean,' or even 'colosaai'; 
hnt he stared at me coldly, and replied in a 
cort voice that learal phraseology was 
necetiarlly limited. The Grand Vixier, also, 
^vsUerly rejected my mild suggestions for 
^n enlarged vocabulary. He contended that 
I aboold model my composition on Chitty on 
Coatrod. He was right, of course; but I 
foood the iteration of ' provided always ' in 
that well of legal English intensely irksome. 

Less than a week sufficed to show this 
Volatile young lady that her surroundings 
were not congenial, and hearing of an 
wperimental colony of Anarchists near 

•ThiTypt-WrHar Girl. BTdiTe Pratt B:ijn«r. 
IC. Arthur FMnoD, Ltd. 8i.6d.) 



Horsham she resolved to abandon her 
post and go and throw in her lot with 
them. Coming to this conclusion, she 
tells us : 

I went home to my solitary room at once, 
and sat down to my private and particular 
Barlock—the same on which I am inditing 
these present memoirs — to write out my 
resignation to Flor and Fingelman. 

' Qbntlemen, 

'WHEUEAS I, the undersigned, have 
worked for three days and upwards, be the 
same more or less, to my great discomfort, in 
your dingy, stingy, musty, and fusty office ; 
Rud WHEREAS I have found the post of 
Shorthand and Type-writer (female) which 
you have deigned to bestow upon me, in the 
aforesaid office, highly disagreeable to my 
mind and brain, owing as well to the impurity 
of the air as to the duloess and monotony of 
the terms employed in it { and WHEBBAS I 
am now desiroui of seeking other and more 
congenial employment elsewhere than in the 
aforesaid dinginess, stinginess, mustiness, and 
f U8tines8,as herein designated, NOW THERE- 
FORE, This Indenture Witneaseth and know 
all men by these presents, that I have made 
up my mind not to return to your messuage or 
tenement this afternoon, nor on any subse- 
quent date, but to relinquish entirely the 
aforesaid post of Shorthand and Type-writer 
(female) with all and sandry the emoluments 
or salaries thereto pertaining, and to say 
good-bye to you, the aforesaid Flor and 
Fiogelman, and to your Grand Vizier and 
other faithful satellites. In witness whereof 
I have hereto set my hand and seal, this 
twenty-first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord, Ac., &c. 

'JULIET APPLETON.' 

I put it into an envelope and dropped it 
into the post ; then I turned again on my 
way, a Free Woman. 

Obtaining funds by means of the 
necessary though much maligned pawn- 
broker, Miss Appleton settles her affairs 
in London, and, mounted on her bicycle 
with ' Commissioner Lin ' in attendance, 
she proceeds to the limited land of 
freedom. Her appeal to be taken 
into membership is unique and very 
laughable : 

At the far end of the field, under shelter of 
a hedge which backed it to the north, I saw 
a slender, pale-faced young man in a blue 
Continental blouae, digging a trench with a 
pick, to whose use he was evidently but little 
accustomed. 

* Are you Rothenburg ? ' I asked in French. 
He looked up and smiled. My costume took 

his fancy. ' I am,' he answered in the same 
language, but with a marked Alsatian accent. 
' What do you want with me, comrade ? ' 

* I am an anarchist,' I said, simply, rushing 
straight to the point. ' I wish to join your 
community.' 

He laid down his pick, and came up out of 
the trench. I could see him better now— a 
pallid, anajmic young man, with a high 
narrow forehead, watery restless eyes, thin 
yellow hair, and twitching hands that played 
nervouisly aJl the time with a shadowy mono* 
tacho. I judged him at sight the very type 
of an eager-hearted ineffectual enthusiast-— a 
man born to failure as the sparks fiy upward. 

He looked me over, all surprised. ' We are 
a party of working men,* he objected, at last; 
' artisans, sempstresses, labourers. We do not 
desire or court the aid of the bourgeois.' 

Now, I can endure most things, but not to 
be called a hourgeoise, I coloured a little, I 
suppose ; at any rate, I answered, ' I am an 
ouvrih'e myself. I have nothing to do with 



the hourgeoitU, I have ridden down from 
London to link my fate with yours. Are you 
the head of this colony P ' 

He flushed somewhat in turn — or, rather, 
faint streaks of pink stole over that bloodless 
face. * We have no head,' he answered. ' We 
are thorough-going anarchists. Equality is 
our aim. Since when do you belong to our 
party?' 

' Since I was bom,' I retorted, boldly. * I 
am anarchic by nature. Wherever there is 
a government, 1 am always against it. Let 
me loin your band — and I promise dis- 
obedience.' 

He eyed me suspiciously. This confession 
of faith seemed rather to disturb than to re- 
assure him. He paused a moment. ' How 
did you hear of us ? ' 

'Casually, in an eating-house in London, 
from a Cambridge economist who had been 
here to see yon. When he spoke of you, I 
thought to myself, *' These are the people I 
want. I recognise my kind. I must go and 
join them."' 

* Ha ! He was a co-operator. A voluntary 
co-operator. But he had not the whole truth. 
If he sent yon here, you may be wrong~you 
are, perhaps, a Marxian ? ' 

I perceived that there was an orthodozv 
and a heterodoxy of anarchism; in which 
case, of course, I should be on the heterodox 
side. * You will find me sound,' I said, seeking 
to temporise, 'in my uncompromisingly 
anarchic anarchism of anarchy.' I thought I 
could hardly be more mutinous than that. If 
'twas rebellion they wanted, I was honestly 
prepared to rebel against the rebels. 

He drew out a cheap gun-metal watch. ' It 
is dinner-time,' he said, temporising in 
return. ' The comrades wiA have assembled. 
Come up and discuss. We will see whether 
they are content to accept you as a com- 
panion.' 

I confess I was disappointed. This seemed 
painfully close to a legislative assembly — at 
the very least to a folk-moot or parish 
council. Did they mean to decide things by 
base show of hands ? And if so, wherein did 
your anarchist differ from the ordinary 
coercive governmental authority ? 

In the Utopia I had framed for myself, 
every man (or woman) did that which was 
right in his own eyes— without prejudice to 
his equal freedom to do that which was wrong, 
if he chanced to be so minded. Here, I saw 
justacommon joint-stock company — Anarchy, 
Limited. 

Scarcely less amusing is the description 
of the Anarchist settlement : 

At night we gathered in the Community 
hall and decided the future of Europe. 
Within, as without, it had aneemic brick 
walls, slightly inclined towards jaundice, and 
under its roof we listeood dn^arily while 
Rothenburg settled the map of the twentieth 
century in unofficial harangues. Save for his 
torrent of eloquence I found the hall depres- 
sing. Our Community shared the common 
mania of the sectary for placarding its senti- 
ments. Only here * The Lord is my Shep- 
herd ' and * God Bless our Home ' gave place 
to ' Solidarity de la Race Humaine/ • No King, 
no Laws, no Taxes,' ' Das Land f&r das Volk,' 
* UH bene, ibi Pairia/ and * Free Thought, 
Free Affection.' I read these legends over 
and over till they palled. In another respect 
also my comrades resembled the universal 
schismatic — their interests were confined to a 
single range. They were great on altruism 
but one saw their eyes glaze over the moment 
one diverged from the beaten path of 
anarchic platitude. 

Rothenburg asked me the first day if I 
knew anything of gardening. Anything of 
gardening! I could have told them at a 
glance that their cauliflowers were planted 
three inches too close, while their views on 
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spring carrots were absurdly elementary. I 
had been reared in the country. But i re- 
flected that, even among anarchists, modesty 
befits a woman, and I aflswered that I hoped 

•0. 

Space forbids us to follow Miss 
Juliet Appleton*8 manifold adventures 
in the development of her career 
after she leaves the colony and 
obtains another situation as typist in a 
publisher's office ; but the story is very 
well worth reading. It may not be abso- 
lutely fact all the way through, but 
internal evidence convinces us that Mrs. 
Rayner writes from personal experience, 
or from evidence obtained at first hand. 
The result is the breeziest and most lively 
book that we liave had the pleasure of 
handling for a long time past. Miss 
Appleton is shrewd, sensible, and at times 
flippant, but she is a delightful little 
personage, and no one can follow her 
experiences without admiring the qualities 
which bring her safely through trials 
that are laughable only in her reception 
of them* 



THE ACTOR'S ART.* 



'Mb. Hammerton has kept a judicious 
eye upon essentials ' : so says Sir Henry 
Irving, the most notable living exponent 
of the actor's art. in the foreword which 
he contributes to this volume. Nor is 
the praise undeserved; the author ha$ 
kept an eye upon essentials, with the 
result that he has produced a really 
serviceable as well as a thoroughly 
interesting volume. Mr. Hammerton has 
divided his wolrk into four parts : in the 
first hid deals with the actor's art as a 
whole, and gives some admirable * tips ' 
to would-be Thespians ; in the second he 
gives succinct accounts of the lives and 
opinions of three great actors of the past 
— Garrick, Kean,|and Macready ; while the 
third part contains the opinions on their 
art 01 five-and-twenty notable contem- 
porary actors and actresses ; and finally, 
in the fourth the author deals vnth two 
'Schools' of acting — that of Comedy, 
typified in Edward Compton, and that of 
Tragedy in Osmond Tearle. 

The first and fourth parts should prove 
eminently helpful to dramatic students ; 
the middle two will appeal to the great 
theatre-going public as strongly as to the 
would-be ;&mlet« and Juliets of the 
rising generation. In the third part Mr. 
Hammerton gives brightly written life- 
sketches of living actors, who for the 
most part supplement his account with a 
few words in the first person. One or 
two ' bits * may be quoted as showing the 
quality of the whole. 

Hiss Ellen Terry's Karly Let ton* 

In the moet essential detail of articulation 
I learned much from Mis. Kean even at this 
early period of my apprenticeship ; for 

* The ▲otor's krt. Tb«fttxlcal BemioisoeiiOAS, 
Methods of Study, and AdTioe to Aspiranta, SpeoUUr 
•ontvibatedbrteftaimrAotonof th« Dftj. Edited by 
J. A. HanuaertOQ. Witli PreCetory Not« bj Sir H«nrj 
livipg* (QQorK« fiedwi^y« «i.iMt4 



although that gifted actress mainly directed 
her ioBtroctiona to the grown-np ladies of tn 
company, I was always a willing pupil at her 
little lectures, 'A, E, I, O, XJ, my dear/ she 
used to say, ' are five distinct vowels, so don't 
mix them all up together as if you were 
making a pudding. U you want to say " I 
am going on the river/' say it plainly, and 
don't tell us jou are going up the "rivah" ! 
You must say har, not har ; it is Qod, not 
Gud ; remonstrance, not remonstrance,' and 
so on. As to gesture she would say : 'Use 
your arm from the shoulder, not from the 
elbow. Get your action free, don't stand like 
a trussed fowl.' The value of such teaching 
when the mind is younp^ and impressionable 
cannot well be over-estimated. It has always 
seemed to me, however, that the best ' school 
of acting ' is the theatre, where students may 
go and witness good acting for themselves, 
with their eyes and ears open to the varying 
shades of expression, the propriety of actions, 
and interprecation of character. 

I consider it is a very important thing that 
actors should at an early stage of their careers 
come under the influence of the immortal 
Shakespeare. The Hhakespearian drama is 
the most wholesome of all food for the actor. 
During my juvenile days at the Princess's, 
that theatre was almost entirely given up to 
Shakespeare, and although I was very young 
then, I am conscious that, even as early as 
that^ association with the Shakespearian 
drama was most beneficial to me, and the 
lessons learned almost unconsciously at the 
Princess's have, I am persuaded, been of no 
little use to me in my subsequent career. 

All the actors and actresses appear 
unanimous on one point, and that is 
the essential necessity of hard, unremit- 
ting work to any real dramatic success. 
For example, 

Mr. Lionel Braasli Speaks Oat. 

I find the profession so overstocked with 
would-be actors, and being a prominent 
official on all our theatrical charities, I find 
so many of those persons on our funds, that 
I think a book which suggests methods of 
recruiting our already overstocked ranks 
might, instead of being a blessing, become a 
'curse.' Every one thinks he can act, and 
looks upon any manager who does not engage 
him as a * crass ignoramus/ 

I remember a broken-down gentleman (?) 
who had tried the Stock Exchange^ was after- 
wards a publisher, and failing in each he 
became a wine merchant. He next sold coals 
on commission, but meeting with no success 
in any of these avocations, he said — * I'm d— d 
if I shall not have to turn actor.' 

My theory is that— apart from the absolute 
necessity of possessing the requisite t-alent — 
to become an actor requires a long and 
arduous training, which can only be obtained 
by joining a company like that of Miss 
Thome or Mr. Greet, where pieces are being 
continually changed, and where, by experi- 
ence, a definite line of business may be deter- 
mined upon. 

No man or woman can become a capable 
member of our cratb by merely playing one 
part in a long run, either in town or the 
provinces. They and their methods become 
identified with the one particular part they 
may have played— no matter with what 
success. 

To be an actor or actress requires as much 
study and experience as is wanted for a 
doctor, a lawyer, or an artist. Thirty-five 
years' experience has shown me this. 

Mr. Hammerton has succeeded in 
giving us at one and the same time a 
thoroughly interesting and thoroughly 
unconTentional Tolume. 



TRIED IN THE FIRE.* 

I7 only for the sake of the deyer char* 
acterisation contained in the pages of In 
the CrudibU, this book deserves to be 
distinguished from the ruck of novels; 
but it does not advance to our notice 
armed with only one good quahty. There 
will be few found to deny it several 
graces, prominent among which is some 
effective, though quite unforced, phras- 
ing; proof in plenty that the author 
keeps her eyes open as she walks among 
her f ellow-creatui^ ; and enough of plot 
to attract those who do not greatly love 
the literary polish .dear to the soul of 
the artist. The voracity of the consumer 
of mere incidents will be satisfied by In 
the Crucible, as well as the cultured 
palates of till delighting to receive their 
fiction at the hands of conscientious 
writers. It would be a vain task to 
search for lay-figures in the chapters of 
this book, since Grace Litchfield haa 
filled it with personages each of whom is 
full of vitality and as distinct the 
one from the other as a dried from 
a green pea. General Q-ilfillan, for 
example, with his straightforward tongue 
and domineering disposition, is a studj 
presented with a by no means oonunon 
skill. The General was emphatic in 
diction, and never stayed to mince hia 
words. Sometimes his expressions, if 
not particularly nice, were very much to 
the point. In illustration of what we 
mean we may record his ejaculation when 
Mrs. Everett remarked that Mrs. Van 
Brugh too patently belonged to the lean 
kine — a fact demonstrated somewhat 
forcibly by her low-necked dress. The 
General, glancing at the lady's shoulder- 
bktdes, exclaimed : * God bless my floul, 
she looks like rocks at low tide ! ' Some- 
thing may be forgiven to the old warrior's 
want of taste because of the appropriate- 
ness of the simile. 

The General had two nephews, Russell 
Olney and Lloyd Gilfillan, each of whom 
desired to make the ravishing Leigh 
Cameron his wife. The girl herself 
inclined markedly to Russell, thusproTing 
her good sense ; but when she believed 
him to have erred beyond redemption, 
she gradually yielded to the importunities 
of Lloyd, and finally held out her finger 
for the wedding-ring. Our excerpt wm 
show why she shut her heart againw 
EusseU : 

Hlvli Words. 

•You will not shut my mouth as. Jon do 
your purse!' Philip cried in a pasnont * 
will say what I please, and yon shaU htten w 
me, too. Once for aU, will yon, or wiU yo» 

a, p t 

' No,' said Eu8«ell, setting his teeth together 
• I will help you with yonr house bUls uu J^ 
get straightened out, but I wUl not gjte J^ 
money to gamble with. I will n?*^TJ^L 
my conscience that I sent youagam into wo- 
hells.' 

« That is your lastword . isitP ^ 



• In the Craoibl*. 
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'Yet!' 

• Now you shall have my lasfc word/ cried 
PhUip, hoarse with rage. 

As he spoke a third figure advanced into 
the moonl^;ht ou the terrace. It was Lloyd, 
vbo, last of the club members to leave/ was 
itrolling past, when, recognising Bussell's 
Toiee, he turned to join him. 

' I am not interrupting, am I ?' he asked, 
nonchalantly, becoming conscious as he 
nached them of the unpropitious atmosphere. 
'You look rather warm. Nothing up between 
you fellows, is there ? ' 

The sarcastic dry tone struck on Philip's 
excited nerves as an intended insult. He 
tnmed on Lloyd savagely. 

' So you must have an oar in it, too, must 
70T1? All right. Stay. It is like year 
damned impertinence to push youreelf into 
other people's affairs.' 

Lloyd stood coolly surveying the angry 
speaker. 

'Beally, I cannot conceive how your affairs 
should interest rae in the very least, now or 
•rer, my dear Dyer,' he rejoined with irritat- 
ing sang-froid. 

' Th^ shall then for this once, devil take it,' 
Philip cried at white heat. ' Teu are in the 
Ttry nick of time. I am going to tell Bnssell 
Oiney my opinion of him once for aU, and you 
ire included in it. You are of a pieoe with 
him. He has not got your cunning, nor your 
vit, nor your damned coolness, but he is a 
hypocrite as well as you. He is ' 

* Stop ! ' said Bussell in a low voice. He held 
up his hand wamingly. 

'Yon white-livered cad!* said Philip, ad- 
nncing towards him. ' I will say my say out 
this once if I hang for it. I am honest if you 
MB not I am not afraid to speak the truth. 
Bat yon — you cast me off like a street beggar 
and then swear it is for conscience' sake. It 
is a lie, I tell you ! Conscience be damned ! 
It is meanness. You are a miser and a liar, 
too!' 

He came dose to Kussell and shook his fi&t 
Bkenadngly in his face as he said the insult- 
ing words. Blind to everything but the 
Bomeofs wrath, Bussell raised his arm to 
strike away Philip's hand. As it chanced his 
hlow did not mo much as touch Philip, falling 
harmlessly on the air. But at the sameinstant, 
liloyd, incensed by Philip's affronts to him- 
self and glad of the chance to wipe out an old 
gmdge, contemptuously thrust out his foot 
St him, intending to humiliate him by tripping 
him np. Philip's movement forward, how- 
ovor, had brought him to the extreme edge of 
the wall, and stumbling over Lloyd's foot he 
lost his balance, made a vain effort to regain 
it, threw up his arms wildly and fell over 
hackward, striking upon the ledge beneath, 
and thence pitching headlong upon the stooes. 
'^^^istt was a convulsive quiver. Then nothing 
more. 

The two men above stood an instant chained 
to the spot with horror. Then Bussell drew 
himself together for a leap, but Lloyd caught 
him by the arm, motioning to the stairway, 
H^dthey ran down it to the shelf below and 
'n>m there sprang to Philip's side. Bussell 
■toopedover the prostrate figure with a 
terrible cry. 

'%God! My God! He is dead!' 

Unfortunately Russell had not noticed 
bloyd's action. He was fully convinced 
that the catastrophe was due to the blow 
^hich he had aimed at Philip's hand, but 
M the calamity was accidental, he allowed 
I'lovd to manage the matter as best he 
«ould with the doctors and the coroner, 
•wearing to devote himself for ever to 



Philip's invalided sister Dorothy. It 
was for her sake he determined not to 
give himself up to the authorities. Then 
Lloyd began his underhand work. He 
poisoned Leigh's mind against Eussell, 
and as soon as she had cut herself adrift 
from the love of the man who in reality 
was as innocent an a babe unborn, the 
schemer pressed slowly forward to the 
end he had in view. Though we do not 
wish to expose an unfair amount of 
Grace Litchfield's contrivance, we venture 
to hint that all who object to the sever- 
ance of fond hearts will not be altogether 
disappointed by the conclusion of this 
able story. But the title of the book was 
not lightly chosen. Many pangs had to 
be suffered by Eussell and Leigh before 
they came into their kingdom of bliss. 



GHOST-LOBE. 



TJie Booh of Dreams and Ghosts, which 
comes to us with Mr. Andrew Lang's 
reassuring voucher on the title-page, 
is a formidable-looking volume in 
appearance, and even more formid- 
able when it comes to the reading 
of it. We do not pretend to have 
studied it — life is too short even to 
have read it slavishly from cover to 
cover — but a careful sampling of the 
stories, many of them already familiar to 
us, enables us to grasp the scope and 
nature of the work that has engaged Mr. 
Lang's attention. We should have been 
better satisfied had they also allowed us to 
obtain an insight, however slight, into 
Mr. Lang's own personal views on the 
subject he deals with. But this is 
denied us. Any opinion he has he 
evidently prefers to keep to himself, 
and in the matter of explanation the 
editorial voice is silent. This is no great 
matter ordinarily, but in exceptional 
cases, where the facts are beyond ques- 
tion, and the amateur and somewhat silly 
deductions of thought-transference, * will 
power * — whatever that may be — and 
the like are not applicable, it would be 
interesting, even if it is not Mr. Lang's 
absolute duty to tell us, having deprived 
us of every likely solution of the 
mystery, to learn what he thinks of 
ghostly appearances, messages from the 
dead, and warnings, hauntings, and the 
attendant features that centre round 
the spii'itualist's belief. Turning to the 
preface, we are enabled to take what 
meagre comfort we can from Mr. Lang's 
rSsumS of the 

Hlttorv of Cliostt. 

The old doctrine of 'ghosts' regarded 
them as actual * spirits ' of the living or the 
dead, freed from the flesh or from the grave. 
This view, whatever else may be said for it, 
represents the simple philosophy of the 
savage, which may be correct or erroneoas. 
About the time of the Beformation. writers, 
especially Protestant writers, preferred to 
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look upon apparitions as the work of 
deceitful devils, who ma8(|ueraded in the 
aspect of the dead or living, or made up 
phantasms out of 'compressed air.' The 
common-sense of the eighteenth century 
dismissed all apparitions as 'dreams' or 
hoaxes, or illusions caused by real objects 
misinterpreted, such as rats, cats, white posts, 
maniacs at large, sleep-walkers, thieves, and 
BO forth. Modem science, when it admits 
the possibility of occasional hallucinations in 
the sane and healthy, also admits, of course, 
the existence of apparitions. These, for our 
purposes, are hallucinatory appearances 
occurring in the experience of people healthy 
and sane. The difficulty begins when we ask 
whether these appearances ever have any 
provoking menti^l cause outside the minds of 
the people who experience thom — any cause 
arising in the minds of others, alive or dead. 
This is a question which orthodox psychology 
does not approach, standing aside from any 
evidence which may be produced. 

This book does not pretend to be a convinc* 
ing, but merely an illustrative collection of 
evidence. It may, or may not, suggest to 
some readers the desirableness of further 
inquiry ; the author certainly does not hope 
to do more, if as much. 

Later there is a suggestion of the 
bent of the editorial mind in the follow- 
ing: 

Any one who takes these matters seriously* 
as facts in human nature, must have dia> 
covered the difficulty of getting e?idenoe at 
first hand. This arises from several causes. 
First, the cock-sure common-sente of tho 
years from 1660 to 1850, or so, regarded every 
one who had experience of a hallucination as 
a dupe, a lunatic, or a liar. In this healthy 
state of opinion, eminent people like Lord 
Brougham kept their experience to them- 
selves, or, at most, nervously protested that 
they ' were sure it was only a dream.' Next, 
to tell the story was, often, to enter on a 
narrative of intimate, perhaps painful, domes- 
tic circumstances. Thirdly, many persons 
now refuse information as a matter of ' prin- 
ciple,' or of ' religious principle,' though it is 
difficult to see where either principle or 
religion is concerned, if tho witness is telling 
what he believes to be true. Next, some 
devotees of science aver that these studies 
nsy bring back faith by a side wind, and, 
with faith, the fires of Smithfield and the 
torturing of witches. These opponents are 
what Professor Huxley called 'dreadfulcon- 
sequences argufiers/ when similar reasons 
were urged against the doctrine of evolotion. 
Their position is strongest when they main- 
tain that these topics have a tendency to 
befog the intellect. A desire to prove the 
existence of ' new forces ' may beget indiffer- 
ence to logic and to the laws of evidence. 
This is true, and we have several dreadful 
examples among men otherwise scientific. 
But all studies have their temptations. Many 
a historian, to prove the guilt or innocence of 
Queen Mary, has put evidence, and logic, and 
common honesty far from him. Tet this 
is no reason for abandoning the study of 
history. 

There is another class of difficulties. As 
anthropology becomes popular, evejy inquirer 
knows what customs he ought to find among 
savages, so, of course, he finds them. In the 
same way, people may now know what customs 
it is orthodox to find among ghosts, and may 
pretend to find them, or may simulate them 
by imposture. The white sheet and clanking 
chains are forsaken for a more realistic render- 
ing of the ghostly part. The desire of social 
notoriety may beget wanton fabrications. 
In short, all studies have their perils, and 
these are among the dangers which beset th« 
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path of the inquirer into things ghostly. He 
must adopt the stoical maxim, 'Be sober and 
do not believe*— in a hurry. 

The stories themselves, which are 
gathered together and classified under 
such headings as * Dreams/ * Visions/ 

• Hallucinations/ * Wraiths/ * Ghosts/ 

* Hauntings/ and ' Mixed Bogies/ occupy 
nearly three hundred closely-printed 
pages, and there is material enough in 
them to keep any ingenious writer in sym- 
pathy with the subject in plots for the 
rest of his life. They are generally in- 
teresting except for their repetition or 
similarity, and some of -them are of a 
nature to be avoided by a nervous man. 
Of this order is * The Thumbless Hand/ 
a creepy, horrible sort of experience that 
is related of a Beach-comber named 
Bolter. 

Bolter's Bedfellow. 

Well, after three or four sdances Bolter used 
to be very nervous and unwillinf^ to sleep 
alooe, so I once went with him to his one- 
roomed hut. We turned into the same bed. I 
was i»wakened later by a noise and movement 
in the room. Found the door open ; the full 
moon streaminji^ in. making light like day, 
and the place full of great big black dogs — 
well, anyhow there were four or five ! They 
were romping about, seemingly playing. One 
jumped on the bed, another rubbed his muzzle 
on mine ! (the bed was low, and £ slept out- 
side). Now I never had anything but love 
for dogs of any kind, and as — n'est-ce pas ? — 
love casts out fear, I simply got up, turned 
them all out, shut the door, and turned in 
again myself. Of course my idea was that 
they were fiesh and blood, and I allude to 
physical fear. 

I slept, but was anew awakened by a 
ghastly feeling that the blanket was being 
dragged and creeping off the bed. I pulled 
it up again, but anew began the slow move- 
ment of descent. 

Rather surprised, I pulled it up afresh and 
held it, and must have dozed off, as I suppose. 
Awoke, to feel it being pulled again ; it was 
slipping, slipping, and then with a sudden, 
violent^erk it was thrown on the floor. Jlfaut 
dire that during all this I had glanced several 
times at Bolter, who seemed profoundly 
asleep. But now aUrmed I tried to wake him. 
In vain, he slept like the dead ; his face, 
always a pasty white, now like marble in the 
moonlight. After some hesitation I put the 
blanket back on the bed and held it fast. The 
pulling at once began and increased in 
strength, and I. by this time thoroughly 
alarmed, put all my strength against it, and 
hung on like grim death. 

To get a better hold I had taken a turn over 
my head (or, perhaps, simply to hide), when 
suddenly I felt a pressure outside on my body, 
and a movement like fingers— they gradually 
approached my head. Mad with fear I 
chucked off the blanket, grasped a Hand, 
gazed on it for one moment in silent horror, 
and threw it away! No wonder, it was 
attached to no arm or body, it was hairy and 
dark coloured, the fingers were short, blunt, 
with long, claw-like nails, and it was minus a 
thumb ! Too frightened to get up I had to 
stop in bed, and, I suppose, fell to sleep again, 
after fresh vain attempts to awaken Bolter. 
Next morning I told him ab^ut it. He said 
several men who had thus passed the night 
with him had seen this hand. ' But/ added 
he, * it's lucky you didn't have the big black 
dogs also.' Tableau ! 

A less gruesome narrative, and one 



that has much more purpose in it, is given 
under the heading of * Wraiths.' 

The Man at the Lift. 

In August, 1890, a lady in a Boston hotel In 
the dusk rang for the lift, walked along the 
corridor and looked out of a window, started 
to run to the door of the lift, saw a man in 
front of it, stopped, and when the lighted lift 
came up, found that the door was wide open, 
and that, had she run on as she intended, she 
would have fallen down the well. Here part 
of her mind may have known that the door 
was open, and started a ghost (for there was 
no real man there) to stop her. Pity that 
these things do not occur more frequently. 
They do^in New Zealand. 

As we have before remarked, many of 
the stories, such as 'Queen Mary's 
Jewels,* * Dream of Mr. Perceval's Mur- 
der,' * Mark Twain's Story,' * Sir Oeorge 
Villier's Ghost,' 'The Wesley Ghost,' 
are familiar to many besides psycho- 
logical students, and Mr. Lang evidently 
has any quantity of them in the same 
line at his disposal, most of which can 
be vouched for. The question is too 
wide for discussion here, even if we were 
minded to take up the subject but that, 
there is room for investigation there is 
not the remotest shadow of doubt. Just 
before writing this, for instance, a steady, 
responsible young servant girl, who in «ul 
probability had never heard of an ap- 
parition in her life, threw up an excellent 
situation in abject terror at a moment's 
notice and fled because when she went 
upstairs to dress herself 'a man's face 
kept coming and looking ' at her over her 
shoulder, the reflection being, of course, 
thrown back by the glass. 



PETEE THE GREAT.* 



This realistic study of the founder of 
modem Russia is a brilliant piece of 
work. M. Waliszewski is never dull, and 
he has fairly ransacked the ample litera- 
ture of his subject. It cannot be said 
that the more one knows of Peter the 
more entitled he appears to the style of 
' the Great.' What does seem strange 
is that such a vicious brute should have 
died in his bed after a reign of f orty-three 
years. 

Peter was bom in 1672. From 1682 
to 1688 he reigned conjointly with his 
half-brother Ivan, the real ruler being 
his elder half-sister Sophia, or, rather, 
her paramour Galitzin. The story of 
Peter's precocity is chiefly legend : 

Physically and intellectually the great 
man's development would, as a matter of fact, 
appear to have been somewhat slow. The 
colossus had some trouble in getting on its 
legs. At three years old he had not parted 
from his wet nurse; at eleven he could 
neither read nor write. The baby strategian 
and hit regiment are a pure and simple 
fiction. . . . His first appearances on the 
stage which was to ring with his exploits had 
nothing heroic about them. Courage, like 
wisdom, came to him late, and both were the 
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result of one and the same effort of a will 
strengthened by repeated IriaU. The terrible 
experiences, the anguish, the terrors which 
assailed his youth left an indelible mark oa 
his character and temperament. . • . Hence 
Peter will all his life be a timid man, and for 
that very reason a violent one as well. 

The Muscovy into which Peter wai 
bom was Asiatic, not European. It was 
his life-work to reverse this, and it would 
almost seem that the half- Scotch house- 
hold in which his mother had her up- 
bringing left its mark on the son. Peter's 
course was, in r|M;ard to his inheritance, 
revolutionary. Within limits set by his 
personal idiosyncrasies— we mi^t saj 
eccentricities — the West held his ideals. 
The Scotchman, Patrick Gordon, and the 
Genevese Lefort have been credited with 
greater influence than the facts bear out| 
but there is no doubt that the freer in- 
tercourse, not least of the womankind, of 
these foreign households early left its 
mark on the Tsar. The emancipation of 
woman did not begin with Peter, but he 
revolutionised her condition in Russia so 
far as he dared. A terrible domestic 
institution was 

Tlie Tereai. 

The Terem was no harenL The confine- 
ment of women within its walls was the 
result of a very different sentiment, dictsted 
not by jealousy, but by the fear of sin ud 
scandal. . . . Women, young girls especi- 
ally, were mere captives; they vegetated, 
deprived of light and air in rooms which were 
half dungeon and half cell, behind windowi 
covered with thick curtains, and heavily pad- 
locked doors. There was no means of separate 
exit. The only way of getting oat wis 
through the father's or the husband's room, 
and the father or husband kept the keyi 
in his pocket or under his pillow. On 
festival occasions . . . the wife of 
the host stood, for a moment, on the 
threshold of the women's apartment. Then 
the men rose and kissed her, but she retired 
immediately. As for the unmarried danghten, 
no male eye, not even that of an afflanoed 
husband, saw them till they were married. 
A bride married without ever beholding her 
husband or being seen by him. • • * ^^ 
young girl permitted herself to wonder ^hit 
her future husband might be like. Her 
father, when he informed her that her nv- 
riage was arranged, showed her a whip, fit 
emblem of the authority he was aDontto 
transmit to her husband. 

The bridegroom was to some extent 
enlightened as to the bride he migbt 
expect, for it was usual for one of hi* 
female relations to see her and reports 
him ; but lest his first interview with hn 
wife might prove too sudden a oi^ 
illusionment the groomsmen did not lead 
him to the nuptial chamber till he was 
sufficiently drunk ! 

To amuse themselves in their cloister^ 
loneUnesB ladles of the higher ranks dreeseo 
themselves up like idols, painted themseiw* 
to their very eyes, and drank to ereew. • • • 
The poorer women, who could not ■"^'^ v 
dress up, consoled themselves with jr^ 
alone; and aU these wives were the mptneri 
of many children. With this condition oi 
thjigs Peter was resolved to do aw»y. ^. . 
to have succeeded in this matter ilone wouia 
have oovered him with glory. 

That Peter^s introduction <rf ^"*^ 
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into social life was not an unmixed good 
for them or for Eussian society these 
TolomeB abundantly show. Indeed, 
Peter's own relations with the sex were 
of the coarsest, and there is much in M. 
Waliszewski's pages that Mr. Bowdler 
would have had to cancel to suit them for 
reading aloud. 

Of Peter's long-drawn struggle with 
Charles XII. of Sweden we have no room 
to apeak. M. Waliszewski puts the 
matter epigrammatieally when he says 
that 'his reforms were the makeshift 
ammanition with which he loaded his 
cannon when the contents of his artillery 
waggons were exhausted.' Peter was. 
indeed, the creator of modem Eussia. At 
the expense of Sweden and the Turk he 
won territory that warranted the title of 
Emperor, which he assumed in 1721, but 
the cost to his subjects was terrible : 

The Tsar . . . was driven to call npon 
hit ooontry for ao amount of assistaocS far 
beyond anything that Bussian retonrces, in 
thoir then condition, poUtioal, economic, or 
social, were capable of furnishing. The 
ioeient foundations of the Muscovite edifice 
intpp«d and crumbled, weifi^hed down on the 
one tide, and undermined on the other, by the 
hn^ wetfifht cast upon them and the enormous 
effort demanded. 

If we credit Peter with results that 
eTcntually accrued, it is the most that 
can he done. The Russian of his day 
felt nothing of the benefits that, as it 
turned out, were to arise from the 
ordeal. As we read these volumes it is 
borne in upon us vnth painful insistence 
how dearly Peter's subjects had to pay 
for *the Great' that posterity was to 
bestow upon him. 

The darkest blot on the career of the 
Tsar was the awful treatment he dealt 
out to his eldest son. Alexis was bom in 
1690 of a wife who was afterwards im- 
mured in a convent, and, according to 
^ ways of the time, divorced. The 
humbly-born Catherine, first the mistress 
and then the second wife of Peter, bore 
him a numerous family, and in the 
interest of her first-born legitimate son 
the true heir was doomed. Alexis was 
not a man to enlist much sympathy, but 
bw fate, at the hands of his father, 
beggars description. The revolting de- 
tails are all given by M. Waliszewski, 
and he leaves no room for doubting that 
the Tsar shared unmoved the horrors of 
thetortnre-chamber. 

The sad lot of the wife of Alexis is a 
brief episode. The long-drawn endurance 
^ Alexis* mother — ^the divorced Tsarina 
•^makes us hate the tyrant. When 
Peter died in 1725 he left Eussia with 
her foot on the road to her present 
greatness, but the world was well rid of 
the man. The son of the son he had 
^^ttdered was destined to reach the 
throne. 

It is only just to Lady Mary Loyd to say 
that her traiislation reads like an orginal 
^ort[. "VVe should not have chosen the 
*8K she undertook, but she has per- 
wfmed it excellently. 



SOCIAL UNREST EXPLAINED.* 



The views propounded in That Tree of 
Eden are likely to come upon the un- 
prepared reader with something of the 
nature of a shock. We took the book 
to be fiction pure and simple, but a plunge 
into the * Apologia,* which is extensive, 
running to twenty-nine pages, speedily 
undeceived us. In one sense, of course, 
it is fiction, but the fictional element is so 
slight, and the purpose it has to serve is 
so strong, that we must perforce regard it 
solely on account of the latter. As a rule, 
purposeful fiction seeks to display the 
shortcomings of some phase of social life, 
to champion a cause, and to advocate 
views that are not understood, or, being 
understood, are not supported with the 
enthusiasm that should be accorded to 
them. In That Tree of Eden we are con- 
fronted with something apart from 
this. Mr. Christian has made a dis- 
covery, and boldly and fearlessly he 
hastens to cast it down in front of us. 
To sadly mishandle the poet, ' now is the 
winter of our discontent '—or is it only, as 
yet, the spring? — made manifest' in news- 
paper columns of strikes, lock-outs, and 
federations of capitalists against labour 
and labourers against capital. And the 
reason of all this is the primary curse of 
our race perpetuated. Adam ate of * that 
tree of Eden,' and obtained knowledge — 
of good and evil. Adam's sons and 
daughters of this the nineteenth cen- 
tury continue to eat of the tree of 
knowledge by means of the Board school 
and State education, and obtain dis- 
satisfaction, discontent. The result, ac- 
cording to the gospel expounded by 
Mr. Christian, is as disastrous as 
that which overtook our first parents. 
Their sons degenerate, forsaking the 
land which their forefathers tiUed ' in 
placid contentment, and swarm into clerk- 
ships and the skilled labour markets ; 
their daughters eschew service of the 
domestic variety, and seek after that; 
termed civil, abandon the milking-stool 
and adopt the typewriter. To go back 
a bit to Mr. Christian's ' Apologia,' we 
are informed that the object of this little 
book is to ask, ' Is education, as we apply 
it, of necessity a good thing for the 
people, for the national life, for the up- 
keep of sturdy virility in the race, 
generation after generation ? ' The 
answer is in the negative, and this is the 
reason the author adduces for it : 

The truth is, the average of humanity is 
not capable of beariDg the strain which 
cultare implies, without damage to its reserve 
store of vital energy. Highly caltivated 
people not introducing fresh blood from time 
to time, simply die out, after passing through 
a stage of more or less imbecile exhaus- 
tion. . • . 

Certes, the cry of suffering humanity can- 
not but reach our ears if we will only listen 
Few enjoy life in these days. It is said the 
pace is too fast. That we complain of the 
pace, shows our capacity for bearing it does 

* That Tree of Eden. A Stady in the Baal Deca 
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not increase in the same proportion. That 
very cry, the piteous and affecting wail which 
rises from the heart of our mighty civilisa- 
tion, should warn us. . . . 

Meanwhile we urge on the fires, heat up 
new and terrible engines of education for 
furthering this process of collapse. It brings 
refinement no doubt, but it is the refinement 
of consumption, the grisly finger of moral 
death which damps down the springs of all 
initiative, evil as well as good, and only those 
forms of wickedness remain popular which 
require no effort. 

The heath and the forest and the plain 
are deserted. The great-limbed, deep-lungt^ 
native of the hill-sides is raised to the con- 
templation of "higher things,' — the whirl, 
and false gaiety, and scurrility of town life. 
What will his descendants beP Starved 
weaklings, rickety- join ted and emasculated 
shallow-pates to whom neither God nor man 
are objects of reverence, useless beings, 
utterly spoilt for any useful purpose. The 
ignorant rustic is at least a man. The 
modem townsman is too often only a beaat. 
There are miserable times ahead. 

We cannot go into the details of Mr. 
Christian's novel views ; but in bare out- 
line they are contained in the simple 
fact that by the neglect of religion and 
the injudicious fostering of the educa- 
tional movement humanity is being put 
in a fair way of extinction. 

Theii follows the story which illustrates 
not unfairly the arguments employed by 
Mr. Christian in support of his con- 
tention. This is done by picturing a 
provincial town created and maintained 
by the opening up of a new coal-field, a 
few philanthropists, a Socialistic member 
in the House, and a lady of advanced and 
peculiar views. Mr. Christian hits hard, 
and some of his satirical sketches are 
singularly shrewd, if rather malicious. 

Of the views, for the story, as we have 
before remarked, is of minor importance, 
we must admit there is much in them that 
is true, and we regret it in proportion to 
its truth ; but we do not think that Mr. 
Christian has quite gone to the root of 
the matter. Allowing that he has done 
so, and that the spirit of unrest and dis- 
content is fostered by education and ex- 
pressed in an occasional strike or a 
revolution of the lower classes against 
those able to obtain and enjoy the culture 
they have dimly learnt to appreciate for 
themselves, is it such a bad thing as Mr. 
Christian supposes ? It is bad for some, 
we admit — for those who would retain a 
monopoly of ease and culture, for in- 
stance. The peaceful contentment of a 
cow or a cabbage is, doubtless, admirable ; 
but for Human beings it strikes us as 
lacking all that serves to make life 
attractive, despite the advantages afforded 
by the suggested increase of religious 
instruction. The day of looking upward 
towards ' pastors and masters, and rever- 
ently and lowly ordeiing myself towards 
my betters' — we trust the quotation is 
correct — has gone by, and personally we 
incline to the view tiiat man and woman- 
kind are perfectly free to abandon their 
contentment, along with the plough and 
j fourteen shillings weekly, or the broom, 
' Bsid strive in the open market for their 
share of the ' joys of life.* 
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* Am I my brotlier's keeper ? * is a ques- 
tion that Crooked Paths answers in a 
wholly unexpected manner. In the first 
chapter we are introduced into a sick-room 
where a man is dying. He is not a bad man, 
but rather above the average in loyalty and 
uprightness, although, like many another, 
he has not passed through his youth un- 
scathed. Presently he dies. That is to 
say, the body dies but not the mind, 
which lingers on after the outward 
symbols of death have taken place. 

Dcadt 

Dead ! O my GK>d ! no ! 

The dead do not see and hear, they do not 
feel and think. 
^ Now all my dying powers became aroused 
in a frenzy of terror as the awf alness of the 
situation forced itself upon me. I tried to 
iMream, but could not utter a word ; I tried 
to make some movement with my limbs, but 
they refused to respond to my efforts. I was 
helpless, I could do nothing. I attempted to 
move my head, to close my eyes, but in each 
case I was unsuccessful. 

I was an inert, lifeless lump of flesh— a 
dead body with a living brain. 

The nurse was moving, the shadows were 
now Ter> indistinct, it was almost dark. 

I felt a hand on my face. 

She had closed my eyes. Everything was 
pitch dark. 

But that I could still think there was no 
life in me. 

Tes, I was dead. I had realised it at last. 
This was death, to lose all power over the 
body, to lose gradually the senses and to be 
able still to think. 

What a dreadful thing is death. Man 
shrinks from it instinctively, but he would 
fear it did he know what it meant. 

When we gsse upon the placid faces of 
those dear ones who have died we are merci- 
fully spared the knowledge of their mental 
sufferings after death. Even as we look at 
them they may be passing through excruciat- 
ing agonies. Cruelty is Nature's favourite 
plaything. 

My dead body lying so helplessly on the 
bed still contained a living brain. 

How long should I remain in this awful 
state? 

Gradually the intensity of my thoughts re- 
laxed. The anxious terror I had felt sub- 
sided. Thinking became difficult and slow. 
I was getting drowsy. I desired to sleep. 
A quiet gentle sleep would be a blessing. 

For a moment the ghastly horrors of the 
past minute reasserted themselves. If I 
slept they might bury me — bury me alive. 

The fearful frenzy of this thought passed 
quickly away. I had already decided that I 
was dead^ and therefore had nothing to 
dread. 

Everything now seemed far away and all 
worry ceased. 

I felt I was a shadowy nothing now with- 
out body or substance. A shadow without 
emotions of any kind I had become and I was 
satisfied. This existence was bearable even 
though I knew I was a mere nebulous, soul- 
less, intangible resemblance of my former 
self. 

Slowly thought ceased altogether and 
everything was a blank. 

The brain had died too. 

The soul or brain, call it what one 
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will, reawakens in a formless world, 
where sight and hearing are indistinct, 
and memory and feeling almost done 
away with. 

Elsewhere. 

There was not a sound of any kind* In 
some mysterious way I was impressed by the 
fact that everything was quiet, and some dim 
recollection of having heard sound came to 
me. I seemed to remember such a <hing, 
but when and where I could not force m/self 
to think. 

Being unable to identify myself or to find 
an explanation for my condition I relapsed 
into a Btate of expectancy. Something would 
surely happen; some one would come and 
take me from this dark place and make every- 
thing intelligible to me. It could not be 
possible that I was to remain continually as I 
was now. If it were so there must be some 
motive to justify such a condition of life, and 
I should be told of it. 

Soon I knew there was someone standing 
beside me. I could see nothing on account of 
the black darkness, but instinctively I felt 
him to be of groat stature. A hand grasped 
mine and a voice whispered in my ear : 

' Yon have lived upon the earth and have 
died there.' 

In a moment my lost memory came back to 
me, and all that had happened in my life 
down to the moment that I had lost con- 
sciousness flooded into my brain. The past 
was vividly present to me, and I now under- 
stood that I had passed through the valley of 
the shadows and had awoke to the existence 
that was eternal. 

fiat where was I ? The fearful darkness 
kept everything hidden. I could see nothing. 

Suddenly an awful thought struck me. Did 
the darkness actually exist or was I blind P 
Was everything light and beautiful around 
me and was I unable to see P I dared not 
attempt to investigate the truth of this sug- 
gestion, for it was too fearful to contemplate 
an eternity of blindness. 

I tried to pierce the darkness in order to 
look at the being beside me, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

I was af 1 ai I and began to tremble. 

' Where am I P ' I tried to say, but the 
words died on my lips. 

* Ton are safe,' came the reply, as if he had 
read my thoughts; 'if your life will bear 
looking at, you have nothing to fear.' 

If my life would bear looking at. What did 
he mean P 

' It means that your past life must be un- 
folded before you here. The impressions 
that your brain received whilst you lived in 
the world that you have now left will be 
revealed.' 

I knew I had not spoken and yet he 
answered my thoughts. But I now begtn to 
be apprehensive of the future. I scarcely 
dared think what my poor life had been, and 
it was to be openly shown to the dwellvrs in 
these darkened regions. Was it such that 
the inhabitants of another and purer world 
could look at it without disgust ? Would it 
bear repeating before allP I knew too well 
that even whilst I lived on the earth I was 
ashamed of many thoughts, words and deeds. 
What would others think of them P 

' Come forward with me,' said my mysteri- 1 
ous companion. 

As he spoke he drew me onwards, and then 
I felt I was moving swiftly through the dark- 
ness, or rather the sensation was as if I were 
standing still, but that the dark substance 
around was rushing past me. 

The horror of what I was to undergo 
increased rapidly and I shrank from the 
ordeal. Who were the beings present all 
about me who would see my life displayed 



before themP Some, perhaps, my frien^ 
and neighbours who hsd died before m^* 
Were these to know all my secret action* 
and secret sins (for these I had, alas !), sl^ 
my hypocritical pretensions to uprightness 
and probity, my outward appearances of 
goodness and decency, and my inward black- 
ness and wickednpss and shame P Was ray 
life in all its nakedness to be exposed to the 
hosts of departed ones who now perhapi 
dwelt in this fearful place P 

I began to think of the many sinfnl and 
sensual thoughts and deeds — the nnmerotu 
digressions from the right path and the few 
good things I had done. It was awfol to 
contemplate. 

I spoke to my guide: 'Tell me what I am 
to expect. Is the God of the Universe to 
judge me, and what ordeal am I to suffer?' 

' The life you have lived is to be shown to 
you.' he replied. • You yourself will be iti 
judge, and its result upon others will decide 
for you your future fate.' 

The doctrines of the religion I had learnt 
at my mother's knee came to me (ah ! would 
she be the horrified witness of her son's life?) 
and I faintly said : ' But my life has been re- 
cordbd by the angel, it is all there; why 
expose me to the horror of it again P ' 

'The '*Becording Angel** is none other 
than yourself. Ton will have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the account, for yon 
will yourself tell it. Tour brain has retained 
all the impressions it has received, all the 
thoughts that have oome to you, all the words 
you have spoken, all the actions yon hare 
done, all the scenes you have witnessed. All 
these will be unrolled before you, and joa 
will see your life as it actually was.' 

' Is there no escape— no death for me before 
this takes place P ' I asked. 

* No ; you will see your life and its influence 
upon others. It is by this influence that yon 
will be judged, that is the balance that will 
weigh you.' 

And we moved rapidly through the dark- 
ness. 

This is the Btartling prologue to an 
equally startling tale. 

The man whom we have met * out of 
the bodj ' is destined to live again in the 
world, invisible, but connected bj a bond 
too intimate to be broken with a youth 
in a different social sphere to his own, 
who inherits from him the same mix- 
ture of virtues and weaknesses and the 
same tendencies to evil The life of this 
youth, which reproduces in altered 
circumstances the main features of hia 
own career, but terminates in a yet more 
tragic fate, it is the destiny of this soul 
to watch, as it moTes forward on the path* 
of a career inherited from itself, yet 
which it has no power to mould or 
guide. Such an idea of future punwh- 
ment, the penalty of watching another 
reproducing one's own errors and going to 
moral destruction through our ^a^^'j* 
as terrible a conception as we remember 
to have read. In our endeavour to erade 
responsibility we are glad to throw the 
burden of our possible after-hfe upon 
the Almighty. The author of Crooked 
Paths would lay it upon our own 
shoulders. The conception is no*?^^ 
striking in itself, but it is Vomnm 
worked out, and we foUow the douWe 
life history to the end with unabat«a 
interest. Only, we should Uke to know, 
did the soul win at last to happmefls r 
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MB NEW ENGLISH DICTION ART* 



Thsse new parts of the Neio Engluih 
DieHonary, one being a double part, 
cany the work well forward. A to E 
are now out of band, and F is brought 
down to Foister. Dr. James A. H. 
Mnrray, the projector and general editor 
of the Dictionary, has been responsible 
for A to D. E to G have been in the 
competent hands of Mr. Henry Bradley, 
while Dr. Murray has again been respon- 
sible for H to K, the parts of which, it is 
gratifying to learn, are in the press. The 
Pre&ce to Vol. III., containing D andE, 
states that it contains, including main 
words, special combinations or com- 
pounds and subordinate entries of dis- 
tinct forms of words, a total of 29,042 
words. The whole number of words dealt 
with under the first five letters of the 
alphabet is 97,608, of which 66,254 are 
main words. It is interesting to learn 
that of the 66,254 main words 47,786 
(72 1-10 per cent.) are current and 
native and fully naturalised, 15,952 
(24 per cent.) are obsolete, and 2,516 
(39-10 per cent.) are alien or imperfectly 
naturalised. We quote from the Preface 
some remarks on 
•nr Composite Enslisli Tocabulary.' 

Of the D part, the first 75 paf^ei, to the 
ecd of Dka-^ and the last 200, fiom Dit- to 
the end, exemplify fully the composite nature 
of the modern English yocabulary. Its two 
main bodies of words, from Teutonic and 
^mwnc, are reinforced by a smaller body 
from Qreek, and interspersed with words in 
raryin^;^ numbers from most of the European, 
i»»ny of tbe Oriental, and some American 
uid African langnasres. The same elements 
characterize pages 76 to 396 (Die- to end of 
Di»-), where, however, there is a great pre- 
ponderance of words formed with the Latin 
(and French) prefix De-. Latin Di-, and Dir- 
(forms of Di8-). and Greek Di- and Dia-. 
Bnt paj^es 379-540 contain an almost solid 
block of words formed with the Latin prefix 
Dxs-, extending to no fewer than 8,049 main 
»ordg, and including many of the most im- 
portant Yerbs in the language, with their 
coj^ate substantives and adjectives. We 
have only to turn to snch words as defer, 
^nde, delay, depend, determine, detmct, differ, 
ttwcouer, diseaae, dispose, -ition, distance, -ant, 
»^rad, distress, district, disturb, to appreciate 
the practical importance of this element. A 
strong contrast to this latinized group is 
worded by the 66 pages of words in Da-, a 
combination foreign to Latin, in which there- 
fore the words of Latin derivation are at a 
J»»mmam, and either go back to Greek or 
^itio (Dryad, Druid), or arise from later 
•yacopation, as dress. 

Among the more important words of Old 
^giish and Norse origin are the great verb 
^. to the lexicographer one of the most f or- 
wvidablo words in th« language, which here 
^ies 16 columns. Draw (17 columns), the 
mba dare, deal, die, dight, dip, dive, drag, 
onnk, drive, drop, dwell, &ye ; the substantives 
^00 (claiming, with its combination, 22 
colnmns), daughter, death, die, door, down (sb., 

'The Oxford Boffliwh Diotionarj. A New Eofrliah 
Awetionary on Historicnl Priociplet ; founded mainly 
TM:»^?**«rt»'«oolle«t«^ by the Philological Society. 
JJJ^by Jamei A. H.Munrny. with the aiaietanceof 
ni« .**'*"• »^d men of •oience. Three Parta. 
"J^'Mtfolly-Doom (Vol. ni.), 2c. 6d. Doom-^ 
vSi*'*V^o^- m-)» double part, 58. Plexuofity- 
K^(VoI. IV.)A..6d. (Oxford;- - - 
"•*• Iiwrtou: Henry Frowde.) 
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adv., prep., adj. and vb.), draught (and draft), 
duck, drone ; the adjectives dark, dead, d!eaf, 
dear, deep, dry, dull, dumb, Amonsr those of 
French extraction are the verbs d^eat, deign, 
dine, doubt, dress; the substantives dame, 
damsel, danger, deacon, demesne, diamond, 
diaper, dinner, dozen, dragon, dragoon, dungeon ; 
the adjectives dainty, diligent, Doublx (with 
combinations, 13 colnmnn), due. Among the 
words of Greek derivation are the m^ical 
terms in DiA- so curiously formed from Greek 
phrases ; though now represented in current 
use only by Diachylon, they were formerly so 
numerous that their common element dia 
was itself taken as a word meaning ' medical 
preparation.' Interesting groups of dicb^ words 
are those connected with diaphanous and 
diathermanous ; other important groups from 
Qreek are those in Dynau-, and Dts-. 

Among the words on which new etymo- 
logical or historical light has been shed, or 
where the history of special senses has been 
for the first time worked out, are daffodil, 
damask, dapple, dean, J>BBJtVTURB, Black 
Dbath, decoy, demijohn, dene-hole, dengue, 
DsBBiMO-do, diaper, dicker, diet, diZe^an^e, 
diocese, diphtheria. Dismal, Dispatch, dock, 
doddered, dolmen, Dom-daniel, dragoon ; the 
nulitary sense of detail, the academic sense of 
determine, -ation, the philosophical sense of 
dialectic, the ecclesiastical and political senses 
of dispense, ditpensation, the logical senses of 
distribution, distributive. Other words of which 
the Enp^lish history receives special treatment 
are dirge, Dane-geld, Dane-law, dauphin, 
deacon, deist, deity, defenestration, demarcation, 
demesne, despot, deuce, Dbvil, de-witt, diamond, 
DicTiONABT, die (dice), discount, distemper and 
its family, divan (dswan, douane), docket, 
Doctor^s Commons, dodo, doldrum, Dollab, 
domesday, donkey, Dukb, dunce, Dunstaible 
(way), Dutch, dynamics, dynamo. Attention 
is called to the etymological articles on the 
verbs die and do ; under Drop sb. there is a 
note showing the historical relations of the 
ilreep, drip, droop, drop family of words. 

We have room for only word-quotations. 
We select Donkey, which it will surprise 
many to learn is a quite modem slang 
word. 

Donkey* 

Donkey (donki). Also 8-9 donky. [A 
recent word, app. of dialect or slang origin. 

As the original pronunciation apparently 
rimed with monJcey (whence the spelling), 
suggeetions have been made that the word is 
a deriv. of dun adj. (cf. dunnock hedge- 
sparrow), or, more probably, a familiar form 
of Duncan (cf . the other colloquial appella- 
tions, Dicky, Neddy)."] 

1. A familiar name for the ass. (Now in 
general use, ezc. in scriptural or solemn lan- 
guage, and in Natural History.) 

1785 Gbosb Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Donkey or 
Donkey Dick, a he or Jack-ass. 1793 Qentl, 
Mag, II. 1083 A Donky, or a Dicky, An ass. 
Essex and Suifolk. 1804 Mas. Babbauld 
Wks. (1825) II. 113, 1 cannot tell whether my 
orthography is right, but a donky is the 
monture in high fashion here [Tunbridge 
Wells], a 1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks, 
(1830) 116 Peter, thou art mounted on a 
Neddy ; Or in the London phrase, thou 
Devonshire monkey. Thy Pegasus is nothing 
but a donkey. 1888 J. L. Stxphkxs 7rav. 
Greece, etc, (1839) 37/1 Seven camels and the 
donkey were stowed in the bottom of the 
boat. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 45 
Costermongers' 'shallows,' drawn by woe- 
begone donkies. 

2. transf. A stupid or silly person. 1 

1840 Thackbba-^ yiabby Genteel Story ix, 
« What a blubberi.^, abthurd donkey ! ' said 
Cinqbars. 1862 Miss Yonqb Ctess Ka^e xii. 
(1864) 212 Yon little donkey, you'll be off ! 



1878 Mbs. H. Wood Fomeroy Abb. I. 254 
What a donkey he must be. 

8. aitrih, and Comh. : a. general, as donkey^ 
back, (cf. horseback), -carriage, -cart, "Chair, 
-path, -race, -track i donkey-breeding, 'driver, 
'driving, -drubber, »ridingi donkey-drawn, 
-eared, -mcul adjs. 

1837 J. L. Stbphbnb Trav, Eoly Land 
(Chambers) 116 From there we started on 
•donkey-back. 1884 L. Oliphaitt Eayfa 
(1887) 158 A favourite method of locomotion 
among the women» was donkey-back. 1894 
Times 23 Mar. 8/2 The Queen. . . . went out 
in her *donkey-carriage this morning. 1838 
DiCKXNB 0. Twist zxi., ^Donkey-carts laden 
with vegetables. 1841 Lanx Arab. Nts. T. 61 
Three *aonkey-drivers, conveying the luggage 
of two British travellers. 1876 J. H. Bbnnbt 
Shores Medit. i. vii. 189 The road from Castel- 
lare, a *donkey-traok. 

b. Special combs.: donkey-boy, a boy in 
charge of a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; 
donkey-engine, a small steam-engine, usually 
for subsidiary operations on b^d ship, as 
feeding the boilers of the propelling engines, 
&c. ; hence donkey -boiler ; donkey -man, a man 
in charge of a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; 
donkey-pump, an auxiliary steam-pump for 
filling the boiler of a steam-engine, or for 
other subsidiary operations ; donkey-rest> in 
Paper Manuf., 'a frame against which the 
form is laid to drain ' (Cent. Diet.). 

1840 Babham Ingol, Leg., Bagman's Dog 
LiUUe *donkey-boys your steps environ. 189 i 
Times 22 June 10/5 The mate. . . . and 
the donkey-boy. . . . went in a boat. 
1858 Ifere. Marine Mag, V. 49 Hose was. . . . 
put on the *donkey-engine. 1877 W. Thom- 
son Voy. Challenger I. i. 62 The dpnkey- 
engines for hoisting the dredging and sound- 
ing gear. 1878 Daily News 26 Sept. 2/3 We 
also had three engineers and *donkey-men. 
1869 Bng, Mech, 10 Dec. 293/2 Of the means 
for feeding the boiler, those in general use 
are the injector, *donkey-pump, and the force 
pump. 

Hence Donkey v. xntr., to ride a donkey. 
Do'nkeydom, oondition of a donkey, stupidity, 
folly. Do'nkey drome [after hippodrome"], a 
course for a donkey-race. Do'nkeyess, a 
female donkey. Do'nkeyhood, the condition 
of being a donkey ; donkeys collectively. 
Do'nkeyish a., like a donkey, asinine ; stupid, 
foolish. Do'nkeyism, the quality of being, or 
an act characteristic of, a * donkey ' ; folly. 
Do'nkeyship, the personality of a donkey. 
(All more or less nonce-wds.) 

1843 Lbfkvbe Life Trav, Phys. III. lu. xiii. 
271 The walks. . . . invite to many 
pedestrian excursions, and to a deal of 
donkeying. 1889 ^abing-Gould Pennycome- 
quicks (1890) 466 [It] had startled her out 
of this intellectual donkeydom. 1852 M. W 
Sayaob R. Medlicott i. v. (D), The two 
charioteers being left sprawling in the dust 
of the donkeydrome. 1842 P. Parley's Ann 
III. 31 Crossing the heath. • . . with no 
less than seven donkeys and donkeyesses* 
tied in a string. 1869 Sat, Rev. 13 Feb. 222 
The typical vanity and maladroit ways of 
donkey hood. 1831 Fraser'sMag. III. 564 We 
find ourselves quite donkey ish and stupid. 
1855 Househ, Words XII. 160 [He] committed 
an outrageous donkeyism. 1858 O. W. 
Holmbb Aut. Breakf.'t, xii. (1891) 293 One 
softens down the ugly central fact of donkey- 
ism. 1889 St, Nicholas Mag. Feb. 304 His 
donkeyship determined That he would yet 
have fun. 

In the F part a speciallj large number 
of onoinatopoetic words are noticed, such 
as fiicht flicker, flop, flurry, flihberti' 
gibbet, flicflac, and flicket-Orflacket, The 
quotations are a source of endless de- 
light. It is the collection, collation and 
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nrrangement of these that give the 
Dictionary its tmique value. From the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon to the English, 
American or Colonial verbal coinager of 
yesterday, every word has had to run 
the gauntlet of Dr. Murray, Mr. Bradley, 
and their army of workers, whose inex- 
haustible industry and patience will 
icarcely bear thinking of by ordinary 
mortals in this summer weather. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BY COLONEL HABGOITBT. 

Mb. Andrew de Souza held what may 
be called a non-commissioned official 
post in the Sheesbumpore District in the 

* Bechana ' Province (the Panjdb ?) . He 
was an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

* Evidently, to judge by his rather dark 
complexion,' he was not a pure blooded 
European. He had never been out of 
India, and his ideas were 'necessarily 
confined and peculiar.* But Hazel de 
Souza, who was believed to be Mr. de 
Souza's daughter, was ' a very handsome 
EngUsh-looking maiden.' Sne had been 
brought up at a school in the hills, as 
the children of comfortably-off Eurasians 
usually are, but it does not appear that 
she had acquired the usual Eurasian 

* chee-chee ' accent, and her manner was 
attractive and polished. Major Bawns- 
ley was posted to Sheesbumpore 
as Deputy Commissioner, and his 
wife and he took up Mr. and Miss de 
Souza in a most kind and friendly 
manner. A globe-trotting baronet. Sir 
Guy DashwocS, Mrs. Eawnsley's brother, 
was staying at Sheesbumpore with his 
sister and brother-in-law. He fell in 
love with Miss de Souza, proposed to, 
and was accepted by her. Mrs. Eawnsley, 
on being informed of the engagement, 
most heartily welcomed Hazel as her 
future sister-in-law, and *as for the 
Major, he was delighted.' Trouble arises 
after the engagement, brought about by 
the extraordinary behaviour of a nephew 
of Mr. de Souza's. We need not pursue 
the story of On the Knees of the Chds 
farther. Enough of it has been told 
to make its improbability obvious to 
all who have any knowlecifee of English 
society in India. Hazel turns out to be 
the daughter of a Bombay Civil Servant, 
2i cousin of Sir Guy Dashwood's. The 
improbability of the circumstances tmder 
which Mr. de Souza passes her off as his 

"^ On the Knees of the Gods. By A. F. P. Raroourt. 
In Two Volb. ( i&iobard Bentley and Son. ISe.) 

J«iMm. Bj Owen Hall. (Cbatto and Windns 
8e. 6d.) 

Mrs. Wjlde. By Linda Qardiner. 3«. 6d. 

A Studio Mystery. By Frank Anbr«y. Is. 6d. 
(Jarrold and Bona.) 

The Miatress of Elmahorat. By ' Con.' (Bezburghe 
Press. 3fl. 6d. 

The Queen of the Jeaters, and Her Strance Adfen* 
tnres in Old Paris, tij Max Pembertou. Illastrated. 
(C. Arthur Pearaon, Ltd. 6s.) 

When Paasiona Bale. A Boma&o*. By Frank 
Hftrt. 3«. 6d.) 

The Htory of Mollie. By Marian Bower. (WlUiaa 
Andrews and Co. 3i. 6d.) 

Sybil Fairleigh. Bj 8. Shzabeth Hall. (Digby, 
Iioof , aal Co. tftj 



daughter, without interference from any- 
body, until she reaches womanhood, is of 
a piece with the improbability of the 
general framework of the story. The 
improbability of a story does not matter 
much if it is interesting, but it cannot be 
said that Colonel Harcourt has succeeded 
in iuTesting his not very probable inci- 
dents with very lively interest. We may 
add that he does not appear to have as 
accurate a knowledge of Hindustani as a 
retired officer of the Panjdb Commission 
might be expected to possess. ' Beshukk ' 
for heshakk (undoubtedly) cannot be 
justified by any system of transliteration. 
' Gkithering ' is a very loose translation 
of tamasha, which means a show, or 
spectacle. ' Chullo * (there is no excuse 
for the second * 1 ') is not equivalent to 
' hasten,' any more than the French word 
' AUez * is equivalent to ' Bejpechez-vous,* 
And be-imdn, not he-man, is the Hindu- 
stani for ' without faith.' 



BY OWBN HALL. 

Jeiea/m is mainly a story of army life, 
and it is one that affords a considerable 
amount of pleasure in the reading. There 
is an uncommon restraint and strength 
shown in its presentation, for robbed of 
its incidental developments it is merely a 
brief introduction to events of the Indian 
Mutiny as experienced by a young fellow 
who, after rather foolishly allowing a 
misunderstanding with his uncle to 
separate them, enlists in the dragoons 
under a false name for service in India. 
It is only to be expected that those 
who have known him in happier days, 
including the young lady in whom he is 
more than casually interested, should 
come in contact with him, and we are 
surprised that Trooper Harry Simp- 
son manages to stave off curiosity and 
explanation so long as he does. The 
story is put into many mouths, and the 
result is rather bewildering to the care- 
less reader, who will find himself under 
the necessity of frequently turning back 
for explanations. The whole fits together 
like a puzzle picture, and there is some- 
thing to be said for the merits of this 
style of narration. It gives variety to 
the story, and we have the advantage of 
viewing the situations from more than 
one stwidpoint. The hero's experiences 
of the Mutiny are brief but very exciting, 
and we could have wished that Mr. Hall 
had seen his way to dwell at greater 
length in this direction. A very effective 
love-story can bo traced through the 
chronicle of family misfortunes and 
military affairs, so that Jetsam may be 
said to bid for a wide audience, and it 
thoroughly deserves an appreciative one. 



BY LINDA OABDINEB. 

There are several meritorious features 
in Mrs, Wylde, not the least of them 
being the remarkably strong and vigor- 
ous characterisation. Mrs. Wylde her- 
self is very well drawn, although we 



question the probability of an ex-seryant 
being able to thus invade society circles, 
and by means of her position to take illegal 
toll of her friends' worldly possessiong. 
The story is told by a jroung lady, the 
daughter of a provincial canon, who 
seeks to enlarge her experience of life by 
taking a situation as companion. Her 
search has the immediate effect of bring, 
ing her in contact with Mrs. Wylde, who 
poses as the wealthy widow of an Ameri- 
can. This lady is so frank and com- 
municative that we should have thought 
the suspicions of even a provincial canon 
would have been roused ; but they do 
not seem to have been, and in the end 
Mrs. Wylde carries Lalage Nevill ofE to 
her home at South Kensington, and 
plunges her into a whirl of gaiety, tem- 
pered by the minor duty of idlowmg her 
employer to pass her off as a niece. The 
raison d'etre of all this is clear when the 
denouement comes along, and until then 
we. like Miss Nevill, accept it as partof the 
eccentricity and good nature of a warm- 
hearted woman glad to escape from the 
dreariness of a life devoid of near com- 
panionship. Lalage sketches her own 
character, and shows us the working of 
a maiden*s mind in complex situationi 
in a manner delightfully ingenuous. She 
is not the least successful character in 
the book. On the whole Mrs. Wylde is 
an able and very entertaining story, the 
plot being decidedly ingenious, and 
worked up in a way that must of neces- 
sity hold the reader's close attention if 
it only be to satisfy theories that arise 
as the story progresses. 



BY FRANK AUBBIY. 

The mystery elucidated in The Studw 
Mystery is not very deep, nor is it much 
out of the general run of obscure murder 
cases ; but Mr. Aubrey displays a fair 
ingenuity in developing his story, and 
has given in small compass a worthy 
addition to the existing stock of detective 
fiction. As the title indicates, the plot 
is set in art circles, and most of the 
characters, including the princijjal and 
grimly passive one of the victim, are 
artists. One of the residents of a London 
studio, who is, judging by the all too 
brief glimpse we get of him, ^^^ 
of a much kinder fate, is discovered 
stabbed to death in his own room, 
with a friend who is for the time 
little better than a gibbering lunatic, 
hanging over him. Of course, this mail 
is immediately suspected, and ^^J^ 
arrest his relatives and friends, urged 
on by the young lady to whom he ifl ^' 
gaged, move heaven and earth and the 
heart of an astute private detective, to 
get him out of his predicament. It ** 
manifestly unfair to go into the P^^^'V 
lars that tend to solve the problem whicH 
is to remove Darrell from the grip of the 
law; but we may state that ho w n?^ 
guilty, and that there is much more in 
the seemingly wild and fantastic accooni 
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be lias giren of the affair than anyone 
win credit. The storj appears in the 
familiar little oblong ' Daffodil Library ' 
lerieB, and makes a conyenient and 
entertaining companion for a lengthy 
railway journey. 



BY 'CON.* 



The MisWess of ElTnshurst, with nearly 
400 elosely-printed pages, seemed a for- 
midable task at the outset ; but, happily, 
the story has a fair measure of interest. 
Once the reader's attention is encaged the 
stoiy goes smoothly and pleasantly 
m>\iA. Hie Mistress of Elmshurst is 
maimy concerned with the fortunes of 
an Anglo-Spanish family, which has the 
misfortone to lose its head under speci- 
^ tragic and ])athetic circumstances. 
The purpose of the novel is to depict 
lome evils and miseries arising out of 
the plan of leaving property with arbi- 
tarj conditions of marriage attached. 
This only incidentally affects the De 
Manriques, neither of whom is to figure 
as the mispress of Elmshurst, although 
they dominate the stoir to a large extent. 
The mother and her three girls, the two 
eldest being especially talented and 
attractive, come to London, where 
the stage offers a speedy opening to 
wealth and social recognition. Among 
the friends of the De Manriques are a 
couple of young Englishmen, one of 
whom is a cypher, and the other is con- 
strained by an obnoxious will to marry 
in another dir^tion. This gives rise to 
some considerable philandering which 
comes to nothing. When the imsought 
and unwished-f or wife of the latter turns 
ont to be selfish and unamiable, we are 
confidently led to expect an elopement at 
the least; but the author is strong on 
ihe side of righteousness, and points 
her moral in quite an opposite direction. 
Here are some weak places in The Mis- 
iress of Elmshurst, particularly the crude 
details of police-court procedure which 
are described; but there is capital 
descriptive writing to balance this defect, 
and the author deserves a word of en- 
couragement. 



BT MAX PBMBEBTON. 

The romantic nature of the eight 
stories which Mr. Pemberton has 
gathered together from the pages of Pear^ 
*orC9 Magazine must be our excuse for 
including his book. Queen of the Jesters^ 
and Est Strange Adventures in Old Paris, 
in this list, in the face of the auUior's note 
that the adventures set out in these pages 
are taken from certain episodes in the life 
of Corinne de Montesson, who was, we 
M« grnn to understand, a famous 
H^'i^ in Paris during the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth. Mr. Pemberton goes to 
the length of adding some interesting 
particulars concerning the lady in 
question. Madame de Montesson's ideas 
of a jest are frequently grim, and there 
10 as much of horror as hiunour in the 



volume devoted to her exploits. The 
pseudo-historical vein in which Mr. 
Pemberton writes is very convincing, and 
we shudder with the victim over the 
gruesome 'prison of swords' and the 
creepy horror of the Chevalier Eugene 
Sabatier's experiences at the Chateau 
Saint Mande. The opening story, 
'Ferdinand Dauberval,' is perhaps the 
best. It shows how Cforinne de 
Montesson played a jest of the rough- 
and-ready order on a young scoundrel 
who first fobbed his parents and then 
sought to impose on her credulity. The 
lesson, wo are glad to state, was a very 
effective one. Mr. Pemberton's book 
affords solid entertainment through and 
through, and is, in addition, cleverly and 
effectively illustrated. 



I We can forgive her, for Mollie had a hard 
time of it with her tactless mother and 
unsympathetic nurse; Josephine* her 
doll, is the only small relief to this 
nursery tragedy. Perhaps we do the 
author injustice in saying so, for excellent 
play is made with Miss Leigh and Lady 
Pilister. The former would have been 
Gerard's lover could she have had her way. 
and were it not that Mollie had provided 
a salve for his aching heart. Where the 
author is satirical she is decidedly strong. 
' It requires a vast amount of good 
breeding to be rude effectively ' is not at 
all a bad rendering of a well-known social 
phenomenon. 



BY FBANK flABT. 

When Passions Eule is a story of the 
melodramatic order in which a certain 
wicked baronet seeks by devices crude 
and clumsy to part pretty Mary Grant 
from her devoted swain and win her for 
himself. It is a foregone conclusion 
that this amiable scheme shall stir up 
much trouble for the lovers before it 
is circumvented and the bold bad 
originator is betrayed to ruin by his own 
evil devices. Thomas Eyan, the swain 
in question, is first despoiled of a heritage 
which should come to him, and is then 
driven to take service in the ranks, while 
calumny seeks, and seeks in vain, to 
blacken his character in the eyes of his 
lady love in order to make way for the 
attentions of the unscrupulous Sir 
Howard. This gentleman, by the way, 
rejoices in a 'hard, unmusical laugh,' 
and when he is bearded for his villajny 
by the indignant lover, and offered the 
loan of a ' sound good thrashing ' for it, 
he exclaims : ' Eyan, you rash young fool, 
be careful ! You don't know the man you 
trifle with.' Thereupon the other retorts 
to the effect that he does know remark- 
ably well. ' It would be a poor eye,' he 
adds, * that could not pierce behind your 
veneer.' Mr. Hart has a fair idea as to 
the construction of a story, and practice 
and perseverance will do much to help 
him in the telling if he has the energy 
and patience to go on — in'private. At pre- 
sent his work is hardly of the quality to 
justify us in giving it serious attention. 



BY UJlRLLN BOWBB. 

The rare atmosphere of conviction 
enwraps The Story of Mollie, by Marian 
Bower. In brief, it is the story of a 
rather wild young man reclaimed by the 
artlessness and devotion of a little child, 
Mollie. The pathetic part is that almost 
before the reclamation is achieved Gerard 
Hargreaves is killed in a poaching affray. 
It is then that Mollie accuses God of 
being ' greedy.' First her father, then her 
sweetheart — ^for that is the strange rela- 
tionship between the two — and the little 
girl slips for a time into apetulant atheism. 



BY 8. ELIZABETH HALL. 

We read Sybil Fairleigh with interest, 
and must say that we thoroughly en- 
joyed it. This, with all deference to Miss 
Hall, we flatter ourselves is greatly due 
to our own sense of humour. Wanting 
this necessary quality, we might have 
found the story deadly dull and tire- 
somely stupid. As it is, we foimd it 
screamingly funny, &om Sybil, the 
heroine, who at one jimcture ' stood still, 
and haughtily dropped from cold lips 
the following : " I cannot imagine," ' Ac., 
to the gentleman who turns to the 
same lady with a ' pale sneer,' and, walk- 
ing with her, ' dropped icicles ' of sar- 
casm from ' pale lips.' There are other 
interesting people to be met with in the 
book, including one gentleman who 
' proceeded to eat with noiseless speed.' 
Sybil is a young lady of discernment. 
She discovered that 'an engagement, 
after it was made, was a very different 
thing from an engagement in perspec- 
tive before one. It was like getting to 
the other side of the looking-glass, and 
seeing everything from an opposite 
point of view. And from this opposite 
point of view being engaged was a mere 
fact among other facts, and by no means 
a new departure which would resolve 
discord into harmony.' One love scene 
is so uni<|ue that we feel nothing short 
of quotation in full can do it anything 
like justice. 

They walked about a littlo with intertwin- 
ing arms, and presently Alsui picked a red- 
ripe strawberry and held it to SybiFs lips. 
She set her white teeth in it, while he 
watched the operation with interest ; but the 
curling lips drew back hastily from the 
scarlet morsel, while tke end of a slug 
appeared protruding from the under side, 
OTer which he had trailed his slime. 

' I will cut it oif ; it is only that little bit 
that is bad,' said Sybil. But Alan threw it 
away with a gesture of disgust and a shudder. 

' Let us go in/ he said in a changed tone, 
and Sybil felt that the sky had clouded over. 

There are nearly three hundred and 
fifty pages of varied interest after the 
patterns we have given, and we think 
they are extremely cheap at the price 
charged — if the purchaser is sufficiently 
endowed with the sense of humour to 
appreciate bis bargain. 
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MB. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WOBIC ON 
CONSUMPTION. &c.. 
In wbioh are deUiltd 
Tht CatiSMK SjmptonB, Pro^re-it, and SuocMsfal 
Tr«ati&«ttt or tbU Soounro of Enslavd.— With nearly 
Four Hnndred Caees of Care. Alao 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BEONCHlTIS,&c., &c. 

The Book viU U fent pott fre§ for ONg SHILLINO, by 

UM AvihoVt Coomhe I/Age, Ptckham, Londor^, 8.E. 



THACKERAY HOTEL 
(TEMPEftAliCE), 

FACING TEE BRITISH: NUSEU21, 

UUEAT BdSSELL 8TBKET, LONDON. 

This newlj-oreoted and oommodioun Hotel will, it is 

belief ed, meet the requirements of tbote who desire 

all the conveniences and adrantsRes of the larger 

modem licensed hotels at moderate obargea. 

PasaoDKcr lift. Slecti.o light in all rooms. Bath- 
room* on ever J floor. 

Spacious Dining, Draivinfr, Wriiii^g', Beading and 
Smoking Booms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Niffht Porr«r. 
Full Tariff and TetUmoniaJivost free on Applicition, 
TsL&OEArBiC Apdabbs: *Tbacaeraj, London.' 

Proprietor- J. TEUSLOVE. 



Second Edition, Completing 6,000 Copies, Cloth, gilt 
top^ 3». 6d, 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 
▲ Studj in Personal Beligioiu 
Bf 

B. F* HORTON, D.D., 

Author of 
'John Uoire/ * The Teaching of Jesus,' &o., &c. 

• We feci at ve read Ihis hooh that the Cromicellian age 
m'th its heroiavM, eaintiinen^ and fanaticisme livet 
again in these jmges.' — BkADFORU Obssrvkb. 

' This is a thoroughly honest and courageous book.* 

—Daily Nbws. 



H 



A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION 
of this book in Jnst Beadj. PRINTED ON 
H4ND.MADB PAPEB, and Bound in HALF 
VELLUM with gilt top. Ic Boy. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN HYMN. 
By GEO ROE S. BABBETT. D.D. 

' Handled by Dr, Barrett in his own forcefvd and mas- 
terly loay, and the littls volume accordingly cannot 
but he oordtally welcomed by all admirers of the 
distinguished Norwich divin«.'— Lbicbstb&Post. 

Pott 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

IN THE LAND OP TOLSTOL Experi- 
ences of Famine and Misrala in Bossia. With 
Fortr-tbree lUostrations. Br JONAS STAD- 
LINO and WILL BEASON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 
*A t«rri5l« indidment of the Ruman Qovemment* 
—Echo. 

NEW EDITION— NINTH THOUSAND. 

OW TO READ THE BIBLE. EinU 

for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bxhle 

Students. Bf W. P. ADENEY. M.A., trofeuor 

of New Testament Exegesis, Jtc. ,New College, 

London, Paper, Is. ; doth, gilt top. Is. 6d. 

*A book at once simple, usefal, and yet 
abreast of the besc scholarship of the day on 
this sabject, was a great and urgent need. 
That need is here supplied. We hope this 
little book wUl get into the hands of all, 
whether parents or teachers, who wish to 
make the Bible*iutelligible and loTable to 
children.'— Bradford Observer, 

JAMES CLARKE k CO., 13 A 14, Fleet-st., London. 

NOW READY. PRICE THREEPENCE. 
OCTOBEB NUMBER OF 

mHE ROSEBUD 

COHTAIVS 

•piOURTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

A. T. ELWES. 
CBOoiWELL LAWBENCE, 
O. STOOD ART, 
£. A. MASON, 
LOUIS WAIN, 
Abd Othkbs, 
And many Stories in Prose and Verse. 



* THE Queen of Nursery Faoourttss.' 

*»* Ail the Illastrations in Thb Rosbbttd are 
enyinol, and have never appeared in any other 
pubilcatioD, ^— — ^ 

OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 



GOD AND THE REAPERS. 



' We stand with sharpened sickles, and the 

grain 
Bows, pinched and sear, to ererj idle 

breath 
Wherein the light airs cry, " He tameth !" 
Let ns be gone, Most High, into the plain — 
See how the angrj East doth threaten 

i-ain; 
Great God, that gave Thy Darling to the 

death, 
Scorn not this meagre harvest.' ' Peace ! * 

He saith. 
Peace ! till I win the mastery of my pain. 

Ye brake not all the cords of fatherhood, 
Te staked not all your honour on a cast 
In hope to bridge a desperate gulf of fears 
By some few days cemented with His blood ; 
Yet, if ye can. recall that pregnant past. 
And scan the fruitless present without 
tears.' 

Geobge Kniqht. 



TABLE TALK. 



JAMES CtARKE & CO., 19 & H Fto«t«Blireet« |;.C. 



It appears that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
has not yet said all he wishes to say con- 
cerning the Drama, * literary * or otherwise, 
for we see that his name appears opposite 
that subject on the Toynbee Hall Saturday 
evening lecture list. On that list occur also 
the names of Mr. Augustine Birrell and 
Canon Scott Holland. The last lectures on 
'Ideals at Work in Oxford, 1837 to 1897.' 
Toynbee has also captured Dr. S. R. Gar- 
diner for another History course. This 
time it is on European History from 1852 
to 1897, a highly interesting period. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, whose * Per- 
petua,' published by Messrs. Isbister and 
Co., and * Bladys of the Stewponey,' pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen and Co., have 
just made their appearance within a few 
days of each other, has been visiting St. 
David's for the purpose of collecting 
material for a new historical novel, the 
scene of which is to be laid in the twelfth 
century. 

Matthew Arnold, in his sonnet to a 
Republican friend, wrote scathingly of 

The barren optimistio sophistries 
Of comfortable moles. 
Nor is he by any means alone among our 
best and wisest teachers who have seen the 
deadening effects of the philosophy which 
declares all to be for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. First and foremost in 
the attack on the sophistry was Yoltaire 
in his extraordinarily brilliant satire, 
* Caiidide,' a work which remains to-day, 
perhaps, the best remembered of the great 
French iconoclasts voluminous works. Al- 
though this book has made several appear- 
ances in English, there has hitherto been 
no real and fitting ' library edition.' This 
reproach, however, is about to be done 
away with, for we observe that In the coui*se 
of a few weeks Mr. George Redway is to 
publish a superb edition de luxe of the 
masterpiece, with upwards of sixty illustra- 
tions by a distinguished French artist, and 
an introduction and notes by Mr. Walter 
Jerrold. 



as the particularly realistic novel of a new 
writer. We do not know if this title has 
any reference to a Bodley Head Max with 
whom we are already familiar; but we 
suspect, from internal evidence, that it has 

considerable reference to * Mr. M ,' a 

writer who has steadily maintained his 
anonymity since •The Shan't Pigtail' 
appeared in the 'Pseudonym Library* 
some ^ears ago. and whose novel 'Merlin' 
is being republished this week in Mr. 
Stead's * Masterpiece Library.' 'Max' u 
the story of a young Englishman who tried 
to upset the ruling dynasty of China, and 
failed disastrously 

The authoress of the ' Typewriter 
Girl,' the new novel, a review oi which 
appears in our columns this week, 
is an American lady, the daughter of 
Dr. Pratt, of Salem, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Pratt was a great admirer of his confrere, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, after whom he 
called his son, Oliver Wendell Pratt, and 
also his daughter Olive, the authoress of 
this story. She married, in 1896, Mr. 
Theodore Rayner, a British subject, who 
has vineyardis near Verona, where the 
gifted lady now resides, making occasional 
winter trips to Venice and Florence. She 
retains, however, her maiden name, in con- 
junction with her husband's, ai.d prefers to 
be known as Olive Pratt Rayner. 

Mr. Owen Seaman has joined the staff of 
Punch in the place of the late Mr. E. J. 
Milliken. Judging by ' The Battle of the 
Bays ' alone, a book of light verse, published 
by Mr. John Lane earlier in the year, we 
think that Punch could scarcely have made 
a happier selection. 

» 

T7ie Times is about to launch a sixpenny 
weekly offshoot. It is to be entitled 
Literatwre, and will give its attention to til 
that pertains to the subject, under the 
editorial direction of Mr. H. D. TrailL 

The publication of the little monthly 
magazine. To-morrow, which has been dis- 
continued for a couple of months, is to be 
resumed with the October number, Mr. J.T. 
Grein and Mr. Hannaford Bennett remain- 
ing the editors. There will be no change 
^in the appearance or character of the niaga- 
^zine, but it will now be published by Mr. 
Gi-ant Richards. 



' Max,' by Julian Croekey, is announced for 
publication bj Mr, John Lane next month 



The Earl of Desart, author of * The Raid 
of the Detrimental.' which Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson are to publish next week, is per- 
haps better known as the writer of the cele- 
brated sermon on Mother Hubbard, which 
appeared in one of his earlier books. ' The 
Raid of the Detrimental' has just finished 
running in Vanity Fair, and is a lively 
satire on our modem social system. 

Mr. Grant Richards publishes this week 
a volume of verse, entitled 'Poems by A 
and L.' It is the collected work of the 
sisters Arabella and Louisa Shore, and is 
in some sense supplementary to a volona^ 
published last year, * Poems and Memoirs 
of Louisa Shore.' Many of the poems in 
this volume were conceived originally hy 
the younger sister. Upon her death, how- 
ever, the work was completed hy AIim 
Arabella Shore. Among the sectionB w 
a collection of war lyrics with which 
these authors' names are identified; tbgr 
attv:icted considerable attention ftt w^ 
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time of tbeir publication daring the 
Cnmean War. 



'The Books of William Morris: An 
Bisajr in Bibliography/ by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, author of * The Shelley Library/ 
will shortly be published by Mr. Frank 
EoUings. It is a connected narrative of 
Morns • several appearances in print as 
poet^ romanoist, critic, lecturer, pamph- 
kteer, reformer, and authority on the arts 
atkrge. 

Several of the pnnciDal London pub- 
lishers and others have been taking part 
daring the present week in an Ec^esias- 
tical and Educational Art Exhibition held 
at Nottingham in connection with the 
Chfiroh Congress. Mr. John Hart must be 
eongratulated on having sot together so 
many interesting exhibits dealing with the 
Ghoroh and its work. The loan collection 
on view was of great aroheeological in- 
terest. 



Under the title of ' Deeds that Won the 
Empire/ Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., 
TiromiBe this month a* volume by the 
Kev. W. H. Fitchett describine historical 
battle-scenes. These sketches, which caused 
some sensation in Australia on their first 
appearance in one of the newspapers, wiU 
1)6 iiluatrated with numerous portraits and 
battle-plans. Another work, bearing the 
somewhat similar title of * Men Who Have 
Made the Empire/ and written by Mr. 
George Griffith, will be issued in a few 
days by Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson. It 
coDftiats of a series of twelve sketches of 
the men who have done most to build up 
the British Empire, commencing with 
William, Duke of Normandy, and end- 
ing with Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 



Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trttbner, 
uid Co. have in preparation a work on 
'Tbe Artists and Engravers of British 
and American Bookplates/ bjr Mr. H. W. 
Fmebam. Member of Council of the Ex- 
Libris Society. It will give a list of 
about fourteen hundred artists and en- 
gravers, in some cases with biographical 
notes, as well as a description of more than 
fi^ tboQsand bookplates. The volame will 
be illastrated with signed examples of all 
periods, some of them printed from the 
original copper plates. 



' Wordsworth ' will form the first volume 
of Mr. Andrew Lang's new series of selec- 
tioDB from the poets, to be issued this month 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. It will 
hare a photogravure frontispiece of Bydal 
Mount, besides sixteen illustrations and 
namerons initial letters by Mr. Alfred 
I^wsons, A.B.A. 



A series of lantern slides, chiefly from 
Mr. Payne Jennings' negatives, has been 
prepared by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company to illustrate the peculiar beauty 
Mid bterest of the district of the Norfolk 
Broads. Descriptive notes by Mr. W. R. 
Ricbmotid, and conditions of loan of slides, 
can be obtained from the General Man- 
*8ej^» Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool- 
street Station, B.C. 

Mias Annie E. Holdoworth's new novel, 
*Tbe Gods Arrive,* which has been run- 
^ serially in the pages of The Sunday 



Magazine, is published this week in book 
form by Mr. William Heinemann. 

Three historical novels of considerable 
interest are announced by Messrs. Blackie 
and Son for publication during the autumn. 
They are: 'With Fi-ederick the Great : A 
Tale of the Seven Years' War'; With 
Moore at Corunna * ; and ' A March on 
London: Being a Story of Wat Tyler's 
Insurrection,' and are all from the pen of 
Mr. G. A. Henty. 

A new novel by Sarah Tytler, entitled 
' The American Cousins,' will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Digby, Long, and 
Co. 



Miss Montr^or has been engaged more 
than a year on her new novel, /At the 
Cross B^ads/ which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son have in hand 
' The Two Dnchesses : Family Correspond- 
ence of, and relating to, Georgiana, Dnchess 
of Devonshire; Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire ; the Earl of Bristol (Bishop of 
Derry) and Countess of Bristol ; Lord and 
Lady Byron; the Earl of Aberdeen; Sir 
Augustus Foster, Bart. ; and others — 1777 
to 1859.' The work will be edited by Mr. 
Yere Foster, and will be accompanied with 
portraits. 

Mr. William Heinemann is publishing a 
new ' Alphabet ' of the familiar ' A stands 
for ' order. * An Alphabet,' which is the work 
of Mr. William l^icholson, will appear in 
three editions, ranging in price from 5s. to 
twelve guineas. Mr. Fennell has recently 
given enthusiastic testimony to the extra- 
ordinary merit of the few examples of Mr. 
Nicholson's art which have hitherto been 
published, and Mr. Nicholson's illuminated 
alphabet will be looked for with considerable 
interest in some quarters. 

Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co. have in the 
press, for early publication, * Concerning 
Charles Roydant, by Mr. Pierre Le Clercq. 

An interesting book may be expected in 
'Catherine Sforza,' a Study, by Connt 
Pasolini, adapted from the Italian by Paul 
Sylvester. Count Pasolini is a lineal 
descendant of the hereditary enemies of 
tbe Sforza family. His work brings within 
tbe reader's ken, not only the militant 
princess who held the Fort of St. Angelo 
against the Conclave (thus arresting the 
affairs of Europe until her own were 
settled), who circumvented Machiavelli and 
defied CflBsar Borgia, but the private woman 
in her court and home, her domestic and 
social relations. Mr. William Heinemann 
has the work in hand. 



Mr. J. McLaren Cobban's new book, 
* Her Royal Highness's Love Affair,' will 
be published by Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. The story deals with a princess's love 
for an aristocratic young man who sells lace 
in a fashionable shop daring business hours, 
and bicycles his way into her Royal High- 
ness's affection during his moments of 
leisure. 



and German researches and criticism, Dr. 
Brandos, in his critical biography, plftoes 
the poet in his political and bterary en- 
vironment, and studies each play not as 
an isolated phenomenon, but as the record 
of a stage in Shakespeare's spiritual his- 
tory. The work has been translated from 
the Danish by William Archer and Diana 
White, and will appear in two volumes. 



Mr. William Heinemann will publish, at 
an early date, * William Shakespeare; a 
Critical Study,' by Dr. Georg Brandos. 
Keeping fully abreast of the latest EujzUsh 



Messrs. A. and C. Black will shortly add 
to their ' Guild Library' a second series, to 
be issued monthly, beginning this month. 
• Our Lord 8 Teaching,' by Rev. J. Robert- 
son, D.D. ; ' Professor Robertson, D.D. : 
a Notable Chnrchman/ by* Professor A. H. 
Cbarteris, D.D. ; ' Missionary Enterprise in 
the Reformed Churches,' by the Rev. J. A. 
Graham, M.A., Guild Missionary at Kalim- 
pong; and 'The Preparation for Chris- 
tianity in the Ancient World,' by Professor 
Wenley, will be among the earlier issues. 

* * A Hbtory of Dancing from the Earliest 
Ages to Onr Own Times' has been pre- 
pared from the French of M. Gaston YuiUier 
for early publication by Mr. William 
Heinemann. The history of dancing is 
traced from its dawn in Egypt, throughout 
all its developments in the sacred dances of 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the early Christians. The author sketches the 
decline of religious feeling in this form of 
art, and the gradual deoasement of the 
poetry of motion to the level of licentious 
pantomime. 

Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson will publish 
next week a story of the time of Francis I., 
entitled 'John of Strathboume.' The 
author, Mr. R. D. C'netwode, takes the son 
of an Enslish knight, who is murdered by 
a French peasant, and shows how his 
hero, who is captured by a band of 
brigands called *The Thousand Devils/ 
carves his way to fame and fortune. 

Mr. William Heinemann has in the press 
' Judge Jeffreys : A Study,' from the pen of 
Mr. H. B. Irvmg. 

This month Messrs. T. C. and E. 0. 
Jack, of Edinburgh, will pablish the eighth 
volume of 'English Minstrelsie,' thus 
bringing to a completion Mr. Barins- 
Grould's monumental work on English 
national song. 

The Religious Tract Society will publish 
this month a work from the pen of the 
Bishop of London on ' The Story of Some 
English Shires.' The book deals with the 
local peculiarities and the independent 
life of each county, and indicates the part 
each has played in the history of the nation. 

* Tony Drum : A Cockney Bor,' by Mr. 
Edwin Pugh, the author of ' The Man of 
Stmw,' * A Street in Suburbia,' and other 
stories, is in preparation for early publica- 
tion by Mr. William Heinemann. 

Winter^a Annual this year will consist of 
a number of stories from the pen of the 
author of ' Bootle's Baby.* It will be pub- 
blished by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
under the title of 'Princess Sarah, and 
other Stories/ « 



An account of the experiences of an 
officer in the Native Irregular Cavalry in 
India and elsewhere will be given in a 
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Tolome which Messrs. A. D. Innes and Co. 
are about to publish under the title of 
'Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life.' The 
book has been prepared from the letters of 
Major W. P. Johnson bj his widow. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes and Co. are about 
to publish, under the title of 'The Suc- 
cessors of Homer/ an account of the Greek 
poets fron^ .Homer down to the time of 
uEs'chjlus. Professor Lawton is the author 
of the work. 



Messrs. WardJLock, and Co. are about to 
publish a revised and cheap edition of Mr. 
Douf^las Sladen's travel book, • On the Cars 
and Off.' It will contain an additional 
chapter on ' Klondike,' from the pen of 
II r. P. A. Hard, the editor of The Canadian 
Gazette. 



Messrs. A. D. Innes and Co. are about to 
publish a volume of 'Eighteenth Century 
Letters,* under the editorship of Mr. B. 
Brimley Johnson. Letters from Swift, 
Addison, and Steele will be included, and 
an introduction by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
will be given. 

Dr. James S. Dennis has written a book 
entitled, 'Christian Missions and Social 
Progress.' It will be published in two 
volumes, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs, at an early date by Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes and Co. have in pre- 
paration' for the ' Isthmian Library ' Series 
the following volumes : ' Sailing Boats and 
Small Yachts/ by Mr. E. F. Knight; ' Row- 
ing/ by Mr. B. C. Lehmann, with chapters 
by Mr. Guy Nickalls and Mr. C. M. Pit- 
man; and 'Boxing/ by Mr. R. Allanson 
Winn. 



Messrs. William Andrews and Co. will 
publish in a few days ' Bygone Durham.' 
The work is edited by Mr. William Andrews, 
and will deal with the history, customs, 
f olkloi-e, and of the county. It will be illus- 
trated. 



lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Co., under the title of * Lays of lona." 

The Free Churehman, a new penny re- 
ligious monthly, makes its appeu*anoe this 
week under the editorial direction of the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will have ready for 
publication by the middle of the month a 
volume of sonnets, miscellaneous poems, 
and translations, selected from the MSS. of 
the late John Mills, banker, of Bowdon. 
' Vox Humana' is the title under which it 
will appear. 

The editor of Harper^s has. a * word in 
season ' to say concerning that fearful and 
wonderful production, 'the children's 
book.* According to the writer, the book 
itself is a fundamental error. He remarks : 

It was a very unfortunate suggi^tion that 
there needed to be books written for children. 
My impression is that, taken altogether, they 
have done more harm than good. It is not 
treating the little ones fairly. No doubt they 
need guidance in the wilderness of books of 
this world, and to have many things ex- 
plained before they can comprehend and 
enjoy them, but they enjoy the same things 
in substance that we do^not everything, but 
many things of primal importance. And the 
enjoyment of these few good things they can 
comprehend is the gate to the enjoyment of 
all good literature. The fixate is not the 
'Little ^Twaddle' books. They recognise a 
genuine thing almost as soon as we do. Mark 
with what eagerness they heard and read the 
stories of 'Uncle Bemus' and Kipling's 
'Jungle Books/ turning their backs upon the 
fictitious twaddle of little Joe and little Lucy 
and the impossible goody-goody children of 
recent years ! Stories about children are one 
thing : stories merely for children are quite 
another thing. We and all healthy-minded 
children are at one in our admiration of the 
Grimm stories and the Andersen stories, and 
of everv bit of folk-lore and every legend that 
is touched with creative imagination. 



Rev. J. J. Mackay, in the interests of the 
' Fom^urd Movement ' in that town. 



. Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. will publisli 
Mr. Guy Boothby's new novel 'Bushi- 
grams,' shortly. The same firm have also 
in preparation a new novel by Miss Ada 
Cambridge, entitled ' At Midnight.' 

' The Coldstream Guards in the Crimea,' 
being a sketch of the Crimean War treat- 
ing in detail of the operations in which the 
Coldstreams took part> by Lieut-Colonel 
Ross-of-Bladensburg, is in course of pub- 
lication by Messrs. A. D. Innes and Co. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier 
will publish during the autumn ' The Gist 
of Japan: the Islands, their People, and 
Missions.' It is the work of Mr. R. B. 
Peery. 

' Sunset,' a new novel by Miss Beatrice 
Whitby, is now in the hands of Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett for early publication. 
The same firm will issue this month a 
story by Mr. F. W. Robinson, entitled 
• Little Nin.' 



A volume of poems by the Rev. S. J. 
Stone, author ot 'The Knight of Inter- 
cession/ is in prepai-ation. It will be pub* 



The San Francisco ArgonatU, which is 
nothing if not malicious, tells of an in- 
genious variation of what it terms 'the 
log-rolling exercise.' This consists in 
making out lists of ' the best ten lyric 
poems in the language' — the language 
being, presumably, English. The game, as 
described in Leslie's Weekly^ is played by 
two partners, belonging to the same 
* school,' coterie, contributors' union, or 
authors' dub. For example, Mr. Blithering 
Bardling Smith, the young genius of the 
American aristocracy of the near future, 
selects nine lyrics from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Dryden, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning, and a 
tenth one by his friend and associate, Mr. 
Doddering Dante Jones, the distinguished 
editor of The Arctic Review. Then, in the 
next month's Arctic, Editor Jones an- 
nounces that in his judgment the ten 
immortal Ivrists of English literature are 
Chaucer, Marlowe, Sir Philip Sidney, Gray, 
Collins, Keats, Poe, Swinburne, Kipling, 
and Mr. Blithering Bardling Smith. It is 
a delightful and inexpensive amusement, 
which tends to elevate the masses and 
stimulate the national growth in the helleS' 
lettres. 



It is not often that staid newspaper! 
descend to joking of the practical order. If 
they did, judging by a confession recently 
made in The African Critic, the results 
would be disastrous. The editor writes : 

I once thought all my readers had a sense 
of humour; but I was mistaken. Some time 
ago, as a satirical reproof to certain of my 
covfr^es, who are always discovering new 
literary prodigies, who ' equal, if they do not 
eclipse, the great English classics/ I pub- 
lished an imaginary review of a purely 
fictitious book. I called the work ' Semts of 
the Veld/ and in its author I hailed ' the long- 
expected South African Bret Harte.' Most 
people saw the joke ; some did not and sent 
stamps, for addresses, or letters, insulBolsntly 
stamped, for partioulard. Now I see some oif 
my South African, Australian, and Ameriosa 
contemporaries are passing my critique off si 
their own. This lapse on their part t^Us a isd 
tale of human depravity, and exhibits marked 
deficiency in literary perception. 

A writer in a recent issue of The Unt- 
versity Correspondent is responsible for the 
statement that * President Andrews, the 
Head of the Brown University (U.SJL), 
has publicly denounced YergU as being in 
great part unfit for study. It might have 
been supposed that, with Dante and Tenny- 
son as his sponsors — to mention no others 
— the great Mantuan was beyond the reach 
of attack on the score of his morality. Bat 
the enemies of classical study across the 
Atlantic are not particular in their choice 
of weapons. Any stick is good enough to 
beat a writer in a dead language. 

Vergil, however, may console himself 
with the reflection that he sins in exceUent 
company ; for it is not so long since a 
Brooklyn educationalist discovered that 
Longfellow was unsuitable fgr domestic 
perusid, on the ground that ' Excelsior ' coi^- 
tains the objectionable lines : 

Stay, stay, the maiden said, and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast. 

It is only fair to the intelligenoe of ths 
United States to admit that President 
Andrews' preposterous attack has excited 
the indignation and ridicule of his educated 
countrymen. 



OBITUABY. 



The Hull Christian Voice is the title of a 
new penny illustrated monthly which has 
been started under the editorship of the 



The death is announoed from Berlin of 
Professor Wilhelm Wattenbach, the 
famous historian. The deceased, who was 
in his 78th year, collaborated in the great 
work entitled *Monnmenta Germanias 
Historica,' and published, in addition, two 
works in Greek paleography, an 'Intro- 
duction to Latin Paleography,' a *Mana- 
script Work of the Middle Ages,' sevenu 
books describing his holiday travels, which 
embraced Algiers, Spain and Portugal, and 
Sweden, and a popular history of the 
Papacy which appeared in 1876. 

We regret to announce the death of the 
Right Hon. Robert Richabd Wabbin. 
at Dublin, in his 80th year. Mr. "^*"]^ 
who was for many years pi-esident of the 
Dublin Probate Court, was well known a» 
a pamphleteer on questions of Irish interwf, 
such as' Public Education in Ireland. ii« 
also published a treatise on * Church »f • 
Divorce^ and Remarriage.' 
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TO PABBNTS AND TEACHBRS.* 



Thi headmistress of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls has written 
ft gnmll book that many a discerning 
parent irill regard a^ a great one. The 
Teaching of Morality is full of wise words 
that have their origin in the necessary 
foondation of all sound instruction — 
rererence for the child-nat\ire. 

A CbU« tamj be Tm * «••«.' 

Few of na delight in the merely receptive 
M friends : there is more companionship in a 
penon who meets one's ideas with other 
)6mm, and stands up for his Tiew of the case, 
though with oourtesy and sympathy when 
opposite derelopments arise. But we have 
bkrdly learned to expect such companion- 
•bih^, eren in its mdiments, from children. 
We are the losers thereby, becanse the very 
emdity and freshness of a child's original 
ideas (make them very delightful ; and the 
child is the loser, because we are apt to f^ive 
kim little enoourag^ement. Most children, 
indeed, get into the way of keeping their ideas 
tothemselyes; or, at most, they communicate 
them only to one another. A worse result is 
that we actually tend to prefer the children 
who mostly reflect our ideas after their 
Maoner, and are easily led hy us. The 
danger is obvious. The easily-led child is the 
fictim of influences ; he grows into the easily- 
led man, and the chances are he may fall 
snder evil inflaeoces at some critical moment. 
And so it is that the naughty children, whose 
indocility and rebellion scandalise their 
teepectable parents, often turn into better 
Ben than do the 'dear little angels' who 
tefer opposed ns in their lives. Children, 
indeed, considering the distance there is 
between our ideas and theirs, have no busi- 
ness to be so ' good,' unless all the people 
sronnd them are rery nearly perfect. 

How nuuiy a parent is tempted, when 
a youngster b^^s to chatter about 
* what he will be,' to throw cold water on 
the choice made if it does not accord 
with his own ambition for his child. The 
ineyitable result too often is that the boy 
puses from childhood into youth with 
no ideal of life before him— a drifting, 
aimless co\irse, fit preparation for con- 
fused and unordered manhood : 

Mate Mononrmble AmbltlMi, 

fiarly formed, even though it be changed 
later, is part of the normal process of a good 
life. It belongs to the dignity of man that 
he should have an aim — not drift contentedly 
in the mere enjoyment of life from day to 
day. Parent and teacher can forward the 
(onnation of some purpose, temporary or 
permanent, and it would be well that the 
porpose should be of such a kind as to require 
Mue effort for its attainment. The barren 
dream of good is a great danger. The mind 
nay get into the habit of living on instead of 
Mf its ideas. The well^trained child has some 
porpoie, small or great, which he is fulfilling 
sow. 

There will be no difference of opinion as 
to the importance of training a child to 
finish what it begins : * the unfinished task 
▼oluntarily begun is a disgrace to the 
heginner.' We are glad, also, to find Dr. 

. * Tha TMckiDf of Morality in the rarailj sod the 
MuwI. Br Sophie Bryant D.Sc. (Load.). * The 
i^Miabfsiy/ (Swan SonneiMOhein and Co., Ltd. 



Sophie Bryant lajring stress on ' the 
fundamental yirtues of courage and 
self-denial ' as within the parameunt 
office of the true educator. 

Some Hartt rare and Some Dmnyer. 

Into each life should enter, and early 
enough to mould it, some hard fare, some 
hard lining, something to do without, some- 
tbin^ to bear. It is useless to sing songs and 
read stories about courage and self-denial, and 
rerel in lazury all the while. If self-denial 
is to be learned it must be practised, as our 
forefathers yery well knew« There are 
causes enouf(h for which children can be 
encouraged to give up somethinf^, and care 
should be taken that the act is the cJiild's own, 
done by his freedom, not of necessity. This 
will be well, but I doubt that it is enough if 
the general level of life is full of ease 
and luxury. Moral fibre is sure to suifer 
if the tastes of childhood are formed on too 
high a standard of comfort. At least we 
should so order their lives as to ensure to 
thorn the capacity of dispensing with it for 
the sake of higher aims, should the need 
arise. 

Practice in courage is still harder to get. 
. . . And there are probably a good numy 
men in our town population who would not be 
at all astonished to find themselves in full flight 
at the first sight of an enemy. Tet it is a 
primitive and for ever fundamental quality 
of the man who lives his life well that he 
should be able to stand steadfastly at his 
post in spite of danger. We do well, there- 
fore, to encourage all those instincts in yonth 
which invite to manly sports and adventurous 
enterprise in which it is possible to be hart, 
and especially those in which safety depends 
on courage, presence of mind, and skill in the 
face of danger. 

These passages are all from the earlier 
part of Dr. Sophie Bryant's book, and we 
could fill many colunms with equally 
good matter that is none the less valuable 
because it may be called commonplace. 
Leaving the children and turning to the 
teachers, we find a further abundance of 
things worth remembering. We can 
make room but for one more quotation, 
which touches on a point of experience 
common alike to the family and the 
school-class. 

Who cannot put his hand on an in- 
stance of a circle in which, may be, the 
father is a well-learned and thoughtiEul 
man, who is, as it were, the ready-re- 
ference on every matter that excites 
the attention of the young ones about 
him. Yet somehow, though they have 
the benefit of a living encyclopoedia 
always at hand, they do not seem to be 
intellectually the better for it. They may 
get their minds more or less stored with 
miscellaneous tit-bits of knowledge, but 
they exhibit few or no signs of mental 
development, and may even be deteriorat- 
ing through having curiosity satisfied so 
soon as it arises at the mere cost of a 
question. 

Do Not Do tlie lisamer's Work for Hln. 

Some French writer says of women gene- 
rally that their ideas are stuck in their 
minds like pins in a pincushion. They do 
not form parts of a connected intellectual 
whole. . . . Many learners are so taught 
. . . their knowledge is no real part 
of themselves. It is impressed from with- 



out, not grafted on the living stock 
of freely springinff thought. . . A manag- 
ing, fiuent-tongued, clear-headed teacher is 
often the worst teacher of all. He supplies all 
the ideas, does all the thinking, gets his set 
lessons well learned, and keeps his dass in 
immaculate order. But his touch is like that 
of a dead hand. Intellectual life withers at 
his breath, initiation is checked, growth made 
impossible, except for the few who have vigour 
eneugh to rebel. It is not the positive energy 
and strength of such a teacher that is at fault, 
but their misapplication ; these fine qualities 
are used to subordinate and check the minds 
of others, instead of being used more tenderly 
and thonghtful3y, but no less vigorously, to 
stimulate them. 

We have not touched on the main 
subject of this book — the teaching of 
ethics. We sincerely hope that it may 
have a wide circulation among parents 
and teachers of youth. 



EVOLUTION AND FOLKLOBB.* 



Thb author of these volnmes is well known 
in the academic world as Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in University College. 
Beyond his professional sphere he is known 
as an out-and*ont evolutionist, and in rela- 
tion to political and social life he is a 
(theoretically) consistent Socialist. In the 
last-named capacity he lays down a pro- 
gramme that reads comparatively modest : 
he neither asks us, like Mr. Bellamy, to leap 
over a century into a Utopia in nubibu8t 
nor does he> like some English stunip- 
orators, instigate his followers (if he has 
any) to the immediate plunder of all that 
are better off than themselves. But we sus- 
pect that the two articles of his programme 
aim, only more obscurely, at similar 
objects. The first of the two, relating 
presumably to the working classes, is ' to 
level up in knowledge ' ; where there is an 
omission which the reader will be able to 
supply from the second, intended for the 
richer classes, vte., ' to lerel down in 
wealth/ i.e., *to reduce the interest on 
capital and decrease the wages of ** ability " ; 
in favonr of those who have neither ability 
nor capital; and we cannot discover any 
limit proposed at which such decrease 
and reduction and levelling are to stop. 
(We are referring to this subject at the 
outset, not with a view to discussing it, but 
to dear it out of the way, so that it may 
not perturb our remarks on the other 
features of the author's work.) 

This work comprises twelve essays, 
several of which have previously appeared 
in print. The first volume contains eight, 
chiefly statistical and critical; the second 
contains four, dealing mostly with pre- 
historic sociology in its relation to the 
customs, superstitions, and folklore of more 
recent times. The first essay (named in 
the title) occupies only forty-one pages* 
However interesting, it is not the most 
original. It shows, what was well known, 

* The CbanoM of DMith. and other Studiee ia Evolu- 
tion. B7 Kurl PeertoQ, 1C.A,, FJU9. Twq TOlumfi. 
(GdwaraiUQ0ld.25t«i 
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that, lawless as the yisits of death appear 
to the individual, yet, when examined with 
reference to the ages of a large number of 
individaals, thej are reducible to strict 
reguladtj. Thus, 

Of 1,000 males born together, Death hits 
159 in the first year of life^ 51 in the second, 
26 in the third, 17 in the fourth, and so on. 
. . . [The rate] falls to its least value 
at thirteea to fourteen years, with only 2*36 
deaths ; it then slowly increases to a maximum 
in the seven ty-secoud year of life. . . . 
Scarcely two isoUted 8tra<;glers of ttie thou- 
sand reach niuoty-one ; and hardly one in ten 
thousand remains for Death to aim at in the 
hundredth year. 

The second essay applies the theory of 
probability to ' Monte Carlo Roalette,' andi 
supposing the records correct,, finds the 
deviations from regularity in that form of 
gambling so wide as to remove it beyond 
the range of scientific chance as at pi^esent 
understood. The third essay is on ' Repro- 
ductive Selection ' ; and the fourth, on 
'Socialism and Natural Selection,' is a 
forcible attempt to rebut the opinion of 
various distinguished biologists that Dar- 
winism is hostile to ' that equality of indi- 
viduals which socialism strives after.' The 
fifth and sixth are very powerful essays 
entitled ' Politics and Science ' and ' Heac- 
tion' respectively, and ai-e more purely 
critical. The former deals destructively 
with Lord Salisbury's * Pseudo-Science * as 
promulgated in his address to the British 
Association; the latter deals still more 
destructively with Mr. Balfour's 'Pseudo- 
Philosophy ' as displayed in bis 'Founda- 
tions of Belief.' These two statesmen, in 
Karl Pearson's eyes, are the apostles of 
'Reaction,' the priests, so to say, of a 'New 
Bigotry ' which ' masquerades to-day in the 
mantle of science.' The political effect 
of the * subtle methods * of this ' bigotry,' 
he tries to show, have been (as at the last 
General Election) and will be nothing short 
of disastrous : 

The full political weight of the 'new 
bigotry' was hardly appreciated by the 
Liberal party. I am far from certain that 
even the Conservative leaders completely 
realised the influence on the Nonconformitit 
vote of their *fioelity to the traditional beliefs 
of the race.* A study, however, of the reviews 
and leaders in the religious journals [respect- 
ing the 'address' and the 'foundations'] 
might long ago have convinced the electoral 
prophets that disaster was in store for the 
Liberal party. The majority of the-e 
journals had not the desire, nor indeed the 
power, to critically examine [those works] ; 
what was clear to them only was that those 
statesmen had stepped into the shoes of Mr. 
Gladstone, and ttood therein as defenders of 
Christianity. . . . Had the Liberal press 
but appreciated at its true value Mr, Bal- 
four's * Foundations of Belief,' it is hard to 
conceive that a doubtful philosopher would 
have reappeared a^ a so completely triumphant 
politician. Liberalism rejoiced in his theology; 
it will now have a surfeit of his statesman- 
ship. 

The seventh essay treats of ' Woman and 
Labour.' What women have been asking 
for ie 'equality of opportunity'; i.e., wo 



presume, to stand at no disadvantage in 
competition with the other sex. Certainly 
they ought to know what they want ; but 
our author knows still better, and argues 
that what they should demand is ' legisla- 
tive protection and State support for those 
who are disabled from protecting or sup* 
porting themselves ' ; and that ' Woman's 
problem of the future* is 'to reconcile 
maternal activity with the new possibilities 
of self -development open to women.' As 
to maternity itself, this is to be ' considered 
essentially as citizen- making in the first 
place'; and then women will be able to 
demand of the State 'special protection 
and special provision for the child-bearer.' 

The last essay in the first volume is on 
'Variation in Man and Woman.' It was 
suggested, but not worked out, by Darwin 
that the male animal is more variable than 
the female. Other writers have taken up 
the suggestion and made it into a universal 
law. Professor Pearson subjects this sup- 
posed ' law ' to a searching investigation, so 
far as human beings are concerned ; and 
shows that, if there is any difference, woman 
8 rather more variable than man. 

Three of the four essays in the second 
volume, occupying 250 pages, are engaged 
with an arrangement of society that will 
appear strange to most of our readers. To 
Convey an idea of what is meant we must 
quote the author : 

Behind the heroic [and the patriarchal] age, 
long anterior to the beginnings of traditional 
history, looms from the dimmest past another 
and wholly different type of civilisation, — a 
type which appears in most respects to have 
owed its institutions and its victories over 
nature to the genius of woman rather than to 
that of man. It is a type, accordingly, in 
which the influence of woman is far more 
prominent than it was [afterwards] in the 
patriarchal age. This period has been termed 
the Matriarchate : . . . I prefer to term 
it the Mother-age, and refer to its customs of 
ownership and family as Mother-Kight. . . . 
The keynote to this older civilisation was the 
development of woman's inventive faculty 
under the stress of child-bearing and child- 
rearing disabilities. ... It was an age 
within the small social unit of which there 
was more community of interest, far more 
fellowship in labour and partnership in pro- 
perty and sex, than we find m the larger 
social unit of to-day. 

When the theory of a Mother-age is once 
accepted, it is astonishing how many still- 
lingering customs, prejudices, old-world 
tales, and what not, appear to fit into it. 
Thus, in the ninth essay ('Woman as 
Witch') it is made probable that the 
sinister attributes and superstitions con- 
nected, in the Middle Ages and later, with 
witches and witchcraft are but degraded 
sui*vivals of the attributes claimed or the 
ceremonies practised by the matriarch of 
the primitive family -clan or kin -group. 
And similarly, in the tenth essay (' Ashie- 
pattle; or, Hans Seeks his Luck'), it is 
shown that the Mdrchen, or half-heroic, 
half -fairy folk -tales current among the 
TeutQixic peoples, contaiOi a^ it weroi nug- 



gets of tradition dating ultimately from 
the same remote antiquity. A oommon 
type of such a tale is thus sketched : 

The dirty Ash-lad, or Hans, or the Miller*! 
boy, sets out into the world to seek his lack. 
He is courteous and friendly to an old womin 
whom he meets ii^ the forest, and who poi- 
sesses magical powers. He travels through 
many [diminutive] kingdoms, and at last 
comes to one where the king is in difficulties 
from dragons or giants, or in domestic trouble 
owing to his daughter declining matrimony 
until a wooer is found who can perform cer- 
tain notable feats. Hann, with the aid of Uie 
aforesaid old woman, either achieves prodifn- 
ous victories or accomplishes all the taikt 
proposed to him. He then demands his bride, 
and becomes ' der junye Konig* 

In such a tale the omnipotent old woman 
is presumably the matriarch half-way 
towards becoming a witch; the young 
adventurer represents man under Mother- 
rule, to whom were assigned all meaner 
employments ; and the fact that a daughter 
is usually the heiress to the kingdom is a 
survival of the ancient rale of inheritance 
through the woman. In the person of the 
king, however, we have a slight adjustment 
to the state of affairs when man-rule bad 
superseded woman-rule ; and such adjust- 
ment has been carried much further— 
and as the author thinks, in comparativelj 
recent times — in our tale of Cinderella: 
for in the Norse version, instead of a Cinder- 
girl, and her sisters, and a prince, we still 
find the Ash-boy and his brothers, and a 
princess. And so 'we may see primitive 
human customs and the life of primitive 
men and women cropping up in almost every 
sentence of the nursery tale.' 

The eleventh essay, divided into two 
parts, deals in its first part with a leading 
feature of Mother-age civilisation, namely, 
what is here called 'kindred gronp-mar- 
riage,' which conforms to our idea of mar. 
riage about as closely as does the promiscu- 
ous kind of life within the nomadic Libyan 
tribes described by Herodotus (IV. 180 ei 
alibi). The second and much longer part 
endeavours to support the views propounded 
in the first by the somewhat risky method 
of revising the meaning^ of the words 
which, in Indo-European languages, denote 
sez and varieties of kinship. We regret we 
cannot find room for further remarks on 
this essay, or for any remarks at all on the 
twelfth, ('The German Passion-play: A 
Study in the Evolution of Western Christ, 
ianity,') which occupies the last 160 psgw 
of the volume, and is one of the most 
generally interesting. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that no one 
can read these well-written volumes with- 
out being impressed with the breadth and 
depth of the author's scientific and literaiy 
interests outside his specially professional 
subjects ; his parerga, indeed, would make 
a very satisfactory ergon for the average 
scholar or savant. One nyiy differ from 
him on important points ; he looks at the 
world only from his study-chair, and eeoffli 
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toomnch inclmed to suppose tbat human 
fiiture is adjustable to math" .latical 
patterns; but his opinions and ar • 'nente* 
nerertbeleBs, deserre an attentivf ..taring. 



TALES OP FOREIGN SBRTICE.* 

Thb art of writing short stories is largely 
cnlti?ated in these days bj some of our 
best writers. The reason is that there is 
ahrajs a ready market for these in the 
magazines and weekly papers, while the long 
ttorj, which requires from six months or a 
jear to run as a serial, and must be of cons d 
erable merit throughout to get a footing in 
these times, is by no means so easily got 
rid of. Then there are some writers of fiction 
who seem to lack the ability to plan out a 
lonff story, while they can give us brilliant 
work in the way of short ones. On the 
other hand, a novelist who has got bold of 
a good plot is rarely contented until be 
has elaborated it to the extent required for 
a six-shillinfi^ yolume. He would consider 
it sinful waste to cut it down to mere 
'ahocker' length, and would hold up bis 
bands in borror at the suggestion of 
ibortening it down to thefform acceptable 
to Black aTtd White and other joumab that 
use Tery short complete tales. Mrs. 
Cuthell evidently possesses such a store of 
plots that she can afford to throw fifteen of 
them into a single Tolume. Some of these 
are too sligbt to be called exactly plots ; 
they are mere episodes or slight sketches 
taken direct from life. Others, bowerer, 
might easily have been elaborated into 
iDueh more pretentious stories. They are 
fairly described by the title, but it must be 
admitted tbat a succession of tales dealing 
with military life is apt to prove somewhat 
monotonous. We do not doubt that most 
of them are true transcripts from life, but 
there is such a thing as copying life too 
literally. Mrs. Cuthell does not spare her 
■ex. Several of her tales are as cynical 
and pessimistic as any in Kipling's 
*PLdn Tales from the Hills.' She 
depicts the silly, selfish, pleasure-loving 
'spin' of a bill station in India with 
unerring accuracy, and evidently from a 
close study of originals. Her Posie 
Prynne in 'The Camp of the Shadow of 
Death/ her Hilda Kelverton in *An Ar- 
retted Elopement,' and her other Hilda, 
who 'really was in love with young Frere. 
who was killed at Maiwand,' but consoled 
herself quickly with the heir to a baronetcy, 
are well-recognisable types of Anglo-Indian 
maidens who frequent Naini Lai, Simla, 
and other hill stations. These are not a 
whit worse than matrons like Lady Eccle- 
bnm, who. in order to revenge herself on a 
man who thirty years before had neglected 
to offer her his heart, steals the betrothed 
of that man's daughterandmakesbim marry 
her to save himself from financial ruin. Nor 
are the men spared. What blacker villain 
has ever been portrayed in fiction than the 
Ck)k)nel Parkfield of 'A Story of the 
Stubbles,' a married Lothario who shot a 
rival as if by accident in the bunting field P 
The most thrilling and sensational tale in 
the book is *A Horrible Honeymoon/ 
which hints at the terrible fate that befell 
an English lady during the Indian Mutiny. 
The finding of an amulet bearing 



* lu Camp and Cftntonment. Storias of Foreign 
Strtioe. By Kdith £. Cathall. (HoraC and BUok- 



the inscription, * Ethel Clayton from 
Jack Joyce. Till death us do part,' 
in the stomach of an alligator, with 
other circumstances, leaves no doubt of the 
death Ethel Clayton suffered at the hands 
of tbe jealous native wife of the Maharajah, 
who saved her (for a worse fate) from the 
massacre at Guramghur. 

We should have rend these stories 
with mora pleasure if Mrs. Onthell had 
been more careful of her style. But 
she indulges too often in irritating phrases 
and almost inexcusable slips in diiction. 
We fail, for instance; to see the force 
of the adverb in the sentence : ' For who are 
so uninteresting as a pair of very married 
lovers P ' Why use such an expression as 
'all his gaudia of scarlet and gold,' in the 
description of an officer's uniform ? Then 
surely this might be improved : * She tried 
to housekeep a little, but that the dragon 
of a cook sternly refused to allow it.* On 
p. 173 we find a slip that may be attri. 
butable to careless proof-reading : * There 
was a Mrs. Adayre who, report said, he had 
married for her money'; on p. 195, 'Hi i 
father had bsen so shattered, and his 
mother worried quite ill.' The sentence. 
* Thera wera heaps of men and no lack of 
pretty girls or pretty frocks,' is not a pretty 
one. Kor should Mrs. Cuthell have passed 
this ; * He made his friend Sir Holt Cran- 
borou^h, the earls neighbour, to ask him 
down m September to shoot the partridges.' 
We should like to know what authority can 
be given for * chabbuotia ' and * Bebi,* as 
the spelling of two very ordinaiy Hindustani 
words. We hope the talented authoress will 
not take in bad part our pointing out these 
blemishes in her stories, the merits of 
which we are not slow to appreciate. 



TALKEE-TALKEE.* 



' The Art of Conversing ' is written on the 
hypothesis that people must talk. Well, 
we suppose they must, and if they must 
not, why, they will. How important, there- 
fora, that they should talk sense. It is by 
no means certain that this book will assist 
towards that end. It consists avowedly of 
small talk, and when small talk is reduced 
to print, and, furthermore, when it has to 
be conned and almost learnt by rote in 
order to strengthen the weakness of the 
socially incapable, wonder beoomes the pre- 
vailing emotion that such a book ever should 
be necessary, or, being necessary, that any- 
body could be found with sufficient store of 
inanity to furnish it forth. 

However, here it is, and from internal 
evidence it appears that the volume is in- 
tended for the ' classes,' inasmuch as the 
specimen conversations — 'dialogues,' per- 
haps, is a better word— contain allusions 
to Eton, • college,' and The Times. We were 
sorry to learn this, for we had tried hard to 
believe that the plays of Mr. Pinero and 
other craftsmen, not to say the dialogues 
of Mr. Anthony Hope and the fiction of Mr. 
Benson, reflected with some degree of 
trutb the calibre of ' society ' conversation. 
Alas for our hope ! It is dead, dead as a 
doornail, dead as we should expect to be 
soon, were it our ill-fortune to chance upon 
one compelled to have reoonrse to this 
book. A long farawell to our social aspira- 
tions. We should not be appreciated as we 



deserve in any circle where this kind of 
thing is tolerated. 

In saying this one is not anxious to 
shower dispraise on the book. Doubtless it 
meets a ' felt want,' although the said want 
has not made itself emphatically obvious in 
our direction. Besides, there are somo 
really smart things in it if only one takes 
the trouble to unearth them. 

I should very much like to belong to the 
(let us say the Armorial Bearings) Club. I 
was going to ask you if you would propose 
me? 

I am sorry to refuse you, but I don't think I 
can. They seem to have been blackballing a 
great many lately. 

Here is another gem : 

My husband knows a much better story 
than that if you can only persuade him to teU 
it you. 

The author calls these 'specimens of the 
art of conversing.' Without prejudice we 
call them very fair examples of ways of 
getting rid of friends. But even that is 
sometimes worth knowing. 



* The Art of Conyeninfr ; or, Dialogrnea of the Daj. 
Bt the Author of * Manners and Bales of Qood Sooietj.' 
(Frederiok Wame and Co. 2a. ^4 



THE FBEE LIBKAEY .• 

Were it possible for some classic 'work to 
turn author and indite a bistoir of its 
kind, surely the historian would devote 
much space to the development of the 
social lite of books. We can fancy bis pen 
picturing the joys of free and independent 
rusticity, musing on the time when he and 
a few friends, chosen for their tempera- 
mental kinship, dwelt together in amity, 
secure from the marauding attacks of that 
freebooter of modem times — ^the free 
librarian. We can imagine bim lamenting 
the event of 1850, that dread year for the 
Conservatives amongst the books. * It was 
in that year,' our historian might proceed, 
* that a certain Act of Parliament^ known 
as Ewart's Act, was passed. Hitherto the 
race of books had lor the most part en* 

J'oyed the modest blessings of retirement, 
t is true that considerable numbers 
bad been incarcerated in the British 
Museum, the Guildhall, and the Bod- 
leian libraries. But, speaking in the 
broadest sense, the race was free to roam 
or to rest. The fatal 1850 altered every- 
thing. Thenceforward we have not known 
peace. Tom from our long homes we have 
been compelled to herd with all sorts and 
conditions of books, between many of whom 
exist ancient family feuds.' 

Thus and thus might he write, until soon 
history gave way to complaint, in the vein 
of the pessimist politician bewailing the 
depopulation of the rural districts. Then 
might arise out of the tribe some rival 
chronicler of the Radical sort — for do we 
not live in times when historians are as 
frequently Radical as anything else?-— 
frankly taking the brighter view and hold- 
ing up the doctrine tnat books are made 
for men and not men for books, and that 
where men are, there ought the books to 
be. Do we live in towns P Then let the 
books be stacked in libraries, so that ' the 
precious life-blood of master spirits ' may 
infuse the town folk with a new vitality. 
Herein lies the paradox tbat just as books 
have become cheap and aoounding, de- 
creasing the need of lending libraries, so 

* The Free Lfbrarr : it« History and Present Con< 
ditiom By John J. Ogle. (Oeorge Alien. '6a.netU. 
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bas the demand increased for the organ- 
ised system of book-lending carried on by 
libraries, circnlating and free. Haring 
pointed out the paradox, we leave it with 
the reader^ who will, we fancy, find the 
explanation not unconnected with the 
immense expansion of the reading class 
since the year 1870. 

However this may be, the Free Library 
is a fact, and a prominent fact in the social 
landscape. It is so important that it is to 
have a * series ' devotea to it, the editor of 
the series being no less a personage than 
Dr. Gkmiett» whose Ions association with 
the British Museum Library renders him 
an indisputable authority. ' The object of 
the little series,' he says, in a preface that 
is a model of perspicuity, ' is to deal with 
the Book, not so much individually, but 
colleotively, in the aggregated form which 
is called the Library. Bibliography is 
neither excluded from the volumes already 
arranged, nor proscribed as the theme of 
volumes which may succeed. Bat it is 
believed that the most profitable and gener- 
ally acceptable information which can be 
given to the public in the first instance is 
that which relates to the books of the 
public, the collections which are the pro- 
perty of the entire community, and in 
whose general administration every citizen 
should feel interested.' 

The volume before us, by Mr. J. J. Ogle, 
of the Bootle Free Library, deals, in the 
first part, with the general history of the 
Free Library movement. The legislation 
connected with its establishment neces- 
sarily fills considerable space, while Wm. 
Ewart and Edward Edwards— who may be 
said to have done for this movement what 
'the seven men of Preston' did for 
another — receive due appreciation. To 
Edwards's * Memoirs of Libraries,' indeed, 
every historian of the movement is bound 
to be greatly indebted. The services of the 
benefactors of libraries, too. Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Passmore Edwards, and Mr. 
Andrew Camesie, are acknowledged in 
detail. Mr. Oj^e describes, also, under the 
heading of *The Development of Free 
Libraries,' interesting improvements in 
administration and general effectiveness. 
The second part is devoted to brief his- 
tories of typical libraries, such as the 
British Museum, the Guildhall, and the 
other London libraries, and to an inquiry 
into the establishment and development 
under the Act of the libraries in forty 
larse provincial towns, as well as in villages. 
A chapter is given to Endowed and Volun- 
tary Free Libraries. The concluding siatis- 
tioai tables, giving succinctly many details 
concerning the London libraries as well as 
those of an array of first, second, and third- 
class provincial towns, cannot fail to be 
exceedingly useful for purposes of reference. 

Such a book certainly justifies its exist- 
ence, and argues considerable pains and 
enthusiasm on the part of the author. 
The passages concerning improvements in 
library methods ought to be read by all 
concerned, whether as chiefs or as subordi- 
nates, with any department of library 
administration. Too long have librarians 
been regarded as mere distributors of 
inferior literature. We have, as Dr. Gar- 
nett points out, 'got long past the days 
when the librarian was defined as " a harm- 
less drudge," and the few posts in his pro- 
fession worth having were employed 'to 
satisfy embarrassing claims on the dis- 
pensers of patronage*' But, even so* the 



position of the librarian requires to be 
recognised and elevated to that of a guide 
capflible of directing the public taste in 
reading. This will be done in proportion 
as his services become more valuable, a 
result that will, we think, be forwarded by 
Mr. Ogle's book. 



THE ETOLUTION CULT.* 

One more word about the use of initials in 
Christian names when they stand upon the 
title-page of a book. Keaders and reviewers 
are aUke puzzled and annoyed by this habit. 
Is the author a man or a woman ? becomes a 
fair and reasonable question, woman's rights 
notwithstanding. Is there a good reason 
why we should not know ? But we must pass 
on^ and hope that when next H. J. Harald 
writes a book the initials may evolve into 
the full Christian names. 

We say 'evolve^' because the book itself 
has evolution for its subject, more or less, 
from the first page to the last. A phrase of 
the author's might furnish a significa»t title 
for our brief review ; for we might have used 
with almost equal appropriateness as that we 
have selected, 'The Oultof Science' — although 
we prefer the former. The first sentence of 
the preface is the tollowing: 'To those who 
understand it, the book itself does away with 
all need of a preface.' The tone and character 
of this preface is very much that of the book. 
It is., to say the least, positive and defiant ; 
and consequently replete with assumptions 
and needless irritations. One cf the unfortu- 
nate outcomes of the widespread acceptance 
and application of the theories of evolution is, 
that its advocates are too commonly g^ven to 
a kind of scomfulness of everybody who does 
not account Darwin and Spencer worthy to be 
ranked with Moses or Christ. And yet, 
perhaps, the renowned philosophers are only 
m a limited degree to be blamed for this. 

The author has formulated certain portions 
of the evolution cult, and insists upon his 
theories and statements with a candid but 
half -blind self-confidence which is too 
conmionly characteristic of the school to 
which he adheres. We cannot help calling to 
mind, in this instance, Cromwell's very solenm 
counsel to an assembly of divines who were 
taking, after their fashion, a very firm stand 
on their own opinions and assertions — ' By 
the mercies of God, is it possible that you may 
be mistaken?' The dogmas of science, as 
here brought forward, are as unequivo- 
cal and strong as those of any Church 
in Christendom. Is it possible that 
science may be mistaken, and that she has 
many things to learn which at present she has 
not even glimpsed or guessed ? We read so 
much of the lowest form of org^ic life 
with which scientists are acquainted — the 
amosba — and of a mass of protoplasm with 
a nucleus, that we might suppose the 
author had been one himself, and knew all 
about its life and habits. He rings the usual 
changes on environment, natural selection, 
cumidstive effect, reproduction, and elimina- 
tion, and does it all as if he were an intimate 
friend of the Source of creation or evolution. 
It is, however, only fair to say that even 
this confident writer does not profess to 
know what there was before the amoeba 
as its organic source. He is not ashamed to 
speak of that protoplasmic mass as the 
ancestor of Plato, Shakespeare, and Ooethe. 
Are we far wrong in pushing for an answer to 
the question as to whom or to what this 
renowned amoeba might trace its descent, or 
ascent? Is the theoi^ of the evolutionists 
after all pure agnosticism, which, while it 

• Th« Knowledge of Life. Bj H. J. Harald. (Ax«bi. 
bald Constable and Co. Ss.) 



celebrates our long descent from the amcsbsi 
has no Information to give concerning the 
ancestry of the one-celled father of oor race f 
This writer has a good deal to say on t^ 
subject of immortality ; but it is a curiooi 
kind of immortality. Anyway, it is not tbs 
immortality in which Christians believe. It 
is immortal influence ; the immortality of 

The ehoir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 

' And a very grand immortality, too,' somt* 
body makes reply. Manifestly it is not tike 
immortality of man, but of influence. Nor is 
that immortality, which continues in descend- 
ants. These two forms are offered to m 
in this book. In Jesus Christ we have all 
that, and more : more incalculably. It ii 
a delusion when the author summoai 
science to prove that * parents live again in 
their children ' ; or that ' the soul can be 
transmitted in two ways : in life, by showing 
its workings in deeds; after life, by the 
memory of the deeds.' Transmission is nol 
immortality. It may be congruous with some 
of the religions of the world, but it is well- 
nigh ridiculous to call in the aid of science to 
prove such immortality — ridiculous, if it were 
not so misleading in its pomposity. 

Mr. Harald is strenuous in his plea for the 
deterrent effects of the known results of evil 
upon those who see them here, as contrasted 
with the threatened penalties of sin in 
another state of being. It is amazing that a 
man should write the folly which we find in 
this volume. As, for instance, in these words: 
' The amount of evil that follows a bad act 
ought of itself to be an effective deterrent) 
but this actual presence of evil, following a 
bad deed, has to be proved before people will 
believe it.' Grant (only for the sake of argn* 
ment) that the Christian cannot prwe that 
there is such a hell or heaven as preachers 
have affirmed, is it not a fact which has 
been proved up to the hilt through all 
the ages that drunkenness and lust nSn the 
lives and blast the hopes of men P And is it 
not equally true that those who know it most 
certainly, have ignored it with most persist- 
ency ? Neither a proved hell here nor hereafter 
will stop the evil-doer. Science has nothing 
more to offor in this direction; Cbristianil^ 
has. Those who seek real help from thii 
evolution cult will seek in vain. 



ANCIENT IBISH MELODY* 



It was appropriate that a lecture should 
have been delivered in Dublin about the time 
of the Irish Musical Festival on Andeflt 
Irish Melody. The question of the treatment 
of ancient airs was one that had to be 
quickly decided upon in view of utilising 
them at the performances of the Fete CmU, 
and it was one likely to be hotly contested. 
Were they to be reproduced in the exact fona 
in which they were composed, in their primi- 
tive scale modes and without harmonic accom- 
paniment ? Or were they to be modernised so 
far as to admit of harmonisation and accom- 
paniment ? Mr. Culwick led the minority in 
favour of a rigorous retention of the old 
forms, and in the lecture before us he hss 
developed his theory and made an interesting 
attempt to systematise the old scale modes of 
Ireland. He comes to the conclusion that 
the Irish scales numbered fifteen— a Urge 
number when set beside the three or four 
modes of modem European science, bnt in- 
significant when compared with the scales 
employed by some Oriental musical systeaa 



• The Distinoti^e Charaoteristicfl of Aneitnt JM 
Helody: The Scales. A Plea for Bestoratioa lad Bn- 
■ervation. Being a Leotnre delirered befoie W 
NatiODal Literary Soeietj. Bj Jum Cilwiel^ 
M1IS.D, (Dublin :0«Ponsonh7« IsJ 
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These he would have retained, and all 
Dodernisation rigorously excluded. But such 
t method, though interesting and important 
from an antiquarian and historical point 
dt Tiew, defeats its own object by prac- 
tically rendering the old music unfit for 
modem use. Sung originally to instru- 
ments of limited scope, it excludes har- 
monisations and accompaniments suited 
to modern instrumental requirements. It 
practically relegates a large and fine body of 
music to the lecture hall and museium. 
Stanford and others have shown that it is 
possible, while retaining many of the cha- 
lacteristicB of the old meloi^es, to utilise 
tbem for modem use by adapting them to 
modern harmonisation. It is only by this 
means that what is best of the old can be 
rescned from oblivion and made the root of 
seir developments. So Chopin utilised the 
wild Polish folk-airs in his mazurkas, so Bach 
added his own magnificent harmonies to the 
chorales of his country. It is nob by reduchig 
national music to a barren antiquarianism that 
it iB beet made to fulfil its mission, but by glean- 
ing from it and transmitting those sentiments 
and emotions that it is most capable of 
exprentng. 



OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

[Second Noticb.] 

CBAMBBBLAIIf IN THB PIFTJBS. 

Ih an interview with Sir Walter Foster in 
TU T(mng Man, Mr. Percy L. Parker gives 
some interesting facts concerning early Bir- 
mingham and the Colonial Secretary's con- 
nection with it. We read : 

* When Mr. Chamberlain first came to Bir- 
ningham, he entered the firm of Nettlefolds. 
He was looked upon as a smart young Lon- 
doner, and so was introduced to Edgbaston 
uoie^. He made himself very agreeable in 
those days by taking part in amateur 
theatricals and adapting little plays. He 
became a remarkably good amateur actor, 
one of the best I £ave ever seen. I remember 
•eeing him play Puflf in The Critic splendidly. 
Then he married, and I used to see him 
ftKood deal at a debating society— at which, 
indeed, he learned to speak. 

'He was very fluent and incisive, Just as he 
is now. He possessed one great quality — 
perfect effrontery. He was not easily put 
oat On one occasion he was making an 
afte^dinner speech of some importance. In 
those days he prepared his speeches very 
carefnlly. On this occasion he came to a dead 
>top. He then began again, and, coming to 
the same point, stopped once more. Where- 
npon he calmly put his hand into his tail-coat 
pocket, pulled out his MS., looked at it, and 
^rent on again. This shows you the character 
of the man. 

'When Mr. Chamberlain's first wife died he 
kept out of public life for a couple of years. 
Bat when he came back he threw himself 
into the work of the Town Council. He 
«nd»vonred to reform it, and gradually 
obtained a majority. He also introduced 
pwty politics into the Council.' 

Sir Walter Foster does not at all think 
M»t Mr. Chamberlain's infiuence in Birming- 
ham in those days was for good. He intro- 
dnsed a spirit of ostentation, and did a good 
deal of harm. ' He came into the city,* said 
Sir Walter, 'at a time when people were 
getting rich, and introduced a more extra- 
^gant style of living. This spoiled the 
nmplicity of the old life of Edgbaston. 
^hasten before had an intellectual popu- 
latioti such as you rarely find in a great 



commercial centre. Gold win Smith remarked 
of Birmingham then, that if you went to the 
house of a man who was earning j610,000 
a-year, the door was opened by a neat little 
Phyllis without ostentation. There were few 
carriages in Birmingham in those days. The 
man with .£200 a-year and the man with 
JBl 5,000 were friends, and considerations of 
wealth had no part in friendships. 

MR. LOmS WAIN AT BOMB. 

Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence had great good 
fortune when he caught the ' Landseer of Cats ' 
at his home at Westgate, and interviewed him 
in the interest of The Young Woman readers. 
The outcome of his labour, besides pandering 
to curiosity, is interesting and instructive. 
In giving the necessary particulars Mr* 
Wain told his tormentor : — 

' My first hit, which consisted of a " donble- 
page/' entitled " The Cats' Tea-Party," in The 
lUustrated London News, came about in this 
way. I called on Sir William Ingram, and, 
as you know, there is no man on the Press 
less conservative and more ready to grasp new 
ideas, and, after submitting a sketch and 
suggesting that instead of merely drawing 
animals I should be allowed to g^ve my fancy 
free play and import a humorous element 
into my work, he very kindly gave me carte 
blanche, and the double-page was the result. 
That brought me commissions from all 
quarters, not only in England, but from other 
countries as well. Sir William — then, of 
of course, Mr. Ingram— put me on the staff, 
and I have been on the staff ever since. It 
would be impossible to reckon up the great 
debt which black-and-white artists owe Sir 
William. He was the one man who would go 
forward, and looked out for new men, new 
methods, new processes, new printing, and a 
new and ever-increasing public, and he is 
indeed the pioneer of the later methods of 
reproduction, which have so greatly increased 
the scope and the opportunities of the black- 
and-white artist. My earlier work was, how- 
ever, a capital training-ground for me. It 
was in '83 that I had to attend Agricultural 
Shows and the like, and often I would have to 
catch, say, a 6.15 morning train up to the 
North, making a journey of two hundred 
miles, get all the sketches I wanted, and then 
come back and sit up all night to work them 
out. Certainly it was hard work in a way, 
but it took me out of myself, and as a matter 
of fact my health was bad at the time, and it 
was just these little tours into the country as 
artist for the illustrated papers which brought 
back my health.' 

The Pall Mall Magatine has a marohioness 
and a countess among its contributors this 
month. Lady Pembroke signs an account of 
Wilton House, illustrated by some charming 
photographs, and Lady Hertford, an octo- 
genarian, gives her recollections of the coro- 
nation of George IV. She was then a child 
under five years of age, and we do not gather 
that the writer saw the pageant herself, but 
only describes what she was told by eye- 
witnesses. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

'Twas in Dhroll Donegal, By Mac, There 
is rare and racy humour in this little volume 
— humour of the old-fashioned, high-spirited 
Irish sort that one had almost begun to fear 
was in the grave along with Sam Lover and 
Charles Lever. The fun is boisterous, up- 
roarious, and founded on the wildly improb- 
able, yet withal abounding in ingenuity. Of 
the eight stories contained in the volume 



' Billy Baxter,' ' Barney Brian's Bounce,' and 
' Jack and the Lord High Mayor ' are worthy 
of highest praise. The author has a grip of 
the energetic Donegal dialect which he uses 
with irresistible results. (Downey and Co., 
Ltd. Is.) 

The Printers of Basle in the XV, and XVL 
Centuries. Mr. C. W. Heckethorn has col- 
lected in the present volume, from printed 
works and unpublished manuscripts, much in- 
formation as to the early printers of Basle, 
adding to the biographical sketches lists of 
their works, described with all the technical 
precision so much appreciated by bibliophiles, 
facsimiles of some of the quaint illustrations, 
and of the devices selected by these printers 
as their trade marks, which, however, did not 
sufficiently protect them against unscrupulous 
piracies. Among the difficulties which had 
to be encountered by these enterprising 
adventurers it is* noted that the Emperor 
Rudolph in the sixteenth century forbade 
Ambrosius Froben to print the Talmud, as it 
was against the Christian religion and faith. 
Frobon eventually triumphed, but at the 
sacrifice of five chapters. Theodore Biblian* 
der's Latin translation of the Koran met 
with no less strenuous opposition. * The oppo- 
nents maintained that the town would bring 
eternal infamy on itself by printing so damnable 
a book, and public-house politicians foresaw 
a war with Turkey for doing it. Oporinns was 
actually sent to prison for having merely 
entertained the thought of it.' A compro- 
mise was eventually effected; the book was 
allowed to be printed on the condition that it 
should not be sold at Basle. Under such 
circumstances we may feel less surprise that 
Andreas Cratander, a man of great learning 
and an intimate friend of ^colampadius, 
should have abandoned the typographic art, 
his wife decreeing that ' she would no longer 
allow him to go on with the "dirty work."' 
The author pays a well-deserved tribute to 
the Qresham Press for the 'typographical 
elegance and richness of illnsbration ' with 
which they have produced this handsome 
volume. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 

Alice of York, This little book, by the 
author of * Prisoners of Hope,* Ac, purports 
to relate the tradition of York Minster asso- 
ciated with Alice of York. She was the 
youngest of five sisters, who lived a tranquil 
domestic life, scorning a monk's suggestion 
that they should renounce the world and take 
the veil. Bather did they choose to stitch 
serenely away at their samplers in accordance 
with the wishes of their dead mother. After- 
wards, in appreciation of their quiet, virtuous 
ways, foreign artists of great celebrity were 
employed t^ execute on glass the intricate and 
beautiful sampler patterns, the result being 
the handsome ' five sisters ' window of Yorl^ 
Minster. It is a pretty story, prettily told. 
(Si mpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co.^ 
Ltd. Is.) 

The Shakespearean OtUde to Stratford-on-* 
Avon, By H. Snowden Ward and Catharine 
Weed Ward. It is the fashion not onlv with 
American, but even with English folk, to 
make a pilgrimage to the most renowned 
of all literary Meccas—to wit, Stratford- 
on-Avon. The infiux to the little Midland 
town has created a demand for a reliable 
guide, so that those who pay but a 
fleeting visit to the shrine may be able to 
make the most of their opportunity. We are 
able to recommend possible visitors, and even 
those to whom fate forbids the ioumey, the 
book before us. It contains the essential 
facts concerning the dramatist and his family^^ 
particulars about access and lodgment, details 
as to the places of note to be seen, a map of the 
district, a plan of the town, and, indeed, every* 
thing "necessary to the salvation" of the 
tourist. There are, besides, eight photo- 
mechanical plates, and several illustrations 
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from the drawings of Mr. W. T. Whitehead. 
(Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd. Is. net.) 

Micky Magee*8 Menagerie. The subject 
matter of this amusiDfi^ little addition to 
nursery literature appeared originally in 
JAttle Folks. It records with pen and pencil 
the strange doings of familiar animals, and 
the sight and description of ' Sweet Nancy/ 
the elephant, skipping, of 'Montmorency 
Long/ the lion, at the barber's, and of ' Little 
Pa,' the ^oat, who had to shave to maintain 
his dignity in his own family, are very 
diverting. Som«» of the illustrations are 
decidedly clever. (Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
Is. 6d.) 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Be- 
search. The July volume of this society's 
organ is devoted solely to evidence for and 
against the ' divining rod,' and in nearly three 
hundred pages much interesting matter is 
packed. The results of the use of the ' rod' 
are certainly surprising, and the evidence 
against the hona-fides of those using it is 
practically nil. The curious will certainly do 
well to satisfy themselves with the accumu- 
lated facts got together for them by the 
Psychical Research Society, as also will those 
who are contemplating installing their own 
water supply. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.« 
Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Thre€ Tears in Western China. By Alex. 
Hosie, M.A., F.B.G.S. This is the second 
edition of a valuable and instructive volume 
which had its origin in Mr. Hosie's appoint- 
ment as British Consul at Ch'ung-k'ing, on 
the Upper Yang-tsze. It is, in fact, an ex- 
panded and completed version of his official 
reports to the Foreign Office, and a new pre- 
face brings the work of 1889 down to date. 
At this moment the Blackburn Commercial 
Mission is exploring Western China in the 
interests of English trade. France and Japan 
have also been actively engaged in the search 
for new markets, and doubtless America learnt 
something more than the conditions of 
missionary work from its mission of two 
years ago. Mr. Hosie gives us an excellent 
large scale map, and his book, apart from its 
worth from a business standpoint — vocabu- 
laries being among its useful points— is a 
well-written travel.ttory of much interest. 
His account of insect white wax is the fullest 
&nd best we know of. (Qeorge Philip and 
Son. 6s.) 

The Lessons of Holy Scripture Illustrated 
from Poets, Compiled by the late Rev. J. H. 
Wanklyn, M.A. The seventh volume of a 
work to be completed in eight volumes. The 
morning and evening lessons of the Church 
of England are accompanied by suitable 
selections of devotional poetry. The new 
volume covers from the first Sunday in 
Advent to the twenty-seventh Sunday after 
Trinity. (Bemrose and Sons. 21s. net.) 

Cricket, By W. J. Ford. This work, 
which is as modest in price and appearance 
as it is instructive and thorough in its 
teaching, is a reprint, with some few slight 
alterations, of the article 'Cricket/ which 
appeared in Part lY. of ' The Encyclopoedia 
of Sport/ (Lawrence and Bullen. 6d.) 

Sweden. This little work is evidently in- 
tended to attract touripts. It shows in over a 
hundred excellent photographic reproductions 
scenes and incidents in the capital and 
provinces of Sweden. (Stockholm : Wahletr&m 
and Widstrand.) 

The Process Tear Book for 1807, We can 
congratulate editor and proprietor on the 
third volume of this artistic production. It 
illustrates the possibilities of the camera to 
an extent we should hardly have credited, 
and being replete with thoughtful papers and 
hints, and directions of a technical and help- 
ful nature, it is an invaluable addition to the 
ghotographer's book-shelves. (Penrose and 
o. 2s. 6d.) 



Fruits and Farinacea, By John Smith. 
Advocates in a series of arguments the vege- 
tarian diet as being the natural, original, and 
best for humanity. (Ideal Publishing Union, 
Ltd. Is.) 

Little Catechism of Liturgy, from the 
French of the Abbe Dutilliet, is a manual of 
the sacraments, ceremonies, and usages of 
the Catholic Church in a very handy form. It 
enters completely into the details of the 
Roman ritual in all its lesding functions, with 
simple explanations of their various elements 
of significance. The booklet should be use- 
ful to outsiders as well as to the faithful. 
The uninitiated may here correct their igno- 
rance concerning ' maniples ' and ' humeral 
veils/ and learn how a bishop is dressed, 
Sundays and weekdays. The average Cath- 
olic, we imagine, is much in need of a guide 
of this kind, for his cult is an extraordinarily 
complicated one. (Baltimore: John Murphy 
and Co.) 

Our Boys, A volume of sermons by various 
preachers addressed to boys. Not merely so, 
for they have actually been preached to boys, 
and some of them are so interesting that we 
doubt not they gripped the boys' attention. 
We doubt, however, if their vogue amongst 
boys will be increased by their publication, 
boys not being addicted to the pastime of 
sermon-reading. The volume should be ex- 
tremely useful to those in whom is vested the 
care of boys. (The Roxburghe Press. 3s. 6d.) 

ImpressioM. By Robert Blatchford. • The 
Curate's Dream,' • Shanty town/ * The Rioters/ 

* The Tramp/ all are propaganda glossed over 
with the semblance of story. We do not con- 
demn them on this account, for good work has 
been done on similar lines by great writers. 
(Clarion Newspaper Company, Ltd. 6d.) 

The BatumalisVs Manual. By 'Aletheia, 
M.D/ This work may be described ss 
the reduction of human life to its lowest 
possible < terms. Anything that suggests 
other than animal and material considera- 
tions as a basis of conduct is to 'Aletheia, 
M.D./ anathema-maranatha. Religion is to 
be judged not by its ideals, but by its 
origins. The Cross is to suggest to us not 
love and self-sacrifice, but the connection 
of the symbol with phallic worship. The sur- 
vivals of the earlier heathenism in Christian- 
ity in the shape of some still existing festivals 
and customs are made to figure as its leading 
feature. The shady side of man's religious 
evolution, exhibited in ecclesiastical persecu- 
tions, clerical immoralities, and so on, is care- 
fully paraded, while not one word is said on 
the other side. A judgment of the whole 
subject so absolutely partisan can carry no 
weight whatever. One can only pity an 

* Aletheia, M.D./ whose eye discerns in the 
whole universe of things nothing better than 
this. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Story of Dorothea Lynde Disc, By 
Frances E. Cooke. We do not hesitate to 
express the opinion that this story of an 
'American heroine' ought to be known and 
read by thousands of young people, who 
might be thereby inspired to live a useful and 
noble life. Nor would the elders be less 
helped and comforted by a perusal of these 
instructive details of a really noble woman's 
life and career. It is, as the author judges, 
little known in England. She does good and 
highly commendable service by bringing this 
story within so small a compass, and present- 
ing it in such an interesting form. Dr. 
Channing had great infiuenceupon Miss Dix's 
young life ; and she was an alert and earnest 
disciple of that great preacher and beautiful 
spirit. We give the book our warmest 
approval. (Sunday-School Association. Is. 
net.) 

The Higher Criticism : the Greatest Apostcity 
of the Age, By D. K. Paton. A bouncing, 
^ self-confident, and in no sense reasonable or 



convincing diatribe. Before a man sets him- 
self to such a task as Mr. Paton accepted he 
should have taken long and patient and intel- 
ligent pains to comprehend his subject; and 
in any case he should have written . with 
becoming modesty. (Passmoreand Alabaster. 

The Forgotten Truth; or. The Gospel of the 
Holy Ghost; with Selected Hymns of the 
Spirit. By the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.O. 
The fourth edition of a small book which, 
with its three chapters dealing with the 
neglected or forgotten Gospel of the Holy 
Ghosts and its careful selection of ' Hymns of 
the Spirit/ will. have a welcome from many 
evangelical Christians. (Home Words Pab- 
lishing Office. Is.) 



*ii* Puklishers, when sending hooks for reoiew 
would greatly oUige 6y meniioning the prior 



*ii* The Editor does not hold himself retpim' 
eihle for the custody or return of unsoUktd 
contribuHons, even when stamps are sint. 

LETTERS TO THB EDITOB. 



BUQQBSnONS FOR ' WB(f3 WEO: 
Sib,— I should be glad if your readers 
would point out important omissions in the 
list of clubs given on page 30 of Who's Who, 
supplying with the names suggested the 
same details as I have given with the dobs 
already included. 

I propose to include this year the 
names of sund^ political, literary, aod 
artistic clubs which have no clubhouse, snch 
as the Cecil, the Eighty, the Johnson, and the 
Odde Volumes, and it is in connection with these 
especially that I hope for the help of your 
readers. I want similar information in con- 
nection with them, except that the address of 
the secretary would take the place of the 
non-existent clubhouse. 
t^Also I am trying to construct a list of 
learned, &q., societies on the same lines. For 
suggestions for this list I shall be particnlsrly 
grateful ; above all if they are accompanied 
with details as to entrance fee, subscrip- 
tion, &c,, similar to those I have given 
with the clubs. In this category I wish to 
include not only societies like the Linnsss 
and Royal (Geographical, but also tiie Box- 
burghe, Haklnyt, Snrtees, and similar pub- 
lishing clubs. 

All suggostions for the 1808 edition should 
reach me before October 7. — I am, ftc, 
Douglas Sladin, 

Editor Who's Who. 

4, Soho-square, W. 



WILL AND 8RALL. 
Sir, — I crave permission to draw the atten* 
tion of Mr. Janes to the rule governing the 
application of Will and Shall to be found in 
'The Principles of English Grammar/ by 
William Lennie, ' Late Teacher of English, 
Edinburgh/ The work was in use at the 
High School of Edieburgh and at the 0il7 of 
London School some years ago, and I presume 
is still the text-book at these institutions. A 
sixty-third edition was published in 1867, the 
date of the copy in my possession. Mr. 
Lennie is at variance with Mr. Murray on 
more points than one. On the subject under 
consideration he maintains, and follows up 
his argument with examples, that the second 
future should have WiU or Shall in all the 
per&ons as in the first, Mr. Murray excludes 
Will from the^rse person, and Shall from the 
second and third, because they appear to him 
incorrectly applied; and in the eximpl* 



OetoUr ), llrit. 
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which he has addaoed they are incorrectly 
ipplied : * bot this/ says Mr. Lennie, ' is not 
tsafflcient reason for excluding them from 
rrerf sentence. The fault is in the writer/ 
tt.'*8h(dl, in like manner, may with pro-^ 
priety be applied to the second and* third 
peraoDi.' 

Mr. Candler, in his letter of September 10, 
loeDt 'The Irish Brogue in Fiction/ takes 
Hr. O'Callaghan to task over our unsociable 
friends, and with a generosity that does him 
(tedifc, gives to the English schoolboy a 
p)inter-like intelligence by which he is enabled 
«t once to scent out ' an Irish boy or a Scotch 
boy' coming within measurable distance of 
him, after the manner, I suppose, of the 
celebrated Fee Fo Fum. I have not the 

Sloasore of Mr. O'Callaghan's acquaintance, 
at I would strongly advise that gentleman 
to iteer clear of the Liffey, for should he have 
the misfortune to tumble in, as did the 
foreigner (foreigner. Sir, not Scotchman) into 
the Thames, I fear he would fare but ill at 
the bands of either Mr. Janes or Mr. Candler, 
^apposing them to be present on the melan- 
choly occasion, unless, indeed, he had the 
pretence of mind (which is not likely) to 
call oat • I shall ' or * I should.' For myself, 
I intend to give the Tweed a wide berth. — 
1 &m. Sir, yours, &o , 

M. B. 



QUBRIB8. 
[Th$ EotTOR do4» not guarante$ imm€diale 
UwrHon of qyieries, and cannot enter into eorre' 
tpondenf regarding their non-insertion, fVill 
tmttpondents pleas4 write clearly f] 

AcTHOBs Wanted— 

Of ibort poem entitled * Two Little Brown 
Ovid/ each verse ending with * Jast like other 

people.'— M. 

Of the proverb, ' A contented mind is jk eon- 
tino&Koast.*— H. T. B. 

' Sheets of hyacinths. 
That seemed the heavens apheaving through the 
esHb.* 

Of the following lines on a Library : 
' Here oome the grieved a change of thought t^ 

find. 
The oQtious here, to feed a craving mind« 
Here the devont their peaoefol temple choose, 
And here the boot meets his favourite muse.' 
-S.D.NIX. 



ElFERlKCES WaNTID— 

To a tune-book onntaining a tune called 
'Spencer Lane.*— G. W. 

(1) Thomas Dekker*8 quaint designation of 
Cbritt at the first gentleman that ever lived. 
Either the exact words or reference to in his 
worki. (2) * There id, I know not how, in the 
ninde of men a certain presage, as it were, of a 
fotnre existence, and this takes the deepest root 
end if moet discoverable in the greatest geniuses 
ind moet exalted souls.' Is this passage from 
Ci>ro, and, if so, ie it correctly quoted P (3) The 
iathor of a poem beginning : 

' Star-gemmed floor of the land I love.' 
^D.C.B. 

To the lines: 

* 'Twas April on the verge of May.' 
-S.C.W. 

To *The Hodmadods of Monomatopa,' tnen- 
tioaed in Dampier's account of his voyage of 
diKeorery to Australia in 1699. Said to be 
^^vac'ee. Where was Monomatopa? or was the 
whole a fiction.— £. A. B. 



ANSWERS. 
[^When antiMrin^ queries, kindlg give the date 
of qnerg. All answers are to be tle^nied grck- 
tuUous, Letters addresseti to qtie}-iets, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

AuTHOBS Found- 
To R. H.— Wordsworth's • Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle.' * Amonget ' should be 
* among. '—CuABLis S. Batnb, and others. 



BirBBKNCKS Found — 
To Custob.— Baldwin 11. 
Eostaoe of Boulogne m. Ida of Lorndna. 



PnBLiBHiBs Wanted— 

Of new edition of Wiseman's * Fabiola, or the 
Churoh of the Patacombs.'— M. Q. 

Of * Bloom's Legal Maxims.'— H. D. 

v^ia book entitled ' Talkers,' pnbUsUed tome ten 



i, Godfrey, 
d.1100 



Ida 



U. Baldwin let, 

d. 1118 m. 

Baldwin du Bourg 



ill. Baldwin 2nd. Duke of 
Burgundy, d. 1131. 

iv. Fulk 5th, Count of Anjou, d. 1141— Milicent. 



V.Baldwin 3rd, d.U62 



▼i. Almeric let, d. 1173 
m. 2 



m. 1 



I 



I 



Til. Baldwin 4th, d. 1185. Sibyl Isabel. 

William ix. Guy x. Henry zi. Almerio Conrad 

de of of 2nd, de d0 

Montferrat Lueignan Champagne Luaigrnan Montferrat 

I d. IIM d.lld7 d.ia05 | 

Till. Baldwin 5th xii. John de Brienne— Maiy 

d. 1186 d. 1237 | 

Tolanta 
m. 
ziii. Emperor Henry 2nd 
d.1250. 
TheBoman numerals, i. to xiii., indicate the 
snocessiTe Kings of Jerusalem; confusion has 
arisen from the two Idas shown above ; this mis- 
taken identity is a prolifio source of spurious 
centenarians, thus rolling two lives into one. 
— A. H.—Iu Gibbon's * History of the Crusades ' 
Baldwin is called the cousin of * Godfrey of 
Bouillon ' (Chandos Classics, p. 417).— W. D. 

To A. Johnson.— See answer to * Custos ' above* 
To J. M. Craigib.— -We believe Leipsio. You 
had better apply to Mr. David Nntt, Strand,W.C. 
To A. V. C— C. M. Sauer's (Hirsohfeld Bros. 
Fetter-lane, E.C.), is as good as any. Or write to 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., Lndgate-bill, D.C, or 
Mr. David Nutt, Strand, W.C, for their oata- 
lognes of eduoational books. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



rietlmi. 

Shiilah McLvod: a Heroine of the Black 
Bocks. By Gut Boothbt. (Skeffington and 
Son. 6i.) 

Mbnotah t A Tale of the Biel Bebellion. By 
Ernest G. Hxnham. (Skeffington and Son. 6e.) 

Another's Bctrdbn. By Jamjbs Payn. 
(Downey and Co., Ltd. ds. 6d.) 

Pbrpstua ! A Story of Nimes in a.d. 213. 
By S. Baring - Gould, M.A. (Isbister and 
Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

Barbara, Ladt's Maid and Pbkbbss. By 
Mrs. Albxandjbb. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.) 

Lawrrncb Claybrino. By A. £. W. Mason. 
(A. D. luoes and Co. 6s.) 

Evbrtbodt's Favoubitb. By John Stranob 
Wintbr. Third Edition. (F. V. White and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Dorcas Dbnb, Detective. By Gborgb B. 
Sims. (P. V. White and Co. Is.) 

Cousin Bbttt. By H. Balzac. Translated 
by Jambs Waring. With a Preface by Gborgb 
Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Forbiddbn by Law. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. (Jarrold and Sons. 68.) 

Tbb Adybnturbs of St. Kbvin, and Other 
Irish Tales. By B. D. Boqbrs. (Swan Sozmen- 
Bchein and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

Thb Prophbt's Mantlb. By Christabbl 
B.CoLBRiDaB. (Isbister and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Laybnoro. By Gborqb Borrow. (George 
^ Newness LU. Ss. 6d.i 



Whoso Findbth a Wifb. By William La 
QUBUX. (P. V. White and Co. 6s.) 

Thb Misanthbopb's Hbir. By Cyril GrbT. 
(Skeffington and Son. 6s.) 

Thb Brrtlb. A Mystery. By BicSar1> 
Marsh. (Skeffington and Son. 6s.) 

A Lbttbb of Introduction. By Wm. D. 
Howills. (David DouRlas. Is.) 

Maribtta's Marriagb. By W. E. Norrib. 
(Wm. Heinemaun. 68.) 

Thb Gods Arriyb. By Annib E. Holds- 
worth. (Wm. Moinemann. 6s.) 

A Book Without a Man! By Agnbb 
Grozibr Hbrbertson. (Elliot Stock. 5s.) 

Thb Lady's Walk. By Mrs. Oliphant 
(Metbuen and Co. 6s.) 

Amy Vivian's Ring. By Surgeon-Major 
H. M. Grbbnhow. (Skeffington and Son. 5b.) 

Thb Showman's Daughtbr. Bv Scott 
Graham. (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd. 6s.) 

A Bbtorn to Naturb. A Kentish Idyll. Bj 
Elba D'Estbbrb-Kbbling. (Jarrold and Sons. 
Is. 6d.) 

Thb Futurb Powbr ; or. The Great Bevoln* 
tion of 190-. By N. S. Hbndow. (The Box- 
burghe Press. Is.) 

NoTBs OF A Music Loybr, By Lady Hblbm 
Craybn. (B. Bentley and Son. 6s.) 

Wbdnbsday's Child. (Wm. Stevens, Ltd. 
Is. 6d.) 
Biography, History, and Travel. 

Thb Agb' of tbb Bbnascbncbb. By Fajtl 
Van Dykb. (T. and T. Clark. 68.) 

St. Augustinb of Cantbrbubt, and His 
Companions. From the French of Father 
Brou. (Art and Book Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Christian Martyrdom in Bussia. Edited 
by Vladimir Tcubrtkoff. (The Brotherhood 
Publishing Co. Is. net.) 

Prb-Bbfobmation Worthibb. By Bev. W. 
Cowan. (Elliot Stock. 5s.) 

Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sidney Lbe. Vol. LIE. Shearman^ 
Smirke. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s.) 

Twblyb Tbars of a Soldier's Life. From 
the Letters of Major W. T. Johnson. Edited by 
his Widow. (A. D. Innes and Co. 6e.) 

The Benin Massacre. By Captain Alan 
Boisbagon. (Methuen and Co. 38. 6d.) 

From Jungle to Java. The Trivial Impres* 
Sions of a Short Ezonrsion to Netherlands 
India. By Arthur Keysbr. (The Boxburghe 
Press, Ltd. 2s.) 

The Lost Empires of the Modern World. 
Essays in Imperial History. By Walter 
Frbwbn Lord. (B. Bentley and Son. 6e.) 

Seven Years IN Sierra Leone. The Story 
of the Work of William A. B. Johnson. By the 
Bev. Arthur T. Pibrson, D.D. (Jas. Nisbet 
and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Musical Memories. By A. M. Diehl. 
(Bichard Bentley and Son. 68.) 

Bbief Sketches of C.M.S. Workers. By 
Emily Headland. (Jas. Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 
Ss. 6d.) 

The Father of thb BrontSs. His Life and 
Work at Detvsbury and Hartsbead. With a 
chapter on *Carrer Bell.' By W. W. Yatbb. 
(Leeds : F. B. Spark and Son. 58.) 
Phllosopiiy. selence, and Education. 

The Non-Bbligion of thb Future. A 
Sociological Study. Translated from the French 
of Marib Jban Guyau. (Wm. Heinemaun* 
17s. net.) 

Nineteenth Century Poetry. By A. C. 
M'Donnbll, M.A. ; Nineteenth Cbntubt 
PR08B. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. (A. and 0. 
Black. Is. net each.) 

Exercises and Test Questions on thb 
Tutorial Latin Grammar. By F. L. D. 
BiCHARDSON, B.A., and A. E. W. Hazel, LL.D. 
(W.B. CUvo. ls.6d.) 

The Mathematical Psychology of Qbatry 
AND Boole. By Mary Eybrbst Boole. (Swan 
Sonnensohein and Co., Ltd. 3s.) 

The Story of Germ Life : Bacteria. Bt 
H. N. Conn. Illustrated. (George Nennes, Ltd. 
It.) 

England Under thb Latbr HANOYXRiARBy 
, 176018a7. Being pari of the Infewrmediate TsbU 
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THE LITERABY WORLD. 



Octoterl,U07* 



Book of EngliMh Historr. By A. J. Evans and 
C. jr. Feabcnsidb. *The UniTenifcy Tutorial 
Series.' (W. B. Clire. Ss. 6d. net.) 

Thc BniLDiNG OF THB Intbllbct. A Oon. 
tribntion towards Soientifio Method in Edaoa. 
tion. By Douglas M. Qanb. (Elliot Stock. 58.) 

OuTLiNBs or A Philoboprt op Bblioion 
Basbd on Psychology and History. By 
Augusts Sabatib b. Anthorised Translation by 
the Bev. T. A. Sbbd. (Hodder and tStoagbton. 
7s. 6d.) 

XJNIYBBSITY COLLEGX OF NOBTH WaLBS 

Calendar for thb Ybar 1897-8. (Man- 
chester : J. E. Cornish, Is. 6d.) 

PoBMS. By the late John Lucas Tuppxb. 
Selected and Edited by William Michael 
RossBTTi. (Longmans, Ureen, and Co. 58.) 

Poems by A. and L. By Arabella and 
Louisa Shore. (Qrant Bichwrds. 58. net.) 
Kellffl«as. 

A History of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic Age. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Ph.D., D.D. * International Tbeoloffical Library.' 
(Edinbargh : T. and T. Clark. 128.) 

A Tear's Sermons, based npon some of the 
Scriptures appointed for each Sanday morningr. 
Vol. III. By BiOHARD W. HiLEY, D.D. (Long- 
mans, Green, and (^. 6s.) 

Tet. By the BeY. Frederic B. Andrews. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 

The Construction of the Bible. By 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A. (Sunday-School 
Union. Is.) 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Edited by 
George Uffor. (Bliss, Sands, and Co. 28.) 
Bo«ks for T«nnff People. 

Marion Harling's Awakening. By Edith 
M. Edwards. Illastrated. (Sanday-Sohool 
Union. 28.) 

Tour Health and How to Keep It. By 
BiccARDO Stephens, M.B. (Sunday-School 
Union. ls.6d.) 

The Mystery of Hoyle's Mouth. By 
M. E. Bopes. Illastrated. (Sunday-School 
Union. Is. 6d.) 

Success to Tou ! And Other Straight Talks 
with Boys. By E. C. Dawson, M.A. (Sanday- 
Sohool Union. Is. 6d.) 

Making Allowances. By Edith N. Ed- 
wards. Yeltet and Rags. By G. £. M. 
Vaughan. (Sanday-Sohool Union. 9d. each.) 

In the Swing of the Sea. By J. Mac- 
DONALD OxLEY. Illastrated. (Jas Nisbet and 
Co., Ltd. Ss.ed.) 

Half Hours in Early Natal Adventure. 
Illastrated. (Jas. Kisbet and Co., Ltd. 28. 6d.) 
Illsccllaneaus. 

Lazy Lessons and Essays on Conduct. By 
W. B. Bands. Edited, with a Preface, by B. 
Brimley Johnson. (James Bowden. Ss. 6d.) 

LiLLiPUT Lectures. Edited, with a Preface, 
by B. Brimley Johnson. (James Bowden. 
2s. 6d.) 

Thalysie ; or. The New Existence. By J. 
Glbizes. (Ideal Pablishing Union, Ltd. Is.) 

The Dynamics of Belioion : An Essay in 
English Oultare History. By M. W. Wiseman. 
(The University Press, Ltd. 7b. 6d. net.) 

Essays on the Novel as Illustrated by 
Scott and Miss Austen. By Adolphus 
ALFRED Jack. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 58.) 

London Signs and Inscriptions. By 
Philip Norman. (Elliot Stock. 30.6d.net.) 
Panplilets. 

The Book of Common Prayer in Short- 
hand. Part 16. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. Id.) 
—The Second Ballot. (Liberal Poblioation 
Department. ld.)~How to Enter the Civil 
Service. (L. N. Fowler and Co. 6d.)— Thb 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. (10, Adelphi-terraoe. W.C.)--Diamond 
Art Views. Set I. (A. D. Jones and Co. 6d.) 
—The Cause of the Children. (The * Eighty 
Club.' 2d.) 

We have received a oatalogae of ancient and 
modem books on sale hj Messrs. Douglas and 
ForUs, 9, Castls-strest, Edinbargh. 



PRITATB SALES COLUMN. 

JUTJI-THIWJI WORDS OKM FMKimr. 



BOOKS. 

Fob SiLx.— Complete In 4 large Tolomas, 'Cbitm* 

l>«rs' Cyclopedia/ with anpplement by B«e«» published 

1797-98. What price offered 7-Blakey, Savile-park, 

Halifax. J. *~ . 



Fob SAZJE.—Booki, all cl asses, for ssle or excbantced 
for others ; send list of books wanted or offered.— 
Collier, 15, Bsth-street, Leamington. 



Foa Sals.— Neale and Littledale's ' Commentary on 
Psalms,' 4 vols., ISs. ; Black's * Atlas,' 1897, 28s., cost 
£3 3s. ; Walpole's ' Boyal and Noble Aatbors,' 5 vols., 
1806, calf extra. £4 10«. ; ' The Sermon Bible,' 12 vols., 
45s., cost £4 104. ; Buckle's ' Miscellaneous Works,' 

2 vols., 3s. 6d., cost 248. ; Hewitt's 'Ancient Armoar,' 

3 vols., 30s. : aU flne copies.— J. Hitchman and Co, 128, 
Barker Pool, SheiBeld. 

Foa Salk.— Blakie's * Comprebensive History of 
India,' 500 engra?ings, splendid binding, 8 volumes, 
8s., oostSOs. ; Hiss Acton's 'Cookery,* 2s., cost 7s. 6d., 
many plates ; Timbs* ' Century of Anecdote,* Is. 6d. ; 
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BRET HAKTE'S NEW STOEY.* 



It is not so much the plot of Three 
Partriera that holds the reader as the 
Tividness of the character-drawing and 
the inscrutable charm which is never 
absent from Mr. Bret Harte's descrip- 
tions of life and scenes in the Great 
West. He takes us to the miners' camp, 
and for a time we live as one among the 
motley crew who struggle to win gold 
from the reluctant rock ; we share their 
anxieties, jealousies, disappointments, 
and occasional successes, and learn to 
speak their strange dialect. We make 
acquaintance at once with Whiskey Dick, 
and laugh at his futile attempt to pre- 
serve his dignity while he offers his ' con- 
grashulashens ' and * f elishitashens * to 
the three who have made the Big Strike. 
We watch his con^panion, the villain 
of the story, Steptoe, alias Hom- 
castle, as he casts a furtive glance around 
the cabin, and says with a familiarity 
that had not even good htmour to 
excuse it : 

' So you're the pfay galoots who have made 
tbe bi^ strike. Thought I'd meander up the 
hill with this old bloat Alky and drop in to 
see the show ; and here yoa are feeling yoar 
oats, eh? and not caring any particular 

6 d d n if school keeps or liiofc.* 

The scene is the three partners' cabin, 
where they are keeping open house in 
celebration of their wonderful stroke of 
luck — ^which they have realised to the 
tune of 500,000dols., paid down by a 
company — and are preparing for their 
departure to more civilised quarters on 
the morrow. Demorest, Stacy, and 
Barker are the three fortunate ones, the 
two first of whom are staid, middle-aged 
men, and the third a young man whom 
they treat almost as a son. Miners though 
they he, they are well fitted by birth and 
education to take their place in civilised 



Three Partners ; or. The Big Strike on Hearytree 
h UOUeW (CluitW and Winduf . 8b. 6d.) 



society the moment they return to it. 
For this one night they are content to mix 
with the rough characters among whom 
they have been thrown, but from whom 
they have hitherto held aloof. Curiosity 
has brought into their cabin such men as 
Van Loo, the Flemish gamester and 
swindler, and Jack Hamlin, the Mexican 
half breed, who unites the chivalry of a 
mediaeval knight-errant with the dare- 
devil temper of an eighteenth century 
highwayman. Above the cabin rises the 
snow-line of the Sierras, and while they 
talk about the great strike and the 
blanket that covers the treasure — some 
rich lumps of auriferous quartz which 
are to bo taken away on mules to- 
morrow as specimens of the mine 
— is removed, we mark how the 
eyes of the miners to whom luck has 
not come glisten with envy. The 
drinks and the speeches are finished 
and the visitors depart, leaving the 
three partners to retire to rest. We 
know instinctively that there is going to 
be trouble over that treasure. While 
the owners are sleeping some of these 
men will be plotting to steal those 
precious lumps of quartz. It gives us no 
surprise, therefore, to find that Demorest 
cannot sleep, but sits watching the 
blanket during the night. He is keeping 
vigil and thinking of a well-known form 
whose image is rarely absent from his 
thoughts. It is that of the girl who had 
thrown him over before his luck came. 
We are not unprepared for the scene 
which follows. 

A Hldnlfflit Adventure 

He started. In the flickering firelifirht the 
chair was empty. The wind that had swept 
down the chimney had stirred the ashes with 
a sound like the passage of a rustliog skirt. 
There was a chill in the air and a smell like 
that of opened parth. A nervous shiver 
passed over him. Then he sat upright. There 
was no mistake; it was no superstitious 
fancy, but a faint, damp current of air was 
actually flowing across hia feet towards the 
flreplace. He was about to rise when he 
stopped suddenly and became motionless. 

He was actively conscious now of a strange 
sound which had affected him even in the pre- 
occupation of his vision. It was a gentle 
brushing of some yielding substance like 
that made by a soft broom on sand, or the 
sweep of a gown. But to his mountain ears, 
attuned to every woodland sound, it was not 
like the gnawing of gopher or squirrel, the 
scratching of wild cat, nor the hairy rubbing 
of bear. Nor was it human ; the long, deep 
respirations of his sleeping companions were 
distinct from that moaotonous sound. He 
could not even tell if it were in the cabin or 
without. Suddenly his eye fell upon the pile 
in the corner. The blanket that covered the 
treasure was actually moving ! 

He rose quickly, but silently — alert, self- 
contained, and menacing. For this dreamer, 
this bereaved man, this scornful philosopher 
of riches had disappeared with that mid- 
night trespass upon the sacred treasure. The 
movement of the blanket ceased; the soft, 
swishing sound recommenced. Ho drew a 
glittering bowie-knife from his boot-leg, and 
in three noiseless strides was beside the pile. 
There he saw what he fully expected to see— 
a narrow, horizontal gap between the log 
walls of the cabin and the adobe floor, elowl/ ' 



widening and deepening by the burrowing of 
unseen hands from without. The cold, outer 
air which he had felt before was now plainly 
flowing into the heated cabin through the 
opening. The swishing sound recommenced 
ami stopped. Then the four flngers of a 
hand, palm downwards, were cautiously in- 
troduced between the bottom log and the 
denuded floor. Upon that intruding hand 
the bowie-knife of Demorest descended like 
a flash of lightning. There was no outcry. 
Even in that supreme moment Demorest felt 
a pang of admiration for the stoicism of the 
unseen trespasser — but the maimed hand wag 
quickly withdrawn, and as quickly Demorest 
rushed to the door and dashed into the outer 
darkneps. 

For an instant he was dazed and bewildered 
by the sudden change. But the next moment 
he saw a dodging, doubling figure running 
before him, and threw himself upon it. In 
the shock both men fell, but even in that 
contact Demorest felt the tangled beard and 
alcoholic fumes of Whiskey Dick, and felt 
also that the hands which were thrown up 
against his breast, tbe palms turned outward 
with the instinctive movement of a timid, 
defenceless man, were unstained with eoil or 
blood. With an oath he threw the dronkard, 
from him and dashed to the rear of thd 
cabin. But too late! There, indeed was 
the scattered earth, there the widened burrow 
as it had been excavated apparently by that 
mutilated hand — but nothing eUe ! 

We are not astonished when the next 
day, as the three partners are riding into 
Boomville, Jack Hamlin meets them and 
hands to Demorest in a neat paper 
packet the two fingers of a mutilated 
hand; and we know that the owner 
of those fingers will turn up long after- 
wards, and that he will not bo one of the 
men who drank the whiskey that night 
in the cabin — but he will be connected 
with one or more of them. And it 
requires no great sagacity to assume that 
Steptoe had a hand in the attempted 
robbery. 

The events just alluded to are told by 
way -of prologue, the story proper 
beginning three years afterwards. The 
scene opens in San Francisco, where 
Stacy, the second partner, has come to 
occupy the position of leading banker in 
California. Demorest has left his share 
of the plunder in Stacy's custody for 
inveiitment while he wanders thi-ough 
Euroi)e for pleasure, or, rather, to drown 
the memories of the past. Barker has 
married a saloon-kceiK*r*s daughter, Kitty 
Carter by name, and has lost nearly all 
his money in ventures into which his wife 
and father-in-law have led him. 

There had been a sort of compact be- 
tween the three partners when they separ- 
ated that if any one needed the others, 
he should send, if by any means it were 
possible, a signal to them, and that they 
should respond. It was Barker's luck 
that had brought about the great strike, 
and, indirectly, Kitty Carter had contri- 
buted to it. Barker once again retrieves 
the situation. In drawing Kitty, Mr. 
Bret Harte has surpassed himself in the 
delineation of a shallow-minded, selfish, 
heartless woman, who uses her husband 
merely to gratify her whims and fancies, 
and has not even the grace to be faithful 
to him. Of course there is another 
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woman, Mrs. Homcastle, the unfortunate 
wife of the yillain, passing now by the 
name of Steptoe, who can and does ap- 
preciate the many virtues of Barker. 
Mrs. Homcastle is a beautiful woman, 
who liyes separated from Steptoe with 
the remnant of her fortune, the rest of 
which he had squandered. She banks at 
Stacy's bank, and Stacy, who is a 
bachelor, is not insensible to her fascina- 
tion. He sees, howeyer, that he has no 
chance with the grass wi(^ow while George 
Barker is around, and he owes his old 
partner no grudge for being beforehand 
with him, though unconsciously so, in 
her afEections. The situation is one for 
very delicate treatment, and it is only in 
a society such as the one Mr. Bret Harte 
presents to us that it could be worked 
out without giving a shock to our Old 
World notions. The problem is how to 
get George Barker relieved from his un- 
worthy wife, and Mrs. Horncastle relieved 
from her equally unworthy husband. Of 
course Kitty Barker and Steptoe Hom- 
castle have to die, and the deaths are 
violent ones ; but we will not spoil the 
reader's pleasure by giving further 
details. Mr. Bret Harte has never been 
stronger in depicting the play of human 
passion than in the scene between Mrs. 
Homcastle and George Barker, where the 
former makes her strange confession. 
Space prevents our giving the whole 
scene. 

A Woman's C^nfesston. 

She made a slighb movement as if to die- 
. engage her arm, and, possibly, to look into 
his eyes, which she knew instinctively were 
bent upon her downcast head. But he only 
held her the more tightly until her cheek was 
close against his breast ' What could I do P ' 
she murmured. 'A man in sorrow and 
trouble msy go to a woman for sympathy and 
support and the world wiU not gainsay or 
misunderstand him. But a woman — weaker, 
more helpless, credulous, ignorant,and craving 
for light — must not in her agony go to a man 
for saocour and sympathy.' 

' Why should she not ? ' burst out Barker, 
passionately, releasing her in his attempt to 
gaze into her face. ' What man dare refuse 
her?' 

* Not iha^! she said, slowly, but with still 
averted eyes, ' but because the world would 
■ay she loved him.' 

' And what should she care for the opinion 
of a world that stands aside and lets her 
suffer? Why should she heed its wretched 
babble ? ' he went on in flashing indignation. 

'Because,' she said faintly, lifting her 
moist eyes and moist and parted lips towards 
him, ' because it would be irm I ' 

Tnere was a silence so profound that eren 
the spring seemed to withhold its song, as 
their eyes and lips met. When the spring re- 
commenced its murmur, and they could hear 
the droning of a bee above them and the 
rustling of the reed, she was murmuring, too, 
with her face against his breast: * You did 
not think it strange that I should follow you— 
that I should risk everything to tell you what 
I have told you before I told yon anything 
else? Ton will never hate me for it, 
George ? ' 

There was another silence still more pro- 
longed, and when he looked again into the 
flushed face and glistening eyes he was saying, 
* I have aXwayz loved you. I know now I loved 
^ott from the ftcst^ from tbo <3ay whoi^ X 



leaned over you to take little ''Sta" from 
your lap and saw your tenderness for him in 
your eyes. I could have kissed you then, 
dearest, as I do now.' 

* And,' sho said, when she had gained her 
smiling breath again, 'you will always re- 
member, George, that you told me this hrfore 
I told you anything of her.* 

* Her f Of whom, dearest ? * he added, lean- 
ing ovf r her tenderly. 

*0f Kitty, of your wife,* she said im- 
patiently, as she drew back shyly with her 
former intense gaze. 

He did not seem to grasp her meaning, but 
said gravely, ' Let us not talk of her now. 
Later we shall have much to say of her. For,' 
he added quietly, * yoa know I must tell her 
all.' 

The colour faded from her cheek. 'Tell 
her all,' she repeated vacantly: then 
suddenly she turned upon him eagerly and 
said, ' But what if she is gone ? ' 

* Gone ? ' he repeated. 

' Yes s gone. What if she has run away with 
Van Loo? What if she has disgraced you 
and her child ? ' 

' What do you mean ? ' he said, seizing both 
her hands and gazing at her flxedly. 

'I mean,' she said with a half -frightened 
eagerness, ' that she h&s already gone with 
Tan Loo. George ! George ! ' she burst out 
suddenly and passionately, falling upon her 
knees before him, ' do you think that I would 
have followed you here and told you what 
I did if I thought that she had now the 
slightest claim upon your love or honour? 
Don't you understand me ? I came to tell you 
of her flight to Boomville with that man } how 
I accidentally intercepted them there ; how I 
tried to save her from him, and eren lied to 
you to try to save her from your indignation ; 
but how she deceived me as she has you, and 
even escaped and joined her lover while yoa 
were with me. I came to tell you that and 
nothing more,George, I swear it. But when 
you were kind to me and pitied me, I was mad — 
wild ! I wanted to win you first out of your own 
love. I wanted you to respond to mine before 
you knew your wife was faithless. Yet I 
would have saved her if I could. Listen, 
George ! A moment more before you speak ! * 

Then she hurriedly told him all; the whole 
story of his wife's dishonour, from her 
entrance into the sitting-room with Van Loo,' 
her later appeal for concealment from her 
husband's unexpected presence, to the use she 
made of that concealment to fly with her 
lover. 8he spared no detail, and even re- 
peated the insult Mrs. Barker had cast upon 
her with the triumphant reproach that her 
husband would not believe her. 'Perhaps,' 
she added bitterly, ' yon may not believe me 
now. I could even stand that from you, 
George, if it could make you happier; but 
you would still have to believe it from others. 
The people at the Boomville Hotel saw them 
leave it together.' 

' I do believe you,' he said slowly, but with 
downcast eyes, 'and if I did not love you 
before you told me this I could love you now 
for the part you have taken ; but ' He 
stopped. 

' You lore hor still,' she bnrst out, 'and I 
might have known it. Perhaps,' she went on, 
distractedly, ' you lore her the more that you 
have lost her. It is the way of men — and 
women.' 

' If I had loved her truly,' said Barker, lift- 
ing his frank eyes to hers, ' I could not hare 
touched your lips. I could not even have 
wished to-— as I did three years ago— as I did 
last night. Then I feared it was my weak- 
ness, now I know it was my lore. I have 
thought of it ever since, even while wait- 
ing my wife's return here, knowing that 
I did not and never could have loTed her. 
But for that very reason I must try to save 
hor for hor own 9ake^ if X coxmot m^yo hi^ (^ 



mine ; and if I fail, dearest, it shall not be 
said tiiat we climbed to happiness over her 
back bent with the burden of her shame. If 
I loTod you and told you so,' thinking her \ 
still guiltless and innocent, how could I profit 
now by her fault ? * 

Mrs. Horncastle saw too late her mistake. 
'Then you would take her back ?' she said, 
frenziedly. 

' To my home — which is hers— yes. To my 
heart — ^no. She never was there.' 

'And J,' said Mrs. Homcastle, with a 
quivering lip, ' where do I go, when you have 
settled this ? Baok to my past again ? Back 
to my husbandless, childless life ? ' 

Stacy, the banker, from being a mil- 
lionaire, becomes almost ruined bj the 
villainy of Van Loo, and is only saved by 
Barker's inexplicable luck. There is a 
good deal of tne story that must be taken 
on trust. The leader is not privileged to 
see all the moves in the game ; in fact, 
it is onlv by a hint here and there that 
be is able to follow the events as they pass 
rapidly before bim, but the villainy of 
Steptoe, and the dishonourable relations 
of Kitty Carter and Van Loo, admit of no 
doubt. We will not say that the story 
satisfies us in every particular, but it is 
one to be read with pleasure, and has all 
the freshness of unconventional surround- 
ings and spirited characterisation. 



BURTON'S 'TEUB LIFE.'* 



Thb object of this admirable memoir 
appears to be twofold. First to tell the 
truth concerning one wbo since his death 
has been much maligned; secondly, to 
tell the story of the great traveller's life 
in popular form. Like Gordon and 
many other gallant men, Burton had an 
unfortunate knack of acting with indis- 
cretion at the various crises of his career, 
and after bis death his traducers seized 
upon his shortcomings and held him up 
to public opprobrium. To disproTe 
many of these flimsy and unfounded 
stories the present volume has been 
written, and if a trifle adulatory in 
places, it is nevertheless of considerable 
interest throughout. 

As scholar, traveller, and the author 
of over sixty works, Burton's fame will 
stand out boldly when the history of the 
present century is written, for it was 
he who discovered the Lake regions of 
Central Africa, which until his explora- 
tions were supposed to consist of a huge 
inland sea ; he who undertook the perilous 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and who witnessed 
the annual ' customs,' or human sacri- 
fices, in Dahomey. Yet, unfortunatelj, 
in each of his undertakings he blundered 
sadly. As his lieutenant during his ex- 
plorations in the Lake regions he had 
John Hannen Speke, and to him, when 
actually within a few marches of the 
Victoria Nyanza, he deputed the duty of 
searching for it. The cause of such 
short-sighted policy is a mystery, but it 
is plain that his great opportunity in 
life then presented itself, he neglected to 
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take it, and it vanished for ever. Speke 
left, discovered the lake, and they both 
set out for England. But a difference 
Boon arose between the travellers, and 
poor Burton was seized with fever at 
Aden. Speke, however, could brook no 
delay, and after giving his promise not 
to appear before the Eoyal Geographical 
Society before his companion's arrival, 
left for London. Speke broke his word, 
lectured before the Society upon his dis- 
coveries, and when poor Richard Burton 
amved he found the groi^d completely 
cut from under his feet. There was to 
be a new expedition, adequately en- 
dowed, but Speke was to be its leader. 
Yet it must be remembered that it was 
Burton who discovered Tanganyika, and 
was the pioneer of those vast tracts 
since visited by Stanley. 

The writer severely, and perhaps 
justly, criticises the action of the Royal 
Geographical Society in ' perpetrating 
such a barbarous act of injustice,' and 
suggests ' private enmity on the part of a 
very influential member.* The story of 
the traveller's marriage is told in detail, 
and declared to be a ' serious impru- 
dence.* It is shovm how, funds being low, 
Burton was forced to leave his wife in 
England and accept the Consulate at 
Fernando Po, the * Foreign Office grave,' 
while the reason he was moved to Santos 
is explained, and his subsequent travels 
in South America and Palestine related, 
together with much interesting detail. 
The writer alleges that the cause of 
Burton's mysterious recall from the 
Consulate of Damascus was because his 
wife, a staunch Catholic, made many 
enemies by trying to convert the Moslems 
. to her religion, and points out that it 
was of the highest importance that the 
British Consul should remain friends 
with the rulers of Syria. Further, it is 
also noted that his next consular appoint- 
ment was in a Roman Catholic country. 
There seems no doubt, according to 
this relative's statement, that, thanks 
to his wife's imprudence and passion 
for proselytising. Burton's career 
became hopelessly blighted. He was the 
first Arabic scholar of his day, yet for 
ever barred from a post in a Moham- 
medan country. The writer charges the 
late Lady Burton with reckless extra- 
vagance, and declares that evil fortune 
dogged Sir Richard till the last. His 
works, it is stated, had brought him in at 
most such sums as two or three hundred 
pounds ; or, as in the case of * Lusiads,' 
he was out of pocket. But by his 
gigantic task, the literal translation of 
the 'Arabian Nights,* those wonderful 
tales first known in England through 
the French rendering of Antoine Gal- 
led in 1710, he reused the sum of 
Jei2,000. 

With regard to the much- talked -of 
manuscript of 'The Scented Garden,' 
which Lady Burton burnt after her hus- 
band's death, it is interesting to know that 
^6,000 was offered for the work, which 



was incomplete when Burton died. 
Lady Burton, finding the manuscript 
imfinished, possibly believed it to be 
valueless, and in a fit of hysteria or 
bigotry flung folio after folio into the 
fire. Thus was a most valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Arabic literature 
lost to the world. In conclusion, the 
explorer's niece very rightly deplores that 
the late Lady Burton allowed her re- 
ligious mania to carry her so far as to 
break her promise given before marriage, 
and introduce a Roman Catholic priest 
into her husband's chamber when he was 
dying, and to have him interred in that 
eccentric illy-constructed tomb in the 
Catholic cemetery at Mortlake. It was 
certainly a painful sequel to a noble 
death. Burton, brave, patient, enduring, 
a profound scholar and intrepid traveller, 
was one of the heroes of our age. He was 
never egotistical, never sought self- 
advertisement, and certainly deserved far 
greater honour than was ever accorded 
him. 

This book plainly shows that the ex- 
plorer's misfortunes were in great 
measure due to his own carelessness and 
his implicit and ill-placed trust in the 
honour of those about him. In face of 
all that has been said to besmirch 
Burton's memory, this book is well- 
timed. It is a volume that will be f oimd 
interesting, not only as a biography, but 
also as a book of romance, travel, and ad- 
venture. The writer is to be congratu- 
lated on the discretion she has shown in 
dealing with certain painful incidents, 
and upon the admirable style in which 
the biography is written. 

William Le Quecjx. 



A YOUNG SCHOLAR'S LETTERS.* 



The author of these Letters, a voung 
American of genius, wrote them during 
four years— from 1868 to 1872— while 
seeking the best culture which the 
Continent of Europe could give. He was 
but nineteen when, with school and 
college training completed in his own 
country, be first of all settled down for 
a time at Heidelberg, and then proceeded 
to Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and Athens ; 
going back home at twenty-three, having 
reaped abundantly in the rich and varied 
harvests of old-world learning. He wrote 
the letters principally to his excellent 
parents. His father was a journalist in 
the Western States, a thoughtful, earnest, 
and busy man ; his mother, evidently one 
of the best and truest of her race and 
eex — ^both of them dearly loved by their 
clever son. 

Byron Caldwell Smith had a good 
ancestry; his forbears having had the 
inestimable advantages of religion, indus- 
try, intelligence, and independence. In 
this yoimg scholar * mingled the blood 
of Penn's Palatinate Germans, and of 

*A Toung SohoUr'i LeM^ers. Being a Memoir of 
Byron Caldwell Smith. Edited \>r D. O. K^Uogg. 
(G. P. Futnam'a Sou. 78. 6d.) 



Ulster Presbyterians.' Both father and 
mother belonged 4o ' the Disciples of 
Christ,* as they wished to be called, or 

* Campbellites,* after the founder of 
the community. Alexander Campbell; 

• followed his father from Ulster 
province to Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, where both were stirred by an 
inappeasable desire to see the unity of 
Christians. They would wipe from 
Christendom all the blots and scars of 
controversy and creeds, and have believers 
one family, known only as obedient 
disciples of Christ.* President Garfield 
belonged to this sect. Byron's father, 
Mr. George P. Smith, was a warm politic 
cian and a devoted patriot. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that be 
fought bravely on the Northern side in 
the great Civil War. Serious failure of 
health cut short his career as a colonel 
in General Eosecranz*s army, in Ken- 
tucky. He resigned in 1864, and removed 
to Jacksonville, Illinois, where his son, 
Byron, then & lad of fifteen, had already 
passed two terms in Illiiiois College. 
There Mr. Smith became editor and 
proprietor of the Daily Jackeanville 
Journal. Four years later Byron Smith 
was sent to Europe, through the gen- 
erous devotion of the journalist. 

The letters are free, outspoken, and 
ardent. The writer only survived his 
return to America five years, dying of 
consumption on May 4, 1877. There 
is a brilliancy and grasp in the letters 
which fully warrant Uieir publication as 
the autobiography during four brief 
years of a remarkable young scholar. 
In religion he was a Pantheist, but in 
life and character he was pure and good. 
We make a few extracts — takem from 
various letters — ^which may serve to indi- 
cate his religious views. We do not 
share these views ; but the young man 
was in earnest. 

His Panthelstle Belifflen. 

Nature is God to Spinoza, bat it is another 
nature than we are accuitomed to represent 
by the word God. It is the entire sum of all 
that actually existR, the divine whole, fall of 
life, blossoming in flower-beauty, sky-beautv* 
soul-beauty for ever, a divinity that rejoices 
in an eternal youth. Its being is order with 
a soul of necessity. It is all one great 
problem for the mind and an infinite treasure 
for the heart. This we must love and seek to 
understand. . . . 

I would be honest, merciful, brave, and 
wise, because I do not tbinlr life worth any- 
thing at all on any other conditions. . . . 

Pantheism, as a system of speculative 
philosoj^hy, has purely theoretical, not patho- 
logical power ; but pantheism, as the religion 
of absolute love which penetrates all being 
with the ichor of divine significance, alone can 
raise man above himself ; and, while it does 
not, as all other religions, obscure his mental 
vision, and lull him in the fatal slumber of 
bigoted error, it fills his life with heroic cheer- 
fulness, and teaches him to despise whatever 
has only self for its end and aim. But it is 
no religion for the great mass of men. . . . 

I maintain that there is absolutely no other 
principle of morality than Pantheism, that 
there is nothing in heaven or on earth morally 
good but that recognition of the identity of 
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interest between all life which we call love, 
and which is tinthinkA»le upon any other 
aappoeition than that the interest we take in 
the world about us is based on an identity of 
being. Evorythinp^ else is but one form or 
another of selfishiiess and not moral. 

With all bis ability, this young man 
"was characterised by a somewhat common 
American fault — ^that of cocksureness ; 
and this more or less borders upon con- 
ceit. Though he may not have altogether 
surmised it, he was himself rather too 
much the centre of his own world. His 
Pantheism was not quite so pure or solid 
a religion as he supposed it to be, and 
we notice much of that hectic feverish - 
ness in his temperament, seen through 
his letters, which, is so frequent a 
symptom of latent phthisis. He had a 
bitter way of writing about ministers. 
Perhaps they irritated him by their 
speech or writing. So much the worse; 
and he could have afforded to pass it by 
in silence. We like him better in such 
passages as the following, ftom a letter 
written to his mother from Vienna, on 
a day of high solemnity in the Catholic 
world — the feast of Corpus Domini, in 
sacred memory of the last supper of the 
first disciples with their beloved 
Master. 

▲ Sunday Keverie. 

I arose this morning^ at an early hour, after 
a delightful night's repose. In soul and body 
I felt the enliveniog quiet of a summer dawn, 
glad of my innocence and health. I could, 
it seemed to roe, have died for this beautiful 
world without a murmur, without fear. 
Everything that met my eye was beautiful, 
wonderfully significant, with a meaning 
which I understood, but could not translate 
in words. . . . 

Why thould I, in such a Sunday temper, 
not lay aside my pride of thouorht and my 
republican scorn, and attend the expected 
oeremony with the heart of a simple Catholic, 
and lefjral subject of the imperial house of 
Hapsburf^ P So I did. For two hours I forgot 
I was a disciple of Spinoza and a bom free- 
man who would bury the world in fire rather 
than bend the stubborn knee. I took my place 
among the spectators. . . . It was a brave 
show of f^ld and brocade, of monks' serge 
and laymen's broadcloth. 

But my exalted sentiments f^w gradually 
cooler. I befi^n to feel the absurdity of this 
military tinsel, and royal buncombe, and 
sacerdotal vanity. The multitude be^n to 
revive in me imafifes of their real life — its 
selfishness and lewdness. I thouprht of the 
horrors of Paris, the mighty injustice of our 
time; and that the same chasm which had 
yawned there and swallowed its thousands 
was here covered only by the thinnest incrus* 
tation. It was time for me to ^o. . . • 

What a difference between this? mummery 
and livin(c religion, which, for the intellect of 
our age, is none other than Pantheism I The 
windows of the soul are opened; the sound of 
the eternal waters of life fills us ; the breezy, 
blossom ine. shining might of nature purifies 
US; the glory of infinite love and freedom 
delivers us. 

And yet — and yet — some in those 
kneeling crowds stretched lame hands of 
faith and hope to the Lord of all, and 
found rest and peace, deeper than Pan- 
theism can give, or even promise to the 
weary and the heavy-laden. 



THBEB ANTHOLOGIES.* 



The rain of anthologies shows no sign of 
abatement, and still the wonder grows 
that, apparently, the supply is not some 
thousand times in excess of the demand. 
Though to many of this tribe we are com- 
pelled to give rather cold greetings 
because of their slipshod construction, 
there are occasions when we are moved to 
extend the warmest of welcomes, capti- 
vated by signs of a real and catholic 
taste, as well as by the scholarship of the 
introduction. "We are pleased to find 
English Lyric Poetry to be a candidate 
of worth, whether in regard of the excel- 
lent choice displayed in the selection of 
honoured pieces, or the introductory essay 
which, despite traces of dogmatism, is a 
well- reasoned examination of the history 
and nature of the lyric. We may par- 
ticularly commend to the notice of our 
readers Professor Carpenter's remarks 
upon Chaucer, Ben Jonson and Donne. 
The editor is not slow to put forward 
abundant reasons for the faith that is in 
him, and he presents them in such 
attractive language that we found our- 
selves regretful when we arrived at the 
end of the introduction. As this is 
nearly seventy pages in len^h, we do 
not know that we can pay Professor 
Carpenter a bigger complunent. After 
saying of Chaucer that nis few poems in 
lyrical measures are 'exotic trifles, 
lacking seriousness,* the writer goes on 
to speak a few words about the pretty 
morsels to be found in the poetry which 
he dubs 'The Middle English Secular 
Lyric' — pieces showing the Norman 
influence somewhat too plainly, but full 
of charming qualities. Here follows an 
example : 

A sweetly suyre she hath to holde. 
With armes, shouldre, as man wolde. 
And finishers fair to folde ; 
God wolds she were mine ! 

She is crystal of clannesse. 
And banner of beaute ; 
She is lily of largesse. 
She is pamenke of pronesse. 
She is selsecle of sweetntsse. 
And lady of lealtS. 

* Suyre,' * paruenke,' and ' selsecle ' stand 
respectively for neck, periwinkle, and 
heliotrope. 

In the selections, which begin with John. 
Skelton and end with John Dryden, 
there will be found a large number of 
poems which in all probability will be 
new delights to very many of those 
who may happen to fall in with this 
anthology. Eobert Greene's beautiful 
lullaby deserves to be better known. 
Sephestla's Sonir to her Child. 

Weep not. my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old there's grief enough for 
thee. 
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Mother's wag, pretty boy. 
Father's sorrow, father's joyi , 
When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me. 
He was glad, I was woe ; 
Fortune chanfc^d made him so^ 
When he left his pretty boy. 
Last his sorrow, first his joy. 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my kneet 
When thou art old there's grief enough for 
thee. 

Streaming tears that never stint. 
Like pearl drops from a fiint. 
Fell by course from his eyes. 
That one another's plaoe supplies ; 
Thus he grieved in every part. 
Tears of blood fell from bis heart. 
When he left his pretty boy. 
Father's sorrow, father's joy. 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee i 
When thou art old there's grief enough for 
thee. 
The wanton smiled, father wept, 
Mother cried, baby leapt ; 
More he crowed, more we cried. 
Nature could not sorrow hide : 
He must go, he must kiss. 
Child and mother, baby bless ; 
For he left his pretty boy. 
Father's sorrow, father's joy. 
Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my kneei 
When thou art old there's grief enough for 
thee. 
Professor Carpenter puts tbe famous 
' Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke,' 
which is so often ascribed to Ben Jonson, 
down to the credit of William Browne. 
' Eoses, their sharp spines being gone,' lie 
attributes to John Fletcher, making no 
comment whatever upon the claims 
advanced by many critics in behalf of 
Shakespeare as the author of the song. 

When Mr. Quiller-Couch set about his 
task of making an anthology of the most 
noble sonnets produced in England 
between certain ^tes, he began to pick 
and choose among the works of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, and he concluded his 
labours by gathering a considerable 
posy of sonnets from the garden of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A moment's 
thought will serve to call to mind many 
glorious contributors who lived and sang 
with immortal voices between Mr. Quiller- 
Couch's boundaries, prominent among 
whom Shakespere, Milton, and Words- 
worth raise their crests. There are some 
who, as the editor of this charming 
anthology takes care to point out in bis 
introduction, will make no league with 
the sonnet as displayed by Shakespere. 
For example, the late Mr. Mark Patti- 
son described Shakespere's sonnets as 
•not sonnets at all.' Innovation upon 
innovation occurred as soon as men grew 
weary of working according to the 
Petrarcan model, tiU at last the 
form which is known as the Shakeeperian 
came into vogue, held dominion for a 
time, and then departed from favour. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, in his turn, will have 
nothing to do with those who deny the 
true sonnetship of Shakes^re's sonnets, 
though the one defence which he deigps 
to offer is very far indeed f rombeing satis- 
factory. A man maj give a clear proof 
of wisdom by declinmg to s<juabble orer 
the different forms in which 
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haye been composed, for that way mad- 
ness lies. Better for him if he read and 
love the best, irrespective of shape, and 
Itarn it by heart. For our i>art, we are 
right glad that the easy plan adopted 
by Shakespere and some of his contem- 
poraries has gone out of fashion, and that 
all writers and critics, or nearly all, now 
hold to the Petrarcan form as to an arti- 
cle of faith. In these times Wordsworth 
points the way, and Wordsworth, as all men 
know, used the same mould as Petrarch 
used 80 long before him. Here follows 
a beautiful and too little known example 
of the Shakesperian style of sonneteering. 
It is by George Herbert. 

Alo. 

Lord, with -what care bast Then begirt us 
round ! 

Parents first season us ; then schoohnasters 
Delirer us to laws ; they send us bound 

To roles of reason, bolj messen^^ers. 
Palpi ts and Sundays, sorrow do^j^ing sin^ 

Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes. 
Fine nets and stratagoms to catch us in. 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises ; 
6I«*ssing8 beforehand, ties of gratefulness. 

The sound of glory ringing in our oars; 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences; 

Antrels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch's anthology is of a 
rijjht size for the pocket, and we venture 
to express a hope that many will carry it 
vith them for reference during moments 
of leisure. 

Although Mr. Charles Sayle has ex- 
tracted important help from vohimes 
kindred to his own, as he himself is 
quick to acknowledge in his brief 
preface, we may be quite sure that much 
patience and industry has gone to the 
making of In Praise of Music, Reraem- 
Wring this, we can but hope that the 
Tolume will have a reception commen- 
surate with its deserts, especially since 
there is real need of an anthology con- 
taining the thoughts about music which 
liave proceeded from great wits. A 
glance at the contents is proof of how 
widely Mr. Sayle has cast his net. Con- 
fucius, Euripides, Justin Martyr, Cam- 
pion, Bach, Hugo, Thackeray, George 
Meredith — these are a few of the names 
glimpsed as we turn the leaves of a book 
which is three hundred pages long. 
Here are pearls in prose and pearls in 
poetry, some small, some large. Mr. Sayle 
is not slow to recognise the impossi- 
bility of making a wholly satisfactory 
anthology out of big utterances having 
music for their subject. How much 
Biay be done, however, in the face of 
difficulties such as limited space and 
short purses, he has shown to admira- 
tion. For merely monetary reasons, he 
8avs, Le has been compelled to leave out 
' ibt Vogler.' We are loth to blame a 
compiler who has presented so many 
proofs of a large affection for music, but 
^e really must give it as our opinion 
that several of the lesser fry should have 
Wn excluded before Robert Browning, 
^tli 'Abt Vogler' in his pocket, was 



bundled out into the cold. For the sake 
of so great a poem all rules should be 
broken. In his heart of hearts we are 
sure Mr. Sayle agrees with that sentiment. 
In Pi-ahe of Music deserves succc^ss. It 
would he hard to find a more charming 
gift for a friend on his or her birthday. 



PHILIP AND ALEXANDER.* 



Mr. Hogabth has written two quite 
absorbingly interesting essays. As he 
points out, * Philip supplies the central 
figure' to no extant biography ; Alexander 
has inspired a whole literature.* This 
neglect of the father is now repaired, 
for Mr. Hogarth has devoted the first 
half of his book to Philip, and therein 
given us a reading of all that is known, 
or reasonably conjectured, about him. 
The second half of the volume is a study, 
rather than a biography, of Alexander, 
and we shall not further allude to it. 
Nothing fresher has been written upon 
this famous conqueror, and our readers 
will probably enjoy this second essay 
more than the first, but the space at our 
disposal will not permit us to deal with 
both of them, and we accordingly confine 
our attention to the earlier one. 

Philip was born in B.C. 382, the third 
son of Amyntas II., king of the then 
petty state of Macedonia. As a lad he 
spent some years at Thebes in the 
character of a hostage, and then learned 
the great lessons that Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas could teach him. When 
Amyntas died in 369 there was no pros- 
pect that Philip would eventually reach 
the throne, but the death of his eldest 
brother Alexander (368 or 367) and of 
the next brother in the succession, 
Perdiccas, leaving an infant son at a 
critical time when a man not an infant 
was needed to rule, gave Philip his 
opportunity. This was in 360 B.C. 

The Crcatness of PblUp. 

Philip is the great individual, who stands 
in the gap between two stages of human pro- 
gress, and is bizuself the link. . . . Few 
men have seen so surely as he the faults of a 
dying order, and set themselves so consciously 
to create a new. The defects of the city- 
state, its premature senility, resultant on too 
intense political life, its incapacity for growth 
and combination, and its weakness in the face 
of wider unions — these things Philip dis- 
cerned, and history warrants us in crediting 
him with a reasoned conviction that the city 
was to pass away before the nation ; that 
division of labour and mutual assistance must 
take the place of the direct fulfilment of all 
functions by all ; and that spasmodic in- 
dividual effort would be superseded by per- 
manent organisation. Beading the lesson of 
his times, and marking the proved inferiority 
of citizen militia to standing forces, and of 
the capricious rule of the many to an imperial 
system under a single head, he evolved the 
first European Power in the modern sense of 
the word — an armed nation with a common 
national ideal. This^ his own conception, he 
understood clearly and pursued consistently 
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through twenty-three years. Surely such a 
man may be called great for what he was, and 
not merely ' for what it was given him to do.' 

The inheritance io which Philip suc- 
Ci»eded was very far short of the compact 
and considerable territory labelled 
' Macedonia ' on ordinary maps. His 
practical sway was limited to the plain 
at the head of the Thermaic gulf now 
known as the Gulf of Saloniki. The 
three-pronged Chalcidice was not his, 
and the tribes of Upper Macedonia 
holding the inland mountainous region 
to the border of lUyria were practically 
independent, though nominaUy within 
the limits of his kingdom. In fact, 
Pnilip started as the chieftain of an 
inconsiderable dan : 

The Han and His Heth«ds. 

The new king could count on little but his 
faithful clansmen, his hopes, and his youth. 
He had legions of enemies, no money, no 
allies, and, for inheritance, the sins of his 
fathers. Had be boasted that he could make 
a nation and an empire out of nothing, he 
hardly had desired a more genuine oppor- 
tunity. But in personal capital he was rich. 
Ho had been trained in the school of the two 
greatest men of his age ; nature had given 
him a frame of iron, and the Pythagorean 
doctors the habit to nurture it hardly ; 
neither tbo many lusts of his flesh nor the 
pride of his body held him back a moment 
from action, and he could sacritice to his 
ambition his own person as resolutely as that 
of hia foe. 'What a man,' said Demosthenes, 
after his death, 'had we to fight! For the 
sake of power and dominion he had an eye 
thrust out, a shoulder broken, an arm and a 
leg mortified. Whichever member fortune 
demanded, that he cast away, so the rest 
mi(?ht be in glory and honour.' His intel- 
lectual force was of the first order, his per- 
ception as rapid and certain as the action 
which followed it. The width of his sym- 
pathies, coupled with a radical insincerity of 
character, enabled him to adapt himself to all 
things and all men — to talk with Aristotle or 
to drink to excess of good fellowship«with 
boors and bravos. No obstacles of principle 
beset his path, and two-thirds of the anecdotes 
recorded of him illustrate his perfidy. To one 
thing, however, he was never false — his per- 
sonal ambition as involved in the greatness 
of his people. 

We need not trace even in outline the 
course of a career that in its main events 
is given in the text-books. Mr. Hogarth 
is specially interesting and instructive 
when he deals with the growth of * the 
nucleus of an army,' an unorganised 
force of clansmen numbered only by 
hundreds, into the irresistible fighting 
machine that first made Philip the 
dictator of Greece, and then left to his 
son the force that was to conquer Asia 
from the Dardanelles to the Indus. 

Another point Mr. Hogarth brings 
out which is sometimes overlook^. 
Athens and her cultured story cast upon 
him 

An Irresistible Spell. 

. Throughout life his rude nature hankered 
after the approval of the city which he called 
the * Theatre of Glory,' and always he was 
more than half ashamed to use his brute 
broadsword against her wit. Athenians alone 
among his captives he freed unransomed, 
when the chance of war threw them into hia 
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hands ; their land alone of Greece he neither 
ent(>red himself nor allowed a single soldier to 
yiolate, even after Chaeronea. Had Athens 
not eland; to her imperial relations with the 
coasts of Macedonia and Thraoe. her orbit 
would neyer have disturbed that of Philip. 

[After Chaeronea] in order to ratify the 
peace, Philip sent to Athens personasres no 
Jess than Antipater, his Regent, and his own 
famous son, who saw then, for the first time, 
80 far as we know, those moat glorious works 
of civilisation which it was to be given to 
him. more than to any Athenian, to spread to 
the ends of the earth. 

Another book by Mr. Hogarth, 'A 
Wandering Scholar in the Levant,' will 
be fresh in the memory of readers. We 
cannot better recommend these essays to 
their perusal than by saying they have 
not less charm of narration and a more 
abiding worth." Philip and Alexander 
live again in these pages, which will be 
found as profitable to wie student as they 
cannot fail to be entertaining to any 
educated reader. We could have wished 
that, instead of the modem map, Mr. 
Hogarth had given us one more appro- 
priate. The two portraits of Alexander, 
one that from the * Sarcophagus of the 
Sabraps,' the other from the 'Tivoli 
Heme,' are excellently reproduced. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BT CTrrCLIPPE HTKB. 

The bandsome and substantial volume 
which comes to us under the title 
of The * Paradise' Coal^Boat contains 
fifteen stories by the author of 'The 
Recipe for Diamonds,' and other notable 
works, gathered together for the most 
part from the periodicals in which they 
originally appeared. On this account 
the majority of the stories, which are 
characteristic of the author, are already 
familiar to us. The sea, and those who 
go down to it in tramp-steamers and 
dare-devil privateers, afford the material 
out of which Mr. Hyne has woven for us 
his sequence of grim incidents of life 
afloat. The initial story, which gives the 
book its title, is of this order. Admirably 
reserved and strong, it handles a phase 

* The * Paradise' Coal Boat. By Catoliffe Hyne. 
(James Bowden. 68.) 

The Skipper's Wooing, and the Brown Ifan's Ser> 
■rant. By W. W. Jacobs. (C. Arthur Peanon, Ltd. 
8s. 6d.) 

Crime and the Criminal. By kiohard Marsh. (Ward, 
Look, anl Co., Ltd. S«. 6d.) 

Lady Rosalind, or Familr Fends. By Emma Mar- 
shftli. (Jamf 8 Nisbot and Co. 6€.) 

The Bed -Pain ted Box. By Marie Connor Leigh ton. 
(John Macqaeen. 3p. 6d.) 

The PlaRiarinfc. By William Myrtle. (OUphant, 
Anderson, and Perrier. 2s. 6d.) 

Shakespeare: A Berelation. By p (SkefBngion 
and Son. Ss. 6d.) 

That Charming Widow. By Clarence Hamlyn. (The 
Boxburghe Press. 6d.) 

The Missing Million. By E. Haroonrt Bnrrage, 
(8. W. Partridge and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Devil's Daughter. By Val Nightingale. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6a.) 

Pretty Michael. By Mtnrus J6kai. 68. 

Through Another SLan's Eyes. By Eleanor Holmes. 
8s. 6d. 

(Jarrold and Sons.) 

Vanity Fair. Bf W. M. Thackeray. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Chris Hummond. 

Bob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. With Sixteen 
lUnstratioue by F. H. Townsend. 

^rrice and Paton, 2s. 6d. each.) 



of sea-going life in a way that would 
bring the lesson it teaches forcibly before 
us were we compelled to spend much of 
our time on the high seas. With fate in 
the shape of Captain Ezra Pollard, who 
is forced by stem necessity and his 
owners to drive his coal-boat up and 
down the German Ocean through all 
weathers at full ten-knot speed, we feel 
sufficiently thankful that we are not ! 
'The Salvage Hunter,' in which is re- 
counted the bid for life and fortune made 
by Michael Power, a reduced sea captain ; 
•The Wolfs Donkey-Man,* in which 
the subsequent career of a Pall Mall 
lounger who has 'gone under* is re- 
vealed ; ' The King's Diamond,' the story 
of an ocean robbery and a most re- 
markable swindle; and *A Case of 
Barratry,* a grimly suggestive incident 
of how money may be inade in the side 
issues of seafaring life, are all fairly repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hyne's able method of 
handling the short story. That his book 
is a most entertaining one goes without 
saying. Personally, we should have 
liked the stories better had they been 
fewer and more sustained ; but that is a 
mere matter of preference. Mr. Hyne 
is above the average run of novelists, 
and those who know his work will not 
find their liking for it lessened by the 
fifteen short stories contained in this 
volume. 



BY W. W. JACOBS. 

In The Skipper's Wooing Mr. Jacobs 
introduces to us company and scenes 
similar in most respects to those which 
afforded us so much hearty entertain- 
ment in his ' Many Cargoes. The story 
is sustained enough to oe dignified with 
something of the nature of a plot, 
although we cannot but suspect that the 
mysterious disappearance of old Captain 
Gething, and the efforts to discover him 
that are made through the instrumen- 
tality of his pretty daughter, are primarily 
pegs on which to hang the many and 
diverting "adventures of the captain and 
crew of the schooner Seamew. This 
boat hailed from London, and carried a 
cargo of cement. She also carried Cap- 
tain Wilson, a mate, the cabin-boy, 
Henry — a young gentleman of ready wit 
and quick at repartee — the cook, and 
the two seamen, Sam and Joe. Chance 
brings Captain Wilson in contact with a 
very pretty girl, and, being a sailor with 
all a sailor's susceptibilities in this 
direction, he follows his good fortune 
with praiseworthy energy and despatch. 
In addition to these qualities, he is 
called upon to romance in order to ac- 
count for the position into which his 
ardour and impetuosity have led him, and, 
doing this unblu shingly, he becomes 
committed to the task of finding Miss 
Gething's missing parent. In the result- 
ing search crew and cabin-boy take active 
parts, and by the time Captain Gething 
is discovered and restored to his mourn- 
ing relatives we have been introduced to 



a particularly lively and diverting series 
of misadventures. Mr. Jacobs is a 
genuine humourist, and in The 8kipper*8 
Wooing he displays it as much to his 
advantage as he did in his former 
work. By way of filling out the volume 
a brief story of illicit traffic in jewels, 
ably enough written, but calling for 
no especiiu mention, has been borrowed 
from the pages of the magazine in which 
it originally appeared under the title 
of * The Brown Man's Servant.' 



BT BICHABD MABSH. 

In the opening chapters of The Crims 
and the Criminal Mr. Marsh achieves a 
genuine triumph. It is seldom that such 
a close and palpably accurate intro-' 
spection as that indulged in by the weak 
and cowardly-natured City man when he 
finds himself, through his own folly and 
cruel circumstances, in imminent danger 
of being hanged for murder, is worked 
out. The development of the story is not 
without merit, and the whole account of 
the 'Three Bridges Murder' mysteiyis 
as exciting as anything in detectiTe 
fiction canjwell be. Calmly considering 
the story after its perusal, we cannot 
help tl^JT^kiTig that Mr. Marsh might as 
well have omitted his elaborate and cir- 
cumstantial construction of the murder 
club, whose grim taste in adventure, and 
particularly lawless and conscienceless 
proceedings, pervade the book. Look- 
ing at it bow we will, the club does 
not seem necessary, except so far as bulk 
is concerned, and gruesome as its intro- 
duction serves to make the narrative, 
the fundamental improbability of the 
whole thing is against it. With 
or without it, however. The Crim 
and the Criminal is a clever and able 
piece of work, and the mystery which 
involves the unfortunate Mr. Thomas 
Tenant and his still more unfortunate 
wife— an excellent and cleverly-drawn 
character — displays an ability far above 
the average. 

BT EMMA MAB8HALL. 

If the bulk of Lady Bosalind, three 
hundred and fifty closely-printed pages. 
is formidable, the story has its com- 
pensations. It is entertaining and bright, 
and illustrates to advantage the beauty 
of a self-sacrificing and generous nature. 
The plot is rather a stock one, relying as 
it does for development on the early 
escapades of an old nobleman, who dies 
and leaves behind— a grievous legacy lor 
his fair daughter Eosalind— debts ana 
earlier matrimonial complications that 
immediately bear fruit in the shape of un- 
acknowledged offspring, scandal, and an 
abortive attempt at blackmaU. ^^1 
Rosalind is a strong and self-reliant 
character, and she comes through^^ 
trial nobly and well, though lianaperea 
by a weak, extravagant, and whining 
mother. There are several side issu^ 
the stoiy, and more than one love ws»^ 
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1*3 brought to a conclusion more or less 
Eitisfactorj as it progresses. 



BY HABIE CONNOB LEIOHTOy. 

There is considerable promise displayed 
in the development of The Bed-Tainted 
Box, The story turns upon a nmrder 
mystery in which a clergyman is in- 
Tolred. There is considerable justifica- 
tion for the suspicion which places 
the Eev. Mark Bessemer in gaol 
on the charge of haying murdered 
a man who has lately arrived at his 
town ; but as we have the tale from the 
unfortunate cleric's own lips, we, of 
course, are not for one moment deceived 
with regard to his innocence. In the 
first place the victim has earned the dis- 
trust of the accused by appearing on the 
scene under false representations, and in 
the second he succeeds in winning the 
affection of Letty Northcott, whom the 
Eev. Mark has himself wooed long and 
patiently. All these matters Miss 
Leigbton manages very creditably; but 
when it comes to investigating the 
charge a want of familiarity with legal 
procedure leads her rather astray. The 
'red-painted box' mentioned in the title is 
part of the property of the victim, and is 
the direct means of elucidating the 
mystery of its owner's murder. There 
are other interests bound up in the story ; 
hut we have said sufficient to indicate 
the nature and direction of the tale as a 
whole. 



BY WILLIAM MYRTLE. 

TKe Plagiarist is a slight but effective 
little sketch of what may follow literary 
as well as other forms of dishonesty. It 
shows in detail how one, Gilbert Heath, 
an assistant in the conveyancing depart- 
ment of a Scotch firm, having some 
ability, and the eager desire to write a 
standard work on Italian art, availed 
himself of some documents discovered by 
chance during his ordinary occupation. 
These documents form part of the literary 
remains of a great art critic, long since 
^ead, and as they cover Heath's subject, 
and have never been published, his easy 
conscience permits him to ' convey ' such 
portions as strike his appreciative ear on 
account of their depth and power. Un- 
fortunately for Heath, these very pas- 
sages are so striking that they come home 
^ at least one cultured critic, who recog- 
luses in them a style apart from their 
*^iug, and, being moved by the spread 
<>{ literaiy dishonesty, to which even 
clergymen subscribe, he boldly charges 
Heath with plagiarism. Before his 
^arge is proved a further attempt to 
^^^h these serviceable aids to book- 
making results in a tragedy, and the 
story closes with the moral thus strongly 
pointed. There is rather overmuch of 
^ementary tattle on art, otherwise The 
j^^fiamt is a singularly direct wd 

wrdbte little stoiy, 



BY ? 

There seems to us to be very little 
* revelation ' contained in Shakespeare : A 
Revelation. Eather, confusion is made 
worse confounded. Geoffrey Courthope, 
of Chicago, was blessed with much silver 
and gold. Beside these treasures he had 
a hobby, which took the shape of a con- 
suming passion to accumulate early 
editions and all manner of literary 
memorials of Shakespeare. He had not 
been able to buy the Hathaway Cottage 
at Shottery, and cause it to be shipped to 
Chicago, it is true, because any number 
of tons of dollars would be insufficient to 
bring such a bargain to a favourable 
issue — favourable, that is, to Chicago — 
but he had twice been as a pilgrim to 
Stratford, and what money could do to 
indulge his hobby had been done. 
Touching the authorship of the plays, he 
was neither for Shakespeare nor for 
Bacon. There is no need for us to ex- 
plain the circumstances which led to the 
alliance between Gkoffrey Courthorpe, Sir 
Henry Richmond, Mr. Lajrton, and his 
daughter, the beautiful Doris. Suffice it to 
chronicle their imhallowed proceedings 
at Stratford, where they dug and 
tunnelled and conspired till they actu- 
ally broke into Shakespeare's grave, 
while the inhabitants of the famous 
town slept the sleep of the unsuspecting. 
And what did the body-snatchers from 
Chicago discover? A cylinder. And 
in the cylinder a document. This is 
printed in full by the anonymous author 
of Shakespeare : a Sevelation. It is too 
fooUsh to demand further reference. 
Fearing that the account of this expedi- 
tion would hardly suffice to satisfy 
readers, the author has dragged in some 
card-sharping and amateur detective 
episodes, all of which lead up to the 
union of Sir Henry Richmond with a 
maiden of devastating charms. This 
book is written correctly, but it is not 
easy to say much more than this in its 
favour. 



BY CLAEENCE HA.MLYN. 

'There be some sports are painful,' 
and the reading of such stories as That 
Charming Widow is of this kind. There 
is not a character in which one is able to 
take a pin's-worth of interest, and the 
plot, if so thin a tissue of improbability 
has any right to be dignified by the name, 
would not suffice to squeeze an iota of 
enthusiasm from the most unsophisticated 
reader. One original point must not in 
justice be omitted. The pages are num- 
bered haK-way down the margin, instead 
of at the top. A sordid breach of pro- 
mise suit is the incident round which 
Mr. Clarence Hamlyn weaves as dull a 
tale as it has been our misfortune to have 
read for a long time. A family of 

• chicks * (this designation by the widow, 

* Mrs. Golightly,' save the mark, of her 
grown-up children is a specimen of the 
humour of the book) who would tre^t 



their mother as the * chicks * did theirs 
ought to be deprived of their barley for 
a considerable period, or better, if the 
sentence be not altogether too diabolical, 
condemned to read this book that Mr. 
Hamlyn has written about them. So far 
as we can gather, one is expected to 
sympathise with the hardly-used ' chicks,' 
but we are not at all sure that tliey are 
any better than the hen. What is more 
we really do not care. 

BY B. HABCOUBT BUBBAGE. 

The author of The Missing Million 
offers to his readers the twofold attrac- 
tion of a detective story and a tale of 
adventure. The sudden death of an old 
man and the mysterious disappearance 
of his large fortune give rise to a sus- 
picion of robbery and murder, and the 
endeavotr to track the supposed criminal 
involves a shifting of the scene from 
London to Ecuador. Here many strange 
and exciting things happen, one of the 
most thrilhng being the rescue of a white 
man from the imminent peril of being 
SEicrificed to the bloodthirsty deity of the 
Cimaros. The quaint and primitive way 
in which help for the Englishman in his 
deadly peril is obtained by a friendly 
half-caste is a genuine touch of origi. 
nality. Mr. Harcourt Burrage has the 
storyteller's gift of enthmlling his 
readers, the tension of excitement being 
generaUy maintained throughout the 
volume. The structure of the story is not 
entirely free from fault. That the 
second of the Paton brothers should go 
and lose himself in a less picturesque and 
exciting way than that chosen by the 
first involves an error in judgment on 
the part of the author. On the writer of a 
romance the obligation to beat his own 
record hes pre-eminently strong. The 
denouement is a good one, and little hkely 
to be anticipated. 



BY VAL NiaHTINaALE. 

The JDeviVs Daughter is frankly beyond 
us to handle. We read it, not without 
interest, if only to see what would follow 
the daring expedient of the arch-enemy 
of mankind in sending his legitimate 
daughter — ^we assume the legitimacy — 
on earth to recruit for him by means of 
her fatal beauty and baleful eye. Diab- 
line Wilson is the name of tms roman- 
tic young person, who is unkindly 
credited to the States. She is the adopted 
daughter of a wealthy New York couple, 
and her story is told by an artist who 
comes under the sp^U of her fatal beauty. 
She causes havoc wherever she goes ; her 
lovers kill themselves or are lalled, and 
homes are rendered miserable by her 
presence, until, giving signs of penitence, 
she is recalled to — the parental abode as 
a failure, which is shghtly unreasonable 
to our mind, considering how much 
mischief she contrives to work in a brief 
time. That is the story of The BeviV^ 
Dauahter, wd h^r^ we » few *i>1udw» 
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from the narrative. * Neither money, 
care, nor the prayers of the agonised 
parents could save the little ones* lives 
any more than if they had been paupers 
"who (sic) nobody troubled about.* * This 
uncle, now so respected and in so exalted 
a position, liad sown a good crop of 
wild oats in his youth, so I was not so 
much impressed as, perhaps, I ought 
to have been at his conversation.* ' Did 
you ever hear anything so absurd in 
this enlightened age as for two men to 
fight, with pistols, too, which will pro- 
bably mean death to one or both of the 
silly asses, because a fast Yankee girl 
incites them on to quarrel?* To fully 
appreciate the beauty of this diction it 
must be understood to proceed from out 
of the mouth of a sprig of nobility. The 
taste displayed in such a phrase as ' dear 
old Tennyson's refrain * is on a par with 
sundry manifest absurdities in the situa- 
tions ; but further comment seems un- 
necessary. 



A tastefully got-up edition of J6kai*s 
mediaeval story Pretty Michael has to be 
acknowledged in this column. The 
translation is made by Mr. E. Nisbet Bain, 
and was first published in February, 
1892. The present issue is uniform 
with other works from the same author. 
Through Another Man's JSyes, by Miss 
Eleanor Holmes, which comes to us in 
Messrs. Jarrold*s familiar 'Greenback' 
series, was originally published by another 
firm in three volumes in March, 1893. 
In its cheaper and more accessible form the 
tory should become popular. 

Two more volumes have reached us of 
Messrs. Service and Paten's excellent, 
and in price sweetly reasonable, * Illus- 
trated English Library' series. They 
are Thackeray's Vanity Fair and Scott's 
Eoh Roy, the former illustrated by Chris 
Hammond and the latter by F. H. 
Townsend. The furnishing and printing 
of this series, as we have before taken 
occasion to remark, leaves nothing to be 
desired, being indeed marvellous at the 
price. 

PAXTON HOOD'S ANECDOTES.^ 



Two volumes which have been oat of print 
for some years have been issued in cheap but 
exceedingly neat and serviceable form. The 
World of Anecdote and The World of Moral and 
ReligioiLB Anecdote are much too valuable 
coUeccions to lose. We fancy that it will be 
many years before they are crowded out of the 
libraries of speakers and writers. The 
religious stories (of which this edition 
completes the tenth thousand) may be 
especially commended to ministers and 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers^ 
who can readily find, with the aid of the 
thoroughly classified index, a tale to adorn 
almost any moral. The World of Anecdote 
contains much good miscellaneous and 
humorous reading. 

♦ Tho World of Aneodoto. By Edwiu Paxton 
Hood. 8fl.6d. 

The World of Iforal and Beligious Aoeodott. By 
£dwio Paxton Hood. St. 6d. 
(Hodd^r and StonghtoQ.) 



MOLIEBE AND THE DOCTORS.* 



In the days of Molicre the bickerings (to 
use a very mild word) between doctors 
belonging to rival schools of medical 
science were no less remarkable for their 
number than for their endurance. If 
Moliere had decided to take no notice 
whatever of the squabbles of the physicians 
the world had lost plentiful examples of 
his pungent wit. So far, however, from 
ignoring the opponents, he made it his 
business to lose no opportunity of ridiculing 
them and their profession, and with such 
vigour did he address himself to this task, 
with such virulence did he persevere in his 
hostility, that to this day it has been a 
question whether or no he had some special 
reason for grinding the doctors of I^aris 
between the upper and lower millstones of 
his mordant humour. The real cause of 
Moliere*s constant and scathing strictures 
upon the state and practitioners of medi- 
cine will in all probability never be 
known. Perhaps he took it hardly that 
the doctora should look with contempt upon 
the theatre and upon the playwright ; per- 
haps he, or some of his intimate friends, 
had been particularly mishandled during 
illness ; perhaps it enraged him to see Guy 
Pat in and his followers doing their utmost 
to resist the advance of knowledge. Or it 
may be that what began as more or less 
good-natured satire gradually grew in 
severity till it reached the intensity which 
constitutes so marked a feature of some of 
his latter comedies. For a man keen to 
detect and expose the follies of his kind 
there were numberless chances provided by 
the medical belligerent. For example, 
Moliere lived in the time of the great con- 
troversy concerning the healine property 
of antimony. This mineral had been put 
before the world as a panacea by Baziie 
Valentin, and for many years French 
doctors either blessed or cursed it with 
immense spirit. On the top of this quarrel 
came Harvey's discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, and again dissentient armies 
took the field. Guy Patin was the leader of 
those who fought tooth and nail against all 
reforming ideas. With regard to antimony, 
he wrote a book entitled Martyrologe de 
VAntimoine, in which he remarked, among 
other things, that the mineral had killed 
more people than the Thirty Years' War. 
Truly, there was a grand chance for Moliere 
while doctor belaboured doctor in this un- 
compromising fashion, and it must be 
admitted that he made the most of it. In- 
deed, we may gravely doubt whether he 
was wise to slay the slain so many times. 
For much, if not all, of his caustic com- 
ment and immortal exaggeration we may 
be truly thankful ; just as we are thankful 
that these medical feuds in Paris took 
place at a time when there was a genius 
prepared to make everlasting literature out 
of them. While the spirit of thankfulness 
id strong in us, it would be well to convey to 
Mr. A. M. Brown our gratitude for the 
fourteen bright chapters which go to make 
up Moliere and Kis Medical Associations, 
There was room for the book, especially 
since the inquiry which distinguishes it 
from other accounts of Moliere is now for 
the first time set forth and examined on 
this side of the Channel. Mr. Brown is no 
dabbler. His work is characterised by 



• Molidre and His Medical Associations. By A. M. 
9rown,M,D. (Tt^e (;k>ttoo Pross. 6fl,) 



vigour and thoroughness ; and thongh there 
are moments when he vexes us by long. 
windedness and by rather slipshod com- 
position, the sum of his endeavours is such 
as to win our admiration and to arouse in 
us a desire to recommend his book with real 
heartiness. To students of Moliere the 
volume is a positive necessity. 



WOODLAND LIFE.* 



To all who love Nature with an abundant 
love, taking care to search for and examine 
even the humblest of her innumerable 
manifestations, Mr. Edward Thomas will 
prove company of the right sort. We 
never lose an opportunity of remarking 
what a pity it is that mothers and fathers, 
generally speaking, take so few pains to 
confirm their children in the study of birds 
and flowers. Those who have sons and 
daughters should, supposing always that 
they command the necessary chances, 
deem it a duty to bend the affection of 
their offspring toward the natural lofeli* 
ness of field and stream and forest It is 
really painful to note the amazing igno- 
rance of the common flowers which obtains, 
let us say, among the members of a college 
at Oxford and Cambridge, that is, among 
a band of yoimg men who would feel hort 
if they were described as uneducated. Fat to 
the test of a casual examination in, for 
example, the colour of sainfoin, or brook- 
lime, or hawkbit, they would terrify the 
questioner by their inability to reply 
properly. And yet, if only their parents 
mil take care to orinff them up on a^diet of 
countryside lore, artfully keeping all idea 
of pressure out of their open-air lessons, 
children are nearly always as eager to learn 
the names and habits of natural objects as 
a salmon is to go upstream at a certain part 
of the year. A man has good friends at 
his back when once he has accumolated a 
store of knowledge which he can use and 
increase as he takes his walks abroai 
Every hedgeside is a mate ; every wood an 
unspeakably entertaining companion. We 
wish that such books as The Woodland Life, 
which, by the way, is inscribed to the 
memory of James Ashcrof t Noble, might 
find their way more often into the hands of 
folk willing to learn f roln them themselres 
and also to encourage youngsters to nse 
them as guides. There is nothing whaterer 
amiss with the powers of observation pos- 
sessed hj Mr. Edward Thomas. Little 
escapes his keen and loving eyes. To say 
' nothing ' would be to rank him as more 
than mortal, since nature is never tired to 
teaching an observer that he has not yet 
mastered her alphabet. But Mr. Thomas 
is patient and industrious. Let us take a 
proof at haphazard. * Bow-legged beetles, 
says the author of this delightful volume, 
* begin to climb clumsily about the grass, in 
sable-bright armour : they move the sewnd 
leg of one side with the first and third on 
the opposite side at each step.' Mr. 
Thomas is not always happy, as we thrni, 
in his descriptions of the notes of birds; 
but it is notoriously difficult to succeed m 
this enterprise. Full of fresh observation^ 
breezy, charmingly written, TJts Woodland 
Life deserves that best of all sucoesses-to 
fire its readers with an enthusiasm such as 
its author has for the abundant marvels or 
natui-e. 

• The Woodland Life. By E4wm4 ThomU, d^' 
UMd 31aokwood and 6ona. ^ 
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k SELECTION FROM MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



KEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON L Omitted from the Collection published under the Auspices of 

Napoleon IH. Translated from the French by Ladj HABY LOYD. 1 toI. demj 870, with Frontispiece, prioe 15i. net. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : A CRITICAL STUDY. By Oeorg Brandea, Ph.D. Translated from the 

Banish by WILLIAM ABCHEB and DIANA WHITE. 2 vols, demy 8to, prioe 248. *' 

A BISTORT OF DANCING, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO OUR OWN TIMES. From the French 

of a ASTON YUILLIEB. With 25 Plates ia PhotograTiire and about 400 Illastrationsin the Text. In 1 toI. 4to, price 36s. net. 

Also 35 eopies printed on Japanese Vellnra (oontaininpr Three additional Plates), with a dnplicate set of the Plates on India Paper for framinir* 
Eseh oopy nombered and siflrned, price TWULYB OUINEAS net. 



The NON.RELIGION of the 

aUYAU. One toI. demy 3to» 17k. bc 



FUTURE. By Hash Jxan 



LirEBATURES OF THS WORLD. 
Edited by EDMUlfl) OOSSE. Crown 8to, 6s. esch. 

A HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Bj EDMXTND G068E, Hon. M.A. of Trinity Ck>nege, Cambrid««. 
Previously published. 
A HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Edwabd 

BOWDEN, D.OL., LL.D., Professor of Oiatoiy and English Literature 
in the UniTersity of Dublin. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 

OILBEBT MUSBAY,M.A.,ProfeB8or of Greek in the Unirersity o£ aissgow. 

SIXTY YEARS of EMPIRE. Beprinted, by Permission, from 

The Doily ChronicU, A Syrnposiam. Ck>ntribiitionfl br Sir CHABLES 
DILKE. Mr. JOHN BUKNS, Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, &c. With Be- 
productions of all the Illaatiations, and Additional Portraits. One vol., 
(aown 8ro, 68. [(7r«at Lwet and EvmU. 

THOMAS and MATTHEW ARNOLD : and their Inflnenoe 

OQ EnirUeh Education. By Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formeriy Her 
Majesty's Inspect<^ of Tramin^ Collegee. One toL, crown 8vo, 58, 

[Gh'«at EdwxUon. 
\* A List of this Series win be sent on application. 

The WORK8 of tORD BYRON. Edited by William Ebnest 
HEKLET. TobeoompletediniaTols. Small crown 8to, 58. net each. 

VERSE VOLUME I. Containing HOUBS of IDLENESS, 
CHILDB HASOLD, and EKOLISH BABD6 and SCOTCH BEVIEWEBS. 
With a Portrait after Sandsrs. 

1. Letters, 1804-1813. With a Portrait after PhiUips. 

II9 now Beady. 

POEMS FROM the DIVA N of HAFIZ. Translated from 
the Persian by OEBTBUDE LOWTUiAK BELL. Small crown 8vo, 68. 

A SELECTION FROM the POEMS of WILFRED 

SCAWEN BLXmT. With an Intcodnction by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 
8to,68. 

STUDIES in FRANKNESS. By Chables Whiblbt. Anthor 

of * A Book of Scoundrels.' Crown Sro., with Frontispiece, 78. Gd. 

JUDGE JEFFREYS. A Study. By H. B. Ievinq. 1 vol. 
crown 8to. 

The WOMEN of HOMER. By Walter Copland Pebbt. 
With numorons Illnstrations. L toL, large orown 8to, 68. 

The STORY- Of the GREEKS. By H. A. Gbuebbb. With 

lUastBationa. One vol., orown 8to. 
LUMEN. By Oaktillb Flammabion. One vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CUBA In WAR TIME. By Eichabd Habdiwo Davis, Author 

of * Soldiers of Fortune.' One vol., crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

WITH the FIGHTING JAPS. Naval ExperienoeB during the 
late Chino- Japanese War. By J. CHALHEES. Chrown 8to. 

MY FOURTH TOUR in WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By 

ALBEBT F. CALYEBT, F.B.G.S. 4to, with many ninstrntions and 
■ Photographg, Sis. net. 



FICTION. 

ST. IVES. By B. L. Stbvenson. One voL, crown 8vo, 6b. 

The BETH BOOK. By Sabah Gbaitd. One voL, crown 8vo, 6b. 

MARIETTA'S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Nobbib. One vol., 

crown 8to, 68. 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Hbnbt Jambs. One vol., crown 

8vo, 6a. 

The CHRISTIAN. By Hall Oainb. One voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The GADFLY. By E. L. VoTincH. One voL, crown 8vo, 68. 

The GODS ARRIVE. By Annib £. Holdswobth. One vol., 
crown 8to» He. 

The FREEDOM of HENRY MEREDYTH. By M. Hamilton. 

One vol., crown 8yo, 68. 

IN the PERMANENT WAY. and Other Stories. By Floba 

ANNIE STEEL. One toI., crown 8yo, 6b. 

LAST STUDIES. ByHnsiBT Cbaokanthobpb. With an Intro- 
duction by HENBY JAMES, and a Portrait. One vol., crown Sro, 68. 

The NIGGER of 'THE NARCISSUS/ By Josbpr Conbad- 

One ToL, orown Sro, 68. 

The DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Kobdau. One voU 

crown 8vo, 68. 

The FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Chablbs Bbnham. One vol., 

crown 8to, 68. 

A ROMANCE of the FIRST CONSUL. From the 

Swedish of 3C. MALUNG. By ANNA MOLBOE. One vol., orown 8vo, 68. 
The MASTER -KNOT. By J. A. Stbuabt. One voL, orown 

8to, 68. 

The LAKE of WINE. By B. E. J. Capes. One voL, crown 

8vo, 68. 

EZEKIEL'S SIN. By J. H. Pbabcb. One vol., crown 8vo, 68. 
A CHAMPION of the SEVENTIES. By Edith A. 

BABNETT. One vol., crown 8to, 68. 
GOD'S FOUNDLING. ByA. J. Dawson. One voL, crown Svo, 6s. 
The LONDONERS. ByRoBBBTHiCHBNs. One vol., crown Svo, 68. 
Mrs. JOHN FORSTER. By Chablbs Gbanvillb. One voL, 

crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A MAN WITH A M.AID. By Mrs. Hbnbt Dudbnbt. aoth, 
38. net ; paper, 28. 6d. net. IPumeer SmM. 

The OLD ADAM and the NEW EVE. From the German 

ofBUDOLPGOLM. Cloth. Se. 6d. ; paper, 28, 6d. llnternational Library. 
N I O B E. From the Norwegian of Jonas Lib. Cloth, Ss. 6d. ; paper, 
**" '*'' [Int«ma(vmol Library. 



2s. 6d. 



AN ALPHABET. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 

IN THEEE EDITIONS. 

l<The P0PX7LAB EDITION, lithographed in Colonm, on stont cartridge 

paper, 58. 
^ TkeUBRART EDITION (Limited), Lithofirraphed in Cblonrs, on Dntch hand. 

na4e paper, mounted on brown paper and ooimd in oloth, grilt edges, 128. 6d. 
3. The BDmON DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Woodblocks, 

M8iid^(^]oi]red, and signed by the Artist, in veUum Portfolio, £12 12b. 

4n Jll'Ufiraied Protpectw 0% application. 



AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS 

FOR 1898. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
With Verses by BUDYABD KCPLING. Win be published in November 1897 
IN rHBEE EDITIONS. ' 

1. The POPULAR EDITION, Lithographed in Colours, on stout cartridge 

2. The iSbSaBY EDITION (Limited), Lithographed in CJolours. on Jauaneae 

vellum, and bound in cloth, 7s. 60. i~-^»-w 

3. The EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Woodblocks. 

Hand^Coloured, and signed by the Artist, in vellam Portfolio, £h 5e, ^^ 

iln IlXuiiraied Prospectus on appUcation, 
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MB. a. T. CONaREViyS 
WORK ON 
CONSUMPTION. Ac, 
In wbioh are detailed 
The Cantee, Bymptone, Projrre^i, and SacoMsral 
Treatment of thli Soonnre of Enifland.— With nearly 

Foar Hand red Caees of Care. Also 
On COUGH, ASTHMA.BRONCHITIS.&C..&C. 



Th4 Book vxU U wnt post free for ONE SHir.LING. hy 
r, CoomSe Lodge, Pecfchom, London, B.B, 



the A^Uhor, 



rpHACKEEAT HOTEL 

JL (TnCPKRAMOK), 

FACING THB BRITISH MUSEim, 

GREAT BUSSELL STREET. LONDON. 

Thig newly-ereoted and oommodionn Hotel will, it it 

belteved. meet the requirements of thoae who desire 

all the oonyenienoee and advantaffes of the larger 

modem licensed hotels at moderate oharfres. 

Passenger lift. Sleotiic light in all rooma. Bath- 
rooms on eyery floor. 

Spaoions Dining. Drawing. Writing, Seeding end 
Bmoking Booms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
Ution. NiirhtPort«r. 
Full Tariff and TeeixmonxaUpoBtfree on Apj^ic^Wm, 
TBLBaaaPHio Addrssb : ' Thackeray, London.' 

Proprietor~J. TBU8L0VE. 



'AMES CLARKE and 
FOBTHCOMINO BOOSa 



CO.'S 



THE BIBLE STORY. Re-told for 
Young People. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY. By 
W. U. BENNETT. M.A. (some time Fellow of 
St. John's College. Cambridire). Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exsgesis at Hack- 
ney and New Colleger, London. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT STORY. By 
W.F. ADBN£ir.M.A..Profefleor '>f New Testa- 
ment Ureek Exegesis %t New College. London. 

The resnlts of recent Historical Besearoh and 
Biblical Criticism will be bronght to bear on tbe 
•tory. to throw light on it and also to prevent 
misapprehensions. The book will be reduced to 
reasonable dimensions, by tbe omission of those 
I>ortion8 of the narrative which are less saitable 
for yonng people, and also of incidents not 
eosentisl to the story. In this way the salient 
features will be emphasiced and some sense of 

?»roportion observea. while there will be scope 
or those drAmatio elements which have always 
fascinated young readers of the Bible. 

I In tht Pun, 

THE VICAR OF LANOTHWAITE. A 
Novel. By LILY WATSON. New Edition, in 
One Vol.. wirh Introductory Note by the Bight 
lion. W. E. GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
lln tht Press, 



s 



COWCROPT STORIES. By John Ack- 
WOBTH, Author of 'Clorihop Chronicles.' 
Crown 8vo, doth. 6e. 

fin the Press, 

L PARIS WINDOW: An Historical 
Bomanoe. By MARIANNE FABNINQHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. or tfs. [In the Press, 



UNKNOWN TO HERSELF : A Novel. 
By LAURIE LANHFELDT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [In the Press, 



o 



WAGES. 

I'd have you lore me, yet your love shoidd 

be 

A virtue less in you than me : 
I would not have folk say, ' With what a 

meek 
Most patient strength she bears with all 

bis weak ' 
And childish sins, his follies mean and 

wild! 
She loves him as we love a wayward child. 
Loves him for very pity, even, methinks, 
As God loves us.' 
Ah, stoop not to me thus ! 
For love so given poisons him that drinks. 

If, when you look into my life, you see 
No worth that you can love in me; 
If, being very human, I am prone 
To ways that are less heavenly than your 

own ; 
If I have fall'n from your ideal height 
— Then do not love me in my own despite. 
Make me no halting beggar at Love's gate 
Loved, as such are. 
For Grod's sake ; rather far 
Think I at least am worthy of your hate. 

Love me, dear heart, if thus it may befall* 

For my own sake— or not at all. 
Love me for what I am ; or, if not so/ 
For what I am hate me and let me go ; 
Dole me no humbling charity, nor turn 
Unjustly from me — pay but what I earn, 
That unashamed and man-like I may live 
And know, elate, 
That be it love or hate, 
At least you think me worthy what you 
give. 

A. St. John Adcoce. 



TABLE TALK. 



iN LONDON STONES: A Novel. By 
' CABtiSWERDNA (CATHERINE MABCH). 
Crown 8v<2« cloth, 6b. [In the Prtss, 

LUNT AGATHA ANN; and Other 
Ballads. Br M. MANNERS, Author of * The 
Bishop and the Caterpillar.' Idmp cloth. Is. 
lln the Press. 



THE DUTCH IN THE MED WAY: A 
Story of tbe Time of James 11. With an 
Introductory Note by 8. B. Orocxktt. New 
edition, elotb. L'^ ^^ Press, 

A VILLAGE PASTOR: The Life of 
BobertPooU Cloth, 3s. 6d. IReady, 

THE FAIRY STEPMOTHER. By EscA 
QBfiY. Fcap. 8ro, paper, la. 

lln the Press, 

J4)|E9 gL4BKE * gOr, 1? ^^14, Tleetittreet, E^C. 



'The explanation of Mr. Hall Caine's 
pessimism,' according to Mr. O'Dell, the 

Shrenologist, ' is apparent in the shape of 
[r. Hall Caine's head. The regions of imag- 
ination, of artistic taste, of moral feeling 
are all larger than that of reason. Mr. 
Caine has moral central! ty. He has not 
intellectaal centrality. He is hy nature 
an idealist rather than a philosopher.' Dr. 
Horton preached a sermon on * The Chris- 
tian ' on SandaT,in which he declined to ac- 
knowledge the Kev. John Storm as a type of 
the true Christian. The Christian to-day, 
said Dr. Horton, wss a man who studied to 
lead a quiet life in all godliness and gravity ; 
but he did not rave and cry out, wearing a 
fantastic frarb, and prophesying the end of 
the world.* It was impossible, added the 
preacher, to go about the world without 
finding true Christians pursuing their 
daily tasks and by their lives leading others 
onward ; and how a man could have written 
a book called * Tbe Christian ' without tak- 
ing these people into account he could not 
imagine. 

The experiences of Mr. Henry Savage 
Landor during his unsuccessful attempt to 
make his way to Lbassa, the capital of 
Tibet, will form even more exciting reading 
than the adventures recorded in * Alone 
with the Hairy Ainu,' an account of 3,800 
miles of travel on a pack-saddle, and of a 
cruise to the Kqrile Islands, which Mr. 
John Murray pnbli9he4 for Mr. I^wjdor ^t 



the end of 1893. The hairy Ainns were a 
virgin field of exploration, while Tibet 
has been traversed by many European 
explorers from the time of the Abbe Hoc 
downwards. Mr. Landor seems to have 
been singularly nnfortnnate. Of his 
thirty men twenty-eight deserted a few days 
after he had crossed the frontier. He per- 
severed for fifty-six marches, and then, by 
an act of treachery, he and liis two servants 
were made prisoners. They were all sen- 
tenoed to death, presumably as spies, hot 
at the last moment the torture of the 
stretching-log was substituted. In the 
end all were released, and Mr. Landor is 
now back in India with twenty-two wounds. 
We do not suppose that an expedition will 
be sent to punish the Tibetans. Mr. Landor 
went at his own risk, and knew that he 
must take the consequences. Still, the 
Government of India could doubtless make 
a castu belli of it if they liked. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose new stoiy, 
'Captains Courageous/ will be out from 
the Macmillans in a fortnight, has settled 
down to work at Brighton. Some weeks 
ago tL Daily Telegraph man ran him to earth 
there, but failed to get an interview. He 
nevertheless managed to write a column of 
entertaining matter descriptive of Sir, 
Kipling's attitude on the subject of inter- 
Tiewing. 

Incidentally in dealing with the larM 
prices obtained by authors in the front rank, 
* Lounger,' in the New Tork Crilie, is of 
opinion that 

Mr. Kipling is one of the few authors who 
is paid tor his worth and not for his popa- 
larity. Pablishere and editors want Mr. 
Kipling because he appeals to the beet class 
of readers, and they get more compliments 
and more advertising by publishing his tolea 
than those of almost any other living writer. 
One reason why Mr. Eipling's books do not 
sell to the extent of those of — — , for 
instance, is that he is not a great favourite 
with women readers. I do not mean to say 
that he has no admirers among women— that 
would be a reflection npon tbe sex — but I 
mean to say that he is a man's writer. This 
is due not only to the fact that he is a masco- 
line writer, for women are devoted admirers 
of Hardy and Meredith, though not so mock 
of Stevenson. It is, I think, because he does 
not write love-stories any more than Steven&on 
did. A novelist, to be popular, must make 
love the burden of his tale. - 



Dr. Leitner's article in The Asiatic 
Quarterly deals with the situation on the 
North- West frontier in a masterly way, 
and those who seek light on this difScolt 

?iroblem cannot do better than read it care- 
ully. Dr. Leitner is dead against the 
Forward Policy which has precipitated this 
costly and useless war. 

On Monday Mr. J. M. Barrie was direct- 
ing the rehearsal of the play that has been 
founded on 'The Little Minister,' when a 
handrail round the platform in the iHay- 
market Theatre gave way and the ^stin- 
guished author was pi*ecipitated ink 
orchestra stalls. We are glad to J 
that, although the fall is said to ha^ 
dered him unconscious for some tf 
serious consequences are anticipate! 

Ibsen appears still to be smcr^ ^^ 
things unknown mi terribly ^fcc ^ 
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dwellers in mid-Kent. The other daj a 
contemporary made the Buggestion that a 
(«rtain member of the Maidstone Town 
Coancil should make himself familiar with 
'The Pillars of Society.* This setthe Town 
Councillor a-tb inking, and caused him to 
askaTisitor from more enlighteued i-egions 
what the book was about, and how it 
treated the question of water supply ! One 
ii reminded by this of the reply given by 
one member of a 'reading circle' to 
another. 'Have you read Borneo and 
Juliet?* was the question. And the 
answer was, ' I hawe read Bomeo, and I'm 
going to read Juliet as soon as I have time.' 



Apropos of our note last week oonceming 
Dr. Gardiner's English History course at 
Tojnbee Hall, we learn that the present 
coarse is the eighteenth delivered during 
eighteen snccessive years by Dr. Gardiner, 
under University Extension auspices. 

The New Orthodoxy, a new sixpenny 
monthly magazine of * Evangelical Verities 
for Ministers and Teachers,* is launched 
this week by Mr. Elliot Stock. It is edited 
bj the Rev. Robert Tuck, and has for a 
distinctive feature a series of 'Lesson 
Helps * for teachers. 

Mflssrs. Smith, Elder and Co. are about 
to publish a biography of Sir John Hawley 
Glorer, which has been long in preparation 
bjLadj Glover, assbted by Sir Richard 
temple and others. 

Miss Jane Barlow is said to be engaged 
on another volume of ' Idylls.' It will be 

a'* shed under the title of 'A Oreelof 
Idylls.' 

The next vein me of the 'Famous Scots 
Series' will be ' Kirkcaldy of Grange/ by 
Mr. Louis A. Barb^. 



Messrs. Jarrold and Sons have in the 
press * Through Rosamond's Eves,' by Miss 
Jessie Armstrong, the author of * Kitty Lan- 
don's Girlhood,' and other stories. The story 
is founded on an incident recorded in the 
diary of Samuel Pepys, relating to the 
marriage of a boy and girl, pupils of Ohrist's 
Hospital In addition to the garrulous 
Pepys several other historical characters 
are introduced into the tale. 



'The Study of Hungary : its Characteristic 
Literature and People,' upon which Dr. 
£mil Reich has been at work for some 
months past, will be published by Messrs. 
Jarrold and Sons at an early date. 

The opening meeting of the third session 
of the Library Assistants' Association will 
be held at 20, Hanover-square on Wednes- 
dav next, when Mr. Oharles Welch, 
Librarian of the Guildhall Library, will 
delirer an address entitled * ReooHections 
and Reflections, 1864-1897.' 



Miss Mary Macleod has prepared a 
▼olnme of * Stories from the Faerie Queeue,' 
jhich, with an introduction by Professor 
Hales, and illustrations by Mr. A. G. 
Walker, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Gardner, Darton, and Co. 

An 'Improving History for Old Boys, 
ToangBoys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, Big 
»>7B» Little Boys, Cqit Boys, and Tom 



Boys,' by Mr. S. R. Crockett, is announced 
for publication by Messrs. Gardner, Barton, 
and Co., under the title of * The Surprising 
Adventures of Sir Toady Lion with Those 
of General Napoleon Smith.' It will be 
ustrated by Mr. Gk>rdon Browne. 

Still another Bunyan ! And we may add 
without prejudice to other editions that none 
better need be desired than the one before 
us, edited by Mr. George Offer, and issued 
by Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Co. Certainly 
nothing so good can be obtained at the 
price. 

Messrs. Service and Paton will shortly 
issue, in their * Illustrated English 
Library,' Thackeray's * The Newoomes,' 
illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond, and 
Scott's ' Bride of Lammermoor/ illastvtkted 
by Mr. Fred. Pegram. 

With the September issue The Progress 
sive Eeview ceased publication. 

New Tear's Day will witness the issue of 
the first number of a new sixpenny weekly 
entitled Finance, whose name sufficiently 
denotes its purpoto. It will be published 
by the proprietors of Commerce, 

' The Fragment of Aquila,' recently dis- 
covered in the Cambridge University 
Library by Mr. F. CBurldtt, will be edited 
by him, and published, it is hoped, earl^ in 
the Michaelmas Term, at the Cambridge 
University Press. The edition will contain 
photographs ; the text, as read by Mr. 
Burkitt, arranged in columns as in the 
original ; and a comparison with the lead- 
ing texts of the LaX extant at that 
point. 

A dainty edition of Pope's ' Rape of the 
Lock,' with Mr. Beardsley's illustrations, is 
issued this week by Mr. Leonard Smithers. 
The book appeared originally towards the end 
of last year in crown quarto size. It would 
seem a severe test to reduce the illustrations 
to nearly one quarter their size, but Mr. 
Beardsley has not apparently suffered by 
the ordeal, and in other ways the result is a 
tasteful and charming little volume. 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. willpublish in 
a few days a book by Mr. H. Morgan 
Browne, entitled ' Sporting and Athletic 
Records.' 



The same publishers will issue shortly 
Mr. Crockett s new romance, ' Lochinvar.' 
This is a story of a young cavalier who, 
after serving in the regiments of the Prince 
of Orange, took part in Dundee's campaign 
and fought at KiUiecrankie. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. will publish 
shortly a new novel by Mr. Headon Hill, 
entitled ' Beacon Fires.' The title has been 
allowed to stand through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Bentley and Son, who have waived 
objections to the book being issued with it, 
although they themselves publish a novel 
with the same name. 



The issue of the ' Victorian Era Series ' 
by Messrs. Blackie and Son will commence 
in the middle of November next with Mr. 
Rose's volume, ' The Rise of Democracy.' 
This will be followed in December by Canon 
Overton's volume, ' The Anglican RevivaL' 
DVf A H. Fison will oontribnte to the aeriei 



a volume on 'Modem Developments in 
Astronomy,' and Mr. J. Arthur Thomson 
will deal with biology in a volume to be 
entitled 'The Scienoe of Life.' The Rev. 
W. P. Greswell will treat of the develop- 
ment of the Colonial Empire. 

Mr. Benjamin Swift, the author of 
'Nancy Noon,' and other stories, has anew 
book in preparation for early publication 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. In • The Tor- 
menter,' as the new book is entitled, Mr. 
Swift records the experiences of a eenUe- 
man who possessed the unamiable &cultj 
of making other people uncomfortable. 

'The Italic Dialects,' an edition of the 
remains of Oscan, Paelignian, Umbrian, and 
the minor dialects of ancient Italy, b^ Mr. 
R. S. Conway, is in course of publication by 
Messrs. 0. J. Clay and Sons. The work will 
include all inscriptions yet discovered, with 
critical commentary; the dialectic forms 
recorded in Latin and Greek sources ; the 
place-names and personal names of all the 
dialect-areas, verified and arranged ; brief 
historical introductions to each section ; a 
conspectus of Italic grammar (alphabets, 
accidence, and syntax) ; a dictionary to all 
the dialects ; and an appendix of explana- 
tory notes to the longer insciiptions. 

The Roxburghe Preis will issue almost 
immediately 'Mary Tudor,' as the second 
volume of the Historical Women ' series. It 
is by Mr. Richard Davey. 

A new edition of Scott's' Lady of the 
Lake,' with an introduction by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and Ulustrated by C. E. Brock, will 
be issued this month by Messrs. S^ice 
and Paton. 



Mrs. Oliphant's two volumes of the 
annals of a publishing house, 'William 
Blackwood and his Sons : Their Magazine 
and Friends,' are now almost ready. These 
two volumes were written and partly 
revised by Mrs. Oliphant, and they brins 
the story of the Blackwood House and of 
Maga down to the death of Major Black- 
wood in 1861. The titles of some of the 
chapters, 'The Tales of My Landlord,* 
'The Magazine,' 'John Gilson Lockhart,' 
'Christopher North,' 'The Ettrick Shep- 
herd,' 'William Maguire," Coleridge—De 
Quincey,' indicate the scope of Volume I. ; 
while in the second, in addition to an 
account of later contributors such as 
Samuel Warren, Alison, Douglas Jerrold, 
Bulwer Lytton, George Eliot, the biog^pher 
tells of the personiS and domestic life of 
the Blackwood family, with whom in later 
years she herself was on terms of close and 
affectionate intimacy. 

Mr. John C. Nimmo is about to pub* 
lish 'The Maiden and Married Liie of 
Mary Powell (afterwards Mistress Milton) : 
and the Sequel Thereto, Deborah's Diary,* 
The book will have an introduction by the 
Rev. W. H. Button, and will be illustrated 
by Messrs. John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton. 



Messrs. C. J. Clay and Sons are about to 
publish 'The Scientific Papers of John 
Couch Adams, M.A.' Mr. Adams was 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and 
Geometry in the University of Cambridge. 
Tb^ 'Pap^r^/ whi^b iriU oooupy twQ 
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Tolnmes, will be edited by Messrs. Wil- 
Haiii Grylls Adams, W. G. Adams, and 
li.A. Sampson, M.A., and will contain a 
memoir by Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher. 

The ReT. Alexander Madaren, D.D., has 
in the press a new volume, entitled ' The 
Victor's Crowns,' which will be pnblished 
early this month by the Christian Com- 
monwealth Publishing Company. The 
same firm of publishers have also in pre- 
paration a ' Maclaren Birthday Book,' with 
texts, and appropriate selections from Dr. 
Madlaren's writings, for every day in the 
year, 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have in prepara- 
tion • The Stoiy of Arls: A Tale of the Time 
of the Cave Men.' It is from the pen of 
Mr. Stanley Waterloo, the author of *A 
Man and a Woman,' and other stories. 



The sixpenny ' Loma Doone,' which we 
mentioned as being in contemplation by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., has become 
an actual fact. It is issued this week in a 
pinkish coloured wrapper, and is a creditable 
and excellent exposition of how cheaply 
good literature can be obtained nowadays. , 

A new work entitled * The Celtic Church 
in Ireland,* by the Rev. Professor Heron, 
D.D., of Belfast, author of * The Church of 
the Sub-Apostolic Age,* will shortly be 

Published by Messrs. Service and Paton. 
'hough the volume bears the title of ' The 
Celtic Church in Ireland,' it is really a 
history of Ireland, secular as well as 
sacrea, from the earliest times to the 
Reformation. 



Mr. Mackenzie Bell's monograph on 
Christina Rossetti has, owing to the dis- 
covery of new data, been postponed until 
the New Tear, when it will be published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. A critical 
appreciation of Jean Ingelow, with whom 
he was on terms of intimate friendship for 
many years, will appear from Mr. Bell's pen 
in the new Atlantic Monthly, 

'Sacred Art; the Bible Story Pictured 
by Eminent Modem Painters,* is the title 
of a new work which Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. are about to issue in sixpenny parts, 
nnder the editorship of Mr. A. G. Temple, 
Director of the Art Gallery of the Corpora- 
tion of London. The first part contains, 
by way of a frontispiece, Mr. Holman 
Hunt's 'Light of the World,' reproduced 
in colonr, in addition to sixteen reproduc- 
tions of pictures by Sir E. Bume-Jones, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, and other famous artists. 



Last week we announced a book entitled 
'Deeds that Won the Empire.' Now we 
are promised, through Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, under the title, ' The Building of 
the Empire,' an account of England's 
growth from Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Victoria, written by Mr. Alfred T. Story, 
anther of 'William Blake' and other 
biographical works. It will be illustrated 
with photogravure portraits of the Queens 
before mentioned, as well as many other 
portraits and pictures from contemporary 
prints. 

The Countess of Warwick has edited, 
with an introduction, a book entitled 
' Joseph Arch : the Story of His Life told 
bj ffimaelf,' which Kessrs. ^ntol^n8on and 



Co. will bring out, accompanied with a 
photogravure portrait. Another biogro- 
phical work promised by this firm is called 
' Kings of the Turf,' being anecdotes and 
memoirs of distinguished owners, backers, 
trainers, and jockeys as recorded by 
* Thormanby,' a well - known sporting 
writer. 



Two important works dealing with India 
are promised this season by Messrs. A. D. 
Innes and Co. One is an illustrated volume 
entitled ' Through the Eamine Districts of 
India,' consisting of an account of the 
experiences of Mr. F. H. S. Merewether, 
Renter's special correspondent, through the 
famine-stricken districts. The other book 
is a brief account of the life and work of 
Sir Ranald Martin, C.B., the great sanitary 
i-eformer in India, written by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, Bart., K.CS.L 

Lady Mary Loyd has translated a selec- 
tion from the letters of Napoleon I., sup- 
pressed by the Imperial Commission of 
1858-1869, for early issue by Mr. Heine- 
mann, in a volume entitled, ' New Lettei*s 
of Napoleon I.* 

Miss L. Quiiler-Couch, the authoress of 
' Man,' &c., has written her first long 
novel. It is entitled ' A Spanish Maid,'|ana 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Service and Paton. 



The Elizabethan Stage Society announce 
(or their third season the revival of 
Ford's tragedy, 'The Broken Heart,' and 
MiddletiOn and Rowley's drama, 'The 
Spanish Gipsy.' There will be revived, 
besides, a comedy by Beanmont and 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonson*s fragment^ 
•The Sad Shepherd.' The fii-st perform- 
ance of the season will be given on Tuesday 
evening, November 2, at the Mansion 
House, by invitation of the Lord Mayor, 
the play chosen for representation being 
• The Tempest' 

A little work on the * British Post Office ' 
will be published at an early date by 
Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. The 
writer is one of the administrative staff, 
and his description of the wonderful in- 
oeption and various great workings and 
i*amifications of this mammoth institution 
should be interesting. 



It is a pity that Rev. W. D. Morrison, 
practically the only scientific observer of 
English prison life from within the walls, 
b about to sever bis connection with the 
prison service. He has latterly held the 
post of assistant chaplain of Wandsworth 
Prison. Readers of bis recent work on the 
Young Criminal will realise how valuable a 
man is being lost to the public service. 

The appeal for subscriptions to the 
Stevenson Memorial Fund contains a sen- 
tence — at least, one hardly knows what else 
to call it, although that word scarcely 
meets the case — which it would not be 
supposed a gentleman holding the degree of 
LL.D. and the position of Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland would have been guilty 
of. Yet it is no less a person than Pro- 
fessor David Masson, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Fund, who 
writes: 

While that mountain-top in far-ofC Samoa 
which contains his gr»ve will servo for ever. 



whether by actual sight of it in chance ocean- 
passage thereabouts by some, or in the mere 
pictured dream of it by those that shall neyer 
see it, to remind future admirers of Stevenson 
of the large proportion of his life that iras 
spent in wanderings over the earth, and of 
the habitual commerce of his imagination in 
so many of his writings with seas, ships, and 
solitary islands, may not the single proposed 
monument in Edinburgh suffice for recogni* 
tion also of that other half of his genius which 
dealt so delightfully with the life and legends 
of the British mother-lands and of some 
neighbouring portions of our older, more his- 
torical, and more closely-packed world P 
This is about as bad an example as we 
have met with of the ineffectiveness of the 
would-be stylist. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has planned a 
new series* entitled * Masters of Medicine,' 
imder the general editorship of Mr. Ernest 
Hart, editor of TJie British MedicalJounial 
The editor announces eight volumes, of 
which the first, * John Hunter,* by Mr. 
Stephen Paget, M.A., F.B.C.S., with an 
introduction by Sir James Paget, will 
appear immediately. Other volumes will 
treat of Edward Jenner, Sir James T. 
Simpson, Hermann von Helmholtz, Claude 
Bernard, Sir William Stokes, &c. 



Messrs. Morgan and Scott announce s 
new volume on missionary enterprise, en- 
titled 'Pioneering in Tibet,* by Annie R. 
Taylor. The volume describes the origin 
and progress of the 'Tibetan Pioneer 
Missions,* and some facts about the 
country. 

'The Clash of Arms,' Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton's new romance of adventure, will 
be published by Messrs. Methnen and Co. 
this month. It deals with the attempt of 
the hero, an English free lance, serriog 
under Turenne, to rescue a countrywoman 
of his from a fortress in the Vosges m 
which she is kept prisoner. The setting if 
that of the later devastation of tbe 
Palatinate by the troops of Louis XIV^ 
and the author has recently gone all ojer 
the ground again with a view to obtaining 
accuracy in his descriptions. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in preparation 
' The Work of Charles Keene,* with Intro- 
duction and Comments by Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell, and numerous pictures illustratiTS of 
the artist's methods and vein of humonr. A 
Bibliography of Selected Works, by W. H. 
Chesson, will also be included. Itiscuriooa 
that, though an excellent life of this great 
artist has been written, scarcely any effort 
has been made to collect or discuss the 
drawings, upon which his fame rest*. Mr. 
Pennell has been fortunate in securing the 
assistance of Messrs. Bradbury and A^ew, 
the owners of the engravings for PvncK 
Once a Week, and other publications, and 
they have lent the original wood hlocka 
which have never yet been printed froni. 
He has also been aided greatly by the 
artist's brother, Mr. Henry Keene, who 
has placed, as executor, all the remaining 
unpublished works of Keene at Mr. Pen* 
nell's disposal. And the collections owned 
by the British and South Keneinjfton 
Museums and many private ooUectioufl 
have been drawn upon. 

Under the title ' The Cambridge Kodcm 
Histonr,' Lord Acton has undertaken to 
edit lor the Syndics of the Um^erBV 
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Press a comprehensive history of modem 
times. This will appear in twelve volumes, 
and will cover the period from the end of 
the Middle Ages to the present day. It is 
intended that the first volume, which will 
deal with the Renaissance, shall he pub- 
lished in October, 1899, to be followed by 
two volumes in each succeeding year. A 
mtalogue raisonne of essential and auxi- 
liary authorities will be appended for 
cTery chapter. The Bishop of Oxford as- 
siats the work with his advice, and the fol- 
lowing are some of those who have under- 
taken to write it : — Sir "William Anson, 
Mr. James Bryce, Prof. Bury, the Bishop of 
London, Principal Fairbaim, Mr. 0. H. 
Firth, Prof. Flint, Mr. James Gairdner, 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, Dr. Garnett, the Rev. 
F. A. Gasquet, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Major Hume, Prof. Jebb, Mr. Lecky, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, Sir Alfred Lyall, Dr. Mait- 
land, Mr. John Morley, Mr J. Bass Mul- 
linjjer, Sir P. Pollock, Prof. Prothero, Dr. 
Sidgwick, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Principal 
Ward, and Viscount Wolseley. 



BOOKS ON THE NAVY.* 



-•-#- 



Captaik H. Gabbett, E.N., well describes 
his book. Naval Gunnery, as 'a description 
and history of the fighting equipment of a 
man-of-war.' The book has been, to use a 
figure not altogether inappropriate, aimed, not 
at experts, but at the general public unable 
to obtain for themselves the facts which it 
presents. The man in the street has not 
access to technical works on gunnery, and 
eten if he had it is doubtful whether he 
Would be much the wiser for conning them. 
Tlie anthor has, therefore, done a useful ser- 
^C8 in standing as mediator between the 
technician and the layman. Sometimes, it 
seems to us, he has in his enthusiasm forgotten 
himself and made use of terms which the lay 
wader cannot be expected to know the mean- 
ing of, and so far his work falls short of 
complete lucidity. But it is rarely that he 
thus aasames too much knowledge in the 
reader. 

The book begins with a sketch of the history 
w naval gunnery up to the time of the 
Kossian war, when, ifc js almost difficult for 
ns in these days to believe, tho heaviest guu 
|n existence was the smooth-bore muzzle-load- 
in? 68.pounder. Revolution is the only word 
wequate to describe the enormous change 
jnal has come about since then. Smooth 
bores have given place to rifled bores, 
moizle - loaders to breech-loaders, the 
w • pounders have gone down before 
lU - ton guns, quick-tiring Maxims, Nor- 
<«^elt, and Hotchkiss guns have reduced the 
process of tiring to turning a handle, smoke- 
less cordite has cleared the horizon and ren- 
dered accurate aun possible even in tho heat 
^' fight. The successive improvements are 
retailed with infinite precision by Captain 
"arbett, whose book may be accepted as 
authoritative. The 113 illustrations and dia-' 
Jfams add immensely to the value of the 
M^' ^'®^*^y assisting the necessarily compli- 
^ted descriptions in the letterpress. The 
joiume, it should be said, is the fourth in the 
fijies of Royal Navy Handbooks in process of 
P^bhcation under tho editorship of Com- 
"^<ierC.N.KobinRon,R.N. 

Another work, dealing pictorially with the 
f'a^y^is The Torpedo Book, a series of hasty 
"npressionist sketches executed by Mr. F. T. 
^^^^atseaduring the naval manoBuvres. 

(«teo»ri.S"°5^ By Captain H. Garbett. 14.N. 
''^;?J« BeU and Sons. 68.) 



Many of the iaitidents were sketched in foul 
weather, and having regard to his limita- 
tions the artist must be congratulated on the 
result. 



B.C. 8000.* 



In 1888 'the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition' undertook to explore the 
mounds of Nifer, the ancient Nippur, in 
Northern Babylonia, and before the work- 
ing reason of 1890 wslb over it had brought 
to light the relics of a civilisation whose 
inscribed records reach back to 6000 B.C., 
and, as though that were not enough. Dr. 
Peters tells us that * our explorations have 
shown that Nippur possessed a history 
extending backward of the earliest vn'itten 
documents found by us, at least 2,000 years.* 
The significance of these remote dates will 
be at once apparent when we remind our 
readers that among leading Egyptologists, 
the earliest period assigned to the First 
Dynasty in the Nile valley is 6004 B.C., and 
that when Mr. Pinches was writing his 
article on Babylonia for the new edition of the 
* Dictionary of the Bible,' published in 1893, 
the earliest known monarch in that region 
was Sargon, about 3800 b.c. Thus, after 
making every allowance for a natural ten- 
dency to estimate at tho full the antiquity 
of their discoveries, it is beyond question 
that the enterprise of American archaQolo, 
gists has added at the least two (and 
possibly more than three) thousand years 
to the known records of human story. 

As will be noted, the title-page of Dr. 
Peters's work says * 1888-1890.' The explor- 
ation he tells of has since been followed by 
further research on the same ground by Dr. 
Haynes in 1893-5. This more than con- 
firmed and greatly added to the earlier 
results, but the site is even now by no 
means exhausted, and we are glad to learn 
thatnotwitbstanding the somewhat chicken- 
hearted retreat of a third expedition sent 
to investigate * the bottom-most layers,* the 
University of Pennsylvania is bent on com- 
pleting ' the excavation of this most ancient 
city yet discovered.' 

It will be in the memory of our readerg 
that Professor Hilprecht has already given 
us yaluable instalments of the inscriptions. 
It must be years before the whole of these 
records can be interpreted. Meanwhile 
Dr. Peters's account of the first expedition 
of which he was * director,' is very welcome. 
The volume now to hand deals with the 
earlier stages, and relates the history of the 
enterprise only so far as its comparatively 
disappointing 'first campaign.* As an 
object-lesson in Oriental procrastination, 
we recommend his account of the process 
of obtaining from the Sultan the Irade 
that was necessary to enable the explorers 

• Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on tho 
Bapbrates: tbe Narrativu of the Umveraitj of Peon. 
■jlvaDia Expedition to Babjlonia in tbe years 1888- 
j890* By John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., I>.D. 
Director of tbe Expedition. Illtistrivtioos and l^ps! 
Vol I., First Campaign. (G.P. Putn4ip'09o4a, 18a, 6d4 



to enter on their task. This is, unhappily, 
an oft-told tale, but as here related affords 
a particularly good example of the initial 
difficulties that have to be overcome. When 
at last Dr. Peters and his companions were 
free to start things became comparatively 
simple, though tbe experiences of such an 
expedition vividly bring home to the stay- 
at-home reader how wide is the difference 
between the ease of his arm-chair and 
the forbidding conditions of first-hand 
research. 

From Aleppo Dr. Peters made for the 
Euphrates, which was struck a little above 
Meskene, and thence followed down along 
the western bank, more or less closely, to 
Hit. One of the earliest fruits of th^ 
journey was the identification of Tiphsah 
(1 Kings iv. 24, 2 Kings xv. 16), or Thap. 
sacus — the utmost reach of Solomon's 
domain and the place where the ten thou- 
sand, and afterwards Alexander the Greatt 
crossed the river. The spot has yet to be 
explored by the spade, but the * food for 
camels' may with some confidence be 
accepted as at Dibse, which certainly 
appears to be but a variant of the Biblical 
name. 

We must wait for Dr. Peters's second 
Tolume to learn particulars of the 
notable success that rewarded him and 
his compatriots. It cannot fail to 
eclipse in interest the one now 
before us. Meanwhile excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations and quite unexcep- 
tional maps supply all that is needed for 
the intelligent enjoyment of this instalment. 
Brother Jonathan was slow to move in the 
matter of archaeological research. Now 
that his venture has reaped tbe mos 
remarkable harvest of the century we can 
only expi-ess the hope tbat his zeal will 
quicken enterprise on this side. We have 
no thought of jealousy, for the Pennsylva- 
nian achievement has been won by that 
private endowment of research in which 
we claim to have equal opportunities. The 
pity is that could we spare the cost of a 
single ironclad the secrets of a dozen 
Nippurs would yield their history. 



SERIALS. 



With Part 15 Mr. Muckly's edition of Spen- 
$er*a Faerie Queene (J. M. Dent and Co.) is 
concluded. The part is of extra thickness, 
and COD tains a glossary, Mr. John W. Hales's 
introduction, and letters and supplementary 
poems. 

Messrs. Gassell and Co. send us Cottage 
Gardening (Part 59), CasselVs Gazetteer of 
Great Britain aaid Ireland (Part 49) and 
Worh. ' 



Ebbata.— By an oversight the proof of the 
notice of T/ie New English Dictionary, in our 
last number, escaped revision, and some errors 
were uncorrected. Thus, • word quotations' 
appeared for * one quotation ' ' onomatopoetic ' 
for ' onomatopoeic,' and coinager* fg^ 
' coinages,* 
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▲ HOME AND SCHOOL BIBLE.* 



Innttmebablb as are the editions of tbe 
Bible it seemed to Dean Bartlett, of Phila- 
delphia, and Professor John P. Peters 
that there was room for another. Dean 
Farrar, in his introduction to the work, 
oharaoterises it as ' a serious contribution 
to the truthful and intelli^nt study of 
Holy Writ/ and we cannot give a better 
account of its special features than is done 
in the following paragraphs : 

1. In the first place, the whole work is 
based upon conscientious study of recent 
criticism as set forth in the writings of 
German and English divines of acknowledged 
authority. Hence the young readier will be 
saved from the authoritative inculcation of 
many errors which, if he made any real pro- 
gress, he would be compelled at a later period 
to unlearn, not without danger to other and 
more supreme convictions. 

2. Next, he will here and there find simpli- 
fications and short explanatory glosses, and 
will be helped by the brief and accurate 
chronological and other tables, irhich are 
prefixed. 

8. Thirdly, he will gain much from the co- 
ordination of parallel and duplicate narra- 
tives which, when read separately, often tend 
to confuse the impression and distract the 
memory. 

4. Fourthly — and this involves an advan- 
tage which hardly exists in any other book — 
he will read consecutively all the main 
passages of Scripture which deal with each 
great epoch. He will be able to grasp, in a 
manner which cannot fail to interest and 
enlighten his understanding, not only the 
history of the reign of any particular king, 
but also the burning messages of prophecy or 
the outbursts of song, pathetic or triumphant, 
which were called forth by the events of that 
epoch. This is a gn^eat help. In reading the 
story of David, how much more keenly will a 
boy be able to appreciate its varying phases 
when they are brought into immediate con- 
nection with the Psalms which they ciUled 
forth ! When, for instance, he reads in its 
proper place the ' dithyramb, because of the 
matter of Gush the Benjamite ' ; and the pro- 
cessional hymn sung when the Ark of God 
was brought into the City of David ; and the 
wail of heart-broken penitence after the 
king's sin against Uriah ; and the psalm 
which he wrote when he fled before the face 
of Absalom, the beautiful and bad. How much 
light, again, is thrown on the epoch of Jero- 
boam II., and ' the beginning of the end ' of 
Samaria, when those periods are studied side 
by side with the contemporary prophecies of 
Atnos and Rosea and Psalm Ixxx., ' the song of 
the ruined vineyard, to the tune of the Lilies 
of testimony.' Again, the intelligent appre- 
hension of the reigns of Abaz and Hezekiah 
is most materially aided when the histories 
of Kings and Chronicles are studied side by 
side with the impassioned promises and 
denunciations of Isaiah and Mieah, The reigns 
of Manasseh and Amon become clearer in 
significance when taken in connection with 
Nahwn, and those of the last kings of Judah 
when studied with the sad utterances of 
Jeremiah, Once more, how far more living an 
appreciation of the Keformation of Josiah 
accrues to us when the story of it is incor- 
porated with the relevant portions of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, 

* The Bible: for Home and Bohoot. Arranged hj 
Ed. T. Bartlett, M.A., Denn of the ProtetUnt Epis- 
copal Divinity School ia Philadelphia, and John P. 
Peteni, Pb.D., Professor of the Old Testament 
lianfpiaffeH and Literature. With IntroduoMon by the 
Very Ber. F. W. Farrar, D.D.. Dean of Caaterburr. 

5 art L : Hebrew Stonr to the Time of Saul. Part 11. : 
he Kingdom of all ImeU (James Clarkf and Co, Is, 
•aohpurt,) 



5. Another gain in these psges arises from 
the printing of the Books as they were 
written —in paragraphs, not in the short snip- 
pings which we call ' texts.' 

These are not all the advantages of the 
present edition, but they are suS&cient to 
give the reader an idea of its scope. The 
publication will be complete in ten parts. 



CHABMINO ESSAYS. 



Wb live in an age when the pressure of 
daily affairs — a pressure which certainly 
increases — renders leisure a luxury some- 
what hard of gaining, or, at most, only 
supplies us with it when our bodies and 
spirits are too much fatigued to enjoy its 
possibilities as fuDy as they ought to be 
enjoyed while we are content to apply it 
to uses AS clean as wholesome. Owing to 
the whirl of modern life some types of 
literature which were dear to our grand- 
fathers have gone out of vogue. For 
example> the contemplative essay devoted 
to such quiet subjects as old houses, gardens 
of a past fashion, and the train of thought 
derivable from the beauties of landscape as 
observed by the sympathetic and reflective 
wanderer among its shine and shade, has 
failed of an audience at the present 
point in the century. The publisher 
assures the writer who would have him 
accept work of a byegone flavour that 
there is no market (what a commercial 
smack belongs to the phrase !) for 
the geptle raptnres of an essayist who 
still finds a delight in dwelling upon 
matters which have lost their appeal, over- 
whelmed by the noisier themes of life as it 
is lived to-day. The average man, upon 
returning to his home after long hours 
spent in the rush of business, would soon 
fall fast asleep in his chair over the dreamy 
pages of an author describing a bed of 
stocks in a herbaceous border. Stories 
describing how the gentlemanly detective 
recovered Lady Mary's sapphire, however 
largely their manifest absurdities may 
bulk, can keep him awake, whereas talk of 
mullion windows and zinnias will cause him 
to come by slumber. Literature of an even 
flow cannot fight with success against the 
lassitude produced by a stiff day of toil. 
But there are still some wealthy and 
leisured folk for whom essays such as those 
now in front of ns should carry a real and 
permanent pleasure. If not, we have, 
indeed, liappened upon evil days. 
Yemon Lee is more deserving of 
close consideration than nine out 
of every ten who spend themselves in 
the making of essays, for she brings to 
her task a mind singularly agile in pre- 
senting us with fresh views of old subjects, 
and keenly responsive to all the sermons 
preached by natural beauty. We might 
pass from one end of Limho to the other 
without finding a better proof of her ori- 
ginal way of treating a theme than is sup- 
plied b^ the article from which the book 
takes its title. Human beings are repre- 
sented as figures surrounded by many 
limbos, most of which may be described as 
suburbs of the vast receptacle which en- 
tombs so many of onr ambitions, so much 
of our joy, so great a number of broken 
lives. Thus, to take a simple illustration, 
shyness may be regarded as a small limbo 

• Limbo, and Other SsfRJS, Bv Yemon (iso, (Qr|ui| 
Biobsrds. 6fi.net,) 



in itself, or, if it be considered preferable, 
as a duct to the big establishment In 
speaking of the contents of Limbo, Yemon 
Lee remarks that it is unlikely to hold 
within its boundaries much unappreciated 
genius. In his famous elegy Gray gaTe 
voice to the idea that not a few embryo 
Miltons have gone into the vast, prevented 
by adverse circumstances from rising to 
their full worth. Yernon Lee's contention 
is that genius, like murder, will out 
Nothing would please us better than to go 
on chatting about this charming volume. 
As we cannot indulge our wish, chieflj 
because Yernon Lee is not alone in tlia 
writing of books, we must conclude this 
brief notice by hoping tliat these sfYeii 
essays will make many new friends for 
their author. Their merits should com- 
mand this degree of success. 



IS SCIENCE GUILTY?* 



Pbbhaps the seeming weakness of this boot 
is that its author^who is a barrister — states 
much of its vigorous and clever argument io 
a special-pleading fo^u. People who look at 
subjects in a forensic or logical way will, bo 
doubt, appreciate it. Mr. Forbes maintaini 
that, whereas many suggestions have been pal 
forth by way of accounting for the alleged 
lack of advancement on the part of Cfarii- 
tianity in these modern days, the real ex- 
planation may be found Ijing at the door of 
' Civilisation, or, rather, of Sciknci herself' i 
and, accordingly, he 'puts science on her 
trial.' An indictment is drawn and laid, a 
jury is empaneled, the judge is on the 
bench, and counsel are provided. The 
prisoner is present, and numerous witnessei 
are called. 'For the last hundred yean,' 
urges the leading counsel, ' Science has bees 
in the ascendant, and she is becoming more 
and more so erery year.* ' In civilised conn- 
tries it is the age of Science. It has altered 
our whole manner of living, and produced an 
extraordinary effect on life.' 'There are 
three things which mainly form the body of 
modem Science, the outward and liring ex- 
pression of the indweUing soul; namely, 
steam, electricity, machinery.' Mr. Forbei 
does not mean that 'the forces themselTOt 
could be taken away'; he refers simply 'to 
the scientific application of those forces by 
the ingenuity of the prison^ Madam Keo 
Science.' ' Owing to the ever-advancing pro- 
gress of Science, the result has been unmiti- 
gated misery and evil to mankind.' Wealth, 
population, unlimited manufactures, gigantic 
cities, vast fleets, have all increased enor- 
mously; but, in the same ratio, porerty, 
destitution, vice, crime, fraud, lust, selfish- 
ness, and heathenism. These latter become 
more and more menacing every day, and ' men 
are blaming every cause but the true one. 
Among the witnesses who are called, are 
Population, Competition, Hurry, Literature, 
the Newspaper, Sunday, Vivisection, and 
Evolution. The Judge sums up in favour of 
the Prosecution, and the verdict is Guilty. 

We commend the author's ability and reli- 
gious earnestness, and are in full agreemrat 
with much that he has written in this book; 
but we think he goes a great deal too far j* 
his reasonings. After aU he has advanced 
with much skill and cogency, a regenerated 
social order, based on individual regeneration, 
is the prime necessity. Science is not m 
fault, but the unhappy u^e to which she n 
often put. 
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•THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY/* 



To old-fashioned readers who conneot tbe 
Bcience of mind with their recolleotions of 
Hegel, or of Sir William Hamilton, a work 
like the one before ns will create something 
like Btapefaction. To be rudely tamed out 
of the quiet introspective pathway in«which 
tbe earlier masters led us into the noisy 
l&boratories of the new science, where our 
poorfacalties are persecuted for their secrets 
bj electric machines, by dyuamographs, by 
time measurers, which record the thon- 
landth part of a second, and similar instru« 
ments of torture, is to run a serious risk 
of losing the said faculties altogether. Tbe 
new age is, howe?er, in for the new 
psychology, and must make with it what 
terms it can. The science, which may be 
briefly described as the study of mind by 
external observation and experiment, was, 
in its present form, hardly \nown twenty 
years ago. Germany, the home of the 
earlier idealist philosophy, has led the way 
in this opposite development. Fechner, 
Hehnholtz, and Wundt, all physicists 
bj training, are leading names 
amongst a multitude of experimental- 
ista in the Fatherland, and their 
methods are being followed in America with 
a qoite astonishii^ enthusiasm. Nearly all 
ibe universities and colleges of tbe States 
bare now psychological laboratories. In 
the present work Professor Scripture, one 
of Wandt's pupils, and perhaps the leading 
American exponent of the new science, 
gives an elaborate account of its methods 
and results. In a succession of chapters, 
which to tbe non-expert present an appal- 
ling array of figures, of mathematical 
formulae,; and of recondite experiments, we 
hafe described to us researches into ques- 
tions sQch as the time necessary to sensa- 
tion, to volition, and to thought; into 
rhythm, succession, and time influence; 
into questions relating to energy, such as 
energy measures of voluntary action, 
phenomena of fatigue, of passive and 
sctire movement, feelings, pain, sound, and 
colour. Space is treated in a way not the 
most distantly reminiscent of the Kantian 
naanner. Here, again, it is all experiment 
—now with sight, now with touch, with one 
^e, with two eyes, and so on. Some of the 
lesolts are singular enough. The following 
is on the relation of music to energy : 

The force of will varies, according to what 
wft hear, feel, or see. With the thumb and 
^R^r grip the gpreatest pressure I can exert 
during silence is four kilos. When some one 
plays the giant's motive from the Bheingold, 
my grip shows four and a-half kilos; the 
ilnmber motive from the Walkdrie reduces 
^« power to three and a-qnarter kilos. 

A carious experiment is given, showing 
one of the hallucinations of sound : 

, The person experimented upon was placed 
in a quiet room, and was told that when a 
|elegraph sounder gave a signal he should 
listen for a very faint tone, which would be 
Jlowly increased in intensity. ... In the 
fir»t few experiments a tone woidd actually 
w produced every time tbe sounder gave the 
"pial, hut after that the tone was not neces- 
■Jfy* It was sufficient to give the signal on 
the sounder to produce a pore hallucination. 

Experiments on thought-transference 

,J The Kew Psjcholofy. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., 
SotuLL* ^*'* ^•yoholojioal Laboratory. (Walter 



lead to the assertion that the phenomenon 
adjusted mirrors made the sounds fourteen 
times stronger for the subjects, so that the 
involuntary nasal whispering was suffi- 
ciently loud to give a large percentage of 
successful transferences of thought. ' For 
thought-transference, therefore, all that is 
required is to find a subject who has an 
abnormally sharp ear, and, for your part, 
to think intently on the word you wish 
transferred.' 

It must be confessed that, despite the 
enormous pains and the striking ability 
which have been brought to bear upon the 
new psychology, it has not as yet much to 
show in return. The modem apparatus 
which has invested with so much Doldness 
and skill the citadel of mind leaves us still 
outside tbe walls. No one of the deeper 
secrets has been yielded up. We are, how- 
ever, as yet only ab the beginning. An 
inquiry carried on with the assiduity and 
the mental power which this remarkable 
work reveals will in the end assuredly reap 
its reward. 



INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT.* 



The contents of this volume may be tran- 
scribed from the title, * Greek and Hindoo 
Thought, Grsaco-Boman Paganism, and 
Christianity down to tbe Closing of the 
Schools of Athens by Justinian.' Tbe 
book is a well-meant and elaborate attempt 
to apply the theory of evolution to religion 
— a legitimate and even useful design, but 
one on the accomplishment of whicn thus 
far Mr. Crozier cannot be congratulated. 
In plain speech Saul's armour has proved 
all too large for little David. So vague is 
Mr. Crozier's style that it is not easy to 
seize on p^articular points for criticism, but 
we have jotted down one or two. On the 
few pages of introduction we need not 
remark, and the four brief chapters allotted 
to Greek thought, and the three in which 
Hindoo thought is dismissed, need not de- 
tain us. The latter ends with a condemna- 
tion of 'modem Theosophy,' with which 
condemnation we have no quarrel, but feel 
bound to remark that Mr. Orozier's earlier 
researches, as thus far set forth, do 
not appear to warrant any special 
reliance on his judgment. That 
an exponent of Greek thought shoidd 
repeatedly ^rint intKri, and once at least 
roys argues ill, and the much-abused com- 
positor can hardly be held responsible for 
' passable ' and ' impassable ' (p. 860), and 
'impassable' (p. 456), when our auUior is 
dealing with Christian theology. The 
charitable supposition is that the sheets 
hail from Bombay, and were not submitted 
to the lynx-eyed scholarship of the Bow's 
reader. 

A cardinal defect m Mr. Crozier's pages 
is the absence of references to authorities 
when he is dealing with subjects on which 
his ipse dixit is quite insufficient. For 
example, on pages 206 and 207 he ascribes 
Jewisn angelology and Jewish synagogues 
to Persian influence, but appears to be quite 
unaware that this often repeated assump- 
tion has been seriously challenged and 
requires proof. It is well-known that 
Darmesteter, before he died, indicated a 
position quite hostile to that here taken for 

* Hietor^ of Intelleotual DeTelopment on tbe Lioei 
of £TolntioD. Bjr Jobo Baattie Oroxier, Vol. I* 
(LoDgmana, Qreei^ and Co. lis.) 



results largely from involuntary whisper- 
ing. In these experiments carefully 
granted by Mr. Crozier. It is also evident 
tbat our author is behind the times in his 
views of the Great Synagogue (page 212), 
and of the genesis of the N.T. canon (page 
382 sq.). His contention (page 181) that 
the prophetic idea of justice, mercy, Ac., 
was narrow and merely tribal and local, is 
surely about as wide of the mark as it 
could be. When we read (page 165) * the 
worship of Jehovah, which had burnt ever 
more bright and pure in the wilderness,' we 
are fairly at a standstill to know how Mr. 
Crozier would justify the statement. He 
is needlessly offensive when he speaks 
(page 171) of Deuteronomy as ' oonoocted,' 
and the outcome of a ' ruse.' 

There are some good passages to set 
against the many passages we find our- 
selves obliged to object to. We are quite 
at one with Mr. Crozier when (page 191) he 
holds that the evolution of supernatural 
ideas was conditioned by place and time, 
and his remarks on the moral code that 
immediately follow are to the point. A 
dozen pages onward there is a good piece 
on the ^eot of synagogue worship, but 
auch oases in his desert do not serve to 
allay our misgivings when, in bis concluding 
paragraph, Mr. Crozier tells of ' succeeding 
volumes ' on various periods. 
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This number b not at all a tiling one. 
It opens with a curiously ineffective article 
on the late Mr. Hutton by Julia Wedgwood, 
seven pages out of ten being concerned with 
his theological position. This may in part 
account for the unsatisfactoriness of the 
contribution. Dean Farrar is almost pathe- 
tically out of his element when Ke essays 
literary criticism, his review of The Chrie- 
tian not contributing in any wise towards 
a sober estimate of the book, such an esti- 
mate as one has a right to look for in one 
of our most capable monthly reviews. One 
has read far more discriminating notices of 
the book in the dailies. Mr. F. Gatesby 
Holland writes with confidence and optim- 
ism, and obviously with knowledge, oonoem- 
in|^ the prospects) of Rhodesia, but to our 
thinking the most valuable paper is that of 
Dr. Sophie Bryant on 'The Celtic Mind.' 
That nbenomenon is credited with many 
agreeable characteristics. It possesses, for 
instance, we are assured, ' positiveness, 
impressibility, adaptability,' and with these 
go, of necessity, ' that quality of manner, 
an assertive personality taking itself for 
granted, which is either the most delight- 
f nl or the most obnoxious thing, according 
to the other features of the character. A 
positive nature creates more than it oriti- 
oises its actions; hence the danger that 
it will allow imperfect work to stand, the 
vividness of the ideal making up for tho 
inadequacy of its realisation. It is alive 
through and through with instincts of 
expression that express themielves without 
fear. Consequences and other opinions are 
not necessarily disregarded, but m aJl cases 
the Celt expresses himae^ in his talk and 
in his act, even when he is most under 
external influences. Hence that extraordin* 
ary appearance of originality which even 
most ordinary Irishmen display. They ara 
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original, even when commonplace, by mere 
•xpressiveness of personality.' 

THfi FORTNIGHTLT, 
This is also a somewhat dull number, tbe 
chief interest will, we suppose, centre round 
the article by Sir W. H. White, K.C.B., on 
* The Speed of Wai'shijjs,' inasmuch as the 
paper is a reply, and a very effective one, to 
the Eton boy, Master Hawtrey, said to be tbe 
author of tbe contribution in last month's 
Fortnightly on tbe same subject Had he 
known, says Sir W. H. White in a footnote 
to his article, that the criticism came from 
tlie pen of a boy he would not have troubled 
to reply. Hia article was written and 
printed, however, before he made the dis- 
covery. It is not too much to say that he 
pulverises the arguments of tbe rampant 
young critic, who appears to have entered 
on his ambitious task with an extremely 
slender outfit in the way of knowledge of 
the subject. Sir W. H. White's pen la an 
expert one, and the wielder of it repulses 
the enemy with great slaughter, having no 
difficulty in showing that Master Hawtrey 
knows nothing of his subject save what he 
has read in The Times, not being acquainted 
with any of tbe ' proceedings * of technical 
Booieties, the Transactions of the Institute 
of Naval Architects, or even the pages of 
engineering journals, any of which sources 
would have put him right on many ques- 
tions of fact. One is inclined to wonder 
how a journal of such reputation came to 
admit B0> ill-informed an item. 

TEE ITBfT. 

* The Crisis in the Civil ' Service * is the 
title of a thoughtful article on the position 
and prospect of lower division clerks, which 
may possibly have been suggested by the dis- 
content recently voiced in this department 
of the service. According to the writer 
caste rather than merit has much to do 
with determining appointment and advance- 
ment. Now this should not be. Says the 
author : 

It it a relapse into medieeval times to lay 
down a rigid barrier between classes of men. 
The fundamental principle of modern days, 
the condition of all protn*es8, is the removal 
of restrictions upon the fittest man coming to 
the front. • A common labourer with brains — 
in the dark ages a Eerf bound to the loil — 
may nowadays become a captain of indostry 
and a leader of men. Promotion from the 
ranks is admitted in the Army and the Navy. 
It is only in the stronghold of red tape — the 
Civil Service— that the pathway from the 
ranks is blocked. Is the condition of the Civil 
Service such as to place its methods beyond 
suspicion ? Tou can scarcely pick up a paper 
without finding it arraigned for its cut-and- 
dried treatment of some case, or class of cases 
Let it be granted that the intention has 
usually been good, and that the conclusion 
has generally been reached by logical reason- 
ing along well-trodden paths. Let it be 
admitted that, by employing five or sir well- 
paid officials to check what, in a private firm, 
would be entrusted to one, a public office 
rarely makes a mistake in a matter of fact. 
Let it be granted that it plays a skilful game 
with its pieces and pawns — its laws and regu- 
lations — as the ancient economists constructed 
toy systems with their * economic man.' All 
this is not what is needed. We want common- 
sense dealings with men and facts, and treat- 
ment of cases upon their merits when cast- 
iron rules do not fairly apply. For this we 
must have men who understand men, and a 
small aristocratic caste does not. If the 
higher class of the Civil Service is to be conr- 



petent for practical work it must be recruited, 
80 far OM possible, from the lower class, who 
have worked among and understand the men 
whom they have to govern. 

A severe castigation of Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne's * Quest of the Golden Girl,' is 
tbe object of another paper, * The Bounder 
in Litei-ature,' by Mr. John Dalgleisb. 

TH^NSW CENTURY. 

Selfish man who wishes to confine woman 
to what she can effect throngh her beauty, 
charm, and personal influence, gets a severe 
dressing down from Mrs. Mona Caird. It 
would, she says, somewhat astonish the 
average Englishman to be asked to depend 
upon his personal charms for all he wanted. 
Imagine a weighty pillar of the State, 
acciistomed to take his part in local and 
national affiairs with marked firmness, not 
to say grumpiness of demeanour, suddenly 
having to content himself with what could 
be achieved by his beauty, sweetness, and 
tact ! This is very feminine, if not con- 
vincing. Dyke Rhode, in his second article, 
' Round tbe London Press,' speaks dis- 
respectfully of The Spectator as * the lone 
spinster of Wellington-street.' 'Since 
it lost its Mr. Gladstone over the Irish 
Question, The Spectator has consoled 
itself with works of charity, theo- 
logy, and the compansionship of the 
tabby and the pug. The Spectator dog is a 
genus in itself. Who would grudge its in- 
ventor the harmless relief that it may find 
in the perusal of its own collected canine 
anecdotes ? To this interesting collection 
the cat, the squirrel and other animals have 
now been added.' It is fair to mention that 
the article was in print before the late Mr. 
Button's decease. 
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BALL CAISE OK ISSEHr. 
Thi author of 'The Christian' was ri 
down in the Isle of Man by Mr. Bobert H. 
Sherard, and submitted meekly to a long 
catechising on the limits of realism in fiction* 
the woman qnestion, and other matters, the 
results of which appear in The HwmanUarian* 
He was asked what he thought <^ Ibsen, with 
whom, it will be remembered, Mr. Sherard 
lately had a passage of arms. Mr. Caine ' for 
several years has been struggling to put 
himself into the position of sympathy with 
such of his friends as are enthusiastic followers 
of Ibsen,' but he appears to have given up 
the struggle. Mr. Sherard asked : 

' What about his moral aims P 

' You are right. A great writer ought to 
have done the world great good.' 

' What good has Ibsen done P ' 

< When I ask myself whether the motive of 
his play is ever a good and worthy one, calcu- 
lated to be of any real service to humanity, 
my conclusion is that it is hardly ever so. To 
begin with, the motive is nearly always slightly 
idiotic' 

* Such as might properly be conceived in a 
lunatic asylum ? ' 

' Well, it is never entirely wholesome and 
sane. Then the passions are always, without a 
single exception^ in some degree l)rain-sick 
and unhealthy. Ask yourseGf, for example, 
what are the passions dealt with in the two 
last plays^ ** Little Eyolf " and "John Gabriel 



Borkman." None of the great healthy hunuui 
passions are there, though some pseudo psi- 
sions, fictitious passions, are pressed into ser- 
vice. Let us ask ourselves of what passions 
are his characters severally viotims—Bork- 
man, Mrs. Borkman, Erardt, and poor old 
Foldal—surely the phantoms of great passions 
— spurious hybrids of passions, always mean 
and selfish ones, never noble and unselfish/ 

* The}fL you think Ibsen has nothing to say 
to humanity that is likely to help it?' 

' Nothing that has yet revealed itself to me. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to a helpful 
message comes at the end of " Little Eyolf"— 
a wonderfully beautiful and touching end,~ 
Ibsen's endings are nearly always wonderfnl 
and often beautiful — ^instance the end of 
" Borkman." But was it necessary to draff ns 
through all that cruel tortnre from the death 
of the poor cripple onwards to say a thing lo 
obvious ? ' 

' What about " Brand" f ' 

'A magnificent poem, but I am not sore 
that I know what the message is. "All or 
nothing" — I can only partly understand 
Ibsen's application of the great Christ idea. 
However, " Brand " is not typical Ibseniam. 
The social dramas represent the movement we 
know by that name— " Ghosts," the ''Wild 
Duck," "Hedda Gabler," and the two plays 
we have spoken about. Is there anything to 
khelp humanity in these plays P What emo- 
tions do they leave ns witiiP Who is 
strengthened by them, or stimulated, or 
encouraged, or comforted P Surely a great 
writer ought to do something.' 

* So you say that Ibsen has done no good to 
the world P' 

' The fault may be mine — ^none, that I caa 
see.' 

'Some people will think that a hard 
saying.' 

* Who is the better for Ibsen— the atronjcer 
and the braver to fight life's battles ? Tet 
with his extraordinary powers he might so 
easily have' been the greatest force for good in 
Europe.' 

'What will be t^ionght of Ibsen in the 
future?' 

^ That he was a mad poet, who imagined be 
was a man of the world— thafs what I shoold 
predict.' 

' You would say he knows little of leal 
lifeP' 

' Perhaps less than az\y great writer that 
ever lived.' 

' Tet you continue to call him great P ' 

'Assuredly — as a poet of a certain orderi 
undoubtedly great.' 

' But not the highest order P ' 

'No. The greskt poet ought to have lived 
greatly— Ibsen has hardly lived at all. Bat I 
hate to be talking in this spirit. Crying a^ 
the heels of a man of genius the list of his 
faults and shortcomings can very well be left 
to the folks who can do nothing else— there 
are lots of them in England now/ 

COHPENSATIOH FOR AVTE0R8. 

Mr. W. L. Alden is fiippant but decidedly 
amusing in ' Wisdom Let Loose ' in Peancn\ 
This month he argues in favour of ao 
Authors' Compensation Bill, similar in its 
working to that granted to workmen. This 
is how Mr. Alden explains himself : 

The man who works in a boiler factory 
and has his thumb smashed can claini 
damages from his employer. Is it not growly 
unfair that the man who works for a pnblianer, 
and has his book ruined by the failure of the 
public to buy it, cannot demand compenea- 
tionP 

I have written, let ns 8ay,anovelof woncte^ 
ful strength and beauty at the "<!^®5*^ 
publisher who has held out to me tbeprospew 
of almost unlimited gains. The book does no* 
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ten, because of the accident of public indif- 
iiKUce to it. Wherefore, I lose not only the 
mocey and fame which I had anticipated and 
worked for, but I am deeply wounded in my 
temlpreat feelings. Clearly the publisher 
cD^ht to compensate me, and the law which 
pn»Tidesfor a balm for the injured boiler- 
mter is unfair in not providing some con- 
lolfttion for me as well. 

What we need is a law compelling every 
poblisher who publishes books which do not 
^ to compensate the unfortunate authors 
for the injuries which they have sustained 
vhile employed by him. Such a law would 
s&ke the profession of authorship a tolerably 
profitable one. It would no longer bo a sort 
of lottery in which the prizes go to a very few, 
ind the blanks are drawn by the many. The 
man who works faithfully at the trade of 
Tritin^ novels would be able to live, even if 
every one of his novels were to fail. 

The justice of an Authors' Compensation 
Bill would lie in the fact that publishers 
na^e a good deal of money, and poor authors 
Tint a share of it. I und^stand that the 
irenment in favour of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Bill is essentially the same. I 
litren't the least fault to find with the latter 
Bill, for I am not, and never expect to be, a 
fiipitalist; but I want my share of benevolent 
l^i^ldtion, and I call on Mr. Chamberlain to 
gire it to me. 

TBE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT CRICKET BOOK. 
In the new Windsor Prince Kanjit Sinhji, 
fnt^rviewed by Mr. J. V. Morton, tells how he 
<^me to write his popular and exhaustive 
treatise on his favourite sport : 

The book originated in this way. Some 
time ago I had a visit from a clever 
jfomaliat who is friendly with the firm 
of Me83P8. Blackvvood, publishers. He asked 
nie if I would write a manual on cricket for 
the use of schoolboys. 1 told him that an- 
other firm of publishers had already ap- 
proached me on the subject Then he asked 
me to write a Urger book, a kind of' text- 
»iok. dealing with all phases of the game. 
This seemed to me at the time a rather large 
undertaking, espt>cially as I had only taken 
Df'tei for a small book. However, I promised 
am that I would consider tho matter. Soon 
afterwards I fell ill; a slight congestion of 
the lanj»s compelled me to remain in bed for 
ahout ton weeks. During that time the whole 
scheme of the book unfolded itself to me. I 
there and then decided to write it, and as 
J^n as I was able to sit up I sent for a short- 
fcanl writer and dictated my share of the 
wot. He transcribed his notes, and I went 
o^or them, correcting and enlarging where 
joipliflcation was necessary. I went through 
jne whole game, and in the first sir chapters I 
^^'^e dealt with training and outfit, fielding, 
l>jwlin^, hatting, captaincy , and umpiring,f rem 
^7 own point of view, having, of course, due 
'^fd for the history and traditions of the 
Kame. Then I added to the size, and, I hope, 
^fulness of the book by getting Mr. W. J. 
'^ja to write me a chapter on public school 
^Ji*! Cambridfje University cricket; and a 
8'n»lar chapter dealing with Oxford Univer^ 
^•»y cricket is from the pen of Mr. Thomas 

The Gamblers of Grave Mountain,* a story 
y Mr. Morley Boberts, and a chatty article 

^"^ 'Famous Cyclists of the Day,' by Mr. 
fedk. Perriman, are among the other good 

"^"^8 in the magassine. 



ula^ ^ JSnyZtsfc Illustrated Magazine the 

ofloi^^ honour is given to the first of a series 

2^ ^^ttdies and Sketches of Napoleon,' which 

owd attract the large number of readers to 



whom ' The Great Adventurer * is perenially 
interesting. Another article gives some 
curious instances of the ' Meanneos of Million- 
aires/ in both tho amassing and the disposing 
of their wealth. Mr. James D. Sjmon has a 
paper on the * Home of the Piano Organ,' 
which forcibly points out that, apart from the 
distraction it causes to peaceful residents, 
this branch of musical enterprise brings into 
London a large Italian colony, whose presence 
constitutes a social phenomenon that will 
have to be serionsiy considered. 

Macmillan*$ is a particularly strong 
number this month, both in its fiction and 
its serious papers. Of the latter we note 

* The Childhood of Horace,^ by Professor 
W. M. Kam^ay ; * What is a University ? ' by 
Mr. E. A. Sonnensohein ; ' How the Electric 
Telegraph Saved India,* by Mr. P. V. Luke ; 
and a biographical sketch of Edmond De Goo- 
court, by A. F. Davidson. ' A Heroic Besis* 
tance,' a tale of the Liberian coast, by Mr. 
Harold Bindloss, and 'The Blue Boom,' a 
creepy, powerful story of the supernatural 
order, is of the best of the fiction. 

* Two Points of View ' in the new Rosebud 
is distinctly good both in drawing, telling, 
and moral. *E. A. M.*s' version of 'Three 
Blind Mice ' is also cleverly rendered. 

Miss Grace Cooke contributes an interesting 
article on Miss Ellen Terry to The Lady's 
Realm^ which also has features of considerable 
attraction in 'ITie Queen of Boumania'; 
' Mothers of Oelebrat(>d Men,' by Miss Beatrice 
KnoUys ; ' The Beal Flora Maodonald,' by Miss 
Margaret M. 'Williamson ; and some interest- 
ing fiction by Miss Arabella Kenealy and other 
well'known writers. 

Mr. Horace Wyndham is crushing but very 
amusing in The United Service in ' Atkins and 
the Drama,' in which is shown some of the 
peculiar ideas concerning military life by 
dramatists. Captain Drury is to the fore 
again with his irrepressible marine in an 
amusing sketch entitled ' The Tadpole of an 
Archangel.' 

In The LudgaieMr, Robert Machray describes 
a visit to the Meteorological Office and the 
methods used for recording atmospheric 
changes. The article is illustrated with, 
among other things, a facsimile of a letter 
addressed some years ago to ' The Clerk of the 
Weather,' imploring him to give good 
weather on a day in which the writer was 
interested. Another article of interest is 

* What we do with our Buoys,* in which are 
described the various operations carried out 
at Trinity Wharf, where buoys and lightships 
are stored. 



The following books and pamphlets ol'sb lie 
on our table : 

Lectures on the Bpiritual Basis of Noncon^ 
formUy, By Edward Carey Pike, B. A. These 
lectures were delivered at tho request of the 
Exeter Evangelical ^Free Churches Council in 
the autumn of 1895 and in the following 
February. We ai/e not surprised to learn 
that they were listened to with keen and 
highly appreciative interest. Tbey do great 
credit to Mr. Carey Pike's culture and 
eloquence. It were to be desired that they 
could be redelivered in many parts of the 
country. Free Church people would be 
better for hearing them. But this would 
probably not accord with the convenience of 
the author, and the next best thing is to pro- 
mote the circulation of this small but admir- 
able book. It deals successively and well 
with the four topics of — Nonconformity in 
its Kelation to Individual Besponsibility, the 
Church Catholic, the * Crown Rights of the 
Redeemer,' and *The Fiery Pillar.' The 
principles which are expounded and enforced 
hereby are as important to be recognised and 
upheld to-day aa in the times that are past. 



The lecturer is alive with an intalligent 
earnestness, founded in solid convictions, and 
advocated with unusual cogency and power. 
(The Biblo Christian Book-Koom. Is. 6d.) 

Mohammedanism: Has ii any Future? By 
Rev. Charles H. Robinson, M.A. This little 
book, written by one who has been iti close 
contact with the Islam of to-day both in Asia 
and the Soudan, is worth reading. The 
ptrength of Mohammedanism in the past Mr. 
Robinson finds first in the truth inherent in 
it (e.g., its insistance on the unity of God) t 
secondly, in its being a religion 'so admirably 
adapted to the nature and capacity of the 
average man '; and, thirdly, in its unbending 
conservatism, which leaves no opportunity for 
the dangers inevitable in the case of ' a system 
that admits of progress or development.' 
Nevertheless, Mr. Robinson cannot see in 
Islam a faith calculated to lift native racei 
out of barbarism into civilisation. It has 
often been asserted of late years that Islam 
rather than Christianity is of more practical 
value for this purpose than our missionaries 
are willing to admit. Mr. Robinson's main 
object is to expose the weakness of this view, 
and within the range of his experience he has 
found abundant facts to justify his position. 
(Gardner, Darton, and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Bums, E»eise Ojfficer and Poet, By John 
Sinton, Supervisor of Inland Revenue, Car« 
lyle. The loyalty of the Excise force to the 
poet Bums does honour, as Mr. Gladstone 
once remarked, both to it and to faim. ^Ihis 
is the fourth edition of a capable little tract, 
originally read in 1895 in the form of a paper 
at a meeting of the Carlyle Bums Club. The 
author, Mr. Sinton, himself a revenue official, 
is an enthusiastic admirer, or be would not 
have troubled to write this little book. His 
chief care is to vindicate Bums's character 
as exciseman. To do this he reproduces the 
official records, which show clearly enough 
that Bums was in favour with the Board and 
never lost its confidence even to the day of 
bis death. Had he lived there is every pro* 
bability that Bums would have enjoyed a 
leisured ease in the office of Collector, there 
being absolutely no ' censures * against his 
name in the books of the Board. Mr. Smton 
is at odds, as to his general contention, with 
Bums's biographers. (Edinburgh : Menzlet 
and Co. Is.) 

The Case Against Picketing, By W. J. 
Shaxby. An attempt to prove the necessity 
of an amendment of the existing law as to 
'picketing' in connection with labour dis- 
puted. Mr. Shaxby considers that the law in 
its present state doee not accurately define 
picketing. It is questionable, we think, if 
the law aihended would prove any more 
effective. The point involved is usuallj 
whether or not force or suggestion of force 
amounting to intimidation is made use of, and 
therefore the difficulty is one of administra- 
tion rather than of legislation. (The Liberty 
Review Publishing Co. Is. 6d.) 

Success and Failure, By Robert F. Horton* 
M.A. Mo3t literary of ministers. Dr. Horton 
is also the most didactic of writers. With him 
the essay has for its object not the gratifica* 
tion of a literary instinct, or, at least, not this 
alone, but the strengthening of virtue, the 
restoring of hope, the shattering of the idols 
of the market-place. If he has given us a 
monograph on Cromwell, the aim in the writ- 
ing of it was not merely to assist in the 
correcting of Earl Clarendon's false views of 
the Protector, nor, indeed, was it primarily 
associated at all with supporting the interests 
of historical accuracy. Dr. Horton rather 
gloried that he was able to style his book ' a 
study in personal religion,' and that by meaiia 
of it he conld show how possible and ^ont^ 
admirable a thing it is even for a ruler of meir" 
to live 'a godly and consistent life.' Studi- 
ously true to type is tbia eeiaj on ' Succesa 
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and Paaure,' which, if wo mistake not, has 
appeared in the form of magazine articles, 
although this is not stated in the little volume 
hefor© us. The thought is nowhere striking, 
but the form is attractive in a high degree ; 
for Dr. Horton is master of a sweet and 
scholarly style. Now and again occur distant 
suggestions of Addison in the placid, 
leisurely, and at times dignified ease of 
diction, but then intervenes some strenuous 
period, and the illusion is dispelled. Dr. 
Horton, of course, exalts the spiritual aspect 
of success, and in his flagellation of those 
given over to bartering their souls for 
material success develops a vein of satire, not 
very deep it is true, but a little surprising 
■inse one had not suspected its existence. 
(Isbister and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

Practical Hints on Writing for the Press. Mr. 
Joseph B. Lamb dedicates this text-book for 
beginners to a vast army of persevering 
writers 'whose hearts are saddened, whose 
ears are deafened, and whose hopes are daanted 
by the ceaseless thud, thud, thud of man- 
scripts falling into the letter-box, and who 
never appreciate in the slightest degree the 
courteous message, •' With the editor's com- 
plimente and regrets.'*' To this army the 
instructions set forth in the little work will be 
of value, for it tells all who have something 
to say the way of saying it acceptably. Be- 
ginners especially will profit by digesting the 
journalistic wisdom boiled down by Mr. Lamb 
for their benefit. (Bradbury, Agnew, and 
Ck>. Is. net.) 

Gleanings from Ihsen. The six or seven 
hundred extracU which Mr. Percy Cross 
Standing and Miss Emmie' Averr Eeddell 
have selected for this year-book will be most 
highly appreciated by students of the great 
Norwegian's dramas. To the reader un- 
acquainted with Ibsen, however, the detached 
sentences reproduced in its pages will convey 
little meaning. Knowledge of the context is 
almost absolutely essential. (Elliot Stock. Ss.) 

English Epigrams and Epitaphs, Mr. Aubrey 
Stewart has selected five or six hundred of 
the most pungent and spirited of these 
pointed sayings and verses which have been 
written in this country in the last fife 
centuries. To this bright collection of witty, 
compact, and wise productions are added many 
clever notes of reference. (Chapman and 
HaU. 28.) 

Spiritual Teachings of BibU Plants ; or. The 
Garden of God. By the Bev. George Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., P.G.S. A book which should 
have a place in every preacher's library. Mr. 
Henslow is the worthy son of a very honoured 
■ire, well-known as a Cambridge professor in 
a former generation. He is himself a notable 
botanist, and an earnest Christian minister. 
When flower services are approaching, and 
on many other occasionSj it will be very 
helpful to do a little gleaning in these pages. 
(Is. 6d.) The At-one-ment ; or. The Gospel of 
Reconciliation. By the same Author. Mr. Hen- 
slow renders in this shilling hrochure valu- 
able service to all who find the doctrine of the 
Atonement a subject of absorbing and often 
difficult study. Perhaps the day has not fully 
dawned when this subject wUl become 
clearer, and yield more spiritual satisfaction 
to intelligent and devout minds, through a 
thoroughly Scriptural statement of the facts 
and truths which are revealed in the Bible. 
The manifest division of the word atonement 
into its three syllables, in the title of Mr. 
Henslow's book, indicates the direction in 
which we are to look for Ught and guidance. 
(George Stoneman. Is.) 



•^« The Editor does not hold himself respon- 
eible for the custody or return of unsolicited 
contributions, even when stamps are sent. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

^ 

WHO J8 THE PLAGIARIST f 
SiB, — I recently read Dumas' novel 
* Vicomte de Bragelonne,'— the third in the 
celebrated 'Three Musketeers' series. 
Shortly afterwards, quite by accident, I 
dropped across Whyte Melville's tale •Sister 
Louise,' and was astounded to find in the 
latter tale the very names and incidents that 
I had already become familiar with in the 
' Vicomte de Bragelonne.' I should be very 
much obliged if you could tell me which of 
the novels was first written, so that I may 
know which of the two writers is aplagiaridt, 
for certainly one of them must be such. 

I should guess that Whyte Melville's book 
is the later of the two, but there is not the 
slightest acknowledgment of the source from 
which apparently he gained his plot. 

Will you be good enough to enlighten me 
on the matter and say if you are aware 
whether or not this similarity has been 
referred to in reviews ? — Yours &c., 

J. C. B. 



Percival,* by Cr^tien de Troyea; * Eomoa dee 
Di verses QuAtes de St. Graal,' by Walter Mtpei: 
the old French romances of *Gawaiii.' 
•Percival' (not Cr^titn'a), and * Tristan'? If 
not, what are the best French editions of tbeae? 



• • Puhlishers, when sending boots for review, 
* W9uld greatly oblige by mentioning the pricee. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corrs- 
tpondence regarding their non-insertion, ffill 
eorrespondents please write clearly f] 
AUTHOB Wantbd— 
Of the qaotation : 
' Endow the fool with ann and moon, 

Being his, he holds them mean and low, 
But to the wise, a little boon, 
Li (kind) beoaose the giver's so.' 
^Inquibkr. 
Of the following i 

* For eaoh for each has snfFerSd, 
And eaoh for eaoh has wept. 
And each love's lonely vigil 
Hath o'er the other kept.' 
— K. Whifibld. 

Bbfbbbnob Wantbd— 

To biographies of the following authors:— 
F. De Sanctis, Italian oontrovereialwriter; Felix 
Bon vet, author of * Travels in Holy Land, Ac— 
M. CRUiaiB. 

To the following : 

*Hio liber est, in quo qnosrit sua dogmata 
quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sna.' 
^J. M. Lblt. 

To any book desoribinflr the order of Brothers 
of Pity (Miserioordiie) of Florence.— L. Dickik. 

What lion-tamer was celebrated enough, in old 
times, to have his representation on a set of 
jugs— probably a hundred years old?— C. J. C. 

Where can I find the late Professor Tvndall's 
account of his last visit to Carlyle P At the time 
the old Chelsea philoRopher was so weak that he 
(Tyndall) propped Carlyle's head against his 
shoulder and breast. He then asked Carlyle for 
some final word of advice which he could remem- 
ber.— Pbior. ■ 
TiTLB, Ac, Wantbd— 

Of a refutation or exposi of Theosophy.— 
r* F IB M>~>_K«BM 

PuBLisHBR Wantbd— 

(1) Of (o) 'Travels of Ciesa de Leon,' trans- 
lated by Clements B. Markham ; (6) * Chronicles 
of Peru,* by Cieza de Leon, translated by C. JB. 
Markham ; (c) Garoilaaso de la Vejra's ' Boyal 
Comroenteries,' translated by C. B. Markham. 

(2) Of any English translation of (a) the 
* Pdlation ' supposed by Presoott in bis *■ Conqaest 
of Pern ' VoUi:. Bk. I.. Chap. V., p. 177, to be 
written by Sarmiento, but since proved to be the 
second part of the * Chronicles of Peru' by 
Ciesa de Leon ; (b) the ' Relations ' of Polo de 
Ondegardo.— B. M. Botting, Omaha. 

Are there English translations of * Roman de 



Are there English or Frencli translations of 'The 
Holy Graal ' (Old German) ; or of * Paraitar sod 
*Titurel,' both by Wolfram von Esohenbsch? 
Do the above books, with 'The Mabinoffioa.' 
Malory's * Morte d' Arthur,' Sir F. Msdden's 
* Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight,' and tha 
Early English Text Society's publications, com- 
prise all Arthurian and Graal legends now 
extant : or is there any further (original, not 
explanatory) literature on the subject ?—E.W. P. 

ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give tht deU 
of query. All answers are to he deeimi gn- 
iuUous. Letters addressed to queiistt, can «/ 
Editor, cannot he forwarded."] 
AuTHOB Pound— 

Does not * H. T. B.' mean • He that is of ft 
merry heart hath a eontinual feast ' (ProTerbi 
XV. 15) ?— Mart M. Jambs. 

To S. N. Dix.— The lines on a library occur m 
Crabbe's poem • The Library,' p. 34 of Vol.lL 
of his * Life and Poems,' published by Murtsy, 

1836.— C. liAWBlNOB FOKD. 

Rbfirewci Found- 
To D. C. R.— (1) The exact words are: 'The 
first true gentleman that ever breathed.' Tbey 
oocar in Dekker's tragedy, * The Honest Whore, 
Part I., Act i. Scene 12. Dame Juliana Berneri, 
in her book on ' Heraldic Blazonry,' also referi 
to * Mary, of whom that Gentilman Jhesus wa* 
borne.'-W. D. (2) The passage qnoted is from 
Cicero, Tusc. Qucest. 1. 15, 33, and the Latmrani 
as follows :— * Nescio quomodo inhaeret m meiiu- 
has quasi seculornm quodam angnrmin raw- 
rorum; idque in maximU ingeniis altissimiKJu* 
animis.et exsistit maxim*, et apparet faoiUune. 
— C. LiiWBBNOi Ford. 

PUBLISHVB F0UNI>— , , « *. 

To A. O'C— * Talkers,' by the Bev. John^^ 
(a 'deceased Wesleyan minister) was publuh*! 
ibout twenty years ago (1878) by ElUot St^k. 
Paternoster-Jow, E.C.-A. H. HiNDE,LoirMtoft. 

To J. C. C— Ungrammatioal without donbt. 

To T. R. Y.— Apply to Messrs. Harper Bros., 
45, Albemarle-street, W. 

To CusTOS (continued).— Baldwin II- JJj 
pedigree Kiven by * W. D.' l^f ^««^' "^kSo" 
the Inestlon asked about the degree ot rdafaoj 
ship between Baldwin I. and Baldwm U., n^ 
repeate the unproved assertion <>/ ^^"^^ 
(often copied) that it was that of wcle "^^ 
nephew. Gibbon's * cousin ?»y ^fffWo • 
less close than that. I shall ^^J^'^^jTii^ 
will tackle and answer the difficult, bQtii«i^ 
the evidence does not warrant more w»u 
reUtion.'— S. G. D. 

ToB.M. BoTTiNa.-Apply to Mr.B. Qa^n^.' 
Piccadilly. , , 

To MALLOW.-See 'The Wri«ng Peak Booi. 
Saxon and Co., Bouverie-street, E.G. 

To M. S. S.-(l) • Little Arthnr;;B His^^ 
EngUnd ' (Murray, 1-. 6d.). ^ (2) ^JJZi 
and Sons' and Chambers's oaUloguei. •» 

others. 

Eebatx (p. 212, eol. 3).-In tiie note^onttj 
Hon. Martin Morris's new *><f'^'».;2^^tfc' 
atlantic Tracts ' read * TransatlanUo Tr»i». 



PUBLI0ATJO14S OP THE "^^'l 

rictfoii. « If c BAi«- 

Th» Fall of the Sparrow. By m. ^• 

FOUR. (MethuenandCo. 6s.) ^ 

Thb Singers of Mablt. By •»• ** 

(Methuen and Co. Cs.) ^ciog 

THB RAID OF THS ' J>f TElMB^^^^ee of 

the True History of the (>r«at I^I^PKArtbot 
1862. By the Earl of Dibabt. l^- ** 
Pearson, LW. 6s.) .ju^cedth* 

John OF Stbathboubni. aim»»^ 






ran uii^kjLkt wottti>. 
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Thb fact that duriDg the latev years of 
his life letmyson' wa» a kind of < Veiled 
Prophet 'to his yotmgef contemporariea, 
ani that when any .words appeared in 
the public Press with regard to his 
priyate hfe they genexally .but drew 
attention to the seckisibn in which he 
dwelt — these facts ' (Combine with his 
undotibted supremacy among Victoriftn 
poeta. to noake the puhlicat^n of ^ihese 
two handsoibe Tolumcis an ^yent of eon<^ 
siderable Mgnificance in the w6rld of 
hooks. It is five years since the late 
laureate j)asaed away, and not long after 
his death it was^ubudy announced that 
his only mmriYingf^son. and sueeessor, 
Hf^llan, Botd'Otenysdn, had ^ under- 
takefi • to write ' fhif**^ inevitable 
biograi^y. The poethims^ held^ some 
wjlT think unloiTtunatdy, strong views 
with i^pard t6 the •published iBOord Kd' a 
soan^s hfe ; but, lesd emphatic in this re* 
sp^it tli4n his friend WilUam Maket)eace 
Tb^cSsefTB^j, h^ sanctioned such a memoir 
wiihui oertaia limitsuand within those 
limitff his son has produced a work which 
Gtoiot fail to elicit the most widespread 
interest, but which alsb, I firmly believe, 
wiU not * preclude, the, chance of further 
and laumtMntiobiogmphies/ . 

We have, however, to take thesd 
volumeir m,w^9^ find them, not', perhaps,* as 
we would have had them; and after a 
pteBniinkry grumble with re^o^rd' to 
airaog^ment, I will proceed; to give some 
idea of the multitude of good things to 
he f bund enshtined in the thousand and 
odd.pag^of the 'J^rno^/, .Oiie yery 
84dous : objection is the ^reqi^ency with 
ifbif^ the author has relegated' to (foo^-; 
n^t^ items, of. infonn^tion, (£9^ ..^ich 

* AUMdy LofTd TonniBont A Memoir. By bis Son, 
TwoToli. (MsemnUui and Co,« Limited, 99$^ 



a really well-written * life' (that rarity of 
which Carlyle has spoken) would have 
been found there. .Another matter which 
will irritate many readers is that the 
wealth of hitherto unpul^shed poetry is 
given in: batches at the close of certain 
chapters, interrupting the course of a nar- 
rative whic^ is never t6o closely connected. 
I would not be understood to say one 
word against this fresh poetry, it is well 
wort% of Tennyson's geninsi but it 
should have been published by itself in 
chronological order, and not used to make 
tbB 'Hemoir' uim^ecessarily bulky. 
Indsed, it is t<> be hoped that we shall 
yet see the poems scattered throurfiout 
these two volumes gathered into a book 
by themselves. 

Before giving niy reasons for believing 
that the poet's disHke for a ' long fbrmal 
biography ' will not prevent its ultimate 
issncv I must, hQwevear» say something of 
what readers' may eacpeet to ^d in these 
two books*. Alfred Tennyson^ as every- 
one knows^wasboratheson of a Lincoln- 
shire olergyman in 1809, and died a 
Member of the House of Lords and Poet 
Laureate^in 1892. During his long life 
he came in contact with many notable 
man and women^- letters .to bubA from 
whom form no inconsiderable part of 
this work. Although, as I have hinted, the 
work is not altogether satisfactory, it is 
n^vertb^lessy as I hope to show^ ri^h in 
good things personal* f^necdotajj and 
poetic^. My first scrap sl|all be an 
%utobiographio one^ showing * 

A l^ost m the llalcliit. 

According to tbe best ol my recollection, 
when I waa about eight years old 1 covered 
two sides of a slate l^ith Tfaotnsenian blank 
verse, in praise ^ flowers, for mj brother 
CttnrleSy'Who was a year older thwa I was, 
Thomspa then being tke oiUy poet I knsw. 
Before I could read 1 waa in the habit on a 
stormy day of sprekdmg my armiB to the wind, 
and crying out, ' I hear a Toice that's speak- 
ing in 'the wind,' and the wordu 'far, far 
away' bad always- aslianga eharm for me. 
▲boat t&n or elSTen Pope'« Momer^$ Iliad 
became a favourite of miDe> and I wrote hun- 
dreds and hundreds of lines in the regular 
P6pi'an metre; nay, ev^ cbuld impfovise them, 
so could my two elder brothers, • for my 
father 'was & poet^ aad could wcHe Mfnlar 
metre very skilfully, . • 1 

' Artist first, then poet,* some writer said of 
me. I sbould answer, * Poeta riascitur non fit*; 
indeed^ 'Poeta nascUur et fit.' I suppose I 
was nsarer thirty than twenty before I was 
anything of aa acrtiat. . 

At. about tvfelve and onward I wrote an 
epic of six tnousand lines d la Walter Scott 
— full of battles, dealing, too, with sea and 
mountain .Bfi^i^rj^witb &cott*s regularity of 
oc to- syllables and bis occasional varieties. 
Though the p«ifor«nuica w«s ve^y likely 
«wfitfh nothing I never f(*lt myself mors truly 
innptrdd. I wnVte-at much as seventy lines 
at one ti4kie, aod u«ed to 'g<' shouting them 
aboat the 'fislds' ibthrt dark. . . . 4Some- 
what ilatei< (SD 'iouiteenV \ " wrote ' a drama ;tn 
blanlff v^Me, whfcfa '$ wriU^liava, ptnd other 
tA^f 6. It's4e^ 'to ms' I wrcPte-them -all in 
p*«rttmetr«*'^: * ..- ' 

- That-*^!UWtery of- *p«fect* mfetre^ Is! 
Mhafee'd Htti^ oj^'-flie ihtost^notable qualities' 
of the poet. From the Lincolnshire 



Eectory Tennyson and his brother Charles 
went to Cambridge, where their elder 
brother, Frederick, had already won 
something of poetic fame. A friend 
described Alfred T^inyson (aged 18-19) 
at this time as follows : — 

A Feet's Fersovality. 

Sir feet high, broad-chested, strong-limbed 1 
his face Shakespearian, With deep eyelids} 
his forehead ample, crowned with dark, wavy 
hair; his head finely poised; his hand the 
admiration of sculptors — long fingers with 
square tips, soft as a child's, but of great size 
and strength. What struck one most about 
him was the union of stcength with refine- 
ment. 

It was at Cambridge that Tennyson 
entered into his close and immortal 
friendship with the greatly-gifted A. H. 
Hallacm, whose career, though closed at 
twenty-two, had impressed the most 
diverse men with ideas of his wonderful 
power. Hallam> eighteen months younger 
than Tennyson, ' looked up to him as to 
a great poet and an elder brother ' ; at 
the time of his death he was engaged to 
be married to Teimyson's sister, Emilys 
to whom he wrote the following : 

Hallaai as Frapbet. 

Many yean perhaps, or shall I say many 
ages, after we all have been laid in dust, young 
lovers of thebeautiful and the true may seek in 
faithful pilgrimage the spot where Alfred's 
mind was moulded in silent sympathy with 
the everlasting forms of Nature. Legends will 
perhaps be attached to the places that are 
near it. Some Mariana, it will be said, lived 
wretched and alone in a dreary house on the 
top of the opposite hill. Some Isabel may 
with more truth be sought nearer yet. The 
belfry in which the white owl sat * warming 
his five -wits,' will be shown for sixpence to 
such travellers as have lost their own. Critic 
after critic will track the wanderings of the 
brook, or mark tbe groupings of elm and 
poplar, in order to verify the * Ode to Memory ' 
in its minutest particulars. I send down along 
with this note some numbers of Th€ TaUtr, 
containing a review of Alfred and Charles by 
Leif(h Hunt. Ton will be amused with the odd 
style of his observations^ and the frank 
familiarity with which he calls them by their 
Christian names, juct as if he had supped 
with them a hundred times. His general 
remarks are nonsensical enough, but, beinga 
poet, he has a keen eye for true beauty, and 
tbe judgment! of his taste are worth having. 
Charles will be proud of this review, because 
it is the first notice which the Press (our new 
despot, the Eehama under whom the world 
now groans, already nearly almighty and 
omnipresent, but, alas I as far as ever from 
all-wise) has deigned to take of his * humble 
plot of ground.' But he has had better suf- 
frages, voices have come to him from the 
Lakes, and the old man of Highgate (Cole- 
ridge) has rejoiced over him. 

' Hallam died suddenly in Vienna in 
September, 1833, and the series of noble 
elegies which make up In Memoriam, 
the poem in which his friend has made 
his memory deathless, was published in 
1850. 

When visiting liQiidon we learn that 
Tennyson 'always delighted in the 
<• central roar." ' He would stay in a 
street off the Strand, • the Temple, or 
Lincoln 8 Inn. dining with friends at 
one or other of the famous old taverns 
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(who does not recall the inimitable por- 
traiture of the 'phimp head* waiter at 
the " Cock " where most I do resort ' ?). 

A TtnnjnmniMm Perf<ec Dinner. 

▲ p«rf^t dinner was a beefsteak, a potato, 
a out of cheeee^a pint of Vp^p <^d afterwards 
a pipe (never a cigar.) When joked with by 
his friends abont his liking for cold salt beef 
and new potatoes, he would answer bamonr- 
onsly, 'All fine-natured men know what is 
good to eat/ 

From among the many good stories 
giyen in these Tolumes I must find room 
for the following medley of contradic- 
tion. It occurs in the few pages of 
' Beminiscences of Tennyson in Early- 
Days/ contributed by Mr. Aubrey deVere. 

Bmt flrem Twa Paints af Tlew. 

Another time he read aloud a song by one 
of the chivalrous poets of Charles the First's 
time, perhaps Lovelace's 'Althea/ which 
Wordsworth also used to croon in the woods, 
and said, 'There! I would give all my 

§>etry to have made one song like that!' 
ot less ardent was his enthusiasm for Bums. 
And here an incident with no small signifi- 
cance recurs to me. 'Bead the exquisite 
eongs of Burns,' he exclaimed. 'In shape, 
each of them has the perfection of the berry, 
in liffht the radiance of the dewdrop ; you for- 
get for its sake those stupid things, his 
serious pieces ! ' The same day I met Words- 
worth, and named Burns to him, Words- 
worth praised him even more vehementlj 
than Tennyson had done, as the great 
irenius who had brought Poetry back to 
Kature; but ended, ' Of oourse I refer to his 
•eriout efforts, such as the " Cotter's Saturday 
Night"; those foolish little amatory songs of 
his one has to forget' I told the tale to 
Henry Taylor that evening, and his answer 
was: 'Bums' exquisite songs and Bums' 
serious efforts are to me alike tedious, and 
disagreeable reading 1' So much for the 
inf alUbility of poets in their own art. 

Space must be found for a letter from 
Thomas Carlyle, of whom we get some 
welcome glimpses here and again through- 
out these two volumes : 

Carljle's Sathaslasai. 

Cheyne-road, Chelsea, 

December 7, 1842. 
Dear Tennyson,— Wherever this find you 
nay it find you well ; may it come as a 
friendly greeting to you. I have just been 
reading your Poems ; I have read certain of 
them over again, and mean to read them over 
and over till they become my poems. This 
fact, with the inferences that lie in it, 
is of such emphasis in me, I cannot keep 
it to myself, but muse needs acquaint 
you too with it. If you knew what my 
relation has been to the thing called 
English ' Poetry ' for many years ^k, you 
would think such fact almost surprising! 
Truly, it is long since in any English book;, 
poetry or prose, I have felt the pulse of a 
real man's heart as I do in this same. ▲ 
right valiant, true-fighting, victorious heart ; 
strong as a lion's, yet gentle, loving, and full 
of music— what I call a genuine singer's 
heart. There are tones as of the nightingale ; 
low murmurs as of wood-doves at summer 
noon; everywhere a noble sound as of the 
free winds and leaty woods. The sunniest 

Eof life dwells in that soul, chequered 
with dark streaks from night and 
» ; everywhere one feels as if all were 
filled with yellow glowing sunlight, some 
(lorious golden vapour^ from wnioh form 



after form bodies itself; natarsUy, goldtn 
forms. In one word, there seems to be a 
note of 'The Sternal Melodies ' inthismaai 
for which let all other men be thankful and 
joyful! Your 'Dora' reminds me of the 
Book rf JMhi in the 'Two Voioes,' wbioh, I 
am told, some reviewer calls 'trivial 
morality,' I think of passages in Job. For 
truth is quite iruo in Job's time and Bnth's 
as now. I know you cannot read German ; the 
more interesting is it to trace in your 
' Summer Oak,' a beautiful kindred to some- 
thing that is best in Ooethe ; I mean his 
'MnUerinn' (Miller's daughter) chiefly, with 
whom the very Milldam gets in love % though 
she proves a fiirt after all, and the thing ends 
in satirical lines. Very strangely, too, in the 
' Vision of Sin ' I am reminded of my friend, 
Jean PauL This is notbabble,it is speech; 
true deposition of a volunteer witness. And 
so I say let us aU rejoice somewhat. And so 
let us all smile rytnmically, all in concert* 
' the sounding furrows ' ; and sail forward 
with new cheer, ' beyond the sunset,' whither 
we are boond; 

' It may be that the gulfs will wash ns down. 
It may be we shall touch the happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew ! ' 

These lines do not make me weep, but there 
is in me what would fill whole Lachrymatories 
as I read. But do you, when you return to 
London, come down to me and let us smoke a 
pipe together. With few words, with many, 
or with none, it need not be an ineloquent 
Pipe! 

FareweU. dear Tennyson % mky the gods be 
good to you. With very great sincerity (and 
in great haste) I subscribe myself, yours, 

T. OABX.TLB. 

After quoting this characteristic letter, 
it may be add^ that we see Oarljle as 
possessed of a kindly feeling for others 
in two or three sliglit allusions ; as, for 
instance, when he heard a ladj cough 
and silently rose and closed a window 
which was open at the back of her. But 
this is to mention only one of tiie side- 
lights tiirown on many people in the 
slightest incidents of whose uret manj 
reiMiers naturally feel a deep interest 
Oladstone, ThacWay, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Edward Fitzgerald, Coventry 
Patmore, Wordsworth, Sogers, Clardinal 
Newman — ^these are some of the notables, 
whose names, jotted down at random, 
are remembered as of those with whom 
we hare held conrerse in these two 
Tolumes. 

Despite adverse criticisms and misun- 
derstandings, Tennyson came at a fairly 
earlj age into his inheritance of poetic 
fame, and was recognised as a worthy 
successor in the lii^ of great English 
poets. About the end of the forties he 
was made the recipient at the hands of 
some fellow authors of 

Syentaneaas ■•■Mge. 

About this time there was a dinner given 
at Hampstead bv a Society of Authors, 
Sergeant Talfourd in the chair. My father 
accepted an invitation to the dinner on con- 
dition that he should not be asked to make a 
speech. Many speeches were made, each 
author praising every other author. My 
father seems to nave said to his- neighbour, 
a wonder which of us will last 600 yearsP' 
Upon which Talfourd Jumped up and burst 
foith into ' a speech abenk Tsnmoo,' aflrm- 
ing that he was 'sore to live/ Tbea I>eBflas 



Jerrold seised my father's hand, sad ssid,'] 
havent the smallsst doubt that yon will <mt 
last us all, and that you are the one who will 
live.' The sul^eot of these enthusisstio wordi 
disclaimed his sureness of lasting, sad told 
his fiKends that, while thaiddngthems]l,lM 
felt His inability to make a speech sad so oa 
IVlf ohrd shouted out, ' Why, you ars mOiig 
a speech* 'tes,' answered my father, 'bat 
not upon my legs.' 

The dfeep th6ught which underlies lo 
much o£ iWnysou^spoet]^,— thougkioa 
most of the problems which yez or exer- 
cise the mind of thinking man,— is ladi 
that tnaliy feaders will turn these pages 
to fii^d what f urth^ they maj upon the 
religious canyiddoiui of one of the cen- 
tury's most influential preachers, and 
therao]% one passage dealing with thii 
subj^ ina j wetl find place here. 

Muiysaii«a llellalan. 

Assoredly Beligion was no aebaloBi 
abstraction f6r fafm. Her eonsistently smpla- 
sised his own belief in what he callsdtki 
Sternal truths; in aU omnipotealk ornm* 
ptessnt iftid ail-l^ving Oed, who has rsTSilad 
Himstif thrdhgh the human attribute of tbt 
highest self*iaerlfloing love; in the freedom 
of the human will ; and in the immortality ol 
the souL But he asserted that 'KothiB; 
worthy proving can be proven,' and thstera 
as to the great laws which are tiie btdi o( 
science, 'We have but faith, we gsoboI 
know.' He dreaded the dogmatism of seeti 
and rash definitions of God. ' I dare hardly 
name His name,' he would say, sadaocotd* 
ingly \h named Him in ' The Ancient Sage' 
the « Nameless.' 'But take awsy beUef in 
tiie self-conscious personality of God,' be said, 
'and you take away the backbone of tin 
world.' ' On God and God-like mes we 
build our trust.' A week before hia deatiil 
was sitting by him, and he talked long of the 
Personality and of the Love of God, 'That 
God, Whose ^es consider the poor/ 'Wbo 
catereth eyea for the sparrow.' 'I should,' be 
said, 'infinitely rather feel myself the noit 
miMrable wretch on the face of the eartk 
with a God abore, than the highest tjpo of 
man standing alone.' He would allow that 
God is unknowable in 'His whole worlds 
and all-in-all,' and that, therefore, there wu 
some foroe in the obiectioa made 1^ aoai 
people to the word ' PersonalitT,' sa baiof 
' anthropomorphic,' and that perhspa ' Self- 
conseiousness ^ or ' Mind ' might be deinr 
to them ; but at the same tisae he iaaiitN 
tbat» although 'naaa is like a thisf « 
nought ' in ' the boondless plan,' our high- 
est yiewof God must be more or leaasathro* 
pomorphic } and that ' Personality/ m for ai 
our Intelligence goes, is the widest defimhoa 
and includes 'Mind,' • Belf-oonscioiisBaii. 
' WiU,' ' Loye,' and other attributes of tht 
Beal, the Supreme, ' the High and Lofty Oai 
that inhabiteth Eternity, Whose Kama a 

Jowett asked him to write an sathem aboit 
God for BtUiol Chapel, and he wrote 'Tka 
Human Cry ' : 
'We feel we are nothing-4or sU Is Tboa 

and in Theei 
We feel we are something-«M slae kaf 
come from Thee ; _^ 

We know we are nothing— but l%<m «» 

help ns to be. 
Hallowed be Thy name-Hsllelojeh 1 ' 

Pull aa these yolumes sre of wel 
interest, it cannot but be ratted m 
we haye not more about the indinduwiv 
of the man— in mufti, so to n«*'"i^ 
at the axpensa of the space deroted w 
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the worker, for his workd themBelTes 
bear eloqn^ and lasting testimony on 
tlist subject One happy ' bit ' revealing 
the Laureate in the intimacy of his home- 
life gives ns a picture of 

Tke Foet at Paterflunllias. 

To liis own children he was devoted. 
Fzom the first he would, when my mother 
and be were alone, carry me in my basainet 
into tbe drawing*room, ttiat he might watch 
n? bal^ trestores ; and one of the very early 
Udoga which I remember is that he helped 
Ha Matter of Balliol to tott my brother and 
ayitlf in a ahawL Later, he made nt, though 
itiU tery yonagt as mnoh as possible his 
littlt companions. Hy mother was not stroog 
moBgh to walk as far as we did, and so my 
fitber would haraess my brother and myself 
to W garden carriage, and himself puth 
fzom behind] and in thit fashion we raced 
«p hiU and down dale. When the days were 
warm enough^ parhaps we sat together on a 
huk in one of our home-fidds, and he would 
iMd to US, or in cold weather would play 
footbsU with as boys in an old chalk-pit, or 
bvfld castles of flint on the top of the ' Beacon 
Cliff,' and we all then cannonaded from a 
diftance, or he would teach us to shoot with 
bow and arrow. Some dayt we went flower- 
buitiog, and on our return home, if the 
flower was unknown, he would aay, ' Bring 
me my Baxter's " Flowering Plants," ' to look 
it out for us. 

■ • • • • • 

On feast days he would blow bubbles, and 
tben grow much excited over the ' gorgeous 
eolonrt and landscapes, and the planett break- 
ing off from their tuns, and the single star 
beooBdng a double star,' which he saw in 
tiieM bubbles ; or if it were evening he would 
bctp US to act scenes from some well-known 
pUy. He enjoyed tuperintending oor boy 
cbtimdes, and if a prologue had to be written 
would make the mott amuting part of it. 

In tlie autumn we had frequent brushing- 
^ of leaves from the lawns, and he would 
•mploy ut in helping to make new gladet 
through the shrubs or in re-shiugling old 
ptthf. It was a red-letter day when an Italian 
organ-grinder came, as he did more years than 
one, and wat atked to warm himaeM by our 
^MAtt of leaves and wood, while my father 
tnd be told stories of Savoy, Piedmont, and 
lombardy. My father was always interested 
in tbe imaginative wiewt which we children 
took oi our Burroundingt. Of thete I may 
ghe one instance, how Lionel had been 
bfOQght from hit bed at night wrapped in a 
blinket, to tee the great comet, and tuddenly 
ftwiking and looking out at the ttarry night, 
asked/ Am I dead P^ 

There is so much that is quotable in 
thete volumes that one might go on long 
hejond the limits of a newspaper article, 
uid yet find the store of good things far 
from exhausted. I have, I hope, given 
>ome idea of these good things in pre- 
ceding columns, but cannot refrain from 
soaking one final extract. 

BrawnlBg and Tennysao. 

Tbete brother poets were two of the most 
videly-read men of their time, absolutely 
^bont a touch of jealousy, and reyelling, as 
it were, in each other't power. 

On rare occasions my father would rally 
Browning playfully on his harshness of 
l^ytbm, the obscurity and length of hia poems. 
|bt retort would be : ' I cannot alter myself. 
^ peo|de must take me at they find me.' 
ay mther would repeat hit utual dictum 
^^^ literary work — ' An artitt thould get 
Ui workmanship at good as he can, and make 
«■ work as perfect at possible. A small 
^**iil built on fine lines is likely to float 



further down the stream of time than a big 
raft.' They would laugh heartily together at 
Browning't faculty for absurd and abttrute 
rhymet. I remember a dinner where Jebb, 
Mitt Thackeray, and Browning were present. 
Browning taid he thought that he could make 
a rhyme for every word in the English lan- 
guage. We gave him ' rhinooeroe.' Without 
a paute he taid : 

' O, if you should tee a rhinocerot, 
And a tree be in sight. 
Climb quick, for hit might 

It a match for the godt,he can tott Erot.' 

At another time Browning produced for my 
father't amusement impromptu Tertet on 
Carlyle and his wife, * Terse Verse, being a 
contribution to Scottish Anthology,' at he 
called it: 

* Hail ye hillt and heatht of Ecdefechan ! 
Hail ye banks and braet of Craigenputtock I 
T. Carlyle was bom in Ecclefechan, 
Jane his wife was bom in Craigenputtock. 
She, a pearl, where eye detect no speck can. 
He, ordained to close with and cross-buttock 
Cant, the giaat^thete, O Ecclefechan, 
Thete your gloriet be, O Craigenputtock ! ' 

Enough has been quoted to show that 
in these two volumes dealing with his 
f ather^s life and life-work Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson, has ^ven us a veritable store- 
house of remimscences and letters of all 
the great men and women of the century. 
Welcome, indeed, the work is in an 
unusual degree — ^the ** book of the year ' 
in all verity — and yet as a personal 
presentment, as it seems to me, 
it will be found wanting. The 
author has been hampered b^ his 
father's vigorously-expressed objection 
to the 'intimate' biography, and has 
been compelled to build up his 
memoir mamly from correspondence and 
notes on the poet's work and unpub- 
lished poems. The result is two fine 
volumes full of invaluable material for 
litersury history, but noi any very clear 
individualisation of the man Tennyson. 
He is the supreme literary figure of his 
age, and anything that can be gleaned 
about his personality is interesting. 
The present Lord Tennyson says that 
his father's life is sufficiently revealed in 
his works, a statement with which, I 
fancy, but few will agree. The proper 
study of mankind is man, and surely, 
that being so, mankind cannot have 
better obiect - lessons placed before it 
than the kves of its greatest men. That 
a more * personal ' life of the late 
Laureate will be called for in coming 
years seems certain, and the demand for 
it will by no means mean — as Tennyson 
seems, in his morbid horror of personal 
publicity, to have imagined that it 
always does — that the public want to see 
the littlenesses of a great man; it will 
merely signify that they wish to know 
all that can be known of the maimer of 
life of a great genius. Shakespeare on 
this, as on so many other matters, has 
gone to the heart of the thing, for surely 
the proper spirit in which to look on 
biography is that of Othello : 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor tet down aught in malice. 

On the vexed question of anonymous 



or acknowledged literary criticism* 
Tennyson wrote, in 1855, ' Would it not 
be better that all literary criticisms 
should be signed with the name or at 
least the initials of the writer ? ' 

Waltzb Jebbold. 



WHOSO FINDETH A WIPE.* 



Untibino in his efforts to supply a 
sensation-loving public with the par- 
ticular literary pabulum for which they 
have a taste, Mr. William Le Queux has 
no sooner got one story out of handthiui 
its successor is ready ; and the wonder- 
ful thin^ about this rapid production ia 
that the author's imagination seems 
thoroughly equal to the incessant tax 
upon it. ' We may b^ sure in taking up 
his fresh book that we shall find a 
freshly-woven plot, the intricacies of 
which will hold our attention unfailingly 
throughoat, nor with his very latei^ 
shall we be disappointed. Mr. lie Queux 
certainly hit upon a ffood title in his 
Biblical Whoso Findem a Wife, and, as 
we hope to show, the good title pertains 
to a good romance. The hero is one 
Oeoffrey Deedes, private secretary to the 
Earl of Wamham, Foreign Secretary in 
the Administration of Lord Maybury. 
The story be^s at the moment when 
long negotiations between England and 
Qermany have resulted in tilie signing of 
a secret defensive treaty, the success of * 
which depends largely upon the secrecy 
widi which the fact of its existence can l!e 
kept. Deedes, as private secretary, is taken 
a good deal into the confidence of the 
Foreign Secretary, but, unfortunately, 
when the sealed envelope containing the 
treaty is in his possession it disappears, 
and its text becomes known at once in 
St. Petersburg, and wax is about to be 
declared between Eussia and England. 
Deedes, summoned by Lord Wamham, is 
told ^e terrible news : 

An Awfol Fatltion. 

I laid down the ditpatch in tilence, and as 
I raiied my he%d the Minitter't keen, pene- 
trating eyet met mine. 

* Well,' he exclaimed, in a diy, harth tone. 
'What it your explanation, tir f ' 

' My explanation ? ' I cried, in amazement, 
noticing hit determined demeanour. ' 1 know 
nothing of the affair except the telegramt 
yon have shown me.' 

* Upon you alone the responsibility of thit 
catastrophe rettt,' he taid angrily. 'It it 
uselett to deny all knowledge of it and only 
aggravatet yonr offence. Because yon come 
of a diplomatic family I hare trusted you 
implicitly, but it is evident that my con- 
fidence has been utterly misplaced.' 

' I deny that I have ever, for a tingle 
instant, betrayed the trust you have placed 
in me,' I replied hotly. ' I know nothing of 
the meant by which the Tsar't army of tpiee 
have obtained knowledge of our tecret.' 

He tnapped hit bony fingert impatiently, 
taying, — 

<It it not to be expected that you will 
acknowledge youraelf a traitor to your 
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etpmtxy, sirj therefore we must proTe jdttr 
guilt.' 

' Yoa are at liberty, of ooarae, to mot in 
what manner jou please/ I answered. ' I 
tell you frankly, however, that this tprrible 
charge you bring against me is as startling 
as the information I have just read. I can 
only say I am entirely innocent.' 

' Bah ! ' he cried> turning on his heel with 
s gesture of disgust. Then, facing me again, 
his eyes flashing with anger, he added, ' If 
Tou are innocent, tell me why you were so 
long absent yesterday when registering the 
.dispatch; tell oe why, when such on im^ 
portant document was in your possession, you 
aid not remain in the officei. instead of being 
absent over an hour ? ' 

' I went out to lunch,* I said. 

' With the doeument in yomr pocket P ' 

' Yea. But surely yon do not euspeot me of 
being a spy ? ' I cried. 

*rdo notauspect you, sir, ' t hi^Ve positife 
proof of it.* 

•Proof!' Igasped, ' Show it to me.' • 

^It is here,^ he answeted, -bis thin, neryous 
hands turning over the mass of papers litter- 
ing his writing-table, and taking from atmoog 
them an official envelope. In an instant I 
recognised it as the one containing the 
trea^. 

' This renudns exactly as I took it from the 
safe with my own bands and cut it open.' 

With trembling Angers I drew the document 
from its envelope and opened it. 

The paper was blank ! 

How was the treaty stolen ? Here we 
get one pretty little problem, btit it does 
not stand alone, for the only man whom 
the suspected hero oould in his turn sus- 
pect was the friend who had lunched 
with him at the time that he bad the 
' precious document in his possession ; 
and that.frknd lif d been * found dead' in 
most suspicious circumstances on the 
Tery same evening. Then, too, the 
tbreatening aapect of Bussia is suddenly 
and mysteriously changed into an aspect 
<^ peace. 

Tbe Flot TIdckens. 

At my flat in Bossetti Mansions, Chelsea, I 
found a telegram from tbe Staines police 
cnmmonlng me to the inquest to be held next 
morning at eleven o'clock, and also one from 
Ella asking me to return. The latter I felt 
inclined to disregard ; the former I coald not. 
Her words and actions were, indeed, beyond 
ccmiprehension^ but in tbe light of this kaow^ 
ledge I had by mere chance acauired, it 
seemed plain that her declaration of ber un< 
worthinesB of my loVe was something more 
than the natural outcome of highlj -strung 
nerves and a romantic disposition. Women 
of certain temperaments are prone to self- 
accusation, and I had brought myself to 
believe her words to be mere hysterical utter- 
ances ; but now, alas ! I saw there was some 
deep motive underlying tbem. I had been 
tricked. I had, it seemed, been unduly 
jealous of Beck, and unsuspecting of my real 
enemyj the man whose lips were closed in 
death. 

I now regretted his end, not as a friend 
regrets, but merely because no effort would 
be availing to compel his lying toz^ue to 
speak the truth. Yet, if he were mj rival for 
Ella's handj might he not have lied wheii 
questioned regarding the events of thai 
fateful afternoon when the secret defensive 
alliance had been so mysteriously exchanged 
I for a dummy ? Jealousy knows neither limit 
nor remorse. 

Kext morning, after spending the greater 
part of t^e night sitting alone smoking and 
endeavouring to penetrate the ever-increasittg 



veil of tayslery that had* apparently 
enveloped her, I travelled down to Staines, 
arriving there just in time to take a cab to 
the Town Hall, where the inquest was to be 
held. The town was agog, for a crowd of 
these unable to enter, because the room was 
already filled to overflowing, stood in the open 
space outside, eagerly discussing the tragic 
affair in all its various aspects, and hazarding 
the wildest and most impossible theories. 
Entering the hall, I elbowed my way forward, 
andasldid solheardmyname shouted loudly 
by a poliee constable. I was required as a 
witness, and succeeded in struggling through 
to the baize-covered table whereat the grave- 
faced Coroner sat. 

He stretched forth his hand to givei me the 
copy of Holy Writ whereon to tak^ the oath, 
when suddenly my eyes fell upon a watch and 
a collection of miscellaneous articles lying 
upon the table^ the contents of the dead man's 
pockets. 

One smaU object alonetiveted my attesUon. 
Heedless of the Ooron«r<B words I jmatohed 
it up and examined it clos^y. 

Next second I stood breatmest and aghast, 
dumbfovmded by an amaaing discotety that 
staggered belief. 

In this mysterious death is a second 
problem which seems well-nigli im^ 
possible of soltLtion* and yet on its 
solution appears to bang the solution of 
tbe earlier onje. The EUa of the extiaet 
is the heroine, loving, and loved by, 
GeofErey Peedes;* circumstances make 
her appear to him in the most suspicious 
light, and also make the dead friend 
seem to have been a disguised enemy. 

Love, it is notorious, is blind, aikd 
despite his suspicions — which even love 
will not allay — Geoffrey Deedes de<?laj:es 
himself, is accepted, and marries EUa 
Laing. Mystery dogs his married foot- 
steps; he finds his wife goes out for 
hours at a time, and only lies when qu^" 
tioned as to her object. , 

A Snsplcl^ws Htttbani. 

' It has not occnpied seven hours to bay a 
bunch of violets,' I said ruthlessly. ' Where 
have you been ? ' 

Ella looked round laughing, and eaid in a 
quiet voice, ' I have been to see a friend.' 

' Another aunt^eh f'l asked, suspiciously. 

She took a chair and sat down opposite ; 
then, with her head leaning upon her hands, 
she said demurely, ' Tes, it was an aunt.' 

There was silence. Ella had picked up her 
bunch of violets, and every time I looked up 
she was watching me over them. 

' Well,' I exclaimed at last, ' where does this 
aunt live— at Highgate P ' 

< No, not that one. She is poor. She lives 
in Oamberwelk' 

'I don't believe it/ I said, standing up 
suddenly. 

Ella raised her eyebrows in interrogation. 
There was an ominous look in h^r blue ejesj 
and I put forth my hand to snatch the flowers 
and cast them into the flee. Instead, I sat 
down again and turned over another hundred 
pages of my Kor4n. 

'Geoffrey,' she said at length in a low, 
timid voice. 

I pemsed my book with stolid indifference. 

'Geoffrey/ she repeated, 'why are- you 
angry with me without cause ? ' 

liaising my head, I saw that her fine eyes 
were dimmed by tears, and almoet Uncon- 
sciously I reached, took her hand, and pressed 
it. Then EUa, rising slowly, earns round and 
sat upon my knee. 

'If on see,' she whispered, with her arms 
around mj neck« 'this is how it was. Last 



night I said to' myself^ "This poor, de4» 
G^fibey — he is so basy with his coimtry'i 
affairs, and works bo hard — ^he will be away 
all day ; therefore I will go over to call upon 
my aunt in Camberwell and take her a bottle 
of wine and some tea, for she is a grest 
invalid and in poverty. Since my marriage 
I haven't seen Jier, and as she is in great 
straits, I know dear Geoffrey will not object.** 

Here Ella stopped to nestle closer to me, 
and went on, — 

' And to-day I took a cab down to Csmbpr- 
well, to a dreary row of drab, monmfal. 
looking bouses, and all day long I have sat 
by her bedside trying to cheer her. Ah ! the 
is so ill, and so sadf. Then on my return I 
called at Scott's and bought these flowers for 
my darling; serious old boy who has been 
working all day in his dreary office with its 
window 6verlooking the dismal grey qoad- 
rangle. And I am so tired, and it was not at 
all amusing for me without him,' 

The flowers smelt so sweet in front of me ; 
and Ella was* so sweet, childBkeandMlof 
happiiiei^s, that I took her soft face between 
my hands, as was my habit, and kissed her. 

Bat Hter that evening, on going to her 
room alone to fetch something for her, 1 
noticed that her high-heeled French boots, 
thrown aside, as she had cast fhem off, wefe 
unusually muddy, although, strangely enough, 
it had been a dry day. I took tnemnp. and 
upon examining the soles found them caked 
with damp clay in which were embedded some 
blades of grass. 

I slowly tlescended the stairs engrossed hj 
my own thoughts. Grass does not grow ii 
the streets of Camberwell. 

Herein we ha^e a tliird prohlem pre- 
sented to us, and can scarcely wonder 
that poor Geoffrey ia nearly driven to 
desperation; especially when Mb bub- 
pieions seem to be justified by events 
and his wife disappears. She vaniBhes 
suddenly^ mysteriouslj, completely. 
Baffled for long at every point (among 
other things by the re-discovery of the 
missing treaty in the most imexpected and 
inei^lical^ fashion), he at k»igth finds 
that enlightenment is to be sought at 
the hands of Sonia KorAlAiko, a fas- 
cinating young Eussian refugee whom 
he has befriended. ,The latest senice 
he has done her, however, is to get ber a 
passport under a false name intoBnwia, 
and thus, thanks to his own action, 
her whereabouts seems to be quite un- 
traceable. Then Geoffrey Deedes, who 
thoi:^h suspected of having tampered 
with the secret treaty, yet keeps his 
of&cial position, manages a delicate piece 
of Foreign Office diplomacy, and is given 
leave of absence to search for his wife 
and the elucidation of the rnvsteries bv 
which he is enmeshed, fle learns that 
Sonia is to be found, lying :perdu on the 
Eussian frontier, and bargains with a 
man to guide him to her. This viUain, 
joined by another, suddenly attacks him, 
and on the eve of enlightenment Geoffrej 
finds himself 

In a Tight Gdrner. 

Sone noise, so faint that I did not dii- 
tinguish it, oavsed both outlaws to hoii tw 
breath and listen. Th^ exohsiW^ q«« 
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fflaaces. They had wandsred thoii«iM» oi 
Tsrsts across the 'taiga ' and tbe «<»P^*^ 
oonstantly on the alert to •"•^.^^•J'S 
pattols and polios, knew erery •omd^^J 
foiest O^kei had learnt to know <^toief^ 
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tb 1N9A ; ti|€K sf^eolrv* ?▼«?! >iee. -.The if ?•»*; 
fl»niifcjrit]rthenrt}ifi?K l)ou<?H w dark,. 
^oomj pinea.", whisper -^o ' one j^nother in' 
mystery,- iibe iJright green leafy trees wave 
their dewy brancbes, and tile mountidn-asli • 
tmtblei with a noiae like a faintly rippliag 
broolc. They knew, to liheie diagiast, too, 
iow those spies of the frontier, the magpies, 
hoTer in crowds cr9t the tnu$k of the man 
who tries in daylight to creep unseen across 
fta kare op^n sbeppe. - t . . 

Ik was evident that the noise had for an 
intaot pnzzled them ; yet, after listening a 
Dooent, both befame, xeaepi|xed, and re- 
dimanded with many violent threats what-^ 
•nrmontyllsadufenBne. ^^ / • 

/Itc^^ottXrefos^'I asi#wete<l.. !tf ^on 
tib jne ta Sozkia 70a shall h^vB. two hondnedr 
robt)l6s each, with, twenty more na v^dkou,' , 

*Then you do not wish to live i> * exclaimed 
flis-sisa who had so cunningly entta|>ped me. 

*I will give yon notkdng,' I said, resolntely. 

'Thsii take that I * he cried, wUdly> and at 
the lame tizn^ hia revolver flashed cIoBe to my , 
boe. , 

The shot echoed far away among the myriad 
tne-tnuda, but fhe bullet passed hanplessly 

EfffkeoouV} fire a secohd time I: fpjdmfr 
upon him, and olutching him hj thA tb^^oat 
witl) one hand, with the other grasp^ the 
wnat of the sinewy hand that held tne re- 
folTer. It was a struggle for life!, ' 

Agsia my antagonist drew the tri|fger, but 
the weapon was ejq^loded In mid-air. Then 
his companion flung- himself tipon o^ in an 
endesTour to drag me off. This he was 
viable to do, and> apparently*, fearing lest X 
ihoald succeed iu wrestibg the weapon from 
)m soQomplioa'B gvasp and use it agidsnt him* 
he sought to stan me by jainiufi^ blows with 
hii clenched fist upon my head» 

A third time the ruffianly assassin's revolver 
went off with loud report, but doing no harm. 
At that moment, however, I was conscious 
thftt my streufpth was failing me. I Was 
BoeeiUar, but, against this pair of hulking 
l)nite8 1 had no chance in a contest of mere 
phjncal power. 

The repeated blows upon my skull dazed 
Be^ but hearing ^outs resounding in the 
d^ikness, I held on with grim, dogged courage, 
lUh the faint hope that th^ might be 
Coeiacks. In tbe dim light I could distinguish 
f^aien moving rapidly beneath the trees* 
m forest seemed suddenly alive with men, 
Wt at that instant the fox-faced ruillan. find* 
bf his efforts unavailing, stepjied baok a 
paee or two, and lowering his rifle, took 
^liberate aim at my breast. 

I closed my eyes tightly and Jield my 
breath. 

A shot rang out, followed by a barst of wild 
■kontiQg, but, finding myself unharmed, I 
opened n^ eyes again^ In ter^r I glanced 
^ and eaw my foz-faced assallaat lyins faoe 
wwnward. The cowardly villa^in had evidently 
weiiihotat.theve«y Instant he had covered 
aewithhisBerdaiJ '' ■ ■ ^ 

Half-a-dosen, men sprang forward, and 
^nnehing the revolver from tbe sooundrel 
whp hadattempted to take my life, seisedhim 
w their strong grasp, while I, breathless and 
•^tisted, struggled up irom my knees, 
*"*tted at my sudden and unexpected 
Wirery. 

&Qi&stwen^men,,an ill*dretsed, ruffianly 
Cfowd, in patched cloaks and dirty grey caps 
^Tering their long hair, surrounded me, 
~jng exeitedly, bestowing opprobrious 
*pi»ettupon the man who lay wounded and 
P^^^oing, and as.1 tumedsuddenly in wonder, 
i^y confronted by a peasant woman in a 
■yt iKrt of (tome dark stuff, an ill-fitting 
gjyd bodice, wj^h a hankerchief tied about 

J^^jtteied my name. In an instant J 
*'«Wi^hw', Itwas.Sonvw 



. :Stn»Ige^imdfiod<^ir the. truth ^benitt 
ibef <5oiAd 'Ottt* biiir,t*ife; auilioi*' i» "a 
p&st-master in the art of keeping' his plot 
well hidden, aaid we are only allowed sucli 
occasional glimpses a& shall whet our 
appHftes :«id cet nis wondeiing. bow all is 
to end. Mr: Le Queui'is a dai-ing man 
in giving' us sact a romance of hi^h 
politics, but he has succeeded admiraUy 
an enlisting the reader's interest and hom- 
ing his attention throujB^hout, Whoao 
Ftnddh a Wife Is as good a piece of work 
as the indefatigable author has given us, 
and IS sure to be in brisk demand. 



FROM OU,T THE PAST.* 



Thi8- two additions which Mr. Baring. 
(Jould has just made to his already 
len^lr^ list of published romances are 
admirably calculated, beyond their recog- 
nised function of supplying the reader, 
with' sound, readable^ and eutertaining 
fiction, to display the author's wide range 
aiid all-round ability in weaving romance 
from materials supplied by old-time 
secular and religious histoty. Bladys of 
the Stewponey is a story of provincial 
England in the seventeenth century, 
when part of the criminal code ordained 
that for certain offences women might be 
burned alive in the market-places and open 
spaces to vindicate the law they had out- 
raced, and to provide a pleasantly -exciting 
holiday spectacle to their fellow-creatures. 
One such case helps considerably in the 
mating of the story before us ; and, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould's historical informa- 
tion may be taken without question, it 
was the last of such atrocious scenes 
that was enacted in our country. Bladys, 
the heroine, is the daughter of an ill- 
conditioned tavemer, who, finding the 
girl in the way of his second njiatrimonial 
project, puts her up to be contended for 
among the frequenters of his tavern. 

' O yee 1 jbb I yes ! This is to give 
notice that this 'ere evening, at six o'clock, 
at Stewponey, there will be a grand cham- 
pion match at bowls on tUe green. The prize 
to be Bladya Bea, oommonly ealled Stewponey 
Bla. Admittance one shilling. 'Arf*^a-crown 
inner ring, and ticket admits to the 'oly 
function, by kind permission of the pro- 
prietor, in.the Chapel of Stourton Castle. At 
Bii tf clock )jep-ciHe. No 'arf-prico. Children 
And doge not hdpiitted.' 

This was cried by the proper appointed 
official in the little Shropshire town of 
Kinver, and in due course, without being 
allowed a voice in the matter, the unfor- 
tunate girl is won in rough and ready 
fashion and carried ofE bv a man of 
whoni she has not the slightest know- 
ledge. 

▲ Pi^ipUlBv SKooae. 

Opposite to the rising moon was the sink- 
hug sun, Jike Heroules ia his riven robe of 
Keesufli , all ahreda ^t blood, and fire. His 

• > Bl&d|r» dt the Stowpoaey. By 8. BariUff^Ooidd. 
JUustrated. , (Mathaen and Co. 6b.> 
Parpetna t A Story of Hlmes la A.p. 218. Br S» 



f^ee was Hke that^ of ^he bridegroom, flushed 
'vf^h triumph and paanon; 

* I have been for fi^e years seeking about 
to find a wife, and unable to get one,' said he. 
' Dost know the reason ? ' 

She evinced no interest in the matter. She 
neith«>r spoke nor looked towards him. ^ 

' Tou will discover in good time. When we 
cooie to Shrewsbury you will come to know 
my ncother. She has a wilL Have jou one P 
I doubt it^Bo much the better. Tour sub- 
mission will cost no dash, give no pain. Come» 
wench, your hand— ay^ aoid I will have more, 
a kiss.' 

Bladys recoiled from him, withdrew her 
hand as he eztanded his, and thrust hers 
behind hnr, . 

* Shy, are you P ' he laughed, * Bah I 
we must have none aueh wbimey-whamsies 
now. I should have supposed that in a tavern 
every trace of shamefacedness had been 
laughed out of you. But women are aiade up 
of pretences. You are affeeting tbat which 
by the nature of things you cannot have.' 

She offered no remark. 

' Come now, Bla, by heaven I will have the 
hand that is mine.' 

•He made an effort to seoure itw 

' Let go V said she, hoartely. It was the first 
word she had spoken. He tried to kiss her. 

The carriage lurched, and he was flung 
back. 

' Do not touch me/ she said, in the same 
unnatural voice. 

* Ho, ho ! Giving yourself high airs 1 
That will never answer with me. I shall have 
a kiss.' 

He laid hold of her shoulders to twist her 
about. 

' I will take them,' said he. ' One— two 
— twenty —a hundred. The more I shall take 
if you resist.' 

' God help me !' through her teeth. 

* Tou fool! ' mocked he. * Do you know 
with whom you try your petty opposition P 
No $ but you shall learu that soon. Mark you, 
wench, it is best thaiM you ahonld submit at 
once. Call not oa God.' 

'Heaven has not helped mo— >I call on 
Hell.' 

The man is in reality the Shropshire 
county executioner, and this fact is made 
known to the girl with grim relish by 
his assistant who has been sent to fetch 
her. 



The Home-Conilnv. 

Abraham continued, regardless of the re« 
pugnance to hear this talk manifested by 
Bladys: <We have had women hanged. There 
is nothing out of the common way in that. 
But petty treason does not occur as fre- 
quently as it might. As to hanging — now, 
they do not leave women as they do men to 
swing till they drop. We had a young woman 
hung here last assizes at Shrewsbury for 
borrowinjg^ her mistress's gown and hat to go 
to the fair with her fancy lad, and there 
happened to be a guinea missed as well. But 
she was cat down after she was dead, and 
before she was cold. She bad a neck like a 
swan. There's more satisfaction in hanging 
one who has a long neck, but there is more 
art in dealing with your bull necks. That 
man we have just passed had no more throat 
than a toad. When he was turned off, there 
was no getting him properly strangled, so 
there was nothing for^it but to jump on his 
shoulders.' 

'I entreat you to be still!' exclaimed 
Bladys. ' If you will persist in thus talking, 
I will leave the carriage.' 

The man turned about in Ids seat and stared 
at her, and burst into a roar of laughter. 

'Well I this is rare, and you his wife ! ' 

Bladys did not speak, her lips turned white, 
land.* shudder passed through her at a 
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thought which trarerMd li«r brain. H«r 
•TQ8 were fixed on th« flapping mane of tha 
trotting horto. Abraham, tnlky at balnj? 
nnable to engage her in cnnTersation* or 
to interest her in his narratiret, fell into 
sUeQce. 

Qnestions rose in the mind of Bladys as 
babbles in fermenting wine* jet not a word 
passed over her lips. At length the condition 
of nncertainlj in which she was became nn- 
endurable, and she said, hesitatingly, in a low 
voice, without withdrawing her eyes from the 
straw-colonred mane: 'Yonr name is not 
Thomas Abraham P ' 

'It is Abraham. My father was called 
Thomas. I might hare called myself Thomsoo, 
being an Englishman, or Ap Thomas had 1 
b^n Welsh.' 

' Ton hare another name ? ' 

• Tes ; I am Abraham Jarrock.* 
'And he— Luke Francis f ' 
•The Master?' 

' Tes ; the Master/ 
'WhatofhimP* 

*Ha8 he also another same to Lnkf 
Francis?' 

* These be his Christian names/ 

' I thought as much. And what is his sur- 
name ? ' 

The fellow hesitated. Then he shrugged 
a shoulder, whipped the horse, and said: 
• Onion/ 

Bladys made no remark 

A long pause followed. 

Then again she spoke. 

' Ton are his serrant P ' 

' On no account. I am his assistant. 

• In what trade ? ' 

« That yon shall learn presently. He laid 
it on me as an obligation to keep sUenoe. Bat 
be not concerned. When we reaon Shrewsbury 
yo;i shall know all/ 

She said no more. 

After awhile the day began to close. They 
were approaching their destination. The road 
was no longer without traiBc. They passed 
the half-ruined Abbey, and here a crowd was 
assembled in an open space before the west 
front of the stately church. It was watching 
the proceedings of some workmen, 

Abraham chuckled and, nudging Bladys, 
said : * Dost know what they are about ? Pre- 
paring for to-morrow. The woman will be 
burnt there — she I told you of, child, who 
married one man and lored another/ 

Then they crossed the ' English Bridge ' 
ever the Severn, and saw the town, with its 
walls and old houses, and church towers rising 
steeply beyond the red river. 

Abraham drew his hat down so as to oonoeal 
his face. 

A drift of men in lirery bearing white wands 
went by. 

* There goes the sherilF attended by his 
javelin men: we must move aside,' said 
Jarrock ; ' he goes to inspect the place of 
execution/ 

The street was alive with people following 
the sheriff and his retinue, or hanging round 
a ballad singer, or clustering toge&er to dis* 
cuss some point of interest or controversy. 

A woman was bawling out the information 
that she had for lale the last confession of the 
murderess, price one penny, the whole set 
forth in rhyme. 

Then she chanted in a cracked voice : 
Come ftll yon f«e)iog-hMrted Christians, wh«r«T«r joa 

▲ttontion give to these few linee. and listen nato ne. 

It's of a oruel murder to 70a I will onfold ; 

The bare rvoital o( ihe none will make your blood nm 

. oold. 
Confined within a lonely oell with sorrow thus op* 

pressed. 
The very thought of what I've done deprives ne of my 

rest. 
Within this dark and gloomy oell in the oonnty gaol I 

lie. 
Tor mardering of my hnshaod dear I am oondemned 

todiel 

The clog in the street ocoaskmed by tb« 



pattage of tha tharifl wm xamored; Janook 
drpva on. The atreet bad ascended 1 now it 
descended rapidly. Tba walls and maohioola- 
tions of tha Castle rose against the evening 
sky, and the glow of departing daylight mada 
the red walls doubly red. 

Abraham pointed to the town gate, below 
the Castle, a gate with a chamber above it 
and over that, in a sort of tower, a large belL 
At the side of the gate was a door. 

' Step down,' said Jarrock ; 'your heme is 
here— here in the Hangman's house I ' 

Then follows a aeries of grim adven- 
tures in which Bladvs it more or less 
entangled. She revolts against her mar- 
riage, and steadily resolres that with the 
ceremony (illegal be it known) the con- 
nection shall begin and end. Fate 
stands her in rery good stead here, for 
the very next day, having to attend 
on the unhappy woman who is oon- 
demned to be burnt at the stake, an 
act of pitying compassion towa^s the 
victim rouses public indignation against 
the law and its administrators, and the 
hangman and his assistants barely 
escape with their lives. It is unnecessary 
to follow the story in detail ; but we may 
hint that a brighter &rte is in reserve for 
the heroine, and after a brief period of 
tribulation and imcertainty in which her 
husband's mother does her best to secure 
forthegirlherson'sprofessionalattentions, 
vice is amph" discomfited, and love rightly 
bestowed affords lavish compensation for 
the oppression and danger that spring 
from the ill-fated game of bowls with 
Bladys as the prize. Mr. Barinff-Gould 
acknowledges a certain indebte£iess to 
Jokai's ' 'Breitj Michal ' for the idea of 
an executioner seeking a wife where he 
and his profession are unknown, and also 
to a recent visit to Shropshire f orthe local 
colour and incidents wtiich stand out so 
clearly and give character and force to 
the narrative. 

Perpetua is altogether smoother and 
more restful, although villainy isnot want- 
ing in its pages ; but there'is a curious 
similarity between them in the sacrifice of 
women, m one case to the law and in the 
other to religious convictions. Perfetua 
is a story of early Christianity. It is set 
in Nimes in jld. 213, and deali with the 
martyrdom of a young girl who is rescued 
at the outset, when^she is thrown as a 
sacrifice to the river god, Nemausus, by 
a yoimg nobleman of Ntmes. Unhappily, 
one of the followers of the new fBith^ a 
hot-headed zealot, filled with misguided 
enthusiasm, mutilates the statue of the 
river god. The rescue of the destined 
sacrifice might have been passed over, 
but this flagrant challenge stirs up the 
town against the Christians, with the re- 
sult th^ many of their number, includii^ 
Perpetua, who surrenders herself to save 
her mother, are sent to the amphitheatre 
to satiate the natural appetites of wild 
beasts and the unnatural appetites of 
beasts equally wild, who take this sort <tf 
thing in the way of a holiday diversion. 
One of the best things in the work is the 
account of the incarceration and escape 
of the aged and timorous Baudillas from 



pfison, but space *nravients our footing 
sufficient of it to do ICr. Baring-OoiS 
adequate justice. The narrative is fnllcl 
interest, which is intensified by tLe 
author's picturesque and graphic pre- 
sentation of it 
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BT JOHAS Ln. 

KoTHnra strikes us so f orciUr in the 
novels and plays that hail from ttprtimti 
Europe as the broad diitermce that 
appears to exist between the ideas sad 
interests of the nuiddle classes abroad 
and those of the same class in our own 
country. In their hold on abstract ideu 
of social existence, in the general up. 
heaval of established beliefs, they m 
represented to us as having taken sereial 
steps in advance of people in the ssas 
rank of life in Enguma. Among ni, it 
is in the middle class that convention 
still holds undisputed sway. The boor* 
seois is the stickler for old rules, tbi 
firm supporter of well-established 171- 
tems of life. Ibsen and his foUowen 
represent the northern family of the 
same rank as a step at least further on. 
His middle dass is lost in a maze <tf new 
and half-formed scepticisms, and of 
ideals not realised or ready for practioe. 
So also, in Niohe, are the doctor and hii 
family, whose careers we follow under 
the guidance of the Norwegian writer, 
Jonas Lee. All this talk about 'will- 
inspiration,' ' artistic expression,' ' lenti* 
ment' and 'vocation,' comes oddty from 
the lips of the insig^iificant woman who 
is the doctor's wife. When she and her 
children begin to converse we feel, li](B 
the bewildered father of the family, that 
the whole house is * ablaze with phiwi.' 
True, the mother has cauffht her in- 
spiration from her children, but she hia 
but half assimilated their ideas, and thef 
sit upon her awkwardly, like a cloak thit 
does not fit. She hardly Imows how to 
use them to advantage better than the 
doctdr Imnaelf , who protests his indep^- 
dence of the whole system, and tskei 
refuge in paroxysms of race and vebonent 
dissent. The cynicism of the story con- 
sists in his championship of a son not s 
shade less unpnncipled than the one 
with 'ideals,' but whose tendendes lead 
him along the more conventional and 
well understood path of business speca- 
lation. As a study of characters unlib 
our own, Nidbe is interesting, but w« 
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pfe heaTen thanki m we read that our 
natkm has, aa a whole, been endowed 
with a less irascible temperament, and 
does not Ure, aa do these northern bour- 
geoisie, upon the borders of a perpetual 
hjDJlj earthquake. 

BY XB8. ALSXAKDim. 

The lady's maid who is transformed into 

t peeress is, like the governess who 

marries the heir to!her employer's title 

iod property, a little out of date. It is, 

after aU, only a modernised form of the 

Cinderella story. Mrs. Alexander, how- 

erer, still holdjs it to be an admissible 

form of plot, and has trotted it out again 

in Barbara, Lady'$ Maid and Peere$$, 

though she keeps back her trump card 

for the final throw, and does not demand 

that our whole attention should be 

absorbed by the duchess in disguise. In 

fiiet. we pay little heed to Barbara, who 

erinoes no particular srmptoms of half • 

digested nobility as she cuts out and 

n^es her young mistress's clothes, but 

behares, on the whole, like a respectable 

and well-brought-up young woman of 

the middle dass. We need not say that 

bar inherent aristocracy shines forth as 

•oon as she attains her true position. 

In the meantime we follow the fortunes 

of her young mistress, a girl reared 

under the severe discipline of a saving 

nuuden aunt» with a tranauil interest, 

without an^ expectation that a family 

revolution is to be carried out h^ the 

lady's maid. We are more occupied in 

the disputes of the rival lovers who 

aspire to the hand of her mistress, than 

in watching Barbara sewing on buttons. 

The family kbwyer alone holds the threads 

that win unravel the familv plot, and 

throws out flundnr hints oi interest in 

the ladv's maid that do not seem war- 

nnted by her position. Neither as re- 

guds the -glot nor its working out does 

the author show great originality in this, 

her latest novel 



BT ▲. J. DAWSOV. 

Middh 0reyne$9 is a strong and clever 
itory whidi is marred omy by such 
extraordinary carelessness in the telling 
that we can only marvel at the nature 
^ frequency of the blunders. If Mr. 
Dawson'« genius is of the type that 
<3nmot descend to the pettf details of 
Ms craft, he would do well to enlist 
^ friendly services of the printers' 
wsders. Mr. Dawson sins even to the 
6xt«it of misusing the word 'caviare' 
with irritating noquency, and, worse 
"till, he spells it with two r's. To turn 
to the actual story, we have a much more 
pleasant duty b^ore us. Many of the 
*<3c&es and incidents are set in the 
Australian backwoods, and here Mr. 
Pawaon is at his best. The plot, too, 
^ tt singularly powerful and direct, and 
^ in it a great measure of originality. 
It shows how (^ nmi who has 'gone 
Wfft; and has left hii country for bis 



country's p^ood, returns incognito to aid 
his son m overcoming an inherited 
defect — a 'grey streak' in character — 
that threatens to, and eventuallv does, 
ruin his career. The son is a dashing 
and brilliant Member who is rapidly 
rising to be a power in the House, and 
it is in the character of secretary that 
the cynical and hlatS bushman, whose 
weakness is whisky, neat and frequent, 
does his utmost to oppose the fatal 
tendency his son has inherited. The 
attempt is a dismal fttilure, and Bar- 
ley goes back to the bush more 
cynical than ever, and with an even 
greater taste for debauch. The minor 
tragedy of Bobert Darley's downfall is 
compensated for in the success of his 
brotner, who has the Bohemian instincts 
of his &ther, balanced by a steadiness 
and force totally laokmg in his more 
brilliant brother. Will Darley has our 
sjrmpathy all the way through, and his 
struggle and triumph and the very plea- 
sant development of his love affair are 
gratifying compensations for the some- 
what mon>id atanosphere which envelops 
the lives of his father and brother. There 
is plenty of life and action in Middle 
OreyneBi, and Mr. Dawson would have 
done even better with it had he eschewed 
'fine writing,* and made of it a ' simple 
story simply told.' Carelessness is a 
weight^r hiandicap to brilliancy, but it 
has no influence on the real inteiest and 
entertainment idf orded by the story itself. 

BY VBAHK MATUSW. 

A Child ih the Temple is a clever and 
effective little story, in which a wild 
Irishman, his kinsman, and two ladies, 
also of Irish parentage, play the leading 
parts. The hero, Lury ^momas, is 
reminiscent of Mr. Benson's ' Babe B. A.' 
in manv respects. He is a weak andfop- 
nish little man, and, teUinff his stor^ in the 
nrst person as he does, ne is easily able 
to convince us that he is a fool, imtil out 
of his own mouth we are able to convict 
him of a pose which does not belong to 
him, ably tnough he seems to sustain it. 
After a brief introduction, in which we 
are permitted an insight into life on an 
Irish estate in a bad state of decay, we 
pick the hero up in his chambers in the 
Temple, where ne is alternately fooling 
with a pet terrier and submitting to 
plunder at the hands of a brother student, 
liany is really a very good feUow, despite 
his inches, or want of them, and his 
affectations, and he is shrewd and 
humorous withal. For instance, rumin- 
ating over the graveyard in the Temple, 
he remarks: 'The old Templars lie in 
the round church of the knights, and the 
young ones in the neighbouring Law 
Courts.' A Child in the Temple is 9o 
slight that there is hardly enough of it 
to engage serious attention ; it is a story 
in silhouette, in fact ; but the interest is 
admirably developed and sustained, and, 
prosaic as the surroundings cm, there is 
^uite a wealth of sensation in th^ curious 



experiences of this legal prototype of 
the Cambridge 'Babe' we have before 
alluded to. To compare the book with 
Mr. Mathew's racy delineations of life 
in the Emerald Isle is to do the 
work serious injustice, and at the same 
time to submit it to an unfair test. 
Originality and imexpectedness are the 
chief charms of the new story, and for 
these <|ualities we can confidently recom- 
mend it to our readers. 



BY HSKBBBT O. MCILWUlfX. 

The Jhnlighl Beef consists of three 
particularly able and vigorous stories of 
Australian life. The first, which gives 
the book its title, is a most convincing 
account of the experiences of a couple of 
young fellows who abandon sheep- 
farming and go prospecting after gold. 
They find it alter terrible hardships, and 
abandon it to save their Uves, for in the 
joy of discovery one of them allows the 
contents of the precious water-sack to 
escape away into the sand, and a prompt 
retreat barely suffices to save one life. 
The other is sacrificed, and the ' Twilight 
Beef ' is raided and worked, but for the 
profit of neither. ' The Poet of Dead- 
Morse Flat' is the story of a literary 
'boom' that is fostered and carried 
through to while away a period of deadly 
depression, and to g^tify a passion for 
jokmg of the practical order. It is a 
superb hoax, and is told in a spirited and 
powerful manner, which brings the thing 
home to the reader. ' Cran^ Jim,' the 
shepherd* whose inspiration springs 
from rum, lives for us in Mr. Mc- 
nwaine's pages, as do the waggish 
mineral-water manufacturer and his 
friend, who engineer the plot to their 
own ultimate regret. 'The Bedvilisation 
of Mr. Smytii' is occupied with the 
rebellion of a curate who first proceeds 
bv force of arms against a camp bully of 
gigantic stature, uien gets overcome by 
Uquor, and finally succumbs to the 
attractions of a local beauty. The story 
is tragedy, with some lighter shades to it, 
and is an effective balance to the volume. 
Mr. Mcllwaine has humour and under- 
standing, and his brief nervous passages 
display promise of no mean order. Aus- 
tralia will be well served if he follows up 
7^ Twilight Beef yrith further sketches of 
unconsidered phases of life in the land 
of goldfields and mutton. 

BY MOBLBY BOBBBTS. 

Thrilling, indeed, is The Adventure of 
the Broad Arrow. Mr. Morley Boberts 
has written no more brilliant book Two 
men who search for gold in Australia, and 
nearly die of hunger and thirst and too 
much sandstorm, are the leading figures. 
At last they find a field that out-Klon- 
dikes Klondike, which eventually makes 
them opulent beyond expression. But 
before making this discovery they have 
to do with one of the strangest com- 
munities of hybrid natives on record—a 
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tribe of semi-English head-hunters, 
descended from a convict who had 
become weaiT of life in civilisation. The 
prospectors (one was a nobleman and the 
other a baker) had all kinds of ill-luck. 
There was a billabong, for instance, which 
played the mischief with them. A billa- 
bong is one of Australia's contrarieties, a 
creek which flows out of a river instead 
of into a river, and dries up or dis- 
appears at each end, leaving desolate the 
mariner who would seek bigger water. 
* Thirst delusions ' form the subject of an 
admirable chapter, comparable to the 
powerful description of Kirry's agony of 
waiting in ' The Manxman.' 

Three new volumes of the careful 
translation of Balzac's novels bring the 
series, so far, up to twenty-three 
volumes. SerapkUa is a I^orwegian 
story, in which Balzac ma3sQ% skilful and 
sympathetic use of Swedenborgian 
mysticism. Minna and , Wilfrid, the 
pair of pious lovers, are a pleasant change 
after the author's many studies of rascal- 
dom. The Seamy Side of History is 
another story that might be put into a 
Sunday-school library, Madame de la 
Chanterie, the heroine, is the moving 
spirit of a League of Consolation to help 
what have since been called 'the 8ub« 
m^:;ged tenth.' The book is not one of 
the author's best. Cousin Betty is, but 
it is certainly not a Stmday-8ch<M)l book. 
It is a daring study of an, immoral and 
calculating married womaUi who» with 
the ooxmivrmoe of a base^minded hus- 
band, trades on the folly of her Ipvers. 
In scarcely any of his books has Balzao 
so concentrated hi$ peculiar genius on 
the story, and avoided padding and xtroify. 
vant episodes. 



SHAEESPBABE THE BOX.# 



Mb. W. J. BoLFB has made himself respon- 
sible for another book of Shakeepeariana— a 
hook, that is to say^ which, while it does 
not add an^rthing to onr knowledge of the 
dramatist^ is written from a new and 
definite standpoint. We have quite recently 
had a book on Shake&peare as a Puritan, 
and another on Shakespeare the Archer. 
Mr. Bolfe has an easier task in proving that 
Shakespeare was a boy. What he has done 
is to glean fromtheaclaiowledsed authorities 
concerning the England of toat time just 
wl|at were the customs and manners 
of the people, and then to imagine young 
Shakespeare surrounded by them. There 
is every probability that Shakespeare fished, 
that he hunted (we know that he poaohed), 
hawked, played hide-and-seek and blind- 
man's-buff, fowled^en gaged in cook-fighting, 
delighted in bear-baiting and schoolmaster 
baiting/and generally enjoyed himself after 
the manner of his kind. Therefore Mr. 
Rolfe describes these pastimes under the 
conditions in which they existed at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and in so doing 
contrives to give a very fair picture of what 
Shakespeare's boyhood must have been. 
That is all the book amounts to ; there is 

* Shakespeare the ^j. B7 W. J. Bolfo, Litt.D. 
WiUi ?orty-one IU««ti»tioiui. (ObattQ mxA Windos, 50,) | 



nothing about Shakespeare the indiridual 
"in it, except where, now and then, the 
author qootes very happily some passage 
that inoioates the dramatist's, familiarity 
with certain phases of life. An intemeting 
fact mentioned by Mr. Bo}f e on p. 105 is that 
Shakespeare's quotation from Tersno^ in 
* The Taming of the Shrew (I. i. 67) is in the 
modified form in which it is found in the 
Sententiss PueriUes, a book in use in schools 
of those days, containing brief sentences 
from many authors, including moral and 
religions passages intended for the use of 
the boys on saints' days. . This, foy the 
way, drives another nail in the coffin of the 
Baconian theory,, foi* it is not conceivable 
that so fi^reat a scholar as Bacon would fail 
to go to the original text. Mr, ftolfei's book 
shows a close acquaintance with the text 
of Shakespetfre, and will afford pleasant 
reading to those who delight to try to 
imagine Shakespeajre,^ ' man and boy,' tread- 
ing the quiet dales and lanes and woods 
all oblivions of hia f utojc^ fame. 



PSXCHOLOaX AN© PHILOSOPHX.* 

(1) THl;^ is called ^ seventh edition, but it 
is virtually a new book. The first edition 
was published seventeen years ago, and 
since then a vast amount of valuable work 
has been done by the leading psychologists 
of Enrox>e and America. The results of 
such work have, as we can testify, been 
carefully utilised by Mr. Byiand in the 
interests of the less-advatioed st&dent, and 
his oonmaot text-book, within its limits, is 
now weU abreast of the pi-esent state of 
knowledge. We .find in this book the same 
mierits as in his 'Logic,' noticed by us last 
year — ^his lucid style, his familiarity with 
the subject, i^d his akill in. te^hiag it. But 
against this credit side we must this tiqie 
debit some scattered instances of inatten- 




tion 5), 'How would yot detdre a conscious 
and an nnooniicions state?' this should 
surely be define.; (p. 130), the last s^enee 
but one is imperfect ;|(p. 70), an agly repeti- 
tion, * the »revaiZi»gr emotional tone prevail^, 
ing';(v, 69), 'Dr. W. K Cai-penter* should 
probably be Dr. W. B, 0. ; and some other 
trifling matters. 

(2) M. Bibot is a Professor in the^ColleM 
of France, and stands at the head of the 
psyoh<^ogists of that oonntry. The subject 
of his book is one that was ripe and waitixig 
for exhaustive treatment, and this, from 
the author's point of view, it duly receives. 
Modem writers who had previously dealt 
with the subject may be arranged in two 
schools, which may be called the psycho- 
logical and the physiological. According 
to the former, 

An emotional state subjected to analysis 
yields the foUowingresult :-^i) An intelleo* 
tual state^ peroepticn, 0r ides, as a startiag'> 
point {^g^ a piece of bad news, r tetriiymff 
app-ftrition, an injury received) ; (ii) a state 
of feeling, tbe emotion (sorrow, anger, fear) ; 
(iii) the organic [corporal or phyeiologlcalj 



*(1) Psyoboloffj : An Introductoij Manual for the 
Use or Students. By F. Bjland, ar.A. (George BeU 
andSoBa. is.6d.) 

(2) The PsyoholoflT of the Emotioni. ByTh. BIbot. 
* Contemporary Soieooe Sedei.' (Walter 8oott» Led. 
60.) 

(3) Introdneiion to PhUoeopliT : A Handbook for 
Studeata^ Br Oawald SaJpei Tranelated bj W. B* 
Pillsbury and E. B, Titobener* (Swan fioautnaolitia 
l«idCO..|:.W, 66.) ^ 



states and moTements resulting from this 
emotion. 

Bnt a dozen or more yean agoProf^ssor 
W^ James in Bnghuid and Laage in Den^ 
mavkt after independent investigatioi^ 
reversed the order of (iL) and <iiL): they 
thought they had found that toe organio 
or physiological phenomena are the primary 
factor in Emotion, and the mental state or 
states are the Teenlt rather than the cause 
thereof; or, as James (more soherly hers 
than in some other places) puts it, ' Tbe 
hodily changes follow directly the pereep' 
turn of the exciting faet» and our fseling of 
the some, ohangos as they occur u the 
emotion.' This theory is snhetantiaHy the 
baais of Bibot*s copious exposition « and be 
is the first to maintain that the tbeoiy 
'applies to the tolioU region of the emo- 
tionsZ-^to fear, anger, love, hate, sympathr, 
religion, seethetics, and all else of the kind; 
and that it is supported negatively by the 
phenomena of abnormal caees in whioli 
patients are suiBering from decay or loss ef 
mental and nerre powec. The a&tbor's 
material and treatm^ are highly inteie^ 
ing, and we hare read the book -with Jraea 
pleasure^ Ko doubt tho psychologiail 
school will find something to say on their 
own Side : thejr will prabi3>ly still mtuntam 
that Emotion is something more ths^ and 
not altogether the same as, a 'feeling ef 
the bodily ohaagee,' as James says. 

<d) Professor Kiilpe's ^Intreduotion' if 
a masterly survey of the whole reahnef 
Philosc^hy. . It stands towards this sulject 

! pretty nearly as Wundt's 'Outlines' 
noticed by us in April last) stands towardi 
Psychology. The beginner who attacks it 
will at first be appallcKcl by the number s^d 
abstruseness ox the questions disomsed 
tmder its title, and perhaps disheartened by 
diaoovmng-^-ftiid a whdeseme dkeoreiyi 
isr*how little w0 know, or at present oaa 
know, of the essential nature of anything^ 
even of material Uiings which seem to men 
so reaL ' Fortunate^ for our oomf ort| 
phllosophio uncertainty ia checkmated by 
the tacit ^assumptions of practical lif^ 
which indeed invade Philosophy itself : 

The Kantian epistemology holds^ and holdf 
oorrectly, not only that we cannot say any 
tUng definite aboat the qtnlKy of thingt4n- 
themselves, but alsp that we do not stmi 
know whether or not they exists naverths- 
less it distinctly assumes their existence, 
and makes them the causes of our sensationf . 



In daily life a similar disregard of Fhilo- 
sonhy ia shown in respect of varion 
other questions of still higher interest,— 
the question, e.g,, whether or not there is • 
mental entity or 'mind-substance' under* 
lying mental phenomena ; and the greater 
question of the existence of Qod, the theo- 
retical arguments for which were Bsm* 
le^lj destroyed by £ant^ who thus|^ 
the expected answer to Zophar's iBqai^» 
' Canst thou by searching find out God r 
l^Tevertheless, to i^ose questions an affirm" 
ative answer is generally taken for granted. 

Professor Kiupe carefully, though brieflr, 
discusses the doctrines of the ohiet sohooit 
of philosophy, and pronounces very 
judicious yerdiots npcm disputable pointi* 
In particular, we are glad to see seven 
paoes devoted to an acute criticism of 
• jifonism '—a hypothesis whose value has 
never seemed to us. to correspond to the 
rather loud claims made on its behalf. 

We will only add a word of acknowledg- 
ment to the translatora i<^U(kmf csrefoi 
^d ereu elegant rendering V IL 
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HASH OB BlBOWNINO* 



A flO^rfiWHAT surpriBing Brovmini 
Booh has made its' ftppearance. Though not 
the first of its kind, it ib rendered unique bj 
the abundance of its errors. ' Metre is 
mutilated, punctuation is ignored, and 
Bjllables are dropped or added. The first 
Btn maj be expiated, but i;he others are 
unpardonable, for fi rowningmispunctuated 
and misquoted Is not Browning at all. 
The crime of the chopper is in evidence 
on many pages. Three quotations from 

• Paracelsus ' are given consecutively, and 
all are misshapen. Stately lines are carved 
inlo prosy little lengths. Extracts from 
•Saul,' *A Blot on the 'Sc5utcheon,' and 
' Summnm Bonum * are also misprinted in 
tkiB manner, while the distinctive metre of 
'One Word More* suffers severely, one 
line being cut sharply in two. But to pass 
to the more heinous offences. The absence 
of marks of exclamation and interrogation 
is most noticeable. A verse tvGm* By the 
Fireside,' which Browning endowed with 
three notes of ejaculation, is printed with 
peninrious periods and poverty-stricken 
commas. The same feeble signs take the 
place of question marks in quotations from 
•Andrea del Sarto,* 'The Statue and the 
Bust,' • One Way of Love,' * Oleon/ and 
other poems. The celebrated couplet from 

* Timers Revenges * is ineffectitely rendered 

th«S! 

There may be heaven— there may be heU, 
Meantime there is our earth here — well. 

How emasculated ihisappeiurfl beside the 
original: 

(There may be hssven ; there must be hsU } 
•Maszitime, there is our sairth hcre-^well ! 

Several cases of misplaced apostrophes 
have also to be recorded, viz., 'And the 
little less and what world's aWay,' * When 
the long, dark winter evtmn§^e come.' We 
imagine that readers unfamiliar with the 
great poet will hardly know what to make 
of some of the misquoted extracts. Two 
lines from * A Lover's Quarrel ' — 

Where the sunflowera blow 
In a solid glow 

are made auite prosaio by the substitutioa 
of the wora * row ' for ' glow/ 

What thing could my werds expressed, 

O my love, my all, my one J— 

may seem a little mysterious at first, but it 
is readily understood when one recalls that 
the poet wrote 'they' instead of 'thing.' 

The meamerizer, Snowj 
With his hand's first sweep 
Puts all the earth to sleep-^ 

jars on the ear of the reader who knows 
that the third line of the extract shonld 
correspond to the second, and that as 
Browning wrote it the line was 'Puts the 
earth to sleep.' Lovers of ' A Grammarian's 
Faneral' will be amused at' t^s higb-man ' 
and 'that low- man,' as the hvphen-loirer 
who manufactured the volume has written. 
We must protest aeunst the deformed 
veriions' giten of Pippa's sons (page 
3d), and of the first verse of 'By the Fire* 
side' (page 154). One would have thought 
that with the seventeen-^Tolunoo edition of 
Browning's works to pick from a different 
exttaet mighi have been leond for eaol 
day oi the year^ but there aire no less than 
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four ' doublets ' — ^Maroh S and Maroh ^ 
nre alike, April 2 and May 7, May 11 and 
June 18, and September 7 ahd l^ovember 1. 
One of these extracts is credited first to^' The 
3?]ighib of the Duchess* and next to 'Pippa 
Passes^; another is credited to 'Onild 
Boland ' and ' Childe Roland ' respectively. 
Most curious and disgusting of all, how- 
ever, are the two references (pages 38 and 
94) to I>€ Chuiivw. Beside this; Buoh 
Vagaries in titles as ^ Two in a Gampagna ' 
and 'Master Hnaheg of Saxe-Gotha' are 
comparatively mud. 



M. TAINB'8 FBANCB.* 

Ebabbbs of M. Taine's ' Notes surl'Angle- 
terre ' will welcome this volume, in which 
his swift eharacterisation, his eye for types 
and for the salient features of a scene, and 
his penetrating judgments upon social, 
economic, and intelleetual conditionJs are 
applied to his own country as in the earlier 
volume they were exercised upon ours. The 
book is the outcome of observations jotted 
down in bis notebook in the journeys 
which, during three successive years, he 
made throughout France in his capaciif as 
examiner for admbsion to the milituy 
school at Saint Gyr. It is the Frapoe of 
the Second Empire which he here portrays, 
many of the features of which were swept 
away hj the cataclysm of the War. 
Provincial France, however, remains, spite 
of the changes in administration and poli- 
tical outlook, much the same to-day as 
when the sketches, taken $ur le vif, were 
first jottM down. The Englishman, 
accordingly, who wants to know how his 
next-door neighbour thinks and how he 
lives, can' hardly do better than possess 
himself of tbis pen-and-ink sketch' of him, 
done by an artist so splendidly traified and 
•0 absokrtidly impartial. 

The feature in the work which jrfll, 
perhaps, most strike the outsider, is the 
testimony 1;>ome in it to the overwhelming 
power of Gatholioism in France. Ooming 
from a man who himself stood outside its 
influence, the impression bf it which per* 
vades the whole book is the more poweirul. 
M. Taine did not like clericalism, but he 
returns again and again to the sense of its 
all»*psrvading authority in France. 

Ws do no4 consider all this in Paris. We 
live in a little world of cuHored and intellec- 
tosl BospUoa, and lose sight ol the vast 
public, the vast France. What can the blaok- 
coated, well-gloved provinoial tradesman, 
official, nobleman, country gentleman, or 
landowner be expected to read? Next to 
nothing. They are outside our sphere. The 
clerical net is spread in these stagnant 
marshes. 

They have no excitement, no mental stimu- 
lus. Beligion, with its pomps and associa- 
tions, the weight of traditioi^ the never- 
ending solemn Litany, draw them back into 
the old routine. 
Again: 

It is to be remembered that our attraction 
to ideas, our epcKiulative zeal, our Parisian 
^Hiriosity, our philosophy and liberalism, are 
.confined to a few heads for a few years at a 
time. AH this interests us between nineteen 
and twenty-five. A certain number of eccen- 
trics are bitten for the rest of tbeir lives, but 
the others, who are the vast maiority, sud- 
denly fall'baek into a life of aetoJities. '1^ 
interest and special business,' says the notary* 

•7oani«yf ThroUf h Vtwoe, B/ Q. T4ne. (T. Fisher 
Vvmhu 7a8d.> 



the peasant, and the ahxxpkeefpeT, 'is to liye» 
<to make money, to put some of it by, to givo 
my son a leg-up in the world, to dress my 
wife, to buy a bit of land i oonssquently I. 
must make friends of the policemen and th9 
priMs, who protect all these interests against 
dangerous people and dangerous doctrines.' ' 

The priests, he says, keep their hold on 
the women all their lives. The men break 
away in young manhood, but come back 
after marriage, drawn in by the weight d 
family association. But the French reli- 
gion is not, he asserts, an inward one. 

It is a special charaoteristio of the Churoh 
in France that it is a temporal institution and. 
a machinery of Government. The religious 
Sentimettt, properly so called, the moral, 
mystic, artistic feeling such as one sees in 
Germany, in Italy and in England, is almost 
non-existent, and at best spasmodic and 
rudimentary. The main thing is the feeling 
of docility, the necessity of conforming to 
certain rules and forming certain habits, an 
acquies4jence of the reason in the working of a 
beautiful machinery and a regular organita« 
tion, with unity in the sense that Bossuet 
enjoined. 

Hk judgments on France, as a whole, 
are the reverse of flattering. 

I find myself ooming back again and again 
to this idea : that France is a democracy of 
peasants and working-men under a motherly 
adsainlstration, with a reetrioted town popu- 
lation that lives cheaply and grows rusty, and 
with needy officials who are on the look out 
lor promotion and never take root. 

Of this democracry he, in another place* 
Expresses himself in the following pessi- 



l^e further! ^ K0» the more I am. convinced 
of the downwMrd tendency of our demoeraoy. 
Its atmosphere is fatal to men of high stand- 
ing and wide culture ; we have monstrosities 
and powerful machines,, nothing more ; we 
rest on a mere foundation of respectabilities i 
we have reached an i^eal, but it is a poor 
ideal. 

He turns often a regretful eye to the 
social and public life of England. Thus, 
speaking ox French corruption and favori- 
tism, h^says: 

To this day you do not gain admission to 
the public journals if yen have no friends 
upon them. In England, on the contrary, 
my friend 0—- told me that yon could never 
thank an editor lor inserting an artiele i it 
would annoy him. Carlyls, in his life of John 
Stirling, quotes a letter of Sir Robert Peel to 
the editor of Th€ Times, and the reply that 
was sent. This is the land of favours, but 
the other is the land of justice. 

The bookis, however, by no means occupied 
merely or budnly by social and polittcal 
oomparisens of this order. Muqh of its 
ch^Ea lies in its ezqaisite delineations of 
natural sceneir, in au the varieties which. 
France offers irom the forests of ^Brittany 
to the glowing (skies of Provence, and of 
the architectural, antiquarian, and artistio 
treasures scattered throughout the country, 
which M. Taine discusses with the know* 
ledgd and enthusiasm of the thorough 
connoisseur. The work would doubtless 
l^aye baeia lass sketohy had M. Taine ilTed- 
to revise it. 'Taken as it is, however, fresh 
from his notebooks as he left them, it is 
full of sap and verve, a living picture of a 
tame which has indeed ^aseea away, \jit 
the main features of which, embedded' as 
they are ih the national diaraoter, may be 
regatded as {permanent. The volume is 
emDelliahed with aome exquisite engravings 
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MB. G. T. CONGBBVE'S 
WORT ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
I« whioh m dftelUd 
TiM Ommm. STMvtoM, PromM, sad BaeotMfol 
Tkwtmwito/ thto Sooom of SiucUad.— With hmcIj 

Tmar Haadred 0mm of Cor*. Alao 

On COUGH. A8THl€A,BB0NCHITIS.4c.,4c. 

Tks Book w*Uh4$ont poH ft- pr ONE BBILUBQ, by 

iho AvAhor, Coom£o Lodgt, Pnikham, London, 8.S. 



fllHACKBBAY HOTEL 

-*- (TwmrtmkwcmU 

FACIUa TJU BRITISH UUBEUM, 
UBBAT BCT8SELL STREET, LOKDOV. 

Tbto nomlf-onotod and eomaodkmt Hotel will, it is 
btliovod, moot tbo T«<iairoin«]ita of tboio who dMir* 
aH th« ooiiTMilooeef «od adTMiUfM of tho Iftif«r 
mod«ro llo«iiMd hotels at siiodorsto ehargss. 

Psssnof sr lift. ElsotUc light in sU looms. Bath- 
toona on STsrj floor. 

Spaeiona Dinlog, Drawinfr, Wriftinir. Baadlnf and 
Smoking Boo«a. An Floors Firaprool; ParfsotSnni- 



ktion. Niirht Portsr. 
Fw Tariff and T0Bt%fnoniaX9po9tfr$o on ApjAiovtion, 
Tmimqratkic Addmss : ' ThaokaraT, London.' 
Propristor- J. TBU8LOVB. 



AMES CLABEE and 
PUBLICATIONS. 

FORTHCOMINa BOOKS. 



CO.'S 



THE BIBLE STOBT. Be-told for 
Toung Paopla. O d Tsatamsnt Storj hj Prof. 
W. H. BKlf NBTT. and the New Toitament 
Storj bj Prof. W. F. ADBHBY, Ss. Od. 

THE VICAB OF LANGTHWAITE. A 
Novsl. Bj LILY WATbON. 5s. 

SCO WCBOPT STOBIES. By John Aok- 

WOBTH. 6s. 
UNKNOWN TO HBBSBLFx A Norel. 

Bj LAUBIE LAN8FELDT. 6s. 
ON LONDON STONES : A NoTel. By 

CATHEBINE MABCH (CABL 8WBBONA). 

Of. 

AUNT AGATHA ANN; and Other 
Ballads. Bj MABT B. MANHBR8, Author 
of ' The Bishop and ths Oatsrpillar.' Is. 

THE DUTCH IN THE MEDWAY: A 
Story of ths Tims of Oharlss II. With Intro- 
dastion by S. B. Obockbr. SS. 6d. 

THE FAIBT STEPMOTHEB. ByEMA 
QBAY. Is. 

filCALL BOOM 09 BBXAT SUBJECTS. 
Pott 8to, in booknun oloth, priss Is. 6d. saoh* 

1. "OY GEOBGE MATHESON. D.D. 

•*^ WOBDS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

ISocond Edition (computing 5,000 ooptM). 

2. "DYJ1MESMAETINEAU.D.D.J).C.L. 
•*^ PAITH THE BEGINNING, SELF- 

SUBBENDEB THE FULFILMENT 
OF THE SPIBITUAL LIFE. 

[SMOad BdiNoa (oo»pl«»in9 6,000 oopitt). 

8. "O Y J. M. WHITON, Ph.D. 
•*-^ BECONSIDERATIONS & 

BEINFOBCEMENTS. 
4. "D Y CHABLES A. BEBBY, D.D. 
•*-^ MISCHIEVOUS GOODNESS, 

AND OTHEB PAPEBS. 

6. "OY JOHN PULSPOED, D.D. 
•*-^ THE JEALOUSY OF GOD, 

AND OTHEB PAPEBS. 
e. "OY MABCUS DODS. D.D. 

•" HOW TO BECOME LIKE CHBIST. 
AND OTHEB PAPEBS. 

7. "O Y T. T. MUNGEB, D.D. 
•" CHABACTEB THEOUGH 

INSPIBATION, 
AND OTHEB PAPEBS. 

8. "O Y THB VBN. W. M. SINCLAIB J).D., 

JD ABfisosAOon or lovpov. 

THE CHBISTIAN LIFE. 

lEoady Novmhor U 

9. "D Y JOHN HUNTEB, D.D. 
•" THE GIFT OF A DAY, 

AND OTHEB PAPEBS. 
[JBsadyBtos«i5«rl. 

JAMBS OLABKB * CO., 18 4 U, Flsst-tt.. London. 



BEMBMBBANOE. 

Thbbb are songs we oannot ring; 
There mre words we oannoi say. 
There are hooks we cannot read. 
Though we lored them— yesterday. 

In a song there lires^n echo. 
Of a Toioe that long has fled. 
And a lost for^tten cadence ; 
In a Terse a roioe has said. 
In a hook a shadow lingers 
Of our loTed and cherished dead. 

B. B. W. 



TABLE TALK. 



Messes. A. Constable and Co. hare fol- 
lowed m their 'collected edition* of Mr. 
George Meredith's works hy a so-called 
' popular ' and reyised edition at six shil- 
lings, which has now become the usnal 
price of a new norel. The first of the 
Msae is 'The Ordeal of Bichard Feverel.* 
In addition to excellence in the way of 
type, paper, and binding, the book has a 
f rontispfece in the shape of a good etching 
by Mr. Harrison Miller. Some Meredithians 
regard/ Bichard Feverel ' as the finest of 
Mr. Meredith's creative work. All we wUl 
say is that it b a good specimen of his 
aniqne methods, and may be recommended 
to any who wish to ' whet their teeth/ so to 
speak, upon this famous author. 

We hear that Messrs. Tillotson and Son, 
of Bolton, who syndicated Mr. William Le 
Queux's ' Whoso Findeth a Wife ' so suc- 
cessfully in the early part of this year, are 
to run another serial br this popular 
author next March. The new story, 
on which the author is now at work, is to 
be entitled ' In the Day of Temptation.' 
Mr. Ce Queux's latest published story, 
which somebody ordered urom a library by 
the title ' Whoso J^^^ a Wife/ was sold 
out, we hear, two days after publication, 
and a second edition has since been 
exhausted. 



A story is being circulated that when 
Browniiig was at the height of his fame he 
omitted from his income-tax return a|iy 
account of rcTcnue from his books, and 
that, when a special messenger from the 
Inland Berenue Office called to point out 
the omission, he merely asserted that the 
omission was justified by the non-receipt 
of income from that quarter. Unfortu- 
nately no year is mentioned, and it may 
hare happened that in the particular Tear 
there was nothing to pay ; but still there 
should have been an average of three years. 
The story is almost incredible, and we 
should liie to hear what Browning's pub- 
lisher has to say about it 

*The Letters of Elizabeth Banett 
Browning/ edited, with some biographical 
details, by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, will be pub- 
lished at an early date by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co., in two Tolumes. A third 
volume will follow in due course, containing 
Mrs. Browning's complete works. 

We have heard rather too much of Klon- 
dyke lately, one way and another, but it is 
comparatively s fresh subject for book- 
making, sua Mr. Hume Nlabet's new 



volume, 'Hunting for €k>ld: Advenkms 
in Klondykcb* may be expected to arouss 
oonsideraole speculation as to its natois 
and interest Messrs. F. Y. White snd Co. 
have the work in hand for early publics- 
tion* with illustrations bj Mr. Hal Hunt 

The reissue of ' Sentimental Tommy ' tiui 
week hr Messrs. Oassell and Co. puts Mr. 
J. M. Mrrie's clever stor^ in its forty-thiid 
thousand— a success which is no grester 
than we anticipated at the outset both on 
account of the interest aroused conoern- 
ing it, and of its own intrinsic merits. 

The fund promoted by The New Age lor 
the purpose of maldnff a tribute of appre- 
ciation of the late Mr. James Ashcrofl 
Noble has been, we are glad to heir, 
remarkably successf uL A portion of ths 
sum raised has gone to place a memorial 
stone over Mr. i^oble's grave in Wands- 
worth Cemetery, and the balance is to 
be devoted to the education of his children. 



It is not generally known that ' Hesdos 
Hill,' whose new storjr, 'Br a Hiir's 
Breadth/ is published tms week by Messrs. 
CasseU and Uo.» is the pseudonym of a well- 
known resident in the Isle of Wight 
Messrs. O. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., will ilss 
publish in a few days a new w^xxcj by Mr. 
Headon Hill, entitled ' The Zone of Firs,' 
which deals with the adventures of s 
young English soldier in the Soudan. 

On Tuesday last Messrs. Macmillan snd 
Co. transferred their business from the 
well-known building in Bedf ord-street to 
the hsndsome new block in Portland stom 
that has been built for them in St Martin's- 
street, W.C. 



The eighth annuel meeting of the North 
Midland Library Association was held Isst 
week, when the officers for the ensuing yssr 
were appointed. 

In these days of pspsrs and magazines of 
mushroom srowth The AUatUic ManUdy is 
a positive Methuselah among its con- 
temporaries, the October numbiBr marking 
the month forty years back when the mags- 
sine was first launched as an exponent of 
American literature. 



In matters of fine allusive courtesy 
Transatlantic journals give frequent en- 
dence that to them belongs the palm. A 
passage in The Journal anaMe$$enger girei 
point to what we say. 'D. B. Bay/ it pro- 
ceeds, 'of The National Baptist Flaa,tJkd 
M. M. Hamlin, of The American SapHtt 
Flag, are having a hard time settling their 
little differences. They even accuse esoh 
other of not telling the trutii. If they 
would only stop quarrelling lotk^ enough to 

Say us that little bill now runnmg four or 
ve years they would do us a speoisl 
favour.' 



A volume of considerable interest w^ 
be published shortly by Messrs. G. F* 
Putnam's Sons under the title of 'The 
Dungeons of Old Paris.' The book is ths 
work of Mr. Tighe Hopkins. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are aboat to 
issue a new story for children by Hf«> 
Molesworth, entitled 'Miss Mouse sad 
Her Boys.' ' Storiiss for CMiaroa in Ww 
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MioB <d tbe Lord's Prayer,' br the Muae 
tatbor, is pnbliehed ibis week bj Meiers. 
Gardner, Darton, and Go. 

This week Messrs. Cassell and Go. oom- 
meoce a oheap edition, in threepennj weekly 
ptiif, of tbeir popular work * The Story of 
the Sea.' edited by * Q.' They also com- 
menoe a cheap serial issne, in sixpenny 
mfrnthly parte, of the EeF. Prof. T. G. 
Bonnej's handsome work, ' The Cathedrals, 
^ Abbeys, and Choiohes of England and 
Wales.' The work, which contains about 
400iilafttraUoxi8, will be completed in four- 
teen parts. 

The Aroh»ologi3al Report of the Egypt 
Exploration Fond for 1896-7, which is to 
be issued immediately, will contain Mr, 
B. P. Grenfell's report of his excarations 
si Behnesa (OxyrhTnchus)« and also a 
ooUstion by Mr. JL S. Hunt of four 
chapters of Thacydides from a papyrus of 
the first century. 

Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
sod Go. will publish within the next 
fortnight a collection of stories by 
Miss Ifaud Tyse, entitled ' A Modem 
itaknta.' The author has herself illos- 
tretedthe book, with full-page pictures and 
head and tail pieces. 

HoUandia, a Dutch weekly for all Hol- 
landers abroad, will be commenced early in 
KoTember next. It will be conducted by 
Mr. J. T. Grein, and Miss Johanna Yolz 
vill be the assistant editor. 



Mr. Helmutli Schwartze, the author of 
'An Impressionist Diary,' wUl publish 
immediatelY, through Mr. Grant Biohards« 
s soTel entttJed ' The Laughter of Jore.' 

The Boxburghe Press will shortly issue 
s oarratife of the monopolies of Saltan, by 
Mrs. Darling Barker, under the promising 
tiUe of 'A Tortured SouL' 



Messrs. Hutchinson and Go. are about to 
poUisb * Kings of the Tarf ,' being some 
memoirs and anecdotes of distinguished 
mere, backers, trainers, and jockeys who 
otTe figured on the British TurC with 
notes leoording dassio events and achieye- 
nMnts of famous horses. The volume will 
contain numerous porteaits. It is from 
the pen of the veteran sporting writer, 
'Thonnanby.' 

Mr. H. K. Lewis has nearly ready for pub- 
ucation a ' Handbook of Diseases of the 
Nervous System for Students and Prao- 
^^ionsrB.' It is the work of Dr. Gharles B. 
feeror, Physician to the National Hospital 
i^ Paralysed and Epileptic, the National 
^^rthopsB^ Hospital, and the Great North- 
^ Oentral Hospital, and will appear in 

lewis's Practical Series/ 



Messrs. Gay and Bird will publish 
ihorUy a new volume of essays by Miss 
Agnes Repplier, entitled • Varia.' 

ji new biographical volume, entitled 
The Three Bylands.' by Dr. James 
^^jroes, is announced for immediate publi- 
cation by Mr. BUiot Stock. 

Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., will 
nortlj publish a romance of Monte 



Oarlo b^r. Bicbard Marsh, entitled ' The 
Duke and the Damsel.* Mr. Marsh is one 
of the young writers discovered by Mr. 
F. W. Bobinson when that well-known 
author edited Same Chime$. 



Messrs. G.P.Putnam'sSons willindudein 
their 'Writings of the Fathers of the 
Bepublic' series 'The Works of Samuel 
Adams,' edited by Dr. Harry Alonzo Gush* 
ing, who has alreadjr published ' The His- 
tory of the Transition from Provincial to 
Gommonwealth Government in Massachu- 
setts,' and has made some other note- 
worthy contributions to the history of the 
same period. The new work will be the 
first collected edition of the writings of 
Samuel Adams, and will include much 
material which has never before been pub- 
lished. The first volume is expected to be 
in readiness in the autumn of 1898, and 
in the meanwhile the editor or the pub- 
lishers will be pleased to correspond with 
any one who has material which calls for 
consideration in connection with the pre- 
paration of the work. 

The next issue of The Studio will contain 
the first of a series of articles by Mr. 
Frampton on ' The Art of Woodoarving,' 
which are directly addressed to the student 
and craftsman. Mr. Frampton is of opinion 
that it is the design rather than the techni- 
cal execution of modem work in this field 
which prevents it taking the high position 
among the applied arts which is its due. 

Messrs. G. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., will 
shortly publish Mr. B. H. Sherard's new 
story under the title of ' The Iron Gross.' 
The scene of the story is laid in the 
Landes Department ol France. Mr. 
Sherard, although English by birth, is 
almost as much at home in France as in 
this country. 

Mr. Tom Gallon's new novel, ' A Prince 
of Mischance,' will be published this week 
br Messrs. Hutchinson and Go. Mr. 
Gallon will be remembered as the author of 
that successful story 'Tatterley,' which is 
now being dramatised for a London theatre. 

Messrs. Abbott, Jones, and Go. willpub- 
lish during the autumn ' The Lady at Home 
and AbrcMtd.' The book will advise and 
direct on such matters as beautiful homes, 
household management, engagement of 
servants, cookery, table decoration, the 
nursery, manners and customs of good 
society, dress, legal matters, Slo. 

Messrs. Blackwood and Sons have in the 
press 'New Lights on Siberia: with an 
Account of a Journey on the Great 
Siberian Iron Boad,' by Mr. J. T. Simpson, 
who has recently returned from a visit to 
the penal settlements of that vast country. 
Some account of the Trans-Siberian Bail- 
wa^ and of the gold-minin|^ industry of 
Asiatic Bussia are also promised us in Mr. 
Bobert Louis Jefferson^ book, ' Houghing 
it in Siberia,' which Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Go. are about to issue, accom- 
panied with a map and numerous pictures 
from the author's photographs. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Archibald 
Gonstable and Ga a popular edition of 
Dr. Nansen's famous book,' Farthest North,' 
is to be published in twenty fortnightly 



Sarts by Messrs. Gkorge Newnes. Thm 
rst partj containing a coloured plate re» 
produced in facsimile from the explorer*^ 
own colour sketch, will be ready on the 
29th inst. 



We are to have yet another book dealing 
with the Matabele campaign of last year. 
The author is Major D. Tyrie Laing, who 
led the Belingwe Field Force. He dedicatee 
his narrative to the Bight Hon. GecU 
Bhodes. Messrs. Dean and Son promisa 
the volume, accompanied with nuinerons 
illustrations. 



Messrs. Downey and Go. have in the 
press a volume of reminiscences of travel 
by Mr. David Ghristie Murray, entitled ' A 
GockneyGolambus : Travel and Besearcbea 
in the u nited States and in Ganada, witii 
an Excursion to the Antipodes.' Messrs. 
Ghatto and Windus will shortly have ready 
a new novel by Mr. Murray, called 'This 
Little World.' 



A reform in geographical nomenclature 
is suggested by Mr. Guthbert G. Grundy^ 
of 82, Bold-street, Southport The key- 
note of his scheme is 'One place, one 
name.' At present the names of cities and 
countries are both spelled and pronounced 
differently in different countries. ' Baiem,* 
for example, is turned into ' Bavaria ' and 
'LaBaviere'; 'Wien* into 'Vienna^ and 
'Vienne'; 'Toumay' into ' Doornik '; and 
'Li^e' into 'Liittich,' not to mention 
'London' into 'Londres.' Mr. Grundy 
would have the children of each nation 
taught to pronounce all geographical 
names as the^ are pronounced in the place 
of their origin. No one supposes that the 
world will go on forever with its arbitrary 
nomenolatnres in this direction. Mr. 
Grundy is anxious for assistance in setting 
Uie ball rolling that shall knock down and 
level into a pleasing uniformity these 
meaningless and perplexing diversities of 
speech. 

The sixth part of Mr. Will Bothenstein's 
'Eufflish Portraits: a Series of Litho- 
graphed Drawings,' which will be issued br 
Mr. Grant Bichards within a few days, will 
contain portotits of Miss Ellen Terry and 
of Mr. Sidney Golvin. 

The Glarendon Press has almost ready 
for publication ' Hindu Manners, Gustoms, 
and Geremonies,' by the Abb6 Dubois, 
translated from the author's later French 
MS. by Mr. H. K. Beauchanop ; ' The Flora 
of Berkshire,' by Mr. G. G. Druce, curator 
of the Fielding Herbarium, and a critical 
volume on 'The Odes of Keats,' with a 
memoir by Mr. A. G. Downer. 

The handsome large-type edition of the 
Waverlev Novels known as the 'Border 
Edition, published originally by Mr. John 
O. Nimmo in forty-eight six-shilling 
volumes, is now reissuing in tweuty-four 
three-and-sixpenny voLsmes. The 250 illus- 
trations, by various eminent artists, are 
included in this cheaper edition. 

The October list of the Beligious Ti*aot 
Society contains an illustratea volume en- 
titled 'Pictures of Southern Ghina,' uni- 
form in appearance with Ganon Tristram's 
' Bambles in Japan,' from the pen of the 
Bev. James MacgowaUi of Amoy; '014 
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Dfttnoft ; or, Plotsam Bud Jots&iin ironi the 
BaaifioOoeaB^' IrrtlidBeT. J. B. Stair, whd 
mnt the'yeavB 1888.1845 in Samoft^ imd 
mho WM, oonbeqtieiitly, an eje^taidM tfl 
the manreUous transformation oifected in 
the island during tbese years bj Chris- 
tianity ; and * Pbilip Mehmcfathon/ by the 
late Key. Geoi^ Wilson, M.A., a sketob of 
the life and character and inflnence of tbe 
great Beformation theologian. Its appear- 
ance this Tear is a timely recognition of 
the fact that foar centnries have passed 
away since the birth of the great friend of 
lather. 



A forthcoming batch of novels from 
Hescfrs. Methtien and Co. yrill- inclnde 
'Secretary to Bayne, M.P./ by Mr. W. Pett 
Bidge, * A Daughter of Strife/ by Mrs. Jane 
Helen Findlater, anther of 'The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie,' and * Over the Hills/ 
by her sister, Miss Mary Findlater. 

A book describing the nature of the dif- 
ferent armies that have been formed in 
Great Britain, and bow from the early ajid 
IHadal levies the present standing army 
eame to be, 'is in preparation for ea^y pnb- 
Heation by Messrs. Methnen and Co. The 
book, which is by Colonel Ooopcr.K!ijig,of 
tbe StafP College, will be entitled, 'The 
Story of the British Army/ and will deal 
with such militaiT topics as tactics, uniform. 
Armament, and the campaigns in which the 
Army has shared. 

Messrs. P. V. White and Co.. hare in 
preparation for early publication a new 
novel by Miss Florence Warden, entitled, 
•Two Fair Daughters/ 'A Pair Impostor/ 
by Alan St. Aubyn, and ' Miriam Bozella/ 
by Mr. B. L. Farjeon. 

LJ >;, t ^„ 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. will pubHi^ 
i(hortly Mr. H. S. Cowper's record of travel 
and archaeological investiga^m in Tripdli, 
under the title of ' The HiU of the Gi^^/ 

Mr. Grant Richards is about to publish 
publish * A Book of Verses for Children,' a 
volume of simple poetry collected from 
various authors by Mr. Edward Yerrall 
Lucas. The aim of the compiler has been 
tb print only such pieces as have immediate 
ihterest for the child. By the courtesy of 
certain authors and publishers a number of 
copyright poems are to be included, among 
tliem being examples of 'Lewis Carroll 
«nd Edward Lear. 



OBITUARY. 



Ws regret to record the death at Weston- 
super-Mare, last week, of Profb880& 
Fbancis Wuxiam Nbwmah, the younger 
b;rotherof the late Cardinal Newman, in 
his ninety-second year. Professor New- 
man, who was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, after a period devoted to travel, 
held the post of classical lecturer at Bristol 
College in 1833. Sejen ;^ears later he was 
offered and accepted a similar position at 
Mancnester New College, and m 1846 he 
became connected with the London Univer- 
sity College as Latin Professor. It was 
during this period that he published some 
of his most noteworthy works, beginniog 
with * The Soul : Its Sorrows and its Aspira- 
tions/ and including 'Phases of Faith,' 
five volumes of 'Miscellanl^/ * A History 



of the Hebrew Monarchy ,' ^A Dictionary 
of iCodem AraMc*' 'Relatione of Pmte^ 
wUmiA to Liberal Knowledge,^ ' Huvwatba 
in Latiti,' * l^xrope of the Near Future/' ' A 
Ohrisiaaii ' Commonwealtii/ '^Essays on 
Diet,' and ' Reuinisoenoee of Two Ihtilei 
and Two Wars.* 

The death is announced of Mr. Ebwasd 
Maitlanb, the author of 'The Pilgrim and 
the Shrink.' and Other works, and co- 
fonnder with Mrs. Anna Kingsford of anew 
mystical religion. 

The death has occurred of Miss FitANCsa 
Elizabeth Cox, the well-known bynmolo- 

HUMANE SOIBNCE • 

In this volume le r^pfniited a teriee of lee« 
tnres delivered last wmter under theauopioes 
of the Humanitarian League and the Leigh 
Browne Trast. Two of the leotnres, tJiose 
by Mn Edward Carpenter and Mr. W. D. 
Morrison, are measurable contributions to 
tbe subject i but Mr. J. Arthur Thom- 
son's paper on the 'Humane Study of 
Naturskl History ' Mid Dr. J. Milne Bram- 
well's on 'The Place of Suggestion in 
Medicine and Soientifio Research ' do not 
seem to ns to add anything to current ideas 
or even to marshal what is known in a 
satisfaetoi^ way. It is a pi^ that Piinee 
KropotkinB effort on 'Natural Selection 
and Mutual Aid' does not find i^iace in 
better form than that of an* inadeC[uat« 
epitome, for it- was one from whioh oonMsr^ 
able profit was to be derived. 
. ' Mr. Carpenter's quarrel is with sdenoe 
!of the 'dxy, light 'sort, science, that is, 
which clasnfies phenomena in the Ugbt of 
the- intellect without taking eognltance of 
: other aspeote, such as the i^iritual and the 
emotional. That method, vast as ite ad* 
vanee is on the mote andent one that 
^postulated malevolent dragons pasttuing 
upon sun and moon in tMir eclipse, and 
considered it neoesaary to immoktd hun- 
dreds of human beings to appease some 
• god of pestilence or earthquake, is itself 
vmsoientifio because it leaves out of acoount 
important factors. No method whieh deals 
only with partial data can be admitted to, 
be scientific, and even when all known data 
are brought into consideration the mind 
must always be kept open to review 
results should fresh facts come to light. 
There is no finality about science. 
In political economy the attempt to 
reduce the results of the observatioa of 
social phenomena to formula has been 
attended, as we know, with direful oon« 
sequences. It has been responsible for 
tref^tises that hy]>othecate an impossible 
' economic man,' impervious to emotional 
appeal, uxiaffected by domestic^ patriotic, 
or any other force making for altruism. 
Man is, according to these economists^ not 
mucJi more than Carlyle's 'forked radish 
with a fantastically carved head,' the one 
thing certain about him being that he will 
follow where self-interest leads as surely as 
the needle points the pole. 

The acceptance of the newer and, as we 
maintain, more correct view of science of 
course renders the scientist's task one of 
infinitely greater difficulty. If he has to 
reckon with emotional and moral impulses, 
whereas before he has been concerned onlv 
with blind instincts and cold intellectual- 
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ism, he has opened before him ik vast field 
beset with pitfalls, a field in which he irill 
have greater need than ever before to more 
slowly and cautitmsly towards his con* 
elusions. But once established those oon* 
elusions wili be incomparably mors vain* 
able because the Investi^tor wifi bare 
neglected no known factor m the situation. 
Sir. Carpenter's expression on page 14 
^at 'Nature is an infinitude, andean at no 
point be circumscribed by the human 
mtellect ' strikes us as unfortunate. Science 
IS the quest of law and order in nature, and 
thetranscendelitaHsm xyt the sentence we 
bate-qtioted suggests a giving up of the 
whole attempt, for if nature is an in&d- 
tude, weU, wnat can we, or science, or anj* 
thing, or anyi>odT do towards captniing 
her secretP Who shall sound the nn- 
fathomable P . We prefer Mr. Carpenter 
when he says : ' Bbienoe is the search for 
unity. That is itii ideal. It unites in- 
numerable phenomena under one lair, 
and then it unites many laws under one 
higher, always seeking for t^e ultimate 
complete, integration.^ Pracisely, but that 
is not exactly consonant with the '^infimtj' 
view. Mr. Morrison's essay on ' The Treat- 
ment of Prisoners ' is in substance a con- 
densation of his very capable bode on ' The 
Juvenile Criminal/ It is in effeofc a 
criticism of the Du Cane system with iti 
ineffective penalties, and a pma for methods 
more truly science because they take 
note of the conditions, physical, mental, 
moral, and domestic, which help to pro* 
dncei the criminaL 



BUBNg' GLABINDA.* 



Tsmsem has been almost as much scandal 
about Ularinda^ the grass widow 1^ 
M'Lehose, one of Bmns' infatuationi and 
the inspirer of some of his most passionate 
lyrics, as there has been 'cha&er about 
Harriet.' Was Mrs. M*Lehose 'no better 
than she onght to have been,' or was she a 
purely platonio figeria to the Ayrshire 
bardP Vr. John B.lloss, of New York, > 
Scot abroad who is proud of being a natzre 
of the iUustroiis city of Edinbunrh,' oomea 
forward in d^ence of Mrs. MliShoee with 
all the sirdour of an ancient knight 
errant. He brings together articles 
eoid statements about her whieh go to 
show, in his opinion, 'that among the 
beroiiies of Bums Antes IC'Lehose 
is not the least deserving of honour as as 
honest, a heartfelt, and a gifted woman. 
He does not succeed in showing that Mrs. 
M^hose was not an imprudent woisan for 
permitting the hot4>loo^ innanwrahyOl 
whose amorous weakness she was follj 
aware, to keep up with her a owws- 
pondenoe rivaUing in warmth that of sa 
Ab^lardoraSt. Preut We can feel ths 
fullest sympathv* and make the g^^^ 
allowances lor the clever and seotim^W 
young wife, deserted by ft worthless 
husband, and flattered by the devotion ol 
the man about whom all Edinburgh wss 
raving, but she was flaying with fi"^^** 
if she escaped aiugeing she had luck «> 
thank quite as much as her own Lucreban 
temperament. The memoir of Mrs. 
U'Lehose,by her grandson, W.C.M*Lehosej 
and the letters of Burns, alias * Sylvander. 
make up the bulk of the book . 

• Barns* ClwriiwU i Bri«f Papers «?n<*^#^ 
Poef • Benowned CorrMpondent._ CoiP P"f4 ^ 
Tuiow Bboreaa WJclmf 
^obaaonU 
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IN TWO HEMISPJttBBES.* 

.— r — ^ ■ » 
Mb. Bagot's xemmiscences of sport in 
India go back to a period anterior to tlie 
Fmnco-German War of 1870-71. That 
is to say, thej are some thirty years old. 
They haye ^e ancient flavour of a time 
when, as Mr. Bagot teUs ua, the members 
of a 'pigeon' club in India might be 
tmi Uazing away at green parrots with 
firearms of a wonderfully varied deserip- 
tioB, qiiite obsolete nowadays, 'central 
fii^ piufire, muzzle-loaders fired by both 
cap and tube, and an old converted flini- 
locL' And o^ the occasion in connec- 
tion with which this list is given, the old 
fli|tt-lock« in the hands of an Irish 
doctor, proved riqtorious over the 
w^^QB of oompaj^tively newer pattern 
that competed with it Mr. Bagot bad 
opportunities of enjoying sport of 
almost every sort in India--jackal- 
hunting with the Peshawar Vale hounds, 
racing, pig-sticking, snipe-shootingj, polo, 
hawlang, and last, not least, tiger- 
ahooting. He has one or two good 
stories to tell, and he wptes throughout 
in a cheery and natural style. 

In the second part- of the book the 
scene is shifted to the Central American 
Eqrablic of Guatemala, where Mr. 
B^ot had a share in a coffee planta- 
tion. "He does not consider Central 
America a good field for sport, though 
there are wild animals there in plenty. 
Bnt i£ he wae disappointed as regards 
sport in Guatemala he certainly had no 
lack of interesting adventur^es^ On & 
Tiait to the c&pital of the Bepublic he re- 
oeired great kindness from the Presi- 
dent, who was eager for him to take* 
command of the State artillery, con- 
sisting of two mule batteries. The offer 
was made by the President as he vras 
talking throxigh the streets of his capital 
with lit, Ba^t after a performance at 
the opera, but was declined with thanks. 
As the President ^nd Mr. Bagot pro- 
ceeded on tbeir walk the latter had an 
opportunity t)f witnessing 

A Central Amerlcsia IneMnat. 
At the comet on the darker side of the 
>tiMt k neticed a man walking^ e!owly along, 
hibuiiiog one of the airs we had juu beard 
ia the opera, and a short way befamd 
uiother following him stealthily. They weze 
lK>th about fifty yards- in footti of v/% and 
^ J^reaident, who saw them at the same 
lopment}, evidently knew what was up, for 
k^. immediately whipped out a formidable 
six-ahooter, motioning me to do the game. 
Almost before I couid get mine out of my 
P<{cket X saw to my horror the man who waa 
dogging the footat'epa of the other suddenly 
rtih forward and jump on the back of the 
fiM Bttn. There was a flash of steel, a blow, 
aTwavy groan, and No. 1 was lying on the 
pafement. itabbed through the shoulder with 
& fatal down-stroke. At the same instant 
^lepottof the Presidents pistol rang out, 
^ lie. a turned turtle, and then, veoover^ 
"^ bineelf, did hia best to get away^ e^i- 
^^^^ iiadly wounded. Hotsever, before ho 
Mgone many yards, the police, who had 

^* Sport and Travel in India and Central Amerioa# 
^7^0.BafQt, (Cbapii|a4)aadQall,Lt4. 6i,) 



heard the sound of the pistol shot, were after 
hiim, and soon had him in cnstody. They 
then turned their attention to ns, and were 
mightily astonished to find the President and 
an Englishman engaged in the sport of man- 
shooting at twelve a.m. for no ostensible 
reason. A few words from the President put 
matters straight, and the assassin was 
promptly taken off together with his victim, 
who was stone dead. The next day the 
murderer was tried by summary court at 
10.80 a.m., and shot by the President's order 
at 8 p.m. — about as quick a job as could well 
be imagined. 

An American, ' a most amusing man,. 

n" > a youngster, but full of fun and 
,' Yolunteered to take the artillery 
appointment that had been offered to 
Mr. Bagot. The President, having first 
consulted Mr. Bagot, gave the American 
the billet 'And very good service he 
did afterwards,' though he confessed * he 
did not reckon to* know much about 
either mules or guns,' and though he 
foug^ his batteries in a shooting co^t, 
having a rooted objection to putting on 
a * Guatemaltecan ' umform. 

I^rtmen will enjoy reading Mx. 
Bagot's Indian reminiscences ; but there 
is not as much novelty in them as in the 
* Guatemaltecan ' part of the book, whidi, 
we think, will be appreciated — if we may 
venture to say so — by the author of * A 
Man of Mark,' as well as bj many other 
readers. 



AT THE CBOSS BOADS.^ 



In an age in which woi)ien are maixching 
to the front in the battle of life, no longer 
at a hysterical do«ble-(Juick time, but 
with Qfdm^ dogged* p^sistenoe^ ii is 
pleasant to see so numy. of them in the 
front rank of the literary battalion. Not 
to mention those who have long since 
won their spurs, like Mrs. JSumphry 
Ward and Mrs. Burnett, we have strong 
women writers who aire still quite young, 
and among the youngest and strongest 
are Miss Harraden, ' Graham Travers,* 
♦ George Egerton,' and Miss Jtf ontresor. 
Judging by what they ha^e already 
published, the last is the best; She has 
ttee skill in writii^ of * Olive Schreiner ' 
and Miss fiarraden, added to the full- 
ness of knowledge of life which is a chief 
factor in the success of George Eliot and 
Mrsw Htunphry Ward. She is very 
minute in her analysis of life, and hardly 
ever strike? an obviously false note. As 
I cannot see where or now a woman of 
her age asid her g^tle upbringing could 
have become personally aoquainted with 
the multifold aspects of life which she 
describes so faithfully^ I am compelled to 
put it down to the sheer instinct of a great 
writer. 

In At the Orosa Boads she plunges into 
her story at once, beginning, in fact, where 
most people end, with the love scene and 
nwuriage between a beautiful girl and a 
lately-ardeaeed oonvict; 

The oharacter of the convict, Jack 



•AtthaCrowBoadg. njF.FtMontresQr. (HatQhiii- 
soaandOo. ^ 



Cardew, is as fine a piece of cbajcacter* 
drawing as one often meets. One is 
allowed to gather what he baa been, one- 
finds him bhmted and sullen, tfoehifc 
maimed soul that one feels that OiU« his, 
wife, will have to use the greatest tact to 
keep him from doing something f (mnid* 
able. One haa hcfpe indeed, because she 
is so self-reliant, so shrewd, so full of 
courage, and at the same time possessed 
of the feminine charm requisite to hold ' 
his affections. When he first came ont 
of prison he was hardly capable of affec- 
tion ; he had been cast into prison tmjustly ; 
on the charge of attempting to defraud 
an insurance company by suing for the 
burning of a manuscript set Ire to by 
himsdf . His prison life had been fur* 
ther embittered by the cruelty of the 
chaplain in refusing even to listen to his 
story, and the original three years had 
been lengthened to five for hating killed a 
waarder in an attempt to escape. When 
he had served his time he went out to 
South Africa, where, by the aid of a little 
money which Gill, who had been enga«^ 
to him before he was condemned, had , 
schkped together to givia him afresh start, ' 
he had luck vrith diamonds, and turned 
out a minionare. The story is taken up 
mainly with his reconquest of society 
and the (subsequent) proof of his inno- 
cence and curd of his moral nature. The 
first was achieved principally by Gill, 
the second by a.strange.<)hapter of qualms 
and accidents, and the third by the birth 
and death of his little child. 

There is much struggle a^ suffering 
in the book, and little enouffk brightoess, 
exc^t in the matter of Gffl's success in 
Bark-lane by the aid of philanthropy and 
the art of entertaining. In reveage for 
this it is Gill who suffers most of any 
one, after the death of her baby. All 
the characters in the book are well 
done ; nearly a dozeii stand out — 
Jack and Gill ; the weak^ dissipated 
Cyril, and his f aUier, the hard oL3l eyan* 
g^oal baronet; the good-hearted, re- 
tired tradesman, Mr. Olovis ; the delicate, , 
selfish, mischief -making Mrs. Clovis ; the * 
artist Enid, and her crippled brother* 
who mounts slidea for microscopeft; 
Cyril's pretty, bold littiie wife, Nina; the 
hard clergyman, Strbde^ and Jack's aged 
bachelor friend, Stephen Molyneux. 
Portraits of all these will hang in the 
gallery of fictioor 

The title of the book is introduoedin 
a yery forcible passage. The millionaira 
baronet has been offering his dissipated,, 
penniless son twenty thous&nd pounds, 
to join withhimin outting off the entail^ ' 
but Cyril, partly for Ninar's sake, and 
paxtly because he has one last speck df 
the family grit, has refused, and left his , 
faiheir. When be returns he has a 
ghastly surpriee 

At tke CrosMroa#i* 

He had just reached the cross-roads. To 
{he right lay the road that led to Ci^tain 
TyreU's honset to the left the way to i>rag 
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ccrtt, and ttraight ahead was the Tillage of 
Chnrton Begit. A ngn-poit pointed in each 
direotion ; under the sign-post Cyril saw 
something — a something that appeared 
monstrous and ffrotesqne in the half-light. 
He was near-sighted* and the thing seemed 
like a black, shapeless body, with a man's 
head protruding from its middle. When he 
got close np & it, he saw that a horse had 
fallen on its rider and had broken its koees. 
It turned agonTsed eyes to him ; it was injured 
past recovery. Cyril was sorry for the 
creature ; he was always much more pitiful to 
animal than he was to human pain. 

He lit a match in order that he might see 
whether the rider were alive, but his first 
thought had been for the horse. 

' You muit be a fool, or you must hare been 
drunk, to have let the poor beast down on 
this hill,' he said, cooUy. But he dropped 
the match with an exclamation of dismay 
when the light fell on the dead man's face. 

He scrambled hastily to his feet and shouted 
lustily, then set off at full speed for the 
village, fie was not a good runner ; he was 
inclined, like Hamlet, to be ' fat, and scant of 
breath,' but he ran with all his might. 
Horror pursued him-*sheer, unreasoning 
horror. It was Sir Edward who lay at the 
cross-roads. 

Hiss Montresor's wonderfully realistic 
touch is shown even more yiyldly in the 
description of Jack Cardew's dream. 
His little child had caught fire and been 
sererely injured, but he had left it, as he 
thought, on the fair way. to reco?ery, to 
attend the death-bed of his old friend^ 
Stephen Molyneux. 

Jack Cmrttcw's Dreaas. 

Finding the old man asleep, he established 
himself in an armchair by the window with 
every intention of watching; but, presently, 
as the night grew old« he nodded. Elisabeth 
had gone to bed with full confidence in Hr. 
Cardew, and in the silent house the hours 
slipped by on tip-toe. 

it is odd to seo how a person's expression 
may change in sleep, how the character that 
lies below the surface peeps out and shows 
itself unawares. One may feel ashamed to 
scrutinise a sleeping person, in the same wigr 
that one would fed ashamed to surprise a 
secret. Cardew's face was very sad when he 
was deeping, but it was not igooble. Funnily 
enough the dream*spirit had carried him to 
the night-nursery in which he had been put 
to bed when he was a small boy. His 
ambitious youth, his clouded and tragio man- 
hood were forgotten , but he admired again the 
pattern of stiff pink flowers with violet centres 
that covered the nursery wall, and he saw the 
black streaks on the rails of the cot, where 
the paint had been scraped off by his own 
mischievous thumb-nails while he was long- 
ing for the time to get up. Some noise in the 
street outside momentarily disturbed him, and 
the dream shook and altered slightly, as the 
colours on a soap-bubble change at a breath. 
The cot was still there, but the wall-paper was 
adorned with pictures from fairy tales. It 
was no longer himself. It was his boy who 
was kicking restlessly, and pulling with eager 
fingers at the brass knobs at the comers of 
the crib. 

'The chap is like what I was,' Jack said to 
himself. He was amused when the little lad 
scrambled over the rails, and, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, set his chubby bare 
feet on a cane-bottomed chair that stood by 
the bedside, and then slid on to the floor. 
The sleeper lansthed with a fellow-feeling 
when the boy chuckled with adventurous 
delight and advanced halt-fearfully into the 
sh%4owy room, mining straight fo^ t^e long* 



ooveted box of matches thr t lay on the wash- 
hand stand. Goliath secured the matches, 
and then trotted back and sat down on the 
floor in an ecstasy of somewhat guilty joy, 
with his pink toes tucked under him. He 
struck match after match, throwing each 
behind him when the flame got close to his 
flngers. He has an air of intense earnestness 
and importance. 

'Little villain! Somebody must certainly 
smack you for this,' Jack thought in his 
dream. The 'somebody ' would probably be 
Gillian, for Goliath was too much for his 
father, who was exaggeratedly afraid of 
' hurting too much.' 

Then with a thrill of horror Jack biMsame 
aware that the cnrtain behind the boy was 
on fire, and it seemed to him that the child 
jumped up suddenly, and rushed into the 
middle of the room screaming, with his night- 
shirt in a blase. The next moment the nurse 
ran in, and enveloped the little figure in a 
rug, putting out the fire, then fied across the 
room with her burden. She tripped over a 
marble in her fiight, and, instinctively 
stretching out her arms, let the boy, who was 
yelling lustily, fall on to his back on to the 
fioor. And at that Jack woke. 

'I must have jerked forward in my chair, 
and it was that that made me fancy Goliath 
had had a bad. fall. What an old-womanish 
dream 1 ' Jack said to himself. But it had 
been so unpleasant tiiat he was disinclined to 
shut his eyes again. 

And it is shown even more Tividly in 
the account of how Enid lost herself in a 
London fog when she was within a few 
yards of her home. Occasionally, but 
very rimly, she indulges in a little 
rhapsody, and one, at any rate, of these 
rhapsodies is very impressive. I refer, 
of course, to her eloquent rhapsody on 



skeleton of this powerful book. I 
hare alluded aJreaay to the intuitifo 
knowledffe of life displaced in it» ts 
the skill and charm of its style, to 
its wonderful gift of characterisation. It 
is satisfactory to add that though it ii 
full of struggle and suffering it is nerer 
gloomy or wearisome, because there is 
the strong personality of its heroine 
running through it, and one feels in such 
good company with her cheerful worldH- 
ness and her pluck. The histofy d 
the moral cure of Jack Cardew is t 
memorable piece of fiction writing. I 
had f orgott^ his old cousin. Lady Ham- 
merton, and Gill's friend, an old mend of 
the reader's. Lady Jane Ogland. Like aD 
the other characters, they are capital 
There is as much strength in the bookai 
in a dozen ordinary successful noTek 

BouauLS Slapiv. 



It was freezing out of doors. A fdw small 
flakes were falling, but it was too cold to 
snow heavily. Cardew turned his steps river- 
wards, and presently walked along the Em- 
bankment. He stopped, in spite of the cold, 
to watch the gulls skimming over the water 
and perching on the floating lumps of ice. 
The yellow and dun snow-clouds hung low, 
and the current ran black between the ice- 
blocks. But a few miles out of town yester^ 
day's snow was white as a christening-robe on 
the sleeping country t here the coating on 
the stone balustrade was already thickly 
crusted with smuts, and salt and cinders had 
been thrown down on the roadway. London 
never sleeps; she knows nothing of the 
muffled stillness that reigns after a snow- 
storm in the country, xet her winter, too, 
has a penetrating beauty of its own. Cardew 
was poet enough to feel the spell of the city, 
which, once felt, seems to enter the very 
blood. 

There is a dancing woman who wears a 
black veil, and who jigs to strange tunes, 
barefooted, on the pavement— and she is 
London. There is a tragio woman who cries 
to heaven s we shiver when we hear her voice, 
she haunts us when we feast — and she is 
London. There is a strong woman whose 
breasts have suckled great men, who is the 
mother of a hundred inventions; whose 
children struggle and attain, and give place 
to others in a ceaselees stream— and she is 
London, too. Once |in a while this woman 
lifts her veil, and her eyes meet yours. 
Then you have seen sometiiing that you will 
not forget, howoTor far you may wander; 
something that will remain with you till the 

I last silence falls. 
I have purposely avoided giring the 



A FOSTBB PABENT .• 

Fob a considerable number of years Hr. 
John Charles Tarver has been— speaking in 
an educational sense — a f oeter parent to a 
large number of boys. After a pemssl ol 
his book, which is entitled Sim^e ObiervO' 
tion$ of a Fo$ter Parent, we are moved to 
;ive it as our opinion that all the boys who 
.iave had the good fortune to come vndar 
the control of Mr. Tarver, whether at tbs 
oommenoement of, or midway in, their 
experiences as pnpils, must be aooounted 
fortunate. Their fathers and mothers 
must also be oongratulated. If mors 
teachers resembled Mr. Tarver in keennen, 
in thorooghness, in broadmindedness, tnd 
in courage, the profession of schoolmaster- 
ing would daily grow in honour. Ai 
energetic as he is penetrative, Mr. Tarfer 
gives himself heart and soul to the task of 
understanding each one of his pupils and of 
disooverinff the best methods for tbs 
transfer of knowledge from the teacher to 
the boy. There is nothing perfunctonr 
about him; instead of dismissing aU 
thoughts of his calling as soon as the da/i 
work is over, he keeps his mind on a qaest 
for improvement, debating possibihtiei, 
wondermg whether or no hie path hts 
been rightly chosen. Within the pages of 
the book now in front of us Mr. Tarrer bai 
ooUeoted the results of experience sad 
observation and set them forth inpleaiuit 
fashion, in the hope of attracting the notios 
of all those who are wise enough to think 
of the education of their sons as a mstter 
important enough to receive long and doaa 
consideration. And Mr. Tarver Isates 
little that requires discussion without com- 
menting upon it briskly and intellijwnur. 
He has a capital paper entitled 'On the 
DetestebiUcy of Schoolmasters ' ; he foUowi 
Tommy (by this name the average Enghtb 
schoolboy is indicated) with diligence whiJs 
he struggles with the difficulties of r^*^' 
writing, and arithmetic; he analyses tbs 
lad's mind, examinee his blunders, inqmrea 
into the nature of stupidity, «^"1 * 
hundred different ways proves himself tftt 
right man in the right place. As Jir. 
Tarver h olds many and marked opmio y 
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ftil of which lie baeks up with pkntj of 
t^Toar, it maj be presumed that it is oiffi- 
oelt for bis readers to agree with him upon 
all points ; but eren in the midst of oar 
objection to some one or other of^ his 
ar^nxments we cannot refrain from admiring 
the aineerity of bis adTOcaoj and the in- 
gennitj of his special pleading. Needless 
to say, Mr. Tarrer does not hesitate to join 
with those who think Latin and 
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Greek nnnecessarr parts of a bojr*s ednoa- 
tion. * If/ sajs the author of this Tolame, 
' the mere acqaisition of a language were a 
paramoant end in itself Greek and Latin 
could not be defended as articles of the 
usual curzicQlum. Quite so. More im- 
portant are the process hj which languages 
are acquired, the benefit wrought to the 
intaUeot,the foundations thus laid down 
oapaUe of bearing other erections of know- 
ledge. Mr. Tarver belieree 'the great 
merit of Latin as a teaching instrument is 
its stupendoas difficultj,' and he declares 
^t there is no better lesson in English 
compoeition than the translation of lAtin. 
XJnfortnoatelT, bojs, as a seneral rule, are 
so dismally slow in learning Latin. For 
oar part we think a great mistake is made 
in troubling yoangsters too soon with 
ablatife cases. Perhaps a bopr woald 
manage difficulties far more swiftly and 
completely if his first introduction to Greek 
and Latin grammar were made at the ase 
of fourteen. At any rate, it would be 
interesting to examine at eighteen two sets 
of hoys, one of which had been learning 
these languages from the age of nine, the 
other for only four years. We are glad to 
note Mr. Tarver's emphatic declaration 
that Greek should be banished altogether 
from preparatory schools. But this can 
only be done when the headmasters of the 
public schools consent. With these few 
words we must leave Mr. Tanrer*s book to 
our readers, hoping that such of them as 
are parents will consider its chapters with 
the care which is their dae. They, in return 
for Talue received, will no doubt be able to 
OTeiiook Mr. Tanrer's unfortunate indul- 
gence in respect of sarcasm. 



8PENCEB CONDENSED.* 



It must be aloooet as great a oomfart to Mr. 
Collins to know that at last he has completed 
Tk§ SpitofM of the Synthetic PhUoiophy as to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer himtelf to know that hia 
« Philosophy ' is completed. The third edition 
of the ipUom9 was issued three years ago, 
and it argues well for the popnlarity of the 
work that a fourth edition should be called 
for so soon, for it mnst be remembered that 
it appeals to a very limited class of readers 
compared with the number who would be eager 
to read a work of fiction or eyen of biography. 
We confess at once that we hare a prejudice 
against abridgments and selections almost 
as sti ong as against bowdlerised yersions. In 
the case, however, of such Tolaminous works 
ss Mr. Spencer's, a busy man may be excused 
if he prefers to glean bis knowledge of the 
Synthetic Philosophy from Mr. Collins's 
abridgment. The present edition contains the 
latest additions to the 'system'— the recent 
Tolnmes on Professional and Industrial 
Institutions, and as no more chapters are to 
be written it may be considered complete. 

• Sviton* of tb« Sjsthefeio Philoiifvphj of U«rb«rt 
Smmmt. Br J. How«rd OoUias. With a TffmoB hr 
SSirt SMnosr. Fourth Edition. (WUUams sad 
Voncata. 1^%.) 



LITTLE DOTS AND OIBLS.* 

To our way of thinking Professor James 
Sully has been well adrised to contract his 
* Studies of Childhood ' into the handr book 
which is now in front of us. Chudren'$ 
Way$ has been prepaied to suit such 
readers as hare no marked appetite for 
psychological disquisitions, preferring to 
give a wide berth to what is abstrose and 
severelT technical. The big work from 
which I^rofessor SuUt has deduced ChiU 
dren*$ Ways was aimed at the sympathetic 
expert rather than at the general reader; 
yet it contained much of a nature to be of 
widespread interest, tm all who hare studied 
its able chapters will be quick to acknow. 
ledge. Feeling this himself, the author 
has come closer to simplicity, haa cut out 
difficult discussion, has abjured technical 
terms as for as was possible, and has 
altogether omitted ' Extracts from a Father's 
Diarr' and 'George Sand's Childhood,' 
which stood as the last two chap« 
ters in the large work. The result of 
Professor Sully's compression is that we 
hare now a book of not more than two 
hundred pages, lucid throughout, and 
packed full of delightful examples of the 
queer ways in which the infantile mind 
spends itself upon such things as play, 
imitation, fancy, and lansuage, to mention 
only four of the many pomts discussed and 
illastrated in this entertaining mixture of 
history and comment. 

To turn oyer the pages of this book is to 
be amused and instructed at one and the 
same time. In a chapter entitled ' The 
Enchantment of Play ' the author asks 
whether any of us really understands the 
child's attitude of mind toward its doll P 
For our part we are willing to return an 
immediate and emphatic negatiTe to this 
ouestion. It is a most complicated matter. 
Self-deception, tyranny, cruelty, passionate 
affection are parts of a child's whole state 
of mind with regard to her images. The 
sense of proprietorship is also rery strongly 
deyeloped; if there is an idea that punish, 
ment is necessary, no other hand than that 
of the owner must carry out the sentence. 
We hare seen a sunny-haired little 
angel (eyen this exaggerated term 
seems impotent to conrey the beaming 
graces of the child) bauff ^the head of her 
chief doll some twenty times against a waJl 
in order to impress upon it that such and 
such beharionr was totally inadmissible. 
The same child would bawl loudly enough 
to bring down the walls of Jericho if her 
mother pretended to beat her favourite. It 
is surely rery strange that girls of thirteen 
and fourteen will larish care upon dolls 
when they know them to be things of wax 
and sawdust. As Professor Sully says, the 
child dream$ its doll into a liring creature. 
The resultine mental operations are, of 
course, exceedingly complex. The adult 
attempts in vain to understand the infant, 
a fact which is strangely ironic. In the 
section dcToted to a consideration of a 
child's ' early tussle ' with our language, a 
part of the book which is paiticulany 
fascinating, Professor Sully gires us seyeral 
proofs of how an infant contriyes to make 
one word do duty for seyeraL One little 
maid christened gas 'pop' because of the 
noise produced when it was lighted; she 
then applied this name to the gas-hkmp; 



finally she gaye the name 'pop' to th« 
stool on which the serrant had to stand 
when she wanted to light up for the eyen- 
ing. It is also deeply interesting to study 
the young sentence-builder. Despising the 
usual articles of speech, a child manases to 
conyey a great deal of meaning in a cnimsy 
fashion. For example, a boy when in his 
twentieth month thus addressed his father, 
' Dada toe toe ba.' No Daniel is needed to 
interpret this. When extended into the 
elaborate speech of adults, it reads ' Dada 
is to go and put his toes in the bath.' It 
would be a pleasure to spend more time 
with Professor Sully's book, but perhaps 
we haye said enou^ to proye it a magazine 
of amusement anaa source of instruction. 



FATHER JOHN OF CBOKSTADT • 



Most of us haye heard or read of « Father 
Joho/ the famous Bnssian priest, much trusted 
and beloyed by the people of hii country 
— who was snmmpned by Csar Alexander 
the Third to his bedside in his dying 
illness. It was supposed that ijie pri«»st's 
prayers had in them a much ayaUing power 
for the time of sickness, suffering and death. 
Although the prayers and exeroiies of this 
remarkable man did not ayail to saye the life 
of the illustrious Emperor, there was much in 
what one could learn of Father John's spirit 
and power that excited a keen interest in 
the man and a desire to know more about 
him. The yolume before us in some measure 
meets the need. It is not biographical, saye 
in a deep religious sense. Mere circumstances, 
stents, and pertonalia haye no plaoe in it. In 
a brief ' Note,' prefacing the b^k, the Father 
writes : ' I do not precede my book by any 
introduction. Eyerything contained in it la 
but a ffradous enlightenment which was 
bestowed upon my soul by the all-enligfateni^ 
Holy Ghost, during moments of deep sel£ 
concentration, and of self •examination, 
especially during prayer. When I had time, 
I noted the edilTing thoughts and feelings 
that came to me; and from these notes, 
continued for many years, this book has now 
been compiled; the contents areyetj yaried, 
as will be seen by the readers. Let them judge 
of them for themselrss.' The translator ayo ws 
his one object to be, ' to spread throughout the 
world the principles of life brought forward 
in it (thanks to the fact that English is 
spoken by, and is known to, a great many 
inhabitants of the globe who do not know tibe 
Bussisn language), in order that the counsel 
giyen in the book may help its readers, what- 
eyer their nationality may be, in thmr self- 
amending in the true spiritual life, and in the 
streuf^thening of their faith in our Lord.' 

The impression we ha?e receiyed from the 
book, is that Father John is a sincere, de?oiit. 
and earnest Christian man. Apart from the 
opinions which he holds as a Priest of the 
Bnssian Orthodox Church conoemhig the 
sacraments snd prayers to saints, as also in 
respect to some other things, we fe^ that it is 
a deeply spiritual yolume. Again and again 
are we reminded of St. Thomas k Eempis. The 
book Iscks order and arrangement. Coyer- 
ing as it does more than 600 demy-ootayo 
pages, this is a manifest defect. We think 
it would haye been better if Mr. Qonlaeff had 
obtainsd the Father's sanction to make some 
extracts extending oyer about one-fifth of the 
space, and classified in a conyenient form. 
English readers would bays been better 
pleased with such a selection. 
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SOME GEEMAN BOOKS.* 



The . issue of a fourtb edition of Dr. 
Eduard En^eFi Jffistory of English LiUra- 
ture is doubly gratifying. It shows the 
excellenpe. of the book in itself and the 
sreat interest which the Germans take in 
Sieliteraiy history of this country. Dr.. 
Engers work, which is distinguished by 
thorough scholarship, critical acumen, and 
an elegant .style, might be consulted with 
advantaije also by . English readen of 
German. The specimens, partly giren ia 
tbeorrginal and partly in excellent transla* 
tions,' are chosen wlthi^reat taste. 

"Dr. Engel, ' who is well known as a 
Shakespeare soholar, has also issued a 
tfonuat-ol about} seventy pages, in which, 
he'givesa'succintt account of the life and 
works of S hak c opo or Oi — ia a carefully 
VQrked out- appendix; the learned -aIltho^ 
■hows . the absurdity of attributing 
Shal^espeare's works to Bacon. 

The History ^ Gtirman jfjiterature, by the 
diatinguished literary historians, Profes- 
(K>i» F. Vpgt.and Max Koch, deseryes the 
btgheet commendation. The names of the 
antboTB are a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence and accuracy of Uie work^ which 
is written hi an easy-flowing, popular style,- 
and is, moreover, profusely and most arti0^ 
ticalir illustrated. The handsome volume, 
wbicn is a tnaryel of cheapness, may also 
be i*ecommended as a most suitable prize* 
book to schools wbiere German is taught. 

The reprint of the Gottingen Almanack qf 
ike Mus€8 for the year 1772, edited by the 
weii-known literary historian. Dr. Carl jR«d- 
lich, contains, besides contributions by 
Leasing, Herder, and Biirger, &o^ a poem 
by P.W. Ootter, a friend of Goethe's, which 
may specially interest English readers. It 
is addressed to 'Augusta, Princess of 
Wales/ mother of George III., on the occa- 
sion of her visit in 1770 to hei: naUve 
town Gotha. 

We have received the final instalment of 
the English-German part of Muret's En- 
cuclopaadic Dictionary of the English and 
Qerman Languages, the former parts of 
which we bave briefly and approvingly 
noticed on their publication. We have 
^sed, and practically tested, this truly 
enoyclopffidio lexicon since the issue of the 
first instalment in 1891, and never found it 
wmting. !From whatever point of view we 
cofisider this stupendous work, we may 
pronounce it a monument of German 
patience and scholarship. We ore fflad to 
hear that th^ German-Englisb partT Which 
' will'b^ of special use for ^glish readers, is 
in rapid progress. 

Heyse^ Dictionary of Foreign Word$ 
^ enjoys great popularity among the Germans, 



but as.newiarms are constantly imported 
into Germany, more especially from tbis 
country, and as the dictionary required 
thorough revision from a philological point 
of view, we were pleased to see that the 
learned philologist. Dr. Otto Lyon, has 
both corrected and enlarged it in issuing 
the present seventeenth edition. 

In conclusion, we are glad to record the 
nineteenth issue of Professor Josef Kursch- 
ner's German Literary Calendar, which we 
have fully described on former occasions. 
The most striking feature in the present 
issue of this useful 'Lexicon of Con- 
temporary German Writers * is its increase, 
inlbulk. It numbers upwards of fifty pages 
more than any of its predecessors ; so that 
the guild of writers must recently have — 
shall we say alarmingly P — increased in 
Germany^ 



* G«sekiQbt« dor enirlisolioa litteratur. YoaEdiwrd 
^g«l. Yiarte, ▼<}nig ii«a bevbeUote Anfltge, 
Leipzig, J. Baedeker. 

William SUalcespeare. Eln Handbdolileiii. Same 
A«tbor and Pablisher. 

Gesohiohte der dauosohen Littaratnr. Von Prof. Dr. 
Friedricb Vogt and Prof. Dr. Max Koob. Laij^zig und 
17160, Bibliograpbiaoheslnatitat. 

Odtdnger MnaenalinaDaeh aaf 1772. HemnageMban 
Ton Cari Badkoh. Laipxig* Gaaohanaaha Yarlagdiand- 

juuret^a Encyoldp&dischea Wdrterbuch der Engli* 
•ebea undD^ntaohen Bpranlia. Tell I. Berlin, Langen* 
•oheAdtaobe Verlaga-Baobhaadlong. 

Hef ae^s YerdeatscbeDdaa nnd arUar«ndaa Framd* 
wSrterbnob. Neu bearbeitet, 4o. Vou Dr. Otto Lyon. 
Biabzabnte Aasgabe. Hannorar. Halmache Bnchhaod* 
lumr, 

'Kttracliner'a LittarAtax^Kalendar anf daa Jtiht 
1897. ^eanzahntar Jalui^iur. Leipzig, QOfoboaioii^ 
Vartafabandlmig.' 

(London : A. Slagla.) 



BOLINGBBOtLE.* 



Th£8E are days, the Hon. Stuart Erskine 
says in the course of his admirable intro^ 
duotion to this book of extracts, when 
people bave not the inclination, if tiiev have 
the jbime» to tackle a work other than a 
novel, cpnsisting of more than one volume. 
Hence the. neglect of the great Dnglish 
classics, and> incidentalljjr, of the Fhilosopbi- 
cal and Political Writings of Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke. We do not 
agree altogether with this jeremiad, inas- 
much as there does seem to exist a Yerj 
considerable demand for solid reading, ft 
not, how is one to account for the publica- 
tion of such works as Mr. Balfour's, Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd's, Professor i)rummond's, 
and Max IN'ordau's, to say nothing of the 
* Science * series sjjringing up in every 
diroction ? It is quite easy to overestimate 
tne craze for fiction. Our impression is 
that the volume of fiction has increased 
out of proportion to other forms of litera- 
ture, but tnat literature generally, even its 
more solid embodiments, the unpopularity 
of whicb is lamented by Mr. Stuart Erskine, 
never was able to claim as many serious 
students as at this moment. 

Mr. Erskine, however, desires to intro- 
duce readers to the works of Yisoount 
Bolingbroke, and for our part we wish him 
joy of his task. To read Bolingbroke is to 
read a master of dignified English prose, 
the most exact as well as the most f ull- 
fiavoured writer of his day. More than 
moat authors Bolingbroke is mangled by 
extracts, for his was work,, nobly conceived 
on f generous plan, with a profusion of 
foliage, which. if, as Yoltaire complained, 
it sometimes tended to obscure the flow^s 
of his eloquence, was carefully cultivated 
with a view to general effect. Excerpts, 
therefore, unfairly represent the mind of 
this most capable Tory statesman, whose 
talents were the most orilliant enlisted in 
the Jacobite cause. This leads us to say 
that if Mr. Erskine, well known to be an 
enthusiastic member of the White Boss 
League, expects in the slightest degree to 
further the Jacobite cause hv popularising 
Bolingbroke, he is likdy to be undeceived. 
For the conduct of the Fretender towards 
Bolingbroke in IVance during his exile at 
the d^th of Queen Anne, as described by 

* Lord BoUngbroka I Bainjg Sztncta from tha 
Political Writim of Henry St. John, Yiaoounfe Boling. 
¥roka. By tha Hon, Btoart ErakiiM, (Tht B^xlmrght 
Pxaas. 8f.ed.) 



Bolimgbroke Inmself in his famous letter ta . 
Sir mlliam Windham, owused B<dingbioks 
subsequently to eom^ive a lasting resent- 
ment against that cause. This much is 
indeed admitted by Mr. Erskine in his in- 
troduction. With the abore qualifications 
as to the nnsatisfaotoriness of extracts, 
more particularly in this instance, we can 
commend the book, wbieh is well printed 
and produced* 



CHINA, MISSIONS .• 



It is, we think, a wise and happy idea when 
missionary societies select certain defined' 
dlBtricts or countries in which to eanj cm 
their objects, rather than to attempt to send 
misrionaries to evsry part of the world., hj 
adopting limited spheres interest is far man 
easily sxetted in the minds of oontributo^i ; and 
if a moderate amount of wisdom is employed 
by the managers of the societies, friction 
may be avoided as between the agents d 
different organisations. It is not always the 
case that entirely new districts can be 
adopted, but at least it wiU be possible to 
avoid that most hideous of all nustakes— un- 
happy competition between rival Proteatant 
Churches. The Bev. Jas. Johnston, a former 
missiohaiy to China, tells the story of the 
mission of the Presbyterian Church of En^« 
land in that oountiy and Formosa. Mr. 
Jc^neton is an able and earnest aQtlK>r of 
other missionary works, and he has certainly 
griren to the poeparation of this exeeUent 
volume a large amount of pains, which its 
readers will not fail to appreciate. Many 
iUufttrious names are found on the list of the 
Society's agents in the far East — names which 
have given lustre to the annals of her 
devoted work and sacrifice. No Church, tak- 
ing into account the limits of its contribn- 
tions and spheres of labour, can show a nobler 
roll of apostolic worthies in the modem mie- 
sion field. So fully, with such care and zeal; 
iand with so much detail, has Mr. Johnston 
done his work, that we can scarcely suggest 
any important improvements. Bngliah 
PresbytecUuis^not to mention Soottiah-- 
should put this book upon their shelrea is 
thie jubilee year of the Society's existence. ^ 
The second volume imder our* notice, will 
in its own way, be equally interesting to those 
who Are supporters of title China Inlasd 
Mission, under the direction of Mr. Hndsoa 
Taylor. Twenty-six years ago Miss Grace 
Ciggie, a warm-hearted and active yonng 
Christian worker in Glasgow, went oat to 
China to become the wife and true helpmate 
ef the Bev. George Stott, who some time 
before had been sent forth by the ' Miesion.' 
to China. Until the year 1887 (with the 
exception of one furlough home), Mr. and 
Mrs. Stott lived and laboured together w^ 
heroic earnestness and gracious success. B» 
bad health made it necessary to seek relief 
by another visit home. No improfoment 
came, and the devoted missionary died at 
Cannes on Easter Day, 1889. Mrs. Stott 
returned to the old sphere of labour w 
Wenchow, where amidst abundant love and 
rejoicing, her fiftieth birthday and twentiy- 
fif th year of mission service were both coin- 
memorated on March 12, 1895. Mrs. Stott 
has told her story well Such a story reflects 
credit nponjthe two devoted missionanes 
and upon the Society which sent them to 
China. 



•ChiDAaiidVonDOMU TAe «tonrof tlwMjMto^ 
the PxecibTterian Omtch of Eogltiid. Witt wf 
lUuttratioM, &o. By the Be?. Jas. jolmston. (Ha«tu, 
WataoD. and Viney* I<td. 6s.> 

TwentySiK Y«ara of MiMioanr Woxk «n.SJfeS 
Oraoe Stott, of tha China Inland IQadon. With mn' 
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FBOBEL'S SYSTEM* 



Tks Kindergartepi 9f»Um oaa neither 
be prpperly described as a translation nor 
as an original work. It is part Alexandier 
Bmno Hanscbmann and part Fannj 
Franks, and its pied character is duo to 
the fact that the second of these authori* 
ties, while working in the interests of 
English stadents of FroebeKs famons 
system for the education of theyeryyouDfir^ 
diBcorered the need to recast some passages 
in Hanschmann'a bool^ to transpose, to 
abbreviate^ and even to omit otherai 
Speaking of omission, it would perhi^s 
be 'well to state that the well-known 
chapter on ' The Education of Man,' which 
has Defore now appeared ia Eng^sh as a 
wovk by itself, is lef i out. 60 math cnr* 
tailm«nt baa been practised that Mrs. 
Fiajifes Kemarks on the mrf aimess both to 
beraelf and to Mr. Hanscbmann of caJling 
The Kindergarten System a translation. 
She has changed it big., book into a small 
one, thns placmg in the hands of students 
a concise record of Fro^Ws Bie and 
labonrs. Her task has been accomplished 
with a display of sd much tact and so 
much ability that ve can safely recommend 
her book to the careful notice of all whq 
are anxions to study the career of a great 
man, and to applv his wisdom for the bene^ 
fit of their kind: We often hear of a 
Tolnme being full of f6od for reflection, 
and by means of perusal not infrequently 
diaooTer how we have been Tietimsed by 
exaggeration. But the applieation of this 
phrase to TTie Kindergarten By$tem could 
surely offend no one who understands how 
to nse the vision of the miad to good pur- 
pose. In these chapters we w^tcb the 
trinmphant meeting of common-fsense and 
genius, the tirelesf\ activity of a saan deter- 
mined to follow his theme with the patienoa 
and pertinacity of a hound nppn a fresh 
soent, and the victory of the cause which 
be had so dose at heart, even though 
enemies in plenty did their utmost to stay 
its victorious progress. There was, it is 
true, temporary defeat, and it Ims been 
asserted that the sadden refrerss of 
fortune, coming as it did when Froebel 
was nearly aevenjty years of age, did 
much to hasten hit end ; Imt the 
native worth of his system could not be 
obscured. By being oppressed it shone 
the more clearly, and.it is now used and 
honoured wherever education has a aierious 
following. As Mrs. Fi'anks very rightly 
points out in her brief but pregnant intio* 
duotion* the training of wobmq, which 
ooeupied his mind unceasingly for no less 
tiian fifteen years, was the crowning glotr 
of Froebers total achievement. With all 
the care at his disposal (and its amount 
mav be described as unlimited) he set him* 
self to study the mother's instructiva 
methods, just aa, in earlier years, he had bent 
his wits tp an examination of all the charac- 
teristic mental movements of children. 
Ha perceived that childfen were not obtain- 
ing th^r dues from parents. Obviously the 
mother was chiefly responsible for the early 
training of the children, and, therefore, she 
it was whom Froebel desired to prepare for 
the task of bringing up boys and gms in a 

* TIm Kindergarttn Sjitem : Its Origin tod Develop* 
nmt, mm —n in tbe lif« of Friedrioh Froebel. Trans- 
ited Asd mdkpitd, from |h# wotk «f AlsjundarBniiio 
ttsa soh n u nn kj f uaf JPsMks. i^wf» Uwaumkma 



wise \ manner. Ho taught her consciously 
to puriue the best methods during those 
years when children are so astonishingly 
receptive. We may safely prophesy that 
the more his teaching penetrates into 
the koines of the world the more confidently 
we may look forward to fresh 'stoekis of 
clean, acute, and reverent citizens. We 
may all heartily subscribe Froebers dictum : 
' Compared with the true mother (observe 
the epithet). l«he formal educator is but a 
bungler.* We cordially hope that this book 
will circulate widely. Once it is in the 
hands of discerning parents it wiU not fail 
of welcome, respect, and thanks. 



OOTOBBB BBTIBWS, 



In an editorial entitled * The Publisher in 
Ireland' another injustice against that 
unhappy country is revealed. It seems 
that Ireland lacks her own publishers, and 
in default she is misrepresented, or not 
represented at alL This is the argument, 
and we cannot say that it is unsound : 

That. Ireland no kmger maintaiss her 
legitimate influence in literature is very 
injsrioos to the interests of ciTilisation and 
huoMU^ progxeea. It is poasihle to maintain 
that„ from the purely material point of view, 
fingland has evolred a higher culture than 
Ireland ; but where literature is concerned^ 
£nglan4 cannot even claim equality* In 
taste, fertility of iwisguistion, hnmonr— in 
fact, in all the gifts which sxe needed for the 
production of a great literature, Irieh writers 
infinitely surpass those of England. But as 
publishing is to so great an extoit centralised 
m London, and is almost exclusively in the 
hands of English firms, there is a constant 
paralysing pressure exercised by trade influ- 
ences against the development, even against 
the snrrival, of those jpeouliarly Irish gSts, to 
the splendour of which the literature of the 
English l^guage owes so much. Anglo- 
Saxon readers wUl have nothing, we are told, 
except those slap-dash, tear-away tales of 
extravagant incident, which are poured out 
in such profusion from.the Ifondon Press ; and 
in poetry the only quality thev value is an 
obscuri^ sufficiently profound to be a good 
excQse for not dreading it at alL If S is 
beyond their comprehension they think it 
must be fine, and worthy to ti&e a place 
among the other furniture in the drawing- 
room. This is the sort of literature which 
Irish writers must mortify their senses to 
produce; if tUey would net be entireb^ 
excluded from the literary markets and which 
Irish readers are obliged to read* because, 
owing to the want of a properly organised 
system for tbe publication of bookv in Ir^and 
conforming to their own standards of tast^ 
tbey can get nothing better* 

This state of things offers a great opportun- 
ity to Ireland, Let the publication of gen- 
uine Irish' bool^s, full of Irish wit and htmiour, 
be started in Ireland, and a market will be 
found for them, not only ampng the Irish in 
all parts of the British Empire, but among all 
the people to whom the moKlern Anglo-Siucon 
literature is oppressire or offensive. Such a 
litemture, to appeal saoeessfnlly to the Irish 
abroad, must issue from Ireland, for if 
published in London it would inevitably be 
the fruit of perpetual compromise, which 
wonld deprive it of all virility. We don't 
want a mealy-mouthed, tenmorising literature, 
written by men who are anraid to speak out 
about those among whom they are obliged 
to live. Such work would have no chance of 



interesting either Irish or English peoplcv 
both of whom would greatly enjoy a good 
vigorous rivalry, and be all the better for it'. 
We want a genuinely National literature for 
Ireland, a literature in which Irishmen wiU 
have a chance of showing that they are as 
well able as ever to hold their own in every 
direction* 



OCTOBBB MAGAZINES. 

[FouBTB Konoa] 



' ITiiKisT Unkind,' Miss Violet Hvnf s ssrial* 
comes to a dramatic conclusion in Chapman'9 
this month. Other stories of decided ability 
are Mr. 0. S. Street's ' A Little Problem / 
and Mr. Chas. K. Moore's 'A Brother's 
TriaL' There is more moral than story in 
•Architects of Pate,' by Mr. C. J. Kirby 
Fenton ; and Mr. James Workman does not 
make the best of his chance in the situation 
before him in 'The Scarlet Butterfly/ The 
way in which this magaslne manages to 
sustain its interest month after month i% 
decidedly creditable to Mr; Oswald Crawfurd. 
There are few monthlies going at the price 
that can compete with it in <3Luantity and 
quality of solid entertainment. 

Ths Strand has a particularly strong and 
entertaining number. One of the most attrac- 
tive features in the magazine of late has been 
Mr/ '(j^rant Allen's series of '^ Glimpses of 
Kfltnre ' papers, which is continued this mont^ 
Vith 'A Woodland Tragedy,' in which some 
facts concerning the butcher-bird are enter- 
tainingly imparted. ' The New El Dorado on 
the Klondike ' is the title and subject of an 
interview with Mr. Harry De Windt by Mr. 
Wm. G. FitzGerald. And instruction and 
amusement respectively may be got out of 
'Carpet-Bedding,' by Mr. Oliver Thome, a 
paper on designing in horticulture, and * Av 
a Baby Show.^by Mr. Framley Steelcroft 

The Strcmd Mueical, in addition to the 
usual musical selections, contains a review of 
the past season's music by Mr. Arthur Hervey; 
and a paper on ' Organs and Organ Building, 
by Mr. Fred. S.Leftvnch. 

An etchinjg^ by William Hole of Mr. Whist- 
ler's portrait of himself is the frontispiece to 
The Art Jowmal, and another full-page plate 
is Mr. Frank HoU's * Newgate— Conmiitted 
for Trial,' claimed to be the most powei^ul 
composi^on that ever left the artisf s brush. 

The Maganne of Art is essentially prac- 
tical this month. It Starts with a fully- 
illustrated article on 'The Studies of Sir 
Edward J. Poynter.' Many of these are merely 
thtmib-nail sketches ' in which the thouf^ht 
flashing through the artisfs brain has been 
thrown rapidly upon paper.' If only for that 
reason they will be greatly appreciated. 



Vhs Masebua Annual. 

From cover to the last page this excellent 
little nursery magasine is simply crowded 
wibi mirlh-provirfcing stories 'and 'pictures "o^ 
a type to be easily understood and appreci* 
ated by children. In its nearly two hundred 
pages there are considerably over that number 
of illustrations by many well-kno^n artistst 
including Mr. Louis Wain, Mr. £. A4 
Mason, and Mr. T. Cromwell Lawrence, while 
M. B. M., H. E. I., and other familiar 
initials which stand for names through-^ 
out the Annual, contribute amusing de* 
■eriptions to the pictures in rhyme o» 
prose. There is no obstrusive moral to ret 
the little ones, who may take their enjoyment 
free from the fear of being jonf ronted by an j« 
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'' 1 ' .iii! ■ ' r 

($ ' ThiflsbAU bath J reward ; tbeidetltlntll be 
real to thae/ 

Of tha f ollowinir line : 

' Leare thy lofr-Tanlted past.' 
-W. B. 8. 

Of the following Frenoh works : (a) ' Domu 
niqae,' (b) 'Lee Afllnittff,' (c) ' Panny,' {ij 
•Volttpt^.'-B.J.W. ' 



ihijig ' improrinj^ ' anlees it be of the practical 
nature of the adrice tendered by John 
Boldero: 

To maire your candles last for aye 
For wlTes and maids give ear-— O f 

To put 'em ont's the only way. 
Bays honest John Boldero. 

Of the two sections the illnstrations are 
undoubtedly the roost pleasing^, but where all 
is so uniformly good it is invidious to 
particularise. (James Clarke and Co. 4m,) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Poiterity : Its Verdicts and its Mithods; or. 
Democracy A.V. 2100. Mr. Bellamy has no 
monopoly in his business of forecasting the 
future^ and the anonymous author of this 
work on similar lines to ' Looking Backward' 
and 'Equality' can put forward as good 
claims to our attention as any Mr. Bellamy 
has advanced. His hero goes to sleep in 1897 
and is awakened in 2100. The awakener is a 
middle-aged roan of dignified presence, and 
there at once begins a conyersation between 
the two which the author professes to report 
for our benefit. The man of the twenty- 
second century is unnecessarily bitter against 
poor Mr. Gladstone, and speaks with enthus- 
iasm of Mr. Cecil Bhodes, who is ranked with 
CUto and Frere. The political and social 
deyelopments are less catastrophic than in 
Mr. Bellamy's pages. The British Empire has 
aurviyed in spite of the great war of 1926 to 
1928, in which Britannia 7short for the United 
Kingdom) wss attacked by a coalition of 
France, Kussia, and Germany. Contrary to 
the forecasts of the pessimists Britannia 
emerged triumphant from the struggle and 
was able to impose terms upon the enemy, 
which included an indemmity of ^150,000,000. 
Germany became a socialistic Bepublic with 
the most deplorable results. The United 
States and the British Colonies joined with 
the United Kingdom and its dependencies in 
a Great Pact, which practically guaranteed 
oiyilisation against war, although conscrip- 
tion became uniyersal. The ideas on this 
branch of the subject strike us as crude and 
undigested. The work is relieved from 
intolerable dulness by some purple patches, 
hut, on the whole, it is dreary reading. 
(Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. ) 

Ramji, A Tragedy of the Indian Famine. 
Ko name appears on the title-page, but it is 
evident that the author is weu acquainted 
with the customs of the Hindu peasantry. He 
tells a truly harrowing tale of misery and 
cruelty, and we would fain hope that his 
description of the conduct of the police and 
the magistracy is too highly coloured. Un* 
fortunately there is reason to believe that 
some such scenes have occurred. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Is.) 

A Letter of Introduction, By W. D. Howella 
The motive ot this little farce, slender enough, 
is the old one of fear that two letters have 
been placed in the wrong envelopes. One. is 
an open letter of introduction, to be presented 
by tne person being introduced and presum- 
mbly read by him; the other a confidential 
letter to the introducee, containing remarks 
not at all flattering to the stranger. By a 
lapse of etiquette, for which absent-minded- 
ness is responsible, Mr. Roberts asks the 
stranger to post his letter, and afterwards is 
consumed with dread lest he has securely 
sealed up the letter of introduction and 
unsealed the one containing the critical 
remarks. This fear is emphasized when the 
stranger returns to draw attention to ' a little 
mistake.' Boberts and his wife fear the 
worst, and talk desperately to prevent him 
from talking, while Campbell, whose relish of 



a joke has jshiefly canted him to persuads 
Boberts that^ the mistaks has been made, 
enjoys hogely the situation for which he is 
chiefly responsible. It is perfect in its way, 
and warmed with humorous touches. (Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. Is.) 

Bir Walt&r Ralegh. (The Stanhope Essay.) 
By John Buehan. In this essay Uie author 
sets out to sketch the character roughly of the 
great Elizabethan, <to trace the war of mo- 
tive which at all times beset him ; to find, in 
short, in his temper and tslents some explana- 
tion of the cruel circumstances of his fate.' 
He has succeeded admirably, even brilliantly, 
his monograph of some seventy pages being a 
compact and lucid presentation of the career 
of S^legh. There was nothing new to be said 
about a man so greatly discussed, but Mr. 
Buehan, in his use of the contents of oontem- 
porary records, has shown a good deal of 
independence. He writes, moreover, in a 
style that combines scholarly exactitude with 
freshness and occasional raciness. The little 
volume shows great insight into a not-easily- 
decipherediand mnch.inisunderstood character. 
(Simpkin Marshall and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

Bciyylonian Talmud. Readers to whom 
Babbinic Hebrew is a closed door will be 
glad to know of this new edition, which, be- 
sides giving the original text 'edited, cor- 
rected, and formulate,' is accompanied by a 
translation. The instalment now to hand 
contains the Tract Shehalim complete and the 
introduction and synopsis of the Tnot Bosh 
flasHono. In the absence of a grammar, the 
editor, Mr. Michael L. Bodkinson. has had 
'to provide the text with a commentary . . . 
drawn firom the most authentic sources.' It 
is a great convenience to have the Hebrew 
and English parts of the work so arranged 
that thev can presently be bound up separ- 
ately. (Mew York t New Talmud Publishing 
Co.) 

Alpha and Omega; or, God in Human Life. 
By Bev. William Middleton. Seven earnest, 
smking, and forcible sermons, issued in a 
new edition, and worthy of it. Very evan- 
gelical, but not pharisaically and objection* 
ably so. (Morgan and Scott. 2s. 6d.) 

The Femandex Reciter. Humorous. A 
companion to the recently-published volume 
of serious recitations. It contains a varied 
selection of well-known humorous pieces in 
prose snd verse. (George Boutledge and 
Sons, Ltd. Is.) 

Oloueestershire Parish Registers. Edited by 
W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. Volume 
I. Contains the marriage registers of eight 
Gloucestershire parishes, and records the 
weddings of about 11,000 persons. The series 
ought to be of great utility when completed. 
(124, Chancery-lane, E.C. lOs. 6d.) 



\* Puklish^rs, when sending hooks for rssisis, 
would greatly oHige by moniioning the prices. 



*«* Tho Editor does not hold himself reepon^ 
iiUe for the custody or return of unsolicited 
eontribuiions, even when stamps are sent. 

LETTEBS TO THE EDITOB. 



QUEBIBS. 
[Tho Editob doos not guarantee immediate 
insertion of fueries, and cannot enter into eorre* 
spondenee regarding thoir non^insertion, fVill 
torretpondmits please write elearly f} 

AuTHOB Wahtid— 

Of the lines: 
(1) * Who can say but the land of dreams 
Is the land of the living after all ; 
And daily life, with its soars and seams. 
Only the land where the shadows fall.' 



Bbtebincb Wjlntbd— 

Is there an Emrlish translation of 'AkIso* 
phamus. Sive de Hieologis Mystion Qrsooram 
Cansis,' ±0., by 0. A. Lobeok ? If so, who ii Um 
publisher?-M.A. 

TirgQ's Georgics, Bookni.,lines 8684. Winch 
is the oorreot reading, Ora or (Era?— B. M. 

To any information in regard to the worki of 
John Sbipway, of Bodborough, the Boyaliit 

Kmphleteer. Also address of publisher ot 
>urenes Beprints, who recently repubUshtd hii 
chief productions in a subscription isnt.— 
P. W. S. 

^Of anartiole, 'La Vie des Mots,' by A. (ek) 
Darmesteter, alluded to in Litbbabt World 
some time ago. Ought it not to be /. DannsitoUrf 
— E. J. W. 



TiTLB Wantbd— 

Of works relating to the hill forts of GrMt 
Britain, and similar structures in other ooantriv. 



Pubushxb Waktbd— 

Of 'Sam Hall,' mentioned by Serjeant BalliB- 
tine in his ' Experiences. '—W. H. 



BioiTATioir Waiitbi>— 

* The Mating Hat,' by Ansty. Where osatt 
be found N-G.Y.B. 



ANSWERS. 



{Whon mmsering queries, kindly give the dele 
ef quory. AH answers are to he deemed yro- 
tmtous. Lettors addressed to querist$, eon </ 
WdiUor, cannot he forwarded.'} 
AuTHOB Pound— 

To K. WRiniLO.— The lines quoted srs pvt 
of a recitation entitled * The Wedding Bing,' out 
of a series of 'Tales from London Lift/ bj 
Alice A. Pitman, and published at 140, Qowa^ 
street.— E. S. Pbtlbt. 

To IVQUiBBB.— The author of the linss : 
* Endow the fbol with sun and moon,' fte., 
is Coventry Patmore. They occur in his ' Aogfl 
in the House,' preiade iv., cantolz.— B. Watsoi* 



BmBBKOS POUNI)— 



__ My 

Madame Blavatoky from 1872 to 1884, &o./ by 
Madame Coulomb ; published by EUiot Stook, 
1885. Also see Weetminetor QoMette for Ootob« 
29, Ac., 18M.— M.A. 

To D. C. B. (continued).— The whole oontat 
runs thus : ' The best of men that e'er wore ssrth 
around him was a sufferer ; a soft, meek, patient, 
uncomplaining spirit, the first true gtntleasB 
that ever breathed.'— A. H. 



To C. J. C— I should say that the lioa-t 
represented on your correspondent's jngiismott 
probably Carter. If my snrmise is oorrtot, we 
)ngs woold, I fancy, be hardly so eld m 7?^ 
correepondent belie?es. Carter was nerfMnsinf 
early in the century— about 1880, I sbonld fj. 
He was the earliest, or one of the earlieit, non- 
tamers in EnsUnd, and certainly the mois 
famous.^ In *Un Philosopbe Sous Iss Toita, 
Sourestre (d. 1865) speaks of his ezhibitioo tf 
oae of the institutions of Paris.— Thos. Cast»» 
Stratford, £. 

To J. M. Lblt.— The lines referred to »f« b/ 
the great scholar, Joseph Scaliger. HeiifP*^ 
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nr of tlM Bib]e.^WiLLiAX Bollowat, B JL 

To L. DzcKTir.— The ' CompAinii«<teUi^ MiMri- 
coriiift' of FlortnMis falbr dMorib«d in Craw« 
ford's 'Life in Toaouiy ' obaptor x., pp. 280-298 
dUiih, Elder, «ad Co., 1858). See alM the follow. 
kmt— 'Italy in the Nintteenth Centary/ by 
WUtMide. ohADier fiii^ pwrt 2, pp. 75. 76 (Long, 
e'editton, 1800). TroUope't ^Impreasione of 



•Wtadecer in lUly,' Ac, pp. 280,231 (Colbarn, 
1860). *MamT'8 Handbook for Northern lUly.' 
Pirt IL, p. ebS, Bixth edition, 1856.^-0. Law. 
mro FoBo. 

Tb H. M. L.— (2) The reference to ' mnrio 
iMow abspee' i« in 'The Babeiyit' of Omar 
KhuTTAm (towftrde the end of Fitsgeraid's 
fenloD). 

To W. Fabqxtbab.— (1) Only in fictional rniie 
tflwae we know. (2) Do yon mean T^ Bool;. 
mUtt (Whitaker and Bona, 12, Warwick-lane. 
B.C.) or The Publtlherf ' OireuUur and BooktelUn^ 
Mtecfd (Hampeon Low, Marston, and Oo., Fetter* 
lMi,E.C.)? ' 



PUBLICATIONS OF THB WBBK. 



flMIVU. 

Swisthbabts and Fribndb. a story of the 
8«ftntiet. By Maxwxll Qbat. (liarehall, 
B«smU, and Co., Ltd. 6t.) 

Odd SroBtBi. By Fbakobs Fobbbs-Bobbbt. 
■OB. (A. Constoble and Co. 6a.) 

Tbb Wbxstlxb of Prilippi. a Tale of the 
SiriT Chriatiana. By Famnib E. Nbwbbbbt. 
(Cbnitiaa Commonwealth Pabllahing Co. 2b. 6d.) 

Tbb Blood of tbb Yaxpibb. By Flobbnob 
IUbbtat. (Hntohineon and Co. 6a.) 

Bu8BT, om THB Adtbbtubbs or A GiBL. Bt 
Ctxtbia M. WsaroYBB. (Chapman and Hall, 
Ud, 6a.) 

Bt a Haib'b-Bbbadth. By Hbadom Hill. 
(CaHeUandCo., Ltd. 6a.) 

CiFTAnff Manbana and Mothbr's Hands. By 
SjOBBrriBRKB BjOrnbon. TranaUted from 
tba Norwegian. (Wm. Heinemann. da. net.) 

Tbb Tobbbntb of Spbino. By It an Tdbob. 
Bwr. Tranalaied from the Bnaaian by Con- 
Ramcb Qabmbtt. (Wm. Heinemann. 3a. net.) 

Itt Mbbbdith ; or, a Seaaon in the South. 
^yCiUAARKAaH. (HodderandStooghton. 5a.) 

Hn Fault, ob Hbrb? By the Author of ' A 
High Little World.' (B. Bentley and Son. 6a.) 

Ijfi'b Wat. By Schutlbb Shblton. (B. 
BeoUayandSon. 6a.) 

SmnBT. By Bbatbiob Wbttbt. (Horatand 
BUakeU,Ltd. 6a.) 

WiTBTN Sound of Qbbat Tom. Storiea of 
Xodam Oxford. (Oxford : B. H. BlaokweU. 5e.) 

Tbb Frbbdox of Hknbt Mbbbdttk. By 
M. Hamilton. (Wm. Heinemann. 6a.) 

A Spanish Maid. By L. Quillbb Couom. 
(Barfioe and Paton. 6a.) 

BbbbMobtal. ByBBNHABLAi. (T.Fiiher 
Uawin. 5a.) 

Tbb Tobmbntob. By Bbnjaxin Swift. (T. 
naharUnwin. 6a.) 

.CiiTAiM Pbbbonal Mattbbb. a Collectioa 
^Material, Mainly AntobiographicaL ByH.O. 
Wills, (LawrenoeandBnUen. de. 6d.) 

TBb Siltbb Fox. By Mabtin Boss and 
S. <E. SoMBBTiLLB. (Lawrenoe and Bnllen. 
ai.6d.) 

^Bbisbib. By William Bliok. Uniform Edi- 
ttoB. (3.Low,Maraton,andCo.,Ltd. 2b. 6d.) 

ItaKiloabbx a Matrimonial Problem. By 
!*• B. Walfobd. (LoDgmana, Qreen, and Co. 6a.) 
^Blottbd Out. By B. Pullbn-Bubbt. (The 
^oiborgh Preaa, Ltd. 64.) 
_Hi8 Chibf's Wifb. By Baroneaa A. 
i>AxrrHAN. (Chapmaa and Hall, Ltd. 6;) 

Tn BuiLDBBS. By J. S. Flb tcbbb. (Methnen 
•»d(V). 6a.) 

,,1^iMabinoofaPbio. By Eyxltn Shabp. 
('ohiiUne. 6a.) 

Sbbtimbntal Tommy : The Story of Hie 
Jphopd. By J. M. Babbib. New laaue. 
J^. Md Cfo., Ltd. 6a.) We reriewed the 
mt adition in oar iaaue of NoTaml^r 6, 1896. 



MlmmrmpUj, MUtBry, mm€L TtraTei. 

Alfbbd, Lobd Tbnntson. a Memoir. By 
hie Son. In Two Tola. (MaomiUan and Co., 
Ltd. 36a.) 

TJltssbs 8. Gbant and thb Pbbiod of 
National Pbbbbrtation and Bboonstbuo. 
TioN. By William Conant Cuubch. * Heroes 
of the Nationa'. (G. P. Pataam'a Sona. Sa.) 

Sixty Tbars a Qubbn. The Story of Her 
Majaaty'a Beign. By Sib Hbbbbrt Maxwbll, 
Bart., M.P. lihutrated. (Harmaworth Broa., 
Ltd. 9a.net.) 

Natubb and Spobt in South Afbtoa. By 
H.A.BBYDBN. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 6a.) 

A SXBYANT OF ' JOHN COMPANY.' Being 

Becollectiona of an Indian Official. By H. G. 
Kbbnb,C.I.E. (W. Thaoker and Co. 12a.) 

Thb Livb and Lbttbbs of Mb. Endymion 
PoBTBB. Sometime Gentleouui of the Bed- 
chamber to King Charles I. By Dobotbba 
TowNBBND. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12b.) 

Mbmobibb of a Mibtakbn Lifb. An Auto- 
biography. By an Octogenarian Actor. (Elliot 
Stock, la.) 

William Blackwood and His Sons : Their 
Magasine and Friends. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tola. I. and II. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 42s.) 

Bbcollbctions of Aubbby db Ybrb. 
(Edward Arnold. 16b.) 

Journals of Dobothy Wobdrwobth. 
Edited by William Kniqht. In Two Volumes. 
(Maomillan and Co., Ltd. lOs.) 

Thb Litbs of thb Saints. New Edition, 
BcTiaed. with Introduction and Additional LiTca 
of English Martyrs, Comiah and Welah Sainta, 
and a Fall Index to the Entire Work. By the 
Eer. S. BABIN0.G0ULD, M.A. Two Yolumea. 
(John C. Nimmo. 5a. net each.) 

John Huntbb t Man of Science and Surgeon, 
1728*1798. By Stbphbn Paobt. (T. Fiaher 
Unwin. 3a. 6d.) 

Bomb thb Middlb ofthb Wobld. By Alicb 
(Ubdnbb. (Edward Arnold. da.6d.) 

Thb Coldbtbbam Guabds in tub Cbimba. 
By Lieut-Colonel Bob8^>f.Bladbnsbubo, C.B. 
(A. D. Innes and Co. 6b.) 

England Thbouqh Chinbsb Spbotaolbb. 
Leates from the Notebook of Wo Chang. (The 
Cotton Preaa. 6a.) 

PlillBaBpliy. Belemee, miiA BAneatlBB. 

Thb Oxfobd Enolibh Diotionabt. A New 
English Biotienary on Uiatorical Principlea, 
founded mainly on the materiala oollectea by 
the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. Jambs 
A. H. Mubray. Section, Foisty-Frankish. Vol. 
IV. By Hbnrt Bradlby. (Henry Frowde. 5e.) 

Thb Anoibnt Wisdom. An Outline of Theo- 
sophioal Teachings. By Annib Bbsant. (Thee* 
sophical Publishing Co. 5a. net.) 

A Guidb to Biblical Study. Qy A. S* 
Pbaxb, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. Se. 6d.) 

Thb Aob of Tbnntson. By Professor Huoh 
Walkbb. ' Handbooks of English literature.' 
(George Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

Thb Pbotidbntial Obdbb of thb Wobld. 
By Albxandbb Balmain Bbuob, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

A COMPLBTB COURSB OF FbBNCK COMPOBI* 

TION AND Idioms. By Hbotob Bbt. (Blaokie 
and Son, Ltd. 84. 6d.) 

A Junior Latin Syntax. By J. A. Stbtbnb. 
(Blackie and Son, Ltd. 8d.) 

First Facts and Sbntbncbs in Fbbnch. 
By VioTOB BiTis and Howabd Swan. Seoond 
Edition. (George Philip and Son. 2s.) 

Studia SiNAiTiCA. VI. A Palestinian SyriaO 
Lectionary. Edited by Agnbs Smith Lxwib. 
(C. J. Clay and Sons. 12a. 6d. net.) 

Thb Fibbt Book of Maogabbbs. With Intro* 
dnctionand Notes by the Bey. W. Faibwbathbr 
and J. Suthbrland Black, LL.D. 'The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools.' (C. J. Clay and 
Sons. 38. 6d.) 

A COMPRBHBNSITB FrBNCH MaNUAL FOB 

StudbntBbadino fob Public Examinations. 
By Otto C. NIf, M.A. (Blackie and Son, Ltd. 
8b. 6d.) 

Thb Gbaphic Objbct Bbadbb. Edited by 
M. T. Tatbs, LL.I). Book nTTWilUam Collins, 
Sons and Co., Ltd. Is^ 



Kino Lbab. Edited with Introduction, Notes* 
Gloeeaty and Index by A. W. VbriTY, UJl* 

* The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools.' (Cam- 
bridge t At the Unirersity Press. Is. 6d.) 

Ad Lucbm t or. The Ascent of Man through 
Chriat. By the Ber. Alobbnon B. Simbon. 
(Ghurdner, Barton, and Co. 6b.) 

Babwin AND Aftkb Darwin. By the late 
Gbobob John Bomanbs, LL.D., F.B.S. III., 

* Poat.Darwinian Queationa,' &c. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co. Sp.) 

A Pbimbb of WoBDSWOBTH^th a Critical 
Eeaay. By LAimiB Maonus, B.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 2b. 6d.) 
rBetry maA flie Brmmm. 

Bampolli: Growths from a Long.Planted 
Boot Translation. Along with a Tear's Diary 
of an Old Soul. By Gbobqb MacDonald* 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 6b.) 

Thb Histoby of Bbynabdthb Fox. Turned 
into English Verae, by F. S. Ellis. With Illua. 
trative De?ices by Waltxb Cranb. (DaTid 
Nutt. 6b.) 

PoBMs BY John Kbats. Illustrated by B. 
Annino Bbll. With an Introduction by 
Waltbb Balbioh. (Geo. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d.) 



Thb Holy Biblb. To which is prefixed an 
Introduction by J. W. Mack ail. Vol. I. Gene, 
sis to Numbers. * Erersley Series.' (Macmillaa 
andC;o.,Ltd. 5b.) 

Thb Viotob's Cbowns, and Other Sermons. 
By Albxandbb Maclabbn, D.D. (Christian 
Commonwealth Publishing Co. 5b.) 

Half-Houbs with thb Pabablxs. By J. 
Crowthbb Hibst. (The Sunday-School Aaao- 
elation. Is. net.) 

OuB Chubchbb and Why Wb Bblono to 
Thbm. By the Ber. Canon Knox Littlx,M.A., 
and Othera. (Serrioe and Paton. 6a.) 

Chabactbb tbrough Inbpibation, and 



PBITATB SALES COLUMN. 

Bin-rsurB wobdb one pjjrirr. 



BOOKS. 
Fob Baib.— * SnoyolopMdia Britanaiot,* ti tola., 
ninth edition, boiuid half oalf. B15.— Bamioott and 
Paaroa, Taaatoa. 

Foa S4LB.— Booka, all alaMoa, for aale or axohaated 
for othera ; aand list of booka waotad or aiftred.— 
Collier. 15, Bath.«troat, Laaniogton. 



Foa 8ALa.—Sar]y SngUab Text 8oai«tj 1 BatWor'a 
"The Bruov,' 4 piurta, eonplata, pobUahad 48b. ; *8ir 
Benaa of Hamlooo,* 8 p*rt8. oomplate, pabHsh«d SN. 
What offaraf^KaUla, #7, High-atraat, CUphMB. 

STAMPS. 
Fob Sals.— SorpriM to avarj purobaier t Hawfennd* 
land. TObairo. Waat Indiaa, 8«ai, Baramik, Qraaada, 
St. Viaaant, Japui, Parak, Salnnfor, Barbadoaa, B«.i 
60 geouma variatiaih poet fraa, la. Id.— ▲. Burgia, 8S» 
Aatoa>atraat, Limaiiooaa. 

Foa 8ALB.-.Nawfoiuidlaad, 18»7 Jabllaa, portrait of 
Cabot { Niger Coaat, 1897, Poota IMnd^ AnaoU, 
Barbadoaa, HadasaiMar, Hong Kong, Jaataloa, Zam- 
baaift, tbrM Turkish, Egypt j 50 ganuiM ?arlaiiaa« 
la. Id.— Smith. Uppar-park'^oad, lOagiwa, Sarra/. 



Tea Sau.— Canada Jobllaa, alraady aoaraa, will 
baooma raraj Crpraa, JaTa, Malta, Para, Fanohal, 
Balanc or, loalasd, Saiot Luoia, Anna, Nawfonndlaad, 
Uawailaa labmda, Hortox 80 fanaiiia variatiaa^ le. Ad* 
—Smith, Upper-park-road, Kiniratoii, Sorray* 

^dMTtiMiMMitt/arTHBLITJSBABr W0BLD«]^«a4 
U cddriMtd to ikt PuBuaasBa, IS, ru$t'§tr$0t, ciid 
•ka«id r«aeH t^ a^ aa^ ^^ *^a midday an ISMfdey 
i/ Uitam4$df9r tkt nmt ittaa. Th» moU ^f ckarg^g it m 
/attawfi* B a. d. 

rAOS ... ... .M ... ...BBS 

BALy*PAeB 4 4 e 

ooLciui » 8 IS e 

nos. a ootVKV ... ... ... S e 

GXBTas rAca, rsa oouthh ... 8 IS e 

M M fns MOB ... ... 7 « 

THB LITBBABT WOBLD earn la kad, ky tUr a/ 
•ay JffioMfMit ia IM Uaidd Ainydoa^ t himuotjvm 
ih$ FvblUh^n. U by yofi, tU twmt w^ ; 4, 

raa ^UAa^sa ... l B 

raa nALF-TBAa ... 8 8 

raa rsAa ... ... ... S S 

Mmit«m$ Mim /or Wadiaf «a kalAytorly aaleaiM Ma 
U aMa4a«i a« tka OJUf , pnat U. Sd., ead tka mm of 
IkMM i» mmmmUiL to tht^oo wka «itA to frooono tko 
Jmrail m aparaumMa rtotrd of aarrmt l i U mtmo, A 
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•tea UtfilfiAfiY WOKLD. 



Other Papers. By T. t. MuNcutB, D.D. (Jameto 
Clarke and Co. I0. 6d.) 
Boeks for Y«iuiv People. 

Tb* JBoT'f Own Anhuaii fob 1897. (B.T.S. 

Tm Girl's Own Annual fob 1897. (R.T.9. 
-Si.). . 

^Jiiss MtBiYAM^s If iflTAn. By Mrt. Hbnbt 
c OLAftKB»M.A. Is. «d.— Anqblica's Tboublbs. 

By L. E. TiDDBMAN. Is. 6d.— Thb Hma's 

jDauvhtbb. U.— Bob and his Babbits. W.-r 
, Thb Bbab's Kingdom, la.— Little Qubbb 

EsTHBB. 4d.— Cantbbbuby's Waxwobks. 4d. 

(Sonday-Sohool UniopO . , 
, ^Annpal Yolnmes of Touno Enqlaio). 58. 
• THB HoKB B1.ESSINQ. 28. Thb Child's Own 

Maoassinb. Is. (Sunday-School TTniqn.) 
Icelandic Fairt Taues. Translated and 

edited by Mrs. A. W. Hall. (Frederick Warne 

rad Co. 3s. 6d.) 

- ^ Stories job Childbed, in Illnsfcration o£ tte 
Ldrd 8 Prayer. By Mrs. Mo lbs worth. (Gard- 
ner, Darton, and Co. Ss. 6d.) 
;^Thji Union Jacks. * Chatlierbox ; Library.' 
(Gardner, Darfcon, and Co. U.) 

The Pink Fairt Book. Edited by Andkbw 
Lang. (Loni^mans, Green, and Co. Os.) 

Thb First Book ob Krab. Christmas 
Stories for Old and Tonnif . By Jndffe Edward 
Abbott Parry. (DayidNntti. Ss.ed.) 

The Giant Cbab, and Other tales from Old 

India. Ketold by W. H. D. Bousb. (DaTi4 

Nntt. 8s. 6d.) ; 

. YouNO Chbis. By L. E. Tiddbican. lUns- 

trated. (Gardner, Barton, and Co. Is.) 

Jack's Mate. By M. B» Cox. (Gardner, 

, Darton» #nd Co. 3& 6d.) 

NuRsBRT Rhymes. Illnstrated by Francis 
Bedford.. (Methnen and Oov 58«) 

IflseelMMotfMs. 

' Thw SCTTOTATOR. Edited with Introduction 

and N4|te« by Georob A. AittcBn* To be com* 

pleted in £ight Volumesr— Vol, L (John C, 

Nimmo'. 7b. det.) 
Stories of Famous Sonos. By S. J. Adaib 

Fitz-Gbbald. (John C. Nimmo. 7s. 6d.) 
'. .Sports fbok thb Christian Standpoint. 
' Ify Frank Balla&d. Second Edition. (James 

Clarke and Co. 6d.) 
' Thb Gbri^an IfATURE-CtrRB, and How -io 

pRActlsB It. By I. Aidall. (JTichpls and 

Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Style. By Walter Ealeioh. (Edward 
; Arnold. Ss.) 

The BrruAL of Health. By H. Coopbr 
' Frrrm. Third Edition, Beyised. (Jarrold 
and Sons. Is. net.) 

The Glasoow Athbnieum : A Sketch of Fifty 
Years' Work (1847-1897). By James Lauder, 
F.B.S.L. (GlMgQW : at the Saint Mungo Press, 

Ltd.); ^ 

The Qubbn's.Bbsoltb and Her Doubly 
.BoYAL Bbion. By. the Ber. Crarlbs Bul-: 
LOCK, B.D. New Edition. {Home Words Office. 
. Is. 6d.) - 

ThB Commercial Uses of Coal Gas.' By 
Thos. F1.ETOHBB. (Fletcher, Bussell, and Co.- 
Ltd.) ■ • * 

! raaupMets. 

.O.UR Girls' Book of Plays. ((3ardaar, 
^arton, and Co. 3d.)— Small Holdings and 
Teasant Pr6prietor8 in Southern Gbb- 
>ANY. (Edward SUnford.ed.) 

Wo have reoeired a catalogue of second-hand 
books frotn Mr. Bichard* Cameron, 1, St. Da?id- 
etre^t, ^Edinburgh . 

EpVs'S CoOOA.— (WATXTCt AffO CJOMrOHTTlfO.— • Bf 

a thorough koowlodge of the niitoxal laws which go vara 

'the o]»er«tioB9 b^ diflrestion And nntrition, and by a 

««ateful avplicatiotiof tbeflaepropertteaof well-selecWd 

Ck>00A, Mr. -Eppii has prorided for our breakfast \nd 

■upp«r a d«licatel^fla7oiired beverage which maj save 

us UMOij haavy doctora' billt. R is by the Jtldidoug' 

use of s«ch articles of diet that a constitutfon may! 

, be gssdoall/ bailt n^ uatfl •ttong eaouvh to rsbiat 

•Tsr J tendenqy to diaaase. We may esoaiM manr a fatal 

«,ahatt by ktM^ing •unalvea well lortifled with- ptte 

blo(^ and a pioparlgr^DOtniahea frame/*-Otoa 0#mM 

V^^Mti4. IMesSplf frith bolHsff»f«feerorm11kr8^ 

only in packets and pound tins by Qroeeis, Jab6ll«l--i 

'Jains Epps * Co., Jitd., Homceopathio Chemists. 

XiMiaoB* a-i Adtt.j 
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THE Bl:VERA.GE OF THE PEOPLE. 

TjET HB glance at the ordinary brealtfaet 
^*-' beverages of the people. 

Tea, even if properly infused, is only a 
stimulant. It is not a nourishing beverage, 
and as usually decocted ie waehy^ trashy, and 
deleterious. 

Qojfee, even when of the best, and prepared 
in perfection as you will find in the Baet, 
where Hobammedans are forbidden by theit 
religion to use alcohol, is only a eardiae or 
heart stimulant. It increases for a short time 
the power of that organ, without being in any 
sense of the word a nouriehing beverage. 

Cocoa. — ^The ordinary cocoa is not by any 
means a^ noarishing beverage. Its good 
-qualities either, in the singnsh or foreign 
varieties are smothered in stahsh and sii^r 
that induce and promote indigestion. 

Dr, Tibbies' Vi-Ooooa is a nourishing bever- 
age, containing four great restorers of 
vitality — Cocoa, Kola, Hops, and Malt^ It 
stands out as a builder-op of tissued, a pro« 
meter of vigour, and, in short, it has all the 
factors which make robust health. Being a 
deliciously flavoured beverage it pleases the 
most fastidious palate. Its active powers of 
diastase give tone to the stomach, and pro* 
mote the flow of gastric juice, and however 
indigestible the food taken with it at any 
meal, it aots as a solvent and assimilative. 

AU the leading medical journals irecommend 
Dr.. Tibbies' Yi^Oocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes : — ' It gives me great pleasure in bear- 
ing testimony to the value of Yi-Coooa, a mix- 
tore of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Oaraeas Cocoa 
Extract. I consider it the very best prepara- 
tion ol the kind in the market, and, as a 
nourishing drink for children and adults, the 
flneet that has ever been brought before 
the public. As a general beverage it excels 
all previous preparations.- No bouse should 
be without it.' 

Dr. Tibbies'^ Vi-Coooa is made up in €(d, 
packets, and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtaJMDudd from all ohemtsts, grocers^ aad 
stores, or from Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa, 
Limited, 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill-row, 
London, £.0. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbies' Yi.Cocoa will be 
sent free on application to any address, if 
when writing (a postcard will do) the reader 
-will name Thb Litsrabt World. 



THB EARLIEST CHRISTIAN HYMN 
Bj GEOBGK 8. BABRBTT. D.D. 

••HJMidUd *v Ih*. Barrett in hi» own forceful and TO4«- 
Ufi9 icayt and th4 littU wlum$ aocordiingly trnmot 
hut be cordiaUy welcomed 6v oU ad«iir«rt of tka 
. disHn^miihed Norvich dtvin*. --LKiojEaTaR Post. 

. : Pott Svo,- cloth, a«. 64. 
'* Messrt. Jame* Clarke and Co, Kav« ieeued in a nemt, 
ooiuTV Dr. Barret^e^ toholarly exposition, of vhat uf 
aupw>sed to he the first Christian Hymn— the re- 
markable ^erae 1 Timothy Hi. 16. The book is marked 
by that high degree of eulture vhieh characterisea 
oil Pi*. Martett*$ \cork. Many of the oontroversiee of 
the day are dealt vnth," 

; — E48T Ahghas Djult Timss. 



-COfl TOBACCONISTS COMMBNCOW 
oW^V/Saemd.Ga<dt(25»p»B)3d..Tabac*oaIrt*'Co.. 
8$, Baa^tt-rd.|Ldn.Hatrdjrea8<Mfa'iittednp.l^tsxJrit. 

SCHOLARLY TTPEWEITINa by a 
Gmdciate. Greek, Latin. PorMgn M8S. } Poe^. 
Playg,TraiMlationB.^E. W. Lqmttiia. West Bromwff 



npTPEWRITING.-^Authors' MSS. accfr 
-■- rately copied. lOd.perl.OOO worda. TOnnaollcitedtei. 
timonlalB.— Mra. Bray, 53. Bedford-road. Clapham.8.ir. 

YPEWEITING.— Authors' MSSi accv. 

ately and promptly copied. lOd. l.v^iCi wot^B^ 

Miaa Tomes, 8. Bendleeham-road, Lower Clapton, yj. 



TYPEWRITING. — Authors* MSfl. care- 
fully copied, from 104. per liXN) w^rds^.tfin 
L . Watta, 18, golmd^le-roaj, N.W.^ 

TYPEWRITING promptly and acouraWr 
done. IM. fter l.OOe wonla. Seaple sad nfer. 
enges .— Addreaa Miss M., 18, Morfciiner»oceg<wiVy.W. 

TYPEWRITING, 9d. 1,000 words, promptly 
executed. Authors' MfiS. a epeoiiully. B». 
f»remoe8.—Dmhaio, I5g» Bridge.Toad. Battersea. 



TYPEWRITING _^ 
DAUGHtEB. XTsoal Terms. Establiahed 188L 



by CLERGYMAirS 
Tet 



Doplicatinr.. Befs^-Q£is4 Sikee (W. Kenaingtoa Tim- 
wiitingAyency).lS. Wol»ert<)n-trfe.3*mtiwtaaig.W. 

TYPEWRITING.^Authors* MSS., pUiyi, 
teohnioal and scientiao MSS.. ke. DopUeatlv* 
Usoal terms. Befs. Established 1891.— Miss Thomui 
6 , Caotler^Yftnuq; Clapham-<K>mmott» B.W, 

fTlYPEWRITING work of every descriptic^o 
-B_ done with aocoraoy and despatch. Authotf 
HaS.fe technloai and legal copying, iadexiiif , spseilot- 
tions. tracing, translatiner, addresatniTt typeiriilte 
^imeonaphod copies, &c, Ac.— The MlsBes £. u^ J. 
Ptatae. 485. Mansion House Chamhers, London, E.C 



rpo AUTHORS, Beginnere, and OAsrs.- 
-■- The son of a weU-known London Poblishar 
is prepared to COACH, Advise, Criticise, tod 
where praotioaMe. *place* MSd., at a modftfltt 
fee.-« The Critic,' 87, New-walk. Leicester, r 



AUTHORS shonld write for Prospectus of 
the LITEBARY AUENC7, which OOtH 
special faeiUti^ fer PubUshiQijr the Works of Vtw 
Authors. Conducted by Mr. A. B. Leask., late ManafK 
of Tower Pnblishinir Co., St. Paul's-ohambers, Boon 
fcP, 19, Lndgate-hill. London. B.C. 



UNITARIANISM and ORTHODOXY 
A Few LbM Words by 
HJENBY SiM^LY, 
With an Intn>daotion by 
B. F. HOBTON, D.D. 
Pott 8to. Paper, One Shilltog. 



SHALL I JOIN THE CHURCH OP 
BOMB? 
By W. J. HUMBEBSTONB. Paper, Is. 

" The,^ueeiion va$ fugge^ted by the ourvriBe etcpresmd at 

a Qatholic Congress at UanUy that so few ^oncon. 

formists liava been drawn to Borne." 

'^MrraoMrt TiMKB. 
"Altogether a work that will do much pood, and Non. 

c<n\Jhntnists wnM do weU to itnbibe tts spirit as toell 

as study theoase ^hiep, is setf^rtit^** 

'— HtDl)SEdJ-I£LD EXAjnUBB^ 



FROGGY; 01^ My Lord Mayor: a Stort 
of the Trials of OfEce. By CHAfiLES JiS. 
BOOTTEB. 'Afl there are numerous penentMtiM 
herein, I think it w^a to state thAt thesr do not Miir 
to any persons now liting/^THs AutMOB. LoodMt 
The LeadenbaU Press, Ltd.. E.C. fSs.M, 

WTHAOKER and Co^, Pnblisheis^ nU 
• be nleaaed to oonpider MSS. in Geostal 
Literature, with a view to publication in book fomur- 
Address ' PnbUshinjr Department/ W. Thacker and COn 
S, Czeed-laae, London* E.C. 

A vm*y large ClienUle in oU poHs of ih$ Sad, ' 
Also at Qslputta, Bombay and. Simla. JBstablMUwA 18M. 

MR. GEORGE REDWAY fOTsleriy it 
Tork-street, Cevent-garden, and Ute DMtor 
and Manacer of Kegau Paul, Trench, TrObasnaaaOgt, 
Ltmitod, begs to announce that he has BBSnTXED 
BUSUUESS as ar PUBLISHSB on hisown acoonnt.tnd 
will be glad to hear from AulJiors with MSS. rsscy Mr 
pubjioation, and to consider proposals tor Hew B<)pkt. 
^Addfess 9. Hart-street, Blodmebui'y, London. 

SOCIETY of AUTHORS.— LiTEa4BT Bso- 
PkktT.— The Public is urgently warned aniait 
answering advertisements inviting MSS.. oroffeniUr^ 
p)act M8S^ wtthcmt the psrsooal reoommebdstiABoC 
a friend who has experience of the adTeiti#er'Ornk| 
advice, of the Society. By order. O. HEBMBT 
THBING, Secretary^ Portagal-stroot, Lincoln's m 
W,a N.B.— The AtTTHOB, the organ of the Soci«tt» 
is published monthlv. pnoe 6d*, by HoKici vet, 
Btyam's-buildinye, B.C. 



THE AUTHORS' AGENCY. Establish*! 
1879. Prourietor. Mr. A. M. BUBGHB8. 1, f»>^ 
Boster-row. The interests of Authocs capably ttf*' 
sented. Proposed Agreements. Bstimata^and Acoe^J* 
examined on behalf of Authors. UBS. t>^»^oodww 
publishers. Traugfeve carefully oondncted. TUig 
yeara' practical esperienoe in all kinds of Pt^lUBUC 
and Book Producing. Cozsultatioa free.— Terms »» 
testimonials from leadihg Authors on appfi^tiittje 
Mr.A.M.BuRQHBs. Authors' Agent. l.Paterao«ter'*ey 



JiOVPOVi JAMES CLAB&fi * CO., IS * H Fleets 



IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ & PUBLISHIIWI . 

NEWSPAPJERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.— KING. SELL,&BA1LT0N. Ltd., higk^ 
Printers and Pubasl^ers. Gou<fh.8guare.andBolw»art, 
Ifleet-street, E»a, have speciaHy-bnilt Kotai7M««wf 
fast Machines for printing illustrated or other Jotfsitt, 
aiMl mHBcially-buUt Machiuea for fast folding sad Mm> 
Ing 8, 16, 1J4, oi* 32 page Journals at one operatiwu ^ ; 
Facilities upon the ttremisea for Editorial Offloip 
free. Advertlsinr and PubUshkff DepaxtiMVt^vo}* 

Telephone, xaUHolborn, Telegrftphj wj^ftjoisii^ 
Lenden*** 



OoiokM t»;i«f. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD A HIS SONS .• 



Thb late Mrs. Olipliant left incomplete 
the history of WiUiam Blcichwood a/nd 
\i$ Sans, on which, at the request of the 
firm, she had been engaged for several 
jears. For forty years she was a writer 
for * Maga»' and her connection with it 
was a source of honest pride. Iz was a 
labour of loye, therefore, that she under- 
took in examining, selecting, and arrang- 
ing the records of eighty years, including 
letters from scores of authors who either 
won their spurs in the magazine, or were 
successfully angled for in their achieved 
hjDB by the derer editors and pro- 
prietors. Mrs. Oliphant had finished two 
out of three proposed Tolumeis, brin^g 
the story down to i860. The first 
volume only, however, underwent the 
author^s final revision ; the second volume 
was revised by Mr. William Blackwood, 
present chief of the house. He grace- 
fully dedicates the work ' to the memoir 
of my old and valued friend, Mr?. Oh- 
pbant.* The reviewer is reminde4 of the 
similar history of the firm of John 
Murray, that appeared a year or two ago. 
He is boimd to confess that the com- 
parison is to the advantage of the earlier 
record. The present history is planned 
on too large a scale. The two volumes 
could easily have been compressed into 
one, and nothing worth preserving need 
have been sacrinoed. As it is, we have 
scores of pages of diffuse narrative, and 
scoi^B more of letters of no intrinsic 
interest from men of comparatively little 
importance^ while of the letters from men 
of real importance, many are of a nurely 
business character, and might well have 
been le£t 'unedited' in the Jirm*s 
andiives. We regret the useless expansion 

• Aawdft of ft PabBaldBf HouM I Wmtaat Bb^kw^od 
•ad hiM Sobs, tMr Mifiiitiio nd FriMida. By Mn. 
OUphmt. InTwoVol mB M. (Wau Blft«kwood and 



because of the genuine value of mudi 
that is contained in the book. 

The founder of the Blackwood firm, 
William Blackwood the first, was 
essentially a self-made man. He was 
bom in Edinburgh on Noven^r 20, 
1776. We are toldnothing.of his parents 
or . of his education, because nothing 
seems to be remembered. William was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen to Bell 
and Bradfute, book^Uers, of Edinburgh. 
He afterwards spent a year in Glasgow 
as manager of a oranchhouseof Munddl 
and Co., the Edinburgh publishing firm. 
He returned to Edinburgh, spent a year 
in partnership with Bobert Koss, book* 
seller and booksellers' auctkmeer, and 
then started for London, where he gained 
experience in London methods during 
three years at the establishment of Mr. 
Cuthill, 'famous for his catalogues.' 
William was back in Edinburgh, where 
he hi^ left ikfiancSe, Miss Janet Steuart, 
in 1804, and then started for himself in 
a shop on the South Bridge, opposite the 
OoUe^. He prospered so weU that he 
mamed the following year, and found 
Miss Steuart not only an admirable wife 
and mother of a numerous family, but a 
s}irewd counsellor in matters of business. 

* From selling books William Black* 
wood passed naturally to publishing 
them, at the time when the success of 
Scott's novels was turning the heads of 
all piiblishers and booksellers. Black- 
wood, by arrangement with Ballantyne, 
published, in conjunction with jfohn 
Murray, whose agent he had become, 
Scott's * The Black Dwarf,' but mortally 
offended 'the great Unknown' by critic- 
ising the weak ending of the story, and 
suggesting a more ^tective d^n&u&meni. 
Blackv^ood never hesitated to give similar 
hints to his authors, and some of the 
most valuable letters in these volumes 
deal with his proposed corrections, and 
the views of the authors upon them. 
' TeH him and his coadjutor,' wrote Scott 
to Ballantyne, 'that I belong to the 
Black Hussars of Literature, who neither 
give nor receive criticism. Til be cursed, 
but this is the most impudent proposal 
ever made.' There Blackwood's connec- 
tion with Scott ended. 

The origin and early history of the 
magazine, ' old Maga,' are spun out to 
interminable length. Blackwood was 
tired of slow-going bookselling and cau- 
tious publishmg of isafe bools. It was 
in 1817 that he launched The Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine, but he made a huge 
mistake in appointing as joint editors 
Messrs. Pringle and Leghorn, m^i with 
no experience, no literary reputation, 
and no influence with desirable contri- 
butors. Six months sufficed to kiU the 
magazine. Blackwood was not daunted, 
however. He had made his house a centre 
of literary society, a la John Murray, 
and from this society he selected John * 
Wilson* the future Professor and 
' Ohristopher North,' and John Lockhart, 
loture aooi-in-law and biographer of 



Scott. These became the t#in editors of 
Blachwood*8 Magazine, which took the 
town and country by storm from the first 
numb^. It waa a success, laigely, ofi 
brilliant scurrility. ' The Ofaaldee Mauu« 
script' mercilessly lampooned the best- 
known men in Edinburgh, while 'The 
Cockney School of Poetry ' article poured 
ridicule on the contemporary leaders of 
literature in London. Some of the 
victims threatened actions for libel, and 
eminent writers withdrew their goodwill.* 
But ' Maga ' went gaily on, Blackwood 
doing his best to hold his lawless editonf 
in, but finding that they were not of the 
sort tlttit wear harness and answer to the 
bit. The last thing of which ' Maga ' 
could be accused was dulness. People 
had to buy thit of which everybody was 
talking, and the riotous fun of the 
' Kootes Ambrosianse,' with their* 
audacious tumbling over of the literary 
idols of ihe day, set everybody roarings 
even if they frowned in their convulsionsi 
In time 'Mam' became less skittish, 
but William Blackwood took care that, it 
never became imreadable. 

Blackwood was liberal with his writers, 
but he could talk to them very straigMly 
when he liked. Here, for instance, is a 
letter to D^ Quincey and its answer: * ^ 

Blaekwoea anfl Be Qnlncey* 

W. Blackwood to T. Pe Quincey, 

Janiiary 0, 1821. . 

I mast tell - you frankly at onoe that your 
mode of famishing articles will neither 
answer your own purpose nor mine. For 
instanoe, this article whioh you have not yet 
finished yon posittvely promlssd to have with 
me oomplete on Tnesdaj b j two o'clock. No 
doubt yon may have had anany unavoidable 
causes for the daUky t still, this is notiiing to 
a man of business, who, as he adheres to his 
own engagements, expects equal ponctnali^ 
in those who engeage with him. It is qnito 
unnecessary, as I have again and again toM 
yon. to make any inquiry as to whether an 
article will be in time. A good article is 
always in time. 

I hope yon will send me, as you again pro- 
mised, the remainder of your article this 
evening, and the more you can do next Week 
of any others so much the better. 

The reply must have been written at onca 
on the same night : — 

' T. De Quinay to W. Blackwood, 

Saturday night, 6th January. 

I will not dispute with you ; in this case I 
am gagged, having paid away your ten 
guineas, wMoh I am now heartily sorry thafe 
ever I did. 

I now send you four pages more. The 
remainder (4 pages) is written, if the printers 
could read it ; bat as I fear they coald not, I 
am copying as fast as possible — and if you 
will let me know how late I can send up' to- 
night, I will take care you shall have it. 

'A good article,' you say, 'is always in 
time.' Well, mine is a good one — a very good 
one — and therefore in time. For he who does 
not laogh at the whole latter part (especially 
from. page 8 to 20) is fit for treasons, &q. 

Ton make one mistake, indeed two, but .1 
will notice only one. I have had, yon say, no 
doubt many unavoidable reasons ton tha 
daiay. Now, infaot I have not| soarcelyai^r 
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at all, ezeepting mj own natiTe stupiditjr, 
whioh I greatly regret, bat cannot remedy. I 
moTO slowly whenever I am nnoommonly 
wittT. NoTertheless, if yon are more par- 
tienfar about quantity than quality I am per- 
fectly ready to oblige yon by changing my 
•tyle. But artidea as droll as this I really 
cannot nroduce faster ; doll reviews, morality, 
4o. (ana some wit, such as some I saw In your 
I>ecember No.), as fast as you please. In fact 
J have nerer Im my paper, except on Thurs- 
day once to see Prof. Wilson — ^twioe during 
the week to get some breakfast — dinDer erery 
day, and to write three letters this morning. 

Later there is a letter from De Qaincey 
that might mercifully have been omitted, 
in which he tells a pitiful story of 
squabbles between his wife and a land- 
lady impatient for backward rent — 
De Quincey asking for an advance on 
his next article. 

There are some letters from S. T. 
Coleridge, who proposed to do articles 
for 'Maga,' but the projects came to 
nauffht. ' Christabel * had been parodied 
in the magazine. 

CalerlAre an Parody* 

8. T. Coleridge to W. BlaeJcwood. 

June 80, 1819. 

I am Just returned from a coaching tour in 
the aguish parts of Essex, and find your letters 
and a note from Mr. Davies, in consequence of 
which I dine with him on Friday. At present 
I can only express my thanks for the Editor's 
letter, and entreat you to assure him that I 
find it most candid and satisfactory, the pro- 
posal of the two sheets pro&aiumary equally 
fair and judicious. Of coarse I can feel no 
objection to a compliance with it. A very 
alight personal acquaintance -with me would 
have enabled the Editor to take for granted 
that I should not be offended with the droll 
Caristabelliad. None of Mr. O'Doherty's 
reaaers will peruse it with less pain, few with 

K eater pleasure. I should indeed be wanting 
th to myself and to common-sense if I did 
not regard it as a compliment, and that of no 
ordinary kind, for, not to mention the names 
with which my own stands in juxtapositioD, 
itwould be strange if a man of Cl^hert^'s 
undoubted genius should have employed so 
much wit, humour, and general power of mind 
on a work wholly without worth or character. 
Let only no poison of personal moral calumny 
be inserted, and a good laugh is a good thing ; 
and I should be sorry, by imUcing a wry face, 
to transfer it from my Lady ChristM>el to 
myself. From an able vindication of per- 
nicioos principles, I should receive severe 

ein, did I not persuade myself that your 
agazine is open to every fair, liberal, and 
manly answer. Anything is better than sup- 
pression or confuting a man's work by trying 
to ruin his fortunes. Besides, it is but too 
true that the ordinary and popular arguments 
in support of our Faith, both moral and theo- 
logical, have more show than stvff, I never 
take up a work entitled Evidences or the like 
JDnt I feelhalf a mind to write a book to be 
oalled Beligion defended against its de- 
fenders. I can only say for myself. Let but 
the poison be stuff of the mind, not the impu- 
dence of Ignorance nor incentives of Passion, 
and I dare rely on the Antidote, and shall 
never consider a bold permission of the liberty 
of the Press an objection to any work which 
admits both sides, when both are guarded by 
talent and decency, and neither if without 
them. 

The foimder of the firm died in 1834. 
A day or two before the end he took 
afEectionate farewells of Lockhart and 
John Wilson, of whom the latter was 



still editor of the magazine. The sons 
took up the work, and established a 
London house. They let one biff fish slip 
through the net. Thackeray^s • Irish 
Sketcn-Book' was rejected, and still 
later, in 1840, the following 

Oflter ftvin Thmekeray. 

W, M. Thackeray to Alexander Blackwood. 
ld| Great Coram-street^ 

Brunswiek-square, 
January 29, 1840. 
Some years back you used to have pleasant 
papers in Blackwood called 'The World 
We Live In.' I should be glad to do some- 
thing of a like nature if you are disposed 
to accept my contributions. No politics, as 
much fun and satire as I can muster, literary 
lath and oritioism of a spicy nature, and 
general gossip. I belong to a couple of 
clubs in this village, and can get together 
plenty of rambling stuff. For instance, for 
next month Courvoisier's hanging (I'll go 
on purpose), strictures on C. Phillip's speech, 
the London Library, Tom Carlyle and Tho 
Times, Bunn's new book, of which great fun 
may be made, and an account of Willis that 
may be racy enough. If the project smiles 
upon you, as the French say, please write me 
word. I cant afford to begin and send the 
M8S. in advance, for if you shouldn't approve 
the design my labour would be wasted, as the 
article would be written for your special 
readers, and no good next month. 

It IS stated by Sir Theodore Martin 
that 'The Oreat Hoggarty Diamond' 
was also declined. 

Towards the end of the second yolume 
we get what strikes us as the most 
intei^ting episode of the book — ^the 
introduction of Qeorge Eliot to the firm 
by G. H. Lewes. Major Blackwood, 
soldier son of the founder, returned from 
India in 1848, had joined the firm, as 
Bobert's health had broken down. Lewes 
sent the MS. of ' Amos Barton,' explain^ 
ing that the author was of a timid 
temper, one whom it was almost impos- 
sible to persuade that his production was 
of any value or importance, and quite 
unaccustomed to the mode of writing in 
which he now made his first essay. John 
Blackwood wrote back, expressing the 
opinion that the story * is imquestionably 
T€rj pleasant reading,' and congratulating 
the new writer ' on being worthy of the 
honours of pay and print,' but indul^^ing 
also in a little criticism. The sensitive 
author seems to have been hurt, for Mr. 
Blackwood writes a subsequent letter to 
Mr. Lewes explaining the necessity of 
caution in 'putting the decisive mark, 
" In type for the magazine," on any MS. 
from a stranpper.' He concludes : 

I am glad to hear that your friend is, as 
I supposed, a clergyman. Such a subject is 
best in clerical hands, and some of the plea- 
santest and least prejudiced correspondents I 
have ever had are English clergymen. 

• Mr. Gilfil's Love Story ' and ' Janet's 
Bepentance ' followed ; but it was three 
years before the author's personality 
stood confessed. Here is a 

Letter ttom Ceorse Kllat. 

George Eliot to John Blackwood. 

Jersey, June 12, '67. 
The printei^s reader made a correction 
after X ^aw the proot and though he majr 



sometimes do so with advantage, as I am 
very liable to overlook mistakes, I in this case 
particularly object to his alteration, and 1 
mention it in order to request that it mty 
not occur again* He has everywhere sub- 
stituted the form ' the Misses So-and-So' 
for* * tHe Miss* So^and-So's,' a form which ia 
England i»oonAned to- public aanonnoementi, 
to the. backs i>f letters, And to the oonTe^ 
■ation of ich(y>l-nast^eeses. This is not (Jm 
coAversational English of good society, and 
causes the most disagreeable jolt in an easy 
style of nahrative or description. 

r thlkik you havb rather mistaken the in- 
tention of' the jokes 4n the t>layhiU. They 
are not meant - as JLttic wit but as MUhy, and 
any really fine sarcasm would be out of 
place. .1 have. altered, the conclusion a little 
to present that mistake in the reader. . . . 
My own impression ' in . reading over the 
account of the confirmation [to which Mr. 
Black#ood hall objected] is that readers vill 
perceive, what is the -f act, that I am not in 
the least occupying myself with conflrmatioD 
in geiieral> or* with Bishops in general, hot 
with a. pactioqjar pon^rmation and a particu- 
lar. Bi^oiv 4^ qiust be either real and con- 
crete, or ideal and artistic. Both are good and 
true in their way;* but my stories are of the 
former kind. I undertake to exhibit nothing 
as it should be : I only try to exhibit some 
things as they have been or are, seen 
through such a medium as my own nstore 
g^ves me. The moral effect of the stories, of 
course, depends on my seeing truly and feel- 
ing justly, and as I am not conscioos of 
looking at things through the medium of 
cynicism or irreverence, I can't help hoping 
that there is no tendency in what I said to 
produce these miserable mental states. 

This IB apropos of 'Janet's Eepent- 
ance.' After * Adam Bede,' George Eliot 
insisted on publishing her next novel 
first in volume form, on the ground that 
magazine publication • would sweep away 
perhaps 20,000— nay, 40,000— readers 
who would otherwise demand copies of 
the complete work from the libraries.' 
To a Blackwood it was the impardonable 
sin to slight the magazine, and a cool- 
ness set in. 

But for the exhaustion of space, we 
should have quoted some illustrations of 
the customs of the bookselling trade in 
the old days, before books came to be 
considered as so much merchandise, 
even as sugar and tea to a grocer. 
John Blackwood, who attended Cadell's 
sale to the London booksellers in 1840, 
says, ' It was a most extraordinary scene. 
Such a set of imwashed-looking savages 
I never saw collected. Green was almost 
the only decent-looking Christian among 
them.' But those men knew the insides 
as well as the outsides of the books they 
sold. 



UNTRODDEN SPAIN* 

Wb are altogether at fault if our readers 
do not agree with us that In Northern 
Spain is about the best book of European 
trayel that has appeared these manjyears. 
The ground it covers is, with slight exce^ 
tions, quite aside from touriet-freq^^^ 
haunts. It has very Httle to sfey about tne 
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fiuniliar coast towns on the Bay of Biscaj, 
e.g„ San Sebastian, Bilbao, Santander, 
while Coruna is dismissed in less than a 
page. On the other hand. Dr. Gkidow 
takes lis into the heart of the Gantabrian 
Mountains and makes us at home in the 
Tillages and hamlets of Basques and 
Galicians. There is scarcely a page that 
is not fresh in its subject-matter, and aU 
through the Tolume we are conscious of 
being in company with an accomplished 
trayeller fully equipped with learning — 
a polyglot, an ethnologist, a naturalist, 
and withal a keen sportsman. Not long 

Xwe came across a German iavwrU 
was content to endure the wretched 
accommodation afforded by an island off 
the west coast of Ireland that he might 
acquire the Erse language in its 
uncontaminated currency. I>r. Gadow 
and his brare wife must hare been 
inspired with an enthusiasm of research 
o! at least equal yigour to enable them 
to undergo prolonged sojourn in a dis- 
trict second to none in the disagreeable 
features of out-of-the-way exploration. 
There is not the slightest chance that 
this book will turn Biafio and Burbia 
into places of popular resort. It is one 
tiung to enjoy and profit by the record 
of pioneer experiences, quite another to 
brace oneself to follow Dr. Gadow's 
footsteps. 

Br. Gadow begins with his exploration 
of the Dera, a mountain stream that rises 
in the Cantabrian Alps, and for more than 
a dozen miles descenas through a magnifi- 
cent gorge to the Bay of Biscay, about 
half-way between Santander and Gijon. 
From La Etermida, where the bathing 
establishment affords sufficiently satis- 
factory quarters at the reasonable charge 
of eight pesetas a day, a Tisit was made 
to Lebena, which boasts the oldest church 
in Spain — Boman-Byzantine, dating from 
the ninth century — and an expedition 
^^ organised to explore the p^reat ' Caye 
of the Moorish Lady,' which yielded 
nothing of first-rate importance, but has 
jet to be fully searched. 

The next rende»vou$ was Potes, the 
capital of liebana, where again a sound 
inn made sojourn easy. The postal 
arrangements are, howeyer, somewhat 
primitiTe, though typical enough of the 
eountry. 

The names of the intend^ owners are 
topied oat snd saspended on the door outside 
tho bnildinff. The addresses are oftea re« 
P^oced in the funniest way, but the hmght 
of confusion is reached in the larger, regular 
post-offices, where th« addresses are not 
lospended, bat where the letters are 
ptit into pigeon-holes, alphabetically ar- 
'^aged acoordSng to the fancy of the post- 
n^ter. Mr. John Smith will, on inquiry, 
probably be told that there is nothing for 
mm, becanae the letter is safely lodged andex 
J* Smith being in this case mistaken for the 
additional surname, according to frequent 
Bpanish costom. But John Smith, £sq.» will 
^ hkely be relegated to £, and unless the 
postmaster is amicably inclined, year letter 
'^a good chance of remaining there until the 
^^lartsriy or annual clearance* when it may be 



returned through the Dead-Letter Office. . . . 
On our last day at San Sebastian we called 
twice in Tain for a registered letter, but were 
assured positively by three officials that 
nothing had arrlTod for us; but as we felt 
stiU more positive, and the letter contained a 
remittance from our banker, we procured at 
once a note from the Consul, whereupon the 
letter was forthcoming without delay. . . . 
I pointed out the local postmark was fire 
days old I 

Potes yielded a good story which is 
worth quoting. 

Cmeltj to Animals. 

The foreign residents in one of the towns on 
the coast thought proper to establish a branch 
of the Society for the Protection of Animals; 
They soon began meddling with the wide- 
spread custom of ear-marking the donkeys, 
but as their interference w^as resented, and 
their remonstrances were laughed at, somebody 
hit upon the brilliant plan of offering to a 
man who had just bought an unmarked 
donkey the sum of two pesetas, on oonditioa 
that the new owner should not cut the animal's 
ear. This was readily agreed to, but after a 
short time the peasant paid a visit to the 
Zoophilist Secretary and said : ' Sir, you have 
been good enough to pay me two pesetas on 
account of my donkey^s ear, and, of course, I 
have stuck to our bargain. But I have 
bought another donkey, and how much are 
you willing to pay me now, as I intend 
cutting both its ears ? * This episode brought 
the honourable society to a sudden end. 

Our trarellers were still in luck when 
a friendly introduction secured them 
quarters in the house of the most sub- 
stantial farmer in Tanarrio, the yery 
spot they were in search of as a base to 
explore the Picos de Europa. Their life 
there furnishes a delightful chapter 
entitled ' In a Spanish Farm,' and two 
others devoted to chamois and the moun- 
tains. An incident when the hunters 
were taking their al fresco luncheon may 
afford the traveller m less remote parts 
of Spain a useful hint. 

Is Thy Servant a "Dqw^ 

It is very easy to give unintentional offence 
and such is easily taken. Here is an in- 
stance. The beaters had only bread and 
cheese with them, so I cut our good-sized 
piece of ham in two, and with a ' Catch ! ' 
threw it over. Neither of them caught 
it. They only looked astonished, and, 
with a bitter smile, one of them remarked, 
'As at a dog ! ' Of course it .was not etiquette, 
but one word of apology was sufficient to 
restore goodfellowship, Tiburcio quoting hay 
monera* y gtisioj (' There are various manners 
and tastes *). 

Both in rortugal and in Spain it requires a 
little practice to hand anjtbing, even the 
simplest object, to the so-called lower dssses 
in proper fashion. Ton may scrape and bow, 
smile and say as mucb as you like, but the 
▼ery farm-labourer will not take the offered 
cigar, or even money, unless the article in 
question be offered with a peculiar short jerk, 
or arrested wave, of the hand. If you omit 
this gesture he will only look expectant { he 
may even thank you politely for the gift, but 
he will not take it. An orange held out to 
you means nothing but Look! there is an 
orange, do you want it f But with that par- 
ticular gesture it becomes a present which 
you are expected to take. 

After parting from, the hospitable 
farmer of Tanarrio our travellers had a 
spell of tramping and camping, and the 



real difficulties then began, much in pro- 
portion to the interest of the journey 
across the Cantabrian Alps and down 
into the plain of Leon. Portilla, a 
miserable village on the southern slope, 
introduced a noveltyjin poultry-farming — 

The VansUaral Veat 

of making the cock hatch the eggs and look 
after the chickens, while the hen, being at 
liberty, can and does lay more eggs than she 
would do if allowed to sit upon what she con- 
siders a fair complement for a nest. The 
trick to induce the cock to take over the nurs- 
ing duties is barbaric. The feathers are 
carefully plucked off his underside, and the 
bare skin is then irritated with young nettles 
until inflammation sets in. The pain, as 
easily understood, is mitigated by the appli- 
cation of softness and warmth, and these are 
combined in the shape of the young chicks, 
which the cock induces to take shelter under 
him. . . . The cock, when thoroughly 
broken in, will not only rear one brood, but 
will of itself take to sitting on and hatching 
out the next. 

Of the natives of (Jalida, Dr. Gadow, 
most patient of travellers, feels bound 
to give an unfavourable report. 'We 
should be sorry,' he says, ' to convey the 
impression that disobliging landlords, 
impudent boors, cheating and lying, do 
not occur in other jparts of Spain.' If 
you want anything from a Galician you 
must ' go for him ' from the beginning, 
and make yourself as disagreeable as 
possible. Polite phrases and humble 
requests are misinterpreted as weakness. 
' There is no race who will stand a rebuke 
so well and who can be cowed so com- 
pletely as the Oallegos.' 

We can only find room for one more 
quotation, and it shall be from the 
chapter that tells us about 

The Basques. 

The difference between Basques and other 
Spaniards is striking, not only physically, 
but mentally. The Basques are clean, quiet, 
and business-like, not profuse in their speech, 
and they stick to a promise when this is once 
g^ven. Other Spaniards think them morose 
as they are people of few words, rather 
peppery when contradicted uonecesssjdly, and 
only for talking's sake, and they will stand no 
nonsense. Whilst it is the universal custom 
in the surrounding Spanish proTinoes for 
every peasantL be it man, woman, or child, to 
greet you with a polite phrase, the Basques 
pass by without any salutation. Instead of 
profuse recognition when meeting a former 
employer, and then, after typical Spanish 
fashion, inquiring after his own health and 
that of every member of his family, the 
Basques pass by without a word ; the former 
business is oyer, but he has no objection to 
enter into anew contract. WheroTer there is in 
a typical Spanish town an inn or hotel run by 
a Baisque, that house is the one to make for; 
not only is it clesner and more orderly, but 
ten to one the landlord will not mind going 
out of his way to help his guest. 

We have not touched on the scientifio • 
aspect of Dr. Gadow's work, which 
includes a lucid discussion of the primi« 
tive races that had their home in the 
Peninsula. Even when most learned Br. 
Gktdow is a pattern of perspicuity. His 
j descriptions of the natives and their sur- 
I roundmgs and habits are so obviously 
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tlie result of close examination tliat liis 
t)ook is destined to be treated as a store- 
house of facts. We ougM to add that 
the illustrations are excellent and the 
route-map sufBciently detailed. 

It is hard upon IdylU of Spain to have 
to follow the work we have already 
noticed. It is bright and readable — 
* varnished pictures of travel/ is the 
author's description, and his publisher 
bas prettily framed the pictures. 



TOLUMfiS OF TBBSB. 



M. Mameelikok deals for the most part 
with shadows and voices that are 
scarcely of this earth. The feeling grows 
that he puts arms and legs upon the 
different branches of emotion less to 
please himself than to suit the conveni- 
ence of his readers, so dreamy, so in- 
tangible, so foreign from everyday flesh 
and blood are the characters which he 
delights to present. While reading 
Aglavame and Selyiette we can hardly 
refrain from believing ourselves to be 
holding communion with ghosts. Surely 
our hands would pass through either of 
the Women named iti the book's title were 
it granted us to meet them* To apply to 
them the terms of ordinary description 
of the states incidental to human exist- 
ence seems absurd. We are conscious of 
the startling unfitness of the expression 
when we say that Meleander was engaged 
toSelysette. M. Maeterlinck's precarious 
embodiments are of a fragility so 
exc^sive that in comparison with them a 
spring anemone is robust; and yet, as 
things Ibeautif ul and prophetic, they 
compel us to regard them lovingly, 
and at the same time with a sense 
of fear lest they may suddenly 
perish of their own delicacy, pass into 
vapour, as the genie was wont to do, and 
be no more comprehensible. Viewed as 
a cabinet containing many and lovely 
specimens of M. Maeterlinck's peculiar 
fashion of work,^glavaine and Belyntie 
must be pronounced a treasure indeed. 
If, however, we are asked whether or no 
it is a skilful play, we are obliged to 
answer in the negative for several reasons, 
one of which is that for some time the 
drama is allowed to remain stagnant, 
while two of its chief persons indulge 
in dreary lengths of explanation, most 
of which, unless we are much deceived, 
is imnecessary. Aglavaine and Melean- 
der, it is clear, are other names for M. 
Maeterlinck, He uses their tongues for 
^he purpose of voicing his philosophy, 
thus mingling the tract andthe play.j 

^AffkTaine and 8«l7t«tto. By Mavrioe Maet«r- 

' linok. Translated by Alfred Sutro, with an Intro- 

dnotion W J. W. Maokail. (Grant Bichirda. 8B.net.) 

Attaalie. Br Jaan Baoine, Translated into 
Surliak Verae or W. P, Thompaon, (Hachette and 
CoT 2«.6d.) 

Tbe Momaid, and Othae Potma, By E. PatUraon. 
(Cardifl t The ▲athor.) i 

junea Clarence Mangani Poema and a Study* 
Bdited and introdneed by Loniae Imogen Qainey* 
iJoha Lana, (a. nat.) 



Selysette, on the contrary, has seen so 
little of life that it would have been un- 
reasonable to employ her as a spokes- 
woman in the af^urs of elemental beaulr 
and mysticism, a truth which M. 
Maeterlinck has not offended against. 
We confess to being vastly curious about 
M, Maeterlinck's literaiy behaviour 
during the next few years. He cannot 
well remain stationary, he must go back 
or go forward. Which? If in the 
direction of greater perplexity and even 
more insubstantial puppets, his followers 
are likely to have their faith shak^i to a 
severe degree. 

Mr. W. P. Thompson's translation of 
Bacine's Athalie is an astonishing per- 
formance. Some years ago the author 
of this rendering mto English happened 
to read in a review that to translate 
literally into a * regular three-syllabic 
foot metre with rhyme * was a feat so 
difScuH that it was rarely, if ever, at- 
tempted. This remark lured Mr. Thomp* 
son to his fate. Undaunted by the 
reviewer's unfavourable judgment, he 
took up AthaUe, and began to exert him- 
self in the task of proving to the writer 
of the article that he h^ exaggerated 
the difficulty. In the course of numerous 
railway journeys betwe^i Liverpool and 
London he tossed off an English version 
of the play in Bacine's metre, using 
rhymes; and now we are enabled to 
examine the result of his labours. We 
hasten to say that every page of Mr. 
Thompson's translation stands as a 
triumphant endorsement of the opinion 
of that critic who unwittingly stimulated 
a frequent passeng^ between Liverpool 
and London to rush in where angels fear 
to tread. The truth is, this work of Mr. 
Thompson's has no merits whatever to 
recommend it. He has no right feeling 
for tbe original; he has no sense of 
humour, no proper appreciation of the 
true nature of poetry, and no ear for the 
niceties of rhythm. Mr. Thompson has 
the text on one side of the page, the 
translation on the other. We give a 
specimen of his work, printing abo the 
verses of Bacine : 

Bchu Premih^, 

MxTHAN, Nabix, Lb Chcsue. 

Mathan. 
Jeanet filles, alles. . Qa'on dise k Jotabet 
Que Mathan vent ici loi parler en secret. 

UnB DBS FiLLBS DV ChcBUB, 

Matban 1 O DIen da del, paisses-ta le con- 
f ondre P 

Kabal. 

H^ quoi 1 tout 86 dispene et fait sani voos 
r^pondre. 

Mi^THAK. 1 

AiiprochoBi. 

Schne n. 
Zackabib, Mathait^ KabAIi. 

Zachabib. 
T^m^raire, oti yoalez-vous passer P 
An delk de ce lieu gardez-yoos d'avanoer ; 
C'est des ministres saints la demeare saor^ } 
Lss lois 2t toat profane en d^fendent Tentr^e. 



Qoi cberches-vous P Mon p^r^ en oe jour 

solennel. 
Be ridoUtre impur fait I'aspect criminel t 
Et devant le Seigneur maintenant proeteni^ 
Ma mhte en ce devoir craint d'dtze d^touro^. 

Mathak. 
Hon filfl, nous attendrons; cesses de vooi 

troubler, 
G'est Totre illostre m^re k qui je toux parler; 
Je viens ioi cbarg^ d'on ordre de la rtine. 

Scene ^nt, 

Mathak, Nabal, Thb Crobub. 

Mathan. 

Tonuff damsels, depart, and Josabeth tell 

That Mathan would privately see her a spell, 

Onb of thb .Chorus (aeide). 
This Mathan oh^ God of the HeaTsns ooi^ 
foond! 

(E»it Chobus.) 

Kabai.. 
What! all of them fledl They replied not f 
sound. 

{Efnter Zaohabib.) 

Mathan. 
Now forward. 

Beene XI. 

Zaohabib. 

"(Vhat, insolent ! Where woold yon tend 
Beyond tiiis enclosure beware how you wend 
Of lerrants of God 'tis the sacred aomsin. 
The law denies entraiioe to all the profane. 
WhomseekyeP My laA«r on this solemn day, 
From aspect impure of the heathen away 
He flies, and before the Almighty he bows. 
My mother, tocu fears to be called from her 
vows. 

Mathan. 

My boy, we can wait. Have no trouble in* 

curved. 
I seek with your motiier illustrious a word { 
To her I am charged with oommands from tbe 

Queen. 

(Exit Zaohabib.) 

Conunent is needless. 

It appears from Mr. E. Patterson'i 

own showing that he has been fortunate 

enongh to secure man j friends hj whose 

assistance it has been made possible for 

him to approach the public in tbe 

character of a poet. What he has 

foiled to find is a guide both candid in 

speech and able in criticism — a guide 

authoritative enough to prove to Ur. 

Patterson how neceesaiy is the use of the 

file, and to insist upon that instrument 

being handled with vigour and frequency. 

If a young writer woi^d ma.ke a "nuua we 

effect upon the reviewers and the scanty 

readers of verse, he should strire hii 

utmost to make his bow gracefully. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to 

examine The Mermaid with the requisite 

degree of minuteness will observe tW 

at present Mr. Patterson is not prepared 

to be thrust into prominence. Save for 

the heaven-bom smger there is no rojal 

road in poetry. It is not enough to hat® 

a good ear, a certain facility of uttearaflcc 

and imitation. Much study is requiiw* 

much weariness must be endured, inanj 

sacrifices be made to the fii^ ^ ^ 

man would fit himself to take r«* 

with even the lesser poets. Fnfortun- 

atdy, though, young men and Tvom^ 

suffer from a delusion that the compoai- 
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tion of Terse needs ho trainiiiff. Mr. 
httenon writes easil j — ^too easuy — and 
he is deft in the trick b£ imitating singers 
vhose work pleases him, bat his sense of 
what is fit and what unfit is in a wobbling 
condition, while his ear for rhythm is in 
want of vigorous education. Without 
aoT wish to be unduly serere, we find it 
necessary to protest against such an iin- 
melodious stanza as the following t— r 

When I look in thin« eyes— sotd-start leadhig 
to God— 

For finulos search I in vain* 
Then I gaze on thy lips^iand the msroilflaB rod 

Of helplessnesfi whips me Amftln. 
Xot tiie red of tbe rose, nor the juice of the 
grape. 

Can Tie for a moment with them ; 
For they pulsate with hfe, and my powers 

Escape to find a metaphoiio gem. 

This win not do. If Mr. Patterson 
were not frequently in fault by reason of 
unmelodious and awkward TerBes,-we 
Aould not go out of onr ''^ay to bid Km 
tate heed. Again, wefe The Mermaid 
altogether lacking in pleasant qualities, 
we cotdd not spare time to consider it at 
alL The truth is, Mr. Patterson can 
sometimes produce pretty lines ; ' his 
imagery is often of a sort to attract ; but, 
speaJdng generally, he is not yet fit to 
endure &e gaze of those who can tell the 
difference between poetry and fluent 
exercises in verse-making. It is a pity 
that young dabblers in metrical af&irs 
will not remember what excellent friends 
thej baye in the waste-paper basket and 
the fire. Naturally we wish Mr. Patterson 
well ; we want him to prosper. He will 
not succeed, however, unless he be brave 
enough to treat himself with a severity 
almost Spartan in kind. 

In her prefaipe, which, by the way, is 
written in rather .laboured English, 
Louise Imogen Guiney does much to 
make us understand the complex cha- 
racter of the poet whom she delights to 
honour. It too frequently happens that 
an admirer is found to be sadly deficient 
in the very necessary quality of im- 
partiality ; too prone to count the swan 
always a swan, ignoring the moments of 
gooseahip, and lavish of superlatives to 
a distressing degree. Miss Guintey does 
not make mistakes of this sort. She is, 
naturally enongh, far more anxious to 
emphasize the excellences in the work of 
James Clarence Mangan than to dwell 
^pon its imperfections, but when her 
JMise of justice drives her to blame the 
"aid, there is no imcertain sound inTier 
^oice. Mangan was, take him all in all, 
M^oet for poets. He will never pass 
from this honourable position to become 
J^pted of the multitude. His fantastic 
^cks of expression, his unholy dealings 
^th the devils of horrifying rhymes and 
Jlietres, and words as outlandish as Ihey 
are disquieting (we use a very mild word 
^) to sensitive lovers of poetry, were 
^ aldnd to produce scoflSng in the tm- 
^^. But he who knows a poetical 
P^l when he sees it will ' forgive much 

U) Its maker. Mangan did not hesitate 



to pour out plenteous suppHes of rubbish, 
especially, we may believe, at times when 
his fine critical faculties were obscured 
by clouds of opium smoke — ^f or he was a 
victim to the drug which enslaved De 
Quincey and Coleridge — ^but on other 
occasions,' and these were not few, 
he gave of his best in such an enchanting 
and liberal manner that it is impossible 
for him ever to be without a following 
of friends. No anthology devoted to the 
riches of our national poetry will be 
complete unless it shall contain one or two 
examples of his lyrioal magic. Who can 
forget the music of 'The Karamanian 
ExUe ' P In the hope of driving readers 
to the. book itself for l^e purpose of 
learning the remainder of the poems we 
quote file first two verses of tliis fiery 
and melodious song : 

I see thee ever in my dreams, 

KarasDsnl 
Thj hundred hills^ thy thouaaad streams^ 

KaraTnaTi, O Earaman I 
As when, thy gold-bright morning gleams, 
As wh<dn'the deepening snnset seams 
With lines of light thy hills and streams, 

Karattiant 
So tho^ loomett on my dreams, 

Karaman! 
On all my dreains, my hoinesick dreams, 

Earaman, O Karaman ! 

The hot bright plains, the sun, the skies, 

£araman I 
Seem death-black marble to mine eyes^ 

Karaman* O Karaman I 
I torn from smnmer's blooms- and dyesj 
Tet in my dreams thou dost arise 
In welcome glory to mine eyes, 

Karaman I 
In thee my light of life yet lies, 

Karaman! 
Titon still art holy in my eyes, 

Karaman, O Karajnan ! 

Miss Guiney gives eonsiderable space 
for a discussion as to whether Edgar 
Allan Poe learnt his trick of ringing 
word-changes from Mangan. One thing 
ii^ quite certain— ^the Irish poet began 
this pretty trick, and published examples 
of it, befote Poe. Tery likely we lutve 
here a case of great minds thinking al£ke. 
Miss Guiney puts in yet another claim 
for Mangan. She calk him, not very 
prettily, * the exhumed precursor of *' The 
Mikado,"* and gives us a convincing 
specimen <^ the Irish writer's ' Gilbertian 
accent.' Surely enough has be^i said to 
prove how interesting a book Miss Guiney 
has prepared for us. 



A YAKISHHD HAND ,♦ 

A GEBTAiK pathetic interest attaches 
to the posthumous publication of a work 
of imagination by a popular writer, and 
many readers 'will take up The Lady's 
Walk with a sigh of regret as they 
realise that it is the last work of fiction 
from Mrs. Oliphant's pen. Bapidly as 
she wrote, the gifted author was always 
to be depended upon for a stpry full of 
true human interest, and this volunie, if 
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it does not contain her best work, is yet 
one which will be found well worth the 
reading. Before dealing with the matter 
of the book we should like to protest 
against the issuing of two stories imder 
one title. According to the title-page 
the publishers are offering us a long 
story named The Lady's Walk, but when 
we read the volume we find that that 
tale only forms four-fifths of the book, 
the rest being taken up with The Ship's 
Doctor, 

The title story will delight all lovers 
of the ghostly in fiction, although they 
must not expect to have their fledi made 
toy,"reep with grisly goings-on, for Mrs. 
Onphant's spectre is the most amiable, 
most kindly-disposed of revenants. The 
tale is told' by a young London barrister 
who has met some members of a Scots 
family in Switzerland. He gets asked 
to their home in Scotland, Ellermore, 
and there learns the secret of the ' Lady's 
Walk,' how a certain path is haunted 
every evening by ghostly footsteps, which 
mean much to the &mily, for when the 
ghost does not walk misfortune is at 
hand. The visitor determines, if possible, 
to solve the mystery, imtil his scepticism 
is forced to become belief. 

Voatflills ef the Unseen. 

Next moment I tamed sharply round irith 
a start, in spite of myself i tamed quickly Uy 
see who it was oomia(^ after me. Tiiere was, 
I need not say, not a seal within sight. The 
beeches flattered softly in the warm air } tbe 
long^shadowB of their great bolet lay unbroken 
idong the path ; nothing else was visible, not 
even a bird on a bank. I stood breathless 
between the two trees, with my back turned 
to the loch, gasing at nothing, while the soft 
footsteps oame quietly on, and passed me — 
passed me! with a slight waft of air, I 
thought, such as a slight, light figure might 
have made ; but that was imagination, per- 
haps. Imagination 1 was it not all imagina- 
tion ? or what was it f No shadows or dark- 
ness to oooceal a form by; fuU light of day 
radiant with colours the most living, de- 
lightful air, all sweet with pleasure. I stood 
there speechless and without power to move. 
She went along softly, without changing the 
gentle regularity of her tread, to the end of 
the walk. The steps grew fainter as they 
went farther and farther from me. I never 
listened so intently in my life. I said' to 
myself, 'If they go out of hearing I shall 
know it is merely an excited imagination.' 
And on they went, almost out of hearing, 
only the faintest touch upon the ground; 
then there was a momentary paose, and my 
heart stood still, but leaped again to my 
throat and sent wild waves of throbbing to 
my ears next moment : they had turned and 
were coming back. 

I cannot describe the extraordinary effect. 
If it had been dark it would have been alto- , 
gether different. The brightness, the life 
around, the absence of all that one associates 
with the supernatural, produced a thrill of 
emotion to which I can give no name. It was , 
not fear ; yet my heart beat as it had never 
done in any dangerous emergency (and I 
have passed through some that were exciting 
enough) before ; my breath seemed to go away , 
from me. WoiUd she come back to where I 
-was ? She did, passing me once more, with 
the same movement of the air (or so (> 
thought), and turned again. But by thstf^ 
time my pulses were all clanging so in my 
ears that I ooald bear it no longer. I turned ' 
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and walked precipitately away, stamblinf;^ 
down the little slope and losing^ myself in the 
shrubberies ft hich were beneath the ran^e of 
the low san, now almost set, and felt dank 
and cold ia the contrast. It was something 
like plunging into a bath of cold air after the 
warmth and glory above. 

The romance is a simple one, but there 
IS much of real charm in the manner of 
its telling. The household of Ellermore 
consists of an old man with a number 
of sons and daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Chatty, 'mothers' them all. 
With her the barrister falls in love, but 
circumstances which seem, in throwing 
bim into intimate companionship with 
her, to favour his suit, really militate 
against the accustomed * happy ending.' 
pugedy, poignant tragedy, too, enters 
into the story, tragedy of which the 
guardian ghost had tried to warn the 
family, but the warning was ineffectual, 
and there came a day on which 'The 
Lady's Walk * was not to be heard. 

A SUeot WlirnlBiir. 

Hr. Campbell said nothing to his daughter 
when she made up to him. He almost pushed 
her off when she put her hand through his 
arm. He had no leisure even for sympathy. 
He hurried along with feet that stumbled in 
sheer haste till he came to the Lady's Walk, 
which Ity in the level sunshine, a path of 
gold between the great boles of the trees. It 
was a slight ascent, which tried him stUl 
more. He went a few yards along the path, 
then stopped and looked round upon her and 
me, with his band raised to call our attention. 
His face was perfectly colourless. Alarm and 
dismay were written on every line of it. 
lArge drops of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. He seemed to desire to speak, but 
oould not ; then held up his finger to com- 
mand our attention. For the first moment or 
two my attention was so concentrated upon 
the man and the singularity of his look and 
gesture that I thought of nothing else. 
What did he want us to do ? We stood all 
three in the red light, which seemed to send 
a fiaming sword through ua. There was a 
Umt stir of wind among the branches over- 
head, and a twitter of birds ; but in the great 
stillness the faint lap of the water upon the 
■bore was audible, though the loch was at 
some distance. Great stiUncss— that was the 
word ; there was nothing moving but these 
■oft actions of nature. Ah ! this was what it 
was ! Charlotte grew prfectly pale, too, hke 
her father, as she stood and listened. I seem 
to see them now: the old man with his white 
head, his ghastly face, the scared and awful 
look in his eyes, and she gazing at him, all her 
faculties involved in the art of listening, her 
very attitude and drapery listening, too, her 
lips dropping apart, the life ebbing out of 
her, as if sometbing was draining the blood 
from her heart. 

Mr. Campbell's hand dropped. 'She's 
away,' he said, 'she's away,' in tones off 
despair ; then, with a voice that was shaken 
by emotion, ' I thought it was maybe my 
fault. By times you say I am getting 
■tupid.* There was the most heart-rending 
tone in this I ever heard— the pained humility 
of the old confessing a defect, lit up with a 

Sleam of feverish hope that in this case the 
efect might be a welcome explanation. 
' Father, dear,' cried Charlotte, putting her 
hand on his arm— she had looked like faint- 
ing a moment before, but recovered herself — 
• it may be only a warning. It may not be 
desperate even now,' 



All that the old man answered to this was 
a mere repetition, pathetic in its simplicity, 
' She's away, she's away.' 

The numerous admirers of the late 
Mrs. Oliphant will find in this volume a 
charmingly characteristic example of her 
story-telling art. 



JUDGE AND JBSTBB.* 



Mb. Hskbt Qsobgs SjESira is known 
to the reading public as the writer of 
some graceful rerses, and yarious works 
in prose, mainly historical, of respectable 
merit. His new book, which is really an 
autobiography, contains his reminiscences 
of Haueybury (where his father was 
a professor), Eugby, Oxford, and 
India. Haying entered the Indian Giyil 
Service in 1847, he acquitted himself 
with credit ten years later, when he held 
the office of chief ciyil officer of the 
Dehra Bun District in the troublous 
days of the Mutiny. It might have been 
anticipated that he would rise to high 
distinction; but this was not to be. 
After thirty-five years' service he retired 
as a District Judge. Many of his juniors 
had outstripped Mm in the race for pro- 
motion, and he bade a fimial farewell to 
India, having some reason to call it, as in 
fact he does, ' The Land of Begrets.' It 
is not difficult to see why, in spite of 
abilities which were exceptional in many 
ways, his official career was a compara- 
tive failure. He ' entered the service less 
with the hope of becoming a Koight of 
the Bath than that of retiring to a literary 
life in London on a modest competence.' 
A youth who does not make up his 
mind to aim at the highest prizes of 
the profession he chooses is in danger 
of failing to achieve even moderate 
success. Besides, over and above the 
literary predilections which appear to 
have prevented Mr. Keene from giving 
up his ' entire nature, spirit, soul, and 
body ' to his work, there were, by his own 
showing, other causes from which his 
official reputation suffered. He tells us 
that, as Superintendent of DehraDun, he 
was expected, besides discharging a 
variety of other functions, ' to take part 
in the management of the theatre, and to 
read the lessons in church. A lack of 
dignity was sure to be imputed to one 
who could not take such occupations 
seriously ' (not even the lessons in <5iurch) 
'And to be the proprietor of a comic 
album, and the accredited originator of 
personal gibes, was not the best way to 
command the respect of a jealous and 
somewhat narrow-minded community.' 
In another passage Mr. Keene confesses 
to an ' unfortunate habit of levity and 
not always seasonable joking.' The 
opinions of the community, whether 
narrow-minded or not, amongst whom 

CLE. (Thaoktr and Co. Ifis.) I 



Mr. Keene's offidal lot was cast, are 
likely to have had an effect on the 
estimate formed of him by his chiefs, in 
whose hands his chances of promotion 
rested. The difficulty they found in 
doing justice to his merits appears to 
have resulted in some degree f^m their 
not unnatural inability to take an 
habitual joker seriously. 

Mr. Aberigh-Mackay amused himself 
hy drawing an idealised portrait of Mr. 
Keeme as ' The Judjge ' in his well-known 
* Twenty-one Days in India.' Mr. Eeene 
reproduces this flattering pen-and-ink 
presentment of himself in us last chapter. 
He no doubt sees his own likeness in the 
picture of ' the judge, clad in black yelTet 
and soft phrajses, bright neckties and 
jests,' and it may be supposed that 
he regards the following passage as an ex- 
planation in part of the impeircct tocoess 
of his Indian career: ' A few bright 
words in verse, an epigram flashmg 
through a judgment, a sentence <^ un- 
hackneyed Latin in an official letter, 
would oe quite enough in India to damn 
to obscurity a potential Johnson, 
Strachey, or Chapman.' Ajad yet wit and 
scholarship and literary gifts did not 
damn Sir Alfred Lyall or Sir Auck- 
land Colvin to obscurity. They, too, 
like Mr. Keene, have won literary lanrela. 
But there is this difference between them 
and him (if no other), that they would 
not be likely to accuse themselves, or to 
be accused by others, of a * habit of leiity 
and not always seasonable joking.' Sir 
Auckland Colvin, no doubt, made a joke 
or two between tiie time when he joined 
the Indian Civil Service as an Assistant- 
Collector and left it as a Lieutenant- 
Governor, but he did not fall into Mr. 
Keene's error of joking too often ; and 
Sir Alfred Lyall, so far as we have heard, 
has never been guilty of a joke in aUhis 
life. The mortd to be drawn from Mr. 
Keene's reminiscences by aspirants to 
hifi;h office in India appears to us to be 
this : * Beware of acquiring, in the dis- 
charge of your official duties, a reputa- 
tion tempered by epigrams— of your own 
making.' 

Mr. Keene's revelations of himself and 
his past are very readable, though perhaps 
less brilliantin style andmatterthan might 
have been expected from 'The Judge. 
as portrayed by Mr. Aberigh-Mackay. 
We note that a sentence of not un- 
hackneyed Latin is incorrectly quoted 
Horace wrote, 'Non cuivis homini con- 
tingit adore Corinthum,' not ' Nee cmvis 
hominum,' Ac. Another slip of a differ, 
ent sort is in naming Coverley J^cks^ 
instead of Sir James Outram as the first 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh after tJie 
annexation. It is probably owing to a 
printer's error that we have to mention 
that Barry Cornwall's name ^"^a* J^f^ 
Walter Procter, not 'Brian WaUer 
Procter.' The statement that the i:'08i. 
tivism of Comte 'developed mio tno 
extensive system of Evolution as taugw 
by Darwin.Huxley, and Herbert Spencer, 
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h somewhat extraordinarj. We will 
onlj say* in conclusion, that we recognise 
a relapse on Mr. Keene's part into his 
old habit of joking when we find him 
soggesting a theory that his official 
career was made a wreck of by tyran- 
nising btireaucrats, not only bemuse his 
bright intellectual qualities were dis- 
tasteful to them, but also because he was 
an 'earnest reformer' of irreconcilable 
opinions, who could not be bought, 
unless 'by the surrender of se&sh 
politics, and by the adoption of a sincere 
care for the people' t 



NEW NOVELS A NETf EDITIONS. 



BY aUT BOOTHBT. 

Wb object to a novel with a prologue* 
We have just become immersed in what, 
in our innocence, we belieye to be the 
story we set out to read, when it is rudely 
snatched from our grasp, and another is 
substituted for it by the author, who 
might just as easily, we conceive, have 
led us upon the right tack from the 
beginning. Sheilah McLeod has a very 
attractive beginning. We are introduced 
to the hero upon an island in the Samoan 
group. Two incidents are related of him. 
The first is a stand-up fight with a little 
missionary who had introduced himself 
for a couple of days to the island, with 
the intention of * talking to ' the inhabit- 
ants. We say ' little * advisedly, for the 
hero explains that he was a poor enough 
figure of a man, whereas he himself 
stood dose on six feet in his socks, and 
was in the pink of condition as regards 
strength and muscle. Nevertheless, the 
httle missionary fights him for the souls 
of the natives, and ends in proselytising 
the owner of the place, whatever he may 
or may not have done among the other 
inhabitants. That is not a bad story 
for the start. The next is the arrival of 
a foreign boat with letters, and the simi- 
mary dismissal of one of the ship's crew 
at the point of the rifle ; a good yam, too, 
in its way. We are just getting comfort- 
ably fraternised with this man, the hero, 
and taking mental stock of his ways 
and works, finding him, on the whole, 
not a bad companion, when we are 
marched backward into his history 
some thirty years or more, and rein- 

* ShaiUh MoLeoi. A Heroin* of the Back Blocks. 
By Gqj BooUiby. (Skeffington And Son. 6s.) 

Pharifeee. By ▲. Kefill-Daviei. (Ward, Look, 
aDdCo.,Ltd. a«.) 

The Settling of Bertie Merian. By Maranjo Amarga. 
(J. W. Arroir»mith. 6«.) 

A Strong Neoeasity. By Isabel Don. (Jarrold and 

- 6a.) 



Anotber'a Borden. By Jamet Payn. (Downey and 
Co., Ltd. Se.6d.) 

The Beetle: ft Mystery. By Biohard Karth. 
(SkeAngton and Son. 6s.) 

The Deril's Sbillinir. By Campbell Bae-Brown. 
Jllastrated. (Henry J. Drane. Ss. 6d.) 

The Daooii'e Treasure ; or. In the Days of Po Thftw. 
By Henry Charlee Moore. (W.H.Addison. 5e.) 

Everybody's VaTonrifce. By John Strange Winter. 
Thixd Bdition. (F. V. White and Go. 8s. 6d.) 

Briseie. By WUlhm Black. (Qampion Lov and Co., 



troduced to him as a boy of ten years of 
age living under the paternal roof, and, 
moreoTer, mighty imcomfortable there. 
It is a bit rongh on the reader, bnt we 
b^^ to forget and forgive as we get 
along in the tale and find it good fare. 
Still, WB have a preference for a menu 
ordered on the accustomed lines, and like 
to take our joint before our pudding. 
Pudding first is apt to make the joint 
seem out of place ; but the joint in this 
case is highly seasoned and thoroughly 
good eating. 



BT A. XBTILL-DATIBS. 

A tinge of dreary pessimism concern- 
ing our common humanity pervades the 
atmosphere of Pharisees, a vivid and 
powerful story of life 'below stairs' in 
New York. In itself it is an awful 
realisation of what poverty means in a big 
town, and it is rendered additionally so as 
seen from the experiences of a young 
girl, the grandchild of an English mil- 
Uonaire, whose father, being cut off with- 
out even the proverbial shilling to com- 
fort himself with, has ' gone imder ' in 
part payment for the luxury of taking 
a wife against the old man's wishes. At 
the time we make his acquaintance, 
Marion Harwood from a million- 
aire's palace has descended to taking^ 
charge of a dust-cart in New Tort 
city, and, when he dies in abject 
poverty, leaves a young and pretty 
daughter to continue the weary struggle 
of maintaining respectability in the face of 
overwhelming temptations and dangers. 
Nina Harwood, happily, is a girl of grit, 
and she faces l^e position bravely, being 
rescued from the most hideous of its 
dangers by her own puritv and inno- 
cence, and the kindly aid of others who, 
like herself, are maintaining a similar 
struggle, only with a sharper knowledge 
and the caution that only experience gives. 
As a servant, and then in a cigarette 
factory, Nina manages to get along 
somehow until weakness and wickedness 
combine to bring her to the most des- 
perate pass. It is then, when things are 
at their worst, that the proverbial silver 
lining shows itself through the unlikely 
machinations of a kind-hearted police- 
captain, who, aided by his comrades, sub- 
scribe together and set the girl up in 
a newspaper business of her own. The 
story loses much of its interest for us 
when it takes its heroine into scenes of 
prosperity, not to say extravagance, in 
connection with her illicit relation- 
ship with a wealthy American. There is 
much to be urged in extenuation for the 
man, and Nina is absolutely blameless in 
the matter. It is the old story of trust 
on one side and duplicity on the other, 
a story which is not imcommon. The 
end is roseate with love and happiness 
and mOlions of money strewn round in 
lavish profusion. It has not the power 
I and the striking originality of the 
' earlier revdations; but tal^en i^together 



Pharisees is an extremely able an4 well* 
written story. 

BT MABANJO AMABOA. 

The chief &.ult we have to find with 
The Settling of Bertie Merian is that there 
is much too much of it. It runs to over 
four himdred pages, and as the story 
could be told, and told effectively, in haU 
that number, it follows as a matter of 
course that much of our interest is lost 
in having to trail after incidents and 
people that have only a remote bearing on 
the affairs of the Hon Mr. Merian. With 
diffuseness we get a phrasing that 
borders' on the florid. Twins of the 
enfant terrible order, saying ' good-night * 
to the hero distress the auSior to the 
following extent : ' " Qood-night, Poppa," 
was breathed out of recesses of tumbled 
waves of gold-dusted hair falling on 
billowy pink dressing-gown drapery. 
Then the glistening ripples were thrown 
back, revealing a pair of eyes that looked 
as if they womd dance down on Bertie.* 
Four hundred pages of this sort of 
' linked sweetness long drawn out ' is apt 
to make a mere critic gasp and register 
a vow to * dance down ' energeticaUy on 
the perpetrator. The story is of the 
high Society type, and contains charac- 
terisation and description of unusual 
merit ; and some trenchant and lively 
satire on the emancipation and pro* 
gressive movements in feminine as well 
as in industrial drcletr go &r to redeem 
the drawbacks we have alluded to. As 
a matter of fact, Mr; ' Amarga ' — a pseu- 
donym, without doubt— at his best is 
decidedly good. His action is brisk, and 
his characters are far removed from the 
wooden, impossible puppets who too 
often stand in fiction as members of our 
aristocracy. The Settling of Bertie 
Merian concerns that gentleman, his 
brother, relatives, friends, and acquaint- 
ances to we should be afraid to say 
how many generations. It is compoimded 
of love and mild adventure, with much 
personal and domestic matter interwoven. 
In outline it is really a good story, but. 
as we have already protested, it is spoilt 
by over-much detail and a want of per- 
ception that betrays the author into such 
an expression, not the most flagrant, be 
it said, as 'venturings of the night's 
odoumess were stealing.' 



BY ISABEL DON. 

A Strong Necessity is another terribly 
long-winded story. In fact, nothing but 
* a strong necessity ' prevailed to carry us 
through chapter upon chapter of trivial 
incident and xminteresting detail of life 
in a Scotch family circle. There are 
twenty-five chapters to it altogether, and 
Miss Don very unfairly handicaps us 
with the first twenty before bringing us 
to point and action sufficient to justify its 
existence at all. The story is practically 
told in the last four chapters, and 
although we are far from insisting that 
t^ere is no merit in ^er introductioiif i( 
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is 4)00 long and too elufiive {or tlie leader 
to get through without putting a most 
unfair tax on the amount of patience 
allotted to the arerage run of humanity. 
,In itself the story is a very well wnttwi 
history of a young Scotch girl's not over- 

' eventful career. Silvia Black, the heroine, 
lives in an uncongenial home atmosphere, 
surrounded by a circle of smaU-minded, 
malicious, and not attractive folk that 
go to form the population of the Scotch 
provincial town in which the tale is set. 
Her father is manager of the local bank, 

' and the other ingredients are supplied by 

' a reverend cousin who wants Silvia and 
whom Silvia abhors, andaf amily of wealth 

. and position who lead the Slite of Lochton. 
Silvia has ambitions and a not unnatural 

'. discontent with her surroimdings, and 
the result of her fearing and striving 

Ogives the book the little character and 

' force that it possesses. Miss Don's 
forte is evidently in pleasant descriptive 
passages and quiet unemotional an^uysis 

. of domestic life ; but these are hardly 
sufficient qualities in themselves, though 
excellent in conjunction with plot and 
action, to promote and sustain an interest 
in a story that runs to nearly 350 closely- 

I printed pages. 



BT JAMES FATir^ 

In Mr. Payn's latest book we have a 
; novel without a heroine, but this in no 
. way lessens the interest which centres 
around Eichard, Lord Larkspur, the 
. wild, generous-hearted son of a vicious 
father. The plot is simple, woven 
.ground the lives of some half-do3en 
, people, and its tragedy occurs early in 
the story, being the result as much of 
motherly adoiution as of fatherly severity. 
Harry Cave, the only son of the Eector, 
is one of those fair-faced boys with an 
expression of angelic innocence which 
often goes with a somewhat delicate body 
and timid disposition. When at the age 
.of eighteen he commits a sin involving 
others in its consequences, he fears his 
father's anger and the loss of his moUier's 
trust in him so acutely that he shoots 
himself. Then comes the wild sacrifice 
. of his friend Dick, who, motherless him- 
,self, owes all he knows <^ mother-love 
to Mrs. Cave. He has won the name of 
Dare Devil Dick, has been officially asked 
to terminate his career at Oxford, as well 
as obliged to withdraw from the whole- 
some though somewhat precise atmos- 
phere of the rectory. Therefore one sin 
more or less matters little, and for years 
he becomes an exile, and endures sorrows 
to save his beloved foster-mother the loss 
of her ideal. But Dick is a stout-hearted 
hero, and eventually gets, as he deserves, 
the good things which he desires, for 
Mr. Payn is too experienced an author to 
let a novel end in disaster; and he 
allows the villain of the plot, Dick's 
maiden aunt, to be worsted by circum- 
stances. The story is written in Mr» 



Payn's eharacieristic vein, and is sore to 
please his ma^y admirers. 



B7 BICHABD HiiBSH. 

TJis BeeGs is a well-written, although 
highly improbable, story of Egyptiaki 
mystery. The Beetle, whose age might 
be anything under a thousand years, 
performs an extraordinary act of trans- 
migration from the human ibrm into 
that of the beautiful ^reen and gold 
scarabeeus dedicated to isis, much to the 
amazement of %dney Atherton, a man 
of science and inventor of explosives. 
Hypnotism plays a rather, too conspicu- 
ous part in the drama, and the scarab 
from Egypt, while in human form, lays^ 
hold of a broken-ddwii' clerk and causes' 
him to perform a number of surprising,' 
almost miraculous, feats. This clerk, 
controlled by the Wisdom' of ancient 
®gyP*» becomes the tool with which 
modem culture and science, as repre- 
sented by Paul Lessinghain, a politician, 
and Sydney Atherton, a scientist of the 
widest and most modem attainnients, are 
attacked. The complications are cer- 
tainly ingenious and weird enough, and 
the story is narrated with a clearness of 
style and a fulness of incident which 
hold the reader's attention from first to 
last. Many of the incidents are a little 
too improbable, but the stpiTi as a whole, 
is a fairlv good specimen bi sensational 
fiction of its class. Mr. Marsh has made 
a mistake, perhaps, in putting such a 
profusion of slang into the mouth of his 
scientist. This fondness for vulgaritnr 
develops towards the close of the book 
into a perfect passion as the scientific 
mind becomes overheated by the im- 
heard-of wonders in which it becomes 
involved. Those who like a thrilling 
tale and are not too scrupulous over 
possibilities will welcome it. There is 
more than one defect in the construction 
of the story, but it fortunately has the 
merit of freshness which distinguishes 
most of Mr. Marsh's work. 



BT OUCPBILL BAS-BBOWV. 

The JDeviVs Shilling is a depressing 
sequence of murder and bloodshed in 
which a quite innocent and very ordinary 
seeming shilling is implicated. The 
suggestion given in the title and con- 
veyed in the storv itself is that this coin 
of ill-omen is airectlv responsible for 
these tragedies. At the outset it is con- 
veyed from a bank to a middlcclasa 
house, where it is intended with others 
as a Christmas present to the children. 
The night before the distribution t^e 
eldest son of the family comes back, after 
a long absence, in the guise of a burglar, 
and IS killed by his companion in a 
squabble over its possession. Carried 
away by the murderer, the coin suffices 
to purchase poison for a wonum — ^the 
victim's wife — ^who longs to escape from 
life, Tb^ mw4 v^ tl^ chemist is n^- 



dered by her lover, who maikes off with 
it and other iteoui of considerably more 
valiie, and so it goes on its way, bring, 
ing death in its train. Mr, Z^Brown 
must surely have established a record 
ior mutder for his bode — there is one 
or more in every chi^ter. The aathor 
^considerately leaves us to choose between 
a theory of coincidence or some uncanny 
obsession; but whichever is chosen this 
particular shilling, for a shilling, has a 
ccmsidetable load on its conscience- 
assuming the oonsoieEnoe as Mr. Bae- 
Brown assumes for. it voice and mentoiy 
and understanding — ^before it is finally 
hung as a charm on the watch-chain of 
an old detective. The story is not badly 
told, though it is fatal to attempt 
to go critically into details respecting 
it, and this 'simple narrative of the 
extraordinary career of a certain coin 
of the realm' is a fively if repeQent 
study in crime. 



BT BXNBT CKiALSS MOOBB. 

The Dacoifi Treoiure is a story of 
adventure in Burma, in which a couple 
of Englishmen and their servant, with 
simd]7 native attendajits, set off to 
recover a hidden hoard, the ill-gotten 
gains of a dacoit who has long since 
paid the penalty of his crimes and leffc 
his spoil nidden in an old temple. The 
average schoolboy will swallow the luura- 
tive ^th avidity, and come up placidlj 
for more of the same. brancC but the 
mature reader will be likely, we think, to 
find it more than a trifle edementaiy and 
unconvincing. The whole thing seems 
imreal, and apart from the place and 
personal names it might just as well be 
set anywhere else. To this we must add 
a slight exception of one or two credit- 
able descriptions of the jungle. If local 
colour is sadly wanting, so also is con- 
sistency and likelihood in the plot. Mr. 
Moore gets his heroes into tight and 
desperate places, and then rescues them 
by the crudest and most fiilhsy of devices, 
while a suspicion of padding serves to 
further discontent us with the stoiy. 
Of course, Cameron and Murray come 
triumphantly through all dangers and 
difficulties, and eqimlly, of course, the 
necessary love element is worked in to 
add a sensational flavour to these saihe 
obstacles that stood in their way to 
• wealth unspeakable,' and it is needless 
to add that the concluding chaptei^ see 
the daring adventurers in undisputed 
possession of beauty and lucre sumcient 
to tinge with envy the most cheery and 
optimistic miner who ever set foot in 
Klondike. 



We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a new, making the third, edition of 
John Straiige Winter's novel, Everyhodft 
Favourite, and also of Briseis, in the cheap 
uniform edition of Mr. WiUiam Black*! 
novels. 
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MESSRS. Hutchinson & Co.'s New Books. 



ON TEUBSDAT NBXT, 
RITA'S Neir Novel 
Dedicated to the Hospital Korses of Great Britain. 

The SINNER. In cloth gat, 6s. By the 

AuUior of ' Peg the Bake/ ' Good Hn. Hypocrite/ &o. 



ANNIE 8. SWAN'S New Long BU>tj. 

The NPER DO WEEL In handsome 

cloth gilt, 6fi., with fulLpage illnstrationB. 



Second Lazge Edition at Frees of 
F. F. MONTRgSOR'S New Norel 

At the CROSS-ROADS. In doth gilt, 6s. 

By the Author of 'The One Who Looked On/ Ss. 6d. (Sixth 
Edition), and 'Into the Highway! and Hedges/ 66. (Tenth 
Edition). 

'Miss Montr^r has the skill in writing of 0\v^ Schreiner and 
Miss Harraden, added to the f nlnese of knowledge of life which is a 
dtief factor in the success of George Eliot and Mrs. Hnmphrey 
Ward. She has the instinct of a great writer. There is as much 
strength in "At the Cross-Boads " as in » dozen ordinary saooessful 

QOfCls.' — TmS LiTXBABT Wo&u>. 



A New Story TM, from a Child's Point of Yiew« with 
50 Illustrations. 

A LONELY LITTLE LADY. In handsome 

dotb gilt and gilt edges. Ss. / 



A SicoND Editiojh Next Week of GYP*S Successful Novel. 

BIJOU. In cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 

'"Bijou" will have many' devoted admirers; and will add one 
more laurel leaf to the graceful crown of the talented authoress.' 

— i6ft, Jame^s Gazette, 



Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN'S New Novel, 

ONLY a LOVE STORY. In silyer gilt, 6s. 

'Lady Braokendale is a charming girL The plot is unfolded in 
sprightly fashion, illumined by many flashes of keen insight' 



A WELSH SINGER. 

In cloth gilt, 6a. 



By Allen Raine. 

^Second Large Edition, 



'Waleehas waited long for her novelist; but he seems to have 
oome at last in the person of Mr. Allen Saine, who, in his perfectly 
beautiful story^ " A Welsh Sing^er/' has at onoe proved himself a 
worthy interpreter and exponent of the romantic spirit of hia 
ccmatry/^i)a% IfoO. 



THIS DAT. 
A New Novel by the Author of 'Tatterley.' 

A PRINCE of MISCHANCE. By 

GAXiLON. In doth gUt, 6s. 



Tom 



ON THUB8DAT NEXT. 
A New Novel by Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 

The BARN STORMERS. In cloth gilt, 6s. 



Mr. 



' Thrilling, indeed, is "The Adventure of the Broad Arrow.' 
Morley Eoberts has^writben no more brilliant book/ 

— ^LiTBRAnT World. 

TheADVENTUREof the BROAD ARROW 

By MOELEY ROBERTS. In cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. Illustrated 
by A. D. MoCoRKioK. 
/A thrilling story.'— J>ai{y MaU. 



A Seoond Large Edition wiU be Ready Next Week of 
ROSA N. CAREY'S New Story. 

Dr. LUTTRELL'S FIRST PATIENT. 

cloth gilt, 6s. 



In 



FLORENCE MARRYAT'S New Novel, 

The BLOOD of the VAMPIRE In doth 

gat, 6b. 

'A story of powerful interest, which the most matter-of«fact 
reader will And it dii&cnlt to lay down nnilmshed.' 

"•-(Haegow HeroM. 

M. L. PENDERED'S New Story, 

THREE COMELY MAIDS. In handsome 

doth gilt and gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 



' This is something like a story.' — Standard. 

By RIGHT of SWORD. By Abthuj^ W. 

MARCHMONT. In doth gUt, 68. With fnU-page lUustra. 

tions. 

^ One of the most picturesque and lively romances we have met 

for many months. Here is pj^f that modem Europe can supply all 

the material tor which Mr. Weyman and others commonly go back 

a feir centaries.'~-raribt\ire Pogt. 

[Seoond Large SdiUion. 

A Second Large Edition Now Ready of RITA'S Suocesaful 
Story, 

GOOD Mrs. HYPOCRITE. In cloth gUt, 

8s. 6d. 
* ^* Oood Mrs. Hvpoorite " is a book which will assuredly enhance ft 
reputation already high.'— Thi Litkbaje^ Wobld. 

Third Large EdUion. 
In Large Crown 8vq, Half-bound, Leather and Gilt. 

MILESS STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

By Dr. LENNOX BROWN, CLIFFORD HARRISON, and 
500 pieces selected from the best authora by Alfred H. Miles. 

<The beet all-round book that we have yet seen placed at th^ 
service of elocutioniflts.'— £fcAoo2 Board Chronicle^ 



LONDON I HUTCHIN8QN . 4M© CO., |»ATBBNOSTER »0W, Digitized by 
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THE LITERABT WORLD. 



Oetob6cn,lMIT. 



MB, G. T. CONGEEVE'S 
WORC ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
In wbioh are d«toil«d 
The Cantee. Sjmptoni, Progrese, and Saoeesafal 
Treatment of this Soonnre of Enf land.— With nearly 

Four Hundred Caaee of Core. Alao 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BBONCHtTIS.&c..&c. 

Th4 Book vrtll h$ Mnt poet fr$^ for ONE SBILLINQ, by 

ih4 AfdKor, Coomb* Lodg$, Psckham, London, 8,S. 



mHACKEBAT HOTEL 

J- (TmrxaAvcs), 

FACnta THU BRITISH JIUBSUM, 
GBEAT BCSSELL 8TBEET, LOKDOH. 

Thia newl7<ereoted and coininodio|ia Hotel will, it it 
beliOTed, meet the requirements of thoee who deeire 
all the oonveniencet and advantsKea of the larger 
modem lioenied hotels at moderate ehargee. 

PassoDger lift. Eleetiio light in all rooma. Bath- 
rooms on ererj floor. 

SpaotooB Dining, Drawing, Writing, Seeding and 
Smoking Booms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Might Porter. 

Full 2\ir^and TMttinon<aI«po«i/V«« en application. 

Tbli«bap]uo Aodasss : ' Thackeray, London.* 

Proprietor.- J. TBUSLOTB. 



REPLY TO 'WAGES.' 

[Sii • Thi Litbbabt Wobld * of Oct. 8.] 

♦^ 

O FOOLISH poet ! Lover moet unwise I 
That would a woman's love despise 
Unless 'twere given to thee for thine own 

worth ; 
That dares to say thou would'st go loveless 

forth. 
Bather than keep her love unless she deems 
That thou dost realise her fondest dreams. 
That will not take her love as charitjr ; 
That e'en doth say, 
' Take th j heart henoe away 
Unless as guerdon thou dost give it ma.* 

O foolish and unwise ! Dost thou not know 

A woman's love doth ever grow 
Fonder and faithf uUer, not turn to hate 
When her heloved is weak, wild, reprobate P 
Dost thou not know there ne'er was woman 

yet 
Who found not something to forgive, 

forget 
Li her heart's idol ; that to thus disdain 
Her love to take, 
Except for thy worth's sake. 
Must mean that thou shalt never true love 
gainP 

O poet-lover ! make thy life the best 

Thou oanst; then humhly leave the rest 
To her who loves thee; let her tender 

heart 
What thou art not, forgive, for what thou 

art; 
Say not thou canst not take her love unless 
She thinks thee perfect in all worthiness — 
For to be perfect to a woman's mind. 
Wanting in naught. 
Of soul, or heart, or thought, 
Thou should'st be something nobler than 
mankind. 

M. YlHOBKT. 



TABLE TALK. 



Thb first book that bore the name of Mr. 
James Bowd^ as a publisher on his own 
acoount having sold 50,000 copies, he has 
commemorated the event by the issue of a 
special edition de luxe of the work in ques- 
tion, Mr. Oonlson Kemahan's now famous 
'The Child, theiWise Man, and the Devil' 
The edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, 
each of which is signed and numbered by 
the author. Few recent books have madte 
such 1^ etir «l ' Tbe Q)uld, the Wise Man, 



and the Devil,' and many of Mr. Kemahan's 
readers wiU, no doubt, be glad to possess a 
copy of the special edition, which, in view of 
his great popularity and of the fact that 
the edition is strictly limited, will, no doubts 
soon become scarce and valuable. 



Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, who has 
already published more than one novel, is 
about to is4ue, through Mr. Grant 
Bichards, a volume of verse under the 
title of 'Realms of Unknown Kings.' 
Some idea of the note of the volume can 
be ^thered from the first stanza of the 
dedication : 

Sisters ! for vou this humble gift of song. 
New-gathered in the region where my soul 
Is one with yours, knowing what bliss and 

dole 
To Womanhood belong. . • 

Mr. John Murray will publish, when 
completed, a continuation in two volumes, 
of Sir Mounstuart Grant Duffs ' Diaries.' 
The new volumes will cover, the eight years 
between 1863 and 1881, and will contain 
reminiscences of Hans Andersen, Benan, 
Thackeray, John Bright, Kingsley, Owen, 
J. B. Green, and Kinglake among others. 

The distinctive feature of Ch€^pman*$ 
Magatine is about to be done awar with. 
The future numbers will, we are informed, 
contain one or more articles by expert 
writers on subjects of immediate social, 
literary, or general interest. The first of 
these articles, which will appear in the next 
number, will be 'The Bookselling Question,' 
by Mr. Andi'ew Lang. It will deal, from 
the literary and pubfic point of view, with 
the important scheme lately propounded in 
the interest of the bookselling trade, and now 
being considered officially by authors, pub- 
lishers, and booksellers. 

<]lonffratulation8 are due to Sir Edwin 
Arnold on his marriage, which took place 
at Earl's-court on Sunday last. Sir Edwin 
has remained true to the country of his adop- 
tion, his bride being a Japanese lady who 
has been educated in England. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has prepared for 
immediate publication a volume of his 
collected poems, representing the flower 
of thirty years' work which he con- 
siders worthy of preservation. Included in 
this collection are twenty pieces which have 
not appeared before in a volume of col- 
lected poems. Among them are the verses 
on Dr. Johnson, recited by the Master of 
the Temple at Pembroke Oollege, Oxford, 
in June, 1896, and the verses, * To One Who 
Bids Me Sing,' which appeared not long 
sinoe in response to the appeal of a poet in 
Temple Bar. 

Miss Braddon has written a historical 
romance, which will run serially in The 
Lady*$ Bealm, under the title of ' In High 
Places,' before appearing in book form. 

Mr. A. J. Dawson's 'Middle Grejmess,' 
which we reviewed last week, was written 
three years ago, and Scotland-yard is 
likely to remember the trouble its author 
gave when he had the misfortune to lose 
seven MS. chapters of his book on an 
Oxford-street omnibus. Mr. Dawson's 
latest work, completed prior to his recent 
experiences in Moroooo, will be published 



in a few days by Mr. William Heinemson, 
under the striking title of ' God's Foundp 
ling.' 

Mr. Olement Wilson has removed to 
Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.Om from which address The Inve$tm* 
Bwiew and The InvettmetU Indem will be 
published in future. 

A propoi of the discussion which has been 
carried on recently in some of the papers as 
to the profits earned by various well-kDown 
authors, a oorresponaent of The African 
Otitic (who describes himself as a disap* 
pointed novelist) rhymes as follows : 

The public like their fiction strong. 

They're fond of gory fights. 
They love the hero all the more 

The more the hero smites ; 
Fve made my heroes smite more bbws 

Than ever Haggard's smote. 
Yet Htffgard gets two thousand ponndi. 

And I a ten-pound note I 

Kow wbr this difference there should be 

Is difficult to say : 
There's something rotten in the State 

Of Denmark, anyway ! 
The Qroeer pndsed in generous terms 

The last romance I wrote. 
Yet Haggard gets two thousand ponndi, 

And I a ten-pound note I 

The committee of the Borough of Kidde^ 
minster have just issued their sixteenth 
annual report, from which we gather tbst 
the affairs of the librairy are in a very 
satisfactory and progressive state. 

The Bev. Alfred Bowland, the Ohair- 
man-elect of the Oongregational Union, ia 

{>reparing a volume of sermons, to be pub- 
ished towards the end of the year bv 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son. It will 
be the first of a series of volumes, to be 
edited by Mr. Frederick A. Atkins, under 
the general title of 'Present -Day 
Preachers.' 



Mr. T. Fisher IJnwin wUl publish shortly 
a new work entitled, 'The Goldfieldf of 
Klondyke,' from the pen of Mr. John W. 
Leonard. 



'The Pupils of Peter the Great 'is the 
title of a new work by Mr. J. Nisbet Bain, 
which Messrs. A. Oonstable and Co. will 
issue at an early date. 

• For His Country's Sake,' a novel by Mr. 
L. M. P. Black, will shortly be published 
by Mr. Horace Cox. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co, wiU 
publish durine the autumn a version of old 
stories of the Celtic Wonder-worid by Hiss 
Fiona MacLeod. The book will be ilios- 
trated, and will appear under the title of 
' The Laughter of Peterkin.' 

A new novel by Curtis Yorke, author ^^ 
'Hush,' and other popular works, entitled 
•Valentine: a Story of Ideals,' will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Jarrold ana 



Messrs. Jarrold and Sons are aboat io 
publish a new reciter by Mr. Bobert Over- 
ton, entitled 'The Beoord Bedter and 
Beader.' 



Ur* Hsri7 Fumiss Yoa found \m^ «isoi 
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iuB retnm from abroad to make some 
moefnl drawings to illustrate 'Miss 
Secretary Ethel/ a story written by Miss 
DsTenport Adams 'for girls of to-day.* 
Thii work will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hnrst and Blackett, who are also 
about to issue 'YoanpNin,' a new novel from 
the popular pen of Mr. P. W." Robinson. 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. will publish 
immediately a story, entitled 'A LiODely 
Little Lady/ by Mr. Rolf Wyllarde, with 
fifty illustrations by Ida Lovering. The 
stoiy is one told from a child's point of 
TJew. 



Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish 
'The Lion of Janina : or the Last ]Days of 
the Janissaries/ Dr. Mauras Jokai*s new 
noTel, towards the end of the month. ' The 
Lion of Janina ' in <jue8tion is All Pasha, 
perhaps the most picturesque and heroic 
niffian that even the blood-stained annals 
of the Ottoman Empire can produce. The 
hook is of eepecial interest just now, as it 
deals with the relations between the Greeks 
and Turks Tiewed from the standpoint of a 
wrfectiy impartial outsider. The work has 
been translated from the original Hungarian 
bjMr.R.NiabetBain. 

Messrs. A. Constable and Co. have in 
preparation a companion Yolume to 'Lon- 
(ion City Churches.' 'London Riverside 
ChDrcbes,' as it will be entitled, by Mr. 
A.£. DanielU will be illustrated by Mr. 
Akxander Ansted. 



Mr. David Kutt publishes this week the 
second edition of * French Idioms and Pro- 
▼erbs,* by Mr. de V. Payen-Payne, whose 
translation of the ' Memoirs of Bar^re ' we 
recently rsTiewed. 

Mr. T. Pisher IJnwin will publish shortly 
a popular and cheap edition in one rolume 
ofMr.Bonlger's 'Life of General Gordon/ 



The first rolume of ' The Encyclopaedia 
of Sport,' edited by the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. Mr. Hedley Peek, and Mr. P. G. 
Aflalo, will be issued next month by 
l^rs. Lawrence and Bnllen, illustrated 
^h twenty full-page photogravure plates 
snd many hundreds of illustrations m the 
text. The same publishers are also issuing 
at onoe the first two volumes of 'The 
Angler's Library/ which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., and Mr. P. G. Aflalo are 
editing. They deal with ' Coarse Fish ' and 
'Bearish,' and are written respectirely by 
Hr. 0. H. Wheeley and Mr. P. G. Aflalo. 
Pictures of the more important fish have 
heen specially drawn by Mr. H. Stannard, 
tod each Tola me will also contain drawings 
of the various tackles described. 



I^rofessor J. K. LaughtoQ is editing, for 
^ly publication by Messrs. Lawrence and 
Ballen, a volume entitled 'Twelve British 
Sailors, from Sir Prancis Brake to Lord 
St Vincent.* Among the contributors will 
he Sir Frederick Bedford, Captain Mon- 
^ue Burrows, Admiral Markham, Sir 
^mnnd Freemantle, Admiral Colomb and 
^er well-known naval men. Mr, Spencer 
Wilkinson is editing for the same pub- 
ushers a companion volume dealing with 
'Twelve British Soldien, from Cromwell 
wWellingtoOt' which will haTO oontribu^ 



tions by Sir Archibald Alison, C^eral 
Maurice, Count Gleiohen, and other 
prominent writers on military subjects. 
Both volumes will be fully illustrated with 
portraits, plans and other pictures. 

The Earl of Camperdown is engaged on 
a 'Life' of Admiral Viscount l)unoan, 
which will be issued early in the new year 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
Another important naval biography shortly 
to apoear is the 'Autobiography of 
Admiral of the Pleet Sir Henry Keppel, 
G.C.B., from 1809 to 1897/ which Messrs. 
Bentley and Son will bring out in two 
volumes, with numerous illustrations by the 
late Sir Oswald Brierly, marine painter to 
Her Majesty. 

'British Miniature Painters and Their 
Works ' forms the subject of an important 
volume by Mr. J. J. Poster, the well-known 
fine art publisher, which Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., have in the press. 
It will contain illustrations of many choice 
miniatures from the Boyal Library, Wind- 
sor, and other famous oolleetions. 



Two new novels are announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 'The 
Midhursts of Mindala : a Story of Austra- 
lian Life ' and * A Book Without a Man,' 
by A G. Herberton. 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. have in 
preparation for early publication a work 
entitled 'Picturesque Dublin, Old and 
Kew/ by Prances G^erard, with illustrations 
by Miss Bose Barton. 



The first part of the second volume of 
the ' Pictorial Library/ now being issued 
by Messrs. Harmsworth Bros, and Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, consists of a well- 
illustrated sketch of 'Nelson and His 
Times.' from the pens of Lord Charles 
Beresford and Mr. H. W. Wilson. 



Messrs. Skeffington and Son will pub- 
lish this month a novel by Mr. Malcolm 
Stark, author of ' The Laird and His 
Friends,' entitled * George Stirling's Heri- 
tage.' The scene is laid partly in the South 
of England and partly in a mountainous 
and sea district of Scotland, and it closes 
on the Lake of Geneva. 



Messrs. Methnen and Co. are about to 
issue Madame Darmesteter's * Life of 
Ernest Renan.' The writer was an intimate 
friend of Benan, and has received the 
cordial assistance of his family in prepar- 
ing the work. 



Messrs. Methuen and Co. will publish 
shortly a story entitled ' A Passionate 
Pilgrim/ It is by Mr. Percy White, the 
author of that clever satirical novel, ' Mr. 
Bailey Martin.' 

IlessTS. A. and C Black are about to 
publish the ' Liturgy in Rome/ the second 
part of the handbook to Christian and 
ecclesiastical Rome. This volume will give 
an historical account of the Mass, church 
functions, vestments, festivals, and saints' 
davs, and is also arranged to serve as an 
office book for the Tisitor at the great 
oeremoniea 



The recently projected Hamv^tead An- 
nual will be published in "November. 
Among the contributors will be Sir Walter 
Besant, Canon Aineer, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
Dr. Horton, Dr. Brooke Herford, Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore. The editor is 
Mr. Ernest Rhys. 



GBITUABT. 



Thb Vbet Rev. Chablks John YAuaHAK, 
late Master of the Temple and Dean of 
Llandaff, died at his official residence last 
Friday in his eighty-first year. As an author 
the late Dean confined himself almost 
exclusively to volumes of sermons. Among 
his publications are 'Temple Sermons,' 
'Memorials of Harrow Sundays,' 'The 
Solidity of True Religion,' ' Sermons New 
and Old/ ' Lessons of Life and Godliness/ 
• The Church of the First Days/ ' The Two 
Great Temptations/ and ' Words from the 
Cross.' 

The death is announced of Sir Petes 
Le Page Rbkotti*, the celebrated Egypt- 
ologist, which took place in London last 
week, in his seventy-fifth year. During a 
long and busy life the deceased gentleman 
was an assiduous contributor to scientific 
and other journals, including The North 
BritUh lUvieWf The Zeitschrift fur 
JSgyptologie, and The Home and Foreign 
Remeu), His life-work has been the trans- 
lation of ' The Book of the Dead/ at which 
he has laboured for forty years, and with 
so much success that only some thirty 
chapters remain unfinished. Of his other 
publications we may also mention an 
'Egyptian Grammar' and 'On the Re- 
ligion of Ancient Egypt,' the latter being 
the second course of the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1879. 

The death is announced of Mr. Chables 
A. Dana, the proprietor and editor of The 
New York Sun. Mr. Dana, who was between 
seventy and eighty years of age at his death, 
started life as a grocer's boy. Intellect and 
energy combined to carry him through 
Harvard, where he placed himself, and 
from college he drifted into journalism. 
He was at one time associated with Horace 
Greeley on The New York Tribune. Mr. 
Dana's chief characteristic, if we except the 
intense and violent hatred towards this 
country which he assiduously displayed in 
his journal, was modesty. The influence 
of his paper was widespread and powerful, 
but of its editor's personality very little 
seems to be known. 

We regret .to record the death of Mr. 
Chablbs H. Ross, the author of several 
humorous pieces, dramas,andburlesques,but 
whose chief claim to fame willpossibly be 
the fact that he created Ally bloper. The 
somewhat disreputable ' Ally ' first appeared 
in Judy, and his immediate and startling 
popularity led Mr. Ross to adopt him as 
the title of and chief actor in the new 
periodical. 

Albebmak Chables WiLLiCEB, a well- 
knovm newspaper proprietor, died at Bir- 
kenhead last week in his seventy-eigbta 
year. Mr. Willmer started Tlie Northern 
Daily Times, the first penny Provincial 
daily, in 1853, among other of his 
journalistic enterprises. iH^ /i49i^<mxEaii» 
The SirkenMad Newe^ by X^CTOgTC 
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AN ACADIAN BOMANCB .• 



PsovBBSOB Chables Gbobos DouaLAs 
B0BBBT8 is a remarkable man« and lie 
has written a remarkable book in TJie 
Forge in the Forest ; Being ike Narraiive 
of the Acadian Banger, Jean de Mer, 
Beigneur de Briart, and How He Groaeed 
the Black AhbS,. and of Hie Adventures in 
a Strange Fellowship, The scene of the 
story is laid in the old Acadia of the 
days before the expulsion of the vil- 
lagers of Grand Prd and the neighbour- 
lwK)d by Colonel Winslow and lus grim 
New Englanders. No one was fitter to 
write snch a book than Professor Boberts, 
Who, as Professor of Literature in King's 
College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, was 
l<>nff a resident in the beautiful Acadian 
peninsula, and knew — to use a eunrent 
exaggeration — every inch of it. He is 
an expert canoeist, and capable of any 
amount of physical exertion. A poet, 
rather than a prose-writer, by profession, 
Acadia is a passion with him. He 
Ipyes alike its traditions, its scenery 
and natural history, and its inter- 
esting aboriginal races, and as a 
poet he revebi especially in its wonder- 
fully romantic and musical names. Over 
and over again he has dwelt lovingly on 
these attributes to me, and .certainlv 
there is no disputing the charm of such 
names as Tantramar, Gasp^eau, Blomi- 
don. Grand Pre, Basin of Minas, Bay of 
Fundy, and Port Boyal, to takea few of 
tiiem at haphazard. Windsor, where 
he lived, was a little port on the 
Bay of Pimdy, with a tonnage of wooden 
shipping that would have done credit to 
Boston. (A telegram on Monday an- 
nounced its annihilation by fire.) 
Professor Roberts loved the Bay of 
Fundy as the men of Kent love 
the Channel. He was never tired of 
watching the mighty, ruddy tides which 
rise and fall their sixty feet (Fundy is a 
veritable Bed Sea), and the white wall of 
mist which will sweep without warning 
across the water, only to be compared to 
the pillar of cloud which led the Israelites 
by day. 

. The book is not quite a great book, 
but this may be chiefly due to the author's 
choosing the wrong period. Of course, 
to any one long resident at Windsor, 
which is within a Sabbath's day journey 
of Grand Pr^, the Evimgeline legend 
sounds trite. Everyone in the neighbour- 
hood is so familiar with it that he could 
write you out a catalogue of the relics — 
cellars and hearth-stones, and the few bits 
of iron fished up from Evangeline's well. 
Therefore it was natural to look about 
for something a little less hackneyed, 
and make the story anterior by a few 
years. This is a pity, for the expulsion 
of the Acadians is a very thrilling and 
romantic subject, and Professor Boberts 
might have given us a wonderful study 

* The Forge in the Fomm. Bj GkarlM a. D. 
Bobeirttf (Kef«» ?ftol, TH&ob, Tirabner, aii4 Co., Lid. 



of Evangeline, with the pathos of the 
New England side of the story. He should 
h^ve treated it as Mr. Gilbert Parker 
would have treated it, and then with his 
unique knowledge of, and love and rever- 
enceior, Acadia, added to his skill as a 
writer, he would have given us a classic. 
Or he might have treated it as Mr. James 
Lane Allen has lately treated ' llie Choir 
Invisible,' which one might describe as 
a pastoral of the forest primsBvaJ. 

But he has done neither; and so his 
slrilfully-written story for sJl its clever 
interweaving of history and geography, 
and unfamiliar and beautifiu scenery, 
misses being a first-rate book. 

Acadia is so full of quaint old tra- 
ditions of knightly Frenchmen that I 
cannot recollect whether or no Jean de 
Mer, Seigneur de Briart, and the Abb^ 
LaGrame are actual historical characters. 
Certainly De Bamezay, the commander- 
in-chief of the story, is historical, for 
it was he who surrendered Quebec to the 
English after tiie fatal ^ht on the 
heights of Abraham. The English, at 
the time the story opens, were content 
with an almost nominal authority over 
the conquered peninsula, ceded to them 
by the Peace of Utrecht. It was not 
imtil a few years later, at the time of the 
expulsion of the Acadians, that they 
attempted even to impose the oath of 
allegiance. They merely garrisoned one 
or two such points as tilie old Port 
Boyal now known aa Annapolis. All 
through the period, from the cession 
of Aca^ to the expulsion of 
the Acadians, the peninsula was a 
hotbed of French plotting. Seething 
against the English is the atoiosphere of 
the book, which, however, with the ex- 
ception of De Bamezay's march on Port 
BoyaJ, and the night surprise of the New 
Englajiders, deals chiefly wiUi the private 
adventures of Jeande Mer. There are 
two principal sources of these adventures 
— ^the Black AbWs hatred of the hero, 
and the abduction of the two English 
women and the child by the Mic-Mac 
emissaries of the Abb^. As might have 
been expected in a penisular so full of 
lakes and rivers, a vast amount of canoe- 
ing comes into the book, and this repro- 
duction of eighteenth-centuiy life on the 
water-ways no man living was so well 
qualified to^xecute as Professor Boberts. 
One knows, too, that whatever he writes 
about the Mic-Macs, the most important 
tribe of Bed Hen in the Peninsula is 
likely to be done with scrupulous fidelity, 
for he has made them a study. And no 
man ever was a closer student of scenery. 
But I prefer to quote a piece that con- 
tains more action. 

ami's BeveiiB«. 

In a business fashion Grid knotted the 
end of his coil of rope aboat the prisoner's 
body, the feathers and flowers in his cap, 
meanwhile, nodding with a kind of satisfi^ 
rhythm. Then he lowered the swathed 
and helpless, bat silently writhiag, fi^n^e a 
little way from the brink* governing the rope 



with ease by means of a half-twist about a 
jutting stomp. Theva was something in. 
desoribably terrifying in the sight of tbe 
fettered form swinging over the deep, with 
shndderings and twisting, and the ssie edf^e 
not a yard's length above him. ... For 
some moments GrM gazed down in silesoe 
upon his rictins. I fancied I canght the eool* 

Siercing flame of his mad eyes ; but this wai 
onbtlMs dne to my imagination rather thin 
to the ezceUenoe of my v&on. Suddenly tlie 
victim, his fortitude giving way witii the 
sense of the deadly giUf beneath him, and 
with the pitiless inquisition of that gase beat 
down upon him, broke out into wild pleadiiigf, 
desperate entreaties, screams of anguiiked 
fear, till I myself trembled at it, and ICizpah 
covered her ears. . . • After listening £of 
some moments with a sort of pleasant a^»n« 
tion to the victim's ravings, GrCd lay flat, 
thrust his head and shoul&rs far out oyer 
the brink, and reached down a long arm. I 
saw the gleam of a knife in his darting hand, 
and I drew a quick breath of relief. 

'That ends it,' said L And I shifted my 
position> which I had not done, as it seened 
to me, for an eternity. The vietim's soream- 
ing had ceased before the knile tonehed him, 
but I was vastly mistaken in thinking it tbe 
end* 

' He has not yet killed him,' muttered 
Mizpah. 

And then I saw that Grftl had merely cot 
the cord which bound his captive's hands. 
TheAbb^ was swiftly freeing himself; and 
Grfil^ meanwhile, was lowering him down the 
face of the cHif. When the unhappy captire 
had descended perhaps twenty feet hii 
tormentor secured the rope, and again lay 
down with his head and shoulders Utada^ 
over the brink, his hands playing cazeleMly 
with the knife. 

The Abb4, with many awkward gestoies, 
presently got his limbs free, and the cord 
which had enwound him fell trailing like a 
snake to the cliff foot. Then, with clawing 
hands and sprawling feet, he clutched at the 
smooth, inexorable rock, in the vain hope U 
getting a foothold. It was pitiful to see his 
mad struggles, and the quiet of thefhoeabore 
lo^dng down upon them with unimpassioned 
interest; tUl at last, exhausted, the poor 
wretch ceased to strjaggle, and looked up at 
his persecutor with the sUence of despair. 
. . . Grtd examined the edge of his knife. 
He tested it with his thumb. I saw hin 
glance iJong it critically. Then be tonohed 
it, ever so lightly, to the rope so that a 
single strandjparted. 

< Swear to me,' he said, in tbe mildest 
voice, * swear to me. Monsieur TAbb^, that 
you had no part in it. Swear by the Hoi/ 
Qhost, Monsieur r Abb^ ! ' 

But the Abb^ was silent. 

' Swear me that oath now, good Abbe,' re* 
peated the voice, with a kind of conrteoua in- 
sistence. 

'I win not swear!' came the ghaetl/ 
whisper in reply. 

At this an astonishing change passed oTtf 
the face that peered down from tbe brint 
Its sane tranquillity became a very paroxysm 
of rage. The grotesque cap was dashed aside, 
and QriU spraug to his feet, waring his ann^ 
stamping and leaping, his gaudy cloak 
a-flutter, his long white hair and beard twist- 
ing as if with a sentient fury of their own. 
He was so close upon the brink thatlhddniy 
breath, expecting him to be plunged headlong. 
But all at once the paroxysm died out as 
suddenly as it had begun ; and throwing him- 
self down in his former position, GrAl onoe 
more touched the knif* edge to the rop^ 
severing flbre by flbre, slowly, slowly. 

With the first touch up<m the r^ ''^'?? 
Abba's voice again, but no longer inf"; 
entreaty ud coward wsaHtg^ I l»^t? 
with a great awe« and a sob htok^ from 
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Mirth's lips. It WM tli9 prajer for the 
yu&dng soul W« heard it poured forth in 
•teftdy tones bat swift, against the bhuik face 
of the difl. And we waited to see the rope 
firided at a stroke. 

Bat to onr astonishment, Grftl sprang to 
hia feet again, in another fnr j, and flong aside 
his faufe. With twitching hands he loosened 
the rape and began lowering his Tictim 
n|ndlj tiU, within some twenty feet of the 
boAtoffi. the Abb^ fonnd a footing, and 
ttappod. Then Qrtd tossed the whole rope 
downnpon him. 

<Go!' he cried in his chanting, bell-like 
tones. 'The cap of your iniqnity is not yet 
foil Ton shall not die till yonr sool is so 
blsek in every part that you will go down 
itnight into hell!' 

And, turning abruptly, he Tanished. 

The book maj be recommended to all 
readers as a good, exciting story written 
vith aTQiy i^olarlj pen, and especially 
to those readers who love a study of 
fresh woods and pastures new, from the 
hand of one intimate alike by collection 
of traditions and by personal familiarity 
with their scenes. It was Professor 
Boberts who wrote the celebrated 
poem for Dominion Day. 

DouoLAS Sladbh. 



THE BENIN MASSAOBB.* 



CiiTkis BoisBAQoir's story of the recent 
terrible massacre of the peaceful Euro- 
pean mission to Benin City is certainly 
10 'steamer yam.' The writer and Mr. 
Lodce, District Commissioner of Warri, 
were the sole surviyors of that cowardly 
attack, and the true story is interesting 
after the many fictions which haye 
appeared in the newspapers. Captain 
Boiaragon, whose courageous eondijust is 
already widely known, writes with ex- 
treme modesty, but tells a terrible and 
reToWng story of the fiendish manner in 
which their expedition was attacked; 
low the unfortunate ones were murdered 
and mutilated, and how he, with his 
friend Locke, both being wounded, suc- 
ceeded by i^eer good luck in escaping 
into the dense bush, and after wander- 
ing for four days and narrowly escaping 
the parties of Benin men in search cS 
them, got back into British territory 
exhausted and half dead from hunger 
uidfatijB^e. 

The &nBt part of the book is a brief 
and valuable history of Benin, and 
describes the action of the Boyal Niger 
Company and the Niger Coast Protec- 
torate. The writer says that Benin was 
a kingdom when discovered by the 
Portugese in the fourteenth century, and 
that in 1588 an English expedition was 
Bent there, consisting of one ship of one 
nondred tons and a pinnace. This seems 
Taiher puny in these days, especially 
when the late Punitive Expedition 
consisted of two first-class cruisers 
of 12,000 tons, one second-class, 
three third-class, and three gun 



Th« Benin Hasaaore. By Captain Alan Bottraffon, 
VH* of tho Two Borrivonu Commandant of the hint 
V0Mlpn>t»etoiftl»7orof. (M9tb«MiaiidCQ. d9M,) 



boats. A Terr interesting chapter is 
devoted to the aescriptk>n cS Benin and 
its resources, ^e Eing o£ Benin, it 
appears, had closed the trade with Benin 
City, known as * The City of Blood' on 
account of the human sacrifices of a 
similar character to those in Kumassi 
which took place there. From 1892 only 
one white man, "Mi. M'Taggart, of the 
Niger Company, had been allowed to 
Tisit the place, and after the successful 
expedition against Nanna in 1895 it was 
proposed to send an armed force to the 
TTing of Benin, but several causes pre- 
-vented it. Durine 1895 and 1896 
attempts were mads by Major Cop- 
land Crawford (the Vice-Consul of the 
district), Mr. Locke, Captain Mailing, 
and others to get to Benin Citr, but they 
were always stopped by the King's 
soldiers. They could not proceed further 
without fightmg, and as hostilities 
had been forbidden by the Consul- 
General, they were compelled to return. 
The object of the ill-fated expediticm 
of which the writer was a member was 
to try and persuade the King to let 
white men visit his town whenever they 
wanted to, for it was known to hd 
impossible to put down the horrible 
' customs ' without a strong armed force. 
Tk^ party left Sapele on January 2, and 
consisted of Mr. Phillips, the acting 
Consul-G^ieral, Major Copland Craw- 
ford, Mr. Campbell, District Commis- 
missioner at Sapele, Dr. Elliott, Mr. 
Locke, the writer, four other Europeans, 
and two hundred and forty carriers. Of 
the whole of this expedition unfortunately 
onhr two escaped. 

On the way they learnt that the proper 
form of salutation in Benin consisted of 
making three circles with the right hand 
closed^ thumb pointing upwards over the 
palm of the left hand held open, at the 
same time nodding gravely. This they 
practised a good deal, and poor Craw- 
ford, when the massacre occurred, tried 
the salutation on his enemies, but alas ! 
without avail. In a racy manner Captain 
Boisragon narrates how the expedition 
progressed merrily, how they decided upon 
celemating Crawford's birthday in Benin 
City, and thus describes 
The Attack. 

It WM then about 3 p.m., and we were 
walking^ in mnch the same order aft when we 
stMrted, exoept that Xx>oke had stopped 
behind to tie up his bootlace, when suddieiily 
a shot ranj; out a few yards behind as, to be 
followed mimediately by a fosilade, that 
seemed to go back almost to the last Tillage 
we had passed. I have already explained how 
it was that we were not carrying revolvers, 
because we had orders oot to ^ow them ; and 
as it was hot work walking in the mid^e of 
the day, we had our coats off, and were march- 
ing in shirt sleeves, which niade it impossible 
to oonceal a big weapon, consequently oar 
revolvers were all looked ap in oar boxes. It 
is strange that the Bsnin men shoald have let 
the first lot of white men pats, and opened 
fire on the head of the carrier oolamn ; and 
what their idea was I do not know, for they 
^ shewed no hesitation in fixing at the white 



msn afterwards. At the first shot we ooaldnt 
believe that the firing was in earnest, and 
thooght, as someone saggested. that it was 
only a salate in onr honour. However, that 
idea was soon exploded by the cries item oar 
wretched carriers, and yells from the Bsnin 
men. As soon as we were oertain what it was, I 
sang out that I was going baok to get my 
revolver, and Crawford said he would do the 
same, but poor old Phillips, for some reason 
of his own, said : ' No revolvers, gentlemen.' 

Crawford acoordingly stopped with him, but 
I insisted on going ba^. 1 Called out for my 
boy Jim, who had been a very short distance 
behind carrying my ooat and keys, but I am 
afraid he must have bolted at the first shot 
and got caught and killed by the Benin 
brutes, for I never saw or heard of him again, 
and his body wasn't one of those killed by the 
first volley, for I searched for him. Poor 
Jim! abous one of the best servants I have 
ever had, black or white. He was a B[roo boy, 
a perfectly honest fellow, quiet, and always 
present when you wanted him (exoept this 
time, ol course), and never hi the way when 
yom didn't want him. As I couldn't find Jim 
or my keys, I went farther down the path to 
try and find the box with my renRolver in it, 
with the idea of breaking it open., Taming a 
comer, I came on the effects of the first 
volley. On a strip of road about fifteen yards 
long were the bodies of some six or seven oC 
our unfortunate carriers lying on the road. 
They must have been shot dead by the first 
discharge. Their heads had been out off at 
once by the Benin men with machetes, which 
are pronounced matchets (not hatchets, as the 
papers would have it). These are long knives 
about two feet in length, and sent out from 
England as artides <» trade. Impossible as 
it sounds, one poor chap was sitting on the 
ground straight up, but with no head. It 
was more or less impossible to find my box 
now, so I turned back to rejoin the others. I 
hadnt gone far when I met them all oominff 
back my way. Not seeing FhiUips, I asked 
where he was, and was told by Crawford, and 
then by Jumbo, PhiUips' orderly, that he had 
been shot dead. 

The writer j)roceeds to give a striMng 
and terrible picture of the frightful relent- 
less massacre which followed. In those 
moments many gallant deeds were done, 
especially by Dr. Elliot, who Captain 
Boisragon declares deserved the Y.C. 
The writer had been hit twice and his 
companion Locke four times, when at 
last, finding they were the only two 
Europeans kf t alive, they both • made a 
bolt into the bush.' 

The Escape. 

It must have been between 8.30 p.m. and 
8.46 p.m. when Locke and myself left the 
scene of the massacre. We ran down the path 
for a few yards, and then plunged into the 
north side of the bush, the general bearing of 
the road towards Benin City being a very 
little north of east. At first the bush was 
oomparatiToly thin, so we could manage to run 
for a bit; but very soon it began to get 
thick, and this reduced our pace to a wiJk, 
and not a fast one either. At first we could 
hear the yells of the Benin men close behind 
us, as if they were following us ; but if they 
were, they must have given it up pretty soon^ 
as the yells began to get fainter and fainter, 
and I f ancT each man was anxious to slop close 
to the road and get his share of the loot from 
our boxes. Every now and then we heard fresh 
volleys, with more yelling and squealing, 
which betokened that more of our wretched 
people had been discovered and murdered. 
. . . We went on through the bush as long 
, as we oonld^ bat at Jast| about Ave o'clock, wt 
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•at down to rest, tired, hot and thirsty, for 
we had been Roing oar best paoe for abont two 
hours. We had been sittiD^p less than a 
minnte when we suddenly heard two men 
talking to each other not twenty yards away 
from us. They appeared to be on the edge of 
another plantation, but fortunately there was 
another thick wall of undergrowth between 
us and them, and they were on slightly higher 
ground. Beyond a doubt, they were Benin 
men. This was shock number one. and we had 
scarcely got accustomed to that when we got 
shock number two. This came from hearing 
a party of men cutting their way through the 
bush with machetes from the direction in 
which we wanted to go, and coming, as we 
thought, straight for us. We shook hands 
with each other, saying ' Good-bye, old chap/ 
for we thought our turn had come, and 
enyied all our poor friends lying dead on the 
road, for they had got over the worst of it. 
One thing we determined was, not to be taken 
prisoners, but to make the brutes shoot us by 
trying to kill some of them* throttling them 
with our hands or anything we C(mld do. 
Howerer, to our intense reUef, the party 
turned off at an angle and passed by ua, some 
fifteen yards or so distant. 

The story of their experiences in the 
busli is a truly terrible one. During 
four days they were without food, exist- 
ing upon the dew they collected, wliile 
the woTinds of both men caused them 
excruciating pain. It was so coW at 
night, the writer says, that he used to 
spread bis small silk handkerchief over 
bis chest, fold bis arms, and try and 
imagine it was a sheet; and be adds, 
'thanks to a powerful imagination, I 
felt a bit warmer after it.' Even then, 
while pushing their way forward through 
tbe tangled imdergrowtb. their enemies 
Burroimded them, and only by a most re- 
markable stroke of good fortune were 
they enabled to reach tbe river-bank and 
get out of Benin territory. Later, when 
they arrived back, messages were sent to 
the Xing asking if any white men were 
alive, and the reply came back, * None ' ; 
while as proof of it he sent two rings 
belonging to poor Crawford. His 
Majesty of Benm, in reply to another 
message, said tbat he would receive no 
more communications. If the white men 
wished to come and fight they might. 
As is well known, the white men did go, 
and on February 18, only five weeks 
after the first telegram reached England, 
a British Punitive Expedition captured 
Benin City, while three days later a fire 
broke out and burned up most of ' the 
City of Blood.' 

Captain Boisragon concludes his story 
by narrating the smart work accom- 
plished by the last expedition, but this 
IS, of course, already familiar to readers 
of newspapers. His description of the 
horrors of Benin City before its capture 
is certainly a very gruesome picture, 
imequaUed, perhaps, even by the ghastly 
sights which juet the eyes of those who 
entered Kumassi last year. The book is 
certainly the best and most trustworthy 
narrative of the unfortunate event, ana, 
although sad, it is nevertheless highly 
instructive throughout. 



HANNIBiLL.* 



Sbaboh with what thoroughness we may 
among the glorious annuls of the com- 
manders whose feats have been handed 
down to us by history, we can surely find 
no one to match with Hannibal. When 
the great Carthaginian was asked to place 
in order of merit the three foremost 
generals in the world he named Alexander 
first, then Pyrrhus, then himself. A nice 
sense of modesty may have contributed to 
this verdict; possibly Hannibal may really 
have deemed Alexander and Pyrrhus to be 
his masters in the art of warfare. Be this as 
it may, there are at the present time few 
experts who would agree to this order of 
merit. A triumphant proportion of them 
would certainly insist upon reversing the 
placing, so that the last should stand as first. 
When we consider the careers of these 
three immortal commanders we can see no 
good reason for accepting Hannibal's judg- 
ment. The man who crossed the Alps 
with a vast army, horses, and elephants, de- 
scended into Italy, met the resources of Brome 
at their freshest, won victory after victory 
against odds, stuck as a thorn in the side 
of Borne for no less than sixteen years, 
and, although his craven countrymen had 
scarce moved a hand to help him, actually 
contrived to depart from I<»hy with a by no 
means inconsiderable army, has no need to 
play second fiddle to any general who ever 
lived, either ancient or modem. It is im- 
possible for any thinking mind to abstain 
from drawing a parallel between Napoleon 
and Hannibal, for both these men accom- 
plished marvels with limited means, making, 
as Mr. O'Connor Morris points out, genius 
supply the place of force — the truest test of 
real ereatness in a general. After compar- 
ing the two leaders somewhat closely, Mr. 
Morris concludes by yielding the palm to 
HannibaL The Carthaginian had to eon- 
tend against several supreme dif&cnlties, 
not the least of which was the mixed nature 
of his troops. It must have been a heavy 
task to manage at one and the same time 
thousands of Phoenicians, Africans, Gtiuls, 
Spaniards, and Italians; yet he contrived 
to do this so suooesEfully that for seventeen 
years these men almost worshipped the 

f round upon which he trod. They dung to 
im as a child dings to its father; even when 
his cause was ruined their swords were as 
quick as ever to leap f lom tbe scabbards at 
his word. When comparing him with 
Napoleon it must be remembered that the 
Corsican enjoyed an advantage, inasmuch 
as he was not called upon to command 
such a motley array as that under the rule 
of his famous predecessor. The more we 
look into the histoiy of Hannibal, the 
more firmly are we led to hold the opinion 
that the world has never seen his equal as 
an inspired soldier. Feeling thus, it is 
rather difficult to refrain from grief at the 
overthrow of such a tremendous figure. 
The battle of Zama was Hannibal's Cannae. 
There fortune left him, but not till he had 
acquired a glory which can never fade 
while men read and think. This bear from 
Africa went dose to squeezing the life out 
of Home. One more hug, and civilisation 
would have been badly checked — a reflec- 
tion which consoles us in the momelits 
when original sin causes us to wish that 
Hannibal had never been obliged to bow 



his head to a conqueror. Our heartiest 
thanks are due to Mr. Morris for tbe 
supremely interesting volume in which ha 
has traced so carefully and attractively tbe 
career of a great soldier and patriot. Mr. 
Morris has taken infinite pains to make 
his book valuable to the intelligent reader, 
the result being a success about which 
there cannot possibly be a doubt The life 
and battles of Hannibal make reading 
which is far more interesting than that 
supplied by nine out of every ten novela, 
and we hope some of our readers, who, so 
far, have neglected this subject, will elect 
to study the chapters of a book as instrac- 
tive as it is absorbing. 



ADDISON'S SPECTATOR.* 



* Ha^nibait Soldier* ^^tesman. Pfitriot, By WUlkpi 
O'Connor Morris. (Q. F, Putoam^B Sons, fit.) 



It is a far cry from 1897 to 1711, wheu, on 
a memorable Thursday, March 1, tbe first 
number of The Spectator came out, with the 
Spectator's account of himself. I^owadajs, 
each morning brings its batch of papen 
piping hot from the press, each with ita 
news of the night* before from JBula- 
wayo or Timbuctoo or the Mohmand coun- 
try. We scud through the columns at 
express speed over our breakfast, and while 
rushing citywards in the train. On our 
leaving the train the boys are yelling in the 
streets the early editions of the faoetiously- 
named ' evening ' papers. Queen Anne ii 
indeed dead so far as journalism is con- 
cerned ! On looking through the first volame 
of Mr. Geo. Aitken*s or Mr. Gregory Smith's 
careful reproduction of The Speistator we 
sigh for the good old times when there were 
no morning papers, and when it was pos- 
sible to settle calmly down to a grave or 
witty essay, introduced by a choice hit 
from the "Latin classics. Now we read 
much with small profit; then they read 
little, but it was all nutritive. Kr. 
Nimmo's is a handsome and a very desir- 
able edition, giving the text of the ori^dnal 
collected and revised edition of 1712-15, 
with the exception that modem rules of 
spelling have been followed. There is an 
introduction of forty pages, and Mr. Aitken 
culls notes from the best editions, sapple- 
menting them sparingly with his ovm. The 
first volume contains, as frontispiece, an 
excellently-engraved portrait of Addisoa 
Subscriptions will only be received for the 
complete set. 

Messrs. Dent's edition is smaller than 
Mr. Nimmo's. The volume is not bo 
handsome, but it is lighter and more 
handy. This albo is a reprint of 
the 1712 edition. Mr. Dobson has purged 
the text from the many conniptioiu 
by affected 'improvements' that had 
been introduced into it, and reproduces the 
antique spelling, printing, italics, and 
capital letters of the original, while the 
type io pleasantly archaic. An etched 
portrait of Addison appears as frontispiece 
also to this edition. In these new dresses 
the lucubrations of the • short-faced man, 
and those of the creator of Sir Boger de 
Ooverley, should find a large new circle ^ 
students, while old admirers will be gla« 
to renew their acquaintance w ith them. 

• The Spectator. Edited, with Introdactlonjiajl 
Notes, bj G«o. A. Aitken. In Eight Vr It. B^crm 
Sto. with orifdnal EngraTed FortnxiU and Vignei'f* 
bnokram cloth. V6LI. (John C. Nimma 7'* »Li 

Tbe SpecUtor. The Text Edited and A""**^ vj 
by O. Gregory Smith, with an Introdoctory ,?*^^ 
Auetin Dobson. InEicbtVols. P«»^ 8to. l'aM-o»^ 
with miniature Pprtndt Fr99(i0Piepe ^ #0A T9<t 
Vol, I. (J. y. Pent, «fj 
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THE NEW FICTION.^ 



This is a collection of essays on literary 
subjects reprinted by the author from 
Tarious magazines. They are distinctly 
worth preserving. Mr. Traill has a keen 
eye and a sure hand in criticism, and his 
judgment may generally be followed as 
at once sane and thoroughly well informed. 
In • The New Fiction/ which is the title 
essay of the book, he denounces the 
school of which Mr. Stephen Orane and 
Mr. Arthur Morrison are exponents as 
being not the realism it pretends to, for 
it is unreal, but rather a bastard idealism 
of the ugly. He revolts, and we think 
justly, against this literature of unrelieted 
squalor. In 'The Political Novel' he 
rallies Mrs. Humphry Ward for taking 
herself too seriously, and is severe, we 
think too severe, on Anthony TroUope* 
To say that Phineas Finn was not a hero 
is not to say that the portraiture of him 
is a failure. The critique on Matthew 
Arnold does not, with all its ability, carry 
us entirely. With 'Empedocles' and 
' Dover Beach ' in mind we cannot say 
that his poetry gained its power only 
from its form. And it strikes us as 
somewhat odd that Mr. Traill should jeer 
at Arnold as an amateur theologian 
when, in his own essay on 'The 
Provincial Letters' he himself enters, 
and with such evident gusto, into the 
same fold. The essay on Lucian is a 
well-timed plea foral>etter appreciation 
of this wittiest of the later Greeks. It 
is an illustration of Lucian's immense 
range that one can say so much about 
him and yet leave so much unsaid. Mr. 
Traill scarcely touches on his philosophi- 
cal side, and yet his Hermotinius is one 
of the most perfect presentations of the 
philosophical position, and one may say, 
confusion, of the time that we possess. 
And with the theological instinct our 
author has elsewhere shown, we wonder 
he has no word to say on the strangely 
involved (question of Lucian's relation to 
Christianity. 

One of the cleverest things in this very 
clever book is the dialogue on 'The 
Politics of Literature.' Chir readers will 
be amused with the lively extract with 
which we conclude our notice. It is on 
the question as to how far nature may 
be called in as a supporter of Conserva- 
tive principles. 

If. He wotdd be attracted to yon as to the 
repretentatlTeB of the arittooratio pri]ioiple« 
you mean ? 

O. Yes ; if yoti like to put it so. 

3f. And yon consider, then, that Nature 
and the Contervatiye party interpret and 
apply this principle in the same way P Th^t 
we have called it in each case by the common 
name ' aristocratic ' seems enoagh for yon. 
Ho«r moch has language to answer for when 
it can betray a man of intelligence into such 
an absurdity as that! 

C. Do you mean to say, then, that there is 
no analoflry between the 'supremaoy of the 



best ' as it appears in Nature and as it hat 
been illustrated in political institutions? 

M. Bo you mean to say that what a Con- 
servative would call *the best* is what 
Nature wonld eall ' the fittest ' ? 

0. Why not? 

B. Why not? Yon had better ask the 
House of Lords. You had better consider the 
patronage system in the matter of appoint- 
ments. Why, the monarchical principle itself 
— but, however, I need not shock your courtli- 
ness by going into that. I will merely ask 
you whether you think an hereditary peerage 
represents the principle of the ' supremacy of 
the fittest'? 

If. I have seen it argued that it does— the 
ingenious disputant appealing in support of 
his argument to the titles conferred occa- 
sionally upon the successful soldier or civil 
administrator, and periodically upon a certain 
number of able lawyers. 

B, To which you replied ? 

M, To which I replied that the analogy was 
most exact and happy — for a single genera- 
tion ; but that, unfortunately for its further 
application. Nature was in the habit of con- 
ferring life peerages alone; 



• The Rew Fiction. B7 H. D. TrailU (Hurst and 
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LEARNING BY TEACHING.* 

Pbofissob Mi all commences his book by 
assertinf^ that any one who has practised 
teaching for thirty years ought to have 
gathered together enongh special know- 
ledge to enable him to offer valuable hints 
to his joniors. There are, unfortunately, 
some who follow schoolmastering as a 
means of livlihood without asking them- 
selves any uncomfortable questions touch- 
ing their unfitness for the task, and most 
of these men neither improve themselves 
nor suffer their elders and their betters to 
amend the imperfections which are so 
apparent to all but themselves. To these 
oDstinate and ignorant pretenders Profes- 
sor Miall, as so ma.nj other expert advisers 
have done before him, will speak in vain, 
despite the value of what he has to impart; 
but to those with flexible minds and proper 
aspirations, and a sense of the dignity and 
importance of their calling, he willprove in 
many respects a real helper. Although the 
author of Thirty Tears of Teaching has 
found his chief occupation upon the plat- 
form, he has had plenty of oppor- 
tunities for keeping in touch with schools, 
teachers, and pupils. Fearing lest 
his life as a lecturer may have 
fastened upon him a habit of dogmatism, 
a result not unlikely to proceed from such 
a career, Professor Miall has taken pains 
to set forth his experiences and frame his 
deductions in language not too truculent 
and not too mild, and, speaking generally, 
he has produced for us a very readable, if 
somewhat too fragmentary, volume. Pro- 
fessor Miall has made the best use of his 
eyes in the course of his active life, and 
has backed up his keen vision with a quick 
flow of ideas. He is always stimulating, 
always interesting. Naturally enough, 
when so many subjects are discussed, there 
are moments when we find ourselves in op- 
position to the writer^s views and conclu- 
sions; but even then we are compelled to 
admire the vigour and the ingenuity of his 
reasoning. Where there are so many admira- 
ble pieces of advice for voung school- 
masters, it is difficult to picK out chapters 
for special approval. Whatever else we 



may pass by in silenoe, we feel it neoessary 
to call attention to * Rewards and Punish- 
knents,' an essay which should be read, 
marked, and digested by all who have 
the charge of a form of boys. We are glad 
to find Professor Miall lending the weight 
of his authority to crush the bad habit of 
heedless and indiscriminate sarcasm, a 
fault to which a teacher who is still in the 
down, being but a newcomer from college, 
is peculiarly open. The wonder is that 
these young schoolmasters can so soon 
forget their own boyhood. If sarcasm (it 
should never be of the snarling brand) be 
utilised at very rare intervals, it will prove 
to be an instrument of worth in the hands 
of a discreet teacher, for it has often been 
known to break down all the defences of a 
boy impervious to cuffs, cane, and imposi- 
tions as thick as leaves in a place which 
shall be nameless. But it needs to be used 
with the utmost skill. A roaster has a 
giant's strength ; the boys whom he rates 
may not 'answer baclc'; he is their 
temporary lord. He should always 
remember this, and be on bis guard against 
allowing a natural love of power to warp 
his sense of justice. One of Professor 
Miall's papers reveals him as a stickler for 

Slain speech. He advocates the use of 
irect and homelv words, and takes to task 
those who are fond of verbal flourishes. 
He spares a moment to blame reporters for 
such ineleganoies as ' The tables literally 
groaned,' ' At least, on the lowest possible 
estimate/ and 'vehicular traffic was 
completely suspended.' It is not a little 
unfortunate that Professor Miall's theory 
is a good deal more to be respected than 
his practise. He speaks of an impatient 
boy, ' huddling up the hasty wash with a 
hasty wipe, and taking out the rest of the 
time in fooling.' That is dispiriting prose. 
Again, we find this censor, this apostle of 
simplicity, writing 'A domestic interregnum 
was on band.' There was once a physician 
who was advised to heal himself. It would 
be unfair to leave the consideration of this 
book without cordially complimenting its 
author on the dialogues contained in it. 
They are as lively as they are informing. 



•TbirtTT«arsofT«ftofainc. Bj L. C. MiaU. (Mao- 
]niUanandCo.,Ltd. Ss.Sd.) 



HALF-TEXT HISTORY.* 

Mr. Ascott B. Hopi holds a very high place 
in the esteem of boy-readers for his graphic 
stories of school life. He knows, as well as 
any writer we have chanced upon, bis way 
about the mazes of the boy heart, how lb 
craves for a simple obvious form of humour, 
for spirited descriptions, for sound but unob- 
trusive moral. These form the fare in Hol^ 
Text HtMtory, which should prove hardly less 
interesting to * old boys,' whose interest in the 
days when they were condemned to ' gerund- 
grinding ' is but antiquarian, than to those still 
absorbed with the tardy progress of that 
eternal wall of Balbus and the vicissitudes of 
the pen of their aunt or the slippers of the 
gardener. There is intimate knowledge of 
school-life everywhere shown, and the sketch 
' French and German ' is not without its touch 
of pathos. We can heartily commend the book 
to all whose sympathy with boy-life has not 
been estranged by gout or the impertinences 
of some innovating nephew. The sketches, we 
learn, have appeared, some of them in The Boy*s 
Own Paper and others in The Journal of Educa^ 
turn, but at a period remote enough to justify 
their republication in this form. 



• Hftlf-Text Hiitory. By Asoott B. Hope, (Adam 
aad Chai. BUok. 5s.) 
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STETENSON'S 'ST. IVES.'* 

In this penitltimate work from Robert 
Louis Stevenson's pen, written six weeks 
before bis deatb, tbere is no sign tbat bis 
band bad lost its cxinning or bis brain tbe 
power of weaving clever romance. Tbe 
story of 8L Ives, tbougb it will never 
attain tbe popularity of ' Dr. Jekjll and 
Mr. Hyde/ deserves to rank witb tbe 
best of bis longer novels, and certainly 
does not fall sbort of any in wealtb of 
incident, clever manipulation of details, 
and tbe power of casting a spell over tbe 
reader. Tbe story was designed as an 
bistorical novel dealing witb tbe period 
immediately preceding tbe batUe of 
Waterloo. Stevenson's object was to 
reproduce tbe local surroundings and 
political environment tbat existed in tbe 
Scottisb capital and elsewbere in tbese 
islands between 1813 and 1815. He 
wisbed to plant us down, as it were, in 
tbe midst of . all tbe anxieties and 
bustling scenes of tbe time» and be bas 
certainly succeeded in making us breatbe 
tbat atmospbere and enter into tbe bopes 
and fears of some of tbe actors in tbe 
tragic events of that day. Tbe bero of 
tbe story is a Frencbman of noble family, 
wbose parents were guillotined. Being 
left as a waif and stray after tbe Bevolu- 
tion, be was driven to tbe only recourse 
open to sucba man — tbe taking up of arms 
under Napoleon. By tbe fortune of war 
be was made prisoner, and on our intro- 
duction to bim be is immured witb 
otbers in tbe Castle of Edinburgh, con- 
demned to wear a uniform of mustard 
yellow colour and a sbirt of blue and 
wbite striped cotton. We are led to 
understand tbat tbe Yiscomte bas been 
employed as a spy, doubtless owing to 
bis almost perfect command of tbe 
English tongue; but by a merciful 
Providence be bas escaped banging. 
Among tbe people who from curiosity or 
from pity come to visit tbe prisoners and 
purchase tbe toys and knicknaoks by the 
making of which they while away their 
weary hours, is a beautiful young lady. 
Miss Flora Gilchrist, who, with her aunt 
and young brother, resides not far from 
the Castle. The French prisoner falls 
in love with the Scotch girl at first sight, 
and the feeling of pity on her side 
rapidly ripens into a tenderer interest. 
Nothing seems less likely at the out- 
set of Uie story than that the hopes of 
the ex-spv Champdivers could ever be 
realised; but in a few months, after a 
string of adventures the like of which 
have surely never been experienced in 
fact, tbe seemingly impossible is accom- 
plished. In the bringing about of this 
nappy result some interesting characters 
co-operate; characters that deserve to 
rank wibh the best in fiction, so skilfully 
are they delineated, and so tightly do 

* St. Ivea. Beimr tba Adventarea of a Frenoh 
{Prisoner in Eneland. By Bobert LovLi Stevdiwon. 
(William Beinemum. 6a.) 



they take bold of tbe memory. There is, 
for example, Mr. Bomaine, the astute 
attorney, who seems as wise as Sherlock 
Holmes, and his assistant, Q-eorge 
Dudgeon, who nearly spoils his master's 
business by his untimely patriotism; 
tbere is Thomas Bowley, the sixteen- 
year-old valet, who amuses by bis boyish 
tricks, while he astonishes by his 
sagacity and fidelity; there is Byfield, 
the aeronaut who assists Champdivers 
at the most critical point o/t his career in 
escaping from bis enemies, when nothing 
but a balloon or a sudden opening of the 
earth seemed capable of giving bitn any 
help. We must not, moreover, forget 
tbe landlady, Betbia McBankine, witb 
her troublesome conscience and her 
s^ruesome reminiscences of ber late 
lamented spouse. Ai^d there are others. 

To say tiiat the story is a successful 
<me is to convey a feeble idea of its great 
merits. Stevenson's style may be thought 
a little too dignified, perhaps even frigid, 
by some, but it certainly compares fav- 
ourably with the hysterical, breathless 
form of novel-writing which is so much 
in favour witb popular novelists to-day. 
Stevenson's writing reminds us of 
Scott more in this novel than in any 
other of his, but it is a revised and 
up-to-date Scott, without the frequent 
involutions, parentheses, and digressions 
that are apt to be tiresome to younger 
readers of the Waverley novels^ 

While following the adventures of the 
bero, we have frequently asked ouroelres 
bow far tbe author had elaborated bis 
plot or worked haphazard from point to 
point. To a large extent, we should say 
he worked upon the inspiration of the 
moment ; yet we watch the development 
of the plot much as we should the per- 
formance of a skilful conjuror or of an 
acrobat who, in attempting daring feats 
causes the spectator anxiety by feigning 
to make a false step. Stevenson con- 
stantly gets bis hero into apparently tbe 
most mextricable messes. He is a fool, 
is this Champdivers, or St. Ives, and we 
are tempted to anathematize him for his 
folly. Could any one do such mad 
tricks, and survive ? Probability is fre- 
quently violated, as when he bluffs tbe 
attorney's clerk, offering^ to box with bim, 
knowing that he himself is ignorant of 
the art of boxing, or when be boldly goes 
to tbe assembly ball, knowing that a 
price is set upon his bead, and that only a 
miracle can save him from arrest. He 
cotirts miracles at every turn, does this 
foolish young viscount and ex-prisoner 
of war, and miracles come at the bidding 
of tbe novelist. 

Had the story ended wh^i Stevenson 
oeaaed to dictate to Mrs. Strong, the 
readerwould have been robbed of a good 
deal tbat he would fain not have missed. 
Fortunately the fate of * Edwin Brood* 
has not overtaken this offspring of 
Stevenson's brain. He bad tdd his 
amanuensis in outline the intended 



course of events, and in Mr. Quiller- 
Couch there was found an able and com- 
petent, if posthumous, collaborator. Had 
we not been told that tbe story's com- 
pletion was due to another band, the fact 
would scarcely have been suspected. As 
it is, we marvel at t^e wonderful imita- 
tion of Stevenson's style and the excel- 
lent dove-tailing of events which Mr. 
Quiller-Coucb has accomplished. 

Space forbids our making the copious 
exttucts we coidd have wished, but we 
must content ourselves witb one passage 
in which Stevenson boldly introduces 
the author of * Waverley.* 

My itinerary ia by no means clear to me; 
the names and dittancee I never elearly knew, 
and bave now wholly forgotten; and this ii 
tbe more to be regretted as ther^ it no doubt 
tbat, in tbe oonrse of thoee days, I must hsTs 
passed and camped among sites which hsTs 
been rendered illnstrious by tbe pen of Wslter 
Scott. Nay, more, I am of opinion that I was 
still more favoured by fortaue, and hare 
aotoally met and spoken witb fchat inimitable 
author. Our encounter was of a tall, stoutisb, 
elderly gentleman, a little grizzled, and of a 
rugged but cheerful and engaging oounte- 
aanee. He sat oa a hiU pony, wrapped in a 
plaid over his green coat, and was aooom- 
panied by a horsewoman, his daughter, a 
young lady of the most charming appearance. 
They overtook ns on a stretch of heath, 
reined up as they came alongside^ and accom- 
panied us for perhaps a quarter of an hoar 
before tbey galk^Md oif again across the 
hillsides to our left. Great was my amaie* 
ment to find the unconqnerable Mr. Sim 
thaw immediately on the accost of tbii 
strange gentleman, who hailed him with a 
ready familiarity, prooeeded at once to dis- 
cuss with him the trade of droving and the 
prices of cattle, and did nut disdain to take a 
pinch from the ineTitable ram's horn. Pre- 
sently I was aware that the stranger's eye 
was directed on myself ; and there ensued a 
conversation, some of which I could not help 
overhearing at the time, and the rest hare 
pieoed together more or less plausibly from 
the report of Sim. 

* Surely that must be an amaieur drww 
ye have gotten there f ' the gentleman seems 
to have asked. 

Sim replied, I was a young gentleman that 
had a reason of his own to travel privately. 

' Well, well, ye must tell me nothing of 
that. I am in the law, you know, and iac9 is 
the Latin for a candle,' answered the gentle- 
man. ' But I hope if s nothing bad.' 

Sim told him it was no more than debt 

• Oh, Lord, if that be all 1 ' cried the gentle- 
man ; and turning to myself, ' Well, sir,' he 
added, ' I understand you are taking a tramp 
through our forest here for the pleasure (» 
the thing P ' 

' Why, yes, sir,' said If 'and I must ssj I 
am very well entertained.' 

' I envy you,' said he. 'I have jogged many 
miles of it myself when I was younger. My 
youth lies buried about here under trerf 
heather-bush, like the soul of the lioentiftt» 
Lucius. But you should bave a guide. The 
pleasure of this country is much in the 
legends, which g^w as plentiful as black- 
bwries.' And directing my attention to a 
little fragment of a broken wfUl no greater 
than a tombstone, he told me for an example 
a story of its earlier inhabitants. Tears after 
it chanced that I was one day diverting my* 
self with a Waverley Novel, when what 
should I come upon but tiie identical t^*^ 
tiveof tty green-coated gentteman upon the 
moors 1 In a moment the scene, tbe tones oi 
bis voic^ his northern accent and tbe TSiy 
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Mpeot of the •arth and Mikj and temperatme 
of the weather, flashed baek into my mind 
vith the reality of dreams. The unknown in 
the ii^reen-coat had heen the Great Unknown ! 
I bad met Scott -, I had heard a story from 
big lips; I should hare been able to write, to 
claim acquaintance, to ielX him that his 
legend stul tingled in my ears. Bat the 
dilcoTery came too late, and the great man 
liad already succumbed under the load of his 
knoQrt and misfortunes. 

Presently, after giyingus a cigar apiece, 
Scott bade us farewell and disappeared with 
his daoghter oyer the hills. And when I 
applied to Sim for information, his answer of 
'Ilie Shirra, man I A^body kens the Shirra ! ' 
told me, unfortunately, nothing. 

There is a splendid specimen of Scotch 
bigotay on page 208 iyhich we <»nnot 
r^rain from quoting. 

These were sentiments to be encouraged; 
and, on the way home from church— if church* 
it could be called — I adopted-a most insidious 
derice to magnify her interest. I took her 
into the confidence* that is, of my lore affair, 
and I had no sooner mentioned a young lady 
vith whom my affections were esffaged than 
ihe turned upon me a face of awful gravity. 

' la ahe bonny ? * she inquired. 

I care her full assurances upon that. 

* To what denoamination dods she beloang ? ' 
came next, and was so unezpected as almost 
to dephye me of breath. 

'Upon my word, ma'am,! haye neyer in- 
qniied,' cried I« 'I only know thut she is 
a heartfelt Christian, and that is enough.' 

'Ay! 'she sighed, 'if she has the root of 
the maitter ! There'll a remnant practically 
in most of the denoaminations. Th^rcrs 
tome in the HcGlashanites* and some in the 
Olassites, and mony iu the McMillanites, and 
there's a leeyen even in the Betayblishment.' 

'I haye known some yery good Papists 
ereo, if you go to that,' said I, 

*Mr. Ducie, think shame to yourselM* she 
cried. 

' Why, my dear madam I I only ' I 

bef^n. 

' Yon ahonldnae jest in sairious maittere,' 
ihe interrupted. 

We haye not attempted to give the 
story, eyen in. outline. The reader would 
not thank us for spoiling his interest in 
a novel which, had it come from an un- 
blown hand, would have been hailed as 
a work of genius and the novel of the 
season, but which, since it follows others 
of the same quality by the same author, 
will possibly be accepted with scant 
gratitude and half-hearted acknowledg- 
ment 



The Palestine Exploration Fund quarterly 
statement is an unusaally full and interesting 
Bomber. The first place must be assigned to 
the address given by Dr. BHss at the annual 
meetinfjr of the fond. This brings before us 
in a oompaot form without technicalities the 
gist of the most recent excavations at Jeru- 
salem, and his fourteenth report, illustrated 
^y plans and sections, famishes details. A 
yet fuller paper is that by Mr. Dickie on the 
Oreat Mosque of the Omeiyades at Damascus,* 
and this is followed by another on the same 
building by Mr. Spiers. Both papers are 
accompanied by quite a sheath of iUustrations 
&Qd plans. That the fund can do so much on 
a very modest income should quicken sub- 
scriptions. We note that a translation of 
BehA edDin's ' Life of Saladin,' a.d. U45-12a2, 
^ now ready, and can be had separately. 
This should be taken adyantage of, as the 
'Pilgrims' Text Series,' to which it belongs, 

Ji not reprinted. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

An English Oamer: Ingatherings from our 
History and Literature. By Edward Arber. 
Those who have a taste for the oddities of 
old English literature, scarcely any of which 
can be reached unless by the expenditure of 
considerable trouble, owe a real debt of grati- 
tude to such keen and diligent scholars as are 
willing to grope among ancient remains and 
rescue worthy pieces for the enjoyment of 
modem readers. How high a position Pro- 
fessor Arber deservedly holds in the estima- 
tion of those who share his enthusiasm, but, 
owing to uncontrollable circumstances, cannot 
join him in research, is too well known to 
require fresh emphasis upon this occasion. 
The eighth volume of his English Oamer is in 
no wise less attractive than its predecessors. 
It is packed full of interesting pieces of prose 
and verse. There are sidelights on history; 
there ave metrical accounto of sieges and 
battles bv John Lydgate and George Gas- 
coig^e, ooes and lover-like inscriptions, and 
plenty of odd and charming pieces in addition, 
in these harrying davs Professor Arbor's 
efforts will probably fail to recompense him 
by drawing many fresh students towards the 
work which makes his delight. The few and 
the fit, however, will not soon cease to ex- 
press their warm thanks to him for his 
actiyity and his schelariy results. (Con- 
stable and Co. 5s. net.) 

JSoJPeep. A rather interesting illustrated 
work for newcomers who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the ways of this perplexing 
globe. To appreciate it thoroughly one 
shotfld be a resident of not less than eighteen 
months' standing, though the amusing 
coloured pictures will doubtless appeal to 
less ancient inhabitants. (Cassell and Co. 
2s. 6d.) 

Edmiihd lUmtledge^s Date Booh, Herein are 
recorded 'the principal events of the world 
and the births and deaths of distinguished 
people from the creation of the world to the 
year 1897.' From one event in the year 4004 
B.C., the list gradually increases until we 
haye thirty-two in the .year 1897, two of 
which latter number are devoted to Galtee 
More's successes. So far as can be judged 
the work appears to be accuracy itself, and 
an accurate reference book is always useful. 
(G. Boutledge and Sons. 6d.) 

The PopiUar History of Old and New Sarwn, 
By T. J. Northy. Mr. Northy, whose ' Pop- 
ular History of Exeter' is well known, 
presents the salient features of the history of 
Salisbury from the earliest times in 360 pages, 
introducing legends and anecdotes which giye 
a relish to the narratiye. The author adopts 
the system of treating one subject at a time, 
and telling all there is to tell about it from 
the olden days to the present year. A con- 
nected story, readily grasped, is thus supplied. 
The work is of great local interest. (Salis- 
bury: Wiltshire County Mirror amd Express Co.) 

The Months. Leigh Hunt's volame of poetic 
essays, ' descriptiye of the successiye beauties 
of the year,' has been out of print since the 
early twenties. Copies which haye occasionally 
been put up for sale have realised ten times 
their original price. The reprint before us is 
tasteful in all respects, ar d is preceded by an 
instructive introduction by Mr. William 
Andrews, F.B.H.8., under whose editorship 
it is published. (Andrews and Co. 2s.) 

The Oolfer^s and Angler^t Holiday Guide io 
Scotland, A useful huidbook, showing routes, 
fares, and distances to the principal centres, 
from which golf and fishing may be had, with 
map and illustrations. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

The BrUish Navy, Pagt and Present, By 
Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, B.K. Gives in a 
snocinot form an outline of the history of the 



British Navy. Suflcient data are ^ven to 
enable the reader to form a clear estimate ol 
the present strength of England's naval force. 
(Edward Stanford. 6d.) 

Conjwring for Amoiturs, By Professor Ellis 
Stanyon. With the aid of this small ma nual, 
and a large amount of natural aptitude, it 
should be possible for the amateur to bewilder 
his friends and acquaintances with many 
interesting tricks. To this end, therefore, it 
is only proper that many of the tricks should 
rely upon mechanical aid for their success. 
They are for the most part new, and are 
clearly niustrated. (L. IJpcott Gill. Is.) 

Bimty Years a Queaa. By Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Bart., M.P. With an Account of the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration by Mr. Alfred. C. 
Qarmsworth. This record of the longest 
reign is by far the most complete and 
elaborate work of the kind that has yet 
appeared. The sale, when it appeared jin 
iMtfts, is said to have been phenomenal* and 
in volume form it is seen to even greater 
advantage. It extends to 240 large pagee« 
the engnirvings, printing, and get-up of the 
volame being of the ^very best. No better 
souvenir of the great historic event could be 
desired. It is, in short, a profusely iUua- 
trated history of the paot sixty years. The 
coloured frontisjneoe, the Queen in her State 
robes, is a striking reproduction of a painting 
specially lent by Her Majesty. (Harmswort£ 
Brotheie, Ltd. 9s. net.) 

lfo*7ier, Baby, amd Nursery, By Genevieve 
Tucker, M.D. This book will be of great 
service to inexperienced mothers, who are 
often in need of advice as to the treatment of 
their first baby. The writer gives advice to- 
the mother on her own health, and most useful 
instruotion on the feeding, dressing, and 

general management of infants from their 
irth till after the first teething period, 'llie 
illustrations showing the right and wrong 
way of holding a baby are very useful, and the 
numerous little portraits of babies through- 
out the book* add to its interest. (T. Fisher . 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Aneriean Datiniies. By an American Lady. 
This is the title of a book of recipes for many 
dishes distinctly American, and some others 
which are well known in this country. One 
feature of the book is a chapter deyoted to 
chafing-dish recipes, which will appeal to 
those who like to practice this mode of cookery. 
(L. Upoott GiU. Is.) 

England and India During a Hundred Tears^ 
1785-1884. By Eomesh C. Dutt, I.O.8., CLE. 
An interesting and valuable work having re- 
gard to the author's nationality and his sub- 
ject-matter. Mr. Dntt is a Bengali Competi- 
tion-Wallah, who rose to be an Officiating 
Commissioner and member of the local Legis- 
lative Council. He has attempted too much in 
trying to write a history of the British 
dominions in 166 pages, and it would haye 
been better had he confined himself to India. 
But his views regarding the mistaken 
policies of the various British Governments 
that have had a hand in shaping the destiny 
of India since 1786 are clearly expressed and 
merit respectful attention. He naturally lays 
stress on the dilatoriness shown in admitting 
natiyes to what he deems to be a fair share ill 
the administration of public affairs, and urges 
that some form of popular representation is 
essential. He puts his fioger upon a great blot 
that still survives in Indian administration 
in the concentration of judicial and executive 
functions in the district officer. The 'for- 
ward policy.' which has produced so many 
costly expeditions and is still i^odudng- 
them, is strongly condemned, and the refusal 
of Great Britain to contribute to the expenses 
thus cast on India is stigmatised as unjust. 
Mr. Dutt wields a facile and at times a forcible 
pen. (Chatto and Windus. 2s.) 

MngUsh Minsirtltis. The issue of the eightti 
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Tolume of Mr. S. Baring-Gould a handsome 
work, whicli is described in the title-pajje as a 
• National Monument of English Song/ brings 
the work to a satisfactory completion. The 
Tolnme before us contains such old friends as 
•Sally in Oar Alley/ 'Blow, blow, thou 
Winter Wind/ and 'The WeU of St. Keyne/ 
«et, as in the case of the earlier Tolumes, 
with airs in both notations, which have been 
arranged by Mr. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, Mr. 
F. W. Bussell. and Mr. W. H. Hopkinsoo, 
while Mr. Baring-Gould's notes are as pointed 
and interesting to song-lovers and collectors of 
'broadsides' as they could be made. (T. 0. 
and E. C. Jack. lOd. net). 

The Hiitory of Scotland. The issue of vols. 
VI., VIL, and VIII., complete the new edition 
of the late Mr. John Hill Burton's exhaustive, 
work. Having already referred in these pages 
to the characteristic features of the new 
edition, little remains to be said concerning 
the concluding volumes. Vol. VL continues 
with James VI., and carries the history over 
the reign of Charles 1. The seventh volume 
chronides the time of the Commonwealth^ 
the Bestoration and Charles II., Jamea II., 
and the Bevolution ; while the eighth ? olume 
deals with the Union, Queen Anne, Mar's 
Insurrection, and politics, religion, and 
social and intellectual progress. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 8s. 6d. each.) 

Royal Committum on Licensing Lavn Evi- 
dence, Vol. I. A careful summary of the 
evidence before the Commission is here pre- 
sented, iu the interests of Temperance 
workers, by Mr. B. Foulkes-Griffiths, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. (National Temperance League. 

i«) 

%• Fuhliihera, when sending hooks for review, 
irottZd greatly ohligs by mentioning the prices. 



%* Ths Editor does not hold himnlf respon* 
sihle for the custody or return of unsolicited 
contriimtions, even when etamps ars sent. 



LETTERS TO THB EDITOR. 



PLAGIARISM OR COINOIDBNOBr 

Bib — Adverting to the communication of 
your correspondent, ' J. C. B.,' in your issue 
of the 8th instant, described 'Who is the 
Plagiarist ? ' with reference to the similarity of 
names and incidents in Dumas's ' Vioomte de 
Bragelonne ' and Why te Melville's ' Sister 
Louise/ I venture to indicate another unique 
iostaoce of plagiarism or coincidence. It is 
this : In D'Israeli's ' Curiosities of Literature' 
will be found the record that Gibber's play of 
Love's Last Shift was entitled La demih-e 
Chemise de V Amour, by a French translator ; 
and in the issue of Punch of August 19, 1898, 
the same literary curiosity is published, with- 
out acknowledgment, thus: 'French trans- 
lation of an old play called Love*s Last Shift -^ 
La demiire Chemise de I'Amour,* — Yours, Ac., 

V. 



•HEART OF HEART,' 



Sir,— There is a misquotation of Shake- 
speare in your issue of tbe 8th inst., which is 
Tery frequently made in all sorts of bDoks and 
papers. I have noted it many scores of times, 
and do not remember seeing tbe citation 
accurately quoted even once. Shakespeare 
wrote: 

Give me that mill 

That is not pnssioii'i slave, and I will wear him 
• In my heart's core, aye, in mj heart of heart, 

▲■ I do tkee. 

UamUt, Act IU„ 8c. f . 

The phrase ' heart of heart ' is quite com- 
monly quoted as ' heart of hea^s/ which in- 
"^olves a physiological absurdity; and there 
lOM been 'something too much of this/ to 



quote Hamlet's woxds> which immediately 
follow. 

The core of the heart is, of course, the heart 
of the heart, as tbe core of an apple is the 
heart or central portion of it. The Latin 
word for heart, cor, is the root of tbe French 
coBur and the English core, and Shakespeare's 
use of the words heart's core, in the line re- 
ferred to, ought to have pre? ented this very 
frequent misquotation. 

I have seen the error more than once in 
Thb Litbbart World, but occurring in ex- 
tracts from books reviewed. lii to-day's issue 
it is in the original matter of the article 
entitled ' Three Antholosiee/ p. 255, col. 2, 
line 8 from top. — Tours, ic., 

Faanois Hatdh Willxucs. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of qusries, and catmot enter into corrs- 
spondenee regarding their non-ineertion, WUl 
eorre^itondents please writs clearly f] 

AuTHOB Wantid— 
Of these lines : 

* O call it not death, it is life began, 
For the waters are passed and the goal is won ; 
And the ransomed spirit has reached the shore, 
Where they weep, and sorrow, and sin no 
more.' 
— W.D. 



Bbfbbinob Wantmd— 

(1) To a poem on tbe charge of the Light 
Brigade, commencing : 

' Mom smiles serene o'er sea and land ; 
Where looks it down on a scene more grand 
Than Balaclava's heights command 
That calm October morn P ' 

(2) To a poem (or, rather, series of verses) on 
the Crimean War, containing the lines : 

* He falls, and when the battle's done 
Tou'il find him with the dead : 
Three bayonet soars upon his breast, 
A ballet through his head.' 

— Libra.. 

To books and articles, other than guides, 
dealing with the Lipari Isles, Stromboli, Cala- 
bria, and South Italy.— 8. W. 

To an English translation (and, if so, publisher) 
of ' Veteram Persarum, Parthernm et Medornm 
Beligionis Historia' (4to, 1760), by Dr. Tbos. 
Hyde.— M. A. 

To any account of (1) Horace Guilford, antbor ; 
(2) Samuel Williams, wood engraver and draughts- 
man .^Sblbnissa. 

To a passage on Failare, in which the line 
oooars: 

* In Qod's pure sight all virtue doth succeed/ 
I think it is in Wordsworth's Sonnets, bat can- 
not find it.— W. H. D.E. 

To magazine articles, &c., on George Tin worth's 
life and work. — J. J. 

Is the word garthman still used in any part of 
England, and what is its exact sigaifioanoeP It 
has been variously interpreted as the man who 
girdles or binds thatch and sheaves, and as the 
msn who has charge of tbe yard. — M. B. W. 

To a poem containing these lines ; 

* See the leaves aroand us falling 

Dry and withered to tbe ground, 
Thus to thoughtless mortalH calling 
With a sad and solemn soand.' 
—J. A. Hbath. 

To articles, English or French, appreciating 
Austin Dobson's poetry. — ^Ytoir. 
To the line : 

' Hears, and not hears and lets it overflow/ 

£. M. 0. 



PUBLISHIR WaNTBD— 

Of texts of Wagner's mnsieal dramas in Eng- 
lish, complete in one voinme. — PubsbtuIi. 

Of ' Dark Shades on Life's Psthway/ said to be 
a novel dealing with Boman Catholio life.---G. B. 



Of two books eontaininsr the plots of wfU- 
known operas ; one published, I believe, at ie., 
and the other at Is.— £. L. 8. 



Bbtnolds* Portraits. — Sir Joshns painted 
' Mrs. Pelbam feeding chiclcens,' now owned hj 
Lord Yarborongh. Who wss this Mrs. Pelhamf 
Who were tbe three ladies Beynolds painted ti 
the * Three Graoee' P— B. H. 



ANSWERS. 



[When ansufcring queries, kindly give thi dais 
of query. All at\ewers are to be deemtd gr^ 
tuitous. Letters addressed to {u«i*if^f, ears </ 
Editor, cannot he forwarded,"] 
Author Found- 
To W.B. 8.— The line is in 'The Chambered 
Kantilnti,' in * Autocrat of the Breakfast Tsbb,' 
by O. W. Holmes.— T. J. W., K. S., 4o. 

To E. J. W.— * Fanny* is by Ernest Peydesa; 
•Volupte* is by Saint Beuve.— W. D.-*L« 
Ai&nit^s ' may be a translation of Goe&e'i 'Die 
Wahlverwendtsohaf Un,' translated into EofUik 
ae « Rleetion AiBnitea.'— H. O. 

Bbfirxnoi Found — 

To B. M.-VirgU'8 'Georglos,' bk. m.. 
1. 363. The correct reading is neither Ora nor 
(Era, bnt Aera : *Aeraqae dissiliant volgo; 
Bronze vessels burst asunder as a oomnon 
oocnrrenoe ' (when filled with water) on seoooot 
of the intense cold. I have some six editioni of 
Virgil, starting with the * Variorum ' of 1066, sU 
of whioh have the same reading. There moat be 
a Misprint in your eorreepondent's eogj.^ 
J. T, <5. 



To H. M. L.— Your second quotation oomei, I 
do not donbt, from the * Indentur/ in Ooetbe'i 

* Wilhelm Meister.'-H. 0. 

To X. (Leeds).— Write to the Secretary of tlii 
Society, Burlington House. 

To F.— Ellicott's Old Testament ii not on the 
lines you indicate. Yon will not be diiappointed 
if you try *The Expositor's Bible ' (Hodder tnd 
Stonghton). The following are all based on 
modem research: — Genesis, Dent.. Cbroo., 
Isaiah, Jeremiah (Bennett's), EsekiM, Dsniel, 
Minor Prophets. In * Cambridge Bible for 
Schools' there is nothing better than 1 Ssbl, 
2 Sam., Ezra and Neh., Job, Psalms, Esekid. 
Hosea, Joel and Amos, Micah, Kaham, saa 
Habakkuk and Zephaniab. In * Smaller Caa- 
bridge Bible for Schools ' the little Is. volamet- 
Joshaa, Jndpres, 1 Sam., and 2 Sam.— are qoito 
perfect and tall enou^ for most pnrposes. Ai 
Amos is probably the earliest-written book of tbe 
Old Testoment, you conld not do better than 
begin with * Minor Prophets,' Volnme I., in 

* Expositor's Bibls '—a volume to quicken tbe 
appetite for Biblical stady. It is by Profeesor 
G. Adam Smith. 

To A. F. Jones.— We do not think a 'Life' 
has et er been published. Kelly has been juea 
frequently by novelists. See Boldrewoodi 
' Bobbery Under Arms.' 

To A. O. C— Messrs. B. Sotheran and Co., 87, 
Piccadilly, W. ; Mr. Bernard Qaaritoh, 15, Fiooa- 
dilly, W. ; Messrs. Henry Yoang and Soof, 
12, Sonth Castle-street, Liverpool. 

To H. D.— Sale's * Koran' is pablisbsd by 
Ward and Lock at 8s. 

To HOBTON.— In * Many Invsntions.' 



Eeratum (p. 281).— In review and footnote of 
* Niobe,' for * Lee ' read Lie. 



PUBLICATIONS OP THB TfKBK. 



Pfetfmi. 

Thb Two Captains. By W. Claejc 'RvsstLL* 
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A POET'S BETKOSPECT .• 

— ^ 

Mb. Aubbby Db Veb« reminds us in 
^ preface to thi^ volume that recoUec- 
«^ and autobiographies are very 
different things. The statement is made 
to accentuate the fact that he has not sat 
down to write a formal record of his 
«reer, but rather to jot down in some- 
tones meonsequent chapters many of his 
Perraai recollections of men and events 
noUbk durincr the past sixty or seventy 
jears. So little is this work an autobio- 
paphy that we have read some way into 
|t before we discover of what years it is 
mt the author is writing. Leamine. 
{owever, on p. 21 that Mr. De Vere w^ 
"neeii m 1829, we can more accurately 
approxnnate to the earlier time of which 
^ wntes. His father being a poet 
^hose work had won the commendation 
^^^^otable an authority as Words- 
^ortli, the young man's circumstances 
^«e Budi as to foster the poetic talent 
^tuch he soon showed himself pos- 
J^ But his father, besides being a 
m was also an Irish landed pro- 
vm^^ ^ ^^^ circumstances, and the 
fc^?^*^ ™*y ^ considered triply 
^rtunate in his birth, in his brmghig 
^.^d in his friends. Mr. De Vere i! 
^jmself a distinctly interesting per- 
T*^ty. and the distinguished men with 
^he has been more or less inti- 
S *^^*a^ted, from his boyhood 

yohur*' J^ ^ ^®^^^^ ^^« ^ecollecHons a 
j/^eof quite unusual interest. The 

S»'!?^^?;?^^*.^ ^« ix^fc's recollec. 
^^ childhood and boyhood, and 

tionT^iS"^? *^*^« ^^ ^^^t the condi- 
^ or^e m Ireland during the earher 
^cW^ ^^t^iry, and of the questions 
jj^agitated men's minds in the pre- 
;^afty« when Catholic emancipation 
iVi^ t F^^ical bone of contention, 
--i^^faftpter begins with a pleasant 



passage on the personality and career of 
a remarkable Irish novelist. 

Cerald Grlffln. 

l?r«f ol? ^/^"' * ^f^^"^^ <>^ °^« in youth, 
lived aboat four mUes from ub in a villa^ 
caUed PaUas. He was a man of remarkable 
!wi'?i*''l''[? character yet more remark- 

either to be recognised widely. He was the 
youngest of four brothers, whose par<>nt8 had 
emigrated to America. As a boy he lived wi^ 
two brothers, both of them physicians whose 
talents and conduct eventually made them 
eminently successful in their profession ; but 
in ear y years their career was a strug^ng 

pendence. He resolved to be no longer a 
burden to them, but to cast himself upon the 
huge world of London and make his way as 
«^f°*'^^'. ^"owiDg that bis brothers would 
h« f ^v f • "^^ * ^^f'^'' apparently so hopeless, 
he took his departure without an adieu : and 
for a considerable time they did not know 
where he was. At first he supported himself 

K L^^- °S. 'l' ^^'^spape". and afterwards 
by writing short dramatic pieces forthesmaU 
theatres. He could thus, however, win but a 
precarious existence, and during several years 
seems to have been in danger of starving, for 
he never allowed his brothers to know of his 
difficulties. Later, he wrote tales illustrative 
of Irish life m the lower and middle classes 
entitled 'Holland Tid^" Tales of the MwX 
Ji estivals,' &c. 

-..'^^i** ?^^' ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ surprise, his Httle 
spark of local reputation burst out into a 
flame. His 'Collegians' appeared; it met 
with a great and immediate success. Some of 
the cntics pronounced him the best novelist 
of the time next to Sir Walter Scott: his 
publisher sent him .6800, and he despatohed 
the whole of that sum at once to his parents 
m America. 'The Collegians' hai been 
frequently reprinted, and presente the best 
picture existing of Irish peasant life-at once 
the most vivid and the most accurate. Its 
comic parts are the most comic, and its 
tragic the most tragic, to be found in Irish 
literature. 



douds gather so low on them that half of 
tnem remain commonly ont of sight' I 
^.Jr^I^^'^t^^^l.^'^y-'Thatisti^' Ha 
wiumed, making the same statement several 
tunes ma different form; and I made no 
fttra^^ll^t"'""'' — bering that"^ 

• Beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall,* 

nJ^^i* be inexpedient to do battle with the 
prophet and priest of the EngUsh mountains 
tl.Xt''''^ on hb own ground. ' You cannot 
Ml!iT^'''f*^^,®!5;i«« "lounteins when the 

After a pause, he spoke again : ' But I mn^^ 
admit, you know thai th^ art iUte: bS 
charaoteristic ver^sity triumphed unaided 
over his patriotism-^when he met with no 
opposition. ^ 

1 passed several days under Wordsworth's 
roof, which I regard as the greatest honour oj 

pLi *• y.® "^^ ®"'^^' *^ "^^^ *o ^^ «arly. 
Bach night prayers were read by Mrs. Words- 
worth m a voice full of reverence and sweet- 
ness. He knelt near her with his faQ» hidden 
in his hands. That vision is often before nae. 
The mention of SirWilKam ttowan 
Hamilton tempts one to quote some 
amusing stories of the famous Astronomer 
Eoyal's boy, who must have been a 
veritable 

'EnfattSTtrHUe' of dealuft 



Gnffin has been dead for over half-a- 
century, but his chief novel still enjoys 
popularity, and it is very pleasant to get 
this ghmpse of the author himself from 
one who knew him. But Mr. De Vere's 
pages are full of such touches, and we 
can but mdicate some of the many 
varied attractions to be found therein 
As a young man the poet was privilei?ed 
to have the friendship of the supreme 
P<^|iof hisday, Wordsworth, and knew 
well how to appreciate his good fortune. 

Wordsworth on Colerlilffe. 

One night, while we stood beside his little 
domeatic lake, Kydal, as it glistened in the 
beam of a low-hung moon, Wordsworth said. 
I have known crowds of clever men, as evei'y 
one has ; not a few of high abilities, and several 
of real genius j yet I have only seen one whom 
I should call wonderful— Coleridge.' He then 
added : ' Fut I should not say that ; for I have 
known one other man, a fellow-countryman 
of yours, who was wonderful al»o— Sir 
William Bowan Hamilton: and he was 
singularly like Coleridge.' 



lfc^*"*^*» <rf Aibm De Vsie. (Sdwdrd Arnold 



And on Honntalnv. 

Once, as we looked on a magnificent moun- 
tain Tiew, he exclaimed: 'Travellers often 
make their boast of Swiss mountains, on the 
ground of their being two or three times as 
high as the English; but I reply that the 



His domestic life was brightened by children 
to whom he was devotedly attached, though 
his devotion to them sometimes combined 
with it an odd form of speculative interest. 
I 'That little boy,' he once said, pointing to a 
I boy of about five or six years old, ' ran up to 
xne to other day, and cross-questioned me 
about the mysteries in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. " How," he demanded, " can there 
be three, and yet only one f " I answered, 
•' Ton are too young for such matters ; go back 
to your top." He flogged it about the passages 
a score of times, then returned to me and said, 
"I have found it all out— this Is the explana- 
tion," and propounded his theory. " Tou are 
wrong," I answered; "you are too young to 
understand the nmtter; go and Jplay." He 
returned three times more, successively, and 
each time propounded a new explanation, and 
received the same answer. But now listen! 
His four explanations of the mystery were the 
four great heresies of the first four centuries ! 
He discovered them all for himself. I did not 
give him the slightest assistance. What an 
intellect ! ' 

The next year I repeated my visit, and 
Hamilton told me another tale of his boy, but 
with less of paternal triumph. ' I said to him 
last night when he was going to bed, ''To- 
morrow Aubrey de Vere will be here; shall 
you not be glad to see him ? " He mused for 
some time, and then made answer, remorse- 
fully, "Thinking of Latin, and thinking of 
trouble, and thinking of God, I had forgotten 
Aubrey de Vere."' 

Pleasant indeed would it be to go on 
picking 'plums' from Mr. De Vere's 
fascinating volume, to quote from his 
reminiscences of Cardinals Manning and 
Newman, and from his recollections of 
such 'times that tiied men's souls' as 
that of the great Irish famine, but we 
must be content with pointing out to our 
readers what they may anticipate in , 
taking up one of the 'most attractive p 
volumes of its kind which we have had for 
some time, and withdrawing their atten- 
tion to one or two remarks in the present 
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chapters which hint at a series of 
•Further EecoUections.' Mr. De Vcre 
may certainly rest assured that another 
volume similar to this will be cordially 
welcomed by discriminating readers. 

One final passage may be extracted 
before we lay the volume aside, and it 
shall be one dealing with a remarkable 
figure in his time, no less a personage 
than 

Daniel 0*C«BaeU la Tailcmtlre M««d. 

A few Bdinntes after i^etting on board the 
steamer at Kingstown I obseryed a large, 
■tronjr man, wfaoee face I at once recognised, 
though I had never seen it before. There it 
was, the ^e potent, but crafty too, the large 
month, fall at once of humour and good- 
humour, a broad, strong forehead, trell 
adapted for thinking purposes, but better 
•till, apparently, for hutting against oppo- 
nents, or pushing his way tbrotigh them. Uis 
bearing had a singular confidence about it ; 
and he wore, slightly one one side, an arrogant 
little sailor's cap, with a good deal of gold 
laoe about it. It was O'Connell; I was 
certain of this when he spoke. ' Steward, what 

time will we he in Liverpool F * ' I expect ' 

' I don't want your expectations ! Name an 
hour !' ' I might deoeire yon.' ' You would 
not deceive me, for I would not expect the 
truth from you ! Sure it would be hard for 
you to be always teUing the truth.' (To the 
steward's boy) ' Who are you, little boy ? Are 
you English or Irish P *^ ' My parents are 
English, sir, but I was bom in Ireland.' ' Did 
you come to Ireland purposely to be bom 
theie? You showed your taste! Steward, 
you are taking me too far ; I would not give 
you so much trouble ! We could deliberate 
at well in Dublin as in Westminster ; and my 
son John would have as much fishing as he 
chose. There's no fishing in the world like 
that in the streams near Dublin ! I had not 
such comfort in my life as I have had since I 
became a teetotaller ! I thought that when 
hunting at Derrinane before six in the mora, 
ing the milk might miss the brandy a trifle, 
but it did not. The "Pledge" worked a 
miraole on Maurice. People won't believe 
that he is Maurice at all now. Anthony, put 
away that egg ! It comet from Liverpool, and 
you pledi^ed yourself to consume no English 
manufactures.' 

The fact that this volume was printed 
in America must, we suppose, be held to 
account for, though not to justify, some 
stupid misprints. 



IK BE GBITIGISM.* 



Si.MT7EL Tatlob CoLEBtDax, himself a 
notable critic, set it down as a principle 
of criticism that one ought 'never to 
lose an opportunity of reasoning against 
the head-dimming, heart-damping prin- 
ciple of judging a work by its defects, 
not its beauties.' In making this state- 
ment, however, it seems to me that the 
poet really erred on the other side, for 
surely the true function of the critic is 
neither to judge a work by its defects 
nor by its beauties ; he should rather see 
that which he criticises, as Matthew 
Arnold's * sweet singer ' saw life, steadily, 
and see it whole. But criticism is a 

• ll«w £m«7» TownrcU a Ovitkna Method. Bj Joka 
VaoldaooB BobtrtsoBu (JohnLaae. ai.iMtJ 



dangerous field in which to wander, for 
it so often means nothing more nor less 
than an expression of personal views, 
likes and dislikes, in regard to the 
particular author, artist or piece of 
work criticised, and such personal views 
must, in the nature of things, clash with 
those of other critics. If this, however, 
be the generally understood nature of 
criticism there are by no means wanting 
writers who are prepared to set up a 
plea for a ' science ' of criticism, and who 
can support their plea eloquently and 
with much reason. Mr. J. M. Bobertson, 
for example, in his admirable volume of 
New Essays Towards a Critical Method, 
writes luminously and in a thoroughly 
interesting manner on a subject which I 
fear too many readers are prone to shirk. 
In his opening essay on ' The Theory and 
Practice of Criticism' he indicates, 
incidentally criticising other critics, 
the critical method which he has in 
view, and impresses one not only with 
his idea, but also with his great capacity 
as a fresh thinker ; although, with a 
leaning iK>wards mere artistry in criticism, 
one cannot refrain from echoing Sterne's 
wise dictum, ' there is much to be said on 
both sides of the question.' 

If 'scientific criticism' is to lead to 
the setting-up of canons in accordance 
with which literary and artistic work is 
to be done, long may we be preserved 
from its deadening influence. We should 
ultimately get our literary products stiff 
and formal as the distorteoly synunetrical 
flowers to which the florists' scientific 
floriculture has converted natural blos- 
soms. If, however, scientific criticism is 
only to concern itself with work already 
produced — which, I take it, is Mr. 
Bobertson's idea — ^then as areasoned-out 
method, where at present we often have 
the wildest confusion, it will surely de- 
serve a welcome. Space here forbids any 
close examination of what is to the 
literary student a really fascinating 
volume, and I can only hope that the 
reader of the following extracts in his 
desire for ' more * will obtain possession 
of the book itself. 

From the first essay let us take the 
following words on Dr. Nordau, in which 
we may recognise 

'A Bit, a Tery Palpable Hit/ 

The whole theorem is astray. A degener- 
ate must have some qualities in common with 
his normal or nndegenerate neighbours. 
The business of psycho-physiological criticism 
is to ascertain whether special developments 
of any qualities are or are not necessarily 
phases of degeneration ; and even when the 
point is ascertained we have not reduced the 
flawed poet, as Dr. Nordau apparently sup- 
poses, to the status of a madhouse patient. 

I should he sorry to see Dr. Nordau meet 
these criticisms by applying the proposition 
he throws out in his preface — ^that literary 
men are sure to attack him because he has 
shoTm them up. That way of arguing, even 
if accurate, seems to be unprofitable, as it 
lei^ves it open to the literary men to say 
(whaw «ome of them do say) that Dr. Nordau 
himikC'f has the symptoms of a neurotio. 



ragiufi^ as he does at every eccentricity, an< 
breakiufi^ out as he frequently does int 
vitupRration of people whom on his owl 
showing he should treat as invalids. Instesc 
of meeting him in that fashion, I dssiK 
merely to express my regret that his unsdsn 
tific use of his great powers of colligation in 
surmise, and his no less unscientific lesoit U 
the merest philistinism for sanction of hi 
attacks on all manner of innovating^ thought 
good, bid, and indifferent, should tend to dis 
credit scientific method among Don*seientift 
people. I quite agree with Dr. Nordae tbs) 
it is important to recopfnise the pathologies 
element in such writers as Sossetti an^ 
Tolstoy ; but the business of critical idenoi 
in this direction seems to me to have onlj 
begun where in the hands of Dr. Nordsn H 
ends. When we have settled, say, the hss^ 
ing of Heine's spinal disease on his art and 
his ethics, we have but collated an effect with 
one of its casual conditions; we have so for 
neither discredited Heine nor disposed of hii 
work, which remains incomparably more 
valuable tiian the work of the well-balanced 
Klopstrock. Bare consistency dictates thsi, 
after finding: moral and artistic perveni^ 
and intellectnal fallacy in the work of de- 
generates, we proceed to recognise moral and 
artistic and logical imbecility in the work of 
the physically sane, and to philosophise 
accordingly. 

Some of the eight essays in therolmna 
were written before the author had 
formally developed his idea of a general 
critical method, but all have some bear- 
ing on the subject, and all are lucid and 
stimulating. Besides the introductorj 
paper, there are essays dealing in an 
eminently sane and a distinctly in- 
dividual fashion with Poe, Coleridge, 
'Shelley and Poetiy,' 'The Art of 
Keats,' • The Art of Bums,' 'Stevenson 
on Bums,' and Clough. One passage 
from the essay on Coleridge mutt suffice 
to indicate Mr. Robertson's 'psycho. 
physiological' method. 

Colerl«c« as CkaaielceB. 

A greatly efficient mind is one in whick 
great powers are bent by a strong charactaf 
to great pnrposes; and a fine mind whoji 
tomperamentai spine, so to speak, is faeWj^ 
mnst needs sink into a hundred intellsctua| 
f railtie*. A man from the first sees life ut 
the problems of life throogh his tesapwj' 
ment, his character, as well as throiigh M 
arguing or talking powers; and if tM 
temperament be viscous and pliable to othwiJ 
his views wiU tend to be traniient, oflj 
effacing another till by sheer drifting h»M 
found some final and fixed environment Td« 
it is that Coleridge goes on ^banging « 
changing in opinion: an 'infidel' at school 
a Uniterian and a Eadfcal in J«»»f ' 
Hartleyan before his standing is discrediWj 
an anti-Pittite while his near friends m m 
a Tory reactionist with the »»}?"?' J 
Kantian, a Fichtean, and a SchdhngiteM 
turn ; an orthodox pietist and Chwd^ 
England man when he is unalteiably «^ 
dent on protection and sustenance, ana u "- 
longer capable of fronting the ^orldji^ 
own feet. Of course the opinions tocn^ 
into are all scientifically worthless; »• 
pietism is really more uncritical twn 
first boyish scepticism can ^^®f^" 
reasoning and verbalising f*^'"'^-'!?!, 
for all views in turn, as it is *^J^;^^ 
and that, on the flaccid stem of W 
ment, by this and that wind of oonts»ir 
doetHne. Itt tha last teNf^, j^ 
winds aiQ nostlj iempeted te tm 
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or^iim, the closing; droop is that deter- 
mined bj the inherest weakness— the need to 
T«ft <m a tradition with a prestige, the 
reflex clatch at the most august and uncon- 
ditiontl doctrine of salvation. The agin^ 
ioteUigenoe pays its tearful tribute of faith 
at the behest of the totteriog staff on which 
it letos. 

One word, in conclusion, must be said 
of the essay on Poe, which is a frank 
and manlj appreciation of one of the 
rarest geniuses in the world of letters, 
and of Mr. Eobertson's wonderful 
&culty for forming memorable phrases, 
well illustrated in the last sen- 
tences of the passage just quoted. 
We may not always agree with his ver- 
dicts, we may feel that he is at times too 
iconoclastic a critic, may even, at times, 
note a curious slip in his work, yet 
withal we realise that we have to reckon 
with a writer of unusual power and 
insight ; one who, though he may appeal 
to an audience * fit but few,' bids fair to 
take a permanent place in literature. 
Walter Jbbbold. 



DEiS CBOMiLBTY'S NEW NOVEL.* 



The lady who writes under the pseudonym 
of Deas Cromarty, when she writes imder 
any nanoe at all, is not half well enough 
known to fame. This is partly her own 
&ult, for she has a habit of using that 
old-fashioned device — ' by the author of,' 
tbich, however, may be due to an affec- 
tion for her titles. One cotQd not want 
l)etter or prettier names for books than ' A 
High Little World ' and 'Under God's 
Skr.' but book names are not so easy to 
cany in one's head as human names, and 
therefore Mrs. Watson, who writes under 
these various aliases, is not as well known 
as she should be. She tells a good story, 
bas a charming style, descril^s scenery 
»nd characters with equal felicity, and 
^ a 'real message,' to use the cant 
phrase. The scene of her new book, His 
Fault or Hers, is laid in Yorkshire, in 
the Oaredale Valley, mostly in the little 
town of Pewston, or the little village of 
^orley, both of them part of the (domains 
^ Mr. Feamside, a long - descended 
jquire. The book takes hold of one 
^ni the beginning. The picture of 
Fewston, and one of its preachers, Caleb 
^ne, the Wesleyan dittper, are a very 
M piece of writing. 

Caleb Balne at lI#Me« 

hi Ijrief, no member of the Fewston Society 
Mdwjfoodarifchtto Hymn 205, or was bo 
«iteii heard singing it : 

^y God, I am Thine ; what a comfort divine I 
"Wit a hleating to know that my Jesue is 
nnnel 

^n the heavenly Lamb thrice happy I am, 

^^J^J heart it doth dance at llie sound of 
Hig 



z^J^ humming the last veree as he made 
^P^JJIptroelsthat morning. The season was 

l^^^^ltor Hen. B7 Deas Ciomartj. (Biohud 



August, and the day brilliantly warm. Caleb 
had not yet put on his coat ; his well-bnilt jet 
easily-moving figure looked responsibly spruce 
in piuk shirt and black velveteen waistcoat 
as be went in and out and filled the ' trap.' 
Like most Oaredale men, Mr. Baine had a 
taste for good clothes and lor making the 
best of whatever Providence had bestowed in 
the way of looks. His looks, too, were after 
the fine dales pattern. The Swabian still 
lives in those green trooghs of country ; his 
red hair and blue eye, his calm strength of 
body and solid readiness of movement, can be 
seen any day among the men of the upland 
valleys north of the smoke line, and traced, 
not remotely, in the ruddy handsomeness of 
commercial knights and baroms in Leeds or 
Bradford. One of the Jar Is of old time lived 
aprain in Caleb. Well fleshed, strongly 
framed, bald atop, and only a little touched 
with grey in his curly, mutton-chop 
whiskers, with a clear blue eye and a big 
pleasant month, he was the very picture of a 
clean-living, hill-country Torkshireman. A 
bright simplicity, a sanctified rover sort of 
air, were dashed through tho portrait as he 
stood for a minute in the low entry of his 
little shop. 

Most of the shops in Fewston were low and 
small ; most of them, like Caleb's, were a step 
or two above the pavement, as if the msrket- 
place had sunk since the buildings were set 
round it ; some, like Mrs. North's * ladies* 
repository * in the comer, had funny little 
bow-windows bulging out of their grey walls; 
others made plain house-windows serve them, 
with just larf^er panes than common. It was 
only Mr. Gaunt, the draper, at the other end of 
the market-place, who incurred the expense of 
plate-glass and a ' display '; other people made 
their means in holes and cornets. It is, in 
fact, surprising how much money was quietly 
gathered in those dim old Fewston shops with 
the narrow counters against which yon 
tumbled as you went in, if you were young 
and quick on your feet. Something of the 
Eastern bazaar there was about these places 
of basioess. The proprietors came out of 
back dens, and extracted their goods from the 
most unlikely places. They kept ' the best,' 
so far as they knew it, and pnt a 
^ood price on, which 00 one disputed. 
The buyer might, however, disouss her pur- 
chase as much as she liked, and slide into the 
affairs of Ebenezer Chapel or the Fewston 
Circuit, for there was no hurry except in the 
middle of market-day. E ven then people were 
pleasantly excited rather than oppressed, 
since yokine-in oonld be done at any time, 
and in good farming society a horse always 
knew the way home. 

Nevertheless, if there were a man in 
Fewston who loved punctaality and. despatch 
it was Mr. Saine, and though he finished his 
hymn as he stood in the shop-door, he did not 
wish to linger. 

' Yet onward I haste to the heavenly feast 1 
That, that is the fulness, but this is the 

taste?* 
The taste was very good. He gave ' Fine 
day, nm'am,' to his neighbour, Mrs. North, 
who came to her door at that moment. She 
was ' a hearer' in the Methodist chapel down 
the Addingley-road — a hearer, not a member 
—but Caleb had hopes of her, though the 
Lord seemed to have remarkably strange 
dealings with her soul. 

When Caleb had filled the trap with 
his wares, there was still more to come. 
He was waiting for Achsa, his daughter. 
Achsa is the heroine. Caleb came of an 
unregenerate Episcopalian stock. His 
father disinherited him for turning 
' Methodj,' and Achsa ' threw back.' It 
was not that she was wicked or perverse. 



but that she was full of tke joU d$ 
vivre, and instinct told her thitft her 
loveliness was made to enable her to 
plaj with the hearts of men. Caleb 
always hoped that when she came to 
years of discretion she would see the 
error of her ways, and become an eameit 
meiuber of the Connexion. Chance or 
Fate willed otherwise. Earnest Christian 
as he was, Caleb could not bear to see 
his uncle Sam's money, which should 
have been his, go to a designing house- 
keeper. So he took Achsa out to the old 
farmstead, where he had been bom and 
bred, to see if she could win the old man's 
heart. There she lay in the path of the 
Squire, who had saved her from a run- 
away accident. He was a handsome 
bachelor of forty, much travelled, sym- 
pathetic, not so reckless or inconsiderate 
as many men would have been, but not 
proof against the loveliness of Achsa when 
it was frankly offered to him. She had 
fallen over head and ears in love with 
him ; he was the first specimen she had 
met of the athletic English aristocrat, 
and Achsa's eyes had always been lifted 
above the commercial men in the little 
town to something she had hardly even 
been allowed to read of in books. 

Aeksa'8 Woolnr. t 

It was a Qainsborough picture this tim^ 
with a mossy old * traveller ' rock for baok- 
ground ; a certain wild charm infused a thrill 
of freedom. The world lay below out of 
sight, out of hearing; the man forgot every- 
thing but the appe^ in ^ay eyes, dark-lashed 
and over-arched, in bow-lips half open, and a 
cheek as tender as a rose-leaf. Wot her it 
was as when Zeus bent to a mortal ; sky and 
earth melted together. 

A man forgets rapidly in such moments. 
Did he warn himeelf, promise himself, to 
remember many things which a Feamside of 
Norley ought not to throw behind ? Ah I but 
the Fearnsides of Norley had been apt to loee 
everything for a pretty faoe ; it was one of 
their traditions. And when yon have onoe 
felt a g^l's lips yield to you — more than 
yield, meet yours in a swift delirious moment 
— there is a memory lodged like a seed for 
future moments of warm forgetting. Love 
and life are a joyous fever; the pain is so 
sweet yon long to feel it. ''Do I hurt you* 
holding you like this ? ' . . . «0h, no, no! 
. . . hurt me more ! ' And no dream ever 
ran so keenly from thrill to tbriU. from kiss 
to kiss. 

The creature was his owo« by her natare— 
the same as his at the core — ^by bis paisioa 
for her, and her willingness. She nestlM 
closer where she was close before. The throb 
of a mad delight was in the arms that held, 
and the frame that soueht to be held. She 
belonged to him; be had never won anytUag 
so quickly, and he found the victory in* 
tozicating. 

Then he began to awake, and that was not 

i'oyous. He had won too much ; how ooidd he 
:eep it, how could he leave it and go away f 

Over the small dark head upon his breast 
Mr. Fearnside saw the world watohing him* 
and he knew what he must do. He vnloosed 
the lassie, and set her just a paoe oif , holding 
her slight shoulders, looking at tumbled hair 
and gleaming eyes. One more snatch of 
pleasure— one more. Then make promises 
again to honour, or whatever else it is tbat^^ 
digs a fellow in the ribs just when he begiiui^ 
to live and enjoy himself. 
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The dark-fringed eyea were too appealing^ ; 
Im bad to look past them to tho wood. 

'Min Achaa> ift time thou gathered 
bramble berriei, if thoa'rt to get any. Dost 
^now that ? ' 

She laughed. There was ripe fruit and 
sweet on this moor, and no prick bad she felt 
Sn the gathering. Who wanted brambles ? 

' I've no basket. I'll come agen/ she said, 
»pd looked at him. 

It was the glance of a child who is happy, 
and wants you to promise happiness again 
for to-morrow. Then it will go home and 
ataap and dream. Mr. Feamside toachod her 
QU tbe oheek and smiled — not quite as he 
amiled a few minutes ago. 

' Better bring Martha with you next time/ 
he said, gently, and yet in a tone that chilled 
like a hint of frost in tbe air. ' You are too 
Uur from home here, yon know.' 

Martha f The girUs look asked what he 
meant. )t refuted anything poorer than it 
had to-day. 

This description strikes me as one of 
the most charming descriptions of a love 
pcene which I have come across lately, 
but it had disastrous results. More than 
once the Squire was on tbe point of asking 
her to be his wife. He coveted just such 
ft mistress for the Hall, and old Sam had 
^mnounoed that Achsa should have every 
penny of his wealth if she married a 
gentleman instead of one of the Noncon- 
formist tradesmen of the little town. 
For days he was itching to take counsel 
with Mrs. Gorton, the smart, sympa- 
thuetic, and wise wife of a high ecclesiastic 
who was staying with him. He wanted 
to be fortified by her approval, and yet 
he let the opportunities pass without 
summoning up the courage to consult 
her. She went away, and he went away 
to drift out of the entanglement with 
Achsa. But things had gone too far. 
"When Achsa discovered her condition 
0h6 fell into a decline like her mother, 
and died. The Squire rode into Fewston 
again one wintry day, too late. 
My Clillil mn« Yours. 

A door was opened into a dim chamber and 
l^at behind him. 

A white bed and a white figure — too long 
lor her— oh, much too long and terrible ; she 
was so Ught and small ! Tbe squire of Norley 
nhook in every nerve ; death froze him ; a 
figure rose up on tbe other side of — of that, 
•nd Caleb Baine was there ; a bent old man. 
. Tbtfe.wM little space ; tbey were all near 
together; and the dead was hardly more 
•ileiit than the livimg, until a broken voice 
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'Wilt look at her? T* child's dead— thy 
•0B» squire i and she's dead— my bonnie Achsa ; 
$Jod thoo and me's here.' 
• Featniide folded his arms tight and yet 
tiglitar, his head fell, but he watched— he 
must wati^— a shaking hand that drew back 
a handkerchief, and showed a waxen some- 
ibingv hcdlow and gleaming. Ho tumod, 
groped for the handle of the door, and fell 
against the woman who waited outside. She 
bold him. It would have done her good to 
gcip him by tbe throat. Ere be coold escape her, 
CfUtsb oamd, and went down first. He took the 
fquiro into his own room, and shut the door, 
and Mrs. North lay huddled on the stair, 
listening. w<»""<^b crept down, too, from her 
attic^ and they seemed to be on the edge of 
the world, waiting for it to crumble. Then a 
low mnrqmr began in the room where Fearn- 
side confessed. 

This is the end of a beautiful little 



THE LAFAYETTES.* 

The history of certain of the families 
who passed through the French Revolu- 
tion IS, in little, a picture of the Revo- 
lution itself. The hopes and wild aspira- 
tions, the vices and extravagances that 
preceded it, the sufferings and losses it 
entailed, the destitution and disorder 
that followed it, can all be found mirrored 
in the private records of many family 
circles. The family of the Duchess 
d' Ayen is typical only as one of those house- 
holds on whom the weight of Revolution- 
ary miseries fell most heavily ; but that 
circle of rare and gentle spirits, united 
by a passionate tenderness towards each 
other, showed little sympathy with the 
overwrought and fevered passions among 
which their youth was passed. They 
were fitted to meet the sorrows that they 
were in later life called upon to endure 
by the quiet influences of an intellectual 
home and the affection of a devoted 
mother, and the early marriages which 
were fashionable in those days did not, 
in their case, cause the separation in in- 
terest that they so frequently entail. 

Miss Edith Sichel, in her charming 
book The Household of the Lafayettee, 
draws a pretty picture of the group of 
sisters, afterwards all women of note, 
whose education was begim at the knee 
of their mother. 

The Home of the d'Ayens. 

Tbe Dachesa began their education early. 
Every mother is in some degree a poet, and 
sees the possibilities in her children even 
more strongly than the realities; but the 
Duchess d'Ayen added science to romance. 
She followed every movement of her 
daughters' lives without seeming to do so, 
and was careful to regard her children's con- 
fidence as a courtssy, instead of claiming it 
as a right. She knew every one of them 
separately with a deep and subtle knowledge 
and a boundless force of tenderness for each. 
Herself impetuous, as well as serene, she 
understood both calm and stoimy natures, 
and her constant vision of Qod made her 
indulgent rather than exacting. From the 
first, she rejected the prevailing fashion of 
leaving them to the care of others, and made 
a point of seeing them herself and of super- 
vising their doings. 

Every day she gave them a good-morning 
kiss; saw them again on her way to Mass at 
the Jacobins' Church of St. Booh ; dined with 
them at three o'clock, and then took them up 
to her bedroom for several hours with her. 
This time was always too short for them; 
they loved even the furniture associated with 
it. The room was large and hung with 
crimson damask, brocaded with gold; the bed 
was immeuHe. ' The Duchess sat in a rocking 
chair near the mantelpiece, with her snuff- 
box, her books, her needlss, close at hand ; 
her five daughters grouped themselves round 
her — the bigger ones on chairs, the smaUer 
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on footstools— and disputed gently whioh 
should be nearest the rooking chair.' Whilst 
their needles embroidered, they gossiped 
about the httle events of the moment. A 
minute report of their sayings and doings 
during the day was brought to hor ever/ 
night by their guardians, and they themselTes 
told her in tbe evening all they had seen, 
heard, and learned since they rose in the 
morning. It was these intimate bedtini 
interviews which were most constantly tbe 
occasion for the moral lessons, which were 
learned with such unconsciousness. What 
they described to her was her text, aod it 
was thus that, from tbe earliest days, she 
aocustomed them to live largely and well 
Prejudices, narrowness, even vanity, were 
long unknown to them, and when they firat 
went forth into the world, the conduct of the 
so-called honnStes gent there, caused them 'in 
amazement which it took years to get OTer.' 

Adnenne, afterwards * Madame La- 
fayette, was the second of these girls 
whose youth formed so strange a contrast 
both to their own after career and to the 
life going on in Paris outside their re- 
stricted and simple circle of interests. 
Some traits of this outer life are 
gathered together in the Introduction. 
The extravagance that showed itself 
among the upper classes, the rage for 
novelty, and the excited rush after ideas 
of liberty and change, under whateTer 
form they appeared, is very well illus- 
trated. 

The newly-awakened zeal for scienoe 
brought about some ludicrous results in 
the hands of would-be exponents of the 
new light. Here is a story about Mes- 
merism : — 

MesmerlBlnc a G«rpie- 

More conspicuous as an example of pover 
and incongruity was Mesmer. He had, it ii I 
true, better oause to gain credence, both from 
himself and others. Possessed of amysteriooi 
influence which must have seemed, eyen to 
his own mind, half magic, half sdentiBc, it 
would have been strange if he had not felt 
sincere faith in his gift and looked npon tbe 
display of it as a mission. It lent itself, no 
doubt, to theatrical effects, half unconsciooi 
tricks, and conscious puerilities; but hi* 
talent for hypnotism was genuine, and en- 
abled him to assuage pain ; and if he ▼» * 
conjurer, he believed himself to be al»i 
priest. He was not merely a genius-qoacl:. 
like Cagliostro, and it is not surprising tibe^ 
fore that his fences should have possessed 
Paris. They were thronged not only by 
every grandee— by fainting princesses, saga 
beanties, and credulous bluestockings— b^ 
by earnest students, weighty savants, ssd 
grave patriots with ideals, Lafayette amongst 
them. They came as to an oracle, nigot 
after night, to watch and listen, in the hope 
that here at last was the solution of their most 
crucial problems. Yet the result was less thsn 
futile. There is no more notable instance of 
the current disparity between deed and » 
piration than that of the young noUemsn.* 
disciple of Mesmer, who was driving in ^ 
coach from Paris to a baU at Versailles. On 
his road he met some peasants J'*®*"^^* 
litter, on which a man's form Uy stretched. 
In an instant he leaped from the carriage sod 
stopped the Utter. The rain was poariDg;he 
was clad in laces and satins, bnt nc^g 
daunted, and without asking a qoesttos, 
he proceeded to try and aUeviate Hmnw 
Suffering. For an hour he stood <*•?» ^: 
storm beating on his powdered head, witboai 
producing the slightest effect. Amwed at thA 
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hi atlwt inquired the nfttare of the patient's 
iUnM *Ah, moiUMur/ replied one of the 
paiMnti^ * vim$ pensU* done que e'4tait un 
malaie f (Test un cadavre ! ' Tears seem as 
i&ttiog here as lauf^hter. To attempt to re- 
Tire a corpse by mesmerism under the im- 
pcssiien that it is a liTint? creature — coald 
teiyle himself have found a more pathetic 
ihaa than this? 

The same extravagance showed itself 
in all relations of life. Courtliness to 
ladies was carried to equal excess and ad- 
mitted of familiarities which we should 
prohably find anything but pleasing. A 
mfn dsLj was passed in public from its 
first stages to its last. 

▲ littTse ea Deshmlilile. 

"Badng at nine, they iiad an hour or 
two oC reposeful nSgligS, and then, even 
in the earliest stages of their leisurely 
toilette, gentlemen were admitted to visit 
them. The stalwart American Ambassador, 
Qoof emeur Morris, accustomed to the Puri- 
ten habits of such 'overgrown villages as 
Philadelphia and Boston,' was at first rather 
shocked at the ease with which his friends 
would say to him, ' Montieur me permettra de 
coaHttiMr ma toilette f * and would then suit 
tM* actions to their words. One lady even 
nceifed her guests in her bath, which she 
modestly thickened with milk. After the 
drening of their hair, the social flow hardly 
eeaied. -They dined at two, the villagers 
itandhlg at the window and watching them 
88 if tlray were a play ; then they talked and 
iecei?ed aniin till sapper. Most of them 
went to oiurch once a day. Some were 
deront in obserrance ; the younger folk be- 
easM weary on oocasions and played l^oks — 
nob as pnttin^K lighted candles in the pocket 
of the !officiating bishop. The evening was 
a^ain given up to talk and festirity. Some- 
tones it was spent at the Opera, which was 
then at the Palais £oyal, and ended at half- 
past eight. When it was over they stepped 
out into the gardens and gossiped and sang 
and. declaimed to each other till past mid- 
night, when tbey retired to the stately beds 
in their stately alcoves— the only places 
iHl6ie they were silent. 

Extravagance was the order of the day. 
It filtered down from the higher to the 
lower ranks. In her own way the lady's 
maid had as high-flown ideas as the lady 
of title. 

■Iffh an« Low lilfe. 

Whsn a certain grande dame once expressed 
the slightly remote wish for a painting of 
her eanary, s^all enough to be put into a 
Hnjr, the Krince de Conti, who was present, 
ionsediately offered her one. She demurred ; 
he insisted. A compromise was at last 
effected by his assurance that the painting 
should have no setting. He kept his word» 
bnt had the canary covered with a diamond, 
cut so finely that it acted as the glass over a 
miniature. Incensed at what she considered 
a breach of his word, she returned the gift. 
He took it; ground the diamond to powder 
and used the dast for drying the note he 
VTotii her on the occasion. No fairy-tale 
gallant oould be more fantastic* or 
laore igncnrant of pounds, shillings and 
pwwjB. ^ • . . 

Yet the early influence of the convent was 
not forgotten. The kindness with which they 
had b^n inculcated was still there, and 
their social graoiousness was heightened by 
their habit of the world. They talked more 
Rsn^j of each other than we do now. With 

their servants especially, they were on a 
familiar footing. Their ladies' maids and 

grooiOB came to them for help in every 



emergency; they even acted with them in 
private theatricals. This indulf^ence was 
sometimes carried to the point of folly. 
Madame de Genlis' Abigail, who was espeoiallj 
plain and middle-afred, was permitted to 
fulfil her d<>sire of playing a romantic 
Phyllis; and when the infatuated maid 
entreated that she might always wear her 
pastoral costume and carry her crook, her 
mistress consented and allowed her attend- 
ance in this strange livery. 

Yet, amid all this absurd exaggeration* 
real kindliness of heart existed, and out- 
ward courtesy towards the poor was 
inculcated. Our young ladies might 
hardly, even in these practical da^s, care 
to imdergo such severe training in 
charity. 

Feeding Ijazarus. 

Findness is, indeed, one of the prominent 
features of the women in those days : kind- 
ness to each other, kindness to those below 
them. Suavity was expected of them both 
in word and action. CkK>d deeds to the poor 
were made part of their daily discipline, and 
practised as a matter of course. They fed 
Lazarus at their gates, and healed his sores 
with ointments from their own pharmacies. 
Here we read of a paralysed beggar, brought 
weekly in her pristine condition to be washed, 
coijfie, and fed by an aristocratic pennonnair* ; 
mculemoiselle's chief punishment was to be 
considered unwoithy of this office. 

It was even necessary at times to 
simulate severity, and it is pleasant to 
know that the hardjiess of the landed 
owners was occasionally less real than 
report would make it. 

Pretendetf Severity. 

Yet those possessors were usuallv kindly 
men, although they left reckless substitutes 
in their intendants. There is a story told of 
the Prince de Conti, who had a great reputa- 
tion for cruelty. He was going to Mass with 
some Udies, when his bailiff came and in- 
formed him that a poacher had just been 
taken in the grounds of the chateau. He asked 
what he should do with him. ' Give him a 
hundred stripes and imprison him in a 
dungeon for two years,' was the prompt re- 
ply in unanswerable tones. One of the 
ladies, overflowing with sensibility, almost 
fainted, for she knt w the poacher had a large 
family. She went to the bailiff to see what 
could be done. He laughed in her face. / The 
Prince only said that to keep up his reputa- 
tion,' he exclaimed. ' His Koyal Highness 
came to me directly after Mass, and begged 
me to see that the poor wretch was only sent 
away from the neighbourhood for two 
months, and that his i&mWy was w€ll looked 
after during his absence.' The Prince was 
no exception. Many of the high-souled 
jeunesse dorie, who talked and walked, doubted 
and dreamed in the broad PZoces of their 
Paris, would have resented the wrongs done 
to the peasants, could they have grasped 
those wrongs as abstract ideas. It is but 
fair to them to remember that, apart from 
Court duties, they were attracted to the oity 
as much by intellect as by pleasure. There 
ideas vibrated ; there mind found mind, 
and struck electric sparks ; there gathered* 
so it seemed to them^ the men who could 
help mankind. 

In many ways Miss Sichel corrects 
false notions with regard to the epoch of 
which she is writing. Her book is 
pleasant reading, and adds another to the 
many volumes which let us behind the 
scenes during an eventful period. 



BAYAGB CLUB PAPERS.* 

The present volume of Savage Cluh 
Papers is a strikingly different production 
from the first volume, which was issued 
nearly thirty years ago by Messrs. 
Tinsley Bros., under the editorship of 
the late Mr. Ajidrew Halliday. A second 
volume appeared in 1869, so that twenty- 
eight years have elapsed before it has 
been thought needful to submit a third 
sample of the quality of the Savage 
Club's literary productions, although 
the club is still ' going strong.' In an 
apologetic explanation, the editor re- 
marks: 'A book, like a grape vine, 
should have good fruit among its leaves. 
If the fruit of this volume of The Savage 
Cluh Papers is pronounced good, we shtul 
be proud indeed.' Well, it is good, and 
the ' Savages ' may take a just pride in 
the fact. Without indulging in invidious 
comparison, we may especially note Mr. 
Edward E. Peacock's contribution of 
some racy 'Press Beminiscences/ from 
which we make the following short 
extract : 

Kepsrttnv IJatfer DlfltcttlUet. 

The (Gallery of the House of Ck>mmon8 was 
not always so pleasant a resort as in the later 
years of my oocnpanov of a seat there. In my 
early days it was infected with 'Norfolk 
Howards,^ which appeared to have a special 
liking for one of mv Scotch oomrades. xiight 
after night in the hot summer he would come 
out after a ' turn,' blistered and raging, and 
retire to the lower regions to divest himself 
of his clothes and hit tormentors. In spite of 
indifidnal oomplaints — ^for we had then no 
strongly organised Gallery Committee — the 
nuisance continued. One of the old Gallery 
hands, who had no respect for the persons of 
legislators, used to resent it in a brutal 
fsshion. More than once I have seen him, on 
finding an offender running over the pepers 
which he had just taken from his drawer, flick 
it down amongst the Members below, drily 
observing : ' I don't see why we should have 
a monopoly of them.' Whether this had any-* 
iJiing to do with the cleansing and dlsinf ectioa 
of the wood-panelling by which the pest was 
at last got rid o^ 1 do not know, but at any 
rate the Gallery is now more inhabitable than 
it formerly was. 

There is variety enough to please all 
tastes in the volnme. J^ction is contri- 
buted by Ihe editor, Mr. J. E. Muddock, 
in 'A Terrible Bandit'; by Mr. Arthur 
Morrison in * One More Unf ortunate ' ; 
by Mr. Coulson Kernahan in ' Bogged,' a 
humorous production, by the way which 
seems strange from the pen of the author 
of < Gkd and the Ant '; by Mr. Edgar Lee 
in * A Tough Yam,' which we may remark^ 
though 'tough,' is not impossible; by 
Mr. &. A. Hen^in 'Only a Hunchback,' 
1^ Mr. W. H. Denny in • A Good 
Samaritan/ and by oth^ too numerous 
to mention. 

• Dynamite/ by Mr. Henry De Mosen- 
thal, and • How we Docked the Safia up 
the Nile,' by Lord Charles Beresford, 
Ore conspicuous amongst the practical 

* The SaTap Club Pftpera. Edited bj 3, £. Mad- 
dook. Art sditor, Herbert Johnson. (Hntchinsoa 
and Co. 6s.) 
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papers ; and Mr. Maclvenzie Bel) with * To 
a LadT Playing the Harp in her Cham- 
ber/ Mr. E. J. Goodman with * The Dis- 
appointed Centenarian/ and Mr. Wilton 
Jones with * A Warning to Dramatists/ 
are fairly representative of the poetical 
section. A special word of praise is 
due to the artists who are largely respon- 
sible for the tasteful appearance of the 
volume. Mr. J. F. Sullivan, in his clever 
illustrations to Mr. Kemahan's contribu- 
tion, is particularly to be commended; as 
are also Mr. T. B. Hardy, Mr. Harrison 
Weir, and Mr. Herbert Johnson, the 
latter being responsible for a clever 
representation of Di'. Nansen addressing 
the members of the Savage Club at the 
dinner given in his honour in February 
last. The Savage Cluh Papers is a hotch- 
potch of good things, grave and gay, 
pathetic and humorous, artistic and 
practical— an entertaining volume of 
nearly four hundred pages. It deserves 
to become an annual. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BY AMELIA BAEB. 

Thb idea upon which Amelia Barr's 
Prisoners of Conscience is founded is the 
continuance in a family of the effect of a 
curse uttered hundreds of years ago in 
the course of some desperate feud. Liot 
Borson, who plays the chief part in the 
earlier chapters of this novel, could trace 
his ancestry for nearly eight centuries 
back to the great Norwegian Bor. Sea- 
fishers and sea-fighters were the kindred 
through whom he had come to birth, and 
Liot himself, though his calling was that 
of a peaceable fisherman in the turbulent 
waters of the Shetlands, was conscious of 
hasty and valorous blood in his veins. 
He was, in fact, full of big emotions. In 
him jealousy and passion had not been 
whittled down to proportions smaller than 
those which obtained among his rough 
forefathers. Furthermore, he carried 
with him the conviction of fore-ordained 
doom, though at times this was rendered 
less prominent by his devout attachment 

* Priaonen of Consoianoe. By Ameli* Barr. (T. 
FUher XToirin. 6^.) 

Hsihodist Idylls. By Murj Lindny. (JunM 
Bowden. ««.) 

Merely Players. By Mrs. Aylmer Oowlng. (F. Y. 
Whit« and Go. 6s.) 

The Claim of Anthony Lookbart. By Adeline 
Bernant. (Hurst and Blaokeit, Ltd. «s.) 

The BIp's BedemptioD. By £. Livlogston Preaoott. 
(James msbet and Co. 6s.) 

Lawrenoe Clarariaff. By A. E. W. Mason. (A. D. 
Innss and Co. 6s.) 

Menotab : a Tale of the Biel Behellion. By Ernest 
O. Henbaro. (Skeflngton and Son. 6s.) 

Death, the Knitfbt, and the Lady. Bj H. de Vere 
Staopoole. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 

By a Hair's Breadth. By Hoadon HilL (OasseU 
and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

Clande Dnral of Ninety-flve. By Terfns Home. 
(Diffby. Long, and (^. 8s. 6d.) 

The Newoomes. By W. M. Thackeray. Illnstrated 
by Chris Hammond. ' The English Library ' Series. 

Old' Mortality. By Sir Walter Seott, Bart. With 
Sixteen Illnstrations by Sidney Paget. 'English 
Library ' Series. 2s. 6d. 

The House of the Seren Chtblet. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With an Introduction by Moncure IX 
Conway. 8s.6d.net. 

Scotfs < Lady of the Lake.' With an Introdaotion 
^y Andrew Lang. Illnstrated by C. £. Brock. 64, 
(Sorrice and Paton.) 



to the tenets of Christianity. In her open- 
ing pages the author supplies us with 
these notes upon Liot's chamcter, and we 
are thus prepared for a mournful history, 
feeling sure that the curse pronounced 
against Gisli, Liot's fore-elder, will work 
against the joy and peace of the handsome 
islander and of all those closely con- 
nected with him. Prisoners of Conscience 
is, indeed, a book made up of large 
sorrows. The curse behaves in a com- 
prehensive manner. Appearing to Liot 
in the guise of jealousy, it persuaded 
him to keep his tongue between his teeth 
at a moment when a word would have 
saved his rival from death in the bog ; 
it wrung his heart by^causing his beautiful 
girl-wife to fade slowly but surely into 
death ; it drove him into exile. When Liot 
had won to the quiet of the grave, his only 
son, David by name, returned to his 
father's native place, there to seek out 
his kindred. The rest of the novel deals 
with the longings of David's heart, for he 
fell in love with his cousin, and yearned 
to cherish her and make her forget the 
dismal experiences connected with her 
first marriage. But the reader must not 
look for blue skies and the felicity of 
lovers. Naturally, Amelia Barr must 
be true to the curse. While fully cog- 
nisant of the difficulties involved, we 
cannot help regretting that the author 
did not essay the task of putting a dialect 
upon the tongues of her uneducated 
islanders. They all speak, with a few 
exceptions, as if they had attended 
English Board schools. 



BY HABBY LINDSAY. 

Though Mr. Harry Lindsay is far from 
possessing that native magic which especi- 
ally triumphs when it makes a master- 
piece out of a humdrum theme, he 
nevertheless has the knack of writing 
most pleasingly about the loves and 
oddities and griefs of those Gloucester- 
shire Methodists who have come under 
his notice; wherefore we are able to 
recommend Methodist Idylls to those of 
our readers who enjoy intimate glimpses 
of life as it is lived by the villagers whom 
Mr. Lindsaj has here depicted, that 
is to say, if they are not frightened bv 
the prospect of having to follow witti 
attention a rather broad dialect. The 
auiJior, be it here remarked, has tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb. The broadest 
feats of the vernacular are not put for- 
ward for our inspection, and difficult 
words, whose significance is purely local, 
have not been allowed entry into Mr. 
Lindsay's annals of an intereisting com- 
munity. We think readers of 'Aaron 
Priestly's Stewardship,' which stands at 
the head of the eleven stories in this 
volume, will be encouraged to keep com- 
pany with Mr. Lindsay till they have ob- 
tained further proof of his quiet humour 
and sympathetic treatment. AaronPriestly 
had been circuit steward for no less than 
forty years. By holding office so long 
he had become rather autocratic, and 



there was a feeling in the village that it 
was time to make a change. Auran'i 
failure to produce the finance ledger at 
the meetings was a fruitful cause ra dii- 
satisfaction. At last a big effort to di^ 
place the old servant was made. Upon 
the occasion of this attempt Aaron took 
the ledger to the meeting, and insisted 
upon certain prominent members of the 
communion inspecting it then and there. 
They had not tjimed many pages before 
they discovered why the devout lawyer 
had so jealously kept the book from b^ 
examined annually, for the words ' Can- 
celled for Christ's sake ' were written in 
red ink across many a leaf of the ledser. 
Aaron had again and again paid big 
deficits out of his own pocket The 
latter part of 'The Mellowing of Jesse 
Stallard' is of a quality to demand a 
special word of recognition. If Mr. 
Lindsay has the luck to see his book nm 
into another edition we hope he will not 
disdain a little revision. He ought not 
to employ ' to tea ' as a transitive verb, 
and he certainly should not write 
' Thompson of the Seasons.' The name 
of the poet was Thomson. 

BY MBS. AYLMBB OOWINa. 

In Merely Players, Mrs. Alymer 
Gowing has given us a tale of moderate 
interest, and has, speaking generally, 
told it in a satisfactory manner, thonffh 
at times she was evidentJv not in ue 
humour to compose her chapters care- 
fully. Indeed, to the close observer there 
will be apparent during his perusal of 
this book a good many passages capable 
of improvement. As an example of 
vexatious prose, we may quote the follow- 
ing fragment of a long sentence: 'It 
was perfectly competent to the imperiooi 
patroness of the drama to send a mes- 
sage round.' . . . Most certainly it is not 
' competent ' to anv one to write in this 
fashion. In small matters, too, Urs. 
Gowing displays herself as insufficientlj 
attentive. No circumflex is required for 
the second vowel in debtUante, and ad 
foeminam is Latin of a sort to shock a 
boy of seven. When will ladies, whose 
knowledge of French and Latin is pre- 
carious, haxn. to be cautious ? This novd 
deals largely with actors and actresses, 
as the title indicates. The scene 
opens in the cathedral town of 
Witanboume, at a time when a 
broad-minded bishop was using the 
services of a pair of distinguished 
players so as to swell the total of the 
fund for restoring the beauties of the 
cathedral. All manner of sects were 
represented in the audience, and promi- 
nent among the Nonconformists was 
David Blair the minister and his two 
daughters, one of whom was crabbed and 
f ad^, while the other, Ena by nMne, was 

Jroung and goodly to behold. Little by 
ittle, Ena drifted toward a theatrical 
life, and at last she became the leading , 
lady in a company managed by a hand- 
some and rising young actor. It ^ 
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Bcarcelj necessary to add that Ena fell 
in loTe with Osric, and Osric with Ena. 
But a certain titled and tyrannous 
amateur actress had something of a hold 
apon Osric, and when he wished to 
escape from her fascination she did her 
utmost to spoil his peace and ruin Ena's 
bppiiiess. For a time she was suc- 
cesfful, for in novels the course of true 
l«ye is never allowed to run smooth till 
^ end is nearly reached ; but, after all, 
joj and honours were waiting roxuid the 
comer for Mrs. Gowing's sweet and 
beaatifnl herotno. A perusal of Merely 
Fkyen leaves us with a feeling that the 
author will not be long in producing a 
moie valuable novel. 



aims more at entertaining the public 
than at surviving as a polished piece of 
literary workmanship, and it will suffice 
amply well to make the long winter 
evenings pass at a fair speed. 



BY ADBLINB SBBOBiLNT. 

The flowing pen and fertile imagination 
of Miss Adeline Sergeant have once more 
been working in partnership, with the 
result that an opportimity has been 
I^Ten us of passing a couple of hours in 
following the ins and outs of a very in- 
semons story. Miss Sergeant's best 
niends (among whom we take leave to 
count ourselves) would doubtless be better 
pleased were she to grant herself a longer 
ipaee of time for the completion of a 
noTel, since they believe her to be capable 
of beating any of the numerous books 
which have been despatched from her 
itudj during the last six or seven years. 
One would think Miss Sergeant were in- 
tent on breaking some record, so swiftly 
does she pour out tale after tale. These 
fitories are, as is only natural, of varying 
merit, but it is surprising with what ap- 
parent ease the author contrives to keep 
her workup to the standard which satbfies 
her. The Claim of Anthony Lockhart is a 
Toy hvdy piece of fiction, and is sure to 
find favour veitb those who make it a rule 
to obtain whatever novels proceed from 
a union between Miss Sergeant's facihty 
and industry. The tale opens in India, 
but we are not kept long among the 
truculent tribesmen ; for after describing 
the commencement of the friendship 
between Bertie Douglas and Anthony 
LocUiart, the author bundles us and 
these two characters off to Scotland, 
where many surprising things take place 
-things likely to tickle the palate of 
eyen a jaded examiner of modem fiction. 
Although dealing with familiar ingre- 
dients, Miss Sergeant has managed so to 
treat them that a certain amount of 
novelty has resulted, in return for which 
we are quite willing to overlook divers 
incursions upon the part of the author 
into the region of improbability. Need 
we dilate upon the tiresome obstacles 
encountered by Bertie Douglas and his 
iweetbeart? We think not. Nor need 
we assure our readers that the rascal of 
the story — such an oily and fiendish 
Bcoundrel! — comes by a punishment as 
sharp as it sudden. On the whole. The 
Claim of Anthony Lockhart is a crisp 
addition to the class of fiction which 



BY B. LIVINOSTOV PBBSOOTT. 

The Eip^B Redemption cannot fail to 
make a most favourable effect upon the 
minds of those who are discerning enough 
to recognise merit when they meet with 
it, for the author has evidently taken 
great pains, and with undoubted success, 
to excel in charaterisation and to main- 
tain a high standard of prose. It is ^e 
fate of many novelists to receive cavalier 
treatment from the hands of their readers, 
the stories by means of which they strive 
to please bemg tossed aside as unendur- 
able after only two or three chapters 
have been perused. Mr. Livingston 
Prescott stands in no fear of experiencing 
such a fate. It may be that some super- 
sensitive natures will shrink from follow- 
ing the author into the rough life of 
barracks, where freedom of tongue and 
actions devoid of polish abound ; but all 
who are anxious to take wide views of 
mankind, hardily bearing strong details 
for the sake of more thoroughly learning 
the behaviour of all classes of their 
fellow-creatures, will hasten to thank the 
author of The Eip^s Bedemption for 
the stem truth of his portraiture. Here 
is a piece of work as unflinching as 
it is incisive. It carries with it heartache 
for the reader, and even tears, which is 
as much as to say that the author has 
forced reality upon us under the guise of 
fiction. We have no need to stop to pay 
him a sincerer compliment. TheBip was 
a gentleman who, after playing fast and 
loose with his money and the feelings of 
his parents, had changed his name and 
enlisted, little knowing the big payment 
exacted bv fate in return for the bright 
and heedless conduct of former years. 
He found himself in a coarse school. 
Broken in health and spirit, he sank 
lower and lower, till all his spare coppers 
went in the purchase of cheap nepenthe 
at houses of call. How he fought 
against consumption and a bully; how 
he was recognised by a man who had 
been in his set when money and cham- 
pagne were plentiful; how his good 
angel rescued him from abomination — 
these things, and many more, are to be 
found in the vivid chapters of a book 
which proves Mr. Livingston to be pos- 
sessed of a true gift for recital, as well as 
of an ability to be pathetic without re- 
lapsing upon bathos. 

BY ▲. B. W. MUOH. 

The Jacobite risings have formed the 
plot of many a good yam, and Lawrence 
Clav&ring is not likely to be the last 
written upon those stirring themes, It 
relates the adventures of a youth born in 
high places who has taken refuge from 
the storms of the age in a Jesuit College 



in Paris. We find him seated in his 
room with two books at his elbow, ' De 
Imitatione' and the travels of Marco 
Polo. It shows that the ' world,' in the 
monastic sense of the word, has not yet 
been wholly renounced in his mind, that 
the volume of religious meditations is 
closed and the book of adventures is open. 
In fact, his religious education has pro« 
gressed just so far as to make him 
partially unfitted for practical life, while 
he has not yet learned the higher and 
subtler arts that belong to the adept in 
the Jesuit school. The temptation to 
rejoin his fellows is, when it comes in the 
slutpe of a title and a rich inheritance^ 
too strong to be resisted. Yet Lawrence 
Clavering is a spoiled man, doubly spoiled 
by his natural tendencies to a life of 
quiet and repose, and by the encourage- 
ment given to them within the walls of 
the monastery. He is unfitted to en- 
counter the machinations of his foes, and 
the party strife that was the natural 
inheritance of every man of position in 
his days. The moment he leaves the 
shelter of the college he is encircled by 
traps set to catch his feet by a man who 
claims the inheritance that has fallen 
to Clavering, and who conceals his 
identity that he may the more effectually 
dog his footsteps. This, in combination 
wiui Clavering's violent and open devo- 
tion to the exiled king, at a time when 
prudence and silence would have been 
the wiser course, lead him into difficult 
places. It is a good story» well told. 



BY SBNBST O. HXNHAM. 

The tale of the white man's infideliiT- 
to the black races is always readingto 
bring a blush to an English face. The 
story of Menotah, the beautiful Indian 
girl, is written to show that one of the 
most powerful reasons for the Biel revolt 
was the unscrupulous treatment of 
Indian women by the white invaders. 
The leader, Louis Biel, is barely intro- 
duced into the story, not only because 
his character is not a striking one, but 
because his figure is not the most promi- 
nent of those connected with the re- 
bellion. The book is saturated with tiie 
feeling of the forest and the swamp, of 
the trackless wastes of the Hudson Bay 
Territory. Here dwells Menotah, the 
soul of the forest, an Indian girl, young» 
gay, and beautiful She has tlie mis- 
fortune to attract the attention of a 
young Englishman, whose ideas on the 
worth of an Indian, whether man or 
maid, were not higher than are those of 
his kind in South Africa to-day. The 
murder of Menotah's black lover is only 
the first step in a series of acts, in all of 
which Menotah is the sufferer. The un- 
fortunate girl, passed from hand to hand 
among the rough settlers of a trading 
station, is the heroine of a pitiful story. 
Her vengeance and her de&ui are power- 
fully told, and, the l)ook is full of fire 
and^sion. ^^^^^^ 
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BT H. DE YSBB 8T1.CPOOLB. 

Death, the Knight, and the Lady is a 
gfaost stoTY of thd latest and most up- 
to-date stjie. Something like it in plot, 
at least, has occurred elsewhere recently, 
but Mr. Stacpoole's handling of his 
theme makes his book a thmg apart, 
strained, unnatural, and unhealUij, it is 
true, but to be accepted with respect. 
Out of the curious confusion of facts 
which is likely to arise with a hero whc 
is really the heroihe, and vice-versd, the 
reader gradually comes to perceive the 
author's puxpose. The idea is a suffi- 
ciently startling interpretation of the 
'Divine law' as to yisitinff the sins of 
the fathers upon the children. Many 
years before the story commences, the 
Wilders and Sinclairs started a feud, by 
reason of which it always happened that 
the eldest son of the Wilders fell by the 
hand of a Sinclair. To avert this, Mr. 
James Wilder brought the last of his 
line up strah^ly ; but precisely how, and 
the methods lie took to avert the doom, 
and the consequences thereof, we do not 
propose to detail. The story is brief, and 
full of purpose and action, and to give 
the slightest clue to the development 
would be to rob Mr. Stacpoole of a 
triumph^ and the reader of his book of a 

Pleasure. If we were inclined to be 
ippont, we might observe that, in the 
Kght of the author's disclosures we our- 
selves might offer a curious speculation 
as to why some girls lean towards cigars 
and football and some men take kindly 
to knitting. But flippancy is out of 
place when dealing with a ghost story ; 
if criticism of style is not equally out 
of order, we might protest to Mr. Stac- 
poole thai; a 'sour and crabbed faco' 
could hardly ' strike an unpleasant note 
against the old-fashioned and romantic 
surroundings.' It is open to question, 
too, as to whether the something which 
the air held (p. 7) could possibly have 
'seemed Hke an odour left from the 
perfumed robes of Bomance.' 



simdry unscrupulous enemies to society, 
and enable the respectiye heroes and 
heroines — two from Eussia, who repre- 
sent imprudence, unhappiness, and 
tragedy between them, and two from our 
country, who stand for courage, resource, 
and all good things that one expects to 
find in the neighbourhood of lovers — 
to play their parts effectively and well in 
a stirring, strong, uid entertaining story. 



BT FEBGUS HUMB. 

While we should hesitate to suggest 
that Mr. Richard Bowling's 'Lady 
Turpin' inspired the story, we must 
remark on the similarity of the leading 
ideas in that story and Mr. Fergus 
Hume's latest detective romance. In 
Claude Duval of Ninety-five we have a 
recrudescence of highway robbery very 
skilfully contrived, and carried on with 
much profit to the criminals. For our- 
selves, we knew the identity of the 
mysterious highwayman by the time 
we had got to the second chapter. Mr. 
Bowling's heroine was a woman moving 
in the circle able, if unwilling, to yield 
booty in the shape of diamonds and 
other precious stones, valuable enough 
to pay for the risk run in gaining 
possession of it. There is not much 
literary merit in Mr. Hume's story. 
In places it is even crude and common- 
place, as if the writing of it had proved 
a task that had perforce to be got 
through with in so many thousand words ; 
but as a story there is plenty of sensa- 
tional development, villains galore, and 
considerable ingenuity in the tracking 
and eventually in the capture of what Mr. 
Hume terms * the anachronistic Knight 
of the Road ' and those who aided and 
abetted in despoiling more or less lovely 
women of their jewel-cases. 
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By a Havr*8'Bread^ is 



HILL. 

a lively and 
realistic romance of love and law and 
Kihilism. It is made to read as a peep 
below the surface of events which were 
going on for the most part unsuspected 
during the recent trip of the Tsar of 
Russia and his consort. The story simply 
bristles with thrilling episodes; and so 
vividly and naturally does Mr. Hill dis- 
course of poisoned baskets of flowers, 
infernal machines stuffed away in chimneys 
and desperate maidens with six-chambered 
revolvers, that after reading it one chiefly 
feels thankful that one is only a mere com- 
monplace person and not a royalty. 
Happily, the Russian and English detec- 
tives are quite equal to the occasion, and 
in the triumphal procession from Russia to 
Scotland and back, the misses are rather 
better than the proverbial miles, since 
they result in the laying by the heels of 



From Messrs. Service and Paton we 
have no less than four new editions 
of standard works. In the ' Illustrated 
English Library Series,' which has here- 
tofore called forth our sincerest praise for 
its excellent furnishing and reasonable 
price, is The Newcomee, with sixteen 
altogether helpful illustrations by Chris 
Hammond. La the same series is Old 
Mortality, the illustrator in this instance 
being Sidney Paget. There is also a 
new edition of Hawthorne's The House 
of the Seven Gables, the story reminiscent 
of the author's Salem days, as it also 
breathes the spirit of his retirement in 
the garden at Lenox. Br. Moncure 
Conway furnishes an appreciative intro- 
duction. Lastly, there is a luxurious 
edition of The Lady of the Lake, to which 
Mr. Andrew Lang supplies an introduc- 
tion characterised by his usual discrimi- 
nation. The artist, Mr, C. E. Brock, is to 
be congratulated. This edition, printed 
on the best i)aper, with gilt edges, beau- 
fuUy bound, with a charming design on 
the cover, is altogether desirable. 
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Pbbfacbd by an amusing letter from 
Mr. Radyard Kipling, and an enthnliaatie 
•foreword' by Sir William Wfaiteway. 
Mr. Becoles Willson's aeoount of New- 
foundland sapplies a great deal of useful 
information m a most palatable form 
about the past and present of England's 
oldest colony. It might be tbougnt that 
enongh had been written lately on tlw 
subject — Jndge Prowse's monamentalirofk 
and Mr. Harvey's monograph reeur to ths 
memory — ^but there was room for the nej 
deeoriptions and spirited narrative in Mr. 
Willson's book. Based on his letters to 
The Daily Mail, which we read with in- 
terest a few months ago, they are as foil 
of epigrams and smart saying^ as, to qnote 
a homely saying, an egg is fall of meat 
For instance : 

The Newfoundlander is very pnmd of bit 
Newfoundland dogi and it is a pity that the 
admirable local museam does not posien ono 
or two specimens — stuffed. For there are no 
live ones— at least, very few. 

Polities run high in Newfoundland, and 
they run all the time in St. John's. 'If 
Newfoundland ever comes into the DominioD,' 
the late Sir John Macdonald used to say, 'we 
shall never be able to find places enough for 
them. They eat too much nsh.' 

8t. John's— barring a few Scotch and Anaiie 
communities — is the most religions town on 
earth. There is more relicrion here to the 
square inch than in any place I have erer 
visited. 

The tendency to indulge in slai^der which 
prevails in St. John's is Illustrated by an 
advertisement Mr. Willson saw in a local 
paper the day after his arrival : 

▲s a large number of people in this city an 
given to gossip concerning mj actions and 
personal affairs, I hereby ^ve notice that on 
and after this date I intend lying on my right 
side instead of m^pleft as heretofore. 

(Signed) Kbubbn Wall, 

Occasionally Mr. Willson indulges in a bit 
of fine writing which could be spared, as 
when, referring to the absence of news in 
the colony, in spite of the innumerable 
messages that pass along the cablOi, ha 
writes: 

The world of ctTilisation palpitates with lU 
that goes to make up our ffilded nineteenth* 
century heritage, and the genial cairent 
speeds to the Newfoundland shores ; but by ft 
whimsical fortune the cold rook alone feels iti 
contact. 

The French shore question is compared 
to a fog, 'beside which the Nofsmber 
blacknesses of London are but thin JoM 
mists.' Mr. Willson does his best to make 
us see the facts through the fog, but the 
chief result is to set us wondering whether 
any human beinc can really understand 
them. This at least is clear, that the 
French shore question offers a constant 
opportunity to France and England to 
raise a casus belli if the statesmen of either 
country so desire. About the railway 
across the island, from which so maoh ii 
expected, Mr. Willson has a good deal to 
say. So he has about the agricultoial o» 
look and the other resources of the island 
His book is a repertoire of arguments for 
introducing a little statesmanuiip into the 
adjustment of delicate question s. 

• The Tenth Island. An Account of K«wf owi4l«i 
By Becdts WiUson. (Qiaat Biohaids. ai.M> 
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DLIPHANLANDERSON&FERRIER'S 
l;st. 

THE RCLIQION OF •HAKESKARK. 
Crown 8vOy 'ptio9 8i. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN and 

BBC08AHT. ^ B«r. T. GABTBB. WithftPr»> 
te^rfNote V B«t. Brinolpftl J. OSWAXJ) 

The SPXCTJTOJK wiT*:— 'Mr. Carter oonflnet hlm- 
mU pmotioaUr to m thiffl* teoairy— What wm th« 
nUgion of SbakMp«Mrt'B Utlier ?*«nd h4 arritaf , bj 
wgomsnU whioh seem to ni oonTinoioff. at a donola' 
rien ovpoMd to that nttially aeeepted. OfShakamare'B 
own tb^lofieal Ti^wt lie mifftlT Mja nOtbi»ff . bmc ii 
eoBtoal to egtftblish that the greatee t of all pti«lf was 
irong ht «p lA a Puritan home. HoreoTer, m the 
•ouM of ftSa investiffaiioB ke ptodnoes a great deal of 
Batter tMb« UlMttatea a4iniiablj the r«Ugiottt hiat«lr j 
of England under Slii&heth. Mr. Cal^r has by a- 
ttotr-headed hiatorioal inTeetigation a4ded deinitelr 
to oar knowledco itboat Shakeapaate himaelf.' 

MRS. L. T. MEADE'S NEW STORY. 
With lUnetrationa. Prioe 8i. 6d. 

K HANDFUL =»' ^- ''• 'Pif''' 

X AUTBOE OF 

^, ^91—-^ • -i Sirl in T«n Tfcowoand/ 

SILVER. «o..«c., 

FAMOUS 5C0TS SERIES, 

XBW VOLS. irOW EEADT, 
Prioe la. 6d. eaeh ; with gUt top,.2e. 6d. 

KIRKCALDY of ORANGE. 

B7 L017I8 A. BASBB. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

fi/ PB0F5SS0B OEOBQE SAINTS BUBT. 
LiMtqftW FAM0V8 SCOTS ' &nM poii /rM. 

Poet 870, art onnvaa, prioe 2a. 6d. 

The PLAGIARIST I a Novel. Bj Wji^ 

LIAHMTBTLE. 



LIBRABT EDITION, in 8 Tole., large orown 8ro, art 
taoknn, prioe 2aa. 9d,, with ISO lUnatrationa. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and 

Aneedotal DoMarmtiona of the Piotorea by JOHN 
1B£LAND and JOHN NICHOLS. 

Large orown 8to, prioe 58. 

The GIST of JAPAN : the Islands, 

tbeir People, and lOaeiona. Bt B«t. £. B. PEEBY, 

A JI.,Ph J>., of the Lntheran Miaaion, Saga, Japan. 

With 8 PnU-page Illastrations. 

*Be«idoa giving a very full and enootnct aoooont of 

tio pr og i oe a of viaaionary work in Japan, this book 

Mn boread with benefit bj anj one wishing to become 

ouMr eoqunintAd with this interesting coantry, ita 

PMple, tnd their beliefs and customs.' 

^European MaU, 

Popular Edition, Berised, with 16 Full-page 
liloetrations. Crown 8ro, 5s. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. Bj 

^ ABTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. 

*The best book on the Chineae people.'— Exopiinir. 

^HAT HUNTEB'S NEW STOBY. Prioe Sa. 6d. 

JOHN ARMIGER'S REVENGE. By 

P. H4Y HUNTEB, Author of ' Jamea Inwiok.' 
•ad^ Joint-Author of * M7 Ducats and M7 Daugh- 

."^ ohsraoterisatlon is excellent, the dialogue is 
DTiik tad humorous, and some of the situations are 
^lypatheUc'-^Doay IfaiZ. 

ANNIE S. SWAN'S 

FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Bandiomely bound in doth, gilt back and aide. 

«. ed.^8hella. 

38^ JW.-The Gates of Eden. With Neir 

_ forttait of the Author. 

^ W -The Guinea Stamp. 

«. Sd.— Briar and Palm. 

38. 6d.-Maitland of Laurieston. 

f' gd-St Veda's. 

g 6d.-.Who Shall Serve. 

^ 6d.-A Lost Ideal. 

J, OUPHANT, ANDEBSON, * PEBBIEB, 
*** ^iwooster-t^naref E.C»s and Edinburgh. 



' Must long remain unrivalled/— ^n^2t«& Ohurchmwn. 

GEIKIE'S HOURS WITH THE BIBLL 

'Ha la *< Inter primoa " «a a Commentator, and oxpoaltlon of Holy Scrlptura la hia gift an4 hia forli.* 

—Da. Auavaxva Jntsopp. 
'One haa no difficulty In arHvInr at the meaning of what, without hia alucldatory chmwg . It efMA 
•xcaedingly difficult and obacure.'--^ood IToixls. • 

NEW SERIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

IN FOUR VOLUMES. Sold HpwrattXy, 6s. aoc^ YoL I.— The Gospele. Seooad 

Thousand. >^ 

' Worth more than can eaally be atatad to praachera and all othera who wlah to read thair BIbIa In* 
telllgently.'— Xrififory IForld. 

YolB. II., in.— The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

*Comblnaa tho merita of Conybeara and Howaon and of Farrar, w Ith apeclal axcellendaa of Ita own.' 
'A really aplendid work.'— C^rcH BbMu 'A conatant delight.' "CKriftian. 

VoL IV.— St Peter to Revelation. 

' Vaat laamlng, hiatoric Inaight, lucid axegeala, and wide general knowledge.'— E0el«eiastiea{ 0as«itf« 



OLD TESTAMENT. 



ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. Largely Re-Written, with Maps, Illustrations. 
&,C. In Six Volumes. Sold ieparat$ly,Bs-eaeh, 

Yol. I. Creation to Moses. Yol. II. Moses to the Judges. Yol. in. Samsori 
to Solomon. Yol. lY. Rehoboam to HezeKJah. with the Oontemporarjr 
Prophets. Yol. Y. Manasseh to Zedekiah, with tho Oontempontnr Prophets. 
Yol. YI. The Exile to Malachl. 

< It la a boon to read the Bible by theae volumea. • • . Ho haa a parad no palna to make ht« worf^ 
level with the timea.'— Guardian. 



GEIKIE'S LIFE AND WORDS OF GHRIST. 

C ABI N ET EDITION, uniform with * Hours with the Bihle.' 2 vols., 12s. 
CHEAP EDITION, without the Notss. 7s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. With BUU17 | The ENGLISH REFORMATION. Croim Sro. 3a. Scf. 

Oluitnttiona. Crown 8to, 3a. 6d. j ENTERING on LIFE. ▲ Book for Tonng Man. Cto#n 

LANDMARKS of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, j Sro. 2a. Sd. ^ 

Crown 8to, 3a. Sd. | The PRECIOUS PROMISES. Crown 8to. 2s. 



LONGMANS, GBEEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombaj. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 



TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOOIBTY (for weaklr ezohanga 
of Books at tho houiaa of Bubtcribars) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 



COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
fromTWO GUINEAS perannu/n 

N.B.— Two or Thrae Faenda maj UNITS IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thna laasan the Ooalof Otetiaca* 



Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Froipectuaea aad Monthly Liata of Booka gratis and poat^ftae. 



SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

NOW OFFERED AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 

(100 Psges) 
Sent gratis and post free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS In TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also Nmr and 
Surplus Copies of French, German, Italiltn, and Spanish Books. 



MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. Limited, 

80-34, Niw Ox9^&D Stbxet ; 241, Bbohpton Boad, S.W. i 4JS, Quisn Viotoau Str«sT| mJ^ 
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MB, G. T. CONOBBVE'S 
WOBff ON 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
In wbioh an dttaiUd 
T^ CMMt. Sraptons, ProfrresB, and SaooMifnl 
TihtBtnt ol this Sooorve of Bnvland.—With nearly 

7oar Haadrad Oaaaa of Cora. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHBfA, BBONCHITIS.&c.. &c. 

Th4 Book iDiU he nnt pout /r$$ far ONE daiLLIHQ, by 

th$ Author ^ Cootnhe Lodge, Pechham, Londoit, 8.B, 

HACKBBAY HOTEL 

(TBMPBaAVCB), 

TACUa TEE BMITI8B UUBEUU, 
(IBEAT BdSSELL 8TBEET, LONDON. 

Tbianawlj-araatad and oommodioai Hotel will, it is 
beharad, maat tha raquiramanta of tho«e who daaira 
all tha oonraniaBoat and adrantairaa of tha larger 
modern Uoenaed hotela at modarata ohargafl. 

PaaaoBfar lift. Xlectlio light in all rooms. Bath- 
loomaon arery floor. 

SpaoionB Dining, Drawimr, Writing, Beading and 
Bmoking Boons. Ail Flbora Fireproof. Perfeot Sani- 
totion. Niffht Porter. 

F«*U Twijfomd T—txmMiuiHeyoei free on ArtT^icntwn. 

TBLB«BAraiG ADDasss: 'Thackeray, London.* 

Proprietor- J. TBU8LOVE. 

-J 

PAX AMOBIS. 



As one who, driven landward bj tbe sea, 
Orer ribbed flats of endless barren shore, 
Comes saddenl J where two long hedgerows 

poor 
Encroaching emerald (where the stndions 

bee—} 
Oqstodian of an opiate gramarye — 
Cons in small majors his unwritten lore) 
And stretched at ease, is straightway vexed 

no more 
With moon-led waters crying to be free. 

So fared I by the anstere ways of Time, 
£ver» becaose the Present cannot last, 
Making forced marches toward the Fntore's 

prime, 
Thmst onward by the all-invading Past : 
So, now that I am come unto thine arms, 
Hath thy love pat to sleep my seal's 

alarms. 

Geobob Knioht. 



TABLE TALK. 



Anontmitt is the rale of the new joamal 
Literature, whose advent we welcome this 
week. Bat the rule is broken in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. 
Budyard Kipling. The latter contribates 
a poem on 'White Horses,' in which the 
following verse occnrs :— 

We breathe about their cradles. 

We race their babes ashore. 
We snuff against their thresholds. 

We nuzsle at their door — 
By day with stampiug coursers. 

By night in whinnying droves. 
Creep up the wild white horses. 

To call them from their loves. 



excellent show be has made in his first 
number of Literature, 



From previous deliverances of Mr. 
Birrell, we have learnt his antagonistic 
attitude towards reviewers. But we notice 
that quite lately he has overcome his re- 
pugnance to the craft of literary criticism 
■nfficiently to indulge in it in the columns 
of a weekly contemporary. And here he 
is again inditing a * colloquy ' on criticism, 
which does not amoant to much, being 
chiefly concerned with the difficulties of 
reviewers, which, in all conscience, are 
many and great enough. At any rate, it is 
gratifying to see Mr. Birrell assenting to 
the existence of reviewers and of this new 
wview. We congratulate Mr, Traill on the 



Mr. Richard Le Gkillienne's new version 
of the ' Bubaiyat of Omar Khayykm,' which 
Mr. Grant Bichards will publish in a day 
or two, is intended to supplement rather 
than to compete with Fitzgerald's version, 
and the following extract, from Mr. 
Le Gallienne's preface will show that he is 
by no means disinclined to give to Fitz- 
gerald the honour which is his due : 

Probably the original rose of Omar was, so 
to speak, never a rose at all, bat only the 
petals towards the making of a rose ; and per- 
haps Fittgerald did not so much bring Omar's 
rose to bloom again as make it bloom for the 
first time. The petals came from Persia, but 
it was an English msgician who charmed 
them into an English Bose. Well, out of the 
hoard of wine-stained rose-leaves, Fitzgerald 
made his wonderful Bose of the Hundred and 
One Petals — purple rose incomparable for 
glory and perfume. He had chosen many of 
the richest petals, but he bad left behind 
many, and it is chiefly of these that I have 
made my little yellow rose. 

The Burke Centenary is to be celebrated 
in Dublin next month. A meeting has 
been initiated by the National Literary 
Society and supported by other literary 
and educational Dodies. 



The Argonauts, as a literary clnb formed 
last year, with its headquarters in Bond- 
street, is called, have instituted 'Private 
Yiew Teas,' which are held on Saturday 
afternoons, for the convenience of visitors 
to picture galleries or theatres. Among 
those present at the first of these functions 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
' Helen Mathers,' ' Iota,' Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell, Miss Yiolet Hunt, Mrs. Bram Stoker, 
Mr. Trevor Battye, Sir A. Blomfield, Miss 
Arabella Kenealy, and others. 

A 'Kodak' Exhibition has been opened 
at the New Gallery in the interests of 
the Eastman Photographic Materials Com- 
pany, Ltd. Its object is ' to show the increas- 
ing extent and importance, and the distinc- 
tive qualities and advantages of film photo- 
graphy.' One room is occupied with a 
number of enlargements from photographs 
by well-known exhibitors, another gives the 
result of a large Kodak film picture com- 

Setition, while a third and fourth are 
evoted to technical exhibits. 



The Boxburghe Press has just been in- 
corporated as a limited company, with Mr. 
Chas. F. Bideal as governing director. 

In an illustrated interview in The Young 
Man Mr. Max Pemberton confesses that in 
the first year his literary earnings did not 
amount to more than £50, in the second year 
he made ^^e times the amount, then he got 
up to £400 a year, and after that his pro- 
gress was very slow until he had published 
a book. 

Mrs. Stevenson, the widow of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, has gone to San Fran- 
cisco, with a view of taking up her resi- 
dence permanently in the United States. 

The situation in Cuba is likely to come 
home to us with the brutal murder there of 
Mr. Frederick Hughes, special correspon- 
dent. To its current number Black 



and White has a special iflostrated 
supplement showing the unfortunate gentle- 
man astride his pony, with some reminis- 
cencea of Mr. Hughes in the Sondan, by 
Mr. Sheldon. Mr. Hughes seems to have 
had an iron oonstitntion, and, unlike some 
of his colleagues, who apparentiy take 
mountains of luggage with them to the 
Soudan, he 'traveUed light,' his baggage 
consisting mainly of his camera, chemics^ 
and plates. 'Half the time,' says Mr. 
Sheldon, ' he had no shelter, and he seemed 
to be quite content as long as he had a 
native bed on which to lie, and a blanket 
to cover him. He did not associate muoh 
with the other correspondents, his best 
chums being the "Tommies." But he was 
evidentiy a right good fellow, aU the same, 
for it is relat^ that he used to ride a dis- 
tance of twenty miles back to the tele- 
graphic stations for the other corre« 
spondents with their dispatches.' 

'Mrs. Oliphant and Her Rivals' is tbe 
titie and subject of a paper in The Seottiih 
Eeview, the writer of wluoh describes him- 
self (or herself) as an old personal friend. 

We learn through The Daily MaU corre- 
spondent that Mr. Savage Lsjidor has not 
the mortification of losing the results of bis 
labours to add to his other troubles. Hit 
diary, drawings, and max>s were saved 
intact, and will doubtiess furnish a thril- 
ling story in due season. 

Two yolumes of the ' Poems of ThbmM 
Hood,' edited by Canon Ainger, appear in 
Macmillaa's ' Everdey Series.' Each givei 
a different portrait of the man who con- 
verted punning into a fine art The editor 
supplies a memoir of seventy pages. He 
regards as ' probably the most pathetic pan 
in the language' the stanza from *Tbe 
Song of the Shirt': 

While underneath the eaves 
The brsoding swallows cling, 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 

One volume is given to the serious and one 
to the humorous yerse. There has been 
judicious selection. We (question if Hood's 
poeti7 has ever appeared in a more inrit- 
ing form. 

Two bijou volumes of ' Waverley ' start 
the 'Temple' edition of Scott's norel^ 
published by J. M. Dent and Co. The clear 
type, printed on a thin opaque paper, is miT 
and pleasant to read, while the soft ' feel ' of 
the leather covers is luxury itself. A 
medallion portrait of Scott is the frontis- 
piece of the first volume, while a mmiatnrs 
drawing of Melrose Abbey, by Herbert 
Railton, adorns the second. The edition is 
to consist of forty-eight volumes, with forty 
topographical frontispieces by Mr. ^^^ 
and eight poi-traits. It is an ideal pocket 
edition. 

The second volume of the new Bohn'i 
' Standard Library ' edition of the projs 
works of Jonathan Swift contoins tbe 
' Journal to Stella, 1710-13.' Twenty;fiTe<rf 
the letters to SteUa stUl exist in MS., ana 
these have been very carefully examined oy 
Mr. Temple Scott, who gives the text sofsr 
as this can be deciphered.' One of the 
faded and time-otained MS. letters is wprj- 
duced in facsimile, with the seal sad ««- 
dress, 'To Mrs. Dingley, att her lodgingi 
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oferagunst St. Mary's Ohnreh, near Oapel 
Street, Ireland, Dublin.' The f rantinpieoe 
ii an etching of Esther Johnson (Stella), 
firom a picture in the possession of Sir 
f.B.FaIkiner. 



The BivaZ is the title of a nevr penny 
weekly of the Tit-Bii$ order, which is 
hanehed this month by the Aldine Fab* 
lisbing Company. 

Another publication that first sees 
the light this month will be The Quills 
drivert a monthly chap-book of ' uncon^en- 
tional current literary announcements, 
criticiBms, and reviews.' It is conducted by 
Mr. Charles F. Rideal, and has a unique 
featore of allowing books to be reviewed oy 
ihdr aothoi-B. It is published by the Box- 
krghe Press. 

Ketcher^s famous play. The Faithful 
Shepherdess, is issued this week, with a 
preface, notes, and glossary by Mr. F. W. 
Moorman, in Messrs. J. M. Dent and Oo.'s 
'Temple Dramatists' series. An etching 
of Itoont Olympus is given by way of a 
frontispiece. 

The Tempest^ which will be represented 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society at the 
Mansion House next Tuesday evening, 
will be repeated in the Hall of the 
Worshipfal Company of Qoldsmiths on 
Saturday afternoon, November 13, at four 
o'clock, by permission of the Court of 
the Company. The play will be acted as a 
court masque, bein^ the manner in which 
it was in all probability given before James 
L at Whitenall, and the designs for the 
coetames have been taken from an old 
loasqae of that date. 

Mr. John Milne hps in the press, for 
early publication, * Saint Forth : The Woo- 
ing of Dolly Pentreath,' a novel by Mr. J. 
Heniy Harris. The scene is laid in Corn- 
eal]/ and the tale deals mainly with those 
Bimpler forms of domestic and idyllic life 
which still survive in some of the almost 
unknown parts of the Duchy, beyond 
the reach of railways or fin^de-siecle in- 
fluences. 



byDr. Samuel Harden Church, with original 
illustrations by Mr. A. Q, Beinhart. Save for 
the mighty figure that dominates the last 
chapters, this novel is wholly a romance, 
dealing with the most misunderstood inci- 
dent in the Commonwealth period, the 
invasion of Ireland by the Parliamentary 
Army in 164i9. The author, who published 
some three years a^o a 'Life of Oliver 
Cromwell,' has desired to give further 
elucidation to that subject by means of this 
histonoal romance. 



Mr. Grant Richards has ready for publi- 
cation a work on which Mr. Grant Allen 
has been engaged, on and off, ever since he 
left Oxford. It is 'The Evolution of the 
Idea of God : an Enquii^ into the Origins 
of Religions,' and has m its subject and 
treatment much in common with Mr. J. G. 
Frazer's 'The Golden Bough.' The greater 
part of the volume is entirely new, but 
certain chapters have appeared as review 
articles in the ForlrUghtly and Contemporary 
Eevieioe, 



A new novel by Mr. S. J. Adair Fitz- 
Gerald, entitled 'Fame, the Fiddler,' is 
annonnced for publication early next month 
hy Messrs. Lawrence Greening and Co. 

The Fine Art Society, of 148, New Bond- 
street, London, will exhibit a collection of 
autograph letters and literary manuscripts 
of a very comprehensive and complete 
lind, the examples extending over a period 
of 400 years, and including the most famous 
names in history. In many cases not 
merely single letters mU be shown, but 
Tolnmes of letters, as, for instance, those 
of Tasso, Locke, Sterne, Pope, Johnson, 
and Shellev. Amongst the original manu- 
jcripte will be Keats' 'Endymion ' and 
*Lamia,' and others from the hands of Sir 
Walter Scott, Southey, Moore, Goldsmith, 
and Gowper. The autograph letters include 
8e?er»l of Robert Bums (of unusual im- 
portance), Evelyn. Richardson, Voltaire, 
Booseeau, Byron, Boswell, Lamb, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. 

Messrs. 0. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly 
Wiblith 'John Marmaduke: a Romance o'f 
the English Invasion of Ireland in 1649,' 



Messrs. Lawrence Greening and Co. have 
been appointed publishers of the new maga- 
zine EurehcL. 



published documents in the possession of 
Lis family, has been edited by Sir ll^illiam 
R. Anson, Warden of All Souls' Collese, 
Oxford, for early publication by Mr. Jonn 
Murray. 

Mrs. Rohlfs, the author of 'The Leaven- 
worth Case,' has written a new detective 
story, 'Lost Man's Lane,' which will be 

£ublished for her at an early date by 
[eesrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



The Third Supplement to Fletcher and 
Poole's 'Index to Periodical Literature,' 
1892-97, will be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. early next 
month. 

Messrs. Macmillan' and Co. have just 
brought out a third and enlarged edition of 
'Evil and Evolution/ by the author of 
' The Social Horizon.' We reviewed the 
first edition of this book last February. In 
his preface to the new issue the author 
gays :—' Most of the critics of the first 
edition of this book seem to be agreed that 
its argument is incomplete, and some of 
them say that its incompleteness practi- 
cally leaves the matter it deals with pre- 
cisely where it was.' Of course, the author 
does not agree with them, but as so many 
of them seem to insist upon it that in its 
original form the book was defective and 
inconclusive, he has, in three additional 
chapters, endeavoured to meet their objec- 
tions and answer their questions. 

' Flora Macdonald the Maid of Skye,' a 
Romance of the '4&, by Mr. J. G<>rdon 
Phillips, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co. 

The Bishop of Rochester has written a 
preface to the facsimile of the first edition 
of Keble's 'Christian Tear,' which Mr. 
Elliot Stock is about to publish. 

The second volume of the reprint of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin's ' Adventure Beries ' will be 
Robert Drury's ' Journal ' during fifteen 
years' captivity in Madagascar. An intro- 
duction by Captain Pasfield Oliver precedes 
the volume. 

Jerusalem is as good as any other place 
to go to from London at this time of the 
year; but there may be other attractions 
which have drawn Mr. Robert Barr in 
Mr. Zangwill's track. 

* The Autobiography and Political Corre- 
spondence of Augustus Henry, Third Duke 
of Grafton/ prepared from hitherto nn« 



The Library Association held its 
twentieth annual meetings at the Society 
of Arts rooms last week with Mr. Henrr R. 
Tedder in the chair. Mr. Sidney Webb 
read a paper on 'The Function of the 
Public Library in respect of Political 
Science; with some Particulars of the 
British Librarr of Political Science,' and 
Mr. Joseph Gilbert spoke on ' Fiction t 
Some Hard Facts About It.' The pro- 
ceedings oonduded with the usual dimmer 
at the Hotel Cecil. 



Mr. John Murray has in the press a new 
work hr the Rev. Charles Gore, entitled 
*An Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians.' 

The Roxburghe Press will shortly issue 
' The Crime of Vivian Carr/ a novel by 
C. Gordon Winter (Jean de Nezailles). 

In Mr. John Murray's list of forthcoming 
works we note ' The Life and Letters of the 
Rev. John Bacchus Dykes, M. A., Mus. Doc., 
Late Yicar of St. Oswald's, Durham.* 
Edited by the Rev. Joseph T. Fowler, Yice- 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
As the composer of fift^-five of the hymn- 
tunes which are found in ' Hymns Ancient 
and Modem/ and of upwards of two 
hundred others which are frequently used 
in churches and chapels. Dr. Dykes has 
given a powerful impulse to the reli^ous 
fife of this country. The same spiritual 
insight which is shown in his musical com- 
positions was displayed in his letters on 
the trials and diffieulties of religious life. 

The current Quarterly has one of its 
characteristic articles on ' Minor Poets.' It 
deals in thirty-four pag^s with seventeen 
poets, an average of twopages. per noet. 
The favoured few are Kipling, Gilbert 
C Bab Ballads '), Robert Bridges, William 
Watson, Sir Edwin Arnold, Austin Dobson, 
Andrew Lan^, Francis Thompson, John 
Davidson, Riohard Le G>allienne, AUct 
Meynell, W. E. Henley, H. D. Traill, Ashby 
Sterry, G. R. Sims, and, last of all, Alfred 
Austin. In five instances The Quarterly 
finds ' not an immensity but a true intensity 
of Ulent/ Mr. Watson and Mr. Le Galli. 
enne are treated with the scantiest mercy. 

The ' Ian Madaren Tear-Book,' consist- 
ing of daily readings from the works of the 
Rev. John Watson, D.D., as well as 'The 
Ian Maclaren Kalendar/ are announced for 
immediate issue b^ Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. The distinguished novelist is 
also one of many contributors to a series of 
letters to ministers, which the same- 
firm publish this week in a volume entitled 
'The Clerical Life.' 



Captain James, the editor of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul's series of military handbooks 
styled 'The Wolseley Series/ is seeing 
through the press fi new vQlome enUtteo 
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* IkidiAn Frontier Warfare.' The author is 
Major iAr, J. Yoimg^tnbaad, of the Corps 
of Guides, and the author of some import- 
ant works of travdl in Oentral Asia. 



The Marquis of Bute is bringing out 
throuffh Messrs. Blackwood and Sons 
a hook on ' The Arms of the Boyai and 
Parliamentary Burghs of Scotland/ which 
will be illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 
Of the limited edtion printed, only two 
hundred oopiea will be offered for sale. The 
same publ ishers also announce a volume deal- 
ing with ' The Highlands in 174^/ based on 
material in the J^ing's Collection manu- 
soripta. Mr. Andrew Lang is contributing 
an introduction and notes to the latter 
wprk. 



Mr. Clark Busseli's well-known story, 
' The Wreck of the Groavenor,* is about to 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marstoq;!, imd Co, in a sixpenny edition, 
uniform with their recent issue oE * Lorpa 
Doone,' which has met witkso much success. 
Another book from the pen of Mr. Clark 
Bussell, on the eve of publication by Mr. 
Jlimes Bowden, is entitled ' Pictures from 
the Life of Nelson.' Besides some full- 
page illustrations of the most striking 
events of our great naval hero's career, it 
contains a photogravure portrait of Nelson 
after the famous Hoppner picture. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. are 
preparing to publish 'Industrial De- 
mocracy, the joint work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, in two volumes, late next 
month or early in Deoember. 

At a meeting of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Whitby last week it was 
proposed to erect a memorial to Caedmon, 
'the first English poet,' on Abbey-hiU. The 
proposal was. favourably received, and an 
endeiirour will be made to carry it out. 

■ A new English version of Zola's 
' L'Assommoir,' translated by Mr. Ernest A. 
Vizetelly, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, under the title 
of ^ The Dramshop.' 

Duckworth and Co. is the style and title 
of a new publishing firm, which is now in 
process of formation by Mr. Gerald Duck- 
worth and another. Mr. Duckworth, who 
is severing his connection with Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Co. in consequence of his new 
eoterprise, is a st^son of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 

Messrs. Morgan and Scott are about to 

Siblish another volume by the Bev. F. B. 
eyer, B. A, entitled ' Paul : a Servant of 
Jesus Christ.' 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme- 
diately a second edition of Miss Mary 
Cowden-Clarke*s autobiographic sketch, 
' My Long Life.' We are not surprised, for 
Miss Cowden-Clarkecan remember Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and how Keats looked 
when he watched her father^ Yincent 
Novello, playing the organ. 

Next week Mr. Grant Bichards will issue 
Dr. Louis WsJdstein's 'The Subconscious 
Self and its Belation to Education and 
Health.' Dr. Waldstein is an investigator 
at first hand of psvchio phenomena, and he 
has here attempted to explain many of them 



as due to the underlying s^lf of whose 
impressions the memory retains no record. 
He goes on to show how important a faotor 
these fundamental impressions are in the 
problems of education and mental and 
physical health. 



It is not generally known that 'Deas 
Cromarty * is Mrs. Robert Watson, wife of 
a U.P. minister at Aberdeen, and that her 
husband is also an author, and has colla- 
borated with her, besides contributing 
Inuoh to the ' Expositor's Bible. ' 



Messrs. Methuen and Co. will publish 
in a few days 'A Short History of the 
Royal Navy,' from early times to 1660. 
The author, Mr. David Hannay, aims at 
giving an account of the growth of the 
service, of the part the Navy has played in 
the development of the Empire, and of its 
inner life. The book will be completed in 
a second volume. The same publishers 
will issue very shortly a new book, entitled 
• Traits and Confidences,' by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, whose Irish stories, ' Hurrish ' and 
' Maelcho/ are well known. 



A new edition — ^the fifth — of Professor 
Saintsbury's ' Short History of French 
Literature ' is nearly ready for publication 
at the Clarendon Press. The book has 
been revised throughout, and the section on 
the nineteenth century has been practically 
re- written, and very much enlarged. 



When Dean Stanley, in the early forties, 
quoted a line of Tennyson in a prize poem, 
the Professor of Poetry remarked, ' Shakes- 
peare, I suppose.' A parallel incident is 
related by Mr. Andrew Lang, in an article 
on Tennyson in Longmans' Magazine, Mr. 
Lang quoted Swinburne in a Latin college 
essay at Balliol, about 1866 : ' Poeta ille 
noster.' ' Milton? ' said Mr. T. H. Green, 
who had been at Balliol with the author 
really cited. 



Mr. Lang says be had only once a chance 
of a few words with Q^ennyson, ' and then 
was in such terror of boring him and such 
general alarm that X modestly pleaded 
guilty (in reply to his question) of being 
•*the author of Theocritus." Probably,' 
he adds, 'strangers who met Tennyson 
luaally either gushed or were dumb.' 



In America small travelling theatrical 
companies are known as ' Bam Stormers,' 
and Mrs. C. N. Williamson, in her new 
novel with that title, gives the strange ex- 
periences of an English girl in such a com- 
pany. The book is shortly to be published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 



' Rita's ' new novel will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 
under the title of ' The Sinner.' 



The * Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth,' 
edited in two volumes by William Kni^t, 
follow naturallj the eight volumes of the 
poems of her Laureate brother in Mac- 
millan and Co.'s ' Eversley ' series. 
Dorothy shared all William's keenness of 
obeervsUion, his solemn delight in nature, 
and much of his gift of stiyto. Truljr 



WcHrdsworthian are snob entries as tius ia 
the 17d8 Alfoxden Journal : 

I was much amused with the busyaeii of 
a pair of stonechats] their restless voicei m 
they skimmed along tbe water, foUowingesoh 
other, their shadows under them, and their 
returning back to the stones on the shore, 
chirping with the same unwearied voice. 
. . . Bydale was very beautiful, with spear, 
shaped streaks of polished steel. Grasmere 
very solemn in the last glimpse of twilight. 
It calls home the heart to quietness. I had 
been very melancholy. In my walk back I 
had many of my saddest thoughts, andl oodd 
not keep the tears within me. 
The reminiscences of tours on the Conti- 
nent and in Scotland with William are 
charmingly written, and are well worth 
reading for their own sake, apart from tfadr 
illustration of the character and habits of 
the poet. The portrait of Dorothy, in the 
first volume, is that of a beautiful old lady. 
The second volume reproduces Margaret 
Gillies's portrait of William Wordsworth. 



Some of the most interesting letters m 
Mrs. Oliphant's 'Annals of a PublisMng 
Hoase ' are those that passed between Mr. 
Blackwood, the founder of 'Maga,' and 
Professor Wilson, one of his principal 
contributors. Wilson several times brought 
the threat of a libel action on his pubHsher; 
Leigh Hunt twice put Wilson into a 
ferment by such a threat ; but that was 
nothing to the state of mind produced by 
a threat from a hot-headed Irish sqnire 
called Martin, who had been called 'a 
jackass ' in the magazine. Unfortunately, 
the immediate context of this allusion was 
an intemperate and monstrous attack on 
Wordsworth. The article was of conrse 
anonymous, and Wilson, who had recently 
been on visiting terms with Wordsworth, 
was terrified out of his wits lest his name 
as the writer should come out in the libel 
action. He describes his mental condition 
to his publisher in terms that might bsTO 
brought tears to the eyes of his victim: 

On reading your enclosures I was seized 
with a trembling and shivering fit, and was 
deadly sick for some hours. I am somewhat 
better, and in bed, whence I now write. .... 
To own that article is for a thousand reasoni 
impossible. It would involve me in Hm 
abhorrent to my nature. I would rather die 
this evening. . . . Were I to go to 
London it would be to throw myself into the 
Thames. ... If I must avow myself I 
will not survive it. 

The difficulty was got over by the insertion 
in the next issue of ' Maga of an ahnost 
fulsomely laudatory article on Martin, and 
a declaration that the views expressed 
about Wordsworth were all by way of joka 

A oontemporar J calculates concerning s 
recent novel, of which a hundred thousand 
copies are now in circulation, and which 
was sent out uncut, that * 25,000 preoiow 
hours of the public time have necessarily 
be«a occupied in the profitless work of 
outt ng the pages of that one book alone, 
while the bookbinders guillotine wonld 
have done the wo^l^ in a fiftieth part of the 
time. And tw bookbinder would hsTe 
been earning his living.' This argnment 
applies better to readers who are also earn- 
ing their living by the book than to those 
who are reading for pleasure. What 
American essayist was it who dwelt at 
length on the feelings of pleasnrsWe 
expectation which attend the judioiow «>• 
of tbepa2>er-bufer 
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OBITUABT. 



Wb regret ia reoord the death, at' the ripe 
ig« o£ 7d^ of Mr. Faancis Tubneb Fajl- 
eBiYK„ one of the most oaltured students of 
Aigllsh literature. His first eventful pabli- 
estioQ was ' Idjlls and Sones,' in 1854 ; ' The 
Goldan Treasury of English Songs,' ap- 
p^u«d seren years later; this was followed 
br' Essays on Art,* editions of the poems 
of Spott, Wordsworth, Keats, Herrick, and 
Tsanjson, 'The Treasury of Sacred Song/ 
*Tbe Children's Treasury,' ' Preoiosa,' and 
'Three Fine Days* Entertainments at 
Weniworth Grange.' His great work is, 
ondoabiedlyj 'The Golden Treasury,* the 
Booond series ol which, jtist published by 
liners. Maomilla^ and Co., brings the 
Bolsetion of lyrical poetry down as nearly 
M pesstble to our own time. Mr. Palgrave 
tsooeeded Professor J. Shaup as Professor 
<A Poetry to the Oxford University, and 
iMld the po#t until two years ago. 

Dr. JoHK Stouohtok* the author of a 
Till Htimber of theologioal works, died at 
Sriine hatk Sunday in his 90th year. Dr. 
8l0a|^it, who hailed from Norwich, 
ttmd life in a lawyer*s office, but he aban- 
dMed this at an early aee for the ministry. 
Hit greatest work is, perhaps, the * Ecclesi- 
iHittd History of England,' which is 
etttprised in eight Toiumes altogether; 
but his biographical studies, entitled 
* Spiritual Heroes/ and his ' Lives ' of such 
nsn as Penn, Wilberforce, and Howard are 
so less iinportant. Other of his works are 
'Golden Legends,' ' Ages of Ohristendom,' 
'UfhiB of the World,' *FootprinU of 
Ibhan Reformers,' 'Spanish Beformers,' 
'Homes and Haunts of Luther,' and 
'Shadows and Echoes of Old London.' 

Fehrs comes from Brussels that Mme. 
1TOU8TB OoxTVBBUB, who, as 'Tasma,'was 
one of the foremost of the rising and 
iafloential Rchool of Australian novelists, 
Mt there on Saturday last. Mme. Opuvreur, 
^was acting as T^ Times correspondent 
t( tbe time of ner death, was bom at High- 
gate between forty and fifty years ago, and 
WM taken to Hobart in her childhood by 
to father. Her pseudonym is a shortening 
ol Tasmania, where her early life was 
Wat Her maiden name was Jessie 
Boybers. At the age of eighteen she 
Jtoiried a Mr. Fraser, but the nnion was 
miforttinate, and after obtaining a divorce 
•he married Mr. Auguste Couvreur, whose 
ftath took place three years ago. 'Tasma's' 
^'ttklstoo recent and too well-known to 
Med any detailed reference. Much of it 
ooQsisted of short, complete stories, 
J*Jtohes and papers in the periodical prees, 
both heire and abroad, but there is a round 
^fiwn. of Volumes of fiction standing to her 
f^t in the catalogues of the circulating 
libraries. 

.Mr. JABncs Thomas Vizetellt, senior 
nwmber of the well-known family of authors 
^d publishers bearing that name, died at 
nADnpton Wick last week in his eightieth 
J^r. Mr. Vizetelly assisted in founding 
pe Ficiorial Times, and was largely 
ttterested in city and financial journalism. 
. Xr. Alybbo Owbb Lbggs, well known 
« literary circles, died last week in his 
^d year. Mr. Le^e was at one time 
^g^sd at Mudie's Library. Since then 
bj MS travelled considerably in Oanada, 
>MwiM a prominent member of the Man- 



chester Literary Club. His published 
works are * Manslaughter,' * The Growth of 
the Temporal Power of the Pa^oy,' 
•Pius IX.,' 'The Unpopular King 
Bichard III.,' ' A Life of Consecration,' and 
\Sunny Manitoba.' 

The death is announced of Mr. William 
B088ITBB, one of the founders of the 
South London Working Men's College and 
of the first free library in South London, 
and well known as an author, critic, and 
lecturer. Amoi^pst his works is a popular 
illustrated * Dictionary of Scientific Terms.' 

We have also to record the deaths of Mr. 
William Hobsok, the proprietor and 
editor of The Derbyshire Advertiser, in his 
73rd year ; of Mr. Samubl E. Mowbbat, 
member of the well-known Oxford firm of 
publishers, by misadventure; of Mr. 
f*BAV€i8 Hbwitt, the proprietor of the 
Ijeioester Daily Fosi, Daily Mercury, and 
ChronicUf in his 65th year; and of Mr. 
AiiBBBD J. Caldicott, prindpal of the 
London College of Music, and a well-known 
composer, in his 55th year. 



OILS AT THB INSTITUTE. 



Thb members of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Ck>loars are to be congratulated on the 
brilUancy of their autamn show, and also on 
the artistic way in which they have hung 
their fine collection of pictures. Never before 
do we remember to have seen so pleasing and 
harmonious an arrangement of colour on the 
gallery walls, and so effective a result of 
careful picture building. It is matter of 
thankfulness that the scheme of hanging the 
contributions of each artist in a group has 
been abandoned in favour of a more artistic 
method. Classification is a very proper thing 
in a science museum, but in a picture gallery 
there are other and more important matters 
to be considered. 

Another creditable feature in this year's 
arrangement is the more equal distribution 
of good pictures throughout the rooms. For 
some time past there has been observable a 
tendency to make the middle room a sort of 
salon carrd to which the best pictures gravi- 
tated. But as this room, is structurally less 
suitable to the display of large works than 
the east gallery, the visitors to the present 
show will notice with satisfaction that 
many of the large and important pictures are 
shown to advantage in the long gallery. In 
the first room, Mr. Leslie Thomson's picture 
of ' Skerries ' commands attention and admi- 
ration. The delicate scheme of colour is 
beautifully rendered, and the longer one 
looks at the canvas the farther one seems to 
see into the picture. Close by hangs 
another fine landscape by the late 
Mr. T. Hope M'Lachlan. It is en- 
titled 'Evening Quiet.' On the opposite 
wall hangs a bold and capable painting of 
• The Keep, Holy Island,' by Mr. J. L. Picker- 
ing. Mr. T. B. Kenniogton's ' Cephalus and 
Procris,' a large picture on Leightonesque 
line?, occupies the centre of the long wall. 
In its neighbourhood bang Mr. 8. J. Solomon's 
'Gabrielle'' and Mr. St Qeorge Hare's 
'Butterflies,' both strong and workmanlike 
productions. 'Gabrielle' is a fair-skinned, 
fair-haired girl in peasant costume, and 
' Butterflies ' depicts the pursuer, a pretty 
child in sumptuous white satin frock, as well 
as the pursued. Mr. Walter Langley, I^I.^ 



sends a half-length picture of 'An Old 
Fisherman,' put in in his usual charming 
stjle; Mr. Hugh Garter's 'Old Highland 
Woman,' on the opposite wall, would make a 
good companion to it. 

•A Nymph of the Shore,' by Mr. Qeorge 
Wetherbee, B.L, is one of the best pictures 
in the middle room, where also hangs the 
President's contribution, entitled ' Best.' It 
is a figure of a girl in classic costume seated 
under a tree. In the background is the lake 
from which she has come to draw water. Mr. 
Arthur Hacker, A.B.A, sends a small piotore 
of a Burne-Jonesian woman, entitled 'La 
Cigale/ and on the same wall hangs a sketch 
of ' Egyptian Indigo Dyers,' by Mr. John S. 
Sargent, B. A Several of the lands<»pes hers 
are very good, among others, Mr. Adrian 
Stokes's 'On a Hillside,' Mr. F. G. 
Cotmsn's ' A Homestead on a Norfolk Marsh.' 
and Mr. Walter Osborne's 'A Oonnemara 
ViUage.' Mr. A. P. Peppercorn's 'The Solent 
near Yarmouth,' is full of atmosphere. Other 

Sictures worthy of the visitor's notice are 
[r. Harry Van Der Weyden's 'Etaples,' Mr. 
James HUrs 'Goathland Moor.' Mr. Sidney 
Moore's ' Breesy,' and Mr. Thome Waite's 
'Cart Horses.' 

The east gallery is, as we have said, rich 
in interest. Mr. Hope M'Lachlan's ' At Shut 
of Eve ' hangs between the doors, in the near 
neighbourhood of 'A Study,' by Mr. G. F. 
WatU, B.A. It is a picture of a girl's head 
and shoulders done in his earlier manner. 
Miss Anna Nordgren sends a characteristic 
little picture of 'A Brittany Interior,' and 
Mr. Arthur Barrington, B.L, sends as his 
single contribution a pleasin«r» low-toned 
picture called 'Maternity.' The centre of 
the east wall is held by Mr. Henry Stock's 
picture of ' The Humiliation,' in which the 
Christ, arrayed in mock semblance of realty* • 
is surrounded by brutalised {aces typify* 
ing the ' fat bulls of Bashan,' men- 
tioned in the Psalms. The picture, though 
not entirely satisfactory, is valuable as 
exercising poetic imagination. The de- 
jected and enduring air of the central figure 
is admirably rendered, and the whole spirit of 
the picture is devotional and reverent But 
it is a pity that the faces chosen to repre- 
sent the deriding nation should be so perilously 
like ordinary Japanese masks. The dignity 
of the conception suffers from the associa- 
taon. Mr. W. Llewellyn's * Silver Light' is a 
charming study of a breaking wave. Mr. 
St. George Hare's rendering of 'The Sea 
People ' embodies a quaint and novel conceit. 
A mermaid — in this case, perhaps, more 
properly a mer-mother— is caressing her mer- 
baby at the brink of the waves. The subject 
affords ample opportunity for the flesh paint- 
ing in which this artist is so fortunate. So 
also does another smaller canvas, entitled ' A 
Dangerous PlayfsUow,' in which Bros has been 
unkind enough to wound the earth child who 
has rashly ventured to frolic with him. Mr. 
Bobert Allen's ' Starting for the Herring 
Fishery ' is one of the most admirable pic- 
tures in the collection, and one that most 
surely improves on acquaintance. The 
quality is good, the colour pleasing, and the 
composition excellent. Mn F. G. Cotman's 
picture of • A Bainy Sunset/ with a view of 
Wells Cathedral in the distance, is a flue piece 
of colouring, and shows to good advantage. 
Mr. Arthur Severn's ' Tea on the Thames ' is 
an interesting and true rendering of a 
beautiful effect too rarely seen. Mr. Brnest 
Parton's'When Mist Steak O'er the Land' 
should not be passed over, and the same 
remark applies to Mr. C. £. Johnson's ' An 
Autumn Afternoon ' and to Mr.Alf red Withers's 
two pictures of mill scenes. Mr. James 
Clark's picture of ' The Fountain ' should be 
noted for its rich and beautiful colouring and 
for the grace and charm of the flgurea. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS* 



Mb. David Hat Fleminq^s aim in writing 
thi9 Tolame, he informs us in his preface, 
'has been to state— fairly, briefly, and 
dearly — all the more important and more 
interesting events in Mary's life up to the 
date;of her flight into England/ But he 
marshals and arrays his facts more after 
the manner of a pitiless prosecuting counsel 
than of an impartial jadge. He has hard 
words to throw at Queen Mary's apologists, 
and in particular at two of her most recent 
and best known biographers — Father 
Stevenson and Mr. (now Sir John) Skelton. 
' It will be seen,' Mr. Fleming says, ' that 
the former has dimmed his great reputation 
as an historical student by prejudice, par- 
tiality, and perversion ; and that the latter 
not only rivals him in these faults, but is so 
reckless in matters of fact and so careless 
in quotation that no reliance can be placed 
on his statements, no weight on his 
opinions.' This passage is in the preface ; 
and turning to Mr. Fleming's very copious 
notes we find Father Stevenson accused in 
one place of making a quotation from Knox 
in such a way as to completely mi8repi*esent 
the Reformer's meaning : ' The learned 
Jesuit disarms suspicion by giving volume 
and page of Knox's history, and also by 
suppressing the three words — ^in thaire 
opinion — with which Knox finishes his 
sentence.' In another note Father Steven- 
son is charged with 'apparently wilful 
misrepresentation' by carefully suppressing 
dates. And Sir John Skelton, according 
to the views expressed by Mr. Fleming, 
appears to be even worse than ' the learned 
Jesuit.' 'He gives one garbled extract 
from Knox, another from the Register of 
the Frivy Council, and perverts a third from 
one of Oecil's letters. The last is worth 
looking at as an example of Mr. Skelton's 
ingenuity in manipulating State papers.' 

... 'In dealing with the Beforma- 
tion, Mr. Skelton does not by any means 
oonfine his misrepresentations to Knox.' 

. . . 'This' (a statement by Mr. 
Skelton), ' is only a harmless specimen of 
that writer's utter contempt for the best 
known and most thoroughly vouched facts.' 

. , . ' Has Mr. Skelton been drawing 
on a disordered imagination P ' There are 
many more of these flowers of speech 
scattered throughout Mr. Fleming's notes. 
He says with truth that ' if in recent years 
the Marian controversy has become much 
less acrimonious, it has also become so much 
more voluminous, that comparatively few 
readers can afford the requisite time to 
master a subject so intricate and of which 
nearly all the details have been keenly 
contested for three centuries.' Mr. Flem- 
ing's contribution to the controversy adds 
substantially to its voluminousness, and in 
no inconsideitible degree to its acrimony. 



The living writers whom he so uncompro- 
misingly assails will probably have a good 
deal to say in answer to his strictures. 
XJnfcil their view of Mr. Fleming and his 
facts is presented to the public, the 
generality of readers may be content to 
reserve their judgment on the controverted 
points dealt with in Mr. Fleming's notes. 



DIDBBOT'S MASTEBPIEGE.* 



* Marj Qae«n of Soots. Vrom her Birth to her 
Flight into Envland. Bj D«rid Haj Fleming. 
(Qo44erai)4Stooghto]^ 7s, 6d,) 



At last Thomas Carlyle's prediction has 
been fulfilled, and, thanks to Miss Sylvia 
Margaret Hill, we are now in possession of 
an English translation of a work which is 
regarded by literary experts as the finest 
performance among the books bequeathed 
to posterity by Diderot. Of this astonish- 
ing volume Carlyle said in the ' Miscellaneous 
Essays ' : ' One day it must also be trans- 
lated into English ; but it will require to be 
done by "head"; the common steam 
machinery [thus ran his contemptuous 
reference to the average translator] will not 
properly sufiSce for it.' Well, it is quite 
certain that Miss Hill's talents are notable 
enough to save her from being counted 
among those who produce flabby transla- 
tions at starvation prices for, as far as 
literary merit is concerned, unexacting 
masters ; but it is doubtful whether her 
merits would have been sufficient to satisfy 
Oarlyle had she happened to live in his 
times. The idea of a lady translating 
Bameau'i Nephew would probably have 
caused him to fulminate with vigour; and, 
indeed, we cannot help thinking that this 
task was a man's task, although we are 
fully prepared to acknowledge excellent 
points in Miss Hill's work. She should, 
however, have given us all or nothing, for 
such a book as Bameau*8 Nefphew is a docu- 
ment which ought not to be tampered with 
to suit the humour of Mrs. Grundy. More- 
over, some of the passages translated by 
Miss Hill are sufficiently i*emarkable in the 
matter of plain speaking, so much so that 
any drawing of tpe line after the printing 
of these parts seems strangely aA>itrary. 
Again, Miss Hill should have been far more 
particular in the small affairs of composi- 
tion. "What is she doing with such an 
inaccurate phrase as ' from whence ' P And 
why does she use 'like' when 'as' is re- 
quired P She may regard these things as 
of little moment. To us they prove 
obstacles to our enjoyment of the transla- 
tion. 

The history of Bameau^e Nephew is one 
of the strangest, and we may thank our 
stars profusely that the carelessness of 
Diderot in all matters pertaining to pub- 
lication did not result in the toUd loss of 
this brilliant piece of portraiture. Briefly 
told, the story of this book is as follows. 
It was probably written about 1770. In 1798 
NarjeoD, the friend to whom Diderot 
entrusted all his literary affairs, published 
the great man's works, thus waiting four- 
teen years after Diderot's death. Even 
then he did no more than utter a passing 
reference to Bameau^a Nephew, being 
moved in the direction of circumspection 
by the remembrance that there were still 
living several of the persons who were 
treated severely in the text. Fortunately 
a copy of the dialogue chanced to fall into 
the bands of Schiller, and he passed it on to 

* Bamsaa's Nephew. Translated by Sylria Mar* 
yaret HilU (Lonffmaiui, Qreeo, and Co« Si. 6d.) 



Goethe, who, immediately comprehending 
the value of the piece, forthwith set about 
translating it. In 1821 a person named 
Saur published in France a re-translatioa 
from Groethe without mentioning the 
process, thus causing readers to Mists 
themselves in the presence of the original 
Saur, however, did not enjoy himse& for 
long. He was eclipsed by Bri^re, who had 
haa access to a manuscript copy which, ai 
he publicly protested, had been put in hit 
hands by Diderot's daughter. In 1884 
there came before the world the edition of 
M. Toumenx, which was, to use the very 
words of Miss Hill in her preface, * as 
perfect as learning and faithful examination 
could make it.' It is lamentably true thsfc 
a masterpiece must suffer in the process <rf 
translation, and Diderot does not here 
stand forth as an exception to nrove ih» 
rule. Nevertheless, Hiss Hill has done 
much to deserve the gratitude of rsaden 
who for some reason or other fail to stndy 
Bameau^e Nephew in the French. A more 
splendidly-managed conversaUon does not^ 
we think* exist in literature. The oharaotar 
of the out-at-elbows, out-of-morsls raaetl 
asnd parasite is presented in a fashion as 
pitiless as it is brilliant. It is hardly 
possible to regard the portrait as altogether 
accurate. Diderot probably tampered with 
the negative, inventing lights and shades. 
This is our firm opinion, l>ut to bold it ia 
not to have a lessened enjoyment of what 
is unquestionably a masterpiece. 



EGCLESIASTICUS.* 



This volume is for English readers. II 
consists of a facsimile of part of the Hebrew 
MS., a short but lucid Freface, and then 
the text of the recovered fragment— abosi 
one-fifth of the book — translated into 
Eng^lish and ranged parallel with the 
Bevised Version of 1895. 

The interest of the fragment is twofold. 
It clears up obscurities of meaning foand 
in the LXX. — whence our A.V. and B.V. 
are translations — and, yet more important, 
in its bearing upon the literaiy analvaia of 
Oanonical Scriptures, it proves that clattical 
Hebrew was still a living language for 
literary purposes as late as the fint quarter 
of the second century before Christ Tiie 
import of this latter discovery has hardly 
yet received full recognition inrehitionto 
critical discussions upon the later Canonioal 
Books. 

Our readers who have been profiting by 
Dr. B. G. Moulton's suggestive edition of 
Jewish Scriptures, including Ecclesiasticoa, 
will be quick to compare Uie form of the 
translated Hebrew text with the EngHik 
B.y. as arranged by Dr. Moulton. His 
elaborate and sometimes fanciful scheme ii 
found to be at fault, of course, but the 
balanced sentences of the Hebrew of Eodesi- 
asticus, while thev justify the R.V. printJDg 
of the book, and sometimes dismias vt. 
MouLton*s preference for prose, go far to 
justify the general principles of the editor 
who tried to rescue * the worst printed 
book.' That the Oxford Press has placed 
the contents of the newly-found ^S. tit 
the disposal of non-Hebraists is but th« 
latest instance of the modem liberal ajmit 
happily present at the Clarendon. For 
scholars it had already made pr ovision. ^ 

• EooleslMtioat (xxxix. 15 to xlix. in. T»iiri»tfd 
from tlie Original Hebrew. Bt 1. £. Oo^^f^Z'T* 
and Ad. KenBaer, M.A. (Omfordt OtaeadooFw* 
te.6d.) 
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HUSICAL NOTEBOOKS* 



NoTiBOOKS are generallj better reading 
to their authors than to the world out- 
lide. The reminiscences they conjure up 
can scarcelj have the same keen interest 
to others that they have to those to whom 
thej are a record of experiences passed 
through. Lady Helen Craven's Notes of 
a Music Lover is a work of the slight 
lort that tells of the amateur in music, 
aiKl though written in a cheerful vein, it is 
too personal to awaken any but a languid 
interest in the outsider. The ' notes ' do not 
deal either with persons or with musical 
matters of first-rate importance. Lady 
Helen Craven's jottings will best serve 
ai a gift-book to her friends. 

A. M. Diehl's Musical Memories should 
hare a wider audience. Her pages are 
pleasantly written and deal with men 
and things that will always have a fresh 
interest for the musician and the amateur. 
Sidelights thrown on the musical life of 
Enghmd and the Continent, and re- 
miniscences of the great pianists of the 
last forty years, drawn from the lips of 
those who knew them personally, are 
always welcome. Though the author 
has no revelations to make, her chat is 
pleasant and appreciative. She has even 
a good word to say for that well-abused 
race, the critics. It is so pleasant to 
find a critic's difficulties understood and 
his endeavours towards justice acknow- 
ledged, that we are tempted to repeat her 
words : 

Moticml Crltles. 

The critical faculty miiv be said to be the 
nmlt of a peculiarly rich organisation — ^for 
only such a one i« equipped for the rSle, and 
can follow it for any length of time—and 
criticfl are born as well as made. The musical 
critic must have a full conception of the ideal 
in tho art he criticises. He must have a vast 
memory, a stron^i; power of comparison, and a 
tensitiveness to the finest and faintest im- 
preriions. All this to start with. He must 
We a huge capacity for work, and continuous, 
liborions work — for in one way he is a slave 
to those he criticises and servant to his 
«ditoT8, and must be as watchful and ready as 
tb» ten wiee virinns in one. He must listen to 
everything put before him, good, bad, and in- 
different. Listen indeed he must— outraged 
tboa((h his finely-cultivated taste may be by 
tlie moet miserable caricature that has the 
effrontery to come before the public, and the 
tares flourish amonf^ the wheat : listen, though 
his nerves thrill with the torture, and judge 
*^ways on the side of mercy, when, as in 
these days, every aspirant is a hero in his 
little eoierxe. 

Then, when— after braving all weathers 
and passing from one vitiated atmosphere to 
•notber— he must be physically exhausted, he 
esnnot go home and rest like the artists and 
aodience. He mnst take his place at his desk, 
olteiitimee in the small hours, amid the noise 
snd bustle of a printing-office, and write 
freshly, brilliantly, as if he were just re- 
crnited by sleep and food. There must not 
he a halting sentence or a failing word— no, 
nor a slip of the pen — or down upon him will 
Po a disappointed crowd of incipient enemies 



who have not, they consider, had 'Justice* 
from his hands. As well as a superhuman 
brain, which can. like tho brook, po on for 
ever without a moment's pause, he must have 
a nervous systAm which can never be shaken, 
and the physique of a Hercules. Thote who 
are not thus equipped are tfoon to be recog- 
nised. They are tnu wounded who drop by 
the way. 

Surely the critics muFt have dealt 
kindly bj the author. 



WORDSWORTH'S EARLY LIFE.* 



* HotM or a Miulo LoTer. Br Ltdv Helm Craven. 6a, 
Maiioat Memories. By ▲. M. Dtohl (AUoe Man. 
sola). 6fl. 
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The 'Prefatory Note* to this volume 
consists of an extract from an article by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen in The National 
Review, which is here ' reprinted by kind 
permission of the editor.' Mr. Stephen 
expresses the opinion that M. Emile 
Legouis ' has written a singularly inter- 
eresting study of Wordsworth's youth.' 
He adds: 'Of M. Legouis' general 
qualifications it need only be said that 
he has a thorough knowledge of English 
literature, and a minute acquaintance 
with all the special literature bearing 
upon Wordsworth's early career.' Every 
Wordsworthian must hail the publication 
of this volume, and derive intense satis- 
faction from its quiet study. The marvel 
is that a Frenchman should have such 
* a minute acquaintance ' with this ' one 
stage in Wordsworth's development,' 
almost as if he had enjoyed a dose 
acquaintance with the illustrious poet 
himself. As one goes through page 
after page keen admiration is excited for 
a foreign scholar who has so completely 
traced the details of Wordsworth's early 
life. We have met with works which have 
been marked by approximate minuteness of 
care, but they have frequently come from 
writers who were industrious collectors 
of materials, but have had little or 
no faculty for creating literary interest, 
much less charm, m their subject. 
This is not the case in the present 
instance. M. Legouis — ^judging even 
from Mr. Matthews* translation — is a 
felicitous and accomplished writer. He 
is altogether at home in dealing with 
the poetical as well as with the bio- 
graphical aspects of his subject, and 
often shows himself to be alive to 
everything that may appeal to one's 
love for the picturesque and beautiful. 
In the writing of the book he had in 
view * the requirements of French readers, 
to very few of whom Wordsworth is 
more than a name' ; but there is scarcely 
a feature in it which does not contain 
equal interest for the privileged English 
readers of such a fascinating volume. 
The following quotation from the Intro- 
duction expresses 

Tke Author's Objeet. 

What formative process had produced the 
man who, at twenty-eight, had conceived 
such an ambition (to be ' the benefactor of 
mankind '), and possessed the genius neoea- 

* The Sarly Life of William Wordawortb, 1770-1708. 
▲ Study of ' The Prelude/ Br Emile Legooit. Tract- 
la ted bT J. W. Matthews. With a Prefatorr Note by 
Leslie Steahen. CX. H. Dent and Co. 7i.8d4 



sary to its realisation f What had been his 
experience of the life within, as w^ as of tho 
life without ? In a poem undertaken immedi- 
ately he had arrived at a conception of his 
poetic mission, the most remarkable of all 
his writinfl^s for depth and originality, Words- 
worth himself has given us the answer. It 
seemed to him that The Recluse, as yet 
scarcely sketched out, was receding before 
his gaze. The outHnes of this poem on 
nature, man, and society were so vast that 
they eluded his grssp. Was he really capable 
of givinfjr form to the matter of this concep- 
tion P Uad he not had too presumptnons a 
confidence in his powers ? Were there within 
him the conditions necessary to the accom- 
plishment of so pretentious a work? To 
answer these questions he would have to trace 
the path his mind had followed from its 
earliest beginnings, and thus it was that he 
jcame to compose The Prelude. 

It is the object of the present writer to 
make a study of Wordsworth's youth in the 
light of this unique autobiographical poem. 
It is intended to give as complete an account 
of it as direct quotation, supplemented by 
analysis, can convey ; to explain, or amplii^, 
it by means of all the obtainable evidence in 
the shape of Wordsworth's other poems, and 
his own and his friends' correspondence ; to 
determine the allusions, and to assign to eaoh 
particular fact its full importance by giving 
a suitable account of its relations to nistorv i 
and, in conclusion, to analyse separately the 
principal features of the work of Words- 
worth's maturity in a few chapters, for whi(di 
but little is furnished in The Prelude. 

Such an ideal required all the abilitj 
and acquirements which M. Legouis 
possessed ; but he has not failed in his 
endeavour to realise it. He regards 
Wordsworth as * the founder of modem 
English poetry ' ; and perhaps few woidd 
dispute the estimate ; and many, we feel 
assured, will join with us in thanking 
him for the compliments he has paid 
to our poet, and the eminently valu- 
able service he has rendered for the 
better understanding of Wordswortti's 
life and work. Whatever may have 
been learnt by many English students 
of The Prelude, the perusal of the bril- 
liant Frenchman's work will enable them 
to appreciate 'the significance' which, 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen observes, 'is 
brought out by M. Legouis* study of the 
poem in connection with other docu- 
ments, and some of the earlier writings.' 
Mr. Stephen has not gone too far when 
he adds, 'M. Legouis has, I thinks 
thrbwn new light upon the whole pro- 
cess ' of Wordsworth's development. 
He had once defended the principles of 
Paine's ' Eights of Man ' — ^had con- 
demned the crusade against the (French) 
Eevolution as a great national crime ; and 
so far from being orthodox, had been 
described by his intimate friend Coleridge 
as a ' semi-atheist.' " These words accu- 
rately and concisely indicate some of the 
facts of the poet's early career after he 
left Cambridge. We see in this fine book 
many of the processes which undoubt- 
edly brought about this curious develop- 
ment of Wordsworth's relations with 
mankind; and we also perceive how it 
I came to pass that great and far-extending 
I alterations marked his subsequent career. 
I For many reasons, quite apart from th« 
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Special biography under consideration, 
BiKsh a review is fraught with incalculable 
advantage for a thoughtful reader. The 
story is full of suggestive helpfulness 
for all who find a never- waning interest 
in the study of human life and character. 



OCTOBER REVIEWS. 

CaNFBaSlONS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 

KansbiT can congratulate himself on having 
won Mr. Leslie Stephen for a time from 
browsing in the luscious pasture of trea- 
tises on 'Appeai*ance and Reality.' The 
eminent philosopher confesses in The Inter' 
national Journal, of Ethics that he was. 
fascinated by Nansen's book, and being in 
phe penitential mood, he admits that there 
IB an imsospected strain of barbaric British 
Philistinism in his composition. 

Saienoe I said — I am quoting myself partly 
from memory — was simply a naisanoe in the 
Alps, and BO one but a hypocrite would con* 
descend to mask a love of climbing pure and 
simple under any profession of soientiflo zeal. 
WeU> I do not defend myself. I do not think 
my opinions require defence. They are too 
obviously sound. I refer to them partly from 
a oandid desire to explain part of my admira- 
tion for Nansen. He ezanplifies my old doc- 
trine and bringrs me back to my old state of 
mind. My adventures, indeed, were to his as 
a boy's practice with a pop-gan to practice 
with the monster guns of a modem ironclad. 
Bo far from supporting myself, even for a day, 
upon raw spoils, I always kept within 
measurable distance of a good table d'hdte, 
and subscribed to the sentiment which used 
to appear in an advertisement that the best 
scenery in the world is improved by a good 
hotel in the foreground. Still, one may com- 
pare small things with great. Experience in 
the Hampshire militia, as we know on the 
highest authority, might be useful to the 
historian of the Boman Empire, and simi- 
larly a love of the glaciers which one can cross 
iu a day's march is some help towards sppre- 
-oiating the achievements which involved three 
years' isolation in the Arctic regions. This 
predisposition may show why I appreciate one 
side — some people think it the lower side — of 
Nansen's achievements. I was inclined to 
look upon him from what may be called the 
sporting point of view, — ^to admire the sheer 
exuberance of spirits, and consequent delight 
in measuring oneself against difficulties, in 
tEucing one's physical powers to the utmost, 
even at an imminent risk to life, of testing 
not only ooun^e but coolness, resource, and 
. endmrante, which be exhibited in the highest 
degree^and which are in some degree mani- 
fested even in much lower forms of sport and 
afford some justification of our appreciation. 
There is a satisfaction in witnessing such a 
superabundance of vitality that its possessor, 
not content with commonplace opportunities, 
must needs go and try whether his head or 
an iceberg is the hardest. I treat the so- 
called scientific aim as a respectable pretext, 
a producible excuse for giving full play to the 
demands of excessive energy. 

The whole article is sprightly to a degree 
nnnsnal but welcome in the somewhat 
solemn pages of the Journal, 

TBE roRUM. 

Discussing 'Universities and Higher 
Education for Women,' Professor Oscar 
Browning, a staunch advocate of the open- 
ing of the universities to the sex, admits 
that in twenty years of Cambridge expe- 
rience, he ' has never seen a woman's work 



which appeared to him equal to a man's.* 
' A man,' Herbert Spencer once said to him, 
' can do anything if he is only rebellious 
enough. The first thing is to be rebellious.' 
A rebellious woman, Mr. Browning thinks, 
might be a bad wife, but she would be a 
better scholar. Some of his arguments are 
peculiar : 

There would also be some advantage in the 
fact of the sisters, wives, and mothers of men 
having identically the same education as the 
men themselves. A sister may stimulate her 
brother to exertion, or may at least help and 
encourage him, if she is engaged in the same 
studies. Tradition says tbat the sister of 
Lord Salisbury, the mother of a noble race, 
shared all her brother's work, and was a better 
Greek and Latin scholar than himself. The 
marriage of Cambridge teachers with women 
interested in the same objects has been suffi- 
ciently common to show us that such unions 
are happy — perhaps indeed the fountain 
of a rare and ideal happiness. Mrs. 8idg- 
wick admits that there are two ideals of 
married companionship; some persons pre- 
ferring similarity of tastes and occupations, 
and others contrasts ; some especially desiring 
intellectual sympathy and comradeship, and 
others the repose of complete change of ideas 
in domestic converse. We may hope that the 
first of these ideals may gradually prevail 
over the other, and that girls educated ' on 
the old plan of a little music and drawing 
and a smattering of French' may be less 
sought after in the future than they have been 
in the past. 

Nor can we to-day neglect the question of 
athletics. It is said that girls who cannot 
play hockey and lawn-tennis, not to mention 
other games, are at a discount in country 
houses, and are not likely to find g^ood bus* 
bands. Games are certainly more likely to 
flourish in a mixed than in a women's uni- 
versity. Still stronger is the case with 
regard to mothers. Most schoolmasters 
would acknowledge the inestimable benefit 
ef a boy's mother being able to understand 
and criticise his more serious studies. Fathers 
are proverbially easy-going, and do not inter- 
fere unless the parse is too lavishly drawn 
upon. But women are more practical ; and a 
mother who met her son's excuses for idleness 
with the rejoinder, ' I know all about it, my 
boy. I have been through it myself,' would 
occupy an impregnable position. 

An article on Paul Verlaine, by S. 0. de 
Soissons, is so poor that it was scarcely 
worth printing. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

AiUhors and Publishers, The popularity of 
this handy work is attested by the fact that 
the edition before us is the seventh. For 
this issue the work has been rewritten and 
some additional material has been added. It 
is an open secret that the initials of the 
authors, Q- H. P. and J. B. P., stand for 
members of the New York publishing firm of 
Putnam's, a fact which will not lessen the 
▼slue of the descriptive account of pub- 
lishing matters and technical operations 
connected with arranging and under- 
taking the publication of MSS. The full 
title sets out the fact that the work is designed 
to be ' a manual of suggestions for beginners 
in literature,' and comprises ' a description of 
publishing methods and arrangements, direc- 
tions for the preparation of MSS. for the 
press, explanations of the details of book 
manufacturing, instructions for proof reading, 
specimens of typography,' with details of in- 
formation on copyright matters, and hints 
and suggestions for authors. The writers 



are somewhat unduly prejudiced en tbs 
pobHshers' side in bushiess transactions 
between authors and publishers, which ii, 
perhaps, natural i but the book is an extrMBsly 
useful one for authors and literary aspiraoti 
to possess. It is clear, concise, and practicd, 
and will ably supplement the want of bnsiiieia 
knowledge that is supposed to accoBapaay 
genius, and literary gOLins psrtioiilaclj. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 78. 6d.nst.) 

Lives of the Saints. By Bev. S. Baring 
Gould, MA. The hagiology of ^ July' is lo 
extensive— a bost of minor names abd mtnj 
major ones— that two volumes instead cf the 
normal single octavo are required. No'pstt 
of Mr. Gkmld's work is more likely to betomd 
to for information than that before us^ becsaas 
it treats sufficiently a host of ' saints ' about 
whom it is not easy to obtain particulars. Of the 
longer notices some swell to the dixneosioni 
of short treatises ; for example, that on ths 
' Jesuit Martyrs of Canada,' which fills nssi^ 
sixty pages, and another on the ^Martyrs of 
Gorkum' — a terrible story of Cslfiniit 
intolerance in the Low Countries. The 'Life' 
of Cardinal Bonaventura, of Vincent of Fsal 
(founder of the famous charitable order), of 
Olaf (patron of Norway), of Genmnas of 
Auxerre, and of Ignatius Loyola are ohapteii 
of Church history of general interest (John 
C. Nimmo. 5s. net each.) 

The Dynamics of Beligi4m. By M. W. Wiie- 
man. The keynote of this heterodox volume 
is that 'Man is not a verfdicid animsL' 
' Bational ' critics are obvionsly honest smb. 
'Thousands of clergymen' i^e guilty ol 
' unquestiooable dissimulation on essentisK' 
and as it is with them nowadays so was it 
with ' their predecessors in the times when 
the forms of supernatural doctrine were 
mainly in question.' Loaves and fishes sM 
the prime incentives to ortbcdoivl It if 
quite well Mr. Wiseman should be ires toiif 
his opinions unmolested. The old-world, sod 
confessedly hasty, generalisation ' all men sie 
liars ' does not point to a temper of philo- 
sophio impartiality, yet it is pretty well the 
gist of our author's contention in regard to 
' religion.' (University Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

History of South Africa under the Admmit' 
tration of the Dutch East India Company, 1662- 
1795. By GedrgeMcCallTheaL South Afries 
has been the scene of such stirring operationi 
and lively development since Mr. Thesl'i 
book was first published in 1888, that a strong 
interest in all that pertains to the coimtiy 
has been aroused, and a second edition (re*- ' 
vised and enlarged) of the two substsntial 
and exhaustive volumes has been callsd fbr. 
We dealt at length with Mr. Theal's work es 
the occasion of its original pnblicatiiopi* ssd 
congratulate him on the appreciation thst 
is practically evinced by the (udl tot this sev 
edition. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co^Uii 
dOs.) 

Onward Bedter. There is wholessls eia- 
demnation of intoxicants and tobacco is ^ 
twenty*sixth volume of readings and redts- 
tioAs published under' this nam& Many ^ 
the selections would need to be very wiU 
recited indeed to make the desired imprseaioB 
on auditors not predisposed to eofaotheirsenti- 
ments. Smokers are not much influenced for 
good by hearing their favourite weed described 
•s ' ugly, outrageous tobaeeo,' as in a lyric os 
page thirty. This may be sad ^nrws to the 
poet, but it is nevertheless true. (8. W. 
Partridge and Co. Is. fid.) 

The Environs of London, We are sniprieeJ 
to find, in a second edition of this ueofsl 
publication, such slipshod English ss that ca 
page fifty-nine, where we read that 'the 
Danes had been amusing their leisure^, 
and such misguided statements ss tntt 
concerppj^^tj^e road between Brentwood s0s 
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Eomford. The maps are ezoellent. (Eegan 
Paul, Trench, Trftbner, and Co., Ltd. la.) 

Sundays Bound ih€ World, Ber. Frederick 
Hastings pilots us through country after 
country, and takes us to churches of all kinds. 
He does not bid us attend each of these 
edifices Sunday after Sunday with exemplary 
rein^rity , but describes for our benefit typical 
days of worship, with personal notes about 
preachers and religious institutions generally. 
An observant traveller, Mr. Hastings presents 
his gleaning? in attractive form, and whether 
he writes of North or South America, Europej 
Alia, or the Holy Land his narrative is bright 
and agreeable. (Beligious Tract Society. 6s.) 

Bellt at Evening, By Frances J. Crosby. 

With Biographical Sketch by Bobert Lowry. 

Who that ever hears the little hymns and 

songs which children and simple-hearted 

people sing is not familiar with the name 

of Fiumy Crosby? A few months younger 

than oiOr. "Queen, she still lives and 

■heds a gracious influence over the loving 

oirde of friends wb^ always keep a warm 

comer in their hearts for the blind poetess 

and hjmn*writer. ' When she was only six 

weeks (Ad an affection of the eyes demanded 

medical treatment ' in New York State, where 

the was bom on March 24, 1820. ' Eithet 

from lack of accurate diagnosis, or from the 

Oj^ration of causes bevond the rea^ of 

ordinary skill, the remedies applied failed to 

accomplish the desired end, and her sense cf 

sight entirely disappeared.' At fifteen she 

entered the New York Institution for the Blind, 

and remained there as pupil and teacher for 

many long and fruitful years. In 1868 she 

was marriod to Mr. Van A]styne> ' who was a 

popil of the Institution and a good musician/ 

Haring made the acquaintance of Mr. George 

F. Boot and Mr. W. B. Bradbury, she ren- 

dered invaluable aid to their musical 

endeavours and achievements, and sinoe those 

days her hymns have ' made a name for her* 

wif' amon^ Christian people everywhere. 

The author of ' Bosalie, the Prairie Flower/ 

and of 'Safe in the Arms of Jesus/ and 

'Beacue the Perishing/ still preserves, we are 

informed, ' all the sprightliness of her early 

years.* This collection of a goodly number 

of her compositions will be welcome to coant- 

lesi admirers in this country. (Morgan and 

Bcott. 2s.) 

The Obligation of Hearing Mass on Sundays 
atd Solydays, By Rev. G. T. Roche. This 
ia an American Catholic manifesto, reproduc- 
ing from the Roman standpoint the usual 
arpments for the Mass, and urging on the 
faithful a more constant observance of it. The 
American-Romanist takes his religion much 
too easily according to Father Roche. Protes- 
tant kindness, too, is apt to beguile him. 
* We are of the opinion that the kindness and 
Ubofaiity of American Protestants has done 
ss much injury to the Church as the bigotry 
snd exclusiveness of other days.' The dreaded 
Protestantism of this paragraph is, however, 
elsewhere stated to be not so formidable after 
^1« * Protestantism/ we are here told, ' is in 
the last stages of dissolution. Unbelief 
gnaws at its vitals.' Between the two faiths 
there is, however, one point of unity. It is 
^ collection. The following would be as 
^nctly in character from a Baptist or 
Methodist as from a Catholic pulpit: — 'You 
^▼0 plenty of money when it is a question of 
cigars or of treating your friends, .but on 
Sanday the collection-box receives no^ the 
tVightest recognition on your part, and as for 
"pocial collection— " they are all the time 
tiking up collections/' you say/ It is a com- 
fort to find, amid the war of creeds, so touch- 
^K An accord on at least one vital point. 
(Baltimore and New York : John Murphy and 

Bimord Gilpin, The Rev. Henry Banting 
*)^etches the life of ' the Apostle of the North.' 



the Protestant Reformer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Fourteen pictures illustrate the story. 
(C.H. Kelly. Is.). 

Coi\fucius, his Life and Doctrine, A slender 
pamphlet, translated from the Freoch of 
Maurice Deshumbert by Captain E. M. 
Percev9^lr R.A., giving a fair idea of the 
phik>sO|^er's career and tenets. (Williams 
and Norgate. 6d.) 



Puhlishers, when sending hooks for review, 
would greatly ohlige by mentioning the prices* 



*^^ The Editor does not hold himself reepon* 
tihle for the custody or ret%tim of unsolicited 
contribuiions, even ufhen stamps are sent, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



FAVCIFUL TITLES. 
Sib, — May I say a few words on the subject 
of the ' fanciful titles ' used by the present- 
day reviewers ? 

I think I am right in saying that the 
majority of such titles are somewhat mis- 
leading to the public. Sneaking from a book- 
seller's point of view, I snould imagine, from 
the numerous incorrect titles given to a few 
new books which customers nave seen re- 
viewed,' not only in Thle Litxbabt World 
but also the leading daily pt^rs, that con- 
siderable confusion is created. 

A bookseller would naturally refer to the 
end of the notice for the title^ author, pub- 
lisher, &c, ; but, in nine cases out of ten, the 
ordinary reader takes it for granted that the 
reviewer's ' fuicif nl title ' is the correct one. 

As a case in point, a gentleman very much 
impressed with the capital review in Tun 
LiTBKABT WoBLD this wcck of Mr. 
H. G. Keene's 'A Servant c^ John Com- 
pany' (which is reviewed under the name 
of 'Judge and Jester'), asked me to-day 
for the book under the latter title^ and 
when shown the 'John Company/ said, 
' No ! I asked for " Judge and Jester." ' It 
happened that I had read the review and had 
a copy of the*paper handy, so that I was able 
to convince him of his error. 

I instance this to show you how trouble- 
some these fancy headings become, and I pray 
you to lead the way by giving them up and so 
afford a little peace of mind to 

A Booksillbb's Assistant. 

[To act on our correspondent's soggestion 
would be to detract seriously from the interest 
of reviews, and often very ngly double-line 
headings would be required. — Ed. L. W,"] 

• HEART OF EEART,' 

Sir, — I find, on referring to my dictionary, 
that the heart is the seat of the affections, 
passions, understanding, will* and moral 
sense. While it may be a physiological 
absurdity to speak of the heart of hearts, I 
think we are justified in using the phrase to 
denote the chief, inner, or vital moral con- 
sciousness of our being. 

Is it a misquotation of Shakespeare ? 1 find 
Browning, in a poem entitled ' Development,' 
uses the phrase * heart of hearts,' after refer- 
ring to certain German critics who proved 
that there never was a city of Troy, nay, 
even there was no actual Homer. He says : 

I, as fact. 
Had treasured in my heart and soul so long. 
Ay, mark you ! and as fact held still, still 

hold. 
Spite of new knowledge, in my heart of hearts 
And soul of souls, fact's essence freed and 

fixed 
From accidental fancy's guardian sheath. 

—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

T.H.A* 



QUEEIBS. 

IThe Editob does not guarantee immediate 
insertion qf queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly t] 

Author Wanted— 

Of the following lines descriptive of the name* 
leM charm in a woman's face : 
* Her face was like the milky way i' the sky, 

A mingling of unknown lights without a name.' 
—J. P. 

Of the following : * Pity makes the world soft 
for the weak and noble for the strong.'— 

Satan£lla. 



RiFKBENCK WaNTBD— 

Who is the * suooeasenr ' referred to in this 
passage of Ronsseau's ' Jolie,' partis ii., ktt. 17 P 

* Racine et Comeille, avec tout lenr g^s. ne 
sent euz-mdmes qne des parleurs ; oz lenr 
soccessenr est le premier qui, k I'imitation dea. 
Anglais, ait os4 mettre quelqaefois la so4n# en 
repr^seniation.' — S. W. O. 

To the most recent editions of the poetical 
works of (1) Paul Whitehead (of Twickenham,, 
obiit December 30, 1774); (2) Stephen Phillips ; 
(3) R. Warwick Bond.— Coliban. 

To information concerning the life and work of 
Peter Paal Rabens, in Engliab, French, or 
German {not Batch).— E. A. H. 

(1) To the nightingale's song: 

* Rolls like a golden jewel 
Down a golden stair.' 
This figore is attributed to Sydney Dobell. ' In 
which of his poems is it to be found P 

(2) To a review of Alexander Smith's pos- 
thumons * Last Leaves^' which contain the 
admirable fragment, ' Edmbargfa,' commencing :' 

* Ah me, ihe years they come and go ! ' 
— Jak KB Fbasbb. 

(1) ;To Herbert Spencer's remarks about 
America, published twelve or fourteen years ago ; 
(2) to Mr. James Bryoe's. on the sabe sub* 
ject, made last year. —J. W. M. 

To the meaning of the quotation, 'Shake* 
speare and the musical glaaaeB/— rB. B. 



ANSWERS. 

IWhen answering queries, kindXy give the date 
<if query. All answers are to he deemed gre^ 
tuitoue. Letters oddrsttad to qustists, fare nf 
Editor, cannot he forwarded*} 
Authob Found- 
To OswALDO.— Bourdillon. 
To EuANDBB.-— Longfellow. 



Rbfsbenck Found- 
To M. B. W.— Oarthman means 'one who 
owns an open weir where fish are caoRht.' — A, 
Hall.— Used in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
The garthman is the man who looks after the 
atook when being wintered in the ' garth,' * fold- 
yard,' or * strawyard. — B. A. T. 

To J. J.— There is a good article by Ed. Salmon 
on George Tinworth and his work in Vol. II. 
(Jnly to December, 1891) ot The Strand Magasrinet 
—J. Wood.— See alao Sumday at Home, Novem- 
ber, 1896; Family Friend, October, J897.— A.^ 
There is an illnstrated article on Geo. Tinworth, 
' Stories in Terra Cotta,' by Cosmo Monkhonse, 
in Volume VI. of The Magaeine of Art; and 
another in The Builders* Journal early in the 
present year. The catalogue of the exhibition 
of his works in 1883 has a valuable article by 
Edmund Gosse. 

To PuBssruL.— Mr. David Nutt has a book at 
6s. entitled 'The Legends of the Wagner 
Drama,' by Jessie L. WestoD.— J. Wood. 

To B. M. C— The line : 
* Hears, and not hears, and lets it overflow/ 
is from Tennyson's * Enoch Arden.' — H. 0. W. 

To E. J. W. (Oct. 15).— Arsine Darmesteter is 
the author of * The Life of Words as the Symbols 
of Ideas'— a brilliant idea, brilliantly carried 
out. It is not a paper, but a series of lectures 
delivered (privately, and in Freaeh) hor ib« 
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ikntbor in London, and pobliihed there in on 
Enfflish drete in 1886. a year before the orifrinal 
tppeared in Parie. This Arsine D. is in the fore- 
most rank of the world's romance soholars, and 
bia premature death, broni^ht on hj orerirork, 
was uniTersally deplored. His brother James, 
now also no more, was eqnallj distingotshed as 
Orientalist.— H. Oxlskxr. 

To J. A. Hkatb.— 

* See the leaves around ns falling ' 
is the first line of a hymn by Bishop Home (1730- 
1792).— Qiosai Shuti. 

To SiLiKiSBA..-- Samnel Williams, the cele* 
brated wood engraver, died ou September 19* 
1853. The Athenmum for Ootober 15 and 22 con- 
tain an outline of his life and works, illustrated 
by him.7-£. H. Colijcan. 

To w! H. "n. B.— The line is found (though not 
verbatim) in Wordsworth's * Poems of the 
Imagination, Dedicated to Nafcional Indepen- 
dence and Liberty,' Part II. Sonnet 19 (Brave 
Schill, Ac), last line : * In whose pure sight all 
virtue doth succeed,' referring to God as the 
Jndge.--0. LA.WBXNOI Fobd. 

To W. T. (Sept 24).— "Neath cloistered 
boughs,' Ac, is by Horace Smith, and is the 
•eooad verse of the poem. It is quoted in Long- 
fellow's prose works. — Atljls. 

To H. M. L. (continued).—' Tbis shall be thy 
reward, that the ideal shall be real to thee,' 
oeonrs in Olive Schreiner's * Dreams ' — * A Dream 
of wad Bees; p. 9d.-A. H. 

To L. F. MiLNK.— See 'Mother, Baby, and 
Nursery' (T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.) •, * Our 
Baby' (Bristol: John Wright and Oo., Is. 6d.); 
Kneipp's *Care of Children in Sickness and 
Health' (H. Qrevel, 5t.). 

To O.J. Eadis.— Apply to Messrs. Bell and 
Sons, publishers. 

To EsPANOL.— France— See (1) M. Taine's 
'Travels in France,' tr. just published; (2) 
Guides Joanne Hachette ' ; (3) Lebon and Palet's 
* France as it is,' tr. Oassell. Germany— (1) 
Murray and Baedeker's Guide Books ; (2) Beclns 
'Universal Geography,' Vol. HI., Virtue; 
(3) K. Stieler, ' The Rhine, from its Source to the 
Sea,' tr. Bickers. 

BsTNOLDs' PoRTBAiTS.— ToB. H.— Beyuolds' 
'Three Graces decorating a statue of Hymen,' in 
the National Gallery, London, is a ' fancy portrait ' 
of the three daughters of Sir William Mont- 
gomery, afterwards the Hon. Mrs. Gardner, 
mother of the Earl of Blessington; the Mar- 
chioness Townshend: and Mrs. Beresford.— Oct. 22. 
The ' Three Graces,^ painted by Sir Joshua Bey 
Dolds, for Horace Walpole, were Elisabeth Laura, 
Charlotte Maria, and Anne Horatia, afterwards 
Countess Waldegrave, Countess Euston, and 
Lady Hugh Seymour, daughters of James, the 
second Earl of Waldegrave.— E. H. Colbk an. 

To B. A. B. (Oct. 1).— Peter Heylyn, in ' A Little 
Description of the Great World,' sixth edition, 
A.D. 1&3, places Monomotapa (as he spells it) on 
the east coast of Africa. The northern boundary 
is the Zambesi, tlie southern boundary a river he 
calls Bio d'Infant ; perhaps the same as the 
Limpopo : if so, it would roughly correspond to a 
eombination of Bhodesia and the Portuguese 
territory between the rivers. He mentions 
Zimbas (Zimbabwe?) as one of the chief towns. 
He says, too, * Here are said to be 3,000 mines of 
gold, the chief being Manica.'—F. B. B. 

PUBLIBHBK FOUHD— 

To B. M, BoTTiNO (Ootober 8).— The works on 
Peru referred to were published by the Haklny t 
Society, as also the second part of the Chronicles 
of Ciesa de Leon* Mr. Quaritch is the Society's 
ftgent.— W. F. 



The Critieal Review is once more entitled to 
be called the book-buying minister's friend. 
Professor Salmond on Harnack's latest oon- 
tribation. Professor Bevan on Hommel's 
' Hebrew Tradition,' Professor A. B. Davidson 
on Badde's ' Job ' (an important article by a 
master), Mr. Vernon Bartlet's appreciation of 
Dr. McGiffert's ' Apostolic Age' — are only the 
most noteworthy reviews of the current 
number. A faithful guide warns against pit- 
falls, and there are cautionary notices of 
importance, including McCurdy's second 
Tolume, 
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THE NEW KIPLING, • 



Whsn a man lias made his name he maj 
play with his public — take liberties, in 
fact—which in an obscure man would be 
&ktaL He may, for instance, adopt a 
title that suggests a misprint and is sure 
to be a stumbling-block, but nobody 
Kriouslj objects. It is only 'pretty 
Fanny's way.' Mr. Bjpling may even 
think it an impertinence on the part of 
an anonymous critic to point out the 
inappropriateness of the title, CaptaiuB 
Cmrageatis, for a story in which there is 
only one courageous captain. Moreover, 
Disko Troop is, at best, a subsidiary 
character, the real person of interest in 
the drama being Harvey Cheyne, a boy 
of sixteen, and the son of a multi- 
millionaire. 

Bat lest the reader should suppose we 
are dealing out gibes and nothing else, 
we hasten to record a profound sense of 
gratitude to the author for creating 
Harvey Chejme and his mother. They 
are types of people we have 
known to our cost, and are just as 
trying when they belong to families 
with a few hundred pounds a-year 
as when the family income runs into 
millions of dollars. Who is there that 
hag travelled or even lived in a board- 
ing-house to whom characters such as Mrs. 
Cheyne and her precious son are not fami- 
liar nuisances ? On P. and O. steamers, as 
well as on American liners, they are 
frequently met with ; and doubtless Mr. 
Kipling was drawing on his experiences 
when he depicted them. Here is Harvey 
Cheyne: 

An VnllekeA Cub. 

Once more the door banged, and a slight, 
slim-bailt boy perhaps fifteen years old, rf 
half-Binoked cigarette hanging? from one 
comer of his mouth, leaned in over the hif^h 
footway. His pasty yellow complexion did 
not Bhow well on a person of his years, and 
hit look was a mixture of irresolution, 
braTado, and very cheap smartness. He was 
dressed in a cherry-coloured blazer, knicker- 
bockers, red stockings, and bicycle shoes. 



* Captain* Oonrageoni. BjBndyard KipliniT. With 
niattniUona by L W. Tab«r. (Maomillan and Co., 
Ltd. «•.> ^ 



with a red flannel cap at the back of the 
head. After whistling between his teeth, as 
he eyed the company, he said in a loud, high 
voice . * Say, it's thick outside. "Vou can hear 
the fish-boats squawking all around us. Say, 
wouldn't it be great if we ran down one ? ' 

* Shut the door, Harvey/ said the New 
Worker. * Shut the door and stay outside. 
You're not wanted here.' 

•Who'll etop me?' he answered deliber- 
ately. • Did you pay for my passage. Mister 
Martin ? Guess I've as good right here as 
the next man.' 

He picked up some dice from a checker- 
board and began throwing, right hand against 
left. 

'Say, gen'elmen, this is deader'n mud. 
Can't we make a game of poker between us ? ' 

There was no answer, aud he puffed his 
cigarette, swung his legs, and drummed on 
the table with rather dirty fingers. Then he 
pulled out a roll of bills as if to count them. 

* How'a your mamma this afternoon ? ' a 
man said. ' I didn't see her at lunch.' 

'Jn her state-room, I guess. She's 'most 
always sick on the ocean. I'm going to give 
the stewardess' fifteen dollars for looking 
after her. I Tdon't go down more'n I (can 
aToid. It makes me feel mysterious to pass 
that butler's pantry place. Say, this it the 
first time I've been on the ccean.' 

' Oh, don't apologise, Harvey.' 

' Who's apologising ? This is the first time 
I've crossed the ocean, gen'elmen; and, ex- 
cept the first day, I haven't been sick one 
little bit. No, sir ! ' He brought down hia 
fist with a triumphant bang, wetted hia 
finger, and went on counting the bills. 

' Oh, you're a high-grade machine, with the 
writing in plain sight,' the Philadelphian 
yawned. 'You'll blossom into a credit to 
your country if you don't take care.' 

' I know it. I'm an American — ^first, last, 
and all the time. I'll show 'em that when 1 
strike Kurope. Pff ! My cig's out. I can't 
smoke the truck the steward sells. Any 
gen'elman got a real Turkish cig on him P ' 

The chief engineer entered for a moment, 
red, smiling, and wet. 'Say, Mac,' cried 
Harvey cheerfully, ' how are we hitting it ? ' 

' Vara much in the ordinary way,* was the 
grave reply. 'The young are aa polite as 
ever to their elders, an' their elders are e'en 
tryin' to appreciate it.' 

A low chuckle oame from a comer. The 
Gorman open hia cigar-case and handed a 
skinny black cigar to Harvey. 

* Dot is der broper apparatus to smoke, my 
young friendt,' he said. ' You vill dry it ? 
Yes ? Den you vill be ef er so happy.' 

Harvey lit the unlovely thing with a 
flourish ; he felt that he was getting on in 
grown-up society. 

'It would take more'n this to keel me 
over,' he said, ignorant that he was lighting 
that terrible article, a Wheeling * stogie.' 

'Dot we shall bresently see/ said the 
German. 

This young man, to the reader's satis- 
faction, shortly afterwards rolls into the 
sea, and it is not without some regret 
that we learn of his easy escape from 
drowning. A dory belonging to a fishing 
schooner, out for six months on the 
Grand Banks, picks him up, and after a 
while Harvey finds himself on board 
Disko Troop's vessel and under his 
orders. 

The Plrst Blrect Order. 

Like many other unfortunate young people, 
Harvey had never in all his life received a 
direct order— never, at least, without long, 
and sometimes tearful, explanations of the 
advantages ot obedience and the reasons for the 
leanest. Mrs. Che^rne lived in fear of break- 



ing hia spirit, which, perhaps, waa the reaaon 
that she herself walked on the edge of 
nervous prostration. He cnuld not see why 
he should be expected to hurry for any man's 
pleasure, and taid so. ' Your dad can come 
down here if he's so anxious to talk to me. I 
want him to take me to New York right 
away. It'll pay him.' 

Dan opened his eyes, aa the aise and 
beauty of this joke dawned on him. 'Say, 
dad,' he shouted up the foo'^e hatch, 'he 
says you kin slip down an' see him ef your 
anxious that way. Hear, dad ? ' 

The answer came back in the deepest voice 
Harvey had ever heard from a human chest: 
' Quit foolin', Dan, and send him to me.' 

Dan sniggered, and threw Harvey hia 
warped bicycle shoes. There was something 
in the tones on the deck that made the boy 
dissemble his extreme rage and console him- 
self with the thought of gradually unfolding 
the tale of his own and his father's wealth on 
the voyage home. Thia rescue would cer- 
tainly make him a hero among hia frienda for 
life. He hoisted himself on deck up a per- 
pendicular ladder, and stumbled aft, over a 
score of obstructions, to where a small, thick- 
set, clean* shaven man with grey eyebrows sat 
on a step that led up to the quarter-deck. 
The swell had passed in the nighty leaving a 
long, oily sea, dotted round the horizon with 
the sails of a dozen fishing-boats. Between 
them lay little black specks, showing where 
the dories were oat fishing. The schooner, 
with a triangular riding-saO on the main- 
mast, played easily at anchor, and except 
for the man by the cabin roof — ' house/ they 
call it — she was deserted. 

' Momin* — good afternoon, I should aay. 
You've nigh slop' the clock around, young 
feller,' was the greeting. 

'Mornin',' aaid Harvey. He did not like 
being called 'young feller'; and, aa one 
rescued from drowning, expected sympathy. 
His mother suffered agonies whenever fke got 
hia feet wet, but thia mariner did not aeem 
excited. 

' Naow let*a hear all abaout it. It'a quite 
providential, first an' last, fer all concerned. 
What might be your name? Where from 
(we mistrust it's Noo York), an' where baoond 
(we mistrust ifs Europe) ? * 

Harvey gave his name, the name of the 
steamer, and a short history of the accident, 
winding up with a demand to be taken back 
immediately to New York, where his father 
would pay anything any one chose to name. 

Harvey choked with rage, but Troop went 
on consolingly : ' We're sorry fer you. We're 
very sorry fer you— an* so young. We won't 
say no more abaout the money, I guesa.' 

• Courae you won't. You stole it.' 

' Suit yourself. We stole it ef it's any com- 
fort to you. Naow, abaout goin' back. Allowin' 
we could do it, which we can't, you ain't in no 
fit state to go back to your home, an' loe'rs 
jest come on to the Banks workin' fer our 
bread. We don't see the ha'af of a hundred 
dollars a month, let alone pocket-money ; an' 
with good luck we'll be ashore again some* 
wherea abaout the first weeks o' September.' 

' But— but it*8 May now, and I can't stay 
here doin' nothing just becauae you want to 
fish. I can'*, I tell you!' 

' Eight an' jest ; jest an* right. No one asks 
you to do nothin'. There's a heap as you can 
do, for Otto he went overboard en Le Have. I 
mistrust he lost his grip in a gale we fund 
there. Anyways he never come l>ack to deny 
it. You're turned up, plain, plumb provi- 
dential for all concerned. I mistrust, though^ 
there's ruther few things yon kin do. Ain't 
thetso?' 

' I can make it lively for you and your crowd 
when we get ashore,* said Harvey, with a 
vicious nod, murmuring vague threats about 
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•piracy/ at which Troop almost— not quite — 
smiled. 

'Ezcep' tfldk. I'd forgot that. You ain't 
asked to talk more'n you've a mind to aboard 
the nVre jffdre. Keep your eyes open, an' 
lielp Dan to do ez he's bid» an' seehiike, an' 
I'll give you — ^you ain't wuth it, but I'll give 
^-ten an' a ba'af a month ; say thirty -five at 
the end o* the trip. A little work will ease 
up your heady an' you kin tell xa all abaout 
your dad an' your ma an' your money ef ter- 
wards/ 

' She's on the steamer/ said Harvey, his 
eyes filling with tears. ' Take me to New 
York at once.' 

•Poor woman — ^poor woman ! When she has 
you back she'll forgit it all. though. There's 
eight of us on the TTe're Here, an* ef we went 
baok naow — if s more'n a thousand mile— we'd 
lose the season. The men they wouldn't 
her it, allowin' I was agreeable.' 

'But my father would mske it all right.' 

'He'd try. I don't doubt he'd try/ said 
Troop, 'but a whole season's catch is eight 
men's bread; an' you'll be better in your 
health when you see him in the fall. Go for- 
ward an' help Dan. It's ten an' a ha'af a 
month, ez I said, an', o' course, all fund, same 
ez the rest o' us.' 

' Do you mean I'm to clean pots and pfLna and 
things ? ' said Harvey. 

' An' other things. You've no call to shout 
young feller.' 

*I won't ! My father will give you enough 
to buy this dirty little fish-kettle ' — Harvey 
stamped on the deck — ' ten times over, if you 
take me to New York safe; and — and — 
you're in a hundred and thirty by me, anyway.' 

'Ha-ow?' said Troop, the iron face 
darkening. 

' How P You know how, well enough. On 
top of all that, you want me to do menial 
work' — Harvey was very proud of that ad- 
jective—* till the fall. I tell you I will not. 
You bear?' 

Troop regarded the top of the raaiomaist 
with deep interest for a while, as Harvey 
harangued fiercely all around him. 

'Hshl'hesaid at last. 'I'm figurin' out 
my responsibilities in my own mind. It's a 
a matter o' jedgment.' 

Dan stole up and plucked Harvey by the 
elbow. 'Don't goto tamperin' with dad any 
more,' he pleaded. 'You've called him a 
thief two or three times over, an' he don't take 
that from any livin* bein'.' 

'I won't!' Harvey almost shrieked, dis- 
regarding the advice^ and still Troop 
meditated. 

' Seems kinder nnneighbourly/ he said at 
Isst, his eye travelUog down to Harvey. * I 
don't blame you, not a mite, young feller, nor 
you won't blame me when the bile's out o' 
your systim. Be sure you sense what I eay ? 
Tcm an' a ha'af fer second boy on the schooner 
— an' all fund — fer to teach you an* fer the 
sake o' your health. Yes or no ? ' 

'No ! ' said Harvey. ' Take me back to New 
York or I'll see you * 

He did not exactly remember what followed. 
He was lying in the scuppers, holding on to a 
nose that bled, while Troop looked down on 
him serenely. 

' Dan,' he said to his son, ' I was sot agin 
this young feller when I first saw him, on 
account of hasty jedgments. Never you be 
led astray by hasty jedgments, Dan. Naow 
I'm sorry for him, because he's clear dis- 
tracted in his upper works. He ain't re- 
pponsible fer the names he's give me, nor fer 
his other statements — nor fer jumpin' over- 
board, which I'm abaout ha'af convinced he 
did. You be gentle with him. Dan, 'r I'll give 
you twice what I've give him. Them 
hemmeridges clears the head. Let him 
sluice it off ! ' 

Troop went down solenmly into the cabin, 
where he and the older men bunked, leaving 



Dan to comfort the luckless heir to thirty 
millions. 

The reader's interest having been thus 
keenly aroused in the fate of Mr. Harvey 
Cheyne, junior, the author thinks it time 
to work in the * local colour * which he 
so assiduously collected on the Grand 
Banks. The acquaintance we are enabled 
to gain with the cod-fishing business 
from reading Captains Courageous might 
become very useful if ever we had to turn to 
it for a living. The technical terms are 
somewhat appalling, but they are worked 
in with the ease characteristic of Mr. 
Kipling. The worst of it is we are un- 
able to skip, for the human interest 
in the tale is very considerable, in 
spite of thole-pins, gob-sticks, kellegs, 
scuttle - butts, and such like cattle. 
In fact, we live the life of a New Eng- 
land fisherman, and we come to feel at 
home on the We*re Here, fn spite of the 
smells and other nuisances. Uncle 
Salters, Long Jack, Penn, and Ban, not 
forgetting the negro cook, are likely to 
remain our pleasant acquaintances for 
some time to come — in memory. But 
we confess we are not over sorry when at 
last the We're Here enters the port of 
Gloucester, and we are once more in con- 
tact with civilisation. The rest of the 
story is taken up with the rapid 
journey of Mr. and Mrs. Cheyne 
from the Far West to this New Eng- 
land harbour to welcome back their 
much - altered son. Lucky parents to 
have found a trainer like Disko Troop ! 
How many a wrecked career might have 
been saved had such an accident inter- 
vened ! The moral of the story seems 
to be that almost the worst possible fate 
for a man is to be bom into affluence, 
and he can only be saved by some stern 
interposition of Providence such as befell 
Harvey Cheyne. Another side to the 
moral is that many men come to ruin 
through maternal solicitude, a theory 
that seems to be borne out by incontest- 
able facts. 

The get-up of the book is similar to 
that of * The Jungle Book,' and although 
dissimilar in substance, it is likely to be 
very acceptable as a Christmas gift- 
book. 



MRS. WALFOED'S ' IVA KILDABE.'* 



Mas. L. B. Walfobd's position had long 
been secure from assault. You know 
before you open a book from her pen 
that it will be well written and interest- 
ing, that its characters will be real 
human beings, that you will be able to 
see as plainly as if you were taking part 
in them its tea-parties and tennis par- 
ties, schoolrooms and drawing-rooms. 
You know, too, that you will be skilfully 
plunged into the plot vnthout beating 
about the bush for a hundred pages. 

Her Iva Kildare, which is appropri- 
ately designated * a matrimonial problem,' 



• Iva Kildare : A Matrimonial Problem, Bj L. B. 
Walford. (lioogmaaa, Qreen, sod Co.) 



shows no falling off in any respect. 
Beautiful Iva and her el^ant yoong 
Irish mother, who retains nearly sJl her 
prettiness at two-and-f orty, are charming 
heroines, ^nuine women. And one d 
the heroes, Reggie Gough, though more 
slightly sketched than they are, is a 
most skilful presentment of the indo- 
lent young officer of irreproaohable form 
whom women find eo irresistible. The 
other hero, the retired cotton broker, 
Jabez Bruitt, is a capital character, and 
Eeggie*s uncle, the bachelor baronet, and 
Jabez's brother, Amos, ai'e finished por- 
traits, though they do not fill man? 
pages. 

Lady Tilburv, Iva's mother, had out- 
lived two htLsoanda before the story 
commences, and secures a third before it 
ends. Her first husband, Mr. Kildare, 
had been a fascinating ne*er-do-weel 
Irishman, her second, Sir Thomas Til- 
bury, of Tilbury Court, Somersetshire, 
was what is called a fine figure of a man, 
large, florid, handsome, devoted to out- 
of-door sports, and apparently of an 
excellent constitution, but he died after 
his cbarming wife had borne him three 
daughters, leaving her tenant for life, 
and his eldest daughter Maud to inherit. 
How Maud, who would have made a 
handsome, robust young squire, though 
she was a heavy ^1, made her step- 
mother and half-sister uncomfortable, 
occupies a good deal of the itoiy. At 
the commencement she and her two 
sisters are in the schoolroom. 

Sir Thomas had been put down for a 
confirmed old bachelor by his neighbours 
before he had brought his l^utiful 
young Irish wife, who had neither family i 
nor a penny to bless herself with, to ) 
share his wealth and estate. He found 
the girl a delightful sharer of his home, 
but had consideiuble misgivings as to 
how she would be accepted by the Countr 
until that first dinner party at the 
Dean's : 

■tr First Dlaner Party. 

He recanted every word he bad uttered 
against the wive« and daughters of his good 
friends and neighbours. They were a rmj 
decent set of old girls ; he never wished to 
live among a better. They had taken MoDf 
by the hand, and— and actually made a fuss 
about her ! He had seen his bride not merel/ 
put forward and seated in a place of hosov 
—that was inevitable— but honestly and 
genuinely the centre of attraction. Ooe and 
another had murmured fiattering asides ifl 
his delighted ear. 

And Molly herself seemed quite at 90te> 
chattering a?ray on the big central ottoow, 
beneath a blaze of overhanging lifht, wbicD 
made her look dazzlingly fresh and £air,w 
that her proud proprietor could scarce keep 
his own eyes properly turned in other dirw- 
tions. He saw that the seats on either side 
of Lady Tilbury were never vacant; that men 
stood in front of her j and when she »an& *« 
she did presently, a wild, sweet ditty of aet 
native land, and when at its clo«e there was* 
deep-drawn breath from all, followed bj » 
burst of applause and gratitude, SirThoin«» 
triumph was complete. 

It was complete so fat as it went; hut em 
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neb a triumph was capable of extension, as 
WM STident withia a brief space. 

An inritation came from the dean and the 
dean's wife, and this having been accepted, 
•nd the erening baring arrived. Lady Til- 
hnj, with an idea of soiting herself to her 
eottpany, donned the most sober costume in 
bar wardrobe, and then, fearing she had gone 
toofsr, relieved it by patting on the whole of 
1st diuDonds. 

The result was simply enchanting ; she had 
sever looked better in her life. And anoon- 
idoQily she followed up the idea when it 
came to talking time. As she was in a clerical 
boose, and dignitaries of Church and State 
were present — including the duke and a ducal 
ptf^^KoUy of Atblone, who had never been 
in company of the kind before (though no one 
vonld have guessed as much, and only 8ir 
Thomas knew it for a fact), sat demure and 
gncsfol throughout the early part of the 
•rening, speaking only when spoken to, and 
keeping her dancing eyes upon the table- 
ck^ when the fan of others induced her 
ilnost irresistibly to take part in it— and 
then all at once, as she had bejewelled herself 
because too plainly (s^rbed before her mirror, 
10 did she flash out into witty sayings and 
ripj^g laughter so soon as it seemed she 
was overdoing her part of mate auditor in a 
gaj general conversation. 

After this it was that the ladies in the 
diawing^oom had such a treat as the dean's 
dimier parties rarely afforded. 

And it was on the same occasion that the 
lUBsted—' Yonr wife has oharmedusaU, Sir 
Thomas* Kay I be allowed to drive over to 
Tilbnry Court and improve our acquaint- 
ance?' of the duchess as she shook Sir 
Thomas by the hand on departure, stamped 
Sir Thomas's choice as a success for all time. 
Nor had the good impression once created 
Sfer been suffered to die out. Lady Tilbary 
van a person to disarm the foul fiend himself 
—unless under special conditions. These 
conditions only attaching to two people — so 
far at least, as come within the limits of these 
pai^es— all the other inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were on the best of terms with the frank 
and blithe young madam. 

They did not resent her cleverness, for they 
did not know she was clever. She d id not talk 
intellectually, nor even always sensibly. She 
limply ' ran on ' and made them laugh. 

And ike lauffhter was often led against 
herself. Her blunders, her mishaps, the un- 
lucky days she had when everything went 
^rong, and the comical figure she cut in her 
Biserj, wonld be depicted so graphically and 
vith such absence of nny amour propre that 
00 one could resist the fascination. 

'Is she not rather a silly person ? ' the very 
profound and prosaic dean's wife did once or 
twice adventure when well away from her 
friend the Duchess. ' I should never say so 
at Heath Castle, for Iiady TUbnry is such a 
fa?ourite there ; but I do sometimes feel that 

the mother of all those children ' 

No one else, however, seemed to think that 
the diildren had anything to do with it. 
^^ came in rapid succession. Hand, Mabel, 
^ Katianne — it was Sir Thomas's whim to 
confine them to one initial letter — and still 
lAdj Tilbury looked as young as ever j was as 
■pfightly as ever ; but her character was 
v&impeadiable and her life irreproachable. 

She even advanced in public favour, as it 
^asaeen that she accommodated herself to 
the traditions of the neighbourhood, ftflQ 
Copied its manners and customs — in short, 
naturalised herself as completely as though 
she had gone through the ceremony at a 
oonsnVe office. Nothing was further from 
'^purpose than to fly her own flag and sail 
&waj from the old-established fleet. On the 
contrary, she was anxiously careful to mani- 
fest on every possible occasion her desire to 
w> as others did, and, as Sir Thomas Tilbuxy's 



wife, to be catalogued with all the other wives 
of her own standing in the county, joining 
in their schemes, assisting in their charities, 
participating in their businesses and pleasures. 
Sir Thomas's purse was at her command, 
and it was well filled—fuller than that of any 
landowner around—but Lady Tilbary knew 
better than to oppress the neighbourhood 
with lavishness. She never made a mistake 
in giving too large a donation, nor in pro- 
posing amalgamations on too expensive a 
scale. * There was a time when a shilling was 
a shilling to me,' she was wont to remind her- 
self; and Sophy Lostett owed more than she 
ever suspected to that reflection. 



However, one sees little of Sir Thomas 
in the book, which, in fact, begins after 
his death, and only deals with him in a 
parenthesis. His successor, Jabez Druitt, 
the land -hearted Manchester cotton- 
broker, who is such a gentleman in his 
instincts that the crusty M.F.H. and 
Lady Tilbury take him up, enthusiastic- 
ally, is the principal man in the book. 
After living an uneventful life in partner- 
ship with his brother up to the age of 
forty-five, he finds himself, when certain 
home ties are broken up by the death of 
his mother, in a position to retire with a 
good deal over .£200,000. With this he 
buys old Gary Hall, the ancient manor 
house near Lady Tilbury's, which should 
have passed to Beggie with the death of 
his uncle. 

A nancliester Man's Dreana. 

'I repeat it is quite possible,' said his 
brother, quickly. * They, like you, may see 
in my buying Sir Philip Goffe's estate only a 
vulgar desire to push my way up, as so many 
others of our kind — ^yes, of our kind, are 
doing. Since you, my own brother, don't 
me &tter after all these years, I suppose ' — 
an involuntary sigh escaped — ' strangers are 
pretty sure to be of your opinion/ 

' Well, well, of course I — I didn't mean all 
I said. Jay. Come to think of it, you have 
always been a bit cracked on the subject. I — 
I daresay you'll get along all right,' Amos 
said, with a gulp. 

'If I do not, I most make a shift not to 
mind it. If they will not admit me to their 
houses and their society I must do without 
it. But the real things I seek to obtain from 
a free, open-air life will not disappoint me — 
for they cannot. I want to see the sun rise 
day after day on pasture land and woodland, 
green meiMlows and winding streams. I want 
to see him shine in his strength on rustle 
village and hamlet, church spire and homely 
farmyard. I want to see him sink to rest at 
night over far distant horizons of undulating 
plains and forests. These sights I never see 
here/ slowly and emphaticadly. * I am shut 
up within walls, often these four walls — at 
any rate, walls of some sort — all through the 
best hours of the day ; and that in spring 
and summer, as well as in autumn and wmter. 
I am bending over papers and ledgers, my 
eyes nailed to the desk, when I might be 
bursting away over hillside and down, drink- 
ing in the musio of rejoicing nature, breath- 
ing the odours of earth and sea. The day is 
done ere I set foot outside during many 
months of the year. When I go home it is 
pretty and pleasant ; my garden blooms and 
the birds sing; but it is so small, and so 
measured round. Every square foot is of 
value. I want to go where there is space, 
where is silence; where there is not always 
in the distance that great ceaseless hum. It 
irks me never to be out of hearing of hurry- 
ing steps and rattling wheels. I do not 
desire to go away from England^though the 



ory is that we are crowded everywhere in this 
little island. But that is a mis-statement i 
there are beautiful unworn counties still* 
especially in the south, and so to the /K>uth 
I go.' 

How he buys it, and becomes in a few 
years a popular country gentleman, I 
will leave the reader to find out; also 
how very near beautiful Iva came to 
marrying him, and of his generosity to 
Iva and Eeggie, which made Lady Til- 
bury propose to him and marrjr hini 
herself. The matrimonial tangle is very 
ingeniously maintained. One does not 
know untU the last page or two how it 
will unravel. The book is skilfully and 
prettily written, and Iva and her mother 
are not only charming, but are shown in 
their home life as naturally as if they 
were living beings whom you were watch- 
ing through a keyhole. 

Douglas Sladkv. 



NONSENSE STOBIES ^ OTHEBS.* 

Mb. Sullivak is always delightful com- 
pany, and he is never more so than when 
he is working the particular vein of 
humour which we have come to credit ta 
Mr. Lewis Carroll. Mr. Sullivan has the 
rare advantage of possessing a skill in 
art that is at l^ast equal to his ability 
with the pen. His clever and inimitable 
pictures are provoeative of mirth in 
themselves, arid when they are coupled 
to his imagination in the realm of the 
ludicrous, he is irresistible. Here Thejf 
Are I is made up of half-a-dozen stories 
of the most ridiculous nat\u«; but we 
start them with a chuckle, ap.d aban- 
don sober reflection and decorous gravity 
entirely long before the end is in sight. 
'The Blue-eyed Fly' is a fair sample 
of Mr. Sullivan's wares, so we will confine 
ourselves to that, seeing that it is im- 
possible to go into the full contents in 
detail. In it, then, Mr. Sullivan makes 

* Here They Are 1 More Stories. B7 J. F. Salliran. 6e. 
Tke PiBk Vtdtj Book, fidited bj Andrdw Lsnf, 
lUastrated by H. J. Ford. 6S. 

(IiOBfiiiaiif,Qreeii, and Co.) 
Icelandio Fairy Talea. Trmnslated and Edited by 
lira. A. W. Hall. lUaatratod by X. A. XaMW. 
(Frederick Warne and Co. 3i. 6d.) 

The First Book of Erab. Cbriafmaa 6kories tot 
Toong and Old, By Jadfe Edward Abbott Farry. 
lUoatiatsd by Arehie ICaoeregor. S94 6d* 
. The Oiani Crab, and Other Talea from Old lodis* 
Betold by W. H. D. Kooae. Illustrated by W. fiobia- 
aon. 8a. 6d. 

(David Katt) 
joit Forty Witika; or. The Droll Adventn^M oi 
DsTie Ttot. By Hamiak Hendiy. With lUuatntioM 
by (Hrtmde M. Bradley. 5a. 

Bed Apple and SUver BeUa. A Book of Yem^ t6t 
Children of all Ages. By Hamiah Hendry. lUuatrated 
by Alice B. Woodward. Si. 

AdTentorea in Toy land. By Bdith King Fall. iTitll 
Ficturea by Alice B. Woodward. U, 
(BhMkle and Son, Ltd.) 
Anatraiian Fairy Talea. Br Atba Weatbory. Ulna, 
trated by A. J. Johnaon. (Ward, Look, and (Jo., Ltd. 
8s. «d.) 

Nursery Bbymef. lUuatrated by Franoia Bedford. 
(Metbnea and Co. fis.) 

Little Orowni-Upe. lUuatrated in Colours and 
Deaiffna by Maud Humphrey and Sliiabeth 8. Tuokec, 



Sons Flowera from ' 
By Bobert L. SteTenson, 



A ChUd'a Oardea of Yeraea. 

' Set to Music by Katbariue 
M. Bamsay. Introduction by S. B. Crockett and lUua- 
tcationa by Gtordon Browne. 6s. 
(GATdner, Darton, and Co J 
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it abnndantlj dear that the days of 
magic are not yet past, and also that 
magic is a terrible thing to trifle with. 
The 'old man named Baltazar/ who 
dug potatoes and yearned to be a 
magician, found it so*. When Mr. Bal- 
tazar was in the height (or depth) of 
his yearning he discovered a magician's 
rod, and to try its power he turned his 
baby grand-daughter into a fly. The 
baby became like other flies, and, as he 
could not manage to turn it back again 
into a baby, it got mixed up with other 
flies and was lost. Then he turned its 
mother into a spider, and his son-in-law 
and wife into something else, all of them 
giving him a vast amount of trouble to 
prevent a tragedy taking place ; and in 
his spare time he hunted for the fly 
with blue eyes. His grand-daughter had 
blue eyes, and it was by them that he 
calculated on finding her again, 

Baltazar** Traable*. 

All this time the crowd of flies round 
BaltaEar'e head was increasing (c^eaUy, for 
he was very hot ; in fact, you could not have 
seen his head for flies ; and a whole army of 
flies had got entangled in the web of Nenna, 
his daughter; and the dnok was chasing 
Barnch &e toad all over the back yard. So, 
seeing the parson coming up the garden, old 
Balti^r — (who was engaged now in prevent- 
ing the spider eating the flies in the web) — 
called to him, and hastily turned him into a 
fox. 

' It's only just until I have found baby,* he 
said to himself. ' A fox will be useful in 
frightening the duck, so that she won't have 
leisure to swallow the toad; but, of course, I 
must keep my eye on the fox to see he does 
not eat Mrs. Baltazar.' 

Here agaio, yon see, he had made a blunder 
through flurry; but he was werj much 
worried. 

To keep the fox from killing the duck, and 
the spider from catching the flies, and the 
toad (who was now disengaged) from gettiog 
under his heels, and the cows, and the kitten 
(who had now got out of the dairy and was 
convalescent) from killing flies, was too much 
for one person to do ; particularly as Baltazar 
had touched no food since breakfast, not 
having had leisure. 

The fox alone was a dreadful worry ; and 
it became so difficult to keep him away from 
the duck, that Baltazar turned the village 
lawyer, who happened to be going by, into a 
fierce bloodhound to keep the fox at bay ; but 
he soon found that this was a mistake, for it 
set the duck at liberty to pursue the toad 
again; and, what is more, when Baltazar 
tHed to prevent the bloodhound actually kill- 
ing the fox, the bloodhound turned upon him, 
and he had great difficulty in getting away 
from it. So now Baltazar had a great many 
things to attend to. and his hands were quite 
full ; BO that he felt he would not be justified 
in undertaking any more business just then, 
for fear he might neglect it. 

Old Baltazar had sought refuge from the 
bloodhound behind the cottage door ; but the 
bloodhound was engaged in tearing the door 
to splinters to get at him ; so Baltazar slipped 
otit at the other door, ran madly (with the 
toad up his trouser-leg) to one of the cows in 
the meadow ; and hastily transformed the cow 
into a dreadful flery dragon, to protect him 
from the bloodhound: and then it occurred 
to him that if he transformed the other cows 
iato fiery dragons, they would not kUl files 
with their tails; so he did it. 

He did it very hastily, and without taking 



time to think: and so he was quite taken by 
surprise when the hetd of fiery dragons turned 
upon him, and made him run for his life. 

* The Blue-eyed Fly ' is ridiculous, but 
screamingly funny, as are also * The Blue 
Thing with White Dots,' 'The Land of 
the (J^ive^s-Away,* ' Suit,' * George the 
Usurper,' and 'Nobody the Intruder.' 
The first story is more sustained than 
the others, and we like it most, though 
of their kind all are good, and the 
illustrations, as we have already re- 
marked, are excellent. Here They Are ! 
is laughable enough to fatten the most 
dyspeptic living skeleton on earth, if there 
is any truth in the suggestion that 
laughter has flesh-giving properties. 

The Pink Fairy Book promises to be 
one of the best collections Mr. Andrew 
Lang has given us, thanks to the inclusion 
of a number^ of Japanese stories and 
tales from Denmark, Sweden, Sicily, and 
other rather unusual sources. Mr. 
Andrew Lang is a considerate editor, and 
with the exception of one story from the 
Danish, which he specially calls atten- 
tion to, there is nothing of a terrifying 
nature in the volume. Whether the 
nineteenth century juveniles will display 
the credulity of children of a less ad- 
vanced age remains to be seen, but ' I 
Know What I Have Seen ' will be a very 
fair test. The calm and confident way in 
which the writer tells us of a troll's ex- 
pedient for getting dinner is delightful : 

The troll came home soon after this, and his 
wife told him that her father was come, and 
asked him to go aod buy some beef to make 
broth with. 

' We can get it easier than that,' said the 
troll. 

He fixed an iron spike into one of the beams 
of the roof, and ran his head against this till 
he had knocked several large pieces off his 
head. He was jost as well as ever after doing 
this, and they got their broth without farther 
trouble.' 

It evidently requires a vivid imagination 
to write successf ulf airy^stories. The Pink 
Fairy Book is daintily and taste- 
fully produced, and will make a most 
acceptable gift- book to children of all 
ages. Mr. H. J. Ford's numerous illus- 
trations with which the stories are graced 
are clever and pleasing. 

Icelandic Fairy Tales consists of twenty, 
less two, of characteristic fairy stories 
from Iceland, which have been translated 
and edited by Mrs. A. W. Hall and illus- 
trated by Mr. E. A. Mason. In her pre- 
face Mrs. Hall seems to take the fairy- 
story rather too seriously, when she 
offers the doubtful advantage of 'a 
strong moral tone ' running through her 
collection. On the other hand, Mrs. Hall 
has done her work with skill and taste, and 
the stories she has selected for translation 
are notable for power and dramatic in- 
tensity not usually to be encountered in 
fairy lore. The resemblance that lies be- 
tween fairy stories of all ages and nations 
is not wanting here, but the stories them- 
selves are decidedly fresh, and Mrs. 
Hall's book should prove a welcome 
addition to fairy literature. 



Krab, who is responsible for the half* 
dozen stories contamed In The First Booh 
of Krah is an ac(juaintance of last year. 
Judge Parry evidently has a sincere 
liking for little ones, and he knows to 
perfection just what will give them 
pleasure. It is true that the morals to 
the excellent stories of * Krab ' are rather 
topsy-turvy, and in some cases it seems 
as though the desire of the teller is to 
be 'improving' to the grown-ups— a 
unique reversal of the tisual order of 
things. The book is tastefully arranged, 
and cleverly illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Macgregor. 

The Oiant CrahandOther Tales fromOld 
India is a companion volume to the 
above in point of size and style. The 
stories, nearly thirty in all, are told bj 
Mr. W. H. D. Eouse, who caiefully 
repudiates any scientific purpose under- 
lying their presentation, and are cleverly 
illustrated by Mr. W. Kobinson. The 
stories deal mostly with animal life, and 
are a blend of fable and fairy-story. We 
get ' The Giant Crab,' ' The Wise Parrot 
and the Foolish Parrot,* 'The PionB 
Wolf,' 'The Mouse and the Farmer/ 
*The Hypocritical Cat,' 'The Lion and 
the Boar,' and others, with a title pro- 
claiming the nature of the field from 
which this excellent collection has been 
drawn. 

There is really an embarrassment 
of riches for the parent now-a-days who 
yearns to bestow pleasure in the form of 
a book on his or her happy offspring. 
Worse choice could be maide than of 
Just Forty Winks; or, The BroU Adm- 
tures of Bavie Trot, a sort of ' Alice in 
Wonderland ' story, told by Mr. Hamiah 
Hendry, and illustrated by Miss Qertrude 
M. Bradley; or of Bed Apple and Silver 
Bells, a dainty book of verse for UttJe 
children, by the same author, with 
illustrations by Miss Alice B. Woodward j 
or of Adventures in Toyland, a story of 
the same nature for younger readers, by 
Miss Edith King Hall, illustrated bj 
Miss Alice B. Wc^ward. 

Au^ralian Fairy Tales, by Miai 
Atha Westbury, is another volume that 
deserves commendation. The stories, u 
far as we can judge, are original: but lo 
well has Miss Westbury caught what 
may be termed the true flavour of the 
faiiT story, that there is more than a 
slight resemblance between these taH 
original as they are, and those thai hafe 
done duty for centuries in one form or 
another. The local colouring is typical 
of the land they hail from, and the book 
is cleverly illustrated by Mr. A l 
Johnson. 

We have also received A Booh 4 
Nwrsery Ehymes, daintily illustrated jn 
colour by Mr. Francis D. Bedford; 
Little Orown-Ups, a series of full-jW 
plates of children acting as their dden 
do in familiar operations of domestic and 
social life, with prose and verse descnp- 
tions. The plates are taken from water- 
colour paintmgs by Miss Maud Hum- 
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phrey, and there are decorative borders 
and other illustrations by Miss Elizabeth 
S. Tucker; and Song Flowerg from *a 
CkMs Garden of Vertes.* This last, as 
the title implies, is a selection from 
Sterenson's dainty yerses, set to music hj 
Miss Katharine M. Eamsaj, illustrated 
hj Mr. Gordon Browne, and introduced 
bjMr. 8. B. Crockett. 



KBW NOVELS A NET? EDITIONS.* 



BT MBS. BOBEKT JOCELYN. 

Thi ordinar/ person who has been un- 
fortoiiate enough to see a couple of 
ghosts is displeased and has no further 
appetite for spooks. Other apparitions 
may be rude enough to force tnemselyes 
upon his attention, since the manners 
and tones of good society appear to be at 
a discount ia the community of these 
disembodied gentry, but of his own 
accord he is far from likely to go in 
leareh of such creepy company. Lady 
Mary Herton, however, was not an 
ordinary person. Although she had, at 
the time when we make her acquaintance 
in the opening chapter of this novel, 
abeadyseen two rather scarifying visions, 
her morbid taste for spectres remained 
nnsatisfied. Oliver Twist wanted more 
porridge; Lady Mary asked for fresh 
ghosts, and the idea of going to live 
in a haunted house captivated her. 
Truly, there is nothing to be gained by 
disputing about tastes. Save and except 
in r^;ard to her passion for spectres, 
Ladj Mary Merton did not differ much 
from the usual young and lovely widow 
of fiction. She was twenty-two years 
of age and exceedingly beautiful 
to gaze upon. Add to these 
natutal advantages the fact that 
her coffers were attractively full, and 
you will at once be prepared for the 
appearance of suitors. In the course of 
certain rambles Lady Mary discovered, 
doubtless to her great delight, a haunted 
house. Immediately she made up her 
mind to take it, furnish it, live in it, and 
compel it, so to speak, to exhibit for her 
pleasure whatsoever phantoms held it on 
a supernatural lease. She was not long 
in carrying out all her plans ; then she 
sat down with a sceptical friend to . wait 
for manifestations, doubtless feeling 
assured that the ghostly tenants would 
do their best to drive her away. Lady 



*TiadflI»r7'8£xp«ri«aoe«. ByMri. ]lobertJoc«ij&* 
(F. V. Wkile and Co. 6«.) 

i Betnrn to Nature. By BIm D'Baterro Keeling. 
(JarroH and Son*. 1«. 6d.) 

Dinglitert of the Citv. Anonymoas. (The Box* 
barffh*PrM4. 3«. 6d.) 

Th« £dd o( the IktrinvtiUal. Beinr the True Hi*. 
^o( the Great Duappearauoe of 1862. Bj the iUrl 
MDetart. 68. 

John of Surethboame. 4 Bonunoe of the Beyg 
«f FnuwU J. Bj B. 1>. Chetwo le. 3s. W. 

^ (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 

D«iK« Jook. By C. M. Campbell. (A. D. lone* and 
C"*. 6i.) 

The Camp of Befuge. By Charles Macfarlane. 
£ait«d, with Introdaction and Notes, by George 
Uumioe Qomme. (Archibald Constable and Co. 

*. 00.) 

.. '*■ Mis^rablee. By Victor Huf o. Translated from 
•S;,y»^8h by Isabel P. Ha|>^Qd, IUn«r»t«i. 
(Walter Scott, Ltd, 8t, 6d,) ^ 



Mary*8 Experiences is a record of what 
this silly widow felt and heard and saw 
while she lived in the Earl of Artingale's 
property. Mrs. Robert Jocelyn tries, like 
the Fat Boy in the 'Pickwick Papers/ to 
make our flesh creep. Speaking for our 
own flesh, it has not crept. Very possibly 
other readers with less hardihood will 
oblige the author by quaking consumedly 
when they read the history of Lady 
Mary's stay in the haunted house. The 
book is not entirely devoted to phantoms. 
Love has a little to say before the con- 
clusion is reached. 



BT ELSA D BSTXBBE KEELING. 

Notwithstanding the irritating way 
in which the first one-third of A Return 
to Nature, the latest issue of the Daffodil 
Library, hangs fire, the author retrieves 
her reputation in the remainder. As 
for the beginning, one longs for some- 
thing to happen with an insatiate yearn- 
ing. He is well repaid who conquers 
the tediousness of the opening chap- 
ters. The story is but the merest 
gossamer, being the simple details of a 
Newnham girl's holiday en^^ement at 
lA'^dene, a Kent village. In its sim- 
phcities and the sluggishness of its 
uneventful life, is to be foimd the justi- 
fication of the title. The humours of 
such life are for the elect, and the author 
is of the number. She is greatest, in 
suggested humour, the humour of the 
hiatus, which makes her description of 
the children's picnic a supreme delight. 
Her mission in Ivydene was the redemp- 
tion of Master Dirck "Wallace Den vers, 
a boy of tender vears, whose chief dis- 
qualification at first sight seems to be 
that he is incorrigibly American. Dirck 
is well sketched, he and Tempo Hurst, 
the Newnham girl aforesaid, being the 
central figures. She too, is strongly 
drawn, with few put powerful lines. Not 
only was Tempo's mission successful, but 
her holiday engagement proved to be one 
of another sort. We must not, however, 
pander to the curious ; suffice it to say 
that we would like to have known fl little 
more about Lois Holker before entrust- 
ing Tempe to his care. Still, one has 
confidence in her ability to choose well. 
Altogether, A Return to Nature is a 
story which, with a good conscience, 
we can recommenend to our friends. 



AN0NYM0T78. 

Li the eyes of the gentleman or lady 
(though we shall use the masculine pro- 
noun throughout this notice, we are 
inclined to believe the author to be 
feminine) who wrote Daughters of the 
City we shall, doubtless, appear preju- 
diced when we contend that the novel is 
spun out to a length greatly in excess of 
its proper limits ; for he will think our 
protest to be the natural complaint of 
those whose duty consists in examining 
and appraising books as they pour from 
the publishers' establishments. How* 



ever, as we are not yet (at the time 
of writing) in the thick of the winter 
season our vitality is unimapired. We 
face with cheerfulness hundred after 
hundred of pages, patient in our 
attempt to discover whether or no 
longtitude is being misused. After a 
diligent survey of Daughters of the City 
we have come to the conclusion, as will, 
unless we are strangely in error, eleven 
out of every twelve readers, that a briefer 
exposition would better have suited 
the author's plan. He straggles over- 
much ; some of the conversations are 
allowed to drag their slow lengths along 
till they become wearisome in the ex- 
treme, especially since several of them deal 
with identical sentiments, the words only 
being more or less changed. If the plot 
were at all complicated, the author would 
naturally require plenty of space 
in which to perform all the necessary 
evolutions before concluding his strategy, 
but as it is very slendar indeed we are at 
a loss to understand why he has chosen 
to work with so little sense of vigorous 
compression. In the story itself there is 
not much of an unfamiliar kind. Once 
more we have a marriage which was 
evidently not made in lieaven. The 
middle-class and somewhat offensively 
uxorious husband falls daily farther from 
the respect of his wife, a superficial per- 
son, who, while calling her master a 
Philistine, altogether loses sight of the 
fact that she herself is a Pharisee. Not 
even in the s<«newhat romantic character 
of a runaway does she succeed in interest- 
ing us more than slightlv, and when we 
learn how obligingly deatn frees her from 
the uncongenial husband, and enables her 
to pop her hand once again in the lucky 
bag of matrimony, we do not feel moved 
to congratulate her with anv warmth. We 
Imow her type only too well. Some of the 
other characters in Daughters of the City 
are presented with liveliness. Tilly makes 
us think of Dickens. 



BY THE EABL OF DB8AET. 

There is a breezy freshness about The 
Raid of the * Detrimental* that carries 
the story well forward, despite its marked 
inequalities. At its best it is burlesque, 
very well and ingeniously contrived, but 
too frequently it degenerates into mere 
silliness, and the end is disappointing. 
Very much to our surprise we discovered 
that the ' Detrimental,' whose raid is here 
recorded, is not of the usual society type, 
but is the name of a fast and pow^ul 
yacht. She is purchased by a millionaire, 
a Baron of the name of Smith (Baron 
Ferdinand Smith, if you please !) who, 
findmg that money alone is insufficient to 
win for him the hand of a certain yoimg 
lady moving in the highest circles, 
elaborates an extremely original and 
desperate plot to carry her off with a 
bevy of fair damsels and their chaperons, 
a bishop, and other necessary individuals, 
and seeks to gratify his fancy regard- 
less of expense. Nothing is ftllowed to 
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stand in the way of his wishes, and with 
the aid of certain members of the ' Springs 
Clnb/ led by a joting gentleman who has 
gone the pace until absolute ruin stares 
bim in the face, the Countess of Orej- 
burden, and the bevy of fair daughters of 
England's aristocracy before alluded to, 
are, neatly and expeditiously abducted 
and taken away to a solitary island in 
the far Pacific. The plot is ingeniously 
elaborated, and had the author refrained 
from putting here and there too heavy a 
strain on our credulity, we might have 
accepted it as quite possible and plausi- 
ble, despite the fact of its being neither 
one nor tiie other. The raciness of the 
narrative is far above the average, and, 
except where we have indicated, The Baid 
of the * Detrimental * as burlesque is very 
good burlesque indeed. Now and again 
the excessive freedom of the members of 
the ' SfHrings Club/ their morals (or want 
of them), their slang and flippancy, are 
just a shade too pronounced ; but even if 
one objects to them, one must needs take 
them smiling all the same. For instance : 
'Nothing brings people together like a 
littie practical joking. Why, if only the 
Archangel Gabriel were to make an 
apple-pie bed for us we'd be quite at 
home in heaven, when we got there ' — a 
flippant but quite excellent interpreta- 
tion 6f the fact that stillness and aus- 
terity can deter and render nervous 
the most cadreless and easy-going of 
n£itures. By the way, are 'diggings' 
(Tulgat for apartments) plural or singu- 
lar? 'Diggings was' does not sound 
quite right, and elsewhere the author 
trips more obviously. Despite all these 
things. The Baid of the ' JDetrimenial * is 
a most entertaining story, and after read- 
ing it we are ready, without quibble, 
to give the Earl of Desart a place in the 
front rank of our attenuated list of new 
humorists. 



husband of the Demoiselle of Suresne 
occupies Mr. Chetwode's attention in his 
very lively romance. The story is well 
written, and is full of breathless situa- 
tions and desperate adventure such as 
no one with a taste for romantic and 
sensational fiction can resist. 



BY B. D. CHETWODB. 

Adventure, serious and substantial, 
makes John of Strathboume a story of 
great contrasts with the above. The 
romance is set in the time of Francis I. 
of France, and is practically the life-story 

, of the hero whose name figures as the 
title of the work. John, or Jean as we 
first know him, is the son of an English 
knight who is murdered by a villainous 
innkeeper and his wife, partly for gold 
and partly in retaliation for a ruined 

. homestead and devastated crops. This 
precious couple bring the child up — or 
rather allow him to bring himself up — 
with kicks and blows on the part of the 

. man, and some sort of protection and 

. kindness from the woman. On the death 
of the woman, Jean runs away and begins 
the search for his father by taking 
service with a band of brigands. To 
foster the revenge of the chief of these 
the lad is forced into marriage with the 

. daughter . of a French nob^man, and 
the purpose of showing how Jean (or 
John) qualified himself to become the 



BY C. M. CAMPBELL. 

For construction and workmanship and 
good all-roimd entertaining quality Deilie 
Jock is fully equal to anything that we 
have lately had the pleasure of reading. 
We are hazy as to the meaning of * Deilie,' 
but Jock is a good deal of a devil, 
supposing that there is any connection 
between the terms. In addition he 
is a model, somewhat garrulous, who 
readily avails himself of a jour- 
nalist's desire to hear his experiences, 
and unfolds a story of robbery and swind- 
ling with a gusto and fidelity that 
completely and absolutely absorbs our 
attention for the time being. Jock is a 
veritable ' Archie,' Scotch like his proto- 
type, and an amusing old humbug, whose 
real kindness of heart is about equally 
matched with his entire disregard of the 
whole moral and legal code. Jock is many 
things — printer's boy, pickpocket, soldier, 
bookmaker, outcast, swindler, sailor, 
model — ^by turns, and nothing for long 
together. Each and all of his many occu- 
pations bring him fresh experiences, and 
the remembrance works up into a stirring 
and eventful story. Despite the shadiness 
of the ways in which he walks, it is life, 
real and actual, and not fully realised by 
the uninitiated, that he lives, and the 
revelations made by this * human docu- 
ment ' are, to say the least of it, instructive, 
if not particularly edifying. If this be 
Mr. Campbell's maiden effort, it is some- 
thing more than just creditable. Not even 
the Scotch dialect in which the story is 
cast is able to disconcert us or with- 
hold our attention for one moment from 
his lively narrative. 

The object of the series of which Mr. 
Chafes Macfarlane's The Camp of Refuge 
is the second volume is avowedly to in- 
troduce yoimg students, through the 
medium of dramatic and narrative ro- 
mance, to important events and epochs of 
English history. Thoroughly edited as the 
series is by Mr. G-. Laurence G-omme, it 
can hardly fail to widen the boimds 
of students' knowledge. The present 
volume is Macfarlane's story as named 
above, its predecessor having been 
Lytton's * Harold.* The Camp of Refuge 
deals substantially with the same period 
and general historical material as Kings- 
le/s 'Hereward the Wake,' which, as 
Mr. Gomme appears disposed to admit, 
would have afforded the better exposition 
of the time. But, presumably for 
reasons connected with the copyright, or 
other reasons, 'Hereward the Wake' 
I was an impossible selection, and there- 
I fore the lot has fallen upon Mr. Mac- 
' farlane'fl , book, la some respects it is 



indisputably inferior to Kingsley'i. It 
is less dramatic ; Herev^ard is lest of a 
realised person, less of the 'wild, blood- 
thirsty, generous, and wi^ ward Hereward 
of Kinsley,' as Mr. Gomme puts it. 
MacfarWe's Hereward is the chivalroiu 
and polidied knight of narrative it>- 
mance, the story as it is told by him 
being of the nature of a chronicle, related 
with the charm of ancient days. Per- 
haps the difference is best summed upbj 
saying that Kingsley's is a work d 
imagination, while Macfarlane's is an 
endeavour to be faithful to history. In 
so far as the author of The Camp of 
Refuge succeeds in doing this his book 
is, of course, more adapted to studenti, 
but seeing that the object of the series is 
to beguile readers into study by means 
of fiction, Kingsley's Hereward would 
perhaps have better achieved this eni 
However, Hereward is nobody's pro- 
perty, and there is room, as Mr. Gomme 
says, for both renderings. The glossaiy 
and notes, the plates and maps, and, 
above all, Mr. Gomme's most illuminat. 
ing introduction, make this volume an 
extremely helpful one. 



Having regard to the tBct that it 
must occupy dose on a thousand pages, 
Victor Hugo's Lee Miserahles wiUi 
illustrations at three shillings and 
sixpence is cheap indeed. The edition 
before us has been translated from the 
Frendi by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. To 
read it in bulk is a formidable task to 
those who are not acquainted with Hugo 
and know where the compensations lay; 
and personally we should prefer it in 
three volumes ; from the pagination ve 
should say this was the original form of 
the translation, the volumes afterwards 
being bound together. 



•MR. BOTTHOBN.'« 

Thb * Imaginary Conversations ' of Wallar 
Savage Landor, the Mr. Boythom d 
« Bleak House,' bold a place of their own in 
the prose literature of the present centoiji 
and he produced some verses of more tban 
average merit ; but it cannot be said thai 
he tw)k, or even approached to taking, 
first-class rank among the writers ^f ^ 
day. Enough of his work was pablisW 
in his lifetime to let him he seen at his best 
(and worst), and as muoh is known aboat 
him already as ordinarp" raaders are likelj 
to care to know. His ifone and lanthe are 
far from being as interestiDg as Stella ana 
Vanesaa, And we doubt whether there m 
any effectual demand for a few more of bii 
'Conversations,* or a few more of hj* 
verses. We think, therefore, that tbie col- 
lection of his letten* and hitherto onpobj 
lished writings, even with the advantage <a 
being ably edited by Mr. Stephen Wheeler, 
who has done his work thoroughly welJ, 
will fail to awake anything more than vert 
languid interest. We shall be very gM 
however, if the event proves na to be wrong. 



• Letters and Unpublwbed WtiUnft o(_W»lt« 
SfLvage Landor. Edited hj St«Fh«o 
(Bicbard Motley ^od Sop, 7"' OdJ 
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Mfi. a. T. CONGBEVE'8 
WORK ON 
CONSUMPTION. &c.. 
In which an d«taU«d 
lk« OuwMu SyaptoDS, Proffre««, and SaooMtfnl 
Trtatmant of this Soourca of Envland.— Wltk nearly 

Foor Handrad Chiaaa of Cora. Also 

On COUGH, A8THMA,BB0NCHlTIS,&c.. Ac. 

n« A>ak wM h» mnt pott /r«« fyr ONE BaiLLINQ, by 

tU Author, Co(nn£4 Lodgs, Ptchham, London, 8,E, 

THACKBBAY HOTEL 
(TIMFBBAaOl). 

TACma THE BRITISH MUSEXm, 
UBEAT BUSSELL BTBEET, LONDON. 

This nawlj^aractad and commodious Hotel will, it ia 
haha^ad, meat the raquiramanta of those who desire 
all t^e oonvenleocet and advantaKaa of the larger 
■uxlem licensed hotels a% moderate oharras. 

PaaeaDcer lift. Electiic light In all rooms. Bath* 
Toomi on every floor. 

Spacions liiuing, Drawin«r, Writing, Seeding and 
amoking Booma. Ail Floora Viraproof. Perfeot Sani- 
tttion. NiRbt Porter. 

Full Tariff and TMttnumioIs post/rM on Applio^Hon, 

TiLiaEarHio Addmsbs : * Tbaokeray, London.' 
^ Proprietor- J. TBUSLOVE. 



A COMMON CASH. 

In the Hoose of Rimmon I bow for you 1 
I fiire you mj strength to lean upon, 

Ib the Hoase of Rimmon, for ever new. 
For erer old, as the years roll on. 

Shall Jab Teh pity, or shall He slay— - 
Than Rimmon stronger in rery deed ? 

I know not, care not ; the ancient way, 
I solace my master in his need. 

Mat Kendall. 



TABLE TALK. 



Kb. Isbasl Zanowill has been renewing 
biBScqaaintance with the Latin Quarter and 
workine in a sequestered studio upon his new 
book, ' Dreamers of the Ghetto,' portions of 
which have ah^eady seen the light in serial 
iorm. Mr. Zangwill recently told a fellow, 
writer that his earlier work on Jewish sub* 
jects was not regarded with unmixed appro- 
bation in the synagogues. *The Jew,'^he 
•aid, * had been so much scorned in fiction 
that he had come to associate all writing 
about him with the world's contempt.' In 
bit new book Mr. Zangwill will give us a 
character-sketch of Heme, which we shall 
look forward to with some eagerness. 

After an absence of twelve months, spent 
in pursuit of sport in South Africa and 
Bilucbistan, Mr. Bertram Mitford re- 
turned to England last Saturday. Mr. 
Uitford is as full of admiration of the 
Biluchs, who are an extremely fine race, 
u he is of the Zulus, who are so well 
known to us through his novels. 

The numerous friends of Madame Sarah 
Grand, author of 'The Heavenly Twins,' 
"^ be interested to learn that she is 
•ettled for the winter in a Basque village 
in the South- West of France, not a 
long way by train from Bayonne and 
Biarritz. The spot has rooiantic at s )oia- 
tions, and has the advantage of near- 
&688 to the sea with society well within 
feach. Madame Sarah Qrand's new work 
of fiction, which is published to-day, 
xpakes the seventh book she has pub- 
litbed. The only one of them that was 
P^iblished anonymously was ' Ideala,' and 
tbat was reissued with her name to it soon 
jlter 'The Heavenly Twins' appeared. 
The oew boolc bii9 for its full title the 



following: 'The Beth Book: Being a 
Study from the Life of Elizabeth Caldwell 
Maclure, a Woman of Genius.' 

We are glad to hear that Mr. J. A. 
Spender, the editor of The We8iintn$ter 
Oazette, has recovered from vibat threat- 
ened to prove a very serious illness. 

Mr. Sidney Low has relinquished the 
editorship of The St. Jamee^e 69^as6<^,and his 
place will be taken by his assistant, Mr. 
Hugh Chisholm. 

Since returning to England Mr. Fred- 
erick Dolman has been engaged on literary 
work arising out of his tour through the 
colonies. He has written a sketch of Maori 
life in New Zealand for The PaU MaU 
Magazine, and a paper on ' The Parliaments 
of the Empire' is to appear in the new 
volume of CasselVs Magazine. 

Mark Twain was the recipient of a 
splendid ovation in Vienna on Monday 
last, and made a humorous speech in Ger- 
man, explaining that he had long had a 
passionate longing to do so. 

The Carlyh Society held its usual 
monthly meeting at Anderton's Hotel last 
Monday, when Dr. Oswald, the President, 
read an interesting paper on ' Machiavelli/ 
in which he sketched the contemporary life 
of Europe, and ^inted out that Machia- 
velli was a patriot whose aims were to 
expel the foreigner, to abolish the mer- 
cenary bands, and to unite Italy under a 
strong head. 

Confirmation of the reports of Mr. H. S. 
Lan dor's ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Tibetans is given in the Indian papers 
by the last mail. Mr. Landor, it seems, 
started from Almora to cross the frontier, 
which he did in June or July. After he had 
been some two months in the country he 
was suddenly arrested with his two ser- 
vants, and cast into prison. Afterwards he 
was carried ofE some marches inland, and 
was made to ride a spiked saddle, which 
inflicted severe wounds on his spine. Other 
tortures followed, and he was threatened 
with death in many forms. Finally he was 
rescued by the good offices of the Peshkar 
of Garbyang, and his property restored to 
him. Tlie Pioneer, discussing the question 
how punishment is to be inflicted on the 
perpetrators, comes to the conclusion that 
the only way would be to send an army into 
Tibet, but admits that this is out of the 
question at preeeat, and advises that 
travellers should be prevented from cross- 
ing the frontier. We do not altogether 
agree with this advice. You cannot prevent 
grown men from undertaking risky 
journeys, and it is not a good policy to 
interfere. 



A member of the National Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising 
has received a copy of a new journal started 
in the interests of Bill-posting. It dilates 
upon the advantages of Bill-posting as it 
will be carried on by a new company shortly 
to be formed for conducting operations 
throughout the United Kingdom. A million 
and a-half sterling is to be asked as the 
purchase-money of a number of Bill-post- 
ing businesses that are to be amalgamated, 
and something like two and a-half millions 



of capital will be raised from the public. 
' Surely,' asks this member of the society 
with the long name. ' it is a sign of alarm 
on the part of these Bill-posters, when they 
are thus eager to sell their businesses to the 
public, and it behoves those who desire to 
see the fields and beautiful spots in the 
country preserved from hideous defaoement 
to redouble their energies.' 

Mrs, Oscar Beringer addressed the 
members of the Playgoers' Club at St. 
James's Hall last week, on the promising 
subject of 'Can Women Write Plays P' 
Mrs. Beringer seemed to think that they 
could, basing her argument on the general 
fitness and capability of women for 
dramatic work. 



Publishers nowadays are not satisfied 
with merely appealing to the critics, and as 
it is necessary to go abroad for the puff 
oblique, ministers are coming rapidly into 
favour for the purpose. It is curious and 
amusing to note that the diversity of 
opinion among them is even more strikiBg 
than among the critics. 

The publisher of 'Liza of Lambeth,' 
recently reviewed by us, has had the 
temerity to invite the opinion of the Church 
and the Nonconformist conscience upon tl^s 
production. The result helps to show how 
much matters would be simplified if only 
our Christian brethren could accept some 
such Foimtain of Infallibility as provides 
for every difficulty that may occur to a 
speculative Roman. The letters from 
many prominent ministers, including the 
Revs. Basil Wilberforce, R. F. Horton, and 
Mark Guy Pearse, curiously contradict one 
another. In the meantime, the book is 
doing well. 

Across the water, in the case of Mr. 
Hall Caine's much discussed and abused 
book, ' The Christian,' the same thing has 
been done at the instance of an enter- 
prising newspaper. Commenting on this, 
the American Literary World remarks : 

Whether Mr. Gains has written a great 
novel is a question on which judgments are 
divided ; but there is no doubt that from the 
point of view of sales the book is having a 
success. One newspaper here has taken the 
trouble to interview a number of clergymen 
with regard to their opinion of the merits of 
the novel. Some praise and others condemn 
it. Nothing cquld be more fortunate for the 
author's vogue. Mr. Oaine may now be con- 
sidered one of the foremost of the English 
writers. 



There is * the sound of a voice that is still * 
in the preface to the second volume of ' The 
Gulden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,* for 
Professor Francis T. Palfl^ve, who thus 
completed the collection begun thirty-six 

J rears ago, died immediately the volume had 
eft the press. In the first volume no piece 
of later date than 1851 was included, nor 
was any author living later than 1861 repre- 
sented. Now thirty-nine authors who have 
died since 1861, or are still living, are 
represented. The selection has been 
aftected by the question of copyright, and 
the editor regrets that he has been unable 
to ' adorn his pages with examples of Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne's brilliant lyrical gifts.* 
Mr. Palgrave ban shown an amiable weak- 
ness for some neglected minor poets — a 
weakness that* if the collection is to bs 
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oonsidered representative, is unfortunate. 
Seventeen of A. W. E. O'Shaaghnessy's 
poems, twelve of Charles Tennyson Turner's, 
twelve of Wm. Barnes's dialect poems, and 
six pieces of Mono ton- Milnes are ludicrously 
out of proportion, and the juxtaposition 
with verse of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, and the Bossettis turns these stars 
of lesser matpiitude woefully pale. There 
is a 8^d deal of silver in this second 
• GK)lden Treasury,' but, as far as poetry is 
concerned, we are bimetallists. Messrs. 
Maomillan and Co. are the publishers. 

Mr. George A. Sala's posthumous novel, 
'Margaret Forster,' is published this 
week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It is a 
story of London life, and, according to Mrs. 
Sala, who has contributed a preface, it was 
written by way of relaxation from journal- 
istio work. 



Mr. Fred J. Wishaw's new story, which 
hns been running serially in Chambers's, 
will be published in book form shortly by 
Messrs. liongmans. Green, and Go. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the author of 
' Hugh Wynne,' a notable Quaker romance 
recently published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
is also famous as a physician, and well 
known as poet and writer of prose. It is 
interesting to know that his father also 
was a poet and physician ; and that one of 
his own sons is a physician, and the other a 
poet and playwright. 

Messrs. Harper have in the press for 
early publication a volume of verse, en- 
titled ' The Wooing of Malkatown.' It is 
by General Lew Wallace, the author of 
that particularly successful work, *Ben- 
Hur,' and will appear in two volumes. 

The promised volume of 'Selected 
Poems' of the late Mr. Boden Noel will 
be issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews in a few 
days. 

A medallion of Leigh Hunt, the gift of 
Mr. Passmore Edwards, was unveiled at 
the Free Library, Shepherd's Bush, last 
week, by Mr. A. E. Fletcher. 

'Lessons from Life — Animal and Hu- 
mane,' is the title of a new compendium of 
curious information concerning the habits, 
instincts, and peculiarities of living crea- 
tures, arranged in classified form for refer- 
ence. It will have an introduction by Mr. 
Hugh Maomillan, and will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

' ' Tang,' a new Shetland romance by Mr. 
J. J. Baldane Burgess, author of 'The 
Viking Path,' 'Shetland Sketches,' *Ras- 
mie's jBiiddie,' &c., will appear shortly in 
volume form. 



able books on various sections of geo- 
graphical science. This is being published 
immediately by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. Dr. Mill is already well known as 
the author of * The Bealm of Nature' and 
other works. 



The Antiquary for November will contain 
an article on 'Spanish Historic Monu- 
ments,' by Mr. Joseph Louis Powell. 

Mr. John Bickerdyke's story of the stage 
and peerage, 'Daughters of Thespis,' which 
was published a few months back by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., has gone into 
a second edition. 



Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. have in 
the press for early publication a work by 
Mr. J. A. Bowman, entitled ' Old G«ms in 
a New Setting : a Layman's Researches in 
Divine Truth.* The book will deal with 
several of the more important problems of 
the Christian faith. 



We understand that Miss Norma Lori- 
mer's new story, 'Josiah's Wife,' which 
has been announced by Messrs. Methuen 
and Co. to appear at once, has, with their 
consent, been held over till the spring 
season, to admit of simultaneous puolica- 
tion in America. 



Three years ago Dr. David Christison 
delivered the Bhind Lectures in Archss- 
ology at Edinburgh University. These are 
shortly to be published in an illustrated 
quarto volume by Messrs. Blackwood and 
Sons, under the title, * Early Fortifications 
in Scotland.' The work is divided into 
three parts, treating respectively of 
* Motes,^ * Rectilinear Works,* and ' General 
Characteristics of the Forts.' 



Two volumes of Cretan sketches are 
announced for publication through Messrs. 
Bentley and Son. One is by Mr. R. A. H. 
Bickford Smith, M.A., late Commissioner 
of the Cretan Relief Committee, and 
author of * Greece under King Greorge.' It 
will contain some full-page illustrations by 
Mr. Melton Prior, the well-known war 
artist. The other volume is by Mary A. 
Walker, entitled ' Old Tracks and New 
Landmarks in the East,' and is illustrated 
from sketches and photographs made by 
her. 



appeared in ihe magazines for, siy, seven 
years past. Nor is there any obligation on 
a publisher to state on the fly-leal of a 
novel that it has already appeared in a 
magazine. 

Stories is the title of a new bright and 
promising venture in penny weekly litera- 
ture, which makes its debut this week. Sir 
Walter Besant is amongst the contributors, 
and the first of a particularly interesting 
series, ' Journalistic Successes,' is found in 
the contents. Sir George Newnes is the 
subject of the initial paper. The story of 
the conception and founding lof Tit^Bits^ as 
the writer tells it, is unique : 

The future millionaire was at the time 
engaged in a business house at Manchester, 
and suddenly, whilst reading to his wife a 
paragraph oat of The Manchester Evening 
News, he ezolaimed, ' There I that is what I 
call a real tit-bit ! Now why can't a paper be 
brought oat containing nothing but tit-bits 
similar to this P ' There and then the young 
couple discussed the possibility of the little 
green weekly which was to bring them fame 
and fortune. George Newnes, however, it 
one of those men who essentially believe in 
the motto, ' Slow but sure.' He did not give 
away his idea, neither did he neglect hit 
ordinary work, but he never forgot that con- 
versation ; and at the end of a year, that is 
in the October of 1881, when he himself was 
just thirty years of age, the first number of 
Tit'Bits was published. Bemarkable to relate 
Tit- Bits caught on from the first moment, 
something like five thousand copies being sold 
in two hours by the Newspaper Boys' Brigade 
of Manchester alone. Then, and not till 
then, did Mr. NewneS give up his regulsr 
work in order to devote himself entirely to 
editing and publishing the new weekly. 



Dr. H. B. Mill, the well-known librarian 
of the Boyal Geogpraphical Society, who 
has just i-etumed from the Toronto meeting 
of the British Association, has written a 
little bibliographical guide to the most reli 



An entirely new translation by Mr. 
William G. Hutchison of Ernest Ilenan's 
* Life of Jesus ' will form the hundred-and- 
third volume of the * Scott Library * issued 
by Messrs. Walter Scott. We are also to 
have this month, through Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., the ' Stoi*y of Jesus 
Christ: an Interpretation,' by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons announce, 
under the editorship of Mr. Gleeson White, 
a series of volumes dealing with modem 
schools of painting. The first volume, 
' The Glasgow School,' by Mr. David Martin, 
will be ready shortly. It has an introduc- 
tion by Mr. F. Newbery, and sixty repro- 
ductions of paintings. 

A correspondent calls in question a state- 
ment in our review of the late Mrs. 
Oliph ant's newly-published book 'The 
Lady's Walk,' in which it is referred to as 
her 'last work of fiction.' Our corre- 
spondent remembers having read it in 
Blachwood*8 Magazine several years ago, 
and is surprised that the fact escaped our 
reviewer -s notice. In extenuation of so 
serious a lapse (if it be one) it may be 
pleaded that a reviewer can scarcely be 
expected to have read, much less to have 
remembered, every serial story that has 



In connection with the death of Mr. 
Henry G^rge, a meeting will be held next 
Sunday evening at the lecttire ball of tbe 
Queens Opera House, Crouch-end, N., 
when an address on the life and work of the 
author of * Progress and Povertyl' will be 
given by Mr. Frederick Yerinder, Secretary 
of the English Land Restoration League. 
A propos, a writer in The Westminster Qazette 
tens a good story of Henry George's lec- 
ture campaigns in England before his 
popularity as a prophet had begun to wane. 
He went down to Oxford hoping to capture 
the University city as he had captured the 
industrial centres of the North. But with 
his views of confiscation he was hardlv a 
welcome guest to undergraduates who bad 
great possessions, while the junior dons 
regarded him solely as an interesting sub* 
jeot for the exercise of their coldly critical 
faculties. He obtained, however, a fairiy 
patient hearing, but in the discussion that 
followed, one of bis critics used, without 
evil intent, the phrase 'Mr. George's 
Nostrum.' In the American language the 
word nostrum has a most offensive meai^ 
ing, so Mr. George lost his temper and 
a general row ensued. Whereupon a 
humorous don remarked that 'as Mr. 
George obviously did not know the differ 
ence between meum and teum, he could 
hardly be expected to understand the mean* 
ing of nostrwm,' 



Messrs. Chatto and Windus will nubKsh 
Mr. Henry de Windt's new book, 'Throagh 
the Goldfields of Alaska to BehringStrwts 
some time during December. 
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* Jeny and Joe, a Tale of the Two Jubilees,' 
bj Miss Bella Sidney Woolf, is the title of 
a book for children which will be issued in 
a few days by Mevsrs. Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 



A Tolume dealing with the Bahama 
Islands and Ouba by Ber. Greorge Lester, 
entitled * In Sunny Isles,' will shortly be 
published by Mr. 0. H. Kelly. 

This week Messrs. Cassell and Co. com- 
mence the serial issue of their ' Illustrated 
History of India.' The work will be oom- 
plsted in nine sixpenny parts, with numerous 
illostrations and a presentation plate. A 
weekly reissue of Dean Farrar*s 'Life of 
Christ' also begins this week. 

Aq authorised edition of Mr. AsquUh's 
CBcent speech at Kilmarnock, on * Tory 
Policy at Home and Abroad,* haa been 
prepared by the Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment for publication in cheap pamphlet 
tan. 



tion, which is free, comprises examples 
from the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
the Edinburgh Social Union, the Kirkby 
Lonsdale Handicrafts Glasses, the Chiswick 
Art Workers' GuUd, and the Porlock Weir 
Leather Glass. The bindings are in 
morocco, pigskin, Russia, vellum, <fec. Some 
choice illustrated books, coloured by hand 
by Miss Gloria Gardew, are also exhibited. 



The title of Dr. Alexander Whyte's new 
book, shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Perrier, is * Santa 
Teresa: An Appreciation.' 

Under the title of 'Garnered Fruit,' 
Mefsrs. Arthur Guthrie and Sons, of 
Ardrossan, will shortly issue some selections 
from the sermons and addresees of Robert- 
ion of Irvine. 



Mr. Temple Scott points out that our 
wording of the * Table Talk * note last week 
on Swift's * Journal to Stella * credits him 
with the editorship. This is a mistake. 
The editor is Mr. F. Ryland, M.A., and his 
name is so placed on the second title- 
page. 



Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
will publish next week a novel by Mrs. 
Alice'M. Dale, entitled ' Marcus Warwick.' 
The stoiy deals with the attitude of an 
Atheist to the criminal law, and shows 
bow, by a strange recompense of fate, 
be was brought to believe in the necessity 
of punishment and of Ghristianity. Mrs. 
Eale, who lives in South Australia, though 
the scene of her story is laid in England, 
has written one or two books before, but 
^is is the most ambitious piece of work 
she has so far attempted. 

A translation by Mr. and Mrs. 
Malliken of Karl Kauteky's * Gommu- 
nisB) in Middle Europe in the Time of 
the Reformation ' is published this week 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Kautsky is the 
editor of Die Neue Zeit, and is the most 
prominent representative of the historical 
■chool of Karl Marx and Frederic Engels 
in Grermany. 

Messrs. Methuenand Go. will publish next 
^eek, in their * Leaders of Religion ' Series, 
J Life of John Donne, by Dr. Jessopp, who 
m made a close study of Donne and his 
times. A volume of sermons, * Light and 
Leaven,' by H. Hensley Henson, formerly 
viw of Barking, dealing with the historical 
MJd social aspests of Church questions, will 
also be published by the same firm. 

The new adventure story dealing with the 
aj»t Napoleon, which is issued this week 
Jy Mesn«. Hutchinson and Go., under the 
title of • For Love of a Bedouin Maid/ is 
by ttie author of 'By Order of the Brother- 
bood/ a gentleman who writes under the 
^n deplume of * Le Voleur.' 

An exhibition of Bookbinding by Women 
^ been opened by Messrs. Karslake at 
W> Oharing-croes-road, W.G. The exhibi- 



The case of Holloway v. Hunt, decided on 
'Monday, in which a solicitor, the author of 
Sententiffi Juris,' brought an action for 
libel against the printer and publisher of 
The Pall MaU Gazette, furnishes one more 
example of the way in which public time is 
wasted and a defendant unnecessarily 
harassed by the absence of any means by 
which such frivolous actions can be stayed. 
Here was a case of such obvious ' fair 
criticism ' that the jury stopped the case — 
and juries are rarelv favourable to news- 
papers — before the plaintiff's evidence was 
complete. Yet the defendant has had all 
the worry of defending the action, as if it 
had been a genuine one, with a bill to pay 
to his own solicitor, part only of which he 
may (or may not) be able to recover from 
the plaintiff. The remedy for this deplor- 
able state of things is to compel plaintiffs 
to obtain the Attomey-G«neral*s ^* before 
proceeding. A verv large proportion of 
such cases would then he stopped at the 
outset 



SECRET SOCIETIES.* 



Mb. Hbckbthobn's book cost him twenty- 
five years of diligent work, and his reward 
is that he is the author of the standard 
work of reference on The Secret Societies of 
All Ages and Countries, There is an 
audacity about the full-bodied title that 
conveys a suspicion of charlatanism, but 
this is entirely dispelled by a perusal of 
the work, which is a monument of indus- 
trious and accurate research. Indeed, there 
is no work in English comprehensive 
enough to be considered a serious competi- 
tor, Mr. Knight's little book, published at 
the beginning of the reign, embracing only 
four societies. Mr. Heckethom's contains 

{>articulars concerning some seventy cata- 
ogued societies, and of as many more that 
defy classification. Moreover, although 
his book is cyclopsBdic in character, aiming 
primarily at the collocation of information 
m a concise form, some of the societies are 
the subjects of moderately elaborate trea- 
tises. The little history of Freemasonry, 
for example, occupies no less than 110 pages 
at the beginning of the second volume. 

This is a second edition, the first having 
been published in 1875. The author was 
led to indite such a volume through read- 
ing an Italian work, * II Mondo'Secreto/ by 
Signer De Gasti*o, which it was his inten- 
tion to translate into English. Beginning 



with the idea of translation, however, Mr* 
Heckethom's purpose became enlarged to 
that of compiling an independent volume. 
He found that Signer De Gastro had been 
more than kind in his book to certain 
Italian political sects which were in truth 
little better than bands of brigands. This« 
added to the facts that the Italian work 
throughout exhibited an obvious political 
bias, and omitted mention of several 
societies, influenced Mr. Heckethom in the 
direction of causing his labours to assume 
an independent form. He attacked his 
giant task with courage, zest, and know- 
ledge, the two volumes before us containing 
the essence of materials gleaned from 
hundreds of sources and many languages. 
One has only to glance at the imposing biblio- 
graphy eiven to realise the extent and 
variety of the authorities consulted. 

We shall best indicate the scope of the 
book, perhaps, by saying that it includes 
histones and descriptions, amongst other 
societies and sects, of the Magi, the Brah* 
mine. Metamorphosis of the Legend of Isis, 
the Druids, the Scandinavian Mysteries, 
Gnostics, Essence, Druses, Dervishes, 
Templars, Inquisition, Alchymists, Sweden- 
borgians, Bosicrucians, Thugs. Jesuits, 
Illuminati, German and French Workmen's 
Unions, German Students, Freemasons, 
International, Gommune, Anarchists, 
Nihilists, Fenians, United Irishmen* 
National League. The arrangement ob- 
served is based on the topical ; the second 
consideration has been that of locality, and 
the third that of time. This edition in 
some respects differs from the former. The 
space devoted to the Nihilists, for instance, 
is greater. Nihilists having been pretty 
active during the interval. Jesuits and 
Fenians, too, have been allotted more 
room, and several societies are included 
which formerly found no place. The sec- 
tion dealing with Freemasonry strikes us 
as particularly well done, the writer, while 
scrupulously fair and anxious to credil 
primitive masonry with high ideals, severely 
criticising its modem representative. The 
volumes are handsomely bound in red and 
gUt. 
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* Tbe Societies of AH Asres and Coaotries. In two 
vols. New Edition. Bj Charles William Heoketbom. 
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From New York comes news of the 
death there, in his 58th year, of Mr. Hbnkt 
Gboboe, the author of 'Progress and 
Poverty,' a work of world-wide mme. Mr. 
George devoted his life to the cause of 
Socialism, and lectured, worked, and spent 
himself entirely in its service. 

The death is announced of the Rev. T. 
E. Brown, tbe author of a number of 
charming ballads in the Manx dialect. 

Sir Rutherford Alcoce, the distin- 
guished Orientalist, died on Tuesday morn- 
ing last in his 88th year. Sir Rutherford 
had a varied and eventful medical and dip- 
lomatic career, serving in the Peninsula, in 
China, and in Japan. He became President 
of the Royal Geographical Society in 1876, 
and has published ' Notes on the Medical 
History of the British Legion in Spain,' 
•Elements of Japanese Grammar,' *The 
Capital of the Tycoon,* * Familiar Dialogues 
in Japanese/ and ' Art and Art Industries 
in Japan.' 

Mr. David Booub, who, fifteen years ago, 
was a well-known London publisher, met 
with his death at Folkestone last week. 
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In these days, when we are called upon 
at very short intervals to consider the 
rhymes of large numbers of the young 
Apollos who versify with as much ease as 
many gentlemen were wont to do when 
Pope was alive to watch the conduct of 
literature, it is a big pleasure to fall in 
with a volume packed full of brilliance 
of thought and diction, alive with feeling, 
and, whatever its failings, rich enough in 
merits to earn the lasting gratitude of all 
who keep room in their hearts for good 
poetry. In applying this description to 
selected Poems we run no risk of being 
blamed for exaggeration. Let any com- 
petent judge of what is really valuable, 
who is not given over to the cranks and 
whims from which so many critics suffer, 
take up this collection of George Mere- 
dith's poems, lean back in his chair, and 
contemplate them with the eyes of the 
mind. We can quite understand that 
he will have not a few complaints 
to advance, for, if he really prove 
unbiassed and acute, he must of 
necessity lift up his voice to denounce 
some of the author's clumsinesses and 
obscurities ; but if, when he arrives at his 
verdict, he refuse to utter words charged 
with amazed and delighted approbation, 
then we shall begin to wonder whether 
there really exists any common platform 
upon which the expert examiners of 
poetry may take their stand. We may 
well marvel when we hear of reviewers 
in whose opinion Mr. Meredith scarcely 
deserves to be ranked as a poet at all. 
Let us use a familiar interrogation from 
a piece by Mr. Bret Harte, and ask 
whether our civilisation is a failure. Is 
the Caucasian critic played out? It 
seems to us incredible that any cultivated 
reader, who is not naturally incapable of 
being attracted by the magnets of the 
Muse, can refrain from enthusiasm in 
the presence of * Love in the Valley ' and 
'Phoebus with Admetus,* to mention 
only two of Mr. Meredith's chief triumphs. 
There must be something strangely wrong 
with the craft of criticism when two 
writers, each of whom is confessedly 
able, curse and bless the same poem. 
There was never anything rottener in 
the State of Denmark. It is something 
of a scandal that there is not a school 
for critics, though how to supply proper 
masters would puzzle even the ingenuity 
of Mr. Meredith himself. 

It would be interesting to know the 
exact object of the author in presenting 
us with this bundle of his songs. Is 
the collection designed to show us the 
pieces of work by which the singer desires 
to be judged, or is it put forward as an 
attempt to widen Mr. Meredith's influ- 
ence as a poet ; to give plain proof that 
the bugbear of obscurity has been grossly 
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exaggerated? As we are in the dark 
concerning this matter, it would be absurd 
now to pen an article in the nature of a 
final estimate of Mr. Meredith's place 
and power, lest our second question 
should turn out to be the one to which 
an aflirmative is due. We may, there- 
fore, pass on to consider other points 
raised by the appearance of this book. 
We notice that the first two volumes of 
poetry which Mr. Meredith published 
have been almost entirely neglected 
during the arrangement of the anthology 
now in front of us. * Marian ' is the sole 
survivor. When Mr. Meredith began to 
write verse he was more or less influenced 
by, at least, two commanding poets. 
Later on he shook himself free, and set 
about expressing himself in his own 
fashion, which, at its best, was admirable. 
Observe the beautiful diction and move- 
ment in these verses following. They 
are the first and the last of 'Phoebus 
with Admetus ' : 

When bj Zens relenting the mandate was 
revoked. 
Sentencing to exile the bright Sun-God, 
Mindful nrere the ploughmen of who the steer 
had yoked. 
Who: and what a track showed the up- 
turned Eod ! 
Mindful were the shepherds, as now the noon 
severe 
Bent a burninf? eyebrow to brown evetide. 
How the rustic flute drew the silver to the 
sphere. 
Sister of his own, till her rays fell wide. 

Qod ! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure« 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 

Yon with shelly horns, rams ! and, promon- 
tory goats. 
You whose browsing beards dip in coldest 
dew ! 
Bulls, that.walk the pastures in kingly-flashing 
coats! 
Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not 
few! 
You that build the shade-roof, and you that 
court the rays. 
You that leap besprinkling the rock stream- 
rent: 
He has been our fellow, the morning of our 
days! 
Us he chose for housemates, and this way 
went. 

God ! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure^ 
The day is never dsrkened 
That hud thee here obscure. 

While we experience plentifully that 
elation which great work is sure to pro- 
duce in right readers, we are not up- 
lifted far enough to be altogether out 
of view of the faults which prevent Mr. 
Meredith from standing in a line with 
the greatest poets of the Victoiian era. 
Only occasionally is he fitted with a 
power to be alluringly musical, and 
then he makes the most of his fine for- 
tune, but at other times he appears — we 
judge simply and solely from evidence 
contained in his poems — to be striving 
to extort from the Muse what she is 
determined to withhold. When a 



melodious mood oTercomes him he spends 
it in this glorious manner : 

When at dawn she sighs, and like an infant 
to the window 
Turns grave eyes craving light, released 
from. dreams. 
Beautiful she looks, like a white water-lily 
Bursting out of bud in havens of the 
streams. 
When from bed she rises clothed from neck to 
ankle 
In her long nightgown sweet as bongbt of 
May, 
Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden lily 
Pore from the night, and splendid for the 
day. 

Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed twilight^ 
Low-lidded twilight, o'er the valley's brim. 
Bounding on thy breast sings the dew- 
delighted skylark. 
Clear as though the dewdrops bad their 
voice in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the ray- 
less planet, • 
Fountain-full he pours the spraying foim- 
tain-showers. 
Let me hear her laughter. I would have her 
ever 
Cool as dew in twilight* the lark above the 
flowers. 

All the girls are out with their baskets for the 
primrose ; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joy- 
ful bands. 
My sweet leads : she knows not why, but now 
she loiters. 
Eyes bent anemones, and hang^ her hands. 
Suon a look will tell that the violets are 
peeping, 
Commg the rose: and nnaware a cry 
Springs in her bosom for odours and for 
colour, 
Covert and the nightingale ; she knows not 
why. 

Kerchiefed head and chin^ she darta between 
her tulips. 
Streaming like a willow grey in arrowy 
rain : 
Some bend beaten cheek to gravel, and their 
angel 
She will be; she lifts them^ and on she 
speeds again. 
Black the driving rainclond breasts the iron 
gateway : 
She is forth to cheer a neighbour lacking 
mirth. 
So when sky and grass met rolling dumb 
for thunder. 
Saw I once a white dove, sole light of 
earth. 

But moods as fertile as this were, Wa 
angels* visits, few and far between in the 
days when Mr. Meredith was eagerly 
engaged in writing poetry. Oftener he 
was unblessed, as is testified by many 
rugged passages which jolt a reader with 
almost unbearable severity; and some- 
times, so patent is the labour of manag- 
ing the chosen form, we cannot but think 
of ourselves as men watching a duel to 
the death between Mr. Meredith and the 
metre. Again, there are moments when 
we could wish the poet not quite w 
anxious to quest up and down hii 
vocabulary for odd ways of clothing his 
meaning. He altogether overlooks the 
fact that a great poet often gives evi- 
dence of his genius by so dealing with the 
obvious and the commonplace as to 
extract from them cQnsuuwate besutj. 
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Grantmg the amazing fertility and 
ingenuity of Mr. Meredith's phrases, and 
his success in returning from every 
learch with, at least, two or three striking 
novelties, we, nevertheless, pine for less 
audacity, fewer conflicting images, and 
fewer finger-posts pointing to strain. 
Sometimes, too, we feel as if Mr. Meredith 
bad invited us to a banquet consisting 
A^?our8es far too rich to be eaten. We 
fti'iTTe in the midst of plenty, afraid of 
our host, and longing for a crust of dry 
bread and a cup of water. At the risk 
of being thought almost as prodigal of 
similes as the poet himsefi, we feel 
obliged to compare Mr. Meredith, when 
lie keeps on adding paraphrase to para- 
phrase, instead of allowing his theme to 
derelop, to a juggler manipulating half- 
a-dozen golden balls at the same time. 
The juggler often gives us too much of 
his clever trick ; so does Mr. Meredith. 
But can these spots spoil the sun ? They 
are so important that we cannot pass 
them by without comment, but they are 
not extensive enough to block out from 
our eyes any but small patches of the 
golden Burfckce. 



BOOKS FOB BOYS.* 

Two Yolximes reach us together from the pen 
of Jules \eme, that experienced weaver of 
tales of the marvellous and adventurous so 
heloTed of boys. The first of these. For the 
flag,i8 everythiDg that one expects a story 
by Jales Yerne to be. It opens with the re- 
tention, in an American sanatorium, of a 



* For the Flag. From th« French of JoIm Terae. 
BrHm.CiihelUoey. lUtutrated. Ss. 
CloTii Dardentor. Bj Jules Yerne. Illaitiated. 

(Sanpaon Low and Co., Lfcd.) 

With Moor«» at Coninna. Bj Q. A. Henty^ With 
niairrttiona by Wal Paget. 6f. 

A M«rch nn London. By G. A. Hen^. With Ulna- 
tntioiit by W. H. Margetson. te. 

With Frederick the Great. By 6. A. Henty. Ulna- 
tnted by Wal Patret. 6i. 

k Stoat En«liah Bowman. By Edgar Pickering* 
With Ilmatrationa by W. 8. Staoey. 8a. dd. 

Pu-is at Bay. By Herbert Hajena. With ninatra- 
ti^ni by Stanley L. Wood. 5a. 

Lorda of the World. By A. J. Chnroh. WithlUni. 
trationa by Biilph Peacock. 68. 

^ Tlia Maral Cnder. By Gordon SUUea, M.B. Ulua- 
tTiUdbyWm.Baliiey. 8j. 6d. 

Kinr Olaf'a Kinaman. By Charles W. Whistler. 
Wiib Dluatratioua by W. H. Ifargetson. 4s. 

(Blaokie and Son. Ltd.) 
^ Pcmtiae, Chief of the Ottawaa . By Edward S. EUis. 
niaitrated. (Caaaell and Co., Ltd. 2a. 6d.) 

Jaok'AU.Alone : Ufa Craiaea. By Frank Cowper, 
V.A. llluatrat«d by W. A. Wiokham and the Author. 
(I^UpcottOm. Sa.6d.) 

^ Jick'a Mate. By M. B. Cox. Illnstrated by Frank 
nller. (Gardner, Damton, and Co. 8«. 6d.) 

For Treaanre Bound. By Harr; ColUngwood. 5s. 

Dr. Burleiich'e Boya. A Tale of Miarnle, By Charles 
«4wtrd8. llluatrated. 7b. 

(Griffith, Forran, and Co., Ltd.) 

The Boys of Hantingley. A Public School Story, 
f y K. M. and B. Bady. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. 
(Andrew Melrose. Sa.Sd.) 

fin Bmperor's Doom : or. The Patriots of Mexico. 
Hy Herbert Hayens. Illustrated. (T. Nelson and 
Seni. 5a,) 

l>octor Adrian. By D. Alcock. (Beliglons Tract 
HW|ety. 6a). 

ihe Beyer's Quest: a Story of Foam. Fire, and Fight. 
Bj Hu(f h St. L«ger. lUustrated by J. Ayton Syming- 
ton. 3i, 64, 

mcetheBebe). By G. Hanville Fenn. lUustrated 
«>jW.H.C.Oroome. 5ii. 

_ ^ (W. and R. Chambers, Ltd.) 

«rty-two Utoriea of Duty and Daring for Boys. By 
;*"ojw Writers. Edited \)y Alfred H. MUea. Dlua- 
w»t«d. (Hiitchinaon and Ck>. 5s.) 
T»r." i?* ?T'»f ^^ ^*»* »«•• By J. Maodonold Oxley. 
li'ptrajed by W.B. Lance. 8s. 6d. 
1^^ "" *" *^"^ ^*^*^ Adventure. lUustrated. 

(Jas.Kisbotand Co,, Ltd.) 



Frenchman who has invented a fulgurator so 
terribly destructive that the very existence of 
the inventor is held to be a standing menace to 
law-abiding communities. It is exactly other- 
wise with a band of picturesque and desperate 
piratfk, who have a stronghold in the 
Bermudas, and plunder and harry the ship- 
ping of all nations by the aid of a sub- 
marine boat. These worthies realise that 
the possession of the French chemist and his 
secret means absolute impunity, and a power 
that will enable them to terrify continents, 
and they take stringent measures to obtain 
possession of such a promising recruit. 
Mechanical and physical marvels, fighting, 
raid, strategy, and a lively bombardment 
ensue, |and |the end is not reached until the 
insane inventor, suddenly called to reason by 
the sight of his country's flag, unfurled on a 
gunboat, advancing to attack the pirates, 
refuses to make use of his invention, with 
the result that the stronghold is blown 
about the ears of the gang, and all there, in- 
cluding the inventor and a French engineer 
who has been abducted with him, perish in 
the ruins. This is rather theatrical, but very 
effective, and not a boy, if he is worth any- 
thing, will be found to sing aught but un- 
qualified praise of JPor ihe Flag, 

ClovU Dardenior is entirely different. It is 
true that there are adventures, lively and 
diverting, in Africa, and some admirably 
descriptive passages concerning the Belearic 
Isles ; but it is not exactly what we expect 
from Jules Yerne. What we do expect is a 
story ; what we receive is something over-much 
like a guide-book, in which the adventurous 
element is quite a secondary consideration. 
Not that the guide-book matter is devoid of 
interest; in fact, it is forcible, vivid, and 
picturesque. The story proper concerns two 
young men who, being left with a moderate 
inheritance, resolve to enlist in the 
Chaaseura d'Afrique, and are on their way 
fjrom France to Africa for that purpose when 
they encounter the eccentric millionaire 
whose name gives the book its title. The 
author builds his story on the peculiar laws 
of adoption in France, and makes humorous 
capital out of the somewhat brazen attempts 
of these young men to qualify themselves for 
adoption by M. Dardentor. To be the adopted 
sons of a millionaire they hold to be better 
than enlistment in the Chasseurs. How the 
matter is eventually arranged, with many 
other matters, is duly set out in the story. 
We should remark that both booka are well 
and profusely illustrated—every second or 
third page discovers a full-page picture 
devoted to some striking scene or incident in 
the text. 

The batch of books intended at this season for 
the entertainment of boys of all ages could not 
be considered complete without at least one 
of Mr. Henty's contributions. In the batch 
before us we have no less than three: With 
Moore at Corunna, A March on London (a tale 
of the Wat Tyler rebellion), and With Frederick 
The Great, a tale of the seven years' war. It 
is unnecessary, even if it were possible, to go 
into details respecting these stories. They 
are bulky, running in each case well on 
towards four hundred pages, and are crammed 
with exciting incident and adventure based on 
a very solid ground- work of true and accurate 
history. 

Mr. Edgar Pickering also writes a good 
story ; his A Stout English Botoman is set in the 
England of Henry II C, and concerns the for- 
tunes of a certain distinguished young Hamp- 
shire citizen. 

Paris ai Bay, by Mr. Herbert Hayens, con- 
cerns itself with Paris the ill-fated, in danger 
outside from the beleaguring force of the Ger- 
man Army, and inside, and later, from the Com- 
mune. It is supposed to be told by the 
nephew of a French officer who played a 



personal part in the notable events in France 
of the early seventies. 

There is a certain similarity about stories 
of the ancient Cbriatians, a similarity which 
is noticeable in Lords of the TTorZd, a story of 
the fall of Cartilage and Corinth. It has 
been the author's intention to group round 
the person of the hero, a young Greek, 
picturesque delineations of men, manners and 
morals of the time. The Be v. Alfred J. 
Church's method of imparting instruction is 
a decidedly happy one. Boys will gather 
many things from Lords of the World, and will 
be well entertained in the gathering. 

Dr. Gordon Stables is another writer whose 
name is sufficient to recommend his works to 
boys — particularly to those whose taste in 
fiction and adventure lay towards the sea. Ths 
Naval Cadet is so full of the stirring incident 
that must, at least in books, pertain to life 
afloat in one of Her Majesty's cruisers, that it 
stands in need of no further recommendation 
from us. 

King Olafs Kinsman^ by Mr. Charles W. 
Whistler, is set in the days of Canute, and 
deals with the struggle between Saxon and 
Dane. The deeds of King Olaf recorded in 
the story are drawn from the Korse ' Saga of 
King Olaf the Holy,' and in many respects 
Mr. Whistler has broken fresh and promising 
ground for his narrative of fighting and 
foraging through East Anglia in olden times. 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas,hy Mr. Edward 
S. Ellis, is a story of the American Indians 
and the part they played in the struggle 
between the French and English in Canada. 
The adventure is mainly of a personal order, 
and though Mr. Ellis's work does not con- 
strain comparisons between himself and 
Fennimore Cooper, he tells a sufficiently 
lively and exciting story. 

Boys who have really got a taste for the 
sea and all that is thereon will find a strong 
attraction in Mr. Frank Cowper's Jach- 
All-Alone : His Cruises. Jack-All- Alone, so- 
called, seemingly, because he is most fond 
of his own company afioat, is an amateur 
yachtsman, and the simple record of his cruises 
and tea-going experiences is very well and 
entertainingly written. 

JcmJ^s Mate is an addition to the stories of 
the great *Out West.' It deals with the 
usual experiences of ranche life, with a fair 
supply of hunting and prospecting adventures 
thrown in. Mr. Wm. B. Cox has a good 
descriptive ability, and he contrives that we 
shall feel more than a passing interest in the 
people and places be deals with. 

For Treasure Bound is another story of the 
sea, in which wrecks and storms, pirates, fire, 
savages, and treasure-hunting form the main 
ingredients. Mr. Harry Collingwood generally 
writes a good story, and this is no exception 
to his rule. 

Dr. Burleigh* s Boys, by Mr. Charles 
Edwardes, is a short story of the lively and 
diverting, if extravagant and not quite edify- 
ing, order. Dr. Burleigh's boys are mostly 
young rips, and they have little consideiation 
for anything or any one crossing their paths 

The Boys of Huntingley is another school 
story, a public school it is in this case, and 
Messrs. K. M. and B. Eady have been very 
successful in working up an interesting 
narrative on lines that have been utilised 
very frequently already. 

Mexico is the scene of iln Emperor's Boom, 
by Mr. Herbert Hayens. Mexico naturally 
suggests revolutions, and indeed the history 
of the ill-fated Maximilian is full of stirring 
incidents, of which Mr. Haynes has availed 
himself with admirable taste and dexterity. 

Doctor Adrian, by M. D. Alcock, is a story 
of Old Holland, the scenes and incidents of 
which are made to lead up to the siege of 
Ley den by the Spaniards. Mr. Alcock is 
rather heavy and long-vrinded, but on the 
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Other hand it must be admitted that he is 
•oond and instructive, and the yery real 
interest of his story will carry boyish readers 
over the duller places. 

Mutiny^ Blave-hunting, shipwreck^ and 
peril are the promisin^j^ subjects on which 
Mr. Hugh St. Letter has founded The Bover*3 
Quest, a lively and exciting^ story. 

Vince the Rebel concerns the fortunes of a 
young man of a wealthy and aristocratic 
family who renounces King: James's service 
and joins the Duke of Monmouth's army, 
with a result that is inevitable. Mr. Man- 
Tille Fenn's name on the title-page is guar- 
antee sufficient to the thrilling and eventful 
nature of the story, which simply bristles 
with desperate escapes and exciting situations. 

Messrs. G. A. Qenty, G. Manville Fenn, 
David Ker, and other well-known writers for 
boys have been drawn upon for Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles's latest addition to his 'Fifty two' 
series. Fifty-two Stories of Duty and Daring 
for Boys deal with home and school life, and 
adventure ashore and afloat, in the army and 
in the navy — a large, varied, and praise- 
worthy selection. 

In the Swing of the Sea, by Mr. J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, is about a young fellow who 
fancied a seagoing life — and got it. Kalph 
Kewton is a brave and manly young fellow, 
though, and he takes the life, with all its draw- 
backs and discomforts, seriously, and does 
well by it. 

Half-Hours in Early Naval Adventure is a 
compilation in which are retold familiar 
Btories of exploit and adventure at sea all the 
way from the time of the Komans to Cabot 
and Drake. 

It would be unfair to dismiss these books 
without a word of praise for the taste dis- 
played in their get-up. They are mostly 
bulky and important-looking volumes, well 
printed, well bound, and nicely illustrated, 
and are, one and all, well adapted for bestow- 
ing as gift volumes on deserving boyhood. 



HISTORIC ORNAMENT.* 



This beautiful book is a veritable museum of 
examples from the days of long-extinct paleeo- 
lithio man to those of Inigo Jones and the 
renaissance. Thus far we have only received 
the first volume, but a second volume is 
promised which will bring the subject down 
to the present time, and will doubtless be 
furnished with the necessary index to make 
the work easy of reference. It is not a work 
about which the reviewer can have much to 
say, for it provokes no criticism. It is a hand- 
book for students, and consists of 436 illus- 
trations, every one of which is as good 
as it coald be, set in a running 
test or commentary. The reader who 
has the advantage of possessing the elaborate 
works of Perrot and Chipiez will recognise a 
large number of the ancient examples as 
drawn from that source, and most of the rest 
have also appeared elsewhere ; but in saying 
this we are noting not a defect but a conspic- 
uous merit of Historic Ornament. Mr. "Ward 
has been happy in his opportunities of dra w- 
ing upon accumulated stores of the best 
material, and when his work is complete it 
will supply at a comparatively small price the 
gist of many costly volumes. It is quite an 
education to turn over his pages slowly, 
noting his brief elucidations of the objects 
figured. 

• Historic Ornament: : Decorative Art and Architec- 
toral Ornament. By James Ward. Vol. I. (Cliapman 
and Hall, Lt4. 7B.6dO 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



The Jewish Quarterly contains an exceed- 
ingly interesting article by Dr. Philipson, 
of Cincinnati, upon Jewish Reform in the 
United States. Few of our readers, unless 
they have been specially in contact with 
the movement, can have realised how 
completely the modem * Reformed ' 
Jew has parted from the traditional 
moorings of bis faith and worship. 
Reformed Judaism and rabbinical Judaism 
are poles asunder. The latter regards 
every command of the written and of the 
oral law as binding. It recognises certain 
enactments and ceremonies as dependent 
upon residence in Palestine, bnt holds these 
to be merely suspended in their applica- 
tion. 

The burden of the thought of rabbinical 
Judaism is national. The hope expressed in 
the prayers is that the Jews may be restored 
to Palestine, again become a nation under the 
rule of a scion of the house of David, reinsti- 
tute the sacrifices under the ministrations of 
the descendants of Aaron, and worship in 
the temple rebuilt on the ruins of the temple 
of old. 

Rabbinism looks on the Dispersion as 
exile, and the age-long sufferings of the 
Hebrews as penal. Reformed Judaism 
protests against all this. It accepts the 
fact that the Jewish nation perished when 
Rome destroyed the Holy City, and that 
the Jews are not a nation bnt a religions 
commnnity only. Palestine was their 
nursery-home and is a precious memory, 
but it is not a hope of the future. The 
Hebrews' home is the world, and their 
mission is universal. Rabbinical Judaism 
looks for a personal Messiah, reformed 
Judaism does not. *Not a Jew, but the 
Jew, id the Messiah. Israel is the Messiah 
of the peoples of the earth ! * The whole 
paper is worth reading. It explains much 
that often must have puzzled impei-feotly 
informed Christians. 



NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 



Eebata (page 335).— In article on 'Oils 
at the Institute ' for Mr. Arthur ' Barring- 
ton ' read * Burrington,* and for 'Tea * on the 
Thames read 'Ice' on the Thames.— (p. 334) 
For ' Miss ' Mary Cowden-Clarke read 'Mrs. 



THE FORTKIQHTLT. 

No one can say that Mi*. Courtney con- 
fines his Review to a nan-ow circle. The 
present number contains articles on the 
Army and our Indian frontier policy, by 
Sir G. S. Clarke and Lieut.- General 
M'Leod Innes ; on the Behring Sea Dis- 
pute ; on the * Bechuanaland Rebels ' and 
their case, by Mr. Fox Bourne ; on Dr. 
Crozier's new book by Mr. Mallook ; on the 
late Lord Tennyson, by Mr. Harold 
Spender, besides, inter alia, an appreciation 
of George Meredith, by Mr. Arthur 
Symons. We quote from the last : 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that every 
novel of Mr. Meredith breaks every rule 
which could possibly be laid down for the 
writing of a novel ? I think it follows ; but 
the strange thing which does not follow is 
that the work thus produced should have 
that irresistible fascination which for many 
of us it certainly has. I find Mr. Meredith 
breaking every canon of what are to me the 
laws of the novel; and yet I read him in 
preference to any other novelist. I say to 
myself: This pleasure, which I undoubtedly 
get from these novels, must surely be an irra- 
tional kind of pleasure ; for it is against my 



judgment on those principles on which my 
mind is made up. Here am I, who cannot 
read without the approval of an unconscious, 
if not of a definitely conscious, critieiBm; k 
find myself reading these novels with tbs 
tacit approval of tbis very difficult literary 
conscience of mine : certainly it approves ms 
in admiring them ; and yet, when 1 set myself 
to think coldly over what 1 have been read- 
ing, I am forced to disapprove. How oaa 
these two views exist side by idde in the 
same mind ? How is it that that side of me 
which approves does not condemn that side 
of me which disapproves, nor that which dis- 
approves condemn that which approves P 
There are some secrets which will neve; la 
told : the secret of why beauty is beauty, ot 
why love is love, of why poetry is poetry. 
This woman, this book, this writer, attracts 
me : you they do not attract. Yet I msy 
admit every imperfection which yon can 
point out to me, and at the end of your loji^s 
meet you with perhaps but a woman's reason. 
I shall never believe that such an instinct 
can be false: inexplicable it may be. The 
fascination of Mr. Meredith is hot, I think, 
quite inexplicable. It is the unrecognised, 
incalculable attraction of those qualities 
which go to make great poetry, coming to ui 
in the disguise of prose and the novel, affect- 
ing us in spite of ourselves, as if a strange 
and beautiful woman suddenly took her seat 
among th^ judges in a court of law, when 
they were deciding some dusty case. 



NOYJBMBEB MAGAZINES. 

[FiBST Notice.] 

Psarson's keeps up its reputation for the 
ultra-sensational. What with Mr. Wella's 
*War of the Worlds,' with its horrors uo- 
speakable, Mr. Allen's * Strange Story of the 
Emily Bound Brisrantxne,* a ghostly tale of 
the sea, Mr. Griffith's * I.D. B.' stories, and, 
to crown all, a horrible tragedy under th" 
title of 'The Microbe of D»fath,' there i» 
nothing lacking to make the flesh creep. Not 
that humour is absent, for, besides Mr. 
Alden's ' Wisdom Let Loose.' there Bie several 
articles of an amusing kind. 

There is an excellent short serial running 
through The Girl's Own Paper, entitled 'A 
Girl of Grit,* by Miss Norma lx)rimer, the 
author of * A Sweet Disorder.' 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne's ' The Oldest Worship 
in the World,' in Th^ Windsor, r<»caUa the 
root idea of Mr. Wells's ' The IHme Machine' 
The teller of the story travels back in time 
till he reaches a period when sun-worshippers 
were present m Minorca, and himself partici- 
pates in one of their living sacrifices. 

Helen Mathers has a delightfully fies^ 
story, entitled ' A Bomanoe of a Motor-oar, 
in The Lady's Beahn. 

Mr. Morris Price Williams's story, '1 
Mare's Nest,' in The PaU Mall Magasine, is «• 
amusing skit on ghost stories. Some un- 
earthly noises heard in a haunted house 
turn out to be produced in a very human 
way. There is a real ghost story in the same 
number of a very ghastly character, told by 
an Irishman. * How Bois-Eos^ and I Captured 
the King,' by Edward W. Jennings, is very 
readable. 

Chapman's has a large proportion of ghosi 
stories this month, the best being * The JiV- 
Night,* by E. B. Punshon. The place of 
honour is given to Mrs. A. McMillan )J 
' Afterwards,' which is not a ghost ttory bit 
the tale of a December and May marriage and 
its almost inevitable result. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis's account of hw 
experiences during the recent I'urko-Gwek 
War occupies the place of honour in Tks 
Century. • It is a question,' he says, * whiUwf 
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the obief trouble with the Greeks is not that 
they are too democratic to make good soldiers, 
and too independent to submit to being led 
bj any one from either the council chamber 
or the field. . . . Each Greek thinks and acts 
independently, and respects his neighbour's 
opinion just as Ions: as his n*>ighbour agrees 
with him. The King sits in the caf^i and 
chats with his subjects, and they buy the 
wine he sella and the asparagus he grows, 
and in return be purchases their mutton.' Mr. 
Stockton's serial story, 'The Great Stone of 
Saidis,' reminds us of Jules Verne in its wild 
forecasts into the possible discoveries of the 
fature. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Biiey contributes a 
short children's poem to &t. Nicholas, and Mr. 
Frank B. Stockton begins a aerial story, 
* The Buccaneers of our Coast.' 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on o|ir table : 

London Signs and InKriptions. By Philip 
Norman, F.S.A. In the days when elemen- 
tary education was less diffused among the 
general population, sculptured and painted 
ligns were found to have an unquestioned 
Tidue. Many of these hare been swept away 
in the course of the changes made in response 
to modem reqnirements, and the same causes 
are likely continually to diminish the num- 
ber. Mr. Norman has performed a welcome 
task when he has collected in a volume, at a 
popular price, representaiions of some of the 
signs still existing in the City and in some 
of the adjacent districts now absorbed in 
larger London, and has coupled with these 
much interesting information as to the origin 
of the signs and as to the houses with which 
they were identified. For example, we read : 
'The sign of the Three Kings was an appro- 
priate one for inns, because on account of 
their journey they were considered the patron 
Bunts of travellers ; it is also said to have 
been used in England by mercers because 
they imported fine linen from Cologne.' The 
Tolnme contains many facts well worthy to 
be kept in memory. (Elliot Stock. 83.6d.net.) 

The Story of Our English Tovms, Mr. P. H. 
Ditcbfield, F.S.A., has utilised in the present 
Tolame the large store of information which 
has been gathered in modern times as to the 
pait history of the people of this country, as 
distinct from the accounts of the wars of 
monarchs, once the staple material of his- 
tories. In an agreeable style he presents to 
his readers a fairly comprehensive view of the 
centres of population in early British and 
Soman times, sketches of a Boman city such 
as that recently unearthed at Silchester, and 
the features of 'Saxon,' * Church,' 'Castle,' 
'Medieval' and 'Palatinate' towns, .of 
'Cinque Porta and Harbours,' and 'Cathedral 
Cities,' together with old-time life in the 
streets, market-places, fairs, &c. He indulges 
in sighs for the * religious houses,' which had 
contrived by some means or other to take 
possession of so large a portion of the land of 
the country, and has nothing but bitter de- 
nunciation for the ' covetousness and rapac- 
ity 'which reclaimed the estates for eecular 
and private uses. The rolume is, however, 
va acceptable contribution to literature, and 
^11 be read with interest and instruction. 
(George Bedway. 68. net.) 

The Secret Hietory ofihe Oteford Movement. By 
Walter Walsh. We have no liking for catch- 
pomy titles. This book is named after its 
first chapter, and so far as that is concerned 
the word * secret ' is quite inappropriate. Mr. 
Walsh has nothing not already in print to 
tell us about the 'movement.' The chapters 
that follow contain an abundance of anti- 
ritualistic matter, but, unfortunately for Mr. I 
Walsh and his book, people are not greatly I 



moved by ponderous octavos of exposure. We 
fully share Mr. Walsh's ' no belief in sacer- 
dotalism in all its branches,' but we do not 
think that his painstaking compilation is 
likely to do much to advance the cause of 
Gospel unadulterate. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.. Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Catechism of Palmistry, By Ida Ellis. We 
gather from the title-page that this littld work 
'is designed to explain in the form of question 
and answer the sciences of chirognomy and 
chiromancy.' We regret to confess it, but we 
are so lamentably ignorant of the subject that 
we really do not know whether the answers 
given to the questions are correct or not. If 
so it all seems easy enough, but not very 
exhilarating nor profitable as a subject for 
studious attention. (George Bedway. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Border Battles and Baitlefieldt. By James 
Bobson. The plan of this little work deserves 
high commendation. In brief outline, with 
jut enough of description to give interest to 
the narrative and clothe the bare skeleton of 
absolute fact, Mr. Bobson sketches the his- 
tory of the battles, with some account of the 
battlefields of Halidon Hill, Otterbum, 
Homildon Hill, Hedgeley Moor, Hexham, 
Flodden, Melrose, Solway Moss, Ancrum Moor, 
and Philiphaugh. The volume should prove 
interesting to all Borderers, to whom the 
subject naturally appeals. (Kelso i J. and 
J. H. Rotherfurd. 2s. 6d.) 

Phil May's ABC. We do not quite grasp 
the meaning of the title of this work; but 
our perceptions regarding the merit of the 
fifty-two original humorous sketches in Mr. 
PhU May's inimitable style are much clearer. 
(The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

Health in Africa, This is a medical hand- 
book for European travellers and residents, 
embracing a study of malarial fever as it is 
found in British Central Africa. The author. 
Dr. D. Kerr Cross, writes clearly and in non- 
technical language, and his hints and sugges- 
tions cannot fail to be of advantage to those 
for whom they are intended. (James Nisbet 
and Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

The Dome, This well-printed little quar- 
terly, ' containing examples of all the arts,' is 
by no means retrogressive in the nnality of 
its entertainment. ' Vivien and Merlin,' by £. 
Burne-Jones, and two colour-prints by the 
Japanese artist Hiroshigo are among the 
good things illustrated. Literature and 
music are well represented. (The Unicorn 
Press. Is. net) 

A Shetland Minister of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Being Passages in the Life of the 
Beverend John Mill. By Bev. John Willcock, 
B.D., Lerwick. The life of the Bev. John 
Mill extended from the year 1712 to 1805. He 
was a native of Lerwick ; his father, the Bev. 
James Mill having been the first minister of 
Lerwick after its separation from the parish 
of Dingwall in 1701. The father died in 1718. 
when John was but six years of age. He lived 
to be minister of three joint parishes in the 
south of Shetland during the long period of 
sixty-two years. We get in this little 
book some notable sketches of a parish 
minister's work in a far-north portion 
of our islands in that ever interesting 
eighteenth century when George III. was 
King. John Mill was a stem, faithful. 
God-fearing man, seeking to do good in 
an earnest fashion of his own. Though 
so remote from the great world's high- 
way, he was not so entirely cut off from 
all acquaintance with it as many might sup- 
pose. There were very occasional visits to 
Edinburgh, in which city he formed succes- 
sive matrimonial alliances, and where he 
heard and formed an acquaintance with the 
Rev. George Whitfield. The two Haldanes — 
Bobert and James — visited Shetland, and 
their evangelistic labours roused the spiritual 



sympathy of many of the islanders. The fine 
old minister himself was an evangelical, and 
may no doubt be claimed as a progenitor of 
those who, in later times, woke the deadness 
and stirred the moderateness of the Scottish 
Church. Mr. WiUoock has given us a read- 
able and interesting life-story, as mainly r^ 
corded in Mill's * Diary,' which was published 
in 1887. (Kirkwall : The Leonards.) 

Sartor Mesartus. Yet another edition of 
that ' heap of clotted nonsense,' which was 
Carlyle's description in a satirical review of 
his own work. The clothes philosophy has ere 
now appeared in many dresses, not the least 
attractive of which is this latest, the second 
volume of Messrs. Service and Baton's 
'Whitehall Library.' The che^ness of the 
edition before us is its distingnisbing feature. 
Beautifully printed on g<M>d paper, »nd 
strongly bound, it is a marvel at the pricow 
An appendix contains the enjoyable 'Testi- 
monies of Authors,' summary, and a good 
index. (Service and Paton. Is. 6d.) 

Pitman's Typewriter Manual. Second Edi- 
tion. A practical guide to commercial, literary, 
legal, dramatic, and other classes of type- 
writing work that should be serviceable to 
those just entering upon a commercial career. 
It offers many valuable hints to the beginner, 
and contains a large number of plates and 
exercises. (Sir Isaac Pitnum and Sons, Ltd. 

38.) 

When the Trees Bud; or. Spring Cometh, 
for the Grace of God hath Appeared. By 
Ernest Judson Page. Yery ' takingly ' 
written, and fitted to do good in clearing th« 
air of some errors which are found clinging 
to the movements of thost? whe are seeking 
to promote the reunion of Christendom. We 
should write more warmly of Mr. Page's 
interesting brochure if we had not found that 
the tenet of adult baptism by immersion is too 
markedly indicated for honour in the ulti- 
mate ideal Church. (Baptist Tract and Book 
Society. Is. net.) 



•|>* Publishers, when sending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



*J^ The Editor does not hold himself reepon* 
sible for the cvistody or return of unsolicited 
eontribuiions, even when stamps are sent, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

• THJ2 TENTH ISLAND,' 
SiB,— While I am duly grateful for what is, on 
the whole, a favourable review in your columns, 
it seems to me that to pervert or alter a word 
or phrase for the purpose of making a passage 
ridiculous is not only provocative of rage in 
an author, but is an offence I should scarcely 
have thought Tub Litbrabt Wobld capable 
of. On page 45 ot ' The Tenth Island' occurs 
this passage: 

'The deaf Cinderella holds the trumpet to 
her ear while speaks the wit and the com- 
merce, the statesmanship and the art of two 
hemispheres, and wistfully wonders what it is 
all about The world of civilisation palpitates 
with all that goes to make up our golden 
nineteenth-century herit^^^e; and the genial 
current speeds to the Newfoundland shores; 
but by a whimsical fortune the cold rock 
alone feels its contact.' 

Now this may be bad enough ; but when 
you gratuitously alter 'golden' to 'gilded,' 
you do well to characterise it as a ' bit of fine 
writing.' It is, in truth, something finer than 
I had intended. The passage wanted little to 
topple over; gilded does the business to a 
nicety. 

Though an indifferent architect, I have an 
eye for the colour of another man's bricks, i 
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therefore trust you will pardon me for heaTin^; 
back gilded — with thanks. — I am. Sir, yoors 
most obediently, 

BSCKLES WiLLSOK. 

Hogarth-chambers, Chariog^ross-rd., W.C^ 

[Will Mr. Willson accept our reviewer's 
assurance that the substitution of the word 
* gilded ' for ' golden ' was simply a slip of the 
pen f How far it affects the criticism must be 
leffc to the reader to decide.— Ed. L,W,] 



'FROM WHENCE/ 
Sir, — Yonr reviewer, on p. 886, col. 2, of the 
last issue, flods fault with the phrase from 
whence. It has the authority of Chapman 
(Iliad 10, 828, from hence 824), and such 
redundant phrases are not uncommon in the 
best English, nor, indeed, in good writers of 
other languages. — Your faithfully, 

W. H. D. Rousi. 

['Prom whence* is uped in the current 
number of Literature, p. 56, col. 1, but even 
that does not reconcile U3 to it. — Ed. L. TT.] 



BECBirr BIOGRAPHERS OF MART STUART. 

Sir, — ^The 'living writers' whom Mr. D. H. 
Fleming ' so uncompromisingly assails ' in his 
volume on Mary Queen of Scots, noticed in 
your last number, are both dead ; hence their 
vindication must bo left to others. Father 
Joseph Stevenson, S.J., died February 8, 1895 ; 
Sir John Skelton died last summer. Bis 
knighthood, I believe, was among the Jubilee 
honours.^ Your obedient servant, 

B. H. N. 



QUERIBS. 

IThe Editor does not guarantee immediate 
ineerlion of queries, and cannot enter into corre* 
epondetxce regarding their non^ineertion. Will 
torretpondents please write clearly ?] 

BiFBRBMCK Wanted— 

To date of General Cbesney's * Battle of 
Dorkinsr/ first edition, or Its appearance in The 
Comhill Magazine. — Codxx. 

To the poem by Sir Edwin Arnold containing 
the following verse : 

* And when our loved ones may not linger, 

And cannot answer kiss with kiss, 
When Death, the Angel, sets ber finger 
On lips that long to speak their bUss i 
Be glad that bliss is never apoken ; 
Be glad they say not all they see 1 
Lest life's hiteh purposes be broken, 
And Faith be lost in Certainty.' 
—Broom. 

To any work wbioh describes in detail the war 
in Canada, l812.~HiBBaBT Hatbms. 

To first use of abr<>viation Jno. for John. How 
did it arise ? !■< not Dno, to be found as short for 
BominosP — H. C. 

To b'ographioal articles on the life and work of 
Copernicos and Tycho Brah6.~J. J. 



ANSWERS. 

{^When amwering queries, kindlg give i?ie date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to queiitts, care of 
Editor, eatinot be forwarded."} 

Bbfbrbncr Found- 
To B. B — The two prooaressei in • The Vicar 
<f WHkefield ' (chap, iz.) chattering on * fashion- 
able topioa, auoh as p otares, taste, Shake'ipt are, 
and the mnsioal glasses,' ia one of several 
instanors of Goldsmith's depreciating S ake- 
speire, a« wh n the vicar converted with the 
strolling player, or as when Garriek is dissected 
in * Betalation.'— Gsoroe SaoTS. 

To S. W. O.— Voltaire was a great admirer of 
Poqnelin, alias Moliere, who no doubt is meant, 
because he innovated on the sti ted style of 
Baoine anl .Corneille, thereby introjuoing 



action— what actors call ' business '-*.n place of 
deolasiation. — ^A. Hall. 



PUBLIBHSB FOVKD — 

To G. E. (Oct. 22).— The book required is pro- 
bably * Lighta and Shadows of Home Alfeotions,' 
formerly pnblished by Biohardson, of Derby, now 
by tue Art and Book Company, 22, Paternoster- 
row, E.C. 

To K. S.— Consnlt the oataloirne of a public 
library or SSonnensohein's ' Best Books.' 

To H. H.— Mr. Walter Thombnry, in *The 
Life of J. M. W. Turner, B.A.,' notes the fact 
that in 18.^8, when Turner was with Stanfield and 
a party of brother artists on a holiday excursion 
at Greenwich, 'suddenly there moved down upon 
the artists' boat the grand old vesspl that had 
been taken prisoner at the Nile, and that led the 
van at Trafalgar. She loomed throngh the even- 
ing haze pale and irhostly as she was being towed 
to her last moorings at Deptford by a little fiery, 
puny steamtoRT. " There's a fine subject. Turner," 
said Stanfield.' Turner adopted the suggestion, 
and th*^ TinUraire picture was exhibiied at the 
Boyal Academy in 1839. The pi tnre was engraved 
for the Boy il Gallery of British Art by Mr. J. T. 
Willmore, A.B.A. Farther references to the 
picture will be found in the work quoted above. 

To M. S. S.— (1) Quatraics ; (2) BdaomiUan and 
Co., Ltd. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

rietlmi. 

Thb Beth Book : Being a Study From the 
Life of a Woman of Genius. By Sabah Grand. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 

Ths Clash of Arms. By John Bloundkllk- 
BuBTON. (Methuen and Co. 69.) 

Valentine. A Story of Ideals. By Curtis 
YOBKE. (Jarrold and Sons. 6s.) 

John Marhaduke. A Bomance of the Eng- 
lish Invasion of Ireland in 1648. By Samuel 
Harden Church. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 6s.) 

The Tree of Life. By Nbtta Syrett. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

The Happt Exilh. Edited by H. D. Lowrt. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 

Thh Dealer in Death, and Other Stories. 
By Arthur Morris. (The Cotton Press. 2a. 6d.) 

Young Nin. By F. W. Bobinbon. Second 
Edition. (Hurst and Blaokett, Ltd. 6b.) 

Human Odds and Ends, Stories and 
Skbtches. By GBORas Gissino. (Lawrence 
and Bnllen, Ltd. 6s.) 

Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen. Illus- 
trated Edition. (MacmillanandCo., Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Newton Forstxr. By Captain Marrtat. 
ninstrated Edition. (Maomillan and Co., Ltd. 
38. 6d.) 

A Limited Success. By Sarah Pitt. (Cassell 
and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

The Wrothamb of Wrotham Court. By 
Frances Heath Frxshfibld. (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd. 6a.) 

At Midnioht, and Other Stories. By Ada 
Cambridge. (Ward, Look, and Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

Tales from the Veld. By Ernest 
Glanville. Illustrated. (Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 

Handlxt Cross; or, Mr. Jorrooks' Hnnt. 
With Illustrations by John Leech. In Two 
Vols. (Lawrence and Bnllen, Ltd. 28.) 

Gborob Stirling's Heritage. A Story of 
Chequered Love. By Malcolm Stars. 
(dkeffington and Son. 60.) 

John Boyston. A Sketch during the Civi^ 
War in the North of England. By W. G* 
Wriobtbon. (Gay and Bird. 68.) 

The Gleaming Dawn*. A Bomance of the 
Middle Ages. By James Baker. Second 
Edition. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 6s.) We 
reviewed the first edition in our issue of January 
20, 1897. 

Mark Tillotbon. By James Bakes. New 
and Uniform Edition. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
3s. 6d.) We reviewed the first edition in our 
Usue of July 8« 1892. 



The Dram Shop. ByEMiLH Zola. (Chatto 
and Windus. 38. fid.) 

Hernani THE Jew. A Story of Bnasiaii 
Oppression. By A. M. Homer. (Sampaou Low, 
Maraton, and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

The Carstairs of Castle Craig. A Chroni- 
cle. Edited by Hartley Carmichael, M.A 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

Last Studies. Bj Hubert Crackanthobfi 
With Portrait. (Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 

Under the Dragon Throne. Bhr L. T. 
Meade and Bobest E. Douglas. (Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 6s.) 

A FiERT Ordb'L. By Tabma. (B. Bsntley 
and Son. 6s.) 

The Bace of To-Dat. By Lord Gr^nvil^i 
Gordon. (P. V. White and Co. 6s.) 

The Knights of the Whi'^b 'Bjo^. By 
George Griffith. (F. V. White and Co. 
da. 6d.) 

The Barn Stormers. Being the Tragical 
Side of a Comedy. By Mrs. 0. N. Williamsox. 
(Hatchinson and Co. 68.) 

The Sinnbb. By 'Bita.' (Hntohinson and 
Co. 68.) 

Margarkt Forstbr ! A Dream Within a 
Dream. By George Auo.BiUS Sala. (T.Fiiher 
Unwin. 68.) 

The Tuber Disgraces, ^. By Jusmr 
McCarthy. (Chatto and W indus. 3*. 6d.) 

JoANA. By Margaret Surrey. (Marshall 
Brothers. 3*. fid.) 

* Captains Courageous.' A Story of the 
Grand Banks. By Budtard Kipling. Xllaf 
trated by I. W. Tabkr. (Maomillan and Co., 
Ltd. 6s.) 

A Gay Little Woman. By John Stbanoi 
Winter. (P. V. White and Co. Is.) 

A Knight of the Nets. By Amelia E. Babb> 
(Hutchinson and Co. 68.) 

For Love of a Bedouin Matd. Bj Li 
YoLEUR. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 

Bloffraphy, Ulstory, ana Travel. 

TwELTR Indian Statesmen. By Gboboi 
Smith, CLE., LL.D. (John Murray. lOa. 6d.) 

Solomon CiBSAR Malan, D. D. MemoriaLi of 
his Life and Writings. By his- Son, Ker. A N. 
Malan, M.A., F.G.S. (John Murraf. ISa.) 

Great Teachers. Bt Joseph Foestbb* 
((jleorge Bedway. 5s. net.) 

The Churoh of England. A History for th« 
People. By the Very Bev. H. D. N. Spbncb. 
D.D. Vol. IL * The Medissval Church.' (Caaaell 
and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

The Literary History of the Ambricab 
Bevolution. By Moses CoiT Ttleb. Vol. IL 
1776-1783. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 128. 6d.) 

The Bomance of Colon zation. *Tbe 
United States,' Vol. II. ByG. BaRNEitSmitb. 
—* India* By Alfred B. KNionr. (8. W. 
Partridge and Co. 28. 6d. each.) 

The Loyi Affairs of Some Famous Mbb. 
By the Author of * How to be Happy though 
Married.' (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Communism in Central Ecropc in tpi 
Time • f the Beformation. By Kabl 
Kautsbtt. Translated by J. L. and £. 0. 
Milukbn. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s.) 

Mediterranean Days. By Samuel Wblls, 
F.B.G.S. With fifty original iUostratioiu. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co., Ltd. 8«. 6d. net.) 

Behind the Pabdah. By Ibbne H. Babbbs* 
(MarshaU Brothers. 8s. 6d.) 

With thr CoNguERnro Turk. ConfssaioBa 
of a Bashi-Basonk. By G. W. Stebybns. With 
Maps. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 10a. 6d.) 

W. Q. Orchardson, B.A. : His Life and Work. 
By Jambs Stanley Little. " The Art innnal 
for 1897. (J. S. Virtue and Co., Ltd. 28. 6d.) 

PMlosophy, Selcnee, aii4 B^aeaUon. 

A Short History of Modern English 
Literaturs. By EdWund Gossb. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 68.) 

Thb Masters of Victorian LirBRATUBi, 
1877-1897. By Bichard D. Graham. (Bdin- 
burgh: James Thin. Gs.) 

Hints to Teaohbrb and Students on thb 
Choice of Geographical Books fob Bbbw* 
BKCR AND Beading. With Claasified Liita bm 
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•THE GADFLY/* 

Oiifl of the most able stories that it 
hfts for a long while been our good for- 
tune to handle comes to us under the 
title ot The Gadfly. The author is Mr. 
E. L. Toynich, a name quite unfamiliar 
to us ; but if the book before us repre- 
sents his iiormal quahtj we shall look 
expectantly for it in the future. The story 
is set in Italy, and is practically the life- 
history of a young theological student 
whose faith in God and man is destroyed 
by one to whom he has pinned it. Arthur, 
& quiet, dreamy lad, somehow becomes 
inTolyed in the Young Italy move- 
ment, and is hetrayed to the authorities 
by a priest who uses the confessional for 
hi» ndf ariotis purpose. Bendered bitter 
by this treacherous handling, Arthur 
fcams at a critical time that his tutor and 
iriend, also a Catholic priest, is in reality 
his father, and the blow is one from which 
he n^Ter recovers. Effecting his escape 
from Pisa,, the young man goes to South 
America, and the poverty and degrada- 
tion that encounter him there suffice to 
complete the wreck of his moral nature. 
When he returns he throws himself 
JAto the cause of the emancipation party, 
is a brigand in his leisure moments, and 
18 the owner of a pen so bitterly 
satirical that he is known throughout the 
country as 'the Gadfly.' And against 
none is he more bitter than the Catholic 
priesthood. Eepellent as the man's 
character is, he captivates us by his 
very strength. One realises in him some- 
thing of the attributes that are supposed 
to actuate the arch-enemy of mankind 
7-iiot as painted by Miss Corelli. This 
is the man, after what may be termed 
his f^ as Mr. Voynich paints him : 

The Gmcnj. 

' Thore are oxke or two good men in Lom- 
wdy, but tiiey write only in the Milanesti 
dialect * 

/And moreover,* said Grassini, 'the Tuscan 
pwple c an be inflaenoed in better ways than 

J^TktGaOfly. Bj E. L.Vojn{ob, (Wm. Heinemann. 



this. I am sore that it would be felt as, to 
say the least, a want of politicid savoir /aire 
if we were to treat this solemn qoestioa of 
civil and religions liberty as a subjeet for 
trifling^. Florence is not a mere wilderness 
of factories and money -gettinfc like London, 
nor a hannt of idle laxur j like Paris. It is a 
city with a great history * 

' So was Athens,' she interrupted, smiling ; 
*bnt it was *« rather sluggish from its size 
and needed a gadfly to rouse it" * 

Biocardo struck his hand upon the table. 
' Why, we never thought of the Gadfly ! The 
very man I ' 

'WhdisthatP' 

•The Gadfly— Felice Eivares. Don't you 
remember him? One of Muratori'a band 
that came down from the Apennines three 
years ago ? ' 

' Oh, you knew that set, didn't you P I 
remember your travelling with thom when 
they went on to Paris/ 

* Yes; I went as far as Leghorn to see 
Bivarez off for Marseilles. He wouldn't stop 
in Tuscany ; he said there was nothing left to 
do but laugh, once the insurrection had failed, 
and so he had better go to Paris. No doubt 
he agreed with Signer Grassini that Tuscany 
is the wronz place to laugh in. But I am 
nearly sure he would come back if we asked 
him, now that there is a chance of doing 
something in Italy.' 

' What name did you say ? ' 

* Bivarez. He's a Brazilian, I think. At 
any rate, I know he has lived out there. He 
is one of the wittiest men I ever came across. 
Heaven knows we had nothing to be merry 
over, that week in Leghorn ; it was enough to 
break one's heart to look at poor Lambertini ; 
but there was no keeping one's countenance 
when Bivarez was in the room ; it was one 
perpetual fire of absurdities. He had a nasty 
sabre-cut across the face, too; I remember 
sewing it up. He's an odd creature ; but I 
believe he and his nonsense kept some of 
those poor lads from brec^ng down alto- 
gether.' 

' Is that the man who writes political skits 
in the French papers under the name of '* Le 
Taon"?' 

' Yes ; short paragraphs mostly, and comic 
fenilletons. The smugglers np in the Apen- 
nines called him *' the Gadfly " because of his 
tongue; and he took the nickname to sign his 
work with.* 

' I know something about this gentleman,' 
said Grassini, breaking in upon the conversa- 
tion in his slow and stately manner ; * and I 
cannot say that what I have heard is much to 
his credit. Be undoubtedly possesses a 
certain showy, superficial cleverness, though 
I think his abilities have been exaggerated ; 
and possibly he is not lacking in physical 
courage ; but his reputation in Paris and 
Vienna is, I believe, very far from spotless. 
He appears to be a gentleman of a — a — 
many adventures and unknown antecedents. 
It is said that he was picked up out of charity 
by Duprez's expedition somewhere in the 
wilds of tropical iSouth America, in a state of 
inconceivable savagery and degradation. I 
believe he has never satisfactoruy explained 
how he came to be in such a condition. 

Abetter realisation of the nature of 
the man is given in a subsequent 
chapter, when the assistance of the 
Gadfly has been invoked, not altogether 
to the satisfaction of all the members of 
t^e Young Italy party. 

Mixed Tlews. 

The Gadfly took lodgings outside the 
Boman gate, near to which Zita was boarding. 
He was evidently somewhat of a sybarite ; 
and, though nothing in the xt>om8 showed 



any serious extravagpaace^ there was a ten^ 
dency to luxurionsoets in trifles and to m 
certain fastidious daintiness in the arrange^ 
ment of everything which surprised OSXH 
and Biocardo* They had expected to And a * 
man who had lived among the wildernesMs i 
of the Amaxon more simple in his tastes, fttfd 
wondered at his spotless ties and rows o(f 
boots, and at the masses of flowers which 
always stood upon his writing table. On the ^ 
whole they got on very well with him. He 
was hospitable and Inendly to every one, 
especially to the local jnembers of the Mafesi<* • 
nian party. To this rule Gemma, apparently, 
formed an exception ; he seemed to have taken 
a disUke to her from the time of their first' 
meeting, and in everv way avoided her oom- ' 
pany. . On two or three occasions he was 
actually rude to her, thus bringing'uponiiim^ 
self Martini's most cordial detestation* ■ 
There had been no love lost between the two 
men from the beginning ; their temperaments 
appeared to be too incompatible lor thens to 
feel anything but r^mgnanoe for eaeh other. 
On Martini's part this was fast devek^iag 
into hostility,. 

' I don't care about his not liking me,' lie 
said eoe day to Gemma with an aggviev^ 
air. 'I don't like him, for that matter; so 
there's no harm dme. But I can^t stand the' 
way he behaves to yon. If it weren't for the 
scandal it would make in the parly ^wt to 
beg a man to oome and tiien to qnami witll • 
him, I should call him to account for itw' 

*Let him alone» Oesare; it isn't of any 
oonseqnenoe, and after all, if a as mneh my • 
fault as his.' 

• What is your fanK F ' 

'That he dislikes me so. I saida brutal 
thing to him when we first met, that n%ht at 
the Grassinis'.' 

ToK said a brutal thing P Thafshard to 
believe. Madonna.' 

' It was unintentional. Of oonne, and I wae 
very sorry. I said something abont people 
laughing at cripples, and he took it personally. 
It had never occurred to me to ihink of him 
as a eripplef he is not so badfy d^ormed.' 

' Of course not. He has one shoulder higher 
than the other, and his left arm is pretty 
badly disabled, but he's neither hunohMcked 
nor club-footed. As for his lameness, it isn't 
worth talking about.' 

' Anyway, he shivered aU over and changed 
colour. Of course it was honribly tactless of • 
me, but it's odd he should be so sensitive. I 
wonder if he has ever suffered from any cruel 
jokes of that kind.' 

'Much more likely to have perpetrated 
them, I should think. There's a sort of in*- 
temal brutality about that man, under all his 
fine manners^ that is perfectly siokening to 
me.' 

' Now, Cesare, that's downright unfair. X 
dpn't like him any more than you do, but 
what is the use of making him out worse 
than he.is P His manner is a little affected 
and irritating— I expect he has been too much 
lionised— and the everlasting smart speeches 
are dreadfully tiring; but I don't beueve he 
means any harm.' 

« I don't know what he means, but there^s 
something not clean about a man who sneSre 
at everything. It fairly disgusted me the 
other day at Fabrisi's debate^ to hear the 
way he cried down the reforms in Bome, just 
as if he wanted to find a foid motive fbr 
everything.' 

Gemma sighed* 'I am afraid I aigreed 
better with him than with yon on that point,' 
she said. ' All you good people are so full 6t 
the most delightful hopes and expectations t 
you are always ready to think that if one 
well-meaning middle-aged gentleman happens" 
to get elected Pope, everything else wlU oome" 
rig^t of itself. He has only got to throw 
open the prison doors and (pive bis blessing t9 
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everybody all roond, and we may expect the 
nillenniuBi n^thin three months. Yon never 
seem able to see that he can't let things right 
even if he w^ld. It*8 the principle of the 
thing that's wrong, not the behaviour of this 
man or that/ 

< What principle P The temporal power of 
the Pope P' 

< Why that in particular f That's merely 
a part of the general wrong. The bad prinoi 
pie is that any man shoold hold over another 
the power to bind and loose. It's a false 
relationship to stand in towards one's 
fellows.' 

Martini holds up his hands. ' That will do. 
Madonna/ he said, laughing. ' I am not going 
to discuss with you, once you begin talking 
rank Antinomianism in that fashion. I'm 
sure your ancestors must have been En^rlish 
Levellers in the seventeenth century. Besides, 
what I came round about is this MS.' 

fle pulled it out of his pocket. 

' Another new pamphlet f ' 

^ ▲ stupid thing this wretched man Bivares 
MBt in to yesterday's committee. I knew we 
should come to loggerheads with him before 
long.' • 

'What is the matter with itP Honestly, 
Cetare, I think you are a little prejudiced. 
Bivares may be unpleasant, but he's not 
stupid.' 

'Oh, I don't deny that this is clever enough 
is its way s but you had better read the thing 
yourself.' 

The pamphlet was a skit on the wild 
enthusiasm over the new Fope with which Italy 
.was still ringing. Like all the Gadfly's writ- 
ing, it was bitter and vindictive; but, not- 
withstanding her irritation at the style. 
Gemma could not help recognising in her 
heart the justice of the criticism. 

' I quite agree with you that it is detest- 
ably malicioas,' she said, laying down the 
manuscript. ' But the worst thing about it is 
that it's aU true.' 

'Gemma!' 

*Tes,but it is. The man's a cold-blooded 
eel, if you like; but he's got the truth on his 
side. There is no use in our trying to per- 
suade ourselves that this doesn't hit the mark 
—it does!' 

The story tDoves rapidlj, despite the 
nearly four hundred pages that are 
occupied in the telling, and the close Is 
worked up to with an inevitableness and 
strong dramatic fidelity that prove the 
author's strength. ' The Gkidfly ' is taken 
in endeavouring to smuggle arms into 
the town for the conspirators, and his 
fate is staved off only by the interference 
of the new bishop, who will not permit 
the military autnorities to carry out 
their wishes. In this the priest is 
actuated only by humane motives, for it 
is not until he goes to the prison 
to endeavour to force terms with the 
captive that he learns the awful fact that 
he is standing between his own son and 
the executioners. 

A Tragic Veetlng. 

'Signor Bivarez, I have not come to you at 
cardinal, or as bishop, or as judge; I have 
oome to you as one mao to another. I do not 
ask yon to tell me whether you know of any 
such scheme as the colonel apprehends. X 
understand quite well that, if you do, it is 
your secret and yon will not tell it. But I 
do ask you to put yourself in my plaoe. I am 
old, and, no doubt, have not much longer to 
live. I would go down to my grave without 
Vlpod on nu hmU.' 



'Is there none on them as yet. Your 
Eminence P ' 

Montaneli grew a shade paler, but went on 
quietly : 

'All my life I have opposed repressive 
measures and cruelty wherever I have met 
with them. I have always disapproved of 
capital punishment in all its forms ; I have 
protested earnestly and repeatedly against the 
military commissions in the last reign, and 
have been out of favour on account of doing 
so. Up till now such influence and power as 
I have possessed have always been employed 
on the side of mercy. I atk you to believe 
me, at least, that 1 am speaking the truth. 
Now, I am placed in this dilemma. By re- 
fusing, I am exposing the town to the dMiger 
of riots and all their consequences; and this 
to save the life of a man who blasphemes 
against my religion, who has slandered and 
wronged and insulteid me personally (though 
that is comparatively a trme), and who, as I 
firmly believe, will put that life to a bad use 
when it is given to him. But — it is to save a 
man's life/ 

He paused a moment, and went on again : 

' Signer Bivarez, everything that I know of 
your career seems to me bad and mischievous ; 
and I have long believed you to be reckless 
and violent and unscrapulous. To some ex- 
tent I hold that opinion of you still. But 
during this last fortnight you have shown me 
that you are a brave man and that you can be 
faithful to your friends. You have made the 
soldiers love and admire you, too ; and not 
every man could have done that. I think that 
perhaps I have misjudged you, and that there 
is in you something better than what you 
show outside. To that better self in you I 
appeal, and solemnly entreat you, on your 
conscience, to tell me truthfully — in my place, 
what would you do ? ' 

A long silence followed; then the Gadfly 
looked up. 

« 'At least, I would decide my own actions for 
myself, and take the consequences of them. I 
would not come sneaking to other people, in 
the cowardly Christian way, asking them to 
solve my problems for me ! ' 

The onslaught was so sudden, and its extra- 
ordinary vehemence and passion were in such 
startling contrast to the languid affectation 
of a moment before, that it was as though he 
had thrown off a mask. 

' We atheists,' he went on flercely, ' under- 
stand that if a man has a thing to bear, be 
must bear it as best he can; and if he sinks 
under it — why, so much the worse for him. 
But a Christian comes whining to his God, or 
his saints ; or, if they won*t help him, to his 
enemies — he can always find a back to shift 
his burdens on to. Isn't there a rule to go by 
in your Bible, or your Mistal, or any of your 
canting theology books, that you must come 
to me to tell you what to do F Heavens and 
earthy man ! Haven't I enough as it is, with- 
out your laying your responsibilities on my 
shoulders ? Go back to your Jesus ; He exacted 
the uttermost farthing, and you'd better do 
the same. After all, you'll only be killing an 
atheist— a man who boggles over "shib- 
boleth " ; and that's no great crime, surely I ' 

He broke off, panting for breath, and then 
burst out again : 

' And you to talk of cruelty ! Why, that 
p-p-pndding-headed ass couldn't hurt me as 
much as you do if he tried for a year: he 
hasn't got the brains. AU he can think of is 
to pull a strap tight, and when he can't get it 
any tighter he's at the end of his resources. 
Any fool can do that ! But you—— ** Sign 
your own death sentence, please; I'm too 
tender-hearted to do it myself." Oh! it would 
tske a Christian to hit on that — a gentle, 
compassionate Ohristiaa, that turns pale at 
the sight of a strap pulled too tight ! 1 might 
have known when jon came in» Uke an apgel 



of mercy — so shocked at the colonel' 
barify"— that the real thing was i 
begin ! Why do you look at me that 
Consent, man, of course, and go home to yooi 
dinner ; the thing's not worth all this fa« 
Tell your eoloael he can have me shot, o 
hanged, or whatever comes handiest— roastel 
alive, if it's any amusement to him— and bi 
done with it! * 

The Gadfly was hardly recognisable ; he wa^ 
beside himself with rage and desperatioiL 
panting and quivering, his eyes glittering witi) 
green reflections like the eyes of any asgr| 
cat. 

Montanelli had risen, and was looking down 
at him silently. He did not understand th« 
drift of the frenzied reproaches, but he oncl«r*, 
stood out of what extremity they were uttered; 
and, understanding ihat^ forgave all put 
insults. 

'Hush!' he said, «t did not want to hurt 
you so. Indeed, I never meant to shift my 
burden on to you, who have too much aliesdj, 
I have never consciously done that to any 
living creature—^' 

'It's a Uel' the Gadfly cried out with 
blazing eyes. ' And the bishopric f * 

'The— bishopric?' 

' Ah I you've forgotten that? Ifs so saiy 
to forget I " If you wish it, Arthur, I will say 
I cannot go." X was to decide your life for yoa 
— I, at nineteen ! It it weren't so hideout, it 
would be funny.' 

' Stop I ' Montanelli put up both hands to 
his head with a desi>erate cry. He let them 
fall again, and walked slowly away to the 
window. There he sat down on the sil!,rett- 
ipg one arm on the bars, and pressing his fore- 
head sgaiDst it. The Gadfly lay and watched 
him, trembling. 

Presently Montanelli rose and came back, 
with lips as pale as ashes. 

'I am very sorry/ he said, struggling 
piteously to keep up his usual quiet manner, 
' but I must go home. I — am not quite well.' 

He was shivering as if with aguew All the 
Gadfly's fury broke down. 

* Padre, can't you see ^ 

Montanelli shrank away, and stood still. 

' Only not that 1 ' he whispered at last 'My 
God, anything but that! If I am going 
mad ' 

The Gadfly raised himself on one aim, and 
took the shaJcing hands in his. 

' Padre, will you never understand that I 
am not really drowned ? ' 

The hands grew suddenly cold and stiff. 
For a moment everything was dead with 
silence, and then Montanelli knelt down and 
hid his face on the Gadfly'a breast. 

It would be an unfair thing to co 
further into the tragedy which Mr. 
Voynich has evolved with so much power 
and insight and dramatic force. The 
interest of the narrative is about equallj 
divided between analytical introspection 
and tiie stirring adventures of the hero. 
The Oadfly js a vivid and picturesque 
piece of writing, and gives fair promise 
of a new star in the literary firmament. 



MEBBT MEN OF CLOPTON.* 

♦ 
Wb sbould not care to count with eact- 
ness the months which have passed since 
we sat down to such a feast as that sup- 
plied to us by Mr. George Bartram in 
the pages of The People of Clapton. In 
speaking thus we do not mean to protest 
that this new author has beaten hi$ 
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eontemporaries in the art of producing 
stories arrajed in prose of consummate 
txcellenoe, for, tmtn to tell» Mr. Bartram 
lometimes dashes along in his recital at 
iach a headlong speed that he quite for- 
^ts the claims of good composition. It 
foold not be a difficult matter to point 
)ut passages cai)able of great improve- 
nent. There are some thmgs we should 
ike to see cancelled ; others might be re- 
irranged with advantage to the worth of 
hd book, and without, as we think, 
loin^ outrage to the author's paternal 
ensitiyeness ; finally, there are occa- 
ilons when we feel cheated because Mr. 
Bartram has not handled his theme 
n a sufficiently expansive spirit. He 
^rtainlj might have made more of 
tereral of the rattling and exhilarating 
idfenturea included in the chapters of a 
book which will, unless we are much in 
Ignorance of what breeds laup^hter, cause 
manj a reader to smile his broadest 
nniles and slap his thigh in downright 
mjojment of comedy nimble and quaint 
ind searching. Pessimism and tiugedj 
plaj such important parts m modern 
fiction that we feel particularly grateful 
when a writer comes forward with a cor- 
rectiTe to gloom. Causes for Homeric 
laughter are very much to be desired. In 
pointing to Mr. Bartram as a purveyor of 
merriment ; as the historian, in especial, 
o! a certain old Northamptonshiie rustic 
whose career as road-scraper, wag, and 
poacher it has been a delightful task to 
follow, we do not indicate him as a 
homoarist hkely to obtain the suffrages 
of all the better classes of readers ; but 
we feel convinced he will find large 
numbers of admirers, mostly men, to 
enjoy his vivid accounts of how they 
poached and loved and wrestled 
^ Olopton some thirty-five years ago. 
Mr. Bajtram would also have us believe 
the dialect 8X>oken by Jack Fowsey and 
^ familiars to be ihQ lingo in vogue 
hefore schools and railways made their 
ine?itable effects upon the speech of the 
Midlands ; but in this respect we feel it 
possible to convict him of inaccuracy, 
^e Cloptonians possessed and used in 
^ir everyday talk dozens and dozens of 
words and phrases which would be as 
^unintelligible to us as Hebrew to an 
inhabitant of Tierra del Puego. Yet 
Mr. Bartram hardly ever puts anything 
hut straightforward speech into the 
niottths of his yokels. Obviously he has 
'^^ at pains to make the burden suit- 
ahlefor the backs of his readers. Speak- 
^ for ourselves, we would far rather 
we tackled the uttermost verbal eccen- 
^cities which were wont, we are sure, to 
slip so easily from Jack Fowse/s tongue 
^ suffer the cream of the dialect to 
he skimmed off to please the lazy folk 
^no detest glossaries. 

The intensity of some of Mr. Bertram's 
characterisation is most remarkable. We 
wem to be in the same room with Uncle 
^oah and Aunt Keziah, with such a 
power of reality are they set down on 



the page for our inspection. We hear 
the tones of their voices; we see the 
changing expressions upon their weather- 
warjwd features. With these lively chap- 
ters in front of us it is easy enough to 
pull out plums with a rapidity greatly 
in excess of that displayed by Master 
Jack Homer; but we must resist the 
temptation, and choose for our first 
extract a lengthy example of the author's 
capacity for telling a tale in a rollicking 
fashion : 

Tlie Amateur Poacher. 

'Gimme another loifi^ht, Georgia, an' yell 
ha' the bottom o' the budget for to-noight 
Ye must know that once on a toime Sir Sam 
he sacked bis keeper, an' among a lot as went 
lookin' arter the job were one big, shock- 
headed feller, wi' a tongue as long as a eow's, 
as said he'd bin foor year underkeeper wi' 
Lord Raveljtt doon at Harborley. So he had, 
too, but he didn't tell Sir Sam as he'd bin 
sacked for oollognin' wi' porohers, and had 
ooom doon to Cheltoa to live, an' had married 
the niece o' a sairtain Jack Fowsey o' Clopton. 
Sir Slum's steward didn't loike the looks o' 
the chaap at all, but the barnet were that 
oroM-grained an' contrairey that he would 
her him, just to show, loike, as he were 
oaaster. My eyes— if erer in his leife Sir Sam 
sharpened Mister Fox's teeth an' turned him 
loose in the hen-hoose, he did it that toime ! 
Jack Oaarter — that were the cew keeper's 
naame— jooet let the Clopton laads ber their 
will o' them woods, an' by an' by, when Sir 
Sam has a few friends doon for a daay's 
shootin', the darrel a hare or a pheasant to 
be found, haardly. Sir Sam he were maad, 
an' blowed up Caarter skoy-hoigh — but 
Oaarter licked him orer wi' that hoify tongue 
o' his, sweerin' that he had a traap set for 
the porchers, an' 'ud dear the coonty on 'em. 
But no rats ever coom to Caarter's traap* an' 
the barnet got crankey an' serpicious, an' 
says he one noight to Bollins his valet, 
" Bollins, I want ye to git me a craape marsk 
an' a big stick an' an onld billycock hat and 
au old hoss-pistol, an' pack me oop a few 
sangswitches, an' a flarsk o* brandy-an'- 
water. An' I want ye to do this for to- 
morrer noight, an' let me oot o' the soide door 
aboot eleven o'clock. An' sit oop for me an' 
keep a good foire — for I shall be back aboot 
two o' the mornin'." '* Tes, sir," says Bollins, 
a-toomblin' to't at once as the barnet were 
goin' to watch the new keeaper. Now, Caarter 
were as thick wi' Bollins as thick could be, 
an' had sent him rabbits an' pheasants for his 
famerly, an' woond him roond his finger. So 
Bollins he tells Caarter joost a word or two> 
an' Caarter poomped the rest oot on him, an' 
then thinks ne, " How the davvel is this ould 
critter a-goin' to work P '* To out a long 
story short, he tok lawver's advice o' a 
sartain party as useter walk aroond Clopton 
wi' a muckscraper over his shoulder— meanin', 
of coorse, me. 

'Says the hiwyer, "Oho, I seel An' did 
this gent tell ye to watch any plaaoe in per- 
tickler laately P " "Aye," says the other, 
*' he did — tould me to watch aroond Bedley 
Covers." " Then see here," says the lawyer, 
"put yer head this way — Mum — ^m — m — m 
— m. See, me man, that's what ye've got to 
do." '* Boight," says t'other, showin' ail his 
teeth loike a badger under a wheelbarrer, " I 
shan't forgit, an' here's a chaw o' baoca for 

ye." 

* That noight Sir Sam fixed hissen oop, an' 
Bollins let him oot o' the soide door. Awaay 
goes the barnet to Bedley Covers, an' starts 
a-rippin' an' a-tearin' an' a-shootin' an' a- 
raakain' all the noise he could, an' by an' by 
his sangswitches were all gone an' his flarsk 
empty, an' thinks he, " 111 go hum noo, an' 



-when daayloight coomes 111 sack that long 
keeper as sure as his name is Caarter." So he 
cooms oot o' the cover into the toornip-feeald, 
an' Caarter were a-waitin' for him close to 
the stoile, an' oot he joomps and knocks the 
barnet doon like a bullock. " Oh, my God ! " 
sings oot Sir Sam, "whad ye'^meean, ye 
villinP" "I'll let ye see what I meean," 
says Oaarter; "I bin watchin' "ye this two 
hours. No wonder Sir Sam cilan't get no 
pheasants to shoot at t But I've got ye noo, 
an' consam me if I doan't taake it oot o' ye ! " 
So he picks the barnet oop. an' then kicks the 
heels from oonder him — then picks him oop 
agen, an' crooses him under the ear an' laays 
him oot a good 'ud. Then he drags him doon 
to the pond, and Sir Sam got a bit o' his wind 
an' his senses back, an' calls out, *'Whoy, 
confoond ye, doan't ye know who I am P I'm 
yer maascer, yer madbraained villin— a 
gentleman an' a magistraate! Tak' yer 
bands off of me collar--d'ye want to murder 
me, ye infarnal roffin!" "Well," says 
Caarter, "this is rich. Whoy, Sir Samwel 
Sourdock, barnet, is at present in bed at 
Dedston Hall, an' '11 hev the pleasure o' 
troyin' your daase» my boy, afoore next 
Monthly Meetin'. I'll gi' ye gentleman an' 
magistraate ! " — an' wi' that he gies Sir Sam 
the fioyin' mare an' sends him headfust 
into the pond— sich a pond — all mud 
an* duckweed I 'Twere winter-toime, too, 
an' the barnet had joost strength 
enough to wriggle oot, an' then he 
faainted cleean away — an' when he coom to 
he were in bed at Bedstone Hall — Bollins 
a-rubbin' him wi' hot flannels an' Caarter on 
his knees a-callin' oot, " Oh, Mister Bollins, 
doan't saay he is a goner! Oh, whatever 
brought him oot in a rig loike that, an' how- 
ever were I to tell ! You'll bear mo oot afoore 
the magistraates, won't ye, Mr. Bollins, that 
no man aloive could ever ha' tould him for 
what he were! Oh, my poor maaster! Oh, 
my poor dear maaster ! " ' 

An interesting feature in The People 
of Clopton is &e fact that the author 
himself is one of the characters. More- 
over, Mr. Bartram is so fervent a disciple 
of candour that he makes a clean con- 
fession as to his mistakes in calf-love, 
and in illicit sport at midnight. He 
frankly admits that he was as putty in 
the hands of a pretty maid* servant in 
the employ of Farmer Needham, and that 
he helped himself liberally to Squire 
Bodicent's pheasants, incited to such 
behaviour by a variety of reasons, among 
which was his sore heart, his admiration 
for Jack Fowsey, and the itching of his 
palate for the taste of adventure. The 
part of the book which describes how the 
demand exceeded the supply ; how the 
lad and a mate lay hid in a queer kind 
of cave for some time after the desperate 
fight with the keepers; how at last, 
principally owing to the pluck and sharp- 
sightedness of Exeter Jack's old sweet- 
heart, the culprits were smuggled out of 
a neighbourhood far too hot to hold 
them — these matters are of a sort and' 
flavour to repay perusal in the most 
generous manner. We really cannot 
refrain from quoting some of Jack 
Fowsey's experiences in London, where 
he once went with a couple of companiollis. 

Peaelier aaA Policeman. ^ 

'One noight we went to a big plaace whel^ 
a string band o' over thutty gentlemen— all 
dressed very smaart in shoiny black cooast 
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to marry her, but Kate, though she wl 
so shrewish to Wai, knew in her hei 
that she could love no one else in t 
world. Much of the book is taken t 
with the plots of Barra against Wi 
which resulted in Wat's lengthy ii 
prisonment. While Wat is in prisoi 
Barra, finding that Kate will not tobi 
him by fair means, abducts her ai 
carries her off to Suliscanna, one of h 
islands in the outer Hebrides. Theres 
quaint little coloured map of Sulii 
by the author's own hand prefixed to tl 
volume, which also contains half-a-do: 
really charming illustrations bj MrJ 
Frank Eichards, in my opinion one cl\ 
the best book illustrators of the dafj 
His pictures are so interesting, m 
puts so much subject into them. BotI 
the hero and heroine are very well 
drawn characters ; and the former, ol 
course, is a man of wonderful provej 
and adventures. As a specimen of thai 
latter, I quote the finely-described gwim 

Im tli6 Cavent mf MnUMemmmM. 

As he had watched the waves gliding viik- 
out sound or reboand into the great squut 
arch which yawned in the midst of the rocky 
face, a belief bad grown into certainly withii 
bim that the passage moat be connected wiU 
another arm of the sea at the farther tide of 
the clifts. With characteristio resolve b« 
determined to discover if this «uppo«it|oa 
were correct. He found no difficulty in swim- 
minff across the narrow strait of Fiara^ is 
spite of a cnrions dancing nndertow which 
now threw him almost oat of the water, ind 
anon mischievonsly plucked him by the feet 
as if to drag him bouly down to the bottom. 
Presently, however, he found himself doie 
underneath the loom of the ellffs, and th« 
great black archway, drivenly sqaarely into 
their centre, yawned shore him. 

By this time Wat's eyes had become some- 
what accustomed to the darkness, and he 
could ms^e out that the line where the «s 
met the rocks was brilliantly phosphoresoen^ 
and that this pale green glimmer penetrated 
for some distance into the dark of the rock* 
cut passage. 

Wat did not hesitate a mosent, hot 
whispering, ' For her sake/ he pushed, with i 
full breast-stroke, straight into the midit of 
thatsnUen, brooding blackness and horror tf 
unsteady water. Outside in the Sound he had 
been conscious of the brisk, changeful grip of 
winds fretting the water, the swift pml w 
currents fitful as a woman's lighter ftacwij 
the flash of iridescent sil?er foam defining wd 
yet concealing the jftim cliff edges. But 
inside there was nothing but the blackness oi 
darkness, made only more apparent b^a per- 
vading greenish glimmer— which, poj^JP* 
because it existed more in the eyes of the 
swimmer than in the actual iUnminatioiLoC 
the cavern^ revealed nothing tangible, bat, oa 
the contrary, seemed only to render theglooa 
more tense and horrible. ^ 

But Wat had made up his mind and was n» 
to be turned aside. He would foUow this tes- 
pass to its end— even if that end shonWbnng 
death to himself. For at aU hazards he ww 
resolved to break a way to his sweethearts " 
indeed she yet lived and loved him. 

The sUence of the cave was remarlcsDia 
Wat could feel as he swam the slow, re^ 
pulse-beat of the outer ocean-sweU wWcn 
passed up beneath him, and which at eseh 
undulation heaved him some way towardi we 
roof. But he could hear no thundering WW 
as it arched itself on the clattwring pwbles or 



an' every one o' 'em as bald as th' palm o' 
yer hand, an' they plaayed sich moosio that 
you'd sweer the heavens wor opened an* the 
angels a-tunin' oop. The Bustler didn't think 
mooch on't, neither did Caarter, but X said, 
"You two please yersens ; I'm a-goin'; to sit 
this oot. Thesie here fiddlers an' their moosic 
puts me in moind o* all the blackbirds as ever 
lived in Clopton Valley a-singln' together in 
chorus, an' that little whistle as the fat gen- 
tleman plaays is loike the most beautifnllest 
kind o' skylark oop above 'em all. I've heerd 
the Bitham band a-plaayin', but I can tell 
now as I never knowed what moosic were 
afore. You two can go or stop, it doan't 
matter to me ; but if you stop you'll hev to 
sit stock still, for I'm not a-goin' to miss one 
note o' this here moosic." Well, arter 'twere 
over they chaffed an' larfed at me, an' sez the 
Bustler, " Let's see how the old fool loikes the 
next performance " ; and wi' that out bounces 
on the platform about forty wenches — reg'lar 
smaart, right down laadies they looked too— 
wi' hardly a scrap o' clothes on 'em ! Well, 
I'd seen a bit o' play-hactin* afore at the 
fairs, but niver nowt loike that. 'Twere doon- 
right shaamef nl, an' when they all stud round 
like a half-moon an' one of 'em comes toddlin' 
out on her toes in front an' grins all round as 
cheeky as could be. an' then starts a-daancin' 
an' a-dingin' oop her legs above her head an' 
a-spinnin' 'round-an'-'round on one toe an' 
holdin' oop t'other leg just like a soldier holds 
his guD, I got oopan' says to my pals, '* G^nts, 
I'm a-goin'. Sich business as this doan't suit 
me. I'm a married man, an' believes in decent 
doin's, and this ain't decent — not by a long 
chalk. Whoy, that 'ere wench in front — no 
brute beeast 'ud behave as she's a-behavin' ! " 
,' Sit down, ye fool ! " says Caarter. " Whoy, 
tbia is prime, an' that 'ere lass has thefoinest 
pair o' props I ever did set eyes on ! " Well, 
that settled me. so oot I walked, an' left 'em 
there a-hoorryin' an' a-clappin', an' I comes 
oot inter the air an' teks off my billycock, for 
I felt reg'lar sick an' 'shaamed to see a good- 
lookin' wench a-carryin' on loike that; an' 
thinks I, " Well, if this is London, Lord keep 
my darters from ever seein* either its streets 
or itstheayters ! *' An' I couldn't help thinkin' 
how many a poor country wench for one little 
slip might be driven from hum, an' hev to 
trapes the streets up there and sell her body 
to men sich as I seed in that theayter — a- 
lickin' their lipe an' a-pattin' oop their glarses 
to look at that brazen crittur ! Thinks I, " I'll 
get back to Clopton to-morrer. The hair 'ere 
doau't seem to 'gree wi' me, an' this booze, 
booze, booze, every daay an* noight 11 soon 
put me off my feed." An' joost then oop steps 
a pleeeeman. 

• He wor a very big man— 'bout fifteen stun, 
I sh'd reckon. He touches me on the shoulder, 
an4 Sez he, ** Move along my man. What are 
ye 'angin' roond here for ? " So I says, 
♦* Whoy, my laad, I'm a-waitin' for a couple 
o' pals o' moine as is in that theer theayter 
— an' you'll excuse me if I tell yer as I'm 
a-goifC to wait for. 'em* too, if it's twelve o'clock 
afore they comes oot — for yer see we're all 
Midland people together, and up here for a 

bit o' " '* Move on ! " he shouts, givin' me 

a push, " Move on, or I'll tek you in charge!" 
" Look here, laads," says I, *' you seem a bit 
tcight in the collar t'night. I doan't wanter 
mek yer feel wus, so 1*11 just step over to 
t'other side o' the rooad an' wait there." 
•'You'll move on altogether," says he, an' 
wi' that ketches me by the scruff o' the collar 
an' shoves me along. I jerked mesen awaay, 
an' says I, '* Look here, young feller, you're a 
heavy man an' I doan't want to hurt yer — ^for 
I know a fall on these here stones '11 shaake 
ye very baad— but I can't stan' bain' handled, 
an' if you do't agen consarn me if I doan't 
put ye on yer head in the gutter I " He meks 
no more to do but collars me agen, an' I tell 



ye, laads, I kicked his 'eels four foot in the 
air, an' down be comes on the back o' his head. 
*' Brayvo, old Goiles ! " shouts a lot o' people 
as had seed it, an' I goes to 'elp the chap oop 
an' ask his pardon if I'd hurt him too much, 
when oop rushes two more bobbies an' collars 
me.' 

This is only half of a story which 
finishes as merrily as it commences. If we 
have the good fortune we desire, we shall 
succeed in procuring for Mr. George 
Bartram a not inconsiderable number of 
readers; and if they derive as much 
amusement from The People of Clopton 
as we ourselves have done, they will have 
cause to render hearty thanks for these 
vigorous and vivid memorials of life as it 
was lived the best part of fifty years ago 
in the district of which the author has 
so ctose a knowledge. Is it greedy or 
foolish to hint at a sequel ? 



MB. CROCKETT'S ' LOCHINYAB.'* 



Me. Ceockett's Lochinvar will be a very 
popular book ; it has a great deal of the 
Arcadian chsjm of 'The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet,' and also shows the surer touch 
of that great book, • The Grey Man.' It 
is not as great a book as ' The Grey Man,' 
but is a charming romance, and Eiite 
McGhie, though not the best of Mr. 
Crockett's heroines, is certainly among 
the best. The scene of the book is laid 
partly in Scotland, x)arUy in Holland, 
the hero being one of the numerous Scots 
who took service with the Prince of 
Orange when the persecution drove them 
from Scotland. 

In the reign of King James IL Scot- 
land was a parlous place to live in. On 
the one hand was the dour Duke 
Hamilton, and on the other that fire- 
brand of war — ^John Graham of Claver- 
house, the Bonnie Dundee of the song. 
Wat Gordon, the hero, was for King 
James in Scotland, and for the opposite 
faction when he was in one of the Dutch 
Prince's Scotch regiments, the prin- 
cipal result being that the man who 
fought for both was in danger of having 
his head cut off by both. He was the 
outlawed lord of Lochinvar, outlawed for 
a duel with the powerful Duke of Well- 
wood. The heroine of the Bt<^, Kate 
McGhie, was at its opening the spoilt 
beauty who might have married almost 
any one in the West of Scotland, but for 
the sake of conscience she left the luxu- 
rious mansion of her fathers and went 
to live with her kinsfolk and Wat's kins- 
folk, Will Gordon and his wife, at Amers- 
f ort, in the Low Countries. Wat Gordon 
had already loved her in Scotland, so his 
days of exile in Holland might have 
been of the fairest, if it had not been for 
the machinations of the villain of the 
story, Murdo, Lord of Barra and the 
Smalllsles, Provost-Marshal to the Pnnce 
of Oranoe, afterwards our Willkun ITT. 
Barra f eU in love with Kate and wished 
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broke on the Bolid rock bottom as it would 
hftTe(ioiieif thecaTem hadoome soon to an 
od. He oared his way, therefore, in tileiioe 
thiDOgh the midst of the darkness, keeping 
bis p&e in the centro of the tunnel by 
initinct, and perhaps also a little by the 
ftunt (glimmer of phosphorescence which 
panned him through the cave. 

The way seemed endless, but after a while, 
though the wall of rock continued to stand 
up on either hand, it grew perceptibly lighter 
orerheid. Wat chanced to look downwards 
between his arms as he swam. ▲ disc of light 
buned in the pure water beneath him. He 
turned on his back and glanced up, and there. 
At the top of an immense black cleft with 
perpendicular walls, lo ! the stars were 
Bbining. Without knowing it he had come 
out of the tnnnell€»d carern into one of the 
'goes' or narrow fiords which cut into the 
lilDscraig fortress of basalt to its rery 
foondations. 

The passage still kept about the same 
width, and the water within it heaved and 
8i)(hed as before, but the rock walls seemed 
gndoalfy to decrease in height as Wat went 
09. Also the direction of the ' goS ' changed 
erery minute, so that Wat had to steer his 
way carefully in order to avoid striking upon 
the jotting, half -submerged rocks at the 
ooroers. 

Presently the ptssage ended, and Wat came 
ont again on a broader stretch of water, over 
which the free light breezes of the night 
played chilly. He found himself quite close 
to the beach of Snliscanna. There was a 
loent of pea-reek and cheerful human dwell- 
ings in the air — of oattle also, the acrid tang 
of goats, and, erweetest of all to a shipwrecked 
man, the indescribable kindly something by 
which man advertises his permanent residence 
to his fellows amid all the world of inhuman 
things. 

This is a good specimen of the book, 
f(tf it has BO much ' atmosphere,' and 
'atmosphere' is one of Mr. Crockett's 
finest qucdities, the result, no doubt, of 
his doing so much of his thinking in the 
open air. Even when he is at home at 
Penicuick he is within a few minutes' 
walk of exquisite scenery, and he takes a 
▼w great deal of walking exercise. 

But Mr. Crockett can also be eerie to 
the hist degree, as he showed in the 
famouft scene in Sawnj Bean's cave in 
' The Grey Man,' which was one of the 
inost terrible creations of the imagina- 
tion in English fiction. Eerie enough is 

Tke Duel in the Tavern. 

It was with a feeling of chill water running 
ieily down his back that he passed each black 
cafem, glancing warily over his shoulder lest 
he should catch the downward stroke of an 
arm in the doorway, or see the candle-light 
flssh on the deadly blade of the Killer's 
hntchering knife. 

It was nerve-shaking work. The sweat, 
ehill as the clammy mist of the night» began 
to pour down Wafs face, and his flesh grew 
pncklv all over as though he had been stuck 
fall of pins. 

Unless something happened, he felt that 
m another moment he must shriek aloud. 
Be stopped and listened. Somewhere near 
him be felt sure he could distinguish the 
Bound of breathing. It was not the heavy, 
'ogular.too-and-fro respiration of unconscious 
J^p. but rather the quicker and shorter 
iveathing of one who has recently undergone 
•evere exertion, and whose heart still runs 
fast ahead. 

^Wat stood and listened. The sound came 1 
from balf^way up the stairs, out of a room with I 



a door which opened wider than the others, 
and which now stood giving black and 
ominous directly before him. Wat could hear 
the sound of feet behind him, cautiously 
shuffling on the flags of the doorway, and by 
this sign he knew that his three ruffians were 
there waiting for him with the weapons of 
their trade naked and deadly in their hands. 
He was trapped, taken between the brutal, 
dastard butchers behind him, and the un- 
known but more terrible breathers in the 
dark above him. 

Yet his very desperation brought a com- 
pensating calmness. He pressed his arm 
against his side, where, in an inner pocket, he 
carried the papers he had come to deliver. 
He undid the button of his cloak, and let it 
fall to the ground to clear his sword-arm. 
Then, bending forward liko a runner strain- 
ing to obtain good pace at the start of a short 
race, he went up the stairs steadily and warily 
t^ he had reached the door of the room. His 
candle was almost blown out with the quick- 
ness of his motion. It flickered low, and 
then caught again, as Wat stepped nimbly 
within, and made the point of his sword circle 
about him to clear himself a space against 
attack. 

Then he looked around him. He found 
himself in a wide, low-ceilinged room, with 
many small windows along the side. A 
curtain or arras hung at one end, and a table 
stood in front of it— a hall of rustic assembly, 
as it seemed. At the far side of the table 
from him and between its edge and the our* 
tain, calm as though it had been broad day» 
sat a tall, thin man. He had red hair and a 
short red beard, both liberally sprinkled with 
grey. His eyes were of a curious china blue, 
pale and cold. He was clad in a French 
uniform, and a pair of pistols and a drawn 
sword lay on the table before him. The man 
sat perfectly still, with his elbows on the 
table and his chin on the knuckles of the 
hands, which were joined beneath his beard. 
His eyes were alive, however, and surveyed 
Wat Gordon from head to foot. The effect 
of this scrutiny upon the man in the ohair 
was somewhat surprising. 

It would not be fair to Mr. Crockett to 
describe this duel or the battle in the 
sandhills when little Marie had drugged 
the gaoler and helped him to break prison, 
nor the marvellous adventures of Wat in 
following Kate to Sulisoanna, where, 
when he had successfully rescued her, a 
fog carried him right into the ship of 
their enemy Barra. 

After this, though the book continues 
to abound in good descriptions, it is not 
so convincing, with the exception of 
the description of Ihmdee and Killi- 
crankic. The Lochinrar episode which 
gives the book its name is to me the 
least satisfactory part of it. Mr. Crockett 
had the episode ready to hand, and it 
was incumbent on him to treat it not 
only with dignity but with the convinc- 
ingness of detail such as one gets in the 
episode of the duel in the tavern, quoted 
above. This one does not get. I may be 
wrong, but to my thinking the King's 
dragoons let him pass toa easily ; the 
friends of Barra, knowing him to be 
an enemy and a rival, tolerate his 
presence too easily ; and everything 
was too handy. But in making this criti- 
cism of the conclusion there is another 
exception I should have allowed — ^the 
scene of his pardon by the Prince of 



Orange. This is very fine and romantic, 
and worthy of the man who, in the 
opinion of so many thousands, is our best 
living* roijiancer. 



NEW NOTBLS A KEW BDITIONB* 



BT VBBD T. ^Aira. 

Wb have principally known Mr. Jane 
in connection with battle and bloodshed 
and sudden death, as observed from the 
decks of torpedo boats and Biien? 
of-war in sanguine imaginary. opn« 
flicts with the combined fleets of Europe, 
It is therefore a considerable change to 
come upon him in comedy such as that 
afforded by the simple inhabitants of the 
little Devonshire village of Borrocombe 
and set out in The Lordtihw, the Pa$$e9h 
and We. The story is told by theloca} 
carpenter, a thorough scamp, whose sel- 
fishness, egotism, and awful denseneif 
together, as revealed in his atory» ^lake a 
dehghtful exposition of the. 'honest, 
simple-minded son of the soil' as he 
reaUy is. Stirred to resentment bj the 
high-handed proceedings of a retired 
naval captain in the conduct of local 
a&irs, a caucus is formed, in which th^ 
carpenter, sexton, tailor, and other more 
or less worthy inhabitants of Borrocombe 
figure to our great amusement. Tbi^ is 
their modest programme : ' Besolved^ at 
the vast genral Corkus — That this 
Corkus pledges on itself to the abboji* 
shun (m the House of Lords an Conok- 
mons, includin the Passens to wonst, 
and to its next Meeting will talk over the 
same, considrin of the sending on such 
a pettishun to our sovrin Lady queen 
Victoria,' Ao, Occasionally Mr. Janets 
fajrce is somewhat too farcical, but generr 
fJly it is excellent, and a very pretty 
idyll running through the more materiu, 
matters go to show that he holds catho* 
lie sympathies, and an ability that is not 
bounded on the one hand by torpedo 
boats, and on the other by delineations 
of rude rusticity. Yokel philosophy in 
the matter of doing one's duty to one*s 
neighbours, in love and marriage, and in 
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the conducting of the affairs of life, 
makes excellent material, of which Mr. 
Jane has ayailed himself to the produc- 
tion of a most diyerting story. 



BT CHBISTABEL B. COLEBIDOS. 

. It is somewhat embarrassing to the 
critic to get over-many books of good 
merit in one batch. Uniyersal praise is 
looked upon with suspicion — except 
by the authors of them of course. 
But justice is justice, and The 
Prophet Mantle is another decidedly 
good story ; more quiet and domestic 
than the half-dozen or so with which it 
reached us, but with an interest of its 
own, and a certain deft, firm, and con- 
Tincing style of telling that generally 
characterises the productions of Miss 
Coleridge's energetic pen. The plot is 
somewhat ingenious and out of the com- 
mon, being founded on a boy and girl 
mrrriage, fostered imder false pretences 
by a couple of schemers for certain sen- 
tunental and avaricious motives. The 
central figure is a young student, who, 
chancing to be present when his brother 
performs the marriage ceremony, finds 
nis subsequent career very much ham- 
pered by tne knowledge, and the impedi- 
ment it offers to his own matrimonial 
hopes and aspirations. To make the 
couple thus oddly assorted come together 
agam with a ripened experience of life, and 
to acknowledge and confirm the tie that 
binds them, is a distinct stroke of genius 
on the part of the author. A less inge- 
nious writer would have resorted to the 
chimsy expedient of a tragedy, or at least 
a divorce, and by this means have con- 
soled George Oladwyn with the seem- 
ingly only possible consolation desired 
by nim. It is an obvious and fatally 
easy course, but Miss Coleridge has 
wisely eschewed it in favour of a device 
better and more artistic. The result is a 
story with many excellent points and 
some clever characterisation. 



BT MJLJOa ▲BTHXJB OBIFFITHS. 

Forbidden by Law is a decidedly ingeni- 
ous and well-constructed story, in which 
a chance revelation made by a prisoner 
dying in Cleethorpes Gaol is seized 
u|>on and exploited by a fellow-prisoner 
with nmdi temporary success and profit. 
McVittie, who thus learns of a likely 
and promising opening for his energies 
in reviving the lost art of tobacco 
smuggling, is a clever and unscrupulous 
scoundrel, and, assisted by fate in the 
shape of a sister who possesses his own 
pretty taste in law-breaking, he speedily 
contrives to fill the hands of the Customs 
officers with a task that, at the outset, 
baffles all their attempts to settle. A 
wealthy old woman who keeps a fairly 
big tobacco business going, and has had 
the misfortune to come under the thumb 
of Margaret McYittie, an innkeeper and 
his pretty daughter Daisy, and a yoimg 
coastguardsman, who finds making love 



to the latter more to his taste than spying 
on the suspected actions of the f ather.'help 
in the development of Major Grifiiths's 
story. From smuggling, McYittie and 
his gang descend to villainy of a darker 
hue, and by the time their career is about 
run they have added murder to the list 
of their misdeeds. The story is sus- 
tained, well written, and exciting enough 
to hold the reader in close attention 
through the sensational developments 
that attend McVittie*s primary effort to 
reap a fortune at Hie expense of the 
Revenue. A very effective love affair is 
woven into the darker phases of the 
story, in which Daisy and her lover 
figure conspicuously. 



BT CELIA ABMAGH. 

Ivy Meredith is so quiet and uneventful 
that some real merit in Miss Armagh's 
work is liable to be overlooked in the 
tedium of overmuch tiresome and not 
very profitable description, petty small- 
talk, and uninteresting details of dances, 
dinners, and flirtations. Ivy Meredith, 
the heroine, is a beautiful, well-bred, and 
enfiraging young English girl who is 
exiled to the ^uth of France in the 
interests of her father's health. Captain 
Meredith is sent abroad in the melancholy 
hope of having his span of life lengthened 
by a sojourn in a more congenial climate, 
llie situation is not uncommon, and when 
the handsome and gallant ofiicer appears 
on the scene, and more particularly when 
his titled mother begins to make herself 
peculiarly offensive to the girl, we are 
quite prepared for the outcome. The 
majority of stories of the 'quietly 
domestic ' order require a Urge measure 
of toleration on the part of readers not 
brought up to them, so to speak, and it 
is an additional strain to find common- 
place domestic details served up in a 
queer hybrid language which some 
authors delight to indulge in on the 
slightest provocation. 'Miss Larkins 
was quietly sipping her cafe au lait and 
munching her toast and butter,' we read. 
If toast and butter, why not coffee ? or, 
supposing that Miss Armagh is really 
anxious for us to understand that the 
lady took it that way, coffee and milk ? 



BT CTHTHIA M. WBSTOVBE. 

It is rather difficult to know exactly 
how to place Miss ., Westover's story. 
The brief sub-title, • The Adventures of 
a Girl,' very adequately describes Bushy, 
and in the introduction we gather that 
' Bushy is real, but she is no longer a 
girl. In her memory the scenes and 
incidents of that strange child-life in the 
Bockies mingle to form a single pleasant 
dream.' From this we might imderstand 
that Bushy is biographical, a fact which 
ratlier discounts our prevailing impres- 
sion that Bushy's adventures, exciting 
and lively as they are, are altogether too 
extravagant and imlikely for us to take 



them any more seriously than we do the 
exploits of the boy who, single-handed, 
defies a whole cave of robbers or check* 
mates a tribe of redskins thirstine for 
his scalp. Bushy Sukolt is intioauok 
to us at the ripe age of four. She is 
the daughter of a big iron-founder in 
Iowa, who, on the ruin of his businen 
and subsequent death of his wife, joins 
a geological ^ty bound for the Bockr 
Mountains, ^ushy, with all her ripe 
inexperience and childish want of con- 
sideration and understanding of the fit- 
ness of things, insists on going too, which 
is as well, as it subsequently transpires, 
for her father and other members of the 
I>arty. Her first exploit is to dig h» 
parent out of a snowdrift which has oyer- 
whelmed him. Nothing comes amiss to 
this intrepid little maid — fighting snakes, 
hunting buffalo, shooting wolves and red 
Indians, all is one to her. The book is 
entertainingly written, and can be recom- 
mended as a pleasant variation from the 
general run of juvenile adventure stories. 

BT BICHABD PBKKT. 

It is not given to every one to combine 
the faculty of keen observation with the 
gift of accurate and picturesque descrip- 
tion ; nevertheless, the author of iScenet 
from MUiiary Life has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a most readable volume, contain- 
ing some admirable sketches and graphic 
pictures of the life of the British soldier 
t)oth at home and abroad. The tales 
naturally vary in interest, but Mr. Penny 
carries his readers with him all through, 
and brings the different characters and 
situations veiy vividly and graphically 
before them. Even non-military readers 
cannot fail to follow with interest the sad 
career of Private the Honourable Rtz ; 
the pathetic heroism and loyalty of little 
Barney Blount, who cheerfully lived and 
died for Her Majesty ; the quaint, clever 
dodges of Tim O'Toole, known as *the 
old Shikari,' a title of which he was not a 
little proud ; and the staunch bond of 
brotherhood formed between Sergeant 
Allen, a big, fair giant, and Gopal Singh, 
a Duffadar of the Bengal Lancers, of 
equally imposing height and build, who 
rode to his death in the endeavour to 
save his friend. Many pathetic as well 
as humorous incidents mark these voy 
attractive stories, which we can heartily 
recommend for perusaL 



BT GBOBOB CBAJCPTOIT. 

EZ Carmcnis given to US as • A Eomance 
of the Eiver Plate.' Had Mr. Crampton 
been content to send it forth as a 
delineation of every-day life there he 
would have done better, for it m 
obvious that he knows more of rancne 
L'fe than he does of the art of 
writing a story. As a pie<» ^* 
fiction El Carmen is disjointed w^ 
badly hung together, with a plentiful 
infusion of stale philosophy and oopw^ 
footnotes to help the reader to a w*^ 
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Qsderatanding of the meaning of sucli 
words as 'tropiUa*' 'chaco/ 'bolas/ and 
'fccon/ which, by the iray, might just 
u well have been rendered in English 
in the first place. The style is delight- 
fallj fresh and piquant. Thus: 'He 
admitted that he was happy. It was 
too much. Fate noticed his beaming 
fioe and put down her foot.' The foot 
of Fate is something altogether fresh 
and original. There is some disconnected 
deicripdon of a 
the rest the story 

escapades of a couple of fools who 
quarrel eternally over a girl who is to bo 
added to the establishment of one of them 
without any sort of preliminary ceremony. 
Seeing that one of the cousins alreaay 
has an irregularity of this nature, along 
with two children, in his household, we 
think that he might very well have 
waived his claim to the object of their 
joint desire. His cousin thought so, too, 
ifidshot him to enforce his view. 



family the sympathy of generous and 
kindly readers. 



BY AKlfB 



BLLIOT. 

In Where the Eeeds Wave Miss Elliot 
handles a difficult theme with consider- 
able literary grace and skill that ably 
second her efforts to construct an original 
and effective romance from materials 
that are sad and sordid and most woe- 
- , , , J ^ 1 fully commonplace. In a brief prologue 
land gamble, and for , ^he key of the story is given to us when 
ry consists of the ^^^^ Barton, wronged and deserted by 
a well-to-do trifler, too timid to face the 
situation, and too weak to evade it by 
suicide, tells her humble lover what 
has come between them, and then 
accepts his offer to marry her despite 
all things. The culprit is a wealthy and 
clever artist, and when the story opens 
twenty years later, it is inevitable that he 
should return and reap a tardy reward 
for his wrong-doing. Mary's husband 
proved less strong-minded than he 
evidently intended to do, sjid it 
is questionable whether he did the 
giii any real service in saving her 
a few months of distress to plunge 
her into a lifetime of sorrow and regret, 



BT AKDBSW DBIB. 

Mr. Deir is improving rapidly, and the 
lignB of promise in his earlier work 

that seemed to justify a word of i. xv- u 

encouragement are fulfilled in the bright Between them is a daughter who, though 



and liv^y little story that comes to us not hialown daughter, is jealously cared 
ttom his pen imder the title of When a | ?or by Barton, whom she imagmes to be 



Maiden Marries. That we are still not 
completely satisfied with Mr. Deir is 
his own ftkult entirely. He chooses his 
Words without sufficient care, and pays 
more heed to obtaining resonant, well- 
rounded phrases than to their absolute 
meaning. How, for instance, could a 
'watery moon glintinglyoisurp the saddle 
of^a man,' and what on earth are 
I whirling shoes ' ? All this is in connec- 
tion with a horse that is doing its best to 
trample a lawn into a circus ring. It 
sounds highly descriptive, but on analysis 
it falls short even of common sense. 
Then again the plot is diffuse, resolving 
itself into a series of incidents in the life- 
story of Euth Heazeril, the child of a 
doctor practising in a Scotch provincial 
town. This girl has rather a scapegrace 
brother, who is the cause of consider- 
able misunderstanding and complications. 
Later, after her marriage, this young 
man comes into the story in a better 
light, and opportunely saves his sister 
and her husband from a persecution so 
extraordinary that, frankly, the whole 
episode sounds like rubbish. It is, how- 
erer, an exceedingly dangerous thing to 
question facts in a story, and we will con- 
nne ourselves to the statement that 
this particular episode, as Mr. Deir 
tells it, is not convincing. De- 
spite these drawbacks, When a Maiden 
Marriee is a readable and entertain- 
ing story, better in characterisation 
^ description than in construction \m- 
dloubtedly, but with a saving touch of 
humour, and a sentiment that is perfectly 
human and natural and is well calculated 
to enlist for Mr. Deir's heroine and her 



her father. Letty and her loVers are the 
ultimate motive of the tale, though there 
is a romance in the brief glimpses we get 
of her mother's imhappy Itfe, and of 
Lestrange, who is actually the father, 
and whose wife so nobly comes to the 
girl's assistance when the truth is made 
known to her. Where the Eeeds Wave 
is a singularly direct, forceful, and yet 
quietly-written story. Miss Elliot has a 
very even judgment and a gift of 
analysing men and motives that give her 
story a very real interest for thoughtful 
readers. 



The last of Marryat's in Messrs. Mac- 
millan's 'Illustrated Standard Novels' 
series is in our hands, to wit, Newton 
Forster. This was the third of the 
Captain's novels, both in point of com- 
position and of publication, being written 
in '32, two years after his resignation 
from the Navy. It is not by any means 
his best work, inviting, indeed, the use of 
the gentle art of skipping perhaps more 
than any of his stories. Still, it has its 
spirited passages, and Newton Forster is 
not dull for long; together. The illustra- 
tions are by J. !e. Sullivan. Prom the 
same publishers comes Jane Austen's 
Mansfield Park, her third work, the 
successor of ' Sense and Sensibility ' and 
• Pride and Prejudice. The illustrator in 
this instance is Hugh Thomson, and an 
Introduction is written by Mr. Austin Dob- 
son. The latest volume in Messrs. Servic6 
and Paton's * Illustrated English Library ' 
is The Bride ofLammermoor, Fred Pegram 
having done the work of illustration. 
Those who wish atfain. or for the first 



time, to spend their time with the Master 
of Eavenswood and with Lucy can 
hardly select more favourable auspices 
under which to do so than this edition 
affords. ' 

GILBEBT PABKBB'S NEW BOOK.* 

^ 

AwTSB expending a great deal of his 

energy upon the composition of 'The 
Seats of the Mighty ' Mr. Gilbert Parker 
was naturally in need of a partial holi- 
day, and we may be sure he has much 
enjoyed the writing of the book now on 
our table, which is both shorter and 
slighter than its predecessor. For the 
making of the big novel a good deal of 
research was necessary, but in the con- 
struction of The Pomp of the Lavilettes 
fancy has had freer play and work of a 
dry-as-dust order has be^i escaped^ for 
which, no doubt, Mr. Parker has returned 
fluent and hearty thanks. Though the 
penuukl of this addition to the rapidly- 
growing list of novels due to the 
imagination and industry of Mr. Parker 
has filled us with a desire to show our 
gratitude in [no uncertain fashion, as 
behoves all who have received from a 
conscientious writer a good story told in 
good English, we nevertheless discover 
that satisfaction and dissatisfi&ction 
are curiously blended in our minds. 
The fact is, we are getting a little weary 
of Mr. Gilbert Parker's background. Does 
he not himself think that he has now 
made a sufficient, perhaps an excessive, 
use of a FrenchCanadJan scenery and 
society? We should like to see him give 
a proof of versatility by changing his 
habitat, not for the rest of his creative 
days, of course, for it would be a positive 
misfortune were this able author to cut 
us off entirely from the folk and history 
so attractive to his sympathies, but for 
just long enough to cause to be bom in 
us a fresh zest. The literary palate is 
proverbially ficUe. Bediies, new triumphs 
may be waiting for Mr. Parker in 
countries thousands of miles distant 
from the district to which he has been 
faithful for so long. Be this as it may^ 
the writer [of The Pomp of the LavUettes 
certainly runs a risk of being accused of 
sameness. It is never good policy upon 
the part of an author to work a particular 
vein with too pronounced a persistency ; 
and he is likely to learn both from within 
and from without that such conduct 
carries with it a very real danger. Need- 
less to say, the pen of friendship is alone 
responsible for these remarks. 

After rrferring with gratitude to the 
slight but vivid sketches of the characters 
of Christine Lavilette and Yanne Castine, 
to say nothing of several others which go 
to prove Mr. marker's touch as sure and 
firm as ever, we may proceed to say that 
the figure of the Honourable Tom Ferrol 
is of .such broad and towering propor- 
tions ihAt it dwarfs those of all the other 
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-penaoageB in. the tale. Ferrol was 
always on* a feose end, if we may be 
allowed to draw upon the Temacular for 
a Terj ezpressiye x^rase; and one day 
circumstance installed him as an honoured 
guest in the home of the Lavilettes, 
THbere he soon began to exercise his 
fascinations upon the girls of the family. 
Christine had once indulged in some 
tender passages with Yanne Castine, who 
makes an early appearance in these pages 
as nothing more noble than the owner of 
a, performing bear. Yanne soon saw the 
effect upon his sweetheart of the English- 
msA's polished manner of wooing, and he 
longed to get rid of his rival by some 
means or other. His bear nearly man- 
aged this matter for him. We quote a 
port of the scene in which Ferrol fought 
for his life, tattered and aimless though 
it was, in the storeroom of the old farm- 
house. 

Bear and Bayonet. 

Jast tbea another pietnre flashed before bis 
eyes. It was be himself, riding the mad 
BtaIlion» Bolingbroke^ tbe first ' year he 
followed tbe honnds : How tbe bmte tried to 
smash bis leg against a stone wall i bow it 
reared nntQ it almost toppled over and bsck- 
wmrdsl bow it jibbed at a gate, and nearly 
dasbed its own brains ont against a tree ; 
and bow, after aa fioor's hard figbtlng, be 
made it take tbe stiffest f enoe and watercourse 
in tbe ooanty. 

This thoQgbt gaye him courage now. He 
suddenly remembered tbe broken bayonet 
upon tbe ledge against tbe wall. If be ouuld 
reaeh it there might be a cbance^chanoe to 
strike one blow for life. As bis eye glanced 
towards tbe wall be saw tbe steel flash in tbe 
ligbt of tbe candle. 

The bear was between him and it. He 
made a feint towards the left, then as quickly 
to tbe right. Bat doing so, be sHpped and 
MX. The oatdle dropped to the floor and 
went out. With a lightning-like instinct of 
•elf-preserTation be swung over upon bis face 
just as tbe bear, in its wiM rusb, passed over 
bit bead. He remembered afterwards tbe 
odour of the bot, rank body, and tbe sprawling 
huge feet and claws. Scrambling to bis 
leet swiftlyt be ranto t^e wall. Fortune was 
witb him. His band almost instantly clutched 
ifbe broken bayonet, He whipped out bis 
bandkerobief, tore tbe scarf from bis neck, and 
wound them aroaad bis band, that the broken 
bayonet sbo>uld not tear tbe flesb as be fought 
imp bis life ; then, seizing it, he stood waiting 
for tiie bear to come on. His body was bent 
fbrward, bis eyes straining into the dork, his 
bot face dripping, dripping — sweat, bis 
breath coming bard and laboured from his 
tbroat. 

JFoT a minute there was absolute silence, 
save for tbe breathing of the man and the 
savage panting of the beast. Presently he 
felt exactly where the bear was, and listened 
latently* He knew that it was now but a 
question of minutes, perhaps seconds. Sud- 
aeiily it occurred to bim that if be could but 
climb upon tbe ledge where the bayonet had 
been, there might be safety. Yet^ again, in 
getting up, tbe bear might seize him, and 
there wosld be an end to all immediately. It 
Iras worth trying, bowe? er. 

Two things happened at that moment to 
prevent tbe trial : the sound of knocking on 
a door somewhere, and the roaring rush of 
tbe beat upon him. He sprang to one side, 
laiiking at the beast as be did so. Tbe 
bayonet went in and out again. There came 
voices from the outside; evidently somebody 
was trying to get in. The bear roared again 



and csme on. It was all a blind man's game. 
But bis scent, like the animal's, was keen. 
He bad ttken off his coat, and he now swung 
it out before bim in a half-circle, and as it 
struck the bear it covered his own x>osition. 
He swung aside once more and drove his arm 
into the dark. The bayonet struck the nose 
of the beast. 

Now there was a knocking and a hammer- 
ing at the window, and tbe wrenching of the 
shutters. He gathered himself together for 
tbe next assault. Suddenly he felt that 
every particle of strength had gone out of 
bim. He pulled himself up with a last effort. 
His legs would not support him ; he shivered 
and swayed I Otod I would they never get 
that window open ! 

How Ferrol coughed himself from bad 
to Tforse ; how he played the part of the 
highway robber against the friend who 
fed and sheltered him; how he swung 
like a pendxdum, so to speak, between 
two sets of morals, one black, one bright ; 
how he fared in love; the wrong he 
wrought, the atonement he performed — 
all tl^se things must be left to the tell- 
ing of Mr. Parker. [As a fine example of 
vigorous and direct narrative 2!A6 Pomp 
of the LavUettet will not easily be sur- 
passed. We have noticed only a single 
defect in the prose. The author uses the 
strange expression 'to flag up' in the 
sense of reviving impaired vitality. 
What possible authority can he have for 
such a contradictory phrase P 



i. PHILOSOPHY OP BELIOION.* 

M. Sabatisb, whose monograph on St. 
Paul has seciured him a wide repute as a 
libeiul theologian, makes, in his present 
work, a contribution of the first miport- 
ance to modem religious thought. The 
excellent translation of Mr. Seed will, it 
is to be hoped, introduce the work to a 
very wide circle of EngHsh readers. For 
his theory of religious knowledge M. 
Sabatier bases himseK mainly on Kant, 
while rejecting his scepticism as tQ the 
Ding an 8iSi, With that admirable 
clearness of exposition which is a 
specialty of the best order of French 
minds, he traces the origin of religion to 
that eternal antinomy between the deter- 
minism of science and the opposing 
order of spiritual values registered by 
the moral consciousness. The way in 
which Christianity, while in itself the 
absolute and final religion, is as to its 
intellectual and symbolic forms in a state 
of perpetual transmutation, and the law 
on which this phenomenon rests, are 
admirably stated and illustrated in suc- 
cessive chapters of Book 2. In Book 3, 
the genesis, function, value, and 
limitations of dogma are philosophically 
discussed. In his investigation M. 
Sabatier courageously faces all the ques- 
tions which science and philosophy on 
the one hand, and ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy on the other, have to propose upon 
his subject. Miracles, revelation, inspira- 

* Oatlinet of a Philotophy of Religion bM«d on 
FfTcboloffT and Uistory. By Augasto Sabati«r. 
Trin.lat2rbyB«T.T.A,S«ed. "' ' 
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tion, the person of Christ, the Bibb, 
tradition. Church authority, are succes- 
sively viewed in the light of history sod 
psydbological law, and shown to he psrti 
of a coherent and eternal process. One 
of the most satisfactory parts of hii 
work is that in which he shows the im« 
possibility of science ever sunenediiig 
religion, since the latter works in tn 
inner world, that of the moral conscious- 
ness, which the former, by its very defi^ 
nition, is utterly incompetent to touch. 
His statement of the absolute and un- 
changing element in religion as rebited to 
its lelative and transitory embodimenti 
is at once iUuminating and consoling. To 
numbers of thoughtful and per^exed 
minds he will be a true spiritual helper, 
because he shows to them that when the 
critical intellect has been allowed the M- 
lest range in its action iq>on religion, the 
result arrived at is in the best seme 
conservative. When analysis has done 
its utmost, what survives the process 
contains everything needful to the 
loftiest devotion and the truest piety. 

A good specimen, both of the contents 
and of the style of the book, is found in 
the following passage on 

•rthedexy anA BatlonaUssi. 

The error of that form of religions knoir- 
ledge called Orthodoxy is that of forgetting 
the historically and peychologioaUy oon- 
ditioaed character of all doctrines, sad of 
desiring to raise into the absolate that whieh 
is bom in time, and which must necesaaril/ 
modify itself in order to live in tune. 
Impotent to arrest the current of ideas and 
the movement of minds, it can only estsUiih 
its role by political messores, by regulations 
enacted and applied like civil laws— deeiiions 
of popes, bishops, or sjnods, trials for heresy, 
dogmatic tribunals. Orthodoxy has lost tbs 
sense of the symbolical chancter of Con- 
fessions of Faith, which, however, it stiU 
names symbols. Its misfortime and its 
failing is to be anti-historical. 

The error of Eationali$m, at once the brothsc 
and the enemy of orthodoxy, is of the same 
nature, but it is produced in an opposite sense. 
It does not lose sight of the imperfect and 
precarious character of . traditional dogmas 
and symbols ; it exaggerates it; but it loses 
sight of their specifically religious contents. 
Orthodoxy is mistaken as to the nature of 
the body of religion ; rationalism as to the 
nature of its soul. Beneath the old tradltionsl 
ideas it seeks for other ideas, moral or rational 
ideas, freer from sensible elements, and less 
contradictory, which it mistakes for the 
essence of religion. It replaces dogmas by 
other dogmas which it beueves to be more 
simple, and which it regards as absolute 
truth. But in giving to religion a rattoasl or 
doctrhial content, it empties it of its real 
content, of specific religious experience.; it 
kills faith, which no longer baring an object 
of its own, no longer has a raiton d*^tr$. It 
has less liking thim orthodoxy for ^ymboUsn 
and for religious creations; it is radically 
impossible for it to comprehend, and eos- 
sequently to interpret, them. The chief rice 
and the misfortune of rationalism is te he 
anti-religious. 

On the whole it wotdd be difficult to 
find a work which more clearly or forcibly 
states the modem problem of religion, or 
which offers better material — philo- 
sophical, scientific, and spirituat-for 
its solution. 
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AMONG THE A8PENS. 



Tou know bow aspens wbisper 

Without a breath of air I 
I orerbeard one lisper 

Yeeterday declare, 

• When all the woods are sappy 

And the sweet winds arrive, 
l&y dancing leaves are happy 
jQst to be alive.' 

And preaentl;^ another. 

With laconic stir 
We take to be each other. 

Spoke and answered her, 

* When the great frosts shall splinter 

Onr brothers oak and pine. 
In the long night of winter, 
Glad fortitude be thine !' 

Ajid where the quiet river 

Buns br the quiet hill, 
I beard the aspens shiver. 

Though all tne air was still. 
Bliss Oabman in The Chap-Book, 
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new paper to be called The Critic, whiob 
Mr. Henry Hess will issue from the office 
of tbe former paper in Leadenhall-atreet. 

Dean Hole's memorial sermon on tbe 
Duchess of Teok will be published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold shortly. 

Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are publisb- 
ing Mr. Marion Orawford's ' Saracinesca ' 
uniform in style and price with Messrs. 
MacmiUan's three-and -sixpenny edition of 
the author's other works. We are glad to 
notice that this practice among publishers 
of adopting one style for an author who has 
more than one publisher is growing. It is 
exasperating to be unable to have a uniform 
edition of an author's works because tbey 
bappen to come from different houses. 

Messrs. Bell's Ohriatmas list of illus- 
trated books is worth notice as a specimen 
of what can be done in tbe way of an 
artistic and interesting catalogue. Some 
of the engravings are very fine specimens. 

Mr. Henry J. Drane will shortly publisb 
a Tolume of stories, entitled, 'Love's 
Usuries,' from tbe pen of Mr. Louis Cres- 
wicke. 



Mr. John Macqueen will publisb shortly 
• Cherriwink,' a new fairy storjf , by * Rachel 
Penn,' wiih original illustrations by Miss 
Maude F. bambourne and MissM. Jai*dine. 
Thomson. *Kachcl Penn' is Mrs. E. S. 
Willard, the wife of the popular actor. 

Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., have 
just published a new volume by Mr. 
George Griffith, entitled 'Men Who Have 
Made the Empire.' It consists of bio- 
graphical sketches of tbe twelve men whom 
Sf r. Griffith considers to have had the great- 
est share in the building-up and mainten- 
ance of the Britisb Empire, beginning 
with William the Norman, and ending 
with Cecil Rhodes. 



The first dinner of the season of tbe New 
Vagabond Club will take place on the 18th 
lost, at the Holborn Restaurant, with Mr. 
Trevor Battye as the chairman and Mr. 
Frederick Upton as the guest of the even- 
ing. The latter has kindly promised to 
present to the members an ' entirely new 
novel.* 

Tbo fourteenth season of the Elizabethan 
Society opened at Toynbee Hall on Wednes- 
cby witb a lecture by Mr. Sidney Lee on 
' l^e Shakesperean Drama Abroad.' Other 
items in the season's programme were 
'Elizabethan Household Life/ by Miss 
Grace Latham, and 'Shakespeare and 
Montaigne,' by Frank Payne. Mr. F. A. 
Baiter nas made himself sponsor for a con- 
tribution on 'Shakespeare as a Punster,' 
and we wish him joy of his task in collect- 
ing the materials. The secretary. Mr. J. E. 
Baker, will apply himself to the subject of 
'The Elizabethan Pamphleteers.* The 
Society, it will thus be seen, is not abating 
by one jot its enthusiasm concei*ning the 
i^tzabetban period, which, in truth, is a 
prolific mine. 

With the first issue in the new year The 
J/riean Critic will be incorporated witb a 



A new edition, very much revised, of 
stories of the supernatural, whicb Mr. 
W. T. Stead issued five or six years ago 
under the title 'Real Ghost Stories,' and 
which have long been out of print, is pub- 
lished this week by Mr. Grant Richards. 

TJie New Century has a reviewing depart- 
ment headed ' The Trail of the Bookworm ' 
(we half expect to see a jokelet ' punched ' 
out of this in connection witb Literature), 
which begins this month with a disquisition 
on the Ovation noveL The writer names 
no names, but it is easy to see at whom he 
is driving in the following onslaught : 

In the early novels of Sentiment aod 
Sensibility, as in tbe later ones of robust 
Sincerity, there appeared to be no need of 
stretched parchment clamoor and brazen 
boom ; but now tbe competition in zeformatory 
attack has become so keen that each zealous 
author who produces a Salvation novel of tbe 
QBual smatter and slash type has to charter 
a brass band, and, if he would be truly suo- 
oeasf ul, conduct his own music. 

Mr. Henry Frowde has in preparation 
Vols. VII. and VIII. of a ' Histoiy of 
Agriculture and Prices,' by the late J. E. 
Thorold Rogers. 

* A Catalogue of the Antiquities in the 
Cyprus Museum,' by Mr. J. L. Myret, 



M.A., and Dr. M. Obnefalaob Riobter, witk 
illustrations, will shortly be fortbooming 
from the Oxford University Press. 

We understand that Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. expect their great 'Diction* 
ary of National Biography' to finisb dar« 
ing 1899, when supplementary volumes 
containing memoirs of persons of distino- 
tion whom deatb has qnaufied for admission 
during the progress of the publication will 
begin. Place will also be found for the yei^ 
few names of interest which have been acci- 
dentally overlooked. The snpplsment will be 
succeeded by a general index. The supnle- 
mentary and index volumes will follow 
without any break at those ref^lar Quarterly 
intervals whicb have distinguished the 
publication throughout. On the completion 
of tbe ' Dictionary,' an epitome of tbe 
whole in a moderate oompass will be pub- 
lished. This will be confined to a oriel 
statement of facts and dates. 



We$t Ham Library Noiee still continnes 
to prove itself a handy and helpful little 
quarterly. The October issue just to hand 
chronicles a healthy state of advancement 
in the libraries which it concerns. 



The second number of Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin's ' Masters of Medicine ' series, which 
is issued this week, contains the life of 
William Harvey, written by D'AroyPower. 
F.SA., Surgeon to the Victoria Hospital 
for Children at Chelsea. 



Mr. Archibald Forsyth has prepared a 
work entitled ' Rapara; or, The Rights of 
the Individual in the State.' It deals with 
social and economic questions on Radical 
lines, in opposition to land monopoly on the 
one hand and Communism on the other. 
These questions include : Compulsory Land 
Leasing, Land Nationalising, Currency and 
State Notes, An Equal Sfu^rifice in Taxa- 
tion, A Living Wnge, Legacy and Sncoes« 
sion Duties, A Wealth Tax, The Labour 
Problem, Austraban National Debts, The 
Franchise, and The New Danger Menacing 
Society. The book is published this week 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. Chamberlain's address on ' Patriot- 
ism,' delivered to the students of the Glas- 
gow University on the Srd inst., on the 
occasion of hia installation as Lord Rector, 
is published in pamphlet form thit week by 
Messrs. A. Constable and Ca 



Mr. Grant Allen's latest book, 'The 
Evolution of the Idea of God,' is a large 
octavo volume of 447 pages, but is called by 
its author a 'first sketch' of hie conclu- 
sions and ' merely provisional.' Yet he baa 
been more than ten years engaged in 
writing it, and more than twenty in 
ooUectmg materials. If this snooeeds Mr. 
Allen hopes to 'follow it up by several 
other volumes in which the main opinions 
or suggestions here set forth may be re- 
inforced,' &c. Mr. Allen evidently looks 
forward to completing many decades, if 
he is going to devote one to each volume. 
Happy man to feel that he has an occupa- 
tion that will last the whole of his natuntl 
life. 



The committee of the St. Helens, Lanes, 
Free Public Libraries send out an illus- 
trated annual report whiob sboold have aa 
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•nooQfai^ing tendenoj on supporters and 
I»roittotei*8 of the Free Library movement. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
a! new anthology entitled, 'To be Had in 
Bemembrsnoe/ compiled by Hiss A. E. 
Ohance, and illustrated with designs by 
Hiss B. Montagne-Pollock. The same firm 
will issue shortly ' Gandlewicks : a Year's 
Thoof^^fats and Fancies/ by Miss Caroline 
Tilbury. 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers' long-pro- 
mised monthly for the little ones has at 
length eome to pass. It appears this month as 
Harpar*9 Boimd Table, is priced at sixpence, 
and promises—well, nobody prophesies over 
a first number. We will eo into details 
when the December part is before us. 

A book on the South Sea Islands, from 
the pen of Mr. Edward Beeves, who freely 
wandered among- them during the years 
1895-96, is in preparation for early publica- 
tion by Messrs. Swan« Sonnenschein, and 
Co. ' Brown Men and Women Up-to-Date ' 
is the not singulariy happy title that has 
been chosen for it. 



Department. The catalogue runs to over 800 
pages, and is a substantial and well- 
arranged work that reflects credit both on 
the compiler and the library. 

The second volumes of three important 
new editions are before us : Mr. Nimmo's 
fine reprint of Addison's 'Spectator'; 
George Meredith's ' Bhoda Fleming' in the 
* popular ' edition of the author's revised 
issue of his work ; and Scott's * Guy Man- 
nering ' in the cheap reissue of the * Border 
Edition ' of the Waverley novels, which is 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, and has 250 
original illustrations by eminent ai-tists. 
We have already more particularly de- 
scribed each of these new editions. 



A Christmas book from the pen of Miss 
Beatrice Harraden is about to be published 
by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Son, under 
tiie title of ' Echoes of Olden Days.' 

The first of the four volumes containing 
the * Life ' of the late Mr. C. H. Spurgeon 
will be published about the middle of next 
month by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster. 
The woric is being prepared by Mrs. 
Spurgeon and Mr. Harmld^ the late Mr. 
Spurgeon's private secretaiy. 

Sheridan's brilliant farce. The Critie, 
edited, with a preface and notes, by Mr. 
G. A. Aitken, finds a place this week in the 
little * Temple Dramatists ' series, which 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. promise to 
make as popular ass the ' Temple Shake- 
speare ' series which preceded it. 

The Bookman reminds us that ' to The 8t 
James's Gazette belongs the credit of having 
been the first paper to give an opening to some 
well-known literary men. It discovered Mr. 
Barrie, and at least helped to discover Mr. 
Kipling, and it made known the talent of 
that clever young writer, Mr. Pett Kidge, 
whose sketches and dialogues have attracted 
a good deal of attention during the past 
year or two.' We do not dispute the claim, 
though we should have supposed that 
neitlwr Mr: Kipling nor Mr. Barrie stood 
in much need of 'discovei^' when they 
began to contribute to The 8t, James's 
QoMette. 



The second volume of * Boswell's John- 
son ' and the fourth of ' Montaijnie's Essays ' 
have appeared in Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Co.'scharming * Temple Classics 'series. The 
frontispiece of the Johnson volume is an 
etching of the Doctor's birthplace at Lich- 
field, while portraits of Mademoiselle de 
GK)umay and Pierre de Brach adorn the 
Montaigne. 

Mr. Thomas Eraser, of Dalbeattie, has a 
'popular 'edition in the press of theBev. 
H. Borland's ' Border Baids and Beivers.' 



Messrs. A. and O. Black are about to 
publish the 'Liturgy in Bome,'the second 
part of the Handbook to Christian and 
Ecclesiastical Home. This volume will give 
an historical account of the mass, church 
functions, vestments, festivals, and saints' 
days, and is also arranged to serve as an 
office book for the visitor at the great cere- 
monies. 



Mr. Arthur Morrison, we understand, is 
joing to follow up his * Tales from Mean 
Streets * with another series. 



Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., will 
publish Mr. C. Cntcliffe Hyne's new book, 
the subject-matter of which, under the 
title of * The Adventures of Captain Kettle,' 
has been running serially in Pearson's 
Magatdne, 

We have received from Mr. Alfred J. 
Birch, librarian of the Great Western Bail- 
way Mechanics' Institution, New Swindon, 
a new and revised edition of the catalogue 
^f books in the Library and Reference 



The second volume of 'The Royal 
Navy : a History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present,' edited by Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes, may be expected this season. 
It brings the history down from the close 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign to the year 
1760, thus embracing the interesting 
period of our wars with the Dutch. The 
publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co., announce that for the third volume 
of the • History,' Captain A. T. Mahan will 
contribute about two hundred pages deal- 
ing with the major operations of the British 
Navy between tbe years 1760 and 1793. 
Several other well-known writers on naval 
subjects are aiding Mr. Laird Clowes in his 
great undertaking. 

• Wealth and Wild Cats ' is the title of 
an illustrated volume of travels and re- 
searches in the Australian and New Zea- 
land goldfields, by Mr. Baymond Baddiffe, 
which Messrs. Downey and Co. are about 
to bring out. Another book of travel pro- 
mised by this firm is Mr. D. Christie 
Murray's * A Cockney Columbus : Travels 
in tbe United otates, Canada, and 
Australia.' 



Messrs. George Bell and Sons will issue 
on the 15th inst., in a limited edition, 
Mr. Temple Scott's ' Book Sales of the 
Year 1897,' containing detailed description 
of all the most important books sold at 
auction during the past twelve months, 
with the names of the purchasers and the 
prices realised. The volume is accompanied 
with a general introduction and nptes by 
the compiler. 



Mr. Budyttrd £li>ling'4 first 'Jungle 
Stories ' appeared originally in the fW% 
of 8t Nicholas. The proprietors ox Hoi 
magazine for yount; folks have seenredfor 
the coming year another series of tales by 
this popular writer, to be called the ' '* Just» 
So" Stories.' They will be vnitten in a 
new vein, and will deal with some very 

aueer animals. Mr» Oliver Herford is to 
lustrate the stories. Mr. Kipling will 
also contribute to the Christmas nnmoerof 
Scribner a poem called ' The Feet of the 
Young Men,' which was written for his 
friend, W. HaUett-Phillipe, of Washing, 
ton, a few days before the drowning aooi- 
dent which terminated his life. It is said 
to be a stirring song of the hunting fever. 

Mr. John Murray vrill publish Mrs. 
Bishop's new volume of trayels in the East 
during the month. 

The publishing boose of Oarl Mever 
(Gustav Prior), of Hanover and Berlin, 
sends us a ' Dictionimire FhmHi^ de la 
Langue Frangaise* by H. Michaelis, School 
Director at Spandau, and P. Passy, 
Directeur-adjointy k r£oole des Hantes- 
l^tudes. The work is the first of a ' Library 
of Phonetic Dictionaries,' .in which the 
sounds are to be transcribed according to 
the method of the International Phonetic 
Association, which has already been 
applied to about 150 language and dialects. 
The phonetic symbolism is simple enough, 
and can be learned in a few minutes. The 
meanings of words are not given. Though 
intended primarily for German oonsump- 
tion^the series shonld be equally useful to 
English students. The price of the French 
part is four marks (shillmgs). 

The seventh part of Mr. Will Bothen- 
stein's 'English Portraits,' which he is 
issuing through Mr. Grant lUchards next 
week, will contain portraits of Mr. Robert 
Bridges and Professor A. Legros. 

That charming series of pocket volumes 
known as 'The Temple Classics' has 
extended by several volumes since our last 
notice. Carlyle's ' French Bevolution ' and 
Florio's ' Montaigne ' are completed, the 
former in three volumes, the latter in 
six. Four out of six volumes of Boswell's 
'Johnson' have appeared, and the two 
volumes of Chapman's translation of the 
'Odyssey' are ready. We have more than 
once remarked upon the handiness, dainti- 
ness, and readaoieness of these volumes. 
They are marvellous productions at the 
price, especially in the limp lambskin 
bindings. They are edited by Israel Gol« 
lancz, and puolished by Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Co. 



With reference to our note last week, 
another correspondent writes to say that 
the late Mrs. Oliphant's story, * The Lady's 
Walk,' did not appear in Blackwoo^s 
Magazine^ but in liongman's for December, 
1882, and January, 1883. 

Miss Bosa Wallis is holding an exhiUtion 
of a series of water-colour drawings, en- 
titled, ' Gleanings from Italy,' in Dnn- 
thome's Gallery, Yigo-street, the result of 
two years' work. She has for some years 
been an exhibitor in the chief Lcmdon 
and provincial galleries, and is the daughter 
of m. George Wallis, F.S. A, the late ir^ 
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known keeper of the ait ooUeotions at 
Sooth KennDgt<m Mtiseam. 

Sereral points of p^eneral pnblio interest 
are brought out in the twenty-fourth 
umoal report of the Cambridffe Syndicate 
which has just been publisheo. The work 
it beooming steadily more systematio and 
oontiiiiious, SB is shown by the fact that the 
noaber of towns taking two oourses of leo- 
tares in 8e<|iienoe, and the number of stn* 
dei^ obtaining^ sessional omiifloates, was 
hrgertbaain the pieTions session. The 
nf>rb mentions that a eommittee has been 
appointed' to consider the question of the 
posaible establishment of a diploma for 
external students to be obtained oy pursu* 
log a comprehensiTe course of study. 

A correspondent of The New York Timet 
has r&ised the question of grammar regard- 
ing the first line of the second stanza of 
Mr. Kipling's poem, ' Eecessional/ which 
begins: 

The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Ci^tains and the Kings depart. 
The editor replies : 

It is not grammar at all. It is the defiance 
and scorn of grammar. But, like the King of 
the Bomans, the princes of lofty rhyme are 
' nipra gnm maticam.' 
In support he quotes Milton in ' Lycidaa ' : 

fiittsr constraint and sad occasion dear 

Compels me to disturb your season due. 
Keats, in * Endymion ' wrote : 
Orer wide streams and mountains great we 

went. 
And, saye when Bacchus k^pH his ivy tent« 
Onward the tiger and the leopard pants 
With Asian eliphants. 

He refers to many such examples in 
Shakespeare — e.g,, in Cymhdine^ Act III., 
" ie5: 



Cjmbeline! heaven and my conscience 

knows. 
And in KamXet, Act HI., 8cene 2 : 

For women's fear and love holds quantity. 
He concludes : 

If these great examples do not exoase, they 
extennate. We do not ask that a really great 
poem shadl parse. The little poets have to be 
pretty careful, though. 

Is not this unfair to the 'little' poets? 
Snrely they may follow where the great 
ones hare led. 



It was hardly likely that Mr. Gfelett Bur- 
g^ would allow his talent to lie idle 
on the death of The Lark, From a com- 
ment in the New York Bookman^ we gather 
that a new weekly is projected for publica- 
tion in New York this month. It is to be 
called £*£a/ani Terrible, and will be devoted 
to * humour for humoor*s sake.' The editors 
sre Mr. Qelett Burgess and Mr. Oliver Her- 
^erd, epigrammatist of the Players, and 
Mr. James Jeffrey Roche. The editorial 
poHcy of the paper, judging from the antics 
of Tfcef Larh and the 'Purple Cow,' wiU 
▼«7 nattiralljr be rather eccentric. * Once 
ft week the editors are to dine together, and 
en this evening the matter for the next 
pnmber of the publication, both text and 
lUnatraUons, will be conceived and 
^pressed on paper, the staff being 
pledged not to leave the room until the 
^tiie oq>y is ready for the printer.* 

Bays 1%« Booihnan ; 

A well-known American paner has a pretty 
tnck which is perhaps wortiii explaining io 



British authors. Whenever an author leaps 
inte fame this paper immediately secures from 
him a promise of an important contribution, 
and offers very high terms. Whenever the 
author has accepted, the American newspapers 
are filled with advertisements of the forth- 
coming article with illnstrations. When the 
article comes the editor writes finding fault 
with it and suggesting alterations. The 
author objects, and asks that his manuscript 
should be sent back. It is then sent back 
with many regrets. It will be seen that the 
paper has had the full advantage of the adver- 
tisement. 

We should like to have the name of that 
paper ! In any case, meanness could no^ 
descend much further. 



De la Motte Fonqn^'s 'Undine,' the 
famous product of German romanticism, 
makes a new appearanoe in English, with 
illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. The 
artist has thoroughly immersed herself in 
the spirit of the work, and gives us a very 
•airy fairy' presentation of the water- 
sprite who fell in love with the knight, and 
received for love's sake the soul she had 
lacked. The daintily-produced book, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Maomillan and Co., should 
be in great demand as a Christmas gift. 



FOB BEGITEBS.* 



They send me to the stable-loft or out upon 

the leads. 
But when I go a-mousing, I may sleep upon 
the beds ! 

For it's Pussy this, and Pussy that» 

and * Pussy, go away ' ; 
But ifs 'Sarah, please fetch Pussy, 

when the mice begin to play. 
The mice be^ to play, my kits, the 

mice begin to play. 
Oh ! ifs ' Sarah, please fetch Pussy,' 
when the mice begin to play. 

There is a very pretty poem entitled 
' Wonderland,' wmch begins : 

How sweet tnose happy days gone by« 
Those days of sunny weatiier. 

When Alice fair, with golden hair. 
And we — were young together ;— 

When first with eager gase we scaan'd 

The page which told of Wonderland. 

The illustrations by Mr. A. E. Mason and 
Mr. Louis Wain are charming pictuiss, 
exoellently reproduced, and add to the 
attraotiyeness of a little yolame that hardly 
needed such adornment. 



Thb author of that widely-known ballad, 
' The Bishop and the Caterpillar,' has 
laanched a fresh collection of similar 
charming verses, reminiscent of Ingoldsby, 
and eminently suitable for recitation. We 
have little doubt that those of our readers 
who are on the look-out for something new 
and unhackneyed in this line will be glad 
to have their attention drawn to such 
pieces as 'Aunt Agatha,' * My First Client,' 
* Grandmother's Wooing/ and ' The Quaker 
Girl's Love Story.' Miss Manners can be 
both pathetic and humorous. She never 
writes without having a good ]plot, and 
there is always a pleasant surprise at t^e 
end. Althongh these * fugitive pieoes,' as 
she calls them, are new in book form, they 
have nearly all been recited in Quaker Essay 
Meetings, and one received the proud dis- 
tinction of a prize— a box of chocolates, which 
reached the author miniLa the chocolates ! 
Miss Manners is a good parodist, and her 
poem, 'Pnssy/ is a clever echo of Mr. 
Budyard !Kipling*s famous ' Tommy.' We 
quote a verse or two : 
I went into the garden when the sky was 

bright and clear ; 
The gardener turned on the hose, ' I won't 

have no cats 'ere,* 
A great black dog began to bark, * twas fun 

to see me fiy ; 
I scampered up the af^le-tree, and to myself 

says I : 

O, it's Pussy this, and Pussy that, 

and ' Bover,hi, there's cats I ' 
But it's ' Thank jou, pretty Pussy,' 

when it comes to fighting rats. 
It comes to fighting rats, my kits, it 

comes to fighting rats ; 
O, ifs 'Thank you, pretty Pussy,* 
when it comes to fighting rats. 

I went into the drawing-room, as clean as 

clean could be, 
A muddy pug sat on the rug, there was no 

room for me ; 

• Aunt AgatbA Aim. By Mary E. ICuinera. Author 
of < Th« Biahop and the CaterpUlar.' (Jamas.Clarke and 
Co. la,> 



BBOWNING'S EABLY POEMS.* 



BoBZBT Browkikq wss bom on May 7, 1812,. 
and died on Dacember 12, 1889. Now, as the 
law of copyright allows only forty-two years 
or the term of the author's life and seven 
years afterwards, during which an author or 
his legal representative can reap any benefit 
from his work, it follows that any of Brown- ' 
ing's writings that appeared before the year 
1855 are now public property, and may be re-' 
printed without payment of anything to the 
author's estate. We have already had several 
cheap books pass through our hands that 
purported to be Bobert Browning's poems. 
They have not, of course, been complete, and 
it would have been fairer to the purchasing 
public if the publishers had called them 
' Early Poems,' or in some way indicated that 
they were only those of which the copyright 
had lapsed. But this wotild apparently be 
too mnch to expect of publishers. We have 
now before us a book called Foem* (y Uohtri. 
Brtywming, printed on poor paper through 
which the print shows, but in clear type. It 
is a reprint of the edition published in 1804, 
and therefore contains no copyright matter % 
but it comes to us with an introduction by 
Mr. Oscar Browning, in which the later poems 
are described as well as the earlier ones. 
Indeed, a good deiJ of space is devoted to 
explaining how the poet came to write ' The 
Ring and the Book,' which marked, his 
biographer thinks, the culmination of his 
fame. The purchaser of the book will, of 
course, have to go elsewhere for the poem, 
which can only be read in this country in a 
copyrighted edition, although in America it 
is aTailable to the ' reprinter.' Among other 
incidents in his talented namesake's 
career. ]\Ir, Oscar Browning refers to a 
visit Bobert Browning paid to Cambridge 
in 1877, when 'he dined with me one evening 
in college, meeting Joachim and others.' The 
convdrsation turned on the merits of Beet- 
hoven, but Mr. Oscar Browning does not 
record what the greater Browning's views were, 
only that ' Mozart was given a higher plaoe» 
but supremacy was awarded to Beethoven as 
a man of intellect.' Afterwards Mr. Oscar 
Browning met the poet in the Athenienm 



• Po«ms. By Bobert Brownimr. With mn lotrodvo- 
tion bT Oscar Browning, ir.A. (George Aoatledgaand 
Bona, Ltd. 2i.) 

Bella and Pomegranates. Second Series. *Hlne« 
teenth Centorj Classics.' (Ward, Look, aad Co., 
Ltd. as.Sd.) 
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Club, and heard him remark that ' there had 
Uptown itp [in Italy] since hift departure a new 
national literature, and a neir national lan- 
lirtiage.' There are other parsonal touches in 
the ' Introduction ' which relieve it from the 
conventional dulnees of such productions. 

.The other worlr before us is the second 
series of BelU and Pomegranates in the 'Nine- 
teenth Century Classics.' This, also, is a 
repriAt of out-of-copyrieht matter, but it is a 
TBVj tastefnlly-pnnted work. Prefixed to 
the text is an etched portrait of the poet» 
a useful 'Chrooologv of Bobert Browning,' 
alid a lilt of works dealing with his life and 
writings. 



BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE.* 



Wi . can comm<>nd the plan and its 
treatment of The King$' Story-Book, which 
h|» been edited for the benefit of 
y<mttg folks by Mr. George Laurence Gomme. 
In his introduction the editor explains that 
the object of the book is to present to young 
readers a series of stories illustrative of events 
in English history. Accordingly, the works 
of Lord Lyttoo, Sir Walter 8cott. John Gait, 
Sbakespe«re, Charles Macfarlane. Leigh Hunt, 

* The Kmie's Story Book. Kdited, with an Introdno- 
ifos, liy Qaorva lAoranoe Oomtne. Illuatnttad by 
Harrison MUler. (A. Const abia and Co. 6fl.) 

The Golden Qafleon. Bf Bobert Leffhton. 6s. 

With Offookett and Bowie. By Kirk Monroe. Qloa- 
tfated. 6«. 

The Lack of Ihe Bardleyp. By Sheila E. Bralne. 

lleirs Bchool-Dnyi. Br H. F. Qethen. Sa.6d. 

A Daiurhter of Erin. Bj Violet 0. Tinny. ai.6d. 
(Blaokie and Son, Ltd.) 

A Loaelj Little Lad/. Bj Doit WyUarde. Hiss- 
trated. Se. 

The Diamond Fairy Book. Dlattmted. 6s. 

Fifty.two Stories of the Britiah Army. By Alfred 
H. Miiee. lUortrated. 5e. 

Fifty-two Stories of Daty and Daring for Oirla. By 
Tarioos Writers. Edited by Alfred H. Miiea. 6a. 
(Untohineon and Co.) 

Hoodie. By Mr#. Moleaworth. 8e.6d. 

Blaie's Macioian. By Fred Whiahaw. Dlostiated. 
2s. 6d. 

(W. and B. Chambers, Ltd.) 

Baltledowu IJoya: or, The Enemy Orereome. By 
X. Erereit Oriwn. Illnttrated by O. A. Monro. 8a. 6d. 

Matlon Harling's Awakening. i5y Edith M. Edwards, 
innttrated. 2«. 

fSunday-Sohool Union.) 

Skeleton Beef. By Uofch St. Leger. (S. W. Par- 
tridge und Co. 34. 6d.) 

The Bevelationa of a Sprite. Being the Tt^e and 
Anthentie De aila of Fatrjdom and the Sprite World, 
aa told by one of Themnelvea, and written down by 
Lily MeYilie. Edited and Illustrated by AaberMeWiUe 
Jech»on. (T. Fiaber Unwin. 8s. tfd.) 

The Whir« Witih of the Matabele. By Fred Whi- 
sbaw. (OrilBth, Farran, Browne, and Co. 6s.) 

Tlte Fairy Bupmother. By JMea Oray. (Jamea 
Clarke and Co. la.) 

Mark Seaworth. A Ta> of the Indian Oeean. By 
William H. O. Einsaton. Xa. 

A I'olar Eden. Bj Chaa. B. Eenyon. 2f, 6d. 

Mfstreea of the Situation. By Jennie Chappell. 

Queen of the lalea. By Jesaie M. E. Sazby. Is. 6d. 
(& W. Partridge and Co.) 

From Under the Shadow. Py Annie Bronghton 
Foeket. 9k. tfd. 

Me)i8«a'a Yiotory. By Aahton NeilL XUoatrated. 
k.6d. 

Love, the Conqueror; or, the Bival Cousins. By 
Jeanie Ferry. 2a. 

Two Snowy Ohristmaa Eyss. By EUsa Kerr. Ulna- 
trated. Is.Sd. 

f*Mnuelbrook Valley. A Temperance Story. By 
Trs Haycraft. 1^. 6d. 

V. Helve FarnouM Oirla. By Marianne Eirlew. la.6d. 
(Bobert Culler.) 

Jenny. By Mra. Edward Cartwrif ht. Se. 

English Ann at School in Blumbaden. By B. Bam> 
say. It. 6d. 

Storiee for Children, in Illnetration of the Lord'a 
Prayer. By Mrs. MoUsworth. Si. 6d. 
(Gardner, Dor ton, and Co.) 

The Older Brother. By Pansy. 2s. 6d. 

Oerald and Dolly. A Story of Two Small People. By 
D'Eaterrt. 24. 

fjaa. N.»b >t and Co., Ltd.) 

Charlie is my Dirling. By Annie B« ale. Hew and 
eheaper edit ion. 3*. 6d. 

Steadfant and Trve. By Louise C. Silke. 2s. 6d. 
(Beligjous Tract Society^ 

Mona St. Cli*'re. By Annie E. Armstrong. DIus- 
trate4 by Q. D. Bammond, (Fred. Warne and Co. 



Thackeray, Dickens, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Kingsley, Miss Manning, and many others 
have been laid under tribote, and the result 
is a handsome, well-illustrated, and entertain- 
ing volume that will be prized greatly by any 
boy or girl fortunate enough to receive it. 

The Golden Oalleon, by Kobert Leighton, is 
a story of sea.going adventure in the time of 
Elizabeth. It is, to a large extent, historical, 
being based on Sir Walter Kaleigh's original 
report of the last fight of the Mevenge, by 
Admiral Howard. Needless to say. in the 
journeys and fightings against the Spaniards 
incident quick and thrilling is to be met with, 
and the story is one that we can safely com- 
mend to the attention of boys. 

Texas is Mr. Kirk Munroe's chosen land for 
his new story of peril and desperate adven- 
ture. With Crockett and Boioie tells of the 
struggle between Texas and Mexico, and is 
based on the history of the severance. There 
is a large personal interest in the story, and 
those — and they are many— who know Mr. 
Munroe will not need us to assure them of 
the quality of the fare he has provided for 
them in his latest story. 

Sheila Braine*s The Luck of the Eardleye is a 
pleasant and well- written little story of quite 
dramatic interest, in which the discovery of 
some hidden valuables makes a very consider- 
able difference to the Eardley family. 

NeU'e BchooUBayt, bv H. F. Gethen, illus- 
tratee some seasonable lessons of patience and 
unselfishness to the young. The object- 
lesson is given in the personal history of the 
' Nell ' of the title, and is well worth the 
trouble of reading to obtain. 

A Daughter of Erin, by Violet G. Finny, is 
very similar in style and object to the above. 
It has plenty of incident, some able descrip- 
tions of life among the Irish, and is, on the 
whole, a capable and well-written story. 

A Lonely Little Lady, by Dolf Wyllarde, is 
a story of child-life very ably interpreted 
and amusingly told, except in the pathos of 
the concluding chapters, whrn the little 
heroine's mother runs away from her home, 
and she and her father are left to comfort 
each other. 

The Diamond Fairy-Book is a companion 
volume to the ' Silver ' and ' Golden ' fairy- 
books that past seasons have given us. It 
comprises a selection of fairy stories from the 
German, Swedish, French, and Persian, well 
told in English guise, and illustrated pro- 
fusely and cleverly by Mr. H. B. Millar. 

Excellent additions to Mr. Alfred H. 
Mil s's 'Fifty-Two' Series are Fifty-Two 
Stories of the British Army and F^ty-Two 
Stories of Duty and Daring for Oirls, The 
first comprises stories of battles, and military 
operations, incidents and adventure ; the 
second, fiction by such well-known writers as 
Mrs. L. T. Meade and Miss Sarah Doudney. 
The last-named work is divided into five 
sections, ' Home and School,' ' Girlhood and 
Youth,* ' Womarhood,' 'Western Life,' and 
* Bomanoe in Hikto-y,' respectively. 

Hoodie is one of Mrs. Moles worth's charac- 
teristic season stories for children, sound in 
teaching, entertaining in quality, and nicely 
illustrated: it is sufficient recommendation for 
us to mention that the book is in existence. 

Elsie* s Magician, by Fred Whishaw, is 
another tastefully illastrated, entertain- 
ing story. It also concerns a little girl who 
does many things in her quaint, old-fashioned 
way that puzzle and perplex, as well as 
please and help, those who are responsible for 
her upbringing. 

B<Utledown Boys, by £. Everett Green, a 
story of faithful adventure and escapades ; 
Marion Harling's Avoakening, by Edith M. 
Edwards, a story for girls ; bkelelon Reef by 
Hugh St. lieger, a story of a young fellow 
who ran from school to sea, and found that in- 
justice, pain, and hardship are nov confined to 



any special places ; and The BeveUtioms qf the 
Sprite, an original fairy-story of the elf and 
animal variety, are among the batch of young 
people's books that want of space, Tather than 
of material, prevents us from going into detail 
over. 

The White Wiich of the Matahele is one o! 
those substantial and very well written stories 
for which Mr. Fred. Whisbaw can generaUy be 
relied upon. It deals with life and adventure 
in South Africa, and is filled with huntisg 
and fighting incidents. The storr turns on the 
abduction of a young child by the Matabele. 

We have also received The Fairy Stepmeiher, 
by Esca Gray, a pleasantly- written little alle- 
gorical stoiy in three diapters ; Marit Sea- 
worth, a tale of adventure in the Indian 
Ocean, by the late W. H. G. Kingston; A 
Polar Eden, by Charles B. Kenyon, a story of 
Arctic exploration; Mistress of the Situation^ 
by Jennie Chappell ; Queen of the Isles, by 
Jessie M. E. Saxby ; From Under the Shadow, 
by Annie Bronghton Foskett ; Jfe2issa's Victory , 
by Ashton Neill; Love, the Conqueror, by 
Jeanie Ferry ; Two Snowy Chrisimas Eva, by 
Eliza Kerr ; Bunnelbrook VaUey, by Mrs. Hay- 
craft; Twelve Famous Qirls, by Marianne 
Kirlew, the story of some famous lives ; Jenny, 
by Mrs. Edward Cartwright; EnglMh Anm, by 

B. Bamsay, a story of foreign school life; 
Stories for Children in Illustration of the Lord's 
Prayer, by Mrs. Molesworth, religious lessons 
in the guise of fiction, excellently illustrated ; 
The Older Brother, by Pansy; Oerald and 
DoUy, by D'Esterre; Charlie is my DofUng, 
by Anne Beale ; Steadfast and True, by Loniia 

C. Silke, a tale of the Huguenots ; and Mona 
St. Claire, by Annie G. Armstrong, a sustained, 
very interesting, and nicely illustrated stoiy 
for girls. 



A DELHI HBBO.* 

Colonel H. H. Yibabt has written this 
book to prove that the chief merit of cap- 
turing Delhi in 1857 should be adjadged to 
Colonel Bicbard Baird Smith. But fall 
credit has already been given to Baird 
Smith for his exploits at I>elhi by the best- 
known historians of the mutiny* Colonel 
Yibart himself saye: 'Any unprejudiced 
person reading the aooounts written by 
Kaye, Malleaon, and other historians cooM, 
I think, oome to only one oonolnsion, vii., 
that the one man to whom the fall of Delhi 
was chiefly due waa Colonel Eiohard Baird 
Smith.' He tells ue, it is true, that * moch 
has been written ' ignoring Baird 
Smith's great services. Bab he does not 
quote the * much,' nor does he say 
by whom the 'much' has been written. 
Sir Henry Norman appears to have con- 
tributed some of the * much,' but he and his 
opinions are put out of oourt by what 
Colonel Vibart very justly calls his 
* astounding assertion ' that ' it is doubtf ol 
if there was any officer before Delhi in 
1857, though there were many there who 
possessed nigh qualities, who could hare 
captured the ]place, except Wilson.*^ There 
is really nothmg in Colonel Vibart's book 
tending to show that there was any press- 
ing need for this vindicatory effort on 
Baird Smith's behalf, due honour being 
given to him for his share in the capture 
of Delhi by historians like Kave and 
Malleson, from whose pages Cdlonel Yibart 
largely quotes. In the face of their 
authority the opinions of obscurar writen 
are of little account 



* Bicbard Baird Smith. By Colonal R. M* Vl^^ 
B.B. (Archibald OontUble and Go. M 
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80HB HANDSOHB TOLUMES.* 



Or the many handsome Tolumee made by the 
innoal binding up of the monthly parts of 
tereral familiar acqoaintanoes in magazine- 
^m, we have already received a goodly 
bfttch and donbtless others are on their 
way. Qood Words, with its serial by Edna 
L71II, ' Wayfaring Men/ its many clever and 
tboQghfal papers on biographical, historical 
and arohcslogical, social and scientific, artistic 
and literary^ travel, religious, and natural 
history subjects, its poetry and many excellent 
Olastrations, and, in its different style. The 
Sunday Maganne, with Miss Annie E. Holds- 
worth's serial, 'The Gh>ds Arrive/ and Mr. 
B. Baring-Oould*s striking and dramatic 
novel, ' Perpetoa,' religious lessons, studies, 
and reflections, and 'Talks with Notable 
People/ are both hard to beat. The literary 
matter is of the best, and if at times the 
magazine strikes those used to livelier litera- 
ture as a trifle prosy, one must respect the 
coQservative spirit in which the editor 
maintains the tradition of the past. 

T^ Temple and The Toung Woman are both 
oondacted under the able and vigorous direc- 
tion of Mr. F. A. Atkins, who has good reason 
to congratulate himself on the first volume of 
hit litest literary offspring. The TetnpZe is an 
important and substantial-looking volume, 
handsomely got up and bound, and filled with 
thoroughly good literary and artistic matter, 
from the terials and short stories by 'Q/, 
Mr. Silas E^ Hocking, Mr. G. B. Burgio, 
snd other well-known writers, to the special 
features of the magasine, such as 'Men 
I have Known' by Dean Farrar or the 
'Preachers in their Pulpits' series. The 
J(mng Woman, now in its fifth volume, con- 
tiini the characteristic features of the publi- 
ation which we have pointed out in earlier 
volumes and in the monthly issues. With 
Krs. Sarah A. Tooley om interviewer-in-chief 
nrach interesting matter concerning aristo- 
eiatic and artistic celebrities is given to the 
reader, in addition to entertaining stories and 
helpful papers on domestic and social affairs. 

The Quiver has the usual characteristies of 
the publication — serial and short stories by 
first-class writers, religious and thoughtful 
papers by several eminent divines, and pic- 
tores and poems in profusion. The publication 
appeals to the serious-minded and thoughtful, 
snd is doubtless a life-long friend in many 
families. 

Chwne, an ideal presentation volume for 
boys, is well up to its usual standard, with 
thriUiog stories of adventure by land and sea, 
at home, at school, and abroad. Of these 
'By Creek and Jungle ' by Mr. John E. Leys, 
'Bogues of the "Fiery Cross"' by Mr. S. 
Walkey, 'Exiled From School' by Mr. 
Andrew Home, and 'Gerard's Jungle ' by Mr. 
George Manville Fenn, are the most notice- 
able. The illustrations are numerous and 
clever, and the fill-up matter is well chosen 
for its suitability to appeal to the tastes of 
boys. 

"^•Oood Words, 18^. Edited bj the Very Bev 
I>oo*ldMaoleod.D.D. 

The Sirada J Mwcatint, 1897. 

^ (Isbiflt«randCo,Ltd. 7s. 6d eaob.) 

* The Temple Magasloe. Conduoted hj Frederiok A. 
itWnt. Vol.1. 7s. 6d. 

The Toasff Woman. Conducted bj F. A. Atkins. 
voLV. 5s. 

_ (Hoiraoe Msrsban and Son.) 

The Quiver. Vohime for 1897. 7s. 64. 

Choms, an Ulnstnited Paper t or Bojs. 8S. 

_ (Cassen and Co., Ltd.) 

The Boy's Own Annual for1897. Vol. XIX. 8s. 

The Qirl's Own Annnsl. YoiXVUI. 8s. 

The LeisQre Hour, 1896.7. 7s. 6d. 

Th« 8andt7 At Home, lt)86>7. 7s. 6d. 
(lUlifrlons Trnot tfocfety.) 

The Cbristisn Piotorisli s BeVgions IlUistrated 
«^kl7. Vol. IX. (Alexander and Shepheard. 4s. 6d.| 
- *0W BogUnd I an lUustnted Msgasine for Bojs. 
mXIin. (Sanday^taool Union. 5s.) 
fl^wdsy Beading for the Yoong, 18B6. rWslls 
<l«i4Mr.D«rton.a&dCo. 8s.) 



The above remarks apply equally well to The 
Boy'i Owi Annttal and The GirVe Ovm Annual, 
perhaps the oldest of the annual yolumee that 
pass through our hands year after year. Mr. 
G. A. Henty and Mr. David Ker contribute 
serial stoiiea to the first, and Miss Bosa K. 
Carey, Miss Harriet L. Childe Pemberton, and 
Mr. Frederick Langbridge to the latter, while 
an able backing of fan and frolic, pictures, 
poems, and prose articles of every description 
are to be found in both. 

The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home, 
from the same filrm as the above, also make 
handsome and substantial volumes. Of the 
first-named the chief feature to our mind is 
the f eries of descriptive accounts of several of 
our famous towns and cities, which Mr. W. T.* 
Gordon contributes under the title of ' Mid- 
land Sketches.* Coventry, Bedford, Birming- 
ham, Leicester, Wolverhampton, Crewe, and 
Dudley are among the places dealt with. A 
series of biographical sketches in the latter 
volume appe^ strongly to the reader. Jean 
Ingelow, Cowper, and Mrs. Eundle Charles 
are among the notabilities dealt with. Some 
London sketches and incidents by the Bev. 
t^. W. Newland also find a place in the making 
of tbe magazine. 

The Christian Pictorial, which is in its ninth 
volume, deals with religious matters, and 
contains a most varied selection of sermons 
and papers on matters relating to religious 
instruction. The periodical is more a news- 
paper than a magazine, and much of tbe con- 
tents is devoted to details of mo? ements in 
the various denominations. 

Toung England is a very well-mans ged and 
entertaining volume. It appeals entirely to 
boyish readers,andis a wholesome and interest- 
ing bill of fare that is not in the least namby- 
pamby. Mr. David Ker, K. M. Eady, and Mr. 
Ashmore Busson are among the contributors. 

Sunday Beading for the Toung is an old 
acquai n t BU ce. It caters for quite young people, 
and gives a varied and entertaining selection 
of passages and incidents from Bible story, 
pictures and poetry, and tales and sketches. 



NOVEMBBB BEVIBWS. 

[Second Notice.] 

tbb contempoeart. 

Written as it was on the eve of the elec- 
tion — the author left New York on October 
2, — Mr. James Bryce's article in The C<m- 
temporary on the Mayoralty ElecUon is 

Sartioularly interesting, consisting as it 
oee of a careful analysis of parties and an 
indication of their relative position. Mr. 
Br^ce*s gift of lucid exposition is especially 
visible throughout, so that nobody can 
read his contribution without gathering a 
verr clear notion as to what Tammany 
Hall is, what the functions of 'Boss' 
Groker are, and what circumstances they 
were that led to the formation of the 
Citizens' Union. We cull the following 
pff^saee, not because it is better than the 
rest of the article, but because it states the 
overlaying issue clearly : — 

It is the habit of blind deference to party 
organisation which needs to be broken, and 
it is easier to break it in the case of munici- 
pal elections than in any other, because the 
distinctive principles of Bepublicans and 
Democrats have nothing to do with clean 
streets or an honest police. Hence the 
importance of the present contest. To win 
against Tammany would cheer the hearts of 
aU reformers, for the strength of Tammany 
has lain in its superb organisation, in its hold 
on the mass of foreign voters, in its alliance 
with the formidable power — just as formidable 



in New York as it is in London or in|Lancasbir« 
—of the liquor interest. If a group of ' kid« 
gloved theorists/ as the Citisens' Union are 
cialled, can overthrow this redoubtable 
enemy, the dfic and 'good government' 
leagues in the other great cities also may 
take heart. To win without the help of the 
Bepublioan machine would deal a heavy blow 
at City mschines everywhere, for it would 
enable an example to be set in the greatest 
city of the Union of a municipal goyemment 
relieved from all obligations to find places or 
contracts ifor its party friends, free to think 
of nothing but securing the beat men for its 
service and making the best bargains for its 
taxpayers, free to study the IntOTests of the 
people, and the people idone. Such an example 
— and the capacity of tiie Citizens' candidate 
to set it is not disputed — would do more for 
municipal reform than all tiiat speeches, 
sermons, and pamphlets have yet accom- 
plished. 

How Mr. Bryoe's golden hope has been 
disappointed, largely owing to the dra- 
matically sudden death of Mr. Henry 
George, which strengthened the hands of 
Judge Van Wyck, the Tammany candi- 
date, we all know now. But in political 
forecasta-'the act of G^od,' while always a 
contingency, it not one that can be allowed 
for. 

The New contains a portrait of Mr. Cecil 
Bhodes, and a very effective one, toa 
There is also an article on the man who is 
said to ' think in empires,' signed * South 
Africa,' the purport of which is to show 
how Mr. Rhodes is to be credited with 
having asserted and maintained the right 
of way through the Stellaland and Eooi- 
grond republics, thus opening up the route 
for the railway from Kimberley to Bulu- 
wayo^ which Sir Alfred Milner declared 
open on the 4th of this month. With all 
Mr. G. W. Steevens's power of picturesque 
description, and it is great, he has not been 
able, in his paper on ' The Monotype,' the 
printing-machine that is destined to oust 
the Linotype from the field, to redeem 
from dulnesB an essentially technical 
matter. Nothing in the number nvals in 
interest the contribution of L. Oope Oom- 
ford, entitled * Behind the Plate Glass.' It 
is the story of two apprentices in a book- 
seller's shop, tyrannised over by their 
master, at once obsequious and despotic 
There is imagination in it, and power, and 
happy subtle turns of expression, and above 
all the only real ' realism ' which causes tbe 
reader to realise the four or five characters 
introduced. 

CO8MOPOLIB. 

One of the most interesting articles in 
this number is the one in the French 
section by Mme. Arv^de Barine, entitled 
' Marie Antoinette ; Sa Captivity et Sa 
Mort.' The sper/ial feature of the narrative 
lies in its being largely a reproduction of 
the testimony of eye witnesses of the long 
and terrible tragedy. Here is a lurid bit 
from the story of the September massa- 
cres ; it is from Daujon, an ardent revolu- 
tionist, who was guarding the royal family 
at the Temple : — 

About one o'clock, he says, we were informed 
of the Priocets de Lamballe, whose head, they 
told us, the people were bringing, with the 
view of making Marie Antoinette kiss it, and 
then of dragging the two together through 
the streets of Paris. Some minutes after, a 
crowd of the populace besieged the tower with 
cries of death. Two individuals were dragging 
by the legs a naked corpse, headless, the back 
to the ground and the abdomen opened up to 
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the stomach. A halt was made before the 
chair on which I was statidiDe to address the 
crowd, and at the foot of it the body was 
ethibited with an ait and a $angfroid qui laisse 
tm 'vattt champ auor medit<U%on$ du sage. 

On my right, at the end of a -pike, was a 
head which often touched my own in the 
mcvements of its bearer as he shook it. To 
my left a wretch yet more horrible held in 
one hand the entrails of the victim, which 
he thmat on my bosom, and Sn the other a 
large knife. Behind, a big coalheaver hnng 
suspended on a pike over my head a rag of the 
chemise drenched in blood and filth. 

When the Queen, at half- past four on 
the morning of the 16th October, waB con- 
demned to death by the Bevolutionary 
Tribunal, Chauveau-Lagarde, her advocate, 
noted her attitude at this supreme moment 
as follows :— 

The Queen alone heard the sentence with 
calmness, and one could see then that there had 
just taken place a kind of revolution in her 
mind which seemed to me very remarkable. 
She gave not the least si^n either of fear, or 
of indignation, or of weakness. She was 
really overwhelmed/ with surprise. She des* 
cended the steps without a word, without a 
gesture, and crossed the hall as though she 
saw and heard nothing ; and whett she had 
■arrived before the bsrrier where the people 
stood, she lifted her head with majesty. 

At the scaffold she accidentally trod on 
the foot of the executioner. She turned and 
mid * Monsieur, je vous demande pardon.' 
It was her last word. 



l^OYEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Sbcond NOTICl.] 

Iv The Engliih lUmirated the most impor- 
tant feature is the second instalment of * The 
Studies and Sketches of the First Napoleon,' 
the illustrations to which are particularly 
interesting. Mr. £. P. Cuming writes a 
prettily illustrated eulogy of 'The Much 
Maligned Motor,' and Mr. Barry Pain gives 
us another of his Eobin Hood stories. Amongst 
the other contents of a good number may be 
mentiouod an article on the * Childhood and 
Girlhood of the Queen of the Netherlands,' 
and • How I Diove an Omnibus,' this latter 
being the story of a girl's adventures which 
does not prove a^ exciting and entertaining 
OS we expected. 

First place is givsn in Maemillan't to ' The 
Diary of a Private Soldier in the Peninsular 
War.' The diary is that of Private John Time- 
welli or ' 'I^mon,' which was the name he en- 
listed under in the 43rd Light Infantry in 
1802-8. It is interesting enough to have the 
events of that campaign related from the point 
of viie# of a ' ranker/ albeit he does not throw 
atiy new light on them. Professor Bamsay has 
a scholarly article on ' The Meeting of Horace 
and Virgil/ in which (we beg forgiveness for 
Quoting a passage so foreign to the title, our 
justification being the interest of the passage) 
the Professor, referriuff to the deep sympathy 
of Mr. Sellar and Mr. Mackail with the spirit 
of Koman poetry, attributes it to the double 
University training through which both 
t>atsed. * I believe,' writes Professor Bamsay, 
'strongly in the importance of a double, or 
even triple. University education, and would 
welcome a more systematic recurrence to the 
old fashion of the wandering scholars in the 
time when there was one common language 
for all scholars. But of the possible oom- 
binations I doubt whether at the present day 
any one is more invigorating, or more pro- 
ductive of strong, catholic literary insight 
and historical sympathy than a Scottish 
university coarse followed by a coarse at 
Oxford.* 



The alarum is sounded in The United Service 
Magofine by ' Y inculom ' in his article, ' Are 
We Secure P ' He argues that for the four 
purposes that ought to be fulfilled by our land 
torces^ namely, defence of the United King- 
dom, of India and other colonies^ of 
coaling-stations and important ports, and 
the carrying out of expeditions, the army, 
' both at home and abroad, is absolutely in- 
sufficient as a national insurance against 
disaster/ His remedy is ' sufficient and effi- 
cient forces for the home defence of the 
United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies, 
and a movable field army of at least three 
army corps and a cavalry division complete 
in every detail, which could be despatched 
from the United Kingdom to any part of the 
world at ten days' notice.' 

Nelson and Wellington appropriately find 
place in The Naval and Military Ma^aeine. 
Admiral Sir Bichard Yesey Hamilton oontri- 
butes the second part of his ' Yindioation of 
Nelson,' his concern in this number being 
chiefly with the Battle of the Nile. ' Welling- 
ton as the Man,' is the title of Colonel W. W. 
KnoUys's article on the Iron Dnke. The Duke 
is said to have been stern and unfeeling. 
Says the Colons, he oared greatly for the 
sick and wounded, and when an officer was 
killed waa used to write sympathetic letters 
to the family. It is alleged that the Duke 
sacrificed human life wantonly. The answer 
is 'strategical considerations/ [and the 
omission of the home government to supply 
him with proper siege-guns and sappers. He 
is charged with resisting the presentation of 
medals to all who served in the Long War. 
Answer— 'Wellington considered that a |man 
was bound to do Ms dnty» and merited scorn if 
he failed to doit, not fame fordoing it.' Given 
to secret charity, kind and good-natured to 
the young.possessed of a keen sense of humoor, 
one wants to ask the question, ' Is the Iron 
Dnke rightly named P ' 

' The dialect worker may be regarded as a 
corse to the rising generation of fictionists, 
remarks a writer in lAppineoti's, 'because of set- 
ting their possible success back for a decade/ 
He further argues that writers who revel in 
dialect are doomed to be forgotten. ' No 
American publisher would touch Dickens' 
manuscripts to^ay, were they new and 
untried, as the foundation of a popular school. 
And what is true of Dickens and his con- 
temporaries is true in greater degree of his 
earlier compeers. Fielding, Smollett, and 
Swift are read scarcely at aU to<4ay/ 

There is hope for the hunchback, according 
to an article in The Ludgctte. ' A Modern 
Miracle : Concerning the Uncrippling of 
Cripples ' tells how Imdly-deformed children 
are made straight, whether the hnmp was in 
existence at birth or whether it developed 
subsequently. ' The Cry of the Children ' by 
Mr. Frank Hird is full of pathos. 

The question, ' Which is the best period of 
lifeP' is discussed by four writers in Th^ 
Temple Ifaf osine. They are pretty unaniraoos 
in believing that the older one becomes the 
more satisutotion is realised. This is hardly 
the prevailing impression among older people. 

Emile Wauters, the Flemish painter, is 
interviewed in The Engliehwoman, Although 
he has paid many visits to England he Has 
not taken kindly to the English language. 
He only knows a few words in English, the 
two principal ones being 'Shakespeare' and 
'sleeping-oar/ 

Thoee interested in the salvation of the 
London waif will like to read Dr. Bamardo's 
graphic account of his work in The Quiver, 
Interesting, too, is the paper on 'The Gods of 
China.' 

Dr. Horton writes further in The Sunday 
Magatine on 'The Admiration of Failure.' 
The number is rich in biography, fiction and 
topography. 

An article on 'Peets,' and another on 



' Wrecks,' with attractiTe ill astra t l ons, ap- 
pear in T^ Strand, Mr. Grant AUen's capiul 
paper on 'Marriage among the Olovers' 
whets the appetite tot botanical research. 

One of the songs in The Strand Mu»icdlIUg<h 
KineiM ' My Swe et Sweeting.' the poetry, .by 
King Henry YIII., the music by Marie Corem. 

There is a realistic article by Daniel Keanu 
in Oood Wordi entitled « What I Saw of ths 
Matabele Outbreak.' It reads like a chapter 
from Dumas. 

Sir William Crookes has shown us that 
diamonds can be manufactured. Mr. John 
B. C. Kershaw in Chamheri*$ Journal describei 
the process. At the same time he denivn- 
strates how inferior the chemist's productions 
are when measured against those of nature. 

Camille Flammarion contributes a clerer 
paper on the problem, ' Is Mars Inhal4ted?' 
to The Humanitarian, 

In The Woman at Eonu Lady Jemu, 
Gertrude Atherton, Annie S. Swan and othen 
discuss the question, ' Are Wedding Fri^ntfl 
an Unfair Tax P' 

Subscriberci to Little FoH$ receive a presen- 
tation picture this month, in the shape of a 
reproduction of Landseer's 'Laying Down 
the Law.' The coloured pictures in the text 
will doubtless be useful in the nurfieiy «i 
specimens of how to use a paint-box. 



SEBIALa 



MsssBS. Cassbll and Co. send us Cottage 
Gardening (Part 60), CosseU's QaMeiteer <if 
Great Britain and Ireland {Part fiO), and 
Work, 

Part 21 of Professor Batzel's 7^ Fiiiory (/ 
IfanKnd brings the work within a measuiahfe 
reach of completion. The history is stifl 
concerned with the races and tribes of Africa, 
and much interesting matter is elicited re- 
garding the habits and customs, lore and 
legend, and characteristics of the negroes of 
the Upper and Middle Nile regions and the 
African interior. 

This month Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., 
have projected a aerial issue in twenty six- 
penny parts of Nansen's great work of Arctic 
trtkvA and adrenture. Farthest North. .The 
publication, which, of course, is made by ar- 
rangement with Messrs. A Constable andCa, 
will have over 200 illustrations. 



The following books and pamphlets also Us 
on our table: 

J^tsays on the IfoveZ, ae Uluwtrated hy Seed 
and Miss Austen. Ey Adolphns AlfM Jack. 
Mr. Jack holds that the sphere of the norel is 
that of character rather than action, and he sup- 
ports this thesis by careful examination of the 
writings of Scott and Miss Austen. The book 
is interesting and painstaking, but the fact 
remains that difTerent readers have different 
tastes, and rery few norel-readers could 
exactly explain or are much concerned about 
the reasons of their Ukes and dislikes. (Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

The Imperial Souvenir, There will be many 
to whom this collection of translations of the 
National Anthem will be acceptable, and who 
will be obliged to Mr. Anthony Salmon^ for 
deyising and editing the booklets (D. Kntt 

18.) 

Aphorisms o/ Lamdor, Selected from his 
works by B. Brimley Johnson. A ohamiag 
book of ' tit-bita ' from Walter Savage Lander, 
classified under subiects and with refereoetf 
to the source of each attached. BelightfalM 
a book for occasional reading and usefal for 
reference. A good portrait of Landor is 
prefixed. (Qeorge Allen. 2s.net) 

HomiUHc: Lectures on FreachUmg, By 
Theodor Christlieb, D J>. This wodr, hj s 
master gene to his rest, is too 
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iji ft word, it is a German treatise in English 
dress. Bat one student in a thousand will 
bsTe the courage to grapple with it, for it is 
epUmusting as well as exbaustiTe. A booklet, 
lAf teftd of a volume, mighc have given os the 
really useful matter^useful, we mean, to the 
inquirer who is asking for instruction ' how 
to preach/ Good ad?ice and excellent reflec- 
tions abound, bub they are buried ! (Edin- 
burgh : T. and T. Clark. 78. 6d.) 

Loit Empires of ihs Modern World. By 
W. S. Lord. For a time.-at any rate, Mr. Lord 
must be content to be a prophet of a lost 
ososa. What Portugal, Spain, Franoe, and 
Holland once were, but are no longer, is an 
interesting inquiry, but Mr. Lord's ' Conclu« 
aions ' are sadly inconclusive. He is enamoured 
d Partngal at her senitb, uid finds a likeness 
between her then and Great Britain's empire 
now. Had he worked out his thesis more 
fnllv it might bave been possible to appreci- 
ate it As it is, his 'Conclusions' are «(Qite 
unconvincing and a mere crying to the vasty 
empyrean. Grow com enough is excellent 
adnoe; bat the pity is we can buy it cheaper ! 
(Biohard Bentl^ and Son. 68.) 

The Life of J. 3f. W. Turner, R.A. Mr. 
Walter Thornbnry's comprehensive biography, 
originally ieaued in 1^1, and enlarged in 
1876, has now been reproduced in a form and at 
a priee which render icaccessible to the largely 
extended number of the artist's admirers. 
The vcdume is renderedadditlonally attractive 
by eight coloured illustrations after Turner's 
originals — ' Calais Harbour,' ' The Caledonian 
Canal,' ' Edinburgh from St. Anthony's 
Chapd," Dunfermline,' ' Smailholme Tower,' 
'Hotel de Yille ' (Paris), 'Skiddaw from 
Berwentwater,' and ' Inverness,' with ti^o 
wood engravings showing the house in Maiden- 
lane in which Turner was born, and the room 
in Chelsea in which he died. (Chatto and 
Windus. dfl. 6d.) 

From Jwngle to Jwva: the Trivial Im- 
pressions of a Short Excursion to Netherlands 
India* By Arthur Keyser. The author calls 
these jottings ' trivial impressions ' — far be it 
from us to contradict him. (Boxbnrghe Press. 

23.) 

Words of Counsel. Gems from many of the 
greatest writeos are included in this volume 
of helpful and inspiring thoughts The selec- 
tions, of which there are some three hundred, 
hare little connection with each other, but 
all are designed to induce thought and pro- 
mote the higher life. Dr. J. B. Pearson, for- 
merly Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W., and late 
Vicar of Leek, is the compiler. (Elliot Stock. 
S8.6dJ 

Libmiu Precwn, ctd nswn Oleri Anglicani 
doneus, Salva Ecolesira Catholicse flde Col- 
legit et edidit Presbyter de ordine Pastorali 
Spiritus Sancti. Not quite in our way I We 
think an Anglican clergyman who should use 
this little book of prayers would probably 
feel more at home in the Church of Bome. 
(John Hodges, ds. 6d.) 

Gold Chains; or. Finding God hy Prayer. 
By Bussell Henry. A very clear and helpful 
essay embodied in a series of tiny chapters, 
which indicate in an interesting manner 
hpw 'the whole round world is every way 
hound by gold chains about the feet of God.' 
Those who often feel the deep need of personal 
and real prayer, but are beset with difficulties 
and doubts, will find much help in this small 
hook. (Elliot Stock. Is. 6d.) 

BluHia, the Mem of Abd^Meholahi Mrs. 
0. P. Walton* author of ' Christie's Old Ojrgan ' 
and 'A Peep Behind the Scenes,' has suc- 
ofe^ded in making an interesting series of 
sketched of Blisha's life. She upholds the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. One of the most 
x^ddable cnapters tells of the discovery of the 
ttoabite stone. Throughout the book lessons 
fpr to-day are drawn from the events of long 
"^" [Eeliglous Tract Society. 2s. 6d.) 

ikfi of To-M^rrOw, By William J. tacey. 



A clever, compact, and readable book on the 
making of character which will instruct and 
entertain young readers. (Religious Tract 
Society. 28. 6d.) 

How to Make a Drets. This is the first of a 
series of 'Text-Books of Technology.' The 
writer is an expert, Miss J. A. E. Wood, head 
teacher of dressmaking in a large London 
institution. The volume aboimds in practical 
information. Explanatory diagrams and pio- 
tures illustrate nearly every page. (Methuen 
and Co. Is. 6d.) ' ^^ ^ 

The Bouse We Live In, By W. J. Gordon. 
A book for the 'wise boy' of the family, which 
will enable him to announoe with authority 
the origin and history of every feature in ihe 
construction of his abiding; place, such as 
wood, bricks, iron, stone, concrete, and glass. 
Houses of different countries are described, 
as well as adjuncts for the decoration and 
convenience of the interior of mansions and 
cottages. (Beligious Tract Society. Is. 6d.) 

The Rise and Spread of Christianityin Europe. 
A small book on a large subject. A great 
amount of information is thoroughly classified 
and presented in readable style by Mr. W. H. 
Summers, the author. (Religious Tract 
Society. Is.) 

The Qreai Power: Its Origin, Use, and 
Infiuenee. A brief explanation of the neces- 
sity for monetary reform. By M.de P. Webb. 
In his preface dated from Bombay Mr. Webb 
observes that a residence of some years 
amongst the industries of the East has not 
only enabled him to experience the power and 
utility of a monetary system other than that 
employed by Great Britain, but has at the 
same time a^orded him ocular demonstration 
of the oheck to British enterprise and the 
loss to British trade which has arisen owing 
solely to the recent fluctuation in the relative 
values of gold and silver. His book contains 
some suggestive and interesting remarks on 
the undue amount of attention ff iven to one 
in particular of the various functions of 
money — viz., that of serving as a medium of 
exchange, and its main point is a proposal 
that the State should create a new depart- 
ment to control and regulate every function 
of money, with power, if necessary, to issue 
silver and paper money so as to rectify 
fluctuations in the public measure of value. 
The questions handled are, of course, ex- 
tremely abstruse, and Mr. Webb, we observe, 
admits that the preparation of a public 
measure of value presents difficulties of a 
nature unknown in the construction of any 
other standard measure, and idso that an 
international agreement as to the relative 
legal values of gold and silver for debt- 
paying purposes must precede any 
steps towards the unlimited utilisation of 
the less precions metaU (Eegan Pa^ and 
Co., Ltd. 28. 6d. net.) 

%• Publishers, when sending hooks for rtvisw, 
would greatly oUige by meniioning the priges 



*«* The Editor does not hold himself respon* 
sihle for the custody or return of unsolicited 
contributions, even when siamps are sent, 

LETTEBS TO THE EDITOR. 

BOLLOWAT V, HUNT. 
SiB,^I am surprised to find you endorsing 
the impudent libel of an anonymoxis scribbler. 
It is not ' obvious fair criticism,' it is obvi- 
ously unfair criticism to say that there is 
neither wit nor humour in a book which 
literary judges such as Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., and Mr. J. H. Shorthouse are of opinion 
is full both of humour and wit. Nor is it 
' obvious fair criticism ' to make specific mis- 
representations, for example, charges of 
faulty grammar, which the libeller was not 
prepaid to swear to in the box, or to in- 



troduce garbled extracts from my book.— I 
am, yours obediently, 

William Hollowat, B.A. (Oxon). 

Author of ' Sententiee Juris.' 

[The sentence in our note to which Mr. 
Holloway takes exception is as follows : ' Here 
was a case of such obvious '* fair criticism " 
that the jury stopped the case— and juriee are 
rarely favourable to newspapers--before the 
plaintiff's evidence was complete.' The in* 
sertion of the words ' in the jury's opinion ' 
after 'fair criticism' woidd possibly have 
made our meaning clearer. It was certainly 
not our intention to review the jury's verdict 
upon the alleged libel, but merely to state 
it and to base thereon the argument which 
follows as to the desirability of some pro- 
cedure for preventing frivolous and vexatious 
cases from coming into court. If this was 
not a frivolous and vexatious case^ aa no 
doubt Mr. Holloway will still oontend^ we 
can only say we selected a bad example for 
pointing our moral. Yet we feel constrained 
to add that after carefully re-reading the 
review in The Pall Mall OoMsUe, upon which 
the action was founded, while we do not think 
it by any means an exemi^ary one, we are 
not prepared to say that the writer or editor ' 
overstepped the limits which have been laid 
down in recorded caees as constituting 'fair 
comment.' If a critic may not differ from the 
author on such points as those referred to in 
Mr. HoUoway's letter without being cast in 
damages, the sooner criticism is done away 
with the better for the critics.— Ed. X.TT.] 

CEANQnf& TITLES. 

Sir, — Is it not time for bookbuyers to pro* 
test against a questionable proceeding on the 
part of some publishers which appears to be 
on the increase P 

Messrs. Methnen recently published a no? el 
by Robert Barr, under the title of 'The 
Mutable Many.' This had already appeared 
in a widely-circulated weekly as 'At War 
with his Workers.' Since then Messrs. 
Skeffington have issued * The Beetle: a 
Mystery,' by Richard Marsh. This appeared 
previoudy in another large circtuating 
weekly as * The Peril of Paul Lessingham.' 

Why should these changes be made, and no 
warning given to the purchaser ? Publishers 
should make known in their advertisements 
the change of title of a serial when repub- 
lished in book form. The serial title ought 
also to appear in the title-page of the book 
as a sub-title, to which the reviewer might 
refer. What objection can there be to make 
these changes clear to the pubho ? Perhaps 
some of the publishers who have resorted to 
these tactics may have something to say in 
self-defence. It is a Question which Intimately 
concerns both seller and buyer. — ^Yours 
faithfttUy, 

A. H. HiNDB. 



ANOTHER LITERART CURIOSITr. 
Sir,— Perhaps the following additional in* 
stance of coincidence may prove interesting 
to your readers and subscribers. In the New 
York Puck of November 11, 1896. this ap* 
appeared : — 

Confession is Good fob thk Soul. 

She : ' Don't you find Browning interest* 
ing?'. 

He : ' Well, to be candid with you, I'd as soon 
read a time-table.' 

And in Punch of July 10^ 1897, this ap- 
peared: — 

CONFIDKNCXS; 

Miss Girton : ' And don't you like Brown* 
ingH' 

Muscular Undergraduate: 'Well, to tell 
the truth, I'd as soon read a time-table.' 
— Yours respectfully, 

W. A. W. 
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QUERIES. 

[Th$ Kditor does not gtutrantte immtdiat 
4n§$ii%on of qiuriu, and cannot ent§r into corre 
wpond^net regarding their non-inttrtioTi, Wit 
€orrtipondtnt$ pl$€U€ write clearly f} 
▲UTHOB Wantid— 
Of the line* : 
* Into thj datifol life of nief, 

Pour the matio and weare the flower*, 
With the BODff of hird and bloom of meadow 
Lighten and gladden thj life and ouri.' 
— Bobwa'll. 

Of a piece of humorooi rhyme of which the 
following are Home of the lines : 

* I bad a friend in bygone days. 

In whom I took delight, 
For, 'mongtt other carious ways, 

He owned a wond'rous appetite. 
'Twas not only what he ate, 
For once he drank a large est ite.' 

Of the quotation ; * There's pippins and cheese 
to come.'— F. A. C. 



BbFBRDVCB WxlffTBD— 

To the Latin source of the phrane, ' He touched 
nothing that he did not adorn.'— T. H. A. 

To information oonreming any sketch or book 
of the life of the late Hugh Conway.— A. K. 

To the following quotations : 
(1) * And withal we are conscious of eril 

And good— of the spirit and the clod, 
Of the power in our hearts of a '^ eril. 
Of the power in onr souls of a God.' 
(2) * Give him a march with his old bones ; then 
out of the glorious sun-col onred earth, out of the 
olay and the dust and the ecstasy, there goes 
another Faithful Failure.'— Multant. 



PUBUSHBR WaNTBD— 

Of * The Harley Correspondence,' of which the 
second {?> volume was recently reviewed in 
The Times,— M, V. 

Of a complete annotated edition of Macaulay's 
Eisajs (historical).— P. A. B. 



ANSWERS, 

l^When aneivering queries, hindlg give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
IwtCouf. Letters addressed to querists, core of 
Hditor, cannot be forwarded,'} 
IlBrEBBNOii Found — 

To CoDBX.— ' The Battle of Dorking * appeared 
in Blackwood* 8 Magatine, May, 1871, and was 
afterwards published as a pamphlet. — B. L. 

To J. J.— There is a compact account of 
Copernioas and of Tyoho Bra-^ in Cates' 
' Biog. Diet.' For Brah^, the * Life ' by Sir D. 
Brewster (1841) shonid be consulted.— S. G. D.— 
See Sir Bobert Ball's ' Great Astronomers.* — 
W. D. 

To Stdnbt H. Wb oht.— (1) Tennyson's 
* Looksley Hall.' (2) It belongs to no one in 
particular. Ic is an obvious reference, and the 
applioat on is also obvious. 



PUBLIGATIOlNS OF THE WEEK. 



net !««%•. 

A Pabsionatb Pilqbik. By Pbbct Wflrra. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

Mbadow-Gbass: Talps of New England Life. 
By Alicb Brown. (J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Cousin Pons. By H. db Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Ellbn Marbiaob. With a Preface 
by Gbobob Saintsburt. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

Madiemoisbllb Batard. By John Audlbt. 
(The Boxburghe Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Thb Black Disc. A Story of the Conquest 
of Granada. By Albert Leb. (Uigby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.) 

Thb AXBBiCAii Cousins. A Story of Shake- 
speare's Country. By Sabah Tttlbb. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.) 

LiFB IN Afbikandb bland, as Viewed by an 
Afrikander. By * Oios.' (Digby, Long, and Co. 
8e. 6d.) 

Pabbon Pbincb, a Story for the People. By 
Flobbnob Moobb. Illustrated by Chas. 
Pbabtobioub. (Bemrose and Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 



A Dbsbbtbb rBOM Pbilistia. By E. Phippb 
Train. (James Bowden. 3s. 6d.) 

Saint Forth, the Wooing of Dolly Pentreath. 
By J. Hbnbt Blarris. (John Milne. 68.) 

Thb Lion of Janina ; or. The Last Days of 
the Janinsaries. By juaurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by B. Nisbbt Bain. (Jarrold and Sons. 
6s.) 

A Doctor of th« Old School. By Ian 
Maclarbn. Illustrated by Fred. C. Gordon. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

Saracinbsoa. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Cheaper Edition. (Wm. Blackwood and Sens. 

Bhoda Flbmino. By Gborob ^Ibrbdith. 
New Popular Edition. (A. Constable and Co. 6s. j 

Gut Mannbrino. By Sir Walter Scott. 
New and cheaper issue of the Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels. Edited by Andrew Lano. 
Vol.n. (J.C. Nimmo. 8s. 6d.) 

PaulMbrcbr. ByjAjfBsADDBRLBT. (Edward 
Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 

Thb Doctor's Dilehma. By Hbsba Stbbt' 
TON. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6b.) 

Peace with Honour. By Stdnbt C* 
GfiiER. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 

•At the Tail of thb Hounds. By Mrs. 
Edwabd Kennard. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.) 

Over the Open. By W. Phillpottb Wil- 
liams. (F. y. White and Co. 6s.) 

HuNTiNa FOR Gold .* or, Adventures in Kion- 
dik(>. By Hums Nibbbt. Illustrated by Hal 
Hubbt. ( F. V. White and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Stout of Ab. By Stanlet Waterloo. 
(A. and C. Black. 58.) 

Dust of Glamoub. By H. S. Warwick. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.) 

The Sack of Monte Carlo. By Walter 
Frith. ^J. W. Arrowsmith. 38. 6d.) 

The Two Altheab. By Edith £. Hobb- 
han. Illustrated by G. Dehain Bammono. 
Second Edition. (Jarrold and Sons. 58.) 

We reviewed the first edition in onr issue of 
Nov. 22, 1895. 

BIOKraphy, History. ftii« Travel. 

North America. Vol. I.— Canada and New- 
fonndiand. 'Stanford's Compendium of Geo- 
graphy and Travel.' By Samuel Edward 
Dawbon, Litt.D. (Edward Stanford. 158.) 

In Jutland with a Bicycle. By Cbarle's 
Edwardbb. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 6s.) 

The Life of Ebnest Benan. By Madame 
James Darmbbtbteb (A. Marj F. Robinson). 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

A Short History of the Boyal Naty— 
1217 to 1688. By Datid Hannay. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Thb Story of xhb British Army. By 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Cooper Eino,F.G.S. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

A History of Cambridoebhibb. By the Bev. 
Edward Conybbabe. * Popular County His- 
tories.' (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

Fai«kland8. By the Author of ' The Life of 
SirKenelm Digby.' (Longmans, Greeo, and Co. 
108. 6d.) 

RouoHiNQ IT IN Siberia. By B. L. Jeffer- 
son. Illustrated. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co., Ltd. 58.) 

London Bitebsidb Chubchbb. By A. £. 
Danibll. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.) 

Thb Making of Abbotbfobd, and Incidents 
in Scottish History, drawn from Various 
Sources. By the Hon. Mrs. Mazwbll Scott. 
(Adam and Charles Black. 7b. 6d. net.) 

Life's Look-out : An Autobiography. By 
Sydney Watson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 

Lives of Great Italians. By Fbank 
HoRRiDOB. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
78. 6d.) 

Village Life in Palbstinb. By the 
Bev. G. Bobinson Lees, B.A., F.&.G.S. (Elliot 
Stock. 2s.) 

Men Who Hatb Madb the Empibb. B7 
George Griffith. Illustrated. (C. Arthu^ 
Pearson, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

Mastebs of Medicine. Edited by Ebnbbt 
Haet, D.C.L. Wm. Harvey. By D'Arcy 
PowBR, F.S.A., F.B.G.S. (T. Fiaher Unwin. 
3B.6dJ 



A Mbmoib of Ankb Jbmima Clough. By her 
niece, Blanchb Althbna Clouoh. (Edward 
Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 

Philip Melanorthon, 14i97-15eo. By Btv. 
Geobgb Wilson, M. A. With a Portrait asd 
Illustrations. (B.T.S. 2s. 6d.) 

PhlloBopliy. Sclenee, and EtfaeBtlOB. 

The Evolution of the Idea of God. An 
Inquiry into the Origins of Beligions. By Qbaht 
Allen. (Grant Richards. 208. net.) 

Scenes of English Life. Book 1. By 
Howard Swan and Victob Betib. (Geons 
PhiUpandSon. 2s. 6d.) 

PSTCHOLOGTOAL METHODS OF TeACBINO 

Languages. * English Series.' (George Philip 
and Son. 2s. 6d.) 

The Hbbbabtian Psychology Applied to 
Education. Bj John Adamb, M.A., B.8o. 
(Libister and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Ethics. By Wilbblm Wundt. Translated 
by Margaret Floy Wabkbubn. Vol. H. 
Ethical Systems. (Swan Sonnensohein and Co.. 
Ltd. 6s.) 

raetry mi« tke Dramm. 

The Flower of the Miin>. A Choice Anosg 
the Best Poems. Made by AuoB Meymell. 
(Grant Biohards. 6b.) 

A Tale from Boocaoio. PoesM. By Abthub 
CoLBs Armstrong. (A. Constable and Co. 
5s. net.) 

Cate^by X A Tragedy of the * Gunpowder Plot' 
in the Tear 1605. (Guildford : Billing and Son.) 

FiDELiB, and Other Poems. By C. M. 
Gemmeb. (Archibald Constable and Co. Ss.6d. 
net.) 

German Lyrical and Othbb Poems. With 
Isometrioal Translations. By H. Campbell 
Gallbtly. Parallel TexU, with Introdaction 
and Notes. (Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 

English Masques. With an Introduction br 
Herbert Arthur Evans. *The Warwiok 
Librarv.' Edited by G. H. Hrrefobd, Litt.D. 
(Blaokie and Son, Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

AuntAoaiha Ann; and Other Poems. Br 
Mary £. Manners. ( Jae. Clarke and Oo. Is.) 

Thb Tbmplb Dbamatibtb ; The Cbitic. By 
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•THE BETH BOOK.'* 

That there waa genius in ' The Heavenly 
TwiBg ' seems sufficientlj proved bj its 
▼onderfol success. If the scoffs and 
Beers of certain critics could have killed 
it, oblivion bad been its lot of a certainty. 
But it survived every attack, and few 
boob have been so severely liandled. In 
spite 6f its terrible length, its endless 
digressions and essays, in spite of the 
Tmsavouriness of the subject that was 
chiefly dealt with in them, in spite of its 
ambiguous title — causing the most 
ludicrous miatakea as to its character — 
it forced its way into public notice, and 
Bttained what, for a novel, is that most 
important of things, a vogue. We are 
now confronted with its successor, for 
tluB is the first long story Sarah Grand 
ha issued since * The Heavenly Twins,' 
and cuiiosity is at once awakened as to 
whether she has succeeded in living up 
to her great reputation or not. 

Let us say at once, th^i, that The Beth 
Book is a very remarkable work, 
trtterly unconventional and containing 
mtich that will necessarily shock many, 
but packed full of problems calculated 
to afford much food for thought 
to all: readers. Yet, on the whole, 
it is an entertaining book. In spite of 
dilFuseness of detail, which in some 
huda would have been overwhelming, 
Suah Orond wonderfully preserves the 
tlreod of her narrative. There are 
bright oases of wit to relieve the 
loug descriptive passages, which an 
extreme conscientiousness has imposed 
upon her. The leading characters are 
not dummies on which to hajig senti- 
v^ia. That was a charge brought, and 
^th less injustice, against the chief 
Attacters in* The Heavenlv Twins.' The 
■twy unfolds itself naturally, and Sarah 
Grand avoids the trick of attempting to 
carry on simultaneously several stories, 
which alwaya means that separate 
Auaka of each story are given in guc- 

J!tt» Beth Book. Being a Stndj from the Idfo of 
**"*MUl OkldveU Maolnre, a Woman of OtnioB. Br 
■n^Qnod* (WUliam Heinemaon. 6b.) 



cession, like strata in a geological section. 
We thank her for not conforming to that 
bad example of some popular novelists. 

Why is it called The Beth Book? the 
reader naturally asks. Simply because 
•Beth' — the final syllable of the name 
Elizabeth — was the pet name adopted 
by her parents for the heroine. It is the 
book of Beth Caldwell's sayings and 
doings before and after she had the mis- 
fortune to add to her name that of 
Maclure, the really snobbish and objec- 
tionable, but superficially presentable, 
doctor, whom as a mere girl she 
married. Beginning with Beth's parents 
on the day before her birth, the narrator 
goes on steadily without an appreciable 
break until the heroine is twenty-five. 
Her eventful history occupies 527 pages 
of type, rather small and closely printed. 
Let no one think of scurrying through 
The Beth Book ; it is impossible. Here 
and there you may skip a description or 
an essay without losing the thread, but 
you must do it sparingly, and the 
chances are, if you skip at all, you will 
'miss something of importance. 

Beth was a child of genius, but her 
parents were quite ordinary people. Her 
father. Captain Caldwell, had an appoint- 
ment in the coastguard service in Ireland, 
and her mother belonged to a county 
family which viewed her marriage VTith 
displeasure. The latter had all the pride 
of the elect without the means to support 
her assumed superior position in society. 
The result was a constiuit struggle against 
circumstances, which became idmost 
tragic after she was left a widow, and 
had a bare pittance on which to bring up 
a large family — there had been fourteen, 
but mercifully all did not survive. Beth 
never got on with her mother, who was 
utterly unable to understand her, but 
after a few years she became her father's 
close friend and companion, a fact 
which hardly improved her relations 
with her mother. At first, however, Beth 
had no friends. This is the description 
of her 

Friendless cmidliood. 

Among Beth's many recolleotionB of thaie 
dajs, there was not one of a caress given or 
received, or of any expression of tenderness ; 
and so she never became familiar with the 
exquisite langoafife of love, and was long in 
learning that it is nob a thing to be ashamed 
of and concealed. 

Later that day, with a mighty effort^ she 
summoned up courage enough to go down to 
her father. She waA determined to send the 
message to mamma ; but when it oame to the 
point, she was again unable to utter a word 
on the subject. Her mother had gone to stay 
with her relations in England. Beth found 
her father in the dining-room, and several 
other people were present. He was standing 
by the sideboard, mixing whisky-and-water, 
sc, instead of sending; her love to mamma, 
Beth exclaimed, confidently and pleasantly, 
* If you drink whisky, you'll be drunk again.' 

A smart slap rewarded this sally. Beth 
turned pale and recoiled. It was her first 
taste of human injustice. To drink and to be 
drunk was to her merely the natural sequence 
of cause and effect* and she oonld not con- 
ceive whjr she should be slapped and tamed 



out of the room so promptly for uttering snob 
a simple truth. 

Beth was present at many discussions 
between her father and mother, and took 
much interest in tham, all the mora, perhaps, 
because most of what was said was a mystocy 
to her. She wondered why any mention of 
the 'moon-faced Bessie ' disturbed her 
mother's countenance. Jane Nettles, too — 
when her mother was out, her father used to 
come and talk to Jane, and they langhed a 
good deaL He admired Jane's whita teeth, 
azid the children used to make Jane show them 
her teeth after that. 

' Papa says Jane's got nice white teeth,* 
Beth said to her mother one day, and she 
never forgot the glance which Mrs. Oaldw^ 
threw at her husband. His eyes fell bafoie 
it. 

* What I even the servants, Henry I ' Mrs. 
Caldwell exclaimed, and then she left the 
loom. Beth learned what it all meant in 
after years, the career of one of her brothers 
furnishing the due. Like father, like son. 

We cannot linger over Beth's infancy 
and school days, though they occupy 
more than half the book, and not the 
least interesting half, for we feel that 
they are only prelimhiaty to the more 
important section of her life when she 
becomes the wife of Dr. Daniel IMDaclure. 
The author deemed it necessary to show 
us Beth's whole previous career and 
character in order to make her after- 
behaviour appear in its proper light. The 
man she married, described by Angelica 
as ' that plausible bounder of a barber's 
block,' is doubtless intended as a ty^ of 
a large class of husbands. Let us listen 
to a discussion that took place about 
him among Angelica and her friends. 

▲ ■opelcas MmniMtt. 

'I want yon to be kind to Mrs. Maohire, 
Angelica.' he said. ' She's far too good for 
that plausible bounder of a barbers block 
she's married.' 

' Then why did she marry him P ' Angelioa 
interrupted, in her vivacious way. 

' Pitchforked into it at the augeeation of 
her friends in her infancy, I ahoald say, 
reasoning by induction,' he answered. ' Thaf s 
generally the explanation in these cases. But, 
at any rate, she's not going to be happy with 
him. And she's a charming little creature, 
very aweet and dooile naturally, and with 
unusual ability* or I'm much mistaken, and 
plenty of spirit, too, when she's roused, I 
should anticipate. But at present, in her 
childish ignorance, she's yielding where she 
should resist, and she'll be brutalised if no 
one comes to the rescue. I don't trust that 
man Maolure. A man who speaks flippantly 
of things that should be respected is not a 
man who will be scrupulous when his own 
interests are concerned; and such a man has 
it in his power to make the life of a girl a hell 
upon earth in ways which she will not com- 
plain of Jif she has nolknowledge to use in self- 
defence ; and girls seldom have.' 

'As I have learnt, alas! from bitter ex- 
perience in my work amongst the victims of 
holy matrimony,' Angelica interposed bit- 
terly. <0h, how sickening it ail is! Some- 
times I envy Evadne in that she is able to 
refuse to know.' 

Sir George was silent for a little, then he 
said, ' This is likely to be a more than usually 
pathetic case, because of the girl's unusuiu 
character and promise, and alao because her 
brain is too delicately iK>ised to stand the 
kind of shooka and jars tiiat threaten he& 
You will take pity on her,- Angelioa P ' ( ^ 

Mrs. Kilroy shrugged her shoulders. « Uov 
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ean I ooantonanee a woman who acquiesces 
la such a position as ber husband holds, and 
actnallf U^es on bis degrading work ?' 

* I don't belioTe she knows anything about 
it/ herejoined« 

' If I were snre of that/ said Angelica, 
meditating. 

* It is easy enough to make sure/ he sug- 
gested. 

The circtinLBtance to which allusion is 
made in the above extract — Br. Maclure*s 
position as surgeon to a Lock Hospital — 
18 treated as a crime against humanity. 

•We confess that until we read Sarah 
Grand's book we had never regarded it 
in that light. Nor, in spite of the de- 
clamatory passages on the subject, are we 
yet convmced. The matter, however, is 
one rather for a medical journal to dis- 
cuss than for us. We only refer to it as oife 
of the problems raised. Arising natur- 
ally out of this problem is the further 
one of a wife's duty to herself under 
such circumstances as those in which 

. Beth was placed. Can she continue to 
reside under his roof without loss of self- 
respect? Sarah Qrand, curiously 
enough, shirks the question by making 
Madure turn her out. We have no 
doubt she had excellent reasons for 
doing so. It may be that Beth's 
story is a true one, and that her flesh- 
and-blood prototype was bidden to leave 
her husband's house. Or it may be 
that Sarah Grand for once deferred to 
Mrs. Grundy, who cannot be got to 
agree that a wife may leave her husband's 
roof for the same reason that a husband 
may turn her out. But the fact that 
Beth did not really desert her husband 
does not* prevent the question of her 
right to do so arising in the reader's 
mind. Nor can there be much doubt as 
to what the author's answer would be if 
she cared to give it. 

Two episodes stand out prominently 
in the book, one pathetic and the other 
humorous. The story of Beth's be- 
haviour as the good Samaritan to 
Arthur Brock, a fellow-loclger in Bohe- 
mia, comes as a pleasantly - painful sequel 
to the sordid details of her marital rela- 
tions with Daniel Maclure. The revelation 
it gives of Beth's real character relieves 

. us of any doubt as to her unselfishness, 
and shows that she could on occasion 
rise to heroism. The other episode, 
in which Mr. Alfred Cayley Pounce, an 
unspeakable person who calls himself 
a journalist— anyone can do that, as it 
is an open profession — figures, exhibits 
Sarah Grand in the light of a clever 
satirist. But is not the so-called 
• manoeuvre ' of Cayley Pounce a trifle 
too far-fetched ? It seems that he was 
suspected, in Daniel Maclure's choice 
diction, of having * poked out a fellow's 
eye with an umbrella ' under the following 
circumstances : 

An Awkward Slttiatlon. 

< He was talking to a girl in the street one 
nighty and got into a row with some roughs, 
and jabbed one in the ej» with hie umbrella^ 
aai the follow dM* Th» inqoiiy is now 



going on, and it's likely the coroner'« jury will 
brintr in a verdiot of manslaughter against 
Mr. Cayley Pounce. His defence is that he 
wasn't anywhere near that part of London on 
that particular night, and it's a oase of mis- 
taken identity ; but as he refuses to say where 
he was, and produces no evid«>nce by "wnj of 
an alibi, that story won't arail him much.' 

' What night was it ? ' said Beth. 

'On the 30th, just after midnight,' Dan 
read out of the paper. 

' iVhy, that was the night he insisted on 
esoortiog me home from the theatr«»/ Beta 
exclaimed. 'He did not leave the Kilroys' 
until four o'clock in the morning.' 

* Then why on earth doesn't he say to F ' 
Dan asked. 

' I can't imagine,' Beth said. 'I let him 
out myself ; eyerybody else had gone to bed. 
And I'm sure of the time, because I thought 
he was nerer going awa?, and I was tired ; 
and I looked at the clock and § aid, " It's four 
o'clock, and I must go to bed." ' 

Dan's face had darkened. ' Do you mean 
to say you were sitting up with him alone ? ' 
he demanded. 

'Tea, for my sins!' Beth answered in a 
tone of disgust. ' The Eilroys were out when 
I returned from the theatre, and did not come 
in till Tory late ; and they went straight up- 
stairs, supposing I had firone to bed. As a 
rule they come into the library first. So Mr. 
Cayley Pouoce was left on my hands.' 

' Then,* said Dan, pushing his plate away 
from him with a clatter, ' it is obvious why be 
is holding his tongue. He is determined not 
to compromise you.* .... 

' X should think if s a great deal more likely 
he's holding his tongue in order to (ret the 
credit of it,' Beth observed drily. 'It is a 
mere pose. He knows I shall have to come 
forward to clear him if he doesn't explain 
himself. I suppose I must go at once and 
»top the case ; but if it were not for his wife 
I declare I shonld hesitate. What is the form 
of procedure ? Ton will come with me, of 
course?' .... 

' You are determined to go P ' Dan de- 
manded angrily. 

' I must go,' she rejoined. 

' It is going to the devil then,' said Dan 
deliberately ; 'and I always said yon would. 
Bemember^ you don't return to this house! ' 

In the sequel Beth's evidence is not 
wanted, as the butler 'unwittingly 
frustrated his manoeuvre by going to 
the coroner's court himself and >olun- 
teering to give evidence.* 

Aii« Its SolatUn. 

He was accompanied by the footman who 
had beeh out with the carriage on the night 
in question, and the two together had no 
difficulty in proving an alibi. Thus, in an 
ordinary commonplace manner, what had 
promised to be the triumph of his life, the 
moment when he should stand confessed to 
the world a chivalrous gentleman, sacrificing 
himself to save a lady of pi epossessing appear- 
ance, was converted into another of the many 
failures of Mr. Alfred Cayley Pounce. This 
ended the case so far as he and Beth were 
conoembd; but with regard to Dan, Beth 
recognised that her position remained the 
same. There was no return for her from the 
step she had taken, and she would have to 
begin her life anew. 

We are left in some doubt as to what 
really happened. Did Oayley Pounce 
suborn a rough to say he had poked his 
eye out in order to create the %mpas$e 
which would necessitate, as he supposed, 
Beth's appearance to prove an ctUhi ? Or 
was he tba victim of aa entirely false 



charge ? In the latter case, is it 
to describe it as a manoeuvre or to bl 
him for his reticence as to his wl 
abouts at the time of the alleged 
We are. not concerned to defend 
Cayley Pounce, but if he were reaDypfl 
pared to risk a sentence of manslaugUi 
rather than compromise a lady, bevi 
not the unmitigated cad that Sarah Gni 
would have us think him. 

But there is no fault to find witb 
characterisation of. James Patten, 
stands forth as the meanest and mi 
contemptible peraon we remember to 
met with in fiction for a very long 
Something of the man's persoi 
comes out in the following con^ 
between Bedi and her great-aunt, 
although the extract is somei 
lengthy, it affords a fair specimen 
Santh Qrand's style. 



▲ wife's Bvtjr. 

like 



'Was your mamma like mins^ km 
Victoria ? ' she asked. 

Aunt Victoria bad just made a mistake i| 
her knittiog, and answered shortly: 'Ni 
chUd.' 

* When yon were all children/ Bethpainiat 
' did you play together ? ' 

'Not much,' Aunt Victoria anifreni 
grimly. | 

' Did you quarrel f ' 

'My dear child I what oould patracht: 
notion into jour head ? ' 

' What did yon do then P ' said Beth. ' Tot 
couldn't have been all the time learnini; to 
sit upright on a high-backed chair ; and 1 u& 
trying so hard to think what yoor home wii 
like. I wish you would tell me.' 

* It was not at all like yours,' AnntTioiom 
replied with emphasis. ' We were most csc^ 
fully brought up children. Our mother vu 
an admirable person. She lived by role. If 
one of her children was bom at night, it wu 
kept in the house until the morning, and tben 
sent out to nurse until it was two ysaii old. 
If it was born by day it was sent awsj it 
once.' 

' And didn't great-grandmamma ever go to 
see it?' 

' Yes, of oourse ; twice a year.* 

'I think,' said Beth, reflecting, ' I thoald 
like to keep my babiee at home. I ohonM 
want to put their little soft faces agsinit 
mine, and kiss them, you know.' , 

'Tour great-grandmamma did her datf. 
said Anot Victoria with grim approval. 'See 
never let any of us Icdl as you are doing nov, 
Beth. She made us all sit up, as I always do, 
and as I am always telling you todo; andtM 
consequence was our backs grew strong ud 
never ached/ 

' And were you happy P ' Beth said solemil/. 

Aunt Victoria gased at her vaguely. . • • 

'Mamma's back is always achinff/ ^ 
observed at last, returning to her work. 

' Yes, that is because she was not lo well 
brought up as we were/ Aunt Victoria re- 
joined. , 

'S^ says it is because she had such a lot o' 
children,' paid Beth. ' Did you ever have aoy 
children. Aunt Victoria F ' 

Miss Victoria Bench let her knitting f^ 
on her lap—' My— dear— child I ' she gMpod» 
holding up both her hands in horror. 

•Oh, I forgot,' said Beth. 'Onlymarriwi 
ladies have children. Servants have th^i 
though, sometimes before they tre msniefli 
Harriet says, and then they caU tbf»^ 
girls. Grandmamma wasn't as wise Mffpy 
grandmamma^ I suppose, but perhape gMB* 
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j^randmamma had a ^ood hosl^and. Grand- 
papa was an awful old rip, you knoir.' 

Aunt Victoria stared at her aghast. 

'He used to drink/ Beth proceeded, lower- 
ioff her roice, and glancing round mysteri- 
oosly as the old servants at Fairholm did 
when th^ discussed these things ; ' and 
grandmamma couldn't bear his ways or his 
langnage, and used to shut herself up in her 
own room more and more, and they nerer 
agreei, and at last she went quite mad, so the 
laying came true. Did you never hear the 
laying ? Why» you know her father's crest 
was a raven, and grandpapa's crest was a bee, 
and for generations the families had lived 
near each other and never been friends ; and 
it was said, if the blood of the bees and the 
rarenB were ever pot in the same bowl it 
wouldn't mingle. ... * That was a mean trick 
o! Uncle James's, but it was rather clever 
too; I should never have thought of it. I 
Bean with the fly, you know. When grand- 
papa died. Uncle James got his will and 
altered it, so that mamma mightn't have any 
money ; and he put a fly in grandpap%'B mouth, 
and swore that the will was signed by his 
hand while there was life in him.' 

' M7 dear child,' said Aunt Victoria^ sharply, 
who told you such a preposterous story ? ' 

'Oh, I heard it about the place,' Beth 
answered casually ; ' everybody knows it.' She 
took another needleful of thread, and sewed 
on steadily for a little, and Aunt Victoria kept 
glandng at her meanwhile, with a very puzzled 
expression. 

' But what I want to know is why did grand- 
mamma stay with grandpapa if he were, or 
was, such a very bad man ? ' Beth said, 
inddenly. 

'Because it vras her duty,' said Aunt 
Victoria. 

' And what was his duty ? ' 

* 1 think, Beth,' said the old lady, ' you have 
done sewing enough for this afternoon. Run 
OQt into the garden.' 

Beth knew that this was only an excuse not 
to answer her, but she folded her work up 
obediently, observing as she did soj however, 
with decision, ' If J ever have a bad husband 

I shall not stay with him, for I can't see what 
good comes of it.' 

'Yoor grandmamma had her children to 
think of,' said Aunt Victoria. 

'But what good did she do them?' Beth 
wanted to know. 'She devoted herself to 
Uncle James, but she didn't make much of a 
man of him ! And she had no influence what- 
ever with mamma. Mamma was her father's 
faTonrite, and he taught her to despise grand- 
mamma because she couldn't hunt, and 
shrieked if she saw things killed. I think 
that's silly myself, but it's better than being 
hard. Of course mamma is worth a dozen of 
Uncle James, but—' 

The Beth Booh is a mine of aphorisms 
and epigrams. Here are some: 

When a man nags,' he puts his whole heart 
into the effort ; a woman only nags, as a rule, 
t>ecau8e the heart has been taken out of her. 

No high-minded person was ever insincere, 
uid no fool was ever accurate. 

• • • . • 

There's a man called Buskin who writes 
very well, they say, and he learnt how to do 
it from reading the Bible. 

Why not read about Eugene Aram as well 
u about Barabbas P . . . Only, of course, 
Barabbas was a sacred sort of thief, and that 

II different 



Busy men take a sensible amount of rest 
and relaxation, of food and fresh air, and 
»Bske good speed ; but busy women look upon 
outdoor exercise as a luxury, talk about wast- 



ine time on meals, and toil on incessantly, 
yet with ever-diminishing strength, because 
they take no time to recoup ; therefore they 
recede rather than advance ; all the extra 
effort but makes up for leeway. 

If a new girl drank with her mouth full, 
ate audibly, took thingji from the end instead 
of the side of a spoon, or bit her bread instead 
of breaking it at dinner, she was set down aa 
nothing much at home, which meant that her 
people were socially of no importance, not to 
say common ; and if she were not perfectly 
frank and honest, or if she ever said coarse 
or indelicate things, she was spoken of con- 
temptuously as a dockyard girl, which meant 
one of low mind and objectionable manners, 
who was in a bad set at home and made her- 
self cheap after the manner of a garrison 
hack, the terms being nearly equivalent. 

When yon find a woman's diction at fault, 
never gird at her for want of intelligence, 
but at those in authority over her in her 
youth, who thought anything in the way of 
education good enough for a girl. Even the 
teachers at St. Catherine's, some of them, 
wrote in reply to invitations, ' I shall have 
much pleasure in accepting.' 

There is probably no more delightful, high- 
minded, charming-mannered, honourable and 
trustworthy woman in the world than a well- 
bred Englishwoman ; but, on the other hand, 
there can be nothing more vulgar-minded, 
coarse, and despicable than women of fashion 
tend to become. There is no meanness nor 
shibbiness, not to mention fraud, that they 
will not stoop to when it suits themselves, 
from tricking a tradesman and sweating a 
servant, to neglecting their children, deceiv- 
ing their husbands, and slandering their 
friends. They are sheep running hither and 
thither in servile imitation of each other, 
without an original thought amongst them ; 
the froth of society, with the naturid tendency 
of froth to rise to the surface and thence be 
swept aside; mere bubbles, that shine a 
moment and then burst. It is fashion that 
unsexes women and unmakes men. 

' Women who work for women in the present 
period of our progress— I mean the women 
who bring about the changes which benefit 
thetr sex — must resign themselves to martyr- 
dom. Only the martyr spirit will carry them 
through. ... I have worked for women 
these many years, and could I show you my 
heart, you would find it covered with scars — 
the scars of the wounds with which they 
reward me.' 

Forgive her her misery ! The world will 
forgive anything but that ; it tramples on the 
wretched as the herd turns on a wounded 
beast, not to put it out of its pain, but because 
the sight of suffering is an offence to it. 

The author's rapid portraiture of cha- 
racter is illustrate bj the following : 

By Way 9f Betnv Literary. 

'That kind of man spends most of his time 
in cultivating acquaintfmces,' said Mr. Kilroy. 
' When he hasn't birth, his pose is usually 
brains. But Pounce took a fair degree at the 
University. And he's not such a bad fellow, 
really. He's preoious, of course, and by way 
of being literary — that is to say, he is literary 
to the extent of having written some little 
things of no consequence, upon which be 
assumes the right to give his opinion, with 
appalling assurance, of the works of other 
people, which are of consequence. There is 
a perfect epidemic of that kind of assurance 
among the clever young men of the day, and 
ifs wrecking half of them. A man who begins 



by having no doubt of tho worth of his own 
opinion gets no further for want of room to 
move in.' 

We have quoted enough to show that 
there is good stuff in The Beth Book ; in- 
deed, we feel inclined to say — good stuff 
and to spare. Either the earlier part 
should have been immensely curtailed, or 
the latter part — all subsequent to Beth's 
marriage — should have been reserved for 
a second book. If it be objectod that, so 
divided, the story would have ended ab- 
ruptly, our answer is that it could hardly 
have ended more abruptly than it does. 
The reappearance, just at the close, of 
Arthur Brock seems to foreshadow a new 
and even more stormy chapter in Beth's 
life, and, as Sarah Grand has vouchsafed 
so much, she might have given us an ink- 
ling of the future. But perhaps she in- 
tends to deal with Beth's further adven- 
tures in another book. In conclusion, we 
cannot altogether pass over the presence 
in this story, or * study,' as Sarah 
Grand prefers to call it, of certain 
passages that strike us as unnecessary 
and unpleasant. We refer particularly 
to the brief colloquy between an Irish 
youth and a woman on p. 52, and a phrase 
here and there in other places that 
would have been better omitted or 
altered. They add realism to the 
narrative, no doubt, and are probably 
the things that would have been said, 
but they might have been left out with 
advantage in the book. 



A HYPNOTIC NOVEL.* 



I HAVE not read 'The Alien of the 
Family,' 'Her Own Avenger,' nor any 
other of Laurie Lansfeldt's books, but I 
cannot think that they were as good as 
her present volume. Unknown to Henelff 
or surely she would have made her mark 
much earlier. Unknown to Herself has 
its faults; the author's touch is not 
always quite sure, her knowledge of life, 
of common subjects, is occasionally at 
fault, but she can write a rattling good 
novel, containing plenty of excitement, 
and charming men and women; indeed, 
as for excitement, there is one por- 
tion of the book where for a hundred 
pages or more you cannot take your 
eyes off it for a moment, the events 
are moving so briskly. The plot is 
not at first glance very original, but it 
is handled with such skill that it becomes 
original; it hangs round a beautiful 
young girl named Kena Mansfield, whose 
prettmess and dainty charm of disposi- 
tion are brought home to the reader 
convincingly. She lives with her aunt, 
Mrs. Tresham, in an out-of-the-way 
village. It is a dull life ; Mrs. Tresham 
is a woman who has no heart, and there- 
fore loves to live in a false atmosphere of 
goodness. Poor Eena is brought up in 
the narrowest of Pharisaic households, 

• XJnknown to Herself. B j Lanrie Lansfeldt. (James 
Clarke and Co. Sf.) 
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but she h^s no means, and has never 
known a larger life, so endeavours to do 
her duty cheerfully in the grim state of 
life into which it pleased the novelist 
to call her. By-and-by the tempter 
enters the garden in the shape of 
Mrs. Tresham's cousin, Louis Grenville, 
who has already appeared in a prefatory 
chapter, boasting lus mesmeric powers 
to a certain Wilmot Darrell, a rich young 
squire. Bena is imcommonly pretty and 
has a sensitive temperament, which 
makes her exceedingly interesting. Louis 
honestly falls in love with her, but it is 
not reciprocated; in fact, she feels a 
strong repulsion for him, crossed by an 
unwilling acknowledgment to herself 
of a certain power in him which is 
almost irresistible. He tries to win her 
for his wife, and the girl is not at first 
conscious of the feelmg of repulsion. 
He is the first smart, good-looking man 
of the world she has come across, and she 
cannot help feeling a little flattered 
by his attention, and a good deal touched 
b^ his kindness, for her aunt is none too 
kind to her. But when he attempts to 
win her for his wife she resists strongly, 
and he is tempted to try and use nis 
mesmeric power over one who is mani- 
festly a hypnotic subject. 

To be brief, hehypnotisesher and makes 
her elope with him. Still imder the hyp- 
notic influence, she goes through the form 
of marriage with him at a registrar's — ^the 
registrar noticing her strange demeanour, 
but not feeling it incumbent upon him 
to protest as a clergyman would have 
done — and takes steamer for France. 
But the steamer collides, and she is 
brought back to England by the boat 
that rescues her, almost insensible. She 
spends a couple of days in a cottage 
in this state, and then makes her 
way back to her Pharisee au^it, who gives 
her a little money and turns her out of 
the house. She goes to London, is picked 
up in a fainting condition in the streets, 
and taken to a hospital, where, by good 
fortune, she occupies the next bed to a 
favourite servant sent there for an opera- 
tion by Wilmot Darrell and his mother. 
Lady Dorothy Trevanion. The servant 
quite respectfully conceives a warm 
^endship for the beautiful, deserted, 
helpless girl, and when Darrell and his 
mother come to ask after her and bring 
her flowers, requests them to give some 
of the flowers to her neighbour. This 
leads Darrell to notice what a beautiful 
creature Bena is; and learning her 
desertedness from his servant, he gets 
his cousin, Miss Vandeleur, to take her 
as a companion. Miss Yandeleur, one of 
those good souls who seek from their 
companion companionship and not 
service, is delighted with her. Far from 
allowing Bena to do a hand's turn for 
her during her convalescence, she makes 
a pet of her and waits on her with the 
devotion of a dog. Bena's beauty of 
person and disposition expand under 
these benign influences, and Wilmot, 



when he comes to see how she is getting 
on, gradually falls over head and ears in 
love with her. In process of time he 
asks her to marry him, and all would 
have gone merrily in the way of marriage 
bells if it had not been for a vague re- 
membrance of something awful. Of her 
marriage to Grenville under the influ- 
ence of hypnotism, and of the events which 
followed it while she was still \mder the 
hypnotic influence, Bena has not the slight- 
est recollection; she is merely oppressed by 
a sense of evil, which she does not wot 
of, having come in her life. She has it 
on her conscience to tell her fiance, and 
is subject to fits of depression and misery 
when she is with him which he does not 
understand, but which gradually melt 
under the influence of his caresses. 

Finally, just as she is on the eve of 
marrying, Louis Grenville is ushered 
in to her suddenly late one evening, and 
claims her as his wife, showing her the 
registrar's certificate as evidence. He 
has not been able to seek her out before 
because he was dangerously injured in 
the collision, and has only just recovered. 
Bena indignantly repudiates the idea of 
being his wife, and, calling a cab, dashes 
ofE to Darrell's chambers. Darrell is 
out, but fortunately has a discreet valet, 
who conducts her to his master's rooms 
unobserved, and fetches him. In a scene 
in which the girl's misery, and despera- 
tion, and great love for Darrell, and 
Darrell's unshakeable devotion to her are 
very well drawn, she makes a clean breast 
of all she knows to Darrell, who, after 
seeing her home, goes straight off to his 
step -father, Mr. Trevanion, who has 
married his mother when he was a child, 
and has always been like a real father to 
him. He seeks his advice, not only as a 
father, but as a well-known authority on 
hypnotism, a fact which had been empha- 
sized when, some time before, he had taken 
Grenville, who was an acquaintance of 
his, to call upon his parents. Mr. Trevan- 
ion and Grenville had on that occasion 
gone into the subject pretty deeply, and 
Darrell remembered the circumstance. 
He himself feels rather hopeless when he 
heard Bena's tale, but his stepfather's 
practised mind detects the hypnotic in- 
fluence at once, and before Darrell leaves 
that night he sees strong hopes of being 
able to upset the alleged marriage. In 
the interval four things present them- 
selves clearly as necessary ; firstly, that 
Mr. Trevanion should go with his step- 
son to Bena and hear her tale with his 
own ears, to judge how far the hypnotic 
influence seems to come in; secondly, 
that Darrell should seek a meeting with 
Granville face to face, which he does 
under a promise to Mr. Trevanion not 
to have recourse to personal violence; 
thirdly, that Bena should be removed 
at once to Lady Dorothy's care. Lady 
Dorothy, who, yoimg and exceedingly 
attractive for her years, being absolutely 
devoted to her son, and willing to aid to 
her utmost, though she thought when she 



first heard of the engagement that her 
boy with his great estates could have 
made a better match ; and fourthly, that 
Darrell and Trevanion should go dowi! 
and see the registrar, who celebrated 
the marriage, to find out what light Iw 
can throw on the subject. The registrar 
had noticed so much, though he did not 
feel entitled to interfere, because the 
woman showed no signs of appealing to 
him, that Mr. Trevanion felt that lui 
stepson had a very strong case. 

In due time the hypnotism cavn 
celbhre came off, and certainly the 
description of the trial, though posaiblj 
inaccurate in some details, is very power- 
fully and convincingly written. Thi« 
part of the book is extremely exciting. 
How it ends it is, perhaps, not fair to 
Laurie Lansf eldt to divulge. There are, 
as I have indicated, certain immaturities 
about the book, but there is no doubt that 
the author can tell an uncommonly good 
story, and tell it briskly and without 
verbiage. She also shows her power in 
another way, in describing the actual 
process of love-making. The comforting 
with kissing and caressing diiring the 
strain, whose prolongation is so admir- 
ably described, is done with great 
tenderness and skill. It is never maudlin, 
never indelicate ; in fact, it is very chann* 
ing love-making. 

DouaiiAS Sladek. 



MBS. STEEL'S NEW BOOK.* 



Two writers during the last decade liaT« 
brought India very close to us. It ifl 
hardly necessary to mention their names, 
for they are now household words. If 
one of those competitions that were so 
fashionable a short time ago were insti- 
tuted as to the respective popularity of 
Mrs. Steel and Mr. Kipling, it would be 
an even chance as to which of them 
would obtain [the greater number of 
votes. Mrs. Steel may be the superior in 
the single respect of a deeper insight into, 
and a closer acquaintance with, native 
life and customs; in style, in dramatio 
power and in range of vision the genius 
of Mr. Kipling is supreme over all the 
writers about India. We are not sure 
whether the output of Mrs. Steel in the 
matter of short stories dealing with 
India quite equals Mr. Kipling's, but with 
the present volume it cannot come far 
short. The prevailing trait in her case 
is pathos, and most of her stories are 
pitched in the minor key. The sorrows 
of India weigh heavily on Mrs. Steels 
souL She has intense pity for the women 
of India, whose lives are so different from 
those in the West. There is one stoiy m 
this volume, called * The Sorrowfnl Hour, 
which tells of the grievous burden im- 
posed on many a wife who in middle ag« 
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flew herself superseded in her husband's 
fifSeetkms bj a younger consort, under tbe 
role 0f limited polygamy still unhappily 
recognised. We can hardly imagine a 
household in a European country, except 
TvrkBjs where such a state of things 
wouM be tolerated. The natural accom- 
{MUiaients of jealousy, misery, and 
trage^ are unfolded to us with an un- 
emog hand. Such griefs a« tbese in- 
jnred wires endure give scope for the 
appearance of superstition in the guise 
of an old witch. She comes quite natur- 
ally into the story. 

Tbe book takes its title from the 
second of the nineteen tales. The hero of 
h ^e Permanent Way is no one more 
important than an old ascetic, known in 
India as a hairagi, or jogi, or gosain, or 
tantryasi. This human * bronze image ' 
bad taken up a position and held it for 
ten years, after the manner of his kind, 
and might have been there till he died a 
natursd death but for the fact that the 
spot was wanted for the permanent way 
of a railway. When they were aligning 
the section, the surveyors stuck a little 
red flag in the ground close to the small 
of Iris back, and went on their way re- 
joicing. A week later they returned and 
found the flag had shifted its position 
some three feet or so to the right. The 
E. E. in charge of the party had to go 
OTer the ground again, and found that 
the line came exactly over the * thin 
man.* His deputy in his absence tol^d 
the native assistants to let the hairagi do 
duty as a survey mark, for he ' knew that 
once a man of that sort fixes on a place 
to gain immortality by penance he sticks 
to it till the mortality at any rate comes 
to an end.* A year afterwards a con- 
struction party came along with an over- 
seer called Craddock, * a big yellow- 
headed Saxon who couldn't keep off the 
drink, and who had in consequence been 
going down steadily for years.* 

The Bronse Imairc. 

Well, we catne right on th« thin one again, 
plump n. tbe very middle of the permanent 
way. We dug round him and levelled up to 
i\^ ler Boo^e time, and then one day Crad- 
dock gave a nod at me and walked over to 
where that image squatted staring into space. 
I cin see the two now, Craddock inhis navvy's 
dress, his blue eyes keen yet kind in the red 
face shaded by the dirty pith hat, and. the 
Ihm inan without a rag of any sort to hide 
his bronze luiatomy. 

'Look here, sonny,' said Craddock, stooping 
Of«r the other, ' you're in the way—in the 
permaaent way.' 

Then he just lifted him right up, gently, 
aa it he had been a child, and set him down 
ftbottt four feet to the left. It was to be a 
aietre gauge, so that was enough for safety. 
There he sat after we had propped him up 
again with his hyraga or cleft stiok under the 
left arm, as if he were quite satisfied with 
the change. But next day he was in the old 
place. It was no use arguing with him. The 
tnily thing to be done was to move him out of 
ths way when we wanted it. Of course, when 
the earthwork was ^nished there was the 
plate-laying and ballasting and what not to 
•e done, so it came to be part of the big 



Saxon's regular business to say in his Oxford- 
shire drawl — *Sonny,!yo're in the waiy — ^in the 
permanent waiy.' 

Craddock, it must be mentioned, was in a 
peculiarly sober, virtuous mood, owing, no 
doubt, to the desolation of the desert; in 
which, by the way, I found him quite a god- 
send aa a cojnpanion, for when he was on the 
talk the quaintnecs of bis ideas was infinitely 
amusing, and his knowledge. of the natives, 
picked up as a loafer in many a bazaar and 
serai, was surprisingly wide, if appallingly 
inaccurate. 

' There is something, savin' yo're presence, 
sir, blamed wrong in the whole blamed 
business,' he said to me, with a mild remon- 
strance in his blue eyes, one evening after he 
had removed the obstruction to progress. 
' That pore feUar, sir, 'e*s a meditatin' on 
tbe word Horn — Hommi-puddenhome it is, sir, 
I've been told— an' doin' 'is little level to 
make the splritooal man subdoo 'is fieshly 
hinstinckts. And I, Nathaniel James Crad- 
dock, so called in Holy Baptism, I do assure 
you, a-eatin' and a-drinkin' 'earty, catches 
'im right up like a babby, and sets 'im on 
one side, as if I was born to it. And so I will 
— an' willin' too — so as to keep 'im from 
'arm's way; for 'eathin or Christian, sir, 'e's 
an eggsample to the spiritool part of me, 
which, savin' your presence, sir, is most ways 
drii^k.' 

Poor Craddock ! He went on the spree 
hopelessly the day after we returned to civi- 
lisation, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I succeeded iu getting him a trial 
as driver to the material train which com- 
menced running up and down the section. 
The first time I went with it on business I 
had an inspection-carriage tacked on behind 
the truck-loads of coolies and ballast, so that 
I could not make out why on earth we let 
loose a danger whistle and slowed down to 
full stop in the very middle of the desert^ 
until I jumped down and ran forward. Even 
then I was only in time to see Craddock 
coming back to his engine with a redder face 
than ever. 

' It's only old Meditations, sir,' he said 
apologetically, as I climbed in beside him. 
* It don't take a minute ; no longer nor a cow, 
and them's in the reg'lations. You see, air, 
I wouldn't 'ave 'arm come to the pore sool 
afore 'is spiritooal nater 'ad the straight tip 
hoS^m. Neither would none on us, sir, coolie 
nor driver, sir on the section. We all likes 
old Hommipuddenhonte ; he sticks to it so 
stiddy, tiiat's where it is.' 

' Do you mean to say that yon always have 
to get out and lift him off the line P ' I asked, 
wondering rather at the patience required 
for the task. 

' That's so, sir,' he replied slowly, in the 
same apologetic tones. * It don't take no 
time, you see^ sir, that'e where it is* Fr'ape 
you may 'ave thought like as I did fint 
time, that 'e'd save 'is bacon when the en- 
gine come along. Lordy ! the cold sweat 
broke out on me that time. I brought 'er up, 
sir, with the buffers at the back of 'is 'ed like 
them thin(|[8 the photographers jiminy yoa 
straight with. But 'e ain't that sort, ain't 
Meditations.' Here Craddock asked leave to 
light his pipe, and in the interval I looked 
ahead along the narrowing red ribbon with 
ita tinsel edge, thinking how odd it must 
have been to see it barred by that bronze 
image. 

In tbe end, as tbe reader bas doubt- 
less suspected, ' Meditations ' is run orer 
one nigbt wben Craddock has given waj 
to drink. There is not much here in the 
way of plot, it must be admitted ; but 
the interest of the story lies in Orad- 
dock's humorous description of what he 



conceives to be the religious distinctiona 
of the natives. Here is a specimen >— 

I Inelliica to 'imv«r.' 

' And which belief do you incline to f ^ I 
asked , for the sake of prolonging the conver- 
sation* 

He drew his rough hand over his eoMt- 
coloured beard, and quite a grave look caaa 
to the blue eyes. ' I inclines to Shiver,* h»9aSd 
decisively, 'and I'll tell you why^ air. 
Shiver's bloody ; but 'e's dead on death. Thej 
calls ^m the Destroyer. 'E don't care a 
damn for the body ; 'e's all for the spiritotel 
nater, like old Meditations there. Noir 
Wishnyou Lucksmi an' that lot is the Pre- 
servers. They eats an' drinks 'earty, like me. 
So it stands to reason, sir, don't it ? that 
'e's a Shiver, and I'm a Wishnyou LttehwmL* 
He stood up under pretence of giving a wipe 
round a valve with the oily rag he held, and 
looked out to the horizon where the sun was 
setting, like a huge red signal right on the 
narrowing line. 'So,' he went on after a 
pause, 'thaf s why I wouldn^ 'av6 'arm conie 
to old Meditations. 'E's a Shiver, Fm a 
Wishnyin^ Luelcsmi, That's what J anu' 

In 'ShuVr&t'— which is Mrs. SteeJs 
way of spelling Shab-i-barit — ^we are 
introduced to an old Mohammedap 
church bearer, the church being estab- 
lished in an old Mohammedan ^mb, of 
which this man's ancestors had been the 
custodians. Been Mahomed (we adopt 
Mrs. Steel's spelling) is waiting to take 
his revenge on the white usurpers of his 
saints' tomb. The Mutiny takes plac^, 
and he gets his opiK>rtimity. After 
steeping £ffi sword in liie blood of many 
sahibs, he goes into the tomb and im- 
provises the worship prescribed for the 
Shab-i-bar&t, the night when the souls of 
the dead are permitted to visit the 
ancestral home. While he is so occupied 
a little English child toddles into the 
place. He reminds the old man of 
* Bahmut,' his dead grandson, whom he 
had lost by an accident — ^the child had 
been run over by an Englishman's car* 
riage. Deen Mohamed has a sudden fit 
of tenderness, saves the child from a 
murderous brute who is following it, 
and takes it away towards the English 
lines, ikefte to deliver it up to its own 
people. Just as he arrives, after a 
tedious journey, dodging his fellow 
rebels all the way, he is ca&ed to a halt 
and challenged in the cursed foreign 
tongue. He fails to give the proper pass- 
word, but shouts instead, ' AU^ Ahbar 
wa Mahomed rusooV He is of course 
shot down, but the child is found unin- 
jured, and the Tommies, who had' nickel 
the ole beast,' as they said, wondered 
'wot'e were agoin' to do with it.' 

' On the. Second Stoiy ' is a purely 
native sto^ connected with the worship 
of K&li. It deveiiy shows the influence 
of Western culture in sapping Eastern 
superstition. It is im^ssible to give 
details of all these stones, but we ca& 
heartily recommend them as full of the 
deepe0t interest, both as fiction and as 
conveyinff dear ideas regarding native 
ways. &ere are occasional flashes of 
humour. 
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BT VIOLET HUNT. 

If 188 YiOLET HmfT has put her new 
■totj into the mouth of Ladj Darcie's 
compEmion, who, be it said at once, 
acquits herself admirably, save that she 
skips from past to present tenses in a 
manner not to be praised. With this 
sentence ends all criticism of a hostile 
sort, since it would show an unthankful 
spirit in us were we to reward Miss 
Hunt for her originality and vigorous 
recital bj stopping to haggle over minor 
Idemishes. The appearance of TJnhist, 
Unkind, supplies us with an opportunity 
for a certain amount of rejoicing, because 
we think we detect in this latest work 
from Miss Hunt's pen a decided advance 
upon its forerunner, good as most of the 
tales in • The Way of Marriage ' were. 
One of the chief attractions in the novel 
now under notice is the contrast between 
the characters of Lady Darcie and Sibella 
. Drake, and it must be granted that the 
author has managed to derive every 
particle of profit from the natural war- 
fare of these opposite natures. Her 
novel is a book about two women. 
Nothing else matters. Indeed, as we 
hastened through these chapters, 
fall of anxiety to be acquainted 
with the doom of each rival, 
there were moments when we wished all 
the delaying personages of the story at 
Jericho. Lady Darcie was a spoilt and 
pretty woman married to a man whom 
she loved as much as she possibly could. 
Her husband often provedhimself chained 
to. the demon of jealousy, yet, though 
she feared his outbursts, she could not 
refrain from provoking him to madness. 
She dreaded the precipice, and yet she 
drew nigher and nigher to its edge, 
urged on by the imp who was her 
famili4«r. At last her bright follies en- 
xa^fed her husband to such a decree that 
he cculd scarce refrain from laymg mur- 
derous hands upon the woman he loved. 
Greatly frightened, though not wholly 
sobered, she fled to her cousin's house, 
where she at once set herself to make 
Sibella's heart bleed by coming between 
her and the man whom she worshipped 
^with every a^m of her being. This 
action was the seed of an awful tragedy. 
We shall not displease Miss Violet Hunt 
by acting ihe pait of the loquacious 
middleman between herself and the 
public. She shall display the wares and 
make all the effect. Unkistf Unkind de- 
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serves to have a place among the favourite 
novels of the year, and we hope merit will 
be followed by a fitting reward. 

BY STANLEY V. MAKOWES. 

In Cecilia Mr. Stanley Makower proves 
himself a good craftsman and an acute 
observer of the men and women pre- 
sented in his pages. We have nothing 
but compliments to bestow upon his 
telling portrait of Cecilia Davenport 
Bayner. Indeed, she would stand to 
his credit as a perfect example of the art 
of transferring a human being to fools- 
cap were it not for the fact that the 
author is concerned to report too fre- 
quently upon her powers of laughter. We 
feel i|ure Cecilia was clever enough to 
be less immoderate. The fault lies with 
the historian. Ceciha was superbly 
beautiful, but her face was not her sole 
fortune. She could sing and play 
brilliantly enough to become famous 
at home and abroad. These things were 
in her favour, of course; and Cecilia 
would have enjoyed life thoroughly had 
she not known that her beauty was to 
serve as the bait for hooking a wealthy 
husband. Gold was the chief idol in her 
mother's social creed, and from the 
moment when Cecilia was old enough to 
imderstand how bountifully nch men 
would pay for a woman's loveli- 
ness, she was unceasingly urged to 
believe her destiny iiothing more 
noble than to pursue money-bags. 
So Cecilia travelled from one fashionable 
resort to another, intent upon effecting 
the capture. E«ally and truly, her heart 
was not in this ignoble game; but she 
was kept to her task by a mother who 
was strong in nothing beside her deter- 
mination to secure a gilded son-in-law. 
^fter nearly falling a victim to an adven- 
turer, whose fortune was about as sub- 
stantial as a castle in the air, Cecilia 
succeeded in pleasing her mother, though 
at a big cost to herself, for Albert Stem 
was an Israelite in whom racial charac- 
teristics were very strongly marked. At 
first Cecilia, who had heard much from 
Mrs. Eayner about the folly of looking 
at matrimony in any but a business light, 
thought she would be able to bear her 
uncongenial surroundings. She tried to 
endure, and for a year she managed to 
live with Albert, though she not infre- 
quently gave him what is called the 
rough side of her tongue. Albert cuts 
a pathetic figure in the story, and it is 
impossible to withhold from him a 
generous share of sympathy, especially 
when we read how he sprawled on the 
floor playing with his boy. The end of 
the story we leave for Mr. Makower to 
tell in his own excellent fashion. We 
must not .conclude this notice without 
remarking upon the clarity and ease of 
the author's prose. 



elusion after making our way through 
Max. In the course of our pilgrimage we 
have met with so many proofs of unripe- 
ness and inexperience, that it has ben 
impossible to resist a belief to the effect 
that the author has now for the fint 
time joined the ranks of those who, let 
us hope, find profit and pleasure in ^ 
exercise of their talents for turning oat 
fiction. But although Mr. Croskey hag 
himself supplied us with a large number 
of pegs upon which to hang disapproba- 
tion, it must be granted that he hM alio 
given plentiful proof of abilities wUdi 
as yet are, so to speak, in the bud. We 
may go further, and praise with hearti- 
ness certain parts of the author's per- 
formance, though excellent acoompliih- 
ment is not nearly so abundant as the 
promise of better things to come in the 
days when Mr. Croskey shall hare 
mastereda dozen or so of literary lesaoni. 
In particular, we may press upon him the 
necessity of keeping a story within proper 
bounds. He has allowed Max to stnggle ; 
it is far too long. Moreover, Mr. 
Croskey unfortunately shows what is 
something more than an inclination io 
desert simple and direct English for the 
unworthy sake of expressing himsdf in 
an odd, or tortured, or foreign fashion. 
These pranks only cause the r^ obserrer 
to laugh gently, as at a wilful child. 
Again, we note with disapproTal the 
appearance of useless gibes, some of 
wluch cannot fail to hurt the feelings of 
the men and women whom the author 
wishes to become his customers. Such 
unwisdom is too obvious to need farther 
comment. Mr. Julian Croskey maj 
possibly think that we have approached 
Max in a cantankerous mood. Not at 
all. Were we uninterested by his per- 
formance and unmoved by his promise 
we should content ourselves with a lees 
intimate comment upon his novel It ii 
because we think we detect in this book— 
this dreadful record of the gradual M 
of a man into moral destruction— the 
germ of more valuable work that we haie 
stopped to point out a few of its weak- 
nesses. The drawing of the character! is 
often crude in the extreme, as well as 
false to human nature. 



BT JTJLIAir CSOSEBT. 

Mr. Julian Croskey is, we suppose, a 
new writer. We have come to this con- 



BT ABTRXTB MOSBISOK. 

That portion of the reading , 
which laughs to scorn the claims of those 
who preach the creed of literature for the 
sake of literature, take very kindly to the 
sort of fiction contained in Mr. Arthur 
Morrison's The Dorrington Deed-Box^ 
They love to gobble up a series of stories 
devoted to the wicked ingenuities of 
some rascal or other, or else to follow 
with avidity the almost preternatural 
cunning of a Sherlock Hohnes era 
Martin Hewitt. To them, split infini- 
tives and the many other indegaiww* 
which exasperate the purist are as un- 
important as tails to guinea-pigB> ^ 
we may be quite sure that t^ey do not 
discriminate between composition which 
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)B good and composition which is bad. 
On die whole, Mr. Arthur Morrison tells 
^m tales in capital fashion, mingling 
plentj of incidents with a style as easj 
18 it is correct. Occasionallj, however, 
h i» gnilty of indefensible solecisms, as 
wben he writes, 'Since I was sixteen 
jean of age mj whole time has been 
engrossed in drawing and painting.' We 
do not believe that Mr. Morrison has 
»aj authority for talking of time 
bang engrossed in this, that, or the 
other pursuit. Again, 'glared vari- 
oTuly' (the phrase is used of a man 
who 8quinted5 is a very ugly jingle. 
We need not stop to confront the 
author with a list of imperfections, 
especially since he has made an hour pass 
smltlj and pleasantly by means of his 
skill m arranging stratagems and sur- 
piiies for our amusement, but we cannot 
refrain from entering a protest against 
the carelessness of which the author has 
been guilty in not even remembering the 
right name of certain of his characters. 
The Kime persons figure as ' the Crof t- 
ings' and ' the Croftons.' Mr. Morrison- 
has long enjoyed a reputation for inven- 
tifeness, and he stands next, we think, 
to Mr. Conan Boyle in the affections of 
the average schoolboy as a producer of 
mjsteries. The Dorrington Deed-Box is 
a book which will widen his circle of 
triends. Fathers who wish to buy their 
Bona a book at Christmas will do well to 
remember this set of lively and ingenious 
itories. 



will certainly help the author to acquire 
a more flowing method of composition. 
The tale opens with a brawl in a tavern ; 
the date is the year 1697, the place 
Ennisbragh in Ireland. In this scene 
we make acquaintance with the hero of 
the story, and almost immediately become 
convinced that he is a worthy gentle- 
man to follow through perils and aches 
and aspirations. Whenever we have the 
luck to fall in with a novel as vigorous 
as it is charming, we think it our duty 
neither to defraud the writer nor the 
reader by making public the main points 
of his plot, for l^ revealing too much 
we both lessen the number of the author's 
customers and take the edge off every 
reader's pleasure. Since we ourselves 
have derived no mean share of enter- 
tainment from these chapters, what with 
the clash of weapons, the interchange of 
kisses, the beauty and faithfulness of the 
heroine, and a score of other matters, we 
think it well to be discreet in so far as 
Mr. Hooper's inventiveness is concerned. 
In conclusion, we may express a hope 
that he will soon come forward again to 
interest and amuse us. 



BY I. HOOFEB. 

The chief device followed by the author 
in the making of 2%e Singer ofMarley is 
one which has had a great degree of 
popdarity among writers of fiction, 
from which we may infer that they have 
perceived in the public a particular liking 
for the method employed. This is 
nothing more nor less than the steady 
oppression of the hero from the opening 
of the tale till its final chapter, when all 
the fictive clouds are rolled away, the 
scarred and chastened example of a mar- 
veUous constitution takes to his arms the 
girl of his choice, and joy settles down 
upon him with as much determination as 
1^ formerly been evinced by sorrow. 
It is customary, for the sake of contrast, 
in the early stages of this class of story 
to teach the hero the taste of bliss, an^ 
then to cheat his palate for several hun- 
dreds of pages; and the writer of the 
noTel now in question luts not departed 
f^tn so much of mercy. But though 
the general plan of The Singer of Marley 
18 one which is very famiUar to us, it 
inust be granted that in its details the 
^ritw has displayed plenty of in- 
genuity, enough, in fact, to urge us in 
the direction of praise. When we have 
remarked upon the somewhat para- 
graphic style in which the book is 
yritten, we have done with everything 
*tt the u^ture of complaiut. Experiwoe 



BT AHNIB E. H0LD8W0BTH. 

Those whose good fortune it has been 
to read 'Joanna Traill, Spinster' and 
•The Years That the Locust Hath 
Eaten,' will not delay to gain a close 
acquaintance with the chi^acters and 
happenings which go to make up Annie 
Holdsworth's new novel, The Ood$ Arrive, 
for by remembering past benefits they 
are able to imagine the quality of this 
fresh arrival tfnless we are greatly in 
error, they will not be disappointed. 
Once more this talented writer and 
genuine observer of human nature has 
given us a book which is full of valuable 
and attractive qualities. It deals with 
realities ; it makes us think. We walk 
close beside Katharine Fleming, watching 
her, jealous of aught that tears her tender 
heart, desiring her entry into peace. 
Whether she be engaged in advocating 
the people's side of the labour question, 
or in milking the cows at the farm 
where she was bom, we want to be in her 
company. It is not often that we can speak 
so emphatically in favour of a heroine be- 
longing to modem fiction, for we are either 
asked to consider maids in whose mouths 
butter would not melt, or else horrid 
girls who bristle with offences against 
manners and decency. But the author 
of this novel has drawn for us a flesh- 
and-blood heroine, with all her imperfec- 
tions and excellences, her tears, her 
tempers, her fits of courage and despair 
thick upon her. Very cleverly presented, 
too, is the character of Franklin, though 
the same amount of care has not been 
lavished upon him which has been 
expended on the portrait of Katharine. 
Franklin suffered from not being able to 
discover his own true proportions; he 
was an elegant egotist. During her life 



as a journalist in London, Katharine saw 
a great deal of Franklin, and it was not 
long before all her heart went out to him. 
When at last he thoroughly understood 
how dear he was to her, he made a 
bungle of his great chance, till, by reason 
of his dallying, he lost the blessing of 
Katharine's love. Sight was lent her, 
and she was enabled to look far ahead. 
She perceived that for too long she had 
bowed the knee to half- gods, among which 
Franklin and self -gratification had pro- 
minent places. Then the gods — ^the 
authentic and large deities — arrived. All 
this, and much beside, is told in this 
delightful book, and told in such a 
delightful manner that as a conBe<]^uence 
we feel ourselves to be very deeply m the 
author's debt. 



BT XBS. BOBEBT J0CBI.TN. 

It strikes us as being unfortunate 
th^t the component parts of Only a Love 
Story are so lamiliar to readers of novels. 
Apparently, Mrs. Bobert Jocelyn was in 
such a hurry to complete this story that 
she has had no time to go in search of 
originality, a quality which is far to seek 
in these chapters. The difficulty of 
supplying us with fresh episodes in- 
creases, we know well, every oay, but, as 
we believe Mrs. Jocelyn to be capable of 
invention, we do not hesitate to grumble 
a little at the trite material here used as 
a means of interesting us. The heroine 
of Only a Love Story is a lovely girl 
of seventeen summers, the daughter of 
an Irish peer, the darling of the neigh- 
bourhood. After expatiating for a short 
time upon the graces of this beautiful 
creature, Mrs. Jocelyn shows us with 
what ease, albeit quite unconsciously, she 
draws men to her side and devastates the 
circles of admirers so laboriously ac- 
quired by other ladies. Then there 
comes upon the scene an upright, not- 
able, handsome, bronzed soldier of forty- 
three years of age. We know him 
well, and we mow exactly what 
he will say and do, for we have 
studied him and his ways in hundreds 
of novels. Captain Merton Eaddiffe 
does not disappoint our expectations. He 
does not waste any time before desiring 
to pick the Irish rosebud ; he deplores 
his age; he gets an impression that 
Veronia means to marry a cousin ; and 
at last he leaves Lord Brackforth's castle 
with an aching heart. Then Yeronia 
begins to lose flesh ; the family physician 
suggests change of air, and veronia 
goes forthwith to spend a few weeks with 
friends in Mudshire, wherever that 
apocryphal coimty may be situated. 
Once in Mudshire, her unwilling con- 
quest of eligible men continues ; but we 
are never for a moment anxious about 
the chances of Captain Merton Badcliffe^ 
the brave and bronzed possessor of th^ 
Victoria Cross. The elderly military 
men of fiction have a knack of rattling 
up at the finish and winning hands down. 
We Ipiow tbem from cap to ppuri wd 
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know, too, how wonderfully successful 
they are in snatching sweet maids of 
seventeen from under the eyes of up- 
standing, hard-riding, and comely ber- 
serkers of twenty-five. 

BT 8C0TT OBAHAJK. 

There are several reasons why The 
8hotoman*B Daughter may be recom- 
mended to confirmed readers of novels as 
a pleasant means of chaining away a 
wet afternoon or evening. In the first 
place, Mr, Scott Graham has manufac- 
tured a plot in which the twists and 
turns of fortune succeed one another 
with the requisite swiftness. Secondly, 
he has made his efiEect without ramming 
horror after horror down our throats; 
in fact, nothing more alarming than a 
bad tumble from a horse is aUowed to 
stand in these chapters. Thirdly, three 
ot four of the characters have been drawn 
with a firm and skilful hand, so much so 
that we can sincerely compliment the 
author upon his success in making them 
live upon the page. Finally, it is really 
necessary not to end this list of merit 
without calling attention to Mr. Scott 
Graham's frequent felicities of diction. 
From time to time — and not at long in- 
tervals — a conscientious and understand- 
ing reader will come upon a delightful 
phrase* or a touch of humour, or 
a happy piece of descriptive writing, 
each of which will help him to 
ieel very much at home in the 
author's company. Piers and Stanley 
Luttrell were two afEectionate brothers. 
One day Stanley sustained a fatal fall 
while out riding with Piers. In his 
dying moments he confided to his brother 
the fact that he was married. When at 
Oxford he had got in a muddle, and, 
rather than prove himself a rascal, had 
4one his utmost to please the girl and 
save his son from the stain of illegitimacy. 
This information Piers kept to himself, 
for he was head over heels in love with a 
young French beauty, whose parents 
required a son-in-law with a long purse. 
At the expense of his honour, then. 
Piers won Marcelline, and entered upon 
married life, only to discover that his 
wife, though fair to outward view, was 
Worldly and heartless to the last degree. 
Tear siter year he paid a big price for 
his deceit in the shape of shattered 
illusions, domestic miseries, and the 
pangs of conscience. At last his life and 
that of the true owner of the Luttrell 
property come dose together. We watch 
with sympathy the love and labour of 
Stanley's son, and when his big battle 
against poverty has been fought to a 
triumphant issue, we clap our hands 
}ieartily, wishing him joy in the com- 
panionship of his young wife. The Show- 
marCs Daughter is a very wholesome and 
{^pable piece of fiction. 

BT BBH MABXiAS. 

\ It is not without hesitation that one 
tentipres to dass Brer if oWoi among new 



novels instead of among juvenile litera- 
ture. Theiilustrations,byMr.MarkZang- 
will, seem to proclaim its destiny as a 
boy's book. Yet, notwithstanding the 
introduction of expository conversations 
that awaken memories of Mrs. Mark- 
ham's History, the narrator of the adven- 
tures of Brer if or^oZ talks so persistently 
over the head of the unfortunate ' Sonny,' 
apparently the sole auditor, that one is 
apt to suspect him of pandering to the 
intellectuality of the parent or governess 
rather than of considering the tastes and 
requirements of the average child. The 
story of Brer Mortal appears to be an 
allegorical history of the evolution of a 
human soul ' moving about in worlds not 
realised,' and attacked by the votaries of 
theories, movements and * isms ' of which 
he knows nothing in advance. The hard 
beset adventurer has, however, decided 
views on one or two points. He wants to 
get to * There ' and to find 'Him.' It 
will thus be seen that mysticism and 
transcendentalism enter largely into this 
parable addressed to the precocious child 
of the I^ew World. The abundant use 
of the trans- Atlantic vernacular helps 
further to individualise this curious 
fable, which for the philosophic and 
speculative reader is certainly not with- 
out interest. But whether the normal 
British child would regard it with the 
dutiful veneration shown by the ex- 
emplary Sonny> or would ruthlessly 
stigmatise it as ' rot,' this reviewer is not 
prepared to say. 

Cousin Pons is one of Balzac's half- 
dozen of masterpieces. The old broken 
down composer who develops a passion 
for hric-a-hrac, and his crony who plays 
the piano like a Chopin, but is as simple 
as an infant and as poor as a church 
mouse, captivate the reader. There is 
the usual choice assortment of rascal- 
dom, but the story has not the persistent 
sordldness that makes some of its com- 
panions so depressing. 



*THB POTTBB'S WHEEL.** 

Otib friend ' Ian Maclaren ' here gives us 
of his fine gold purified in the fire. The 
Potter's Wheel is the name of the first of 
nearly a dozen papers, all more or less 
closely concerned with the strange shapes 
which the 'clay' assumes under the 
Potter's hand. Br. Watson's philosophy 
of life is no product of the lamplight, 
but springs from a heart in touch with 
actualities. * Optimist * and * pessimist * 
when unqualified rarely cover much pro- 
fundity either of thought or experience. 
There is a true and deep Christian 
optimism just as there is a reverent 
Christian agnosticism. In this book we 
find a robust and, because robust, a 
tender handling of the real perplexities 
of life that put the touchstone to a man's 
faith in God. Where all is so excellent 



• Tba Potter's Wheel. Bj Boy. Jolm WMton. J>J>* 
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and wi^al so stimulating and sugt^estiTt- 
it is difficult to choose, Periiaps ths 
best paper is ib»Jb on ' The ProbW cf- 
Personal Suffering.' From it we take 
the only extracts for which we can mftb 
room. This is the only paner, so fiur ai 
we have observed, that nas alresij 
appeared elsewhere. 

The Be«ii««cii ApMae* 

It is a dark dispensation of Provideacctbat 
a tender and f^enUe woman, a wife and mothtr, 
should be nailed^ as it were, to a ccom for im 
years ; but when you torn from this msr^ 
to her booaehold there is liffht. Her hiubaiMl 
quite a commonplace man onoe, has been it- 
deemed from coarseness of soul, and hi 
attained to the knowledice of tiie deip 
mysteries of life; her sons have sseapsd 1^ 
unconscious selfishness of youth, and hsn 
learned the habit of chivalrous serrioe; hu 
daughters haye been deepened in characteriad 
have been lifted from a hundred petty fooHih- 
nesses by the sight of that martyrdon. 
Keighboaring houMholds have not snfend, 
80 they are counted fortunate} neither bsf« 
they such delicate sensibility, such spiritual 
insight* such ingenuity of sacriflcej such «a 
atmosphere of love, such a depth of pesoe. 
For the cross has been set up in this hoose- 
hold, and they have lived under itr life-fn^viBf 
shadow^ 

It IB the just tribute of experience tea 
class not always judged by am erei 
balance that finds utterance in Dr 
Watson's portrait of 

Til* «•#« PhyslelMi. 

Among -the various calUngs there is ooi 
wfaioh seems to confer a singular elevstioa 
and winsomeness of oharacter. Its aeadban 
have a firmer hold on the love of thejpeopl*, 
than any other bc|dy of men, and they bare 
won their just and enviable esteem by a 
habit of unparalleled self-sacrifloe. No out 
serves his fellows at greater cost to himaelt 
or with more absolute disregard of himaelf, 
tlum a physician. If any one. indeed, bu 
fulfilled the Sermon on the Mount, and 
exhibited the very spirit of Christ in actioo, 
it is this man. Tet how few have been kii 
religious privileges, who is largely cat of 
from the Word and Sacrament^ who labcan 
while others worship, and is apt to be beael 
by various trials of faith ? Is it not evident 
that he must enjoy some powerful oompeBia- 
tions and some influenoe atone to hha for 
what sanctifies others and he has lost P Asd 
is it not certain that this fine influence mui 
be the contact with suffering from day to dafi 
till under the necessary composure of bii 
manner and his natural repudiation of senti- 
ment his heart has been shaped to pityasd 
his will to servioeP They who seive nn- 
oeasingly before the altar of suffering rscaH 
their reward. 

Tet one short quotation more—* 
truncated passage. 

Tke DlaSrllMitea Cap. 

Ko one imagined that through the myitwy 
of the Lord's Passion so great a blessing wai 
to come on all ages, for none had entered inw 
the secret of suffering. To-day we »" PJJ 
plexed by the Passion, not now concenbpatea 
like a bitter essence in the Cup of a Jhnta 
Person, but distributed in the earthly veisait 
of ordinsjry people. 

We purposely forbear to quote fn rth ^ 
The suggestion with which this exW» 
closes is enough. Dr. Watson's book tf 
a message for sore hearts— sore inth m 
facts of life that may yet ^^^ »• 
KiBg's Wghwe^/ 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & OOMPANY'S 



NEW BOOKS. 



PAST I. NOW BBAOT. 

The LIFE of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

Ilkittrated by. aver 500 Pictures (380 Water-Colour Drawings 
and 160 Pen-and^lnk Sketches.) 

By JAMES TISSOT. 

ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated bj Special Permlasion to the Bight Hon. 
W. S. QladitoiiA. 2 rola. of abool 800 paget each, printed on the beet paper, large 
imperial 4to, 500 lUustratioQa, cloth, £12 128. net ; leather, £13 Uta. net. AiMO the 
Two Book! in Six Parts each, altogether 12 Monthi? Parte, £1 la. each net. 

Sabeoriptions can only be taken for the Complete Work. 

Tkt Leedt Hercury saje of Part 1. 1— • The work in ite completed form promieei 
tobe ooe of the meet womptnoue gifUbooka erer prodnced in this coantry.* 

THREE NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL 

AT ALL BOOK8ELLEBS'. 

THE PIONEERS OF THE KLONDYKE: 

Being an Account of Two Years' Police Service 
on the Yukon. 

Narrated by M. H. E. HAYNE, 

0( the North. Weet Mounted Police, and Recorded by H. WEST TATLOB. 
Uloiiratel by Pbotogrftpbs taken on the ipot br the Narrator and a Sketch 
Map. Crown 8to, cloth, 3a. 6d. 
'A very iatereeting little book. . . . The Whole nam tire is eminently 
tttaetiTc'—TJU Glob€. 

ROUGHING IT in SIBERIA: With some Account 

of the Trana-Slberian Bailway and the Oold-Miaing ladostry of Asiatic 
Boasia. By BOBSBT LOUIS JEFFBBSON, Anthor of * Awheel to Moscow,* 
ao. With Map and nameroae Illuttrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
'A Ttfy interestiug narrative of winter railway and sledge trsTcl in Siberia.' 

-'SoottmoM, 

The FAROE ISLANDS. Bj J. Bttssbll-Jeaffbe- 

SON, T.B.O.8., Author of 'The Most Northerly Hospital in the Woild,* 
* Sport in loaland and Spitsbergen,' Ac With Map and Dlustrations. 
Crown 8to, cloth, 7h. 6^. llmiMdiateXy, 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE TWO CAPTAINS 

ByW. CLARK RUSSELL 

Author of * The Wrec'k of the Grosvenor^* S[c, 
Crown 6ro, cloth, with 4 Full-Page lUostrations, 68. 

Tit Jfornin^ To6.t says : — ' This history of two desperate men is probably 
riober m ezciUng incident than any book the author has jet written,* 

Th« Seotnnan says :— * As a pirate story it hardly ever strains the probabilities, 
ud is admirably constructed. . . . Mr. Bussell has lost none of his skill. 
... It ought to rank highly among the author's numerous works.* 

The GUugov) Herald says :— * It would bo hard to name one of Mr. Bussell's rery 
aaoj excellent norels which excels this.' 

HERMAN! THE JEW 

A Story of Russian Oppression. 

By A. N. HOIMER, 

Author of * The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam,* 
Crown Sro, 6a. 

T^ Daily Telegraph rays :~* A fine full-bodied romance, with the Polish rebel- 
Iton of 1863 for its subject. . . . The novel is full of promise.* 

Th* Daily Mail aays : — ' A vigorous and convincing story of Bussian opprei sion 
UMl patriotio revolt.' 

The CARSTAIRS of CASTLE CRAIG: a 

Chronicle, EdHed from the Notes of John Ffoqlks Carstaibs, Esq. By 
UABTLEr CABMICflAEL, M.A., Author of 'BooUd in Dishonour.' 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

Two New Stories by Jules Verne. 

FOR the FLAG. With many Illustrations. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
The Seotenutn says :— * A stirring romance of sea adventure and close intrigue.' 

CLOVIS DARDENTOR. With manj niustrations. 

lATge crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
A itory of travel and adventure in Algeria, told with a humour as irresistible 
MUje eontasioas. 

MB. TT. CLARK BUSSELL'S FAMOUS NOVEL, 

The WRECK of the 'GROSVENOR/ 

w» now he oUained at Sixpence, uniform with Blaehmore'a 
* Loma Doone,' 

I^ndoii : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limitkd, 
ST. ©VlTSTAN'e 9QUSE, yBTTBB I,ANB, E,C. 



MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS^ 

W/LL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 
A New Raiding Romance^ by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton^ entitled ^The Outlaws of the 
Marches^* in Unwinds Qreen Cloth Library^ 
price 6s. * 

New Hovel by the Author of ' Nancy Noon.' 
The TORMENTOR. By Bbnjaxin Swift, Author of 'Nwicy 

Noon.* Unwin'sOxeen Cloth Library. 6s. 
* WiU delight the few to whom the flavour of literatart if tm h<mtj om. fhs 

tongue.'— I>auy Ckrtmicle. 

^ ' A BTOBT OF BUSTIC lOVB. 

The PEOPLE of CLOPTON. Bj GBOBaa Babtbax. Crown 

8vo, oloUi, 6s« 
'Mr. Bertram has written a rery remarkable book; his poaohing soeiMS 
especially are narrated with a xest and vigour which one's memory oaaoot sasUy 
parallel from our literature.' -^Literohirs. 

Second Edition Now Beady— A Bealistic Tale of London Blum Life. 

LIZA of LAMBETH. By W. Soxibsbt Mauohax. Clotb, 

3s. 6d. 
'There has not been so powerful a story of the lowest class since Mr. Budyard 
Kipling wrote "The History of Badalia Herodsfoot"; indeed, we are not sure 
that this new story does not beat that one in vividness and knowledge of the 
class it depicts.*— Stondord. _— 

DB. WEIB MITCHELL'S NBW NOVEL. 
HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, sometime BreTetLieat..Col. on 
the Staff of His Excellenoy Qeneral Washington. TTawin's Oreen Cloth 
Library, 6s. 
' Is so told that the interest at no time flags. Dr. Weir Mitchell dasarres our 
thanks for an admirable piece of work.'— Literature. 

NEW YOLUMB of 'The Masters of Medicine' Series. 

Edited by EBNEST HABT, D.C.L., Editor of Tfce BrOUk Medical J<mmal. Bach 

with Photogravure Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, doth, price 8i. 6d. 

WILLIAM HARVEY. Bv I^Abct Powib. [iToier^id*. 

Becently issued, in Same Series. 
JOHN HUNTER. By Stifhxm Pagbt. Introdiiotion by Sir 

JAMES PAGET. 
' A really valusbto wock. The book teems with good stories.'— Doily ChronidUM 

VOX HUMANA. Selected from the M8S. of the Ute John 
MILLS, Banker, of Bowdon. Containing Sonnets, Miscellaneous Poems, 
Tranelations, &c. With Two Photogravure Portraits. Small 8vo, oloth, «f. 

New Book by the Author of 'How to be Hs|»py Thomth Mairied.' 

The LOVE AFFAIRS of SOME FAMOUS MEN. By Be7. 

£. J. HABDT, M.A. Cloth gilt, 6b. 

The CHILDREN'S STUDY. Cloth, jrilt top, with photogravure 

frontispiece, 2s. 0d. each. Seven Yolumes Now Beady. 
BOMB. By Mabt Fosd.— IBBLAND. Edited by Bakkt O'Bbish.— ENG- 
LAND. By Fa^soss E. Oooxs.— GBBMANT. By Kirm VniueaaTH Kbosksb. 
—OLD TALES FBOM GBEECE. By Auoi ZiMiuur.— FBANCE. By Muir 
BowSKLL.— SCOTLAND. By Mrs. Oliphast. 

The PRIVATE PAPERS of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

CoUected and Edited, with a PrefiMe, by Mrs. WILBB&FOBOB, of 
Lavington. Photogravure and other Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 
' The volume as it stands is so full of intrinsic intevset that it almost dispenses 
with the servioes of an editor/— The Times, in a oolumn and a-half review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 
The LESBIA of CATULLUS. Arranged and Translated by 

J. H. A. TBEMBNHEEBE, C.8.L 
This selection includes every poem of Catullus which either oertaiuly or not 
improbably concerns his relation to Lesbia or throws .light upon it. The text need 
is horn Simpson, Mueller, and William Walker. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of Mr. ENDYMION PORTER: 

Sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King Charles the First, By 

DOUOTHEA TOWNSHEND. Photogravure and other Illustrations. 

Demv 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 

' It is not only State secrets that lie buried beneath the dust of our national 

archives. That this dust alao covers many a secret of the human heart is proved 

by the diggings and discoveries as in a Elondjke land of human passion, whereof 

Mrs. Townshend has embodied its results in the handsomely turned out volume 

before us.'— Doily Chronicle, < 

AN ALLBGOBY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

BRER MORTAL. By Bin Mablas, 6 Fall-page lUnstrations 

by Mabx Zavgwill. Cloth, 5e. 
' The book is a clever achievement.'— Boekmon. 



The SCHOLAR and the STATE, and Other Orations and 

Addresses. By HENBr CODMAN POTTEB, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop of New 
York. Demy 8vo, doth, lUs. 6d. 



COMMUNISM In MIDDLE EUROPE in the TIME of the 

BEFOBMATION. By KABL KAUTSKY, Editor of Die Neve Zeii 
Author of 'The Growth of Population and Social Progress,' ' From Plato 
to the Anebaptist/ Ac. Translated from the German by J. L. and £, G. 
MULLIKEN. Demy 8vO, cloth, 16s. 

A COMPLETE LIST of Mr, T. FISHER VNWIITS ATJTXmN FUBLICATIO^a 
vnU be $9nt post free on rtceipt of card, _ ^^ i r> 



]jondoo; Tt ?IS^B VNWIN, Patenioster.8<}nare, 
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MB. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
wobjb: on 
CONSUMPTION, Ac, 
In wbioh are detailed 
Tb« OaniM, Symptoat, FrofrrMt, and 3aoo«9t(al 
TrMlmeiit ot thU Soounr« of Encland.—With noarly 

Four Handrod Caiea of Care. Also 

On COUGH, A8THMJL,BB0NCHITIS.&c..&c. 

Ths Book wtU he ••nt poet frtt for OHE SfflLLING. by 

t1i$ Author, Coomb* Lodgt^ P<cth om, London, 8.B. 

THACKERAY HOTEL 
(trmpbeancb). 
FACING XHJS BBITI8U UU8BUU, 
OBSAT BCSSELL BTBEET, LONDON. 
This fiewlx-ereoted and oommodioun Hotel will, it !■ 
beheved, meet the reqairememts of those who deiiro 
all the conreniencee and adrantaicM of the larger 
modern licenced hotels at moderate charges. 

Passunger lift. Sleotrc light in all rooms. Bath- 
rooms on e^ery floor. 

Spacious Diniug, Drawing, Writing, Seeding and 
l^moking Booms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Night Porter. 
Fvll Tariff and T*»tvmonialBj)0»tfre* on Ap^icv^Uon, 
TBLiamArmc AoDBass : * Thackeray, Londou.' 
Proprie t or- J. TRU3L0VB. 

TO 6T0 BY WRITERS AND LITBBABY 
ASPIRANTS. 






ERIAL STORY. 



For full partioulari see the 
CHRISTMAS NCTMBBB OF THE 

lEOPLE'S JOURNAL. 

OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, ONE FENNY. 



SONG. 

Ah m% I How slow, the sad years pass ; 

What do tUe awaUows sinj? P 
' Onlj a flatter of leaves and grass 

Between the Si»-ing and the Spring.' 

Ah roe ! How Ions the sad nights seem ; 

What do the children say ? 
* Only a bridge of golden dream 

Between the day and the day.' 

Ab me ! How blank life's weair honrs ; 

What bath the mourner said? 
' Only a green monld strewn with flowers 

Between the Quick and the Dead.' 
Beatrice Rosenthal. 



TABLE TALK. 



to have spread a report that Mark had 
confided to a personal friend in America 
that he had made £12,400 in the last two 
years, and had paid ins business debts in 
foil. This was cabled to Mark's publishers 
in Hartford, who referred to him for con- 
firmation or denial. His cabled reply, 
dated November 4, and sent from Vienna, 
is said to have been — 

Bliss, Publisher.— Lie. Wrote no such 
letter. Still deeply in debt. 
The American paper which gives these 
facts goes on to explain that Mr. Clemens 
still owes about £10,000 on account of 
C. L. Webster and Co.'s debts, but that it 
is a voluntary indebtedness so far as legal 
liability is concerned. Beyond this business 
debt he owes nothing. It is a pity, per- 
haps, that people will not leave Mark and 
his creditors to settle matters between 
themselves, but when lying reports are 
spread it is as well to contradict them. 

The 8t John's Magazine is the title of a 
new high-class monthly illustrated journal 
to be published next year by the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, under 
the editorship of the Bev. W. K. R. 
Bedford. It will contain articles of 
genera], medical, and axitiquarian interest 
by well-known authors, and will supplement 
the existing periodical literature by fur- 
nishing details of hoepitaller work from the 
earliest era to its most modem develop- 
ment. 



Persian poetry has not been so much in 
evidence in current literatu)*e for some time 

Sast as at present. Not only have we Mr. 
lichard Le GalUenne*s daintily-presented 
volume of 'paraphrase,' as he modestly 
calls it, of the Rnb&iy&tof Omar Khayyam 
— the first attempt, we believe, since Fitz- 
gerald's to render these charming ouatrains 
into English verse — but Miss Gertrude 
Louthian Bell has given us a veiy full 
measure of * gbazals ' from the * Divan * of 
Hafiz, prefaced by a delightful sketch 
of Persian history of the period when 
Hdfiz lived. Incidentally we learn that 
Mr. John Payne has completed a metrical 
translation of the whole of the quatrains 
attributed to Omar Khayyam, which are 
five or six times the number rendered by 

fitzgerald. and many more even than Mr. 
ustin H. McCarthy included in his nrose 
translation. Mr. Payne's volume will be 
JRsued by subscription by the Tillon 
Society. 

To announce the solvency of an author 
may sometimes be a cause of serious offence 
to him. This seems to have been the case 
with Mark Twain recently. Someone se^m? 



Golden Penny and the New Tork Truth next 
week. 



Last week we made reference to an 
important contribution which Captain A. T. 
Mahan, the well-known naval historian, 
is making to Mr. Laird Clowes's ' History 
of the Boyal Navy.' Before the latter 
appears we are to have next month, through 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., a 
volume of essays from his pen, entitled, 
' The Interest of the United States in Sea 
Power, Present and Future.' One im- 
portant subject dwelt upon by him is an 
' Anglo-American Alliance,' while another 
chapter on the ' Strategic Features of the 
Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea ' will be 
read with intei-est in view of Spain's 
present difficulties with Cuba. 

An account of Mr. Bennell Bodd's 
mission to Abyssinia in the early part of 
this year, written by Captain Count 
Gleichen, of the Grenadier Guards, is about 
to appear through Mr. Edward Arnold, 
under the title * With the British Mission 
to Menelik.' Another book on East Equa- 
torial Africa, promised shortly by Messrs. 
Rowland Ward, Ltd., will contain the experi- 
ences of Mr. Arthur H. Neumann elephant- 
h unting among the Ndorobo savages. Both 
volumes will ha? e a map and many illustra- 
tions. 



Mr. Mathers announces that Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley will contribute to 
8otUh Africa a series of letters detail- 
ing his experiences and impressions 
gained during his visit to Bulawayo on the 
occasion of the i*ecent opening of the rail- 
way to that place. The articles will deal 
with the resources and prospects of 
Rhodesia, and to intending emigrants 
shocdd prove of exceptional interest. 

Mr. William Le Queux's new novel of 
Monte Carlo, entitled, ' If Sinners Entice 
Thee/ commences its serial ooorse in The 



A volume of verse by Miss Helen 
Marion Bumside has just been pablshed 
by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 'Tbe 
faot^' says Miss Rosa Carey, in a preface, 
'that she cannot hear the music of her 
own song^ adds a pathos to the rhythm." 
Miss Bumside has never before published 
a book of her poems. Her friends thought, 
however, that the writings of twentv-fiTs 
years might well be drawn upon for a 
volume. The title is ' Drif tweed V'erse and 
Lyrics,' and the volume is dedicated to 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, the daughter of 
Thackeray. 

Who or what is Scapaf We are re- 
minded of the necessity of making this 
clear to the rising generation by a littli 
pamphlet entitled * Some Account of Scapa : 
its Aims and its Methods,' which has 
recently reached us. The strange-looking 
name is the abbreviated title of the 
National Society for Checking the Abnees 
of Public Advertising, and the pamphlet 
sets forth with admirable clearness and 
persuasiveness the urgency of doing some- 
thing to combat the ever-increaiing 
tendency to mar the scenery and destroy 
tbe beauty of rural England by placards, 
posters, and all sorts of advertising defase- 
ments in the interests of pill vendors, soap- 
makers, and the like. For a full statement 
of the matter and the proposed remedy we 
commend our readers to the pamphlet, 
which can be had on application to the 
hon. sec, Mr. Richardson fevans, 1, Camp 
View, WimlidedoB. 

We are glad to learn that the Anglo- 
Russian literary Society, whose local 
habitation is the Imperial L[i8titote, is in- 
creasing the sphere of its action, while 
avoiding all politics and interference with 
Russian aifairs, which conoem Eassians 
i-atherthanEnfflish people. At the December 
meeting Sir Sidney Shippard, KC.M.G., of 
African fame, but who has also travelled in 
Russia in his younger days, will take 
the chair, when Mr. fi. A. Caxalet, the 
President of the A.R.L.S., will read a 
paper on 'Gogol's Work and Last Words. 
Gog<d was a man of deep thought and 
philanthropic aspirations, who was misun- 
derstood and unappreciated. Some of his 
writings * have been held to equal in humour 
Charles Dickens.' ETis object was to ridicale 
and expose for public eondenmation the 
peculiar weaknesses and vices of the 
Russian people, espedallT briber:f ana 
sorruption. Weary and dejected in tiw 
«atter years of his life, this genius turned 
his heart to the consolations of religion, » 
change which attracted the virulent attacks 
of the great critic Bielinsky. his admirer 
and friend, who taxed him with hypocriY 
and servility to a despotic Grovemment 
The end of the letter is worthy of note: 

And this is my last word. If you have M 
tbe miafortnne to denounce with 1^^^^ 
humility your own really great works ('The 
Inspector-General.' 'Dead Soula,' Ac), jon 
ought now with true humiUty to disown jont 
last book ("Correspondenoewith Friend" ). 
and to expiate the grievous sin of its P^Wicsj 
tion by new creations, which would recsu 
your former works. 

Gogol was a Little Russian, a Buaiiaj' 
Irienman, we might say, remarkable for wii 
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and hamoor, not inferior to that of Oer- 
nntes and Moli^re. He died at Moscow 
in 1852, aged 43. Pushkin died at 87 and 
LermontoT at 27, hat hoth were killed in 
dnelfl. Sach was the fate of Eossia's 
greatest writers ! 

Mifls Znla Maad Woodhull, associate- 
editor of The Humanitarian, has com- 
pbted a fonr-aot plaj entitled AJjUnities, 
md it will shortlj be pnblished in 
bo^ form. The plaj has been running 
through The Humanitarian, We nnder- 
Btand that arrangements are being made 
for the production of the play at a matinie 
at one 01 the leading West^end theatres. 

The question of how to secure a 'liTinsr 
wage* to the small bookseller in town and 
ooontiy has again been raised in The Times, 
which has opened its columns to a discus- 
Bon of the warious remedies suggested. A 
perusal of the correspondence does not lead 
nsto think the matter has been adranced 
much hj the discussion. The oulj new 
feature is the bold suggestion of its origin- 
iter that the price of the one-Tolume novel 
should be reduced from 6s. to 38. This, it 
oeed scarcelj be said, has been received 
with a chorus of dissent from the pub- 
Hihers. 



The seventh part of Mr. Will Eothen- 
itein*s English Portraits, which has just 
heen issued bj Mr. Grant Richards, oon- 
iaios a brief but highlj eulogistic ' appre- 
dation' of Mr. Eobert Bridges. Sajs the 
writer: 



The mass of work already laid silently 
before the world by this writer is very con- 
nderable: in quality it raises the literary 
character of the age ; withal it is wonderfully 
various. Only one man in the language has 
ihowu a greater mastery of the methods of 
the dramatio art, and a stronger spriug of 
•nitioient. One of his dramas contains the 
Boit ludicrous situation ever invented, 
another the most pathetic. His sonnets are 
a coUeotion that will stand among the first 
three or four, unless his (ireneration befool 
posterity by ite reticence. His Shorter Poems 
Me as new an applioation to nature as 
photography. To poetry as an art he has 
rendered special service. The influence of 
his * new prosody ' is apparent everywhere. 

A committee of influential residente in 
HoUand h&a arranged with the London 
Lecture Agency for a number of English 
lecturers to visit Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
^6 Hague, and Arnhem during the winter. 
Those who have alreadv been invited are 
Mr. Zangwill, whose subject will be * The 
Ghetto'; Max O'Rell. who wiU deal with 
'John Buir ; and Mr. Kerr, who will dis- 
course on ' Wireless Tdegraphy.' 

Hr. Bobert W. Chambers, author of 
'The Latin Qaartier/ and other stories, 
yaa in preparation * The Haunts of Men,' 
for publication early in the New Tear. 

* The Gentleness of Jesus,' by the Rev. 
wk Guy Pearse, will be published at the 
^d of the year by Messrs. Horace Marshall 
Mid Son in their * Present Day Preachers' 
•eries. 



Messrs. Methuen and Go. are publishing 
this week ' A History of British Goloniai 
Policy,' by Mr. H. E. Egerton, who has had 
access to the Colonial Office archives. This 
book deals with British Colonial poli(^ 
historically from the beginnings of English 
oolonisation down to the present day. 

Mr. Frank Stockton's story of pseudo- 
scientific mai*vels, entitled 'The Great 
Stone of Sardis,' will be published early 
next year by Messrs. Harper and Bros. 

A library edition of Miss Freer's 'Life of 
Marguerite of Navarre,' in two volumes, 
with illustrations, is about to be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, who also announces 
'Crown Jeweb: a Brief Record of the 
Wives of English Sovereigns fiom 1066 to 
1897,' with a preface by Lady Herbert of 
Lea. 



A descriptive account of the Irish capitel 
is in preparation by Miss Frances Gerard. 
It wul be published at an early date by 
Messrs. Hutohinson and Co. under the 
title of ' Picturesque Dublin.' 

A new Yorkshire story, Osgoldoross pos- 
sibly, by Mr. John Fletoher, is in prepara- 
tion. Mr. John Lane will publish it shortly 
under the title of ' The Making of Matthias.' 

Messrs. Morgan and Scott will issue in a 
few days a volume entitled, ' Is my Bible 
True P ' by Rev. Charles Leach. The book 
traces the origin and history of the Old 
and New Testemente from ancient records 
and manuscripts. 

Lieutenant Robert E. Peary is said to be 
writing a book descriptive of his several 
Arctic voyages, which will be illustrated 
with more than twelve hundred photographs. 
The book, in two large volumes, is promised 
for publicaUon early in the spring. 

Admirers of the late Mr. Eugene Field, 
and they are rnany^ will be gubd to hear 
that Mr. John Lane has in nreparation a 
selection of his ' Songs of Childhood.' The 
selection has been made by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame, who has entitled it 'Lullaby 
Land,' and will bs illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Robinson. 



Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish in 
the course of a few days a work entitled, 
'The Baby Philosopher,' by Ruth Ber- 
ridge, with illustrations by Mr. Lewis 
Baumer. 



A volume of stories for children, which 
^.ktte Professor Henry Dram mond left 
behind him, will be published shortly by 
pwrs. Hodder and Stouditoo, with illus- 
trations hj Mr. Louis Warn. 



To mark the centenary of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798 Messrs. Moran and Co., 
of Aberdeen, are iesninga number of books 
of Irish interest. One of these will be ' The 
Story of '98.' The writer is Mr. J. J. 
Moran, the author of ' Irish Stew,' who is 
also at work upon a novel of the same 
period^ in which Wolfe Tone figures con- 
spicuously. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. will publish 
shortly a new book of natural history and 
adventure by Mr. R. Kearton entitled, 
' With Nature and a Camera,' with illus- 
trations photographed direct from Nature 
by the author's brother, Mr. C. Kearton. 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. are about to 
publish * Byeways,' by Mr. R. S, Hiohens, 
the author of ' Flames ' and other stories. 



A story of Old Genoa by Miss Sanders 
entitled, ' For Prince and ]reo^,' is about 
to be issued by Messrs. Maomillaii and Ca 

Next week ' Te Woodside Presse,' Aber- 
deen, will issue ' Across the Snow.' a small 
collection of Christmas and New Year 
verses by Miss Jessie Annie Andenon. 

'Wayside Courtships' is the title of a 
new book by Mr. Hamlin Giu*land, author 
of 'Rose of Dutohers Cooly,' which is 
announced by Messrs. Neville JBeenan, Ltd.« 
for early publication. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons publish this 
week a novel entitled, ' A Trip to Venus,' 
by Mr. John Munro, author of ' Electricity 
and Ite Uses, &c.' 



' The Wreck of the Qrosvenor,' perhaps 
the most simple and yet thrilling of sea 
stories that Mr. Clark Russell's pen haa 
given us, for 6d., is'cheapening literature 
with a vengeance. Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. issue a ' copyright ' edition of the 
story this week, and for readable purposes, 
moreover, it is as good as need be desired. 

The ' Amy Sedgwick Reciter ' and 'Life 
Memories,' two books on which Miss 
Amy Sedgwick was engaged at the time of 
her death, will be issued most probably in 
the spring. 

Messrs. KeganPaul, Trench, Triibner,and 
Co. will publuh shortly a work on English 
and American artiste and engravers of 
book-plates, which has been prepared by 
Mr. H. W. Fincham, of the Ex Libris 
Society. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish 
during the next few days an historical 
novel by Miss M. M. Blake, the author 
of 'The Siege of Norwich Castle,' 'When 
the Century was Toung,' Ac. The story 
deals with the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, and has been illustrated by Mr. R. 
Thackeray Bedingfield. 

Next week the Unicom Press will publish, 
under the title of 'Verisimilitudes,' a 
volume of stories by Mr. Rudolf Dircks, 
who is well known as the author of several 
successful plays, and as editor of ' Lamb ' 
and 'Sheridan' in the 'Scott Library^ 
series. 



An illustrated 'Life' of the Prince of 
Wales is in preparation for publication by 
Mr. Grant Richards. The name of the 
author, who is said to be a well-known 
literary man, will not be revealed, at least, 
officially. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, th« author of 
' Looking Backward,' ' Squality/ and other 
novels with a strong Socialistic tendency, 
is a Massachusette man, and the son of a 
Baptist minister. 

It is interesting to note, now that ' The 
Little Minister ' has been steged, that the 
book is in its fiftieth thousand. 



Mrs. George Corbett's latest novel, 'The 

Star of Yukon,' is being syndicated by 

Messrs. Tillotson and Son, and will be 

published in book form twelve months 

1 after the commencement of the eerial ran. 
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Hrs. Corbett bas also written a masical 
faroe, entitled Bach from Klondyke, which, 
we are tofd, was enthuBiaeticallj approved 
by a Weet-end andienoe before whom it 
was produced in October last. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will issue 
within the next day or two the first Tolnme 
in their new series of 'Books of Adyenttire 
for Boys/ entitled •Under the White 
Bnsipi; or, for Queen and Empire.' It 
is from the pen of Mr. A. Lee Knight, and 
Steals with tiie oountry traversed by the 
ireo^t Benin Naval Expedition. 

Messrs. Oassell and Co. have just 
brought out a popular edition of Mr. G. B. 
Burgin's first long story, * Tuxter's Little 
Maid.' 



With the issue dated November 20 
Htalth News, which has been in existence 
for twelve years as a monthly, comes out 
as a penny weekly publication. 



80MB OBAGEFCL SKBTCHES.* 



I9 keen observation, tender sympathies, 
and a true insigbt into the complex emo- 
tions and desires of human life go far 
towards making the writer of a good 
book, then the late Lady Camilla Gurdon 
has in a. quiet, unobtrusive way been one 
of the most pleasing among our many 
authors of stories and articles. Her 
Suffolk tales are filled with striking pic- 
tures of the labourer and farmer, giving 
not only the people themselves, but sur- 
rounding them with the atmosphere, 
0weet oft- close, of their homes, and these 
again ynih a breath of the wild wind 
laden with the odour of the sea, or with 
• the dank draught over the hills ' from 
the East. There is more of tragic than of 
comic in these folk stories, for when hard- 
ness takes the heart of the xmlettered 
sons and daughters of the soil, it seems as 
though, because of incapacity of expres- 
sion, it lasts more surely, while the love 
is pathetic, both for its dumbness and in 
that it h$s often to yield to expediency. 
For insti^ce, Davy bad been away many 
years, and came home at last in a decline 
to his wife, who met him in the meadows, 
and we have the tensely tragic story of 

ABOtlier Bnoeli Arden. 

When Emmaretta saw him she dropped the 
handle of the go-carfc, and stood looking at 
bim with awe and joy Unspeakable, as if 
Heaven had suddenly opened before ber. But 
the next minute, when the man had shambled 
upon his feet, and came to meet her with his 
arms outstretched, she shrank back. <0h, 
Davy, Davy, yon ma'n't, you ma'n' t I'm Mr. 
Mntimcor'swUex&ow. Oh, my dare, my dare, 
youll hev to goo. You ma'n't stay, Davy; 
jon ma'n't stay/ . . . 

'And Mr. Mutimer, he come in, and he 
speak so kind, my heart fared to break ; and 
he say that you wer dead beyond the seas as 
Sam Dunnett wrote word, and that seven 
year wer come and gone, and no word nor 
B\gni and Mr. Mutimer, he say if I would 

• »T)flblk T*h» and Oth*r Stonoi, Taixj L«gendi, 
Foemt. HiBceUAneoua Articles. Bj tbe late Ladj 
OSimlla Chirdon, (Lonsniaiis, Qreeo, and Co. 5i.) 



marry him, Noah should hev a home, and 
when he growed older he would take him into 
the shop, and he would do by mine as he would 
do by his own. . . . And what could I 
do, i)d,yj?* she cried, passionately; 'what 
could I do P I never thought of any man but 
you since I wer a little mawther, and I fare 
to love ^ou now, my dare, my dare, biit I'm 
Mr. Mntimer's wedde^ wife, and the mother of 
his children — and one a babe still at the 
breast. He hev been good to me, Davy, and 
X must be a faithful wife to him.' 

The literary articles include personal 
reminiscences of James Russell Lowell, 
some interesting facts concerning John 
Aylmer and his sweet scholar, Lady Jane 
Grey, and kindly memories of books, 
their writers and readers. The mis- 
cellaneous stories are written in the 
same style as those upon the Suffolk 
people ; in these we find no harsh, crude 
judgments, but evidence of a mind that 
looked below the pretentious surface and 
found what there was, little or much, of 
good that lay beneath. The woman with 
weary lines round her eyes which the 
artificial pink and white colouring 
could not mde, the lovers of wealth and 
pretty things, those who have been con- 
tented with seeing life wrongly — all have 
their stories told with the good and ill 
belonging to them. Some trenchant 
words and good descriptions are to be 
found in the'Fugitive Pieces' and* Second 
Thoughts ' at the end of the book, words 
that suggest many things, such as : 

Take U as G—a, 

In a copybook two hundred years old I 
found this maxim : 'Take it as good, and soe 
'twill prove to thee.' It seems to me that 
this is tbe true philosopher's stone that turns 
all the dross of life into gold. ' Take it as 
good ' — take the worries and the miseries, the 
contrarieties, the afflictions, the temptations 
eten — take them all as good, and they will 
prove a mine of treasure. 

What an imsparing description of our- 
selves — as others see us — is the follow- 
ing summing-up 

On GoBinoBplaee Psrsens. 

I am a conmionplace person, and live with 
commonplaoe people. It is my object, and 
the object of my friends, to be as like the rest 
of the world as possible. It would indeed be 
a fearful thing if our bonnets were not 
exactly what all other bonnets are, and ought 
to be; if our visiting cards were not all 
printed after the same fashion ; if our customs 
were not those of the genteel world. We are 
bound with innumerable chains of conven- 
tionality, and we are proud of our fetters. 
Our names are not merely Brown, Jones, and 
Sobinson ; some few among us belong to the 
highest circles. We do not pretend to boast 
of poets, or artists, or historians, among our 
number: we are merely, at the most, 'well- 
read,' or we have perhaps * literary tastes'; 
I think we rarely go beyond this. But what 
we pride ourselves on is our gentility. We 
thank heaven that we are not as other men 
are; that we are highly respectable Phari- 
sees, who pay their pew-rent, and do not come 
empty-handed to church on Hospital Sunday. 

It is a pity that, in a book which con- 
tains so much that is good, there should 
have been included a number of verses of 
a very poor quality. Lady Camilla was 



a poet by nature ; with her mind she saw 
all the poetry of things, and through her 
prose n^ade other x>eople see it; but the 
gift of Terse was not hers, and it would 
ha^e been better if the editor had not 
placed before the public work which will 
in* no way add to her reputation. 

This is a volume which should lie upoo 
a handy table, where it could be t^ksaup 
at any spare moment, and the reader al 
once put into conununion with Nature'i 
beauties, for some of the sketches are 
not more than two pages long, and all 
leave a sweet savour behind them. 



LIFE OP MART POWELL* 



In 1851 Miss Manning published the voii 
popular of her booln. The Maiden ant 
Married Life of Mary PoweU, wldch 
has now been ^ re-issued, together with 
a little work written nine .years later, en- 
titled ' Deborah's Diary/ The first story 
deals with that sad episode in the life A 
John Milton when, having married a girl 
of seventeen after a month's oourtslup, ha 
was constrained, before tiie honevmoon wu 
over, to let her return to her father's hooM 
on a visit. And so began a separation 
which lasted two years. It is rare in tbete 
days of sensational literature, when the da- 
mand for novels of action is supreme, to 
take up a book which is so palpitatiBg 
with ^al humanity as this in whidi 
the good and evil are depicted difiding 
their power over one heart, and not broadly 
separated into heroine and vHlain. Chal- 
font, one time inhabited bv HiitoD, 
as described hj Deborah, is typical of the 
atmosphere which seems to permeate tbeie 
stories : ' In Front a steep Headow, 
enamelled with Kingcups ana Bluebella; 
alongside the Gable-end a YiUaffe Road 
with deep dart* ruts and Bawthem 
Hedges. Onlie one smcdl Dwellhig al 
hand, little better than a crazy Haysteok; 
Sheep in the Field, Bees in the Hoabt 
suckle; and a little rippling Bivulet flowing 
on continually.' And yet, in both siorieii 
especially in the latter, beneath all the 
tender beauty of loving hearts and high 
thinking lies the tragedy of misunderstana* 
ing, of continual intercourse between 
natures nnsuited to each other, of daily 
forbearance expiring in an occasional flams 
of rebellion or condemnation. Hilton, so 
tender and yet so harsh, becomes altogether 
human in this volume, while the reader's 
sympathy is just as strongly enlisted oi 
behalf of his daughters. The nnmeroai 
illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton make perfect a good book, and 
we are grateful to the Rev. W. K Huttwj 
for giving some pictures, however sligh^of 
the personality of the author. TTfcyisit 
that tbe publishers make the mistake of 
withholding Miss Manning's name from 
the title-page P ^ 

• The Maidaa and MMrl«d Life of V«<7j^ 
(afterwards Mistreu Milton), end the Sequel Thwetoi 
l>ebora]i'e Diary. With latrodaotionbr tbe Be^iS 
Huttoiu Uliutrated bj John JeUieot toA Antfl 
Bailton. CJohn C. Nimmo. 6e.) 



OBITUABT. 



Wb regret to announce the death of Mr 
RoBBBT Jopb-Sladx, a wall-Jl^owii joti^' 
nalist and dramatic critic! VlC 
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BOOKS FOB BOYS .• 



Jkm with their foil share of animal spirits 
sheuld relish 1&. Wishaw's robost narrative. 
WHhottt being partionlarly exciting, Ovblnnu 
Minor introduces ib^ reader to masters and 
pB^fa ill a pleasant fashion, and the acqoaint- 
anee el more than one character is well worth 
the making. The story is well illustrated 
and attraetifrely got np. 

T^ Adventwre$ cf a Stowaway in really a 
companion story to QMbbin» Minor. The scene 
is IsM at the same school, the old characters 
reappear. The new arrital is a small boy, who 
is brought by his mother and left while she 
retnma to India, the parting of mother and 
child being destined to eaitend oyer three 
year*. Hie boy, feeling he cannot endnre the 
sepaeation longer, escapes from school in the 
ni^t« smoggles himself on to a P. and O. 
steamer, and after exciting adventures finds 
himself in India.. 

Scarlet Feather, as the title implies, is a 
story of adventure amongst Indians, of the 
kind which have such a relish for boys. The 
Ulnstrations are numerous. 

Hunted Through FiQx is ,a stirring story of 
savaoe li/e in Fiji before ih^ British occupa- 
tion had entirely si^'ccee^ed in stamping out 
eannibalism. 

In Tom Tipton's Trat'eTs,' Kie» |J. Everett- 
Green gives us a not unusual situation of a 
youne fellow of good family who is left to 
fight nis battles for himself at a time when a 
strong controlling hand over him is particu- 
larly required. The story is set in toe days 
of Marlborough, and the hero finds his adven- 
tures equally on French soil and with high- 
waymen^and outlaws at home in and near 
London. 

The Island qf Gold is a rattling story of 
sea-going adventures and treasure hunting in 
1>r. Oomcm Stables's best vein. 'He then 
puUed out bowl after bowl of beaten g^ld,' 
'Ait kidtii Secret of the Sea/ and ' Strange 
Adventures in a Orystallic Gave/ as chapter 
headings, go to show the nature of the story 
and the adventures whereby the hero so 
greatly profits. 

Mr. Harold Avery's Soldieri of ihe Queen 
opene with the escapades of some yonog 
people at school and at home.- Some of the 
former are of a serious nature, and Fenleigb, 
the heto, after getting expelled from school, 
takes the shilling and faces service in Egypt, 
wimw the rest of the story is ret. The st<^ 
ii weary well put together, and shows, amongst 
elher things, how affairs and incidents of 
nhool-life follow and affect the after-career 
of the participants. 

■ Th^ Gold Skip is described by Mr. F. M. 
HeloMs as a ' nineteenth century yam of the 
sea.' The 'yarn' is rather a tough and 
badly sMimilated one, but it is full of lively 
incident, mutinjr and pistol practice, explo- 
sion aad fire, while a mad captain, some con- 
spirators, and the presence of bullion give 
^ope and purpose to the narrative. 

fyeiUd from School, by Andrew Home, is an 
i^axiping, if rather far-fetched story of two 
boysy one of whom runs away altogether, and 

* Oiibbtei Minor, A Story of School Life. By Fr»d 
Wtekaw. 8s.e<i, ^ ^ 

The Adventures of a Stowaway. By Fred Wishaw. 
fc.6d, 

' loarlet Tistiker. By Henry J. Bu)utr, 2s. 
(Qrifltb, i^rtn«and Browne.) 

Hunted Throogh Fiji. By Beginald Horsley. 
(W. and B. Chambere, Ltd. 3b. 6d.) 

Tom Toftoo's TrsTela. By E. £Terett Oreea. 3e. 6d. 

The lalajid of Qold. A Sailor'g Yarn. By Qordoa 
8Ublee,M.D. lUuslrated. 38.6d. 

Soldlert of the Qneen ; or, Jack Fenleigh's Lueb. By 
Harold ATery. U. 

(thoM, Nelson and Son«.) 



'tbs Gold Ship. A Nineteenth Century Yam of the 
Ock,LSdL 6e.) 



Bohnes. Ulostrated. (S. Low and 



^. .^^^ School ; or. For the Sake of a Chum. 

l^AadieWBoao. (A. and C. Black. 59.1 



the other takes his place in a school which he 
himself rather wishes to belong to, but which 
is not the one that has been chosen for him 
by his uncle. Of course the complications 
that ensue are endless, and there is a good 
bit of adventure in the experiences of the lad 
who deserts as a stowaway on a Norwegian 
barque. The exploits and escapades of the 
young rascals are such as fall to the lot— in 
fiction— of grammar-school boys, but there is 
a commendable degree of characterisation 
displayed which distinguishes 'Ginger' and 
his friends from other schoolboys. 



BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE.* 

AsBjdENSiN'B JPoiry Tales from ihe Far North 
is a delightful book for children, who will 
accord Mr. H. L. Brskstad cordial thanks for 
his translation. The Norwegian fairy story is 
just as delightfully irresponsible as its 
English prototypes, and, except that all 
rightly-constituted children will resent the 
suggestion that fairy stories can have any- 
thing in common with study, there is a curi- 
ous likeness in some of these stories and the 
most familiar of those which have done yeoman 
service in English nurseries for generations. 
Compare, for instance, ' Asbiepattie who Ate 
with the Troll' and 'Jack the Giant Killer,' 
or * The Sam and the Pig who went into the 
Woods ' andt* The Story of Benny-Penny.' The 
volume, which is a handsome one, well printed 
and bound and profusely illustrated, is calcu- 
lated to give any child fortunate enough to 
receive it as a present the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. Walter Crane's picture-books are already 
familiar in nursery and other circles. No 
handsomer or more amusingly illustrated 
version of such old friends as 'Cinderella,' 
' Puss in Boots,' and 'Valentine and Orson' 
could be desired than that given in Ctn- 
dereUa's Picture-Booh, which is the third 
volume of the series. The illustrations are 
in colour. 

The Vege-MeiCs 'Revenge ^ by the Misses 
Florence K. and Bertha ITpton, and Zig-Zag 
Fables, pictured by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, 
are of the nonsense variety of story- 
book, somewhat elaborate and over- 
nicely prepared fqr children's rough usage, 
perhaps, but decidedly amusing and clever 
in design and treatment. Carrots, turnips, 
tomatoes, and onions in love and rivalry are 
a distinct departure; they occupy the pen 
and pencil of the Misses Upton, who have 
already proved themselves to be capable 
entertainers of childish minds. Mr. bhep- 
herd's 'Fables' are illustrated in colours, and 
are characteristic specimens of his clever 



* Fairy Tales from the Far North. By P. C. 
Aebi5rnseD. Translated from the Norwegian by 
H.L. Bnokatad. lUuBtrated. (Barid Nntt. Be.) 

Cinderella's Piotore-Book. Walter Crane's Picture- 
Books. Vol.nL (John Lune.JLs. 6d * 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. Pictr.es by Florence 
K. Upton. Yerees by Bertha K. Upton* (Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 68.) 

Zig-Zaf Fables. Piotnred by J. A. Shepherd. 
(QKtdxk&r, Darton, and Co. 5s.) 

The Bible ABC. ABC Land. (Frederick Wame 
and Co. Is. each.) 

Bad Little Hannah. By L, T. Meade. Ulna- 
trated by Gtordon Browne. (F. V. lYhite and Co. 
38. 6d.) 

The Fkmp, and Other Stories for Cbfldren. By 
E. V. Lnoas. (Grant Bicbards. la. 6d.) 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies,and a Tom Cat ; 
the Surprising Adrentnres of Tuppy and Toe. By 
Maggie Browne. lUnstrated by Arthur Baokman. 
(CasseUandCo.,Ltd. 38. 6d.) 

Torpeanuts the Tomboy. By Lily F. Wesselboeft. 

In Indian Tents. Fairy Storiea from the American 
Indians. Told to Abby L. Alger. 
(Boston: Boberts Bros.) 

Little Torn, the Swedish Schoolmistress ; and Other 
Stories. By Mrs. Woods Baker. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. Is.ed.) . _ . « 

Parson Prince. A Story for the People. By Florence 
Moore. lUnatrated by (Hiarles Praetorioos. (Bern* 
rose and Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

The Bomanoe of the Poet OiBoe. By Archibald 
OrsngarBowia (8. W. Partridge sad Co. laOd.) 



method of dealing with animals. To these' 
illustrated books we must add 7^ Bible 
AB C,in which A stands for Aaron, B for 
Benjamin, &c., duly set out in the conven- 
tional style; and^ B C Land, a catchy way* 
of imparting knowledge of the alphabet by 
means of striking pictures and vivid 
colouring. 

Bad Little Hanna:h, by Mm. L. T. liead^ is a 
departure in stories about little girls. We 
always supposed that little girls were super- 
latively good, not in the least like their 
brothers, who are generally, in fact as 
well as in fiction, not bad, but noisy, irr^tat^ 
ing, mischievous little urchins. But Hannah 
is as bad as any boy could have been. She 
hates everybody, and does and says things 
that are amusing until someone comes along 
and starts a reformation in Hannah's direc- 
tion, which is a pity, or would be, only the 
book ends soon after, before it has time to act 
properly, and Hannah leaves her school 
known to all as ' Bad Little Hannah.* 

T^e Flamp, and other Stories is reminiscent 
of Mr. Lewis Carroll's snark. The stories, 
which are crashed into ridiculously small 
compass with tiny jprint and no illustrations, 
are excellent for children, and grown-ups will 
be caught taking surreptitious peeps into the 
volume, which^ with Mr. E. V. Lucas's name oa 
the title-page, is sure to make a successful ap« 
peal to its patrons. A large-paper edition with 
illustrations should be forthcoming. The 
Flamp, who with 'fiobbing, fiampingfeet' 
came each Christmas night U> Ule to seek (as is 
supposed) a victim, is worthy to rank with 
such notorious mythological monsters as the 
snark ; and the two children who go to find 
the Fiamp 'to give him svmpathy ' are com<« 
panions fit for Alice herself. 

Miss Maggie Browne's Tiro Old Ladies, 
Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat records 
some surprising adventures of two jfiunf^ 
fairies, who are commissioned to visit the 
earth to find out the attitude of children 
towards fairies and fairy-lore. The story is 
diverting, and is nicely illustrated and 
got-up. 

Torpeanuts the Tomboy, by Lily F. Wesflel- 
hoefc, is a story of child- life in New England, 
which helps to show that children are pretty 
much children wherever they may be and of 
whatever nation they are. 

In Indian Tents is a collection Of fairy and 
folk lore from various of the American Indian 
tribes by Miss Abby L. Alger. It Is for 
the student rather than for children, althoitgh 
we have put the book in this column. 
* Horrible old witches* who • eat nothing but 
men's brains and skulls' are exciting^ but not 
exactly companions for childish minds. 

We have also received Little Tora, th^ 
Swedish Schoolmistress ; and Other Stories, by 
Mrs. Woods Baker ; Parson Prince, by Florence 
Moore ; and The Romance qf the British Post 
Office, by Arch. G. Bowie, a descriptive and 
very readable account of the postal and 
telegraphic services. 



PnonssoB FLnrDBBS Pbtbib, D.C.L., in a 
paper published in the ' Transactions of the 
Boyal Society of Literature' (Asherand Co.)' 
m>on 'The Belations of Egypt and Early 
Europe,' shows how recent researches have 
controverted previously accepted ideas as to 
the isolation of 'Egypt prior to Alexander's 
conquest, and the unchanged eharacter of 
Egyptian art. Clear traces have been found- 
of an alien civilisation, apparently Libyan in 
origin, occupying the upper oountry between 
3300 and 3000 B.C. In art every century had 
its distinctive characteristics, and these 
show manifest deterioration from 1000 b.o. 
down to the Boman Age. < There is no toaea * 
of any lift due to Greek influence, sad the 
mixture of styles that sometimes ^isood 
was OBly a niatui^l degradation/ 
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• IP I WEBE god;* 

*Oir a ttiU Bammit of the Alps one Augnst 
afternoon a young man and a young woman 
talked of God/ and Mr. Le Oallienne has 
nren a condensed report of the conrersation. 
The woman had felt the hand of God ' mysteri- 
onsljr' chastening her; the man said be had 
felt it ' wantonly ' chasteninflr him. Bat only 
the woman, we are told, « still saw His face.' 
For * the blow thafc had driren the man away 
from God, broken-hearted and blasphemouo, 
had, by some spiritual instinct, unaccountably 
iUogical, drawn the woman nearer to His 
side.' The situation is familiar. In France, 
they say, only the w^men now are religious. 
This man, however, is moved by the sight of 
the woman's pure and strangely happy face 
to ask himseu the question, 'Might sorrow 
after all, purify?' Once he had •fluted 
beautifully of pain as the neceisary process of 
all growth, forgetting in his eloquence to ask 
why so cruel a condition should have been 
attached to man's involuntary existence.' 
Then his own time came, and his 'dainty 
philosophy ' was but * a poor pretty thing 
out in the storm.' Still he had doubts. 'The 
faith that sustains,' he argued, 'must be 
wrung out of the moment of the soul's need.' 
Further, he remembered that ' sorrow always 
fights with a strange weapon, and the strategy 
ot her attack is ever new.' These and other 
reveries are interrupted by another qu(»stion, 
or rather soliloquy, ending with the xemark : 
'I only wish I cmdd forgive God. . . .' 

The man's companion replies wiih a little 
'Hush!' and, with 'an impulse of almost 
humorous impatieoce,' nearly said: 'Look 
there. See ! in a direct line from here — surely 
yon can see the sun \ ' Although she didn't 
really say it the man read her thoughts, and 
was conscious of a new desire — ^really to see. 

Then we have more silent thought on the 
man's part reported, and it is only after 
several pages that the woman gets in a word 
as to ' the argument from beauty to goodoess, 
from the beauty of the world to the goodness 
of God.' She contends that ' Beauty u an 
angel, and as such is a messenger of God, 
though on the way from man to God she may 
have forgotten her message, grotrn deliriously 
arrogant by the incense from earthly altars.' 
The man retorts that if God is as good as the 
world is beautiful, it is necessary to ask how 
beautiful is the world^and how ugly. He 
proceeds to describe it as 'a gigantic grave, 
the plague-pit into which humanity has 
been thrown century after century.' She, 
on her side, tells him that his soul is very 
tick, and begins to dilate on ' the beautiful 
meaning of death.' He answers that ail this 
is ' Words, words ! ' Still she perseveres, and 
in the end the man in his heart says, ' If I 
were God I would create more wowen like 
yon, that men might believe in me.' After 
this, we are told, the man returned to his 
own people, 'the lovers of Beauty,' but they 
did not seem quite the same to him. He had 
learnt some meanings that were hidden to 
them, especially this : ' You worship the 
messenger and neglect the message. . . . 
The message of Beauty is the goodness of 
God.' But he was not quite convinced, 
though 'sometimes— he — almost— prayed.' 

In plain words Mr. Le Gallienne has 
written a sermon, which differs only from 
the ordinary pulpit deliverances in its form. 
It contains a few clever things and a good 
nuuiy very commonplace one^. As a sermon 
it lacks directness, and at times it is difficult 
to see what the author is driving at. Yet 
there are many, doubtless, who will find a 
oharm in this vagueness. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that Mr. Le Gallienne can write 

* If I Were God. A CoaTeraatloxi. B/ ifoimrd le 
M^i.i (Jamt » Boirdf n. UJ 



well when he chooses, but we doubt if his 
strength lies in an essay of this description. 
Olive Schreiner and Mr. Coulson Kernahan 
have done it much better. 



SHORT STGBIES. 



Iir The Millionaire of ParkersvilU (J. W. 
Arrowsmith. Is.), Mr. Marshall G. Wood 
breaks ground on what we had supposed to 
be Bret Harte's preserve. In many respects, 
especially in the opening, his story reminds 
us of 'Three Partners.' In Mr. MarshaH's 
tale two men who have for years struggled 
against the hardest luck make a great find 
and become suddenly rich. Up to this point 
they had been the most devoted of partners, 
in spite of the fact that both adored the same 
girl, for both knew they had no chance of 
gaining her owing to their poverty. With 
the advent of this big windf^dl the hopes of 
each revive, and each regards the other as a 
rival. How Jim Parker goes mad and 
perpetrates horrible crimes in pursuit of his 
passion, and how Seth Watts behaves like an 
angel, Uie reader wiU find out. That there 
are weak points in the plot he will also 
probably discover ; but the story is powerfully 
told, and is not devoid of pathos. The con- 
versation between Jim Parker and his black- 
mailing mistress is, however, a trifle too 
transpontine in its style. 

The King't Oak, aiid Other 81 oriet^hj Robert 
Cromie ^George Newnes, Ltd. Is.), contains 
five well-written and entertaining stories. 
The first»which gives the book its title, is a 
story of the time of Cromwell. Two young 
fellows, who have been brought up together, 
are in love with the same maiden. All their 
life there has been rivalry between them, at 
first in their sport and boyish exploits, and 
then on account of Mistress Bess Templeton. 
When joining issues with King and Parlia- 
ment respectively this rivalry culminates, 
and the tragedy is finished where it began, 
under the big tree they have named the 
'King's Oak.' 'Mr. Markham's Private 
Secretary ' is another story, of later date, of 
chivalrous self-sacrifice. ' Castle Slanders ' 
is an amusing, if rather bitter, satire in 
allegorical form. 'The Moated Grange,' a 
story of a modem haunting with 
quite en up-to-date denouement, and 'The 
£ev. Alexander M'Intosh' hdp in the making 
of this Uttle volume of entertaining and 
dramatic stories. 

InHel{,.by Oudeis (The Boxburghe Press, 
Ltd. 2s.), the story is told of the sufferings 
endured in the nether world by a girl who, in 
life, deliberately chose to go there. She and 
her male lover made a compact on earth that 
the survivor would return within fourteen 
days, if possible, and report what Hell was 
like, but that if not the i>urvivor should com- 
mit suicide. Enid is the first to die, and duly 
returns to report to Bernard. The author 
possesses imagination and some literary skill, 
although he has not mastered the proper use 
of the word * like ' ; there is one very 
powerful scene in which Christ's descent into 
Hell is described. 

That Mr. Cosmo Hamilton's Furrowe 
(Digby, Long, and Co. Is. 6d.) will be widely 
read is not a thing ' which is impossible.' 
His first book with the Euclidian title was 
appetising. The seven stories in this volume 
are enlivened by fresh colloquialisms and 
delightfully light touches. The death-rate, 
however, is somewhat high. There are two 
suicides, in circumstances in which, as one 
character puts it, ' living is the only decent 
thing to do.' We imagine that the market 
for stories like 'Jerry and a Sunbeam * will be 
good until there are no more lovers left on the 
face of the earth, and no reminiscences re- 
maining of those of bygone days. 



A few warm and vivid storiee of the eighteen 
in A Romance of the Fair, by H. and L. Craa- 
mer-Byng (The Koxburghe Press, Ltd. 6d.), 
will make the volume acoeptable to olnbdoin. 
A oomedy entitled ' The Bad Penny ' reminds 
one of Poe's tragedies— as much me any oomedy 
can remind one of a tragedy. 

Two Brothere, by A. O. M. (Alex. Gardner. 
2s. 6d.), traces the careers of two lads and a 
girl cousin. The devotion of the younger 
brother, a cripple, to the elder, is a prominent 
feature. The story is full of incident, if 
somewhat looeely hung. 

An inexpensive way of renewing one's 
acquaintance with Bev. Amoe Barton, the 
unfortunate curate of Shepperton, and Mr. 
Gilfil and poor Janet Dempster, is to seeun 
the 'People's Edition' of Qeorge Eliofi 
Scenes from Clerical Life (Wm. Bla<±wood and 
Sons. 6d.) The three stories are printed 
in clear type and oocnpy 182 good-eised pages. 

Several dosen capital military stories are 
related by W. Ferrars Auburn ('Captain 
Bandom') in his latest volume. In Camp and 
Barrack (Ward, Lock, and Co., Ltd. Is.). 
There is a good variety of incident, crisp, 
modem, and wholesome, with the garrison 
town spirit strongly to the fore. 

There is a quaint, old-world air about The 
Time 8peU, by M. Carta Sturge (Simpkin, 
MarshaUaadCo.,Ltd. Is. 6d.) Abeautifol 
maiden, the story IC0M« was condemned by a 
sorcerer to live for seventy years, but to be 
neither of this world nor the next. She glidea 
through the tale like a dream creature. The 
ddnouement is striking. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

Of making many books on Socialism tbers 
is no end. The Future Power, by Z. 8. Hendov 
(The Boxburghe Press., Ltd. Is.), is a fairly 
plausible and somewhat amusing tale of a pro- 
spective ' Great Strike,' which brings about 
the financial millennium, equalising the foroai 
of Labour and CapitaL 

The Stray Notee of a Wof^ofrtif, by A.C C* 
(The Boxburghe Press, Ltd. 2ie, 6d.), if 
rather a running refiection on men and 
events, both of a commonplace order, thsn a 
story-book. The 'refiections' on deefnev^ 
'sailors and their yams,' hospitals, wrecks, 
&c., are of an obvious nature and but is- 
different merit. 

Wednesday's Child (Wm. Stevens, Ltd* 
Is. 6<L) belongs to the famiUar 'Family 
Story-Teller 'series. Those who remember 
the purport of the old distich, ' Mondsy'i 
child is fair, &c.,' will recognise the direotioB 
the story takes s and the telling and trssl- 
ment are well up to the series in which n 
appears. 

A Oay LUtU Woman, by John Strange 
Winter (T. V. White A Co. Is.), goes to the 
making of 'Winter's Annnal'this yesr. if 
is a bright, readable, and racy little love stoiy, 
with an element of the sensational in it quits 
characteristio of the author, but too short to 
be dealt with in detail. 

In Cousin Tom, by William Turville (AfJ 
Partners, Ltd. Is.), we get a combinstion oi 
some younff people s views and exploitt, w«a 
details of elementary medical practice *>>•*•{* 
not enlivening. The story is not bsdiy 
written, but it seems devoid of purpose, sue 
it certainly is not entertaining. 

Blotted OuJt, by B. PuUen-Barry (W 
Boxburghe Press, Ltd. 6d.), is a n<^ hajy- 
written romance of a family corse. It w wi 
by a young lady who is brought in conts«J 
with the family by her appointmeat •■ 
companion to an old and vicious woman. 

Fepita of the Pagoda, the title of ' Aito^ 
smith's Annual' (J. W. Arrowsmith. . w-A * 
a clever story by Mr. Tighe Hopkuw.jnj'*^ 
dungeons, fair prisoners, and a °**t!^j|| 
mixed up somewhat incongruously wi»P v^ 
and modern London life. 
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EDUCATIONAL.* 



lU. Babkib'b lucidly- written booir, A IHg9st 
^ Deductive Logic, is a f^nide t^ the line of 
itody to be followed by candidates for a 
degiie in Arts ; and at the bead of each 
chapter is giyen a list of standard works or 
psrtM of works treating more at large of the 
sabject of the chapter. But it is something 
more than a gaide ; for it only needs to be ex- 
psnded by more nomeroas illustrations and 
examples in order to become itself an indepen- 
dent text-book. As it is, it deseryes a care- 
ful itudy, by the beginner at any rate; for 
slthoogh it compresses where other text- 
books treat in full, yet it provides, as the pre- 
fice claims, ' a fuller discussion of points that 
Are apt to be orerlooked or omitted^ in or from 
them. With reference to the London Arts 
coarte we may mention that the regulations 
hsTe recently undergone extensiye xeTision ; 
Aod Logic, in and after 1899, is to be shifted 
from the Degree to the earlier or Inter- 
mediate examination ; but the book seems to 



* ▲ Digeet of DeduoUre Logic. Bj Johnson Barker, 
BX (Hethnen and Co. 2», 6d.) 

▲ PriiMr of Frtneh Etymology. By B. Daly 
Ooekiog. (A. D. Innei and Co. le. 6<1.) 

Th« Story of th« lonio Berolt and Persian Wer, as 
told \j Harodotns. Belootod from th« Tranalation of 
Guon BawliuMm by C. C. Tanoook, MJk. (Jokn 
Xwiay. ^Od.) 

The Cbildre&'B Stndy. 'Tranoe.' By Mary 0. 
KewMll. * Rome.' By Marr Ford. 

OM Tales Prow Oreeoa. By Alioe Zimmera. 
(T. liahar Unwin. 2a. 6d. aaob.) 

Cutall'a Leesone in Frenob. Parts I. and U., eaok 
lk6J.; tompleto, 4a.6d. Key, la. 6d. 

BoHt : A Qama for Laamiog Francb, and Sabetitate 
forCoBfersation. By J. J. Tylor. 
(Caaeell and Co., Ltd.) 

Xaalid, Books 1^ By B. Deakfn, M.l. 2a. 6d. 

Tha Totorial Trigonomatry. ByW. Brigga, M.A., 
»c., tad 0. Byan, D.Sc, *c. Sa. 6d. 
(W.B.CUTe.) 

Tbe Boiklint of tha Intelleot. By Donglaa M. 
Qaaa. (ElliotBtoek. 5a.) 

Hiata to Teaobara and Stndants on tha Cboloe of 
0«Ofraphlcal Booka for Beferanoa and Kaading. By 
Hafh Kobart Mill. (Longmana, Green and Co. Sa. 6d.) 

The Engllab lAUgaaga i Ita History and Structura. 
ByW. U. Low, 1I.A. Fonrth Sdition, ratiaad. 8a. 6d. 

Enrdaea and Teat Questtona on tha Tutorial Latin 
Qttmmu, By P. L. D. Biohatdaon, BJL., and A, S. W. 
Hasan,LL.D. la. 6d. 

Knglaad nnder the Lata Hanoreriana, 17^1837: 
Biinf Part of tha laurmadHita Taxt-Book of Itogiiab 
History. Vol IV. Br A, J. Stana, M.A., and U. B. 
f euanside, M.A. 3^. 6d. net. 

Qoastiona in Logic: a Companion to Welton'a 
Manual of Logic By H. Holman, M.A., and K. C. W. 
Mae, M.A. Swsond Edition. Bafisad and Bolargad. 

^^(W.B.CliTe.) 

1 QeogtaphT of Bwope. By Lionel W. Lyda, K.A. 

.The Talisman. 'Sir Waltar Soott'a Continnons 
Biadera' Seriaa. By W. Malvan, M.A. Is. net. 

▲ Midsnmmer K^bt'a Dream. Sdited by L. W. 
I'Tde.X.A. la net. 

Kiaetaanth Century Poetry. By A. C. M'Donnell, 
■U. Proee. Br J. H. Fowler, M.A. 'Literary 
Xpoch'Hariea. la.neteaoh. 
(A.andC. Blaok.) 

indent Claasioa for Engliab Baadara : ' Plantna and 
Jitanca* and • Aristophanaa,' by the Ben W.Luoaa 
CoUias } • Jarenal,' by Edward Waif ord ; • Heaiod and 
Tkaoimia.' by the Bet. James DaTiea. (W. Black- 
wood and Bona, la. each.) 

IComprahansiTe French Manual for Students Band- 
n«forPublio Exaainakiona. Bj Otto C. Bif, M.A. 
a 6u. 

ftrit Steps in Continuoua Latin Proae. By W, C. 
nMaataadWa]tera,M.A. 2a. 

«Htate and Helpe in Continuous areek Prose. By 
w.CP. Waltara,M.A. 2a. 6d. 

A Complate Couraa of French Compoaition and 
**om«. By Hector Bey. 3a. Sd. 

AJoalorLatinafntaz. BrJ. A^Sterens. 8d. 

^, (Blaokia and Son, Ltd.) 
^jja» Lear. Edited, with Introdnction, Notea, 
«2^, and Index, by A. W. Verity, M.A. • The Piti 
J7^ Shakaapaare for SchooW (Cambridge : At tha 
PijTsraltyPreea. la.6d.) 

T 7^ ^Pkie Object Bandar. Edited by M. T. Yatea, 
Jfc£- »»oka I.^(10d.), n. (I-.), III. (la. 8d.). 
(™tttt CoUina, Bona, and Co., Ltd.) 

TOt Pacta and Santancea in French. By Victor 
Sr^ "^, Howard Swan. Second Edition. (George 
njUaaadBon. 2e.) 



fit it)to the new programme quite as well a? 
into the old one. At the end of the book will 
be found a complete skeleton of the preceding 
contents, thirteen pages of questions from 
exsmination.papers, and an smple biblio- 
graphy. We have noticed a mistake on p. 
78, where ' Some S is P ' is giren as the cod- 
Terse cf ' All 8 is P'; it should, of course^ be 

• Some P is S.' 

Mr. Oocking's Primer of French Etymology 
is intended for candidates studying for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nations. It gives a sketch of the history of 
the French language, an account of the 
phonetic processes by which French grew out 
of popular Latin, an outlioe of historical 
accidence, a series of extracts, prose and 
verse, of difterent dates, an etymological 
vocabulary, and a collection of examination 
questions and exercises. Such a book was 
much needed, and the author supplies the 
need in a fairly satisfactory manner. He 
gets much of his material direct from Brachet, 
but in adjusting it to his wants does not 
always improve it ; as in the statement that 
' when Qaul became a Boman province two 
Latin languages existed side by side,' which is 
an exaggeration, as aUo is the statement that 
' the Celtic population was completely merged 
in the conquering race.' His use of the his- 
toric present is positively misleading in one 
instance, where he begios a paragraph thus : 

* The language of the whole of Gaul ts now 
no longer popular Lstio.' He means 1,200 
years ago. And it would be well to shift the 
accent-mark in libirare (p. 5) and to explain 
'i^me (p. 13). 

Canon Bawlinson's translation of Herodotus 
is well known, and it is upon the Canon's work 
that Mr. C. C. Tancock has founded his little 
book. This purports to be a continuous nar- 
rative of the Persian War, Mr. Tancook's 
work being limited to altering and revising, 
selecting and omitting from that of his pre- 
decessor in the field. The result is a distinct 
gain in simplicity and brevity, and will, we 
think, be appreciated by those who stndy the 
classic narrative. The maps are a great aid 
to lucidity. 

The little 'Children's Study' series, 
four volumes of which have already been 
issued, is enriched by the fifth and 
sixth volumes recently published. Mary 
C. Bowsell's treatment of the history of 
France shows that she knows something of 
the young people's attitude towards history, 
inasmuch as she does not hesitate to take 
the frankly personal and anecdotal line. The 
career of Napoleon Buonai>arte might, we 
think, have been made more of, scant justice 
being done to what, from the spectacular or 
children's point of view, is a particularly 
promising passage in French history. The 
author might have taken a leaf out of our old 
friend Collier's book in this connection. In 
her Borne Mary Ford has avoided a similar 
mistake, for she has seen the possibilities 
associated with the career of Hannibal, 
accounted by high authorities a greater than 
Napoleon, and devoted some thirty or forty 
pages to the fasciuating story of the great 
Carthaginian's descent on Italy. This author 
too, realises the value of dwelling, where 
children are oonoamed, on men more than on 
movements. 

Old Tcdee from Greece, by Miss Alice 
Zimmem, the latest volume of the 'Children's 
Study,' is also one of the most interesting of 
that series. The stories told by Homer, 
^schylus snd Sophocles are narrated in simple 
and attractive manner. From these a useful 
elementary knowledge of mythology and of 
the traditions of Troy, Thebes, Argos and 
Corinth may readily be acquired. 

Casseirs Leesone in French if so well ktiown 
that it is only necessary to mention that the 
new edition is a revised one. 



Mr. Tyler's Rolit is meant to be a royal 
road to Freuch. A list of words is learut oif, 
and a pair of youthful or older pupils play a 
game with cards, each hsving a Franoh word 
on one side snd the Euglish equivalent on 
the back. The player who knows most words 
geU the most cards from the other, and wins 
the game. 

The Univereity Tutorial Euclid, Books 1-4, 
has the merit of being very clearly printed, 
poesessing a large number of problems, 
together with good explanations of Inversion, 
Badical Axis, Maxima and Minima, and 
Limitiog Values. We can recommend it to 
students studying without a teacher. 

The Tutorial Trigonometry is the work of 
practical teachers. The explanations are 
clear. The chapter on logarltlms (tha begin- 
ner's bugbear) is very good. Chapter xx. 
on the application of trigonometry to land 
surveying is a useful addition. 

Mr. Gane's The Building of the InUUeet, 
described as 'a contribution to a scientifio 
method in education,' starte with the dictum 
that the objects of education are twofold, viz., 
development of mentel fsculties and the 
acquisition of such knowledge as is necessary 
for building up the rational man. The work 
bristles with quotations from Plato to MiH. 
Sidgwick tells us that classical literature has 
little attraction even for culcivated persons. 
And Mr. Gane properly contends that Gveek, 
viewed practically, lays no class under obli- 
gations, exoept the clergy. Our author 
realises that the ' modem side ' of our educa- 
tion has not had fair play. 

The object of Hints to Teachers and Students 
on the Choice of Geographical Boohs for Beference 
and Beading is suMciently explained in the 
title. A short summary of the principles of 
geography precedes the main work. Dr. 
Hugh Boberc Mill, Librarian to the Boyal 
Ge<^irraphical Society, one of the foremost 
authorities on geographical literature, is tha 
author. 

We have also received a fourth edition 
revised, of Mr. W. H. Low's work on Th€ 
English Language : Its History and Structure i 
Exercises and Test Questions in the Tutorial 
Laiin Grammar, by Mes&zs. F. L. D. Richard- 
sou and A. £. W. Hasel ; a sixth revised and 
enlarged edition of Messrs. Holman and 
Irvine's Companion to Welton's 'Manual of 
Logic,' entitled Questions on Logic ; the fourth 
volume of Messrs. Evans and Fearenside's 
* Intermediate Text-Book of English History,' 
England Under the Late Hanoverians, 1760* 
1837 ; A Geography of Europe, Jby Lionel W. 
Lyde ; The Talisman, edited by W, W. Melven 
for the ' Sir Walter Scott Continuous Head- 
ers ' Series ; Shakespeare's Midsummer Night*s 
Dream, edited by Mr. L. W. Lyde for ' Black's 
School Shakespeare' Series; Nineteenth 
Century Poetry, by A. C. M'Donnell, and 
Nineteenth Century Prose, by J. H. Fowler, in 
the 'Literary Epochs' Series; Plautus and 
Terence and J.rts^op^anes, by the Sev. W. 
Lucas Collins ; Jv/venal, by Edward Walfordi 
Hesiod and Theognis, by the Kev. Jamea 
Davies, in the new edition of the ' Ancient 
Classics for English Beaders' Series ; A Com* 
preheneive FrenSi Manual for Students Beading 
for Public Examinations, by Otto C. N&f| 
First Step in Continuotu Latin Prose, and Hint§ 
and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose, by W. O. 
Flamstead Walters; A Complete Course of 
French Composition and Idioms, by Hector 
Bey I A Junior Latin Syntax, by J. A. Stevens ; 
Kvng Lear, edited, with Introduction, Notas, 
and Glossary, for the ' Pitt Press Shakespeara 
for Schools,' by A. W. Verity; The Graphic 
Object Beader, Books I., II., and III., ia 
'Collins' School Series'; First Facts and 
Sentences in French, by Victor Bitis and 
Howard Swan; and A Short Byneptis qf 
English History, by J. C. Wright. 
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KOYEMBBB BEYIEWS. 



Th4 Anglican calls itself ' an illostrated 
Charoh Beview/ and, althong^h this is not its 
ilnt nnmber, we do not remember to have seen 
it before. So far as good paper, largo readable 
type^ and fair illustrations, with such names as 
those of Dean Farrar, the Bishop of Pretoria, 
the Dean of Bristol^ and Canon Thompson can 
ensure success it ought to succockI. Mr. 
Bolton's article, ' A Holiday in Egypt/ is the 
one of most general interest, and is accom- 
panied by some Tory choice and excellently 
reproduced photographs, especially those 
showing yiews of the island of Philce and its 
temples. We note that Chancellor P. Y. 
Smith has the temerity to predict confidently 
that the intercommunion of Christendom will 
be restored by a federation of national epis- 
oopal churches. 



NOYEMBEB MAGAZINES. 

[Third Notice.] 

*Thi Coming Literary Beviral' is the title 
of an article in The Atlantic Monthly, to be 
foU^wed by another next month, in which 
the present is desig^nated as the age of the 
short story and the minor poet, two classes 
in literary art that ' are characteristic of a 
tentative, a waiting age.' Of course the 
writer is referring to trans-Atlantio litera- 
ture^ for he could hardly mean that the short 
story has ousted the long novel here. The 
question he asks is. Who is to write the 
great American novel, or the great American 
drama, or the great American epic?' He 
somewhat unpatriotically hints that this 
much-desiderated American may never 
emerge |if an outline he gives of the oppor- 
tunities of genius be approximately correct. 
He has more hope that an American philo- 
sopher will arise, and he intends in a future 
article to show where to search for him. 

Writing in Parents on 'Public School 
Failures,' Mr. Alex. Devine thinks that ' a 
' considerable amount of the blame of the public 
school failure should be laid at the door of 
the preparatory schoolmasters on the ground 
of their lack of character discriminations, and 
their failure to •' prepare " the boy in the 
proper sense of the word, and to their bond- 
age to the demands of the examiners and 
'parents, which causes them to consider their 
clients before their boys.' 

In a paper also dealing with school discipline 
in The New Ireland Review we learn that 
attached to a German primary school is a 
school garden of a little less than a rood in 
extent in the rear. ' The boys, under the 
supervision of a teacher, cultivate this garden 
,on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and 
outside school hours on other days, when 
necessary. Apples, pears, grapes, goose- 
'berries, strawberries, and currents, are all 
grown/ . 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

. The Unexpected Chuftt. By W. D. Howells/ 
Life will certainly be the poorer when the little 
aeries of drawing-room farces by Mr. W. D. 
Howells has run its course. By which we 
mean that it will be hard to ffive up the ex- 
pectation of more to follow. Here is the sixth 
of the eight promised, and there is no suspicion 
of any falling-off in the wit, the repartee, the 
involved ingenuity. Th^ Unexpected Ouetta 
details the hopes and fears of a young hostess 
when guests arrive to dinner who were not 
expected because they had written, or she 
thought they had written, and declined. 



This, of course, necessitated an immense re- 
arrangement of the particulars of the little 
function, putting an extra leaf in the table, 
laying for more, deciding who should take out 
whom under the new conditions, and, above 
all, getting in more quails on the spur of the 
moment. A few relanves offered not to ' take 
quail,' but, as Mr. Willis Campbell said, ' it 
wouldn't do for the entire connection to fight 
shy of quail.' The company might smell — 
well, not a quail. Mr. Campbell, by the way, 
comes out in somewhat a new light in this 
issue of the farces. One had come to regard 
him as the victim of the self-possessed Bemis, 
a foil for the worldly wisdom of that intrepid 
liar. But here is Campbell out-Bemising 
Bemis in charming cynicism and statements 
of tremendous involution. Mr. Howells has 
not aimed high in these little efforts ; he 
would himself be the first to admit their 
limitations. But they must be judged by the 
intention of the author, which was to provide 
light satirical dialogue, and this he has done 
to perfection. (Edinburgh : David Douglas. Is.) 

Great Thoughte. Vol. XXVI. of this store- 
house of choice reading equals its predeces- 
sors in freshness and interest. A serial story 
runs through the entire volume, another 
feature being the portraits and sketches of 
eminent people. Open its pages where you 
may the eye will fall upon something well 
worth a perusal. (A. W. Hall. 48. 6d.) 

Our Churchee and Why We Belong to Them. 
The idea of this volume is certainly not new, 
but it is well worked out. The contributors 
are Knox Little (High Church), Webb-Peploe 
(Evangelical), B. F. Horton (Congregational), 
E. Glover (Baptist), J. Telford (Methodist), 
T. Hodgkin (Friends), Professor Herk'less 
(Established Church of Scotland), W. £. 
Taylor (Free Church), A. E. MacEwen 
(United Presbyterian), and Principal Edwards 
and John Owen (Welsh Calvinistic). The 
papers are, on the whole, distinctly able. Dr. 
Morton's may, perhaps, be assigned the first 
place, for, short as it is— 31 pages of bold type 
— it is in matter almost a treatise. It is 
curious to note the different attitudes of the 
three champions from North of the Tweed 
towards Disestablishment, and we should 
have liked, had it been possible, for Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. MacEwen to have had Pro- 
fessor Herkless' paper before them. (Service 
and Paton. Cs.) 

Bath and Bristol. Edited by A. E. Hope 
Moncrieff. This is our old friend ' Bath and 
Cheltenham ' completely recast. Cheltenham 
has disappeared, and in its place we find 
Bristol and Clifton — a great improvement in 
the direction of compactness. Two plans, 
' Bath' and * Bristol,' are given, and two maps. 
By a curious oversight both of these maps stop 
short of Glastonbury,which is one of the 'lions' 
described in the text. (A. and C. Black. Is.) 

Jewish Portraits. By Lady Magnus. This 
second revised and enlarged edition of an 
excellent book is very welcome. Of the ten 
essays it contains, that on the Frankfort 
' Judengasse,' and another on 'Charity in 
Talmumc Times,' are particularly interesting. 
(David Nutt. 8s. 6d.) 

Stray Thoughts on Betiding. Bj Lucy H. M. 
Soulsby. This collection of essays is dedi- 
cated, and its contents, we gather, will not be 
altogether new, to ' The Girls of Oxford High 
School Past and Present.' The author is 
anxious to impress upon girls the advisability 
of steady reading, and ($ studying the best 
books rather than those which are in fashion 
and most talked about. Inter alia shestronp^ly 
counsels avoiding novels which tamper with 
religiouB faith, and asks whether it is '(truth- 
seeking ' or ' temptation-seeking ' for an un- 
trained, onequipped mind to approach the 
problems handled therein. Under the title 
' Sunday Eeading,' the discusses and gives a 
list of books likely to prove useful to girls 



anxious to stady reUgioos qiMtiions system- 
atically. The main feature of the book ate 
the counsels it contains, which evidentitf 
reflect much earnest thought^ bat there an 
also added some nnambitioiis and wsQ. 
informed literary studies. (Longmans, Qnti* 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Rapara ; or, the Bights of the Indwidna^ h 
the State. By Archibiad Forsyth. Tte 
author is of opinion that the Australssisi 
colonies have been borrowing money to M 
extent fraught with very grave peril indast 
in the future, and tAiat the decline of agrieol- 
tnre in England is due to the heavy rest* 
charge with which English produce is handi- 
capped. To show how a eomnounity ought ts 
be governed, he gives in great detail the stoiy 
of the development of Bapara, 'a uodd 
Eadical state where the gifts of nature sis 
open to all, Ac, &e.' The statesmen el 
Eapara are undoubtedly far-seeing, for m 
observe in an Act passed in 1872 thsy 
determined what legacy and suocession datiei 
should be paid on estates exceeding 48,276,800 
and less than iB6,558,600 in value, while tn 
inquiry made in 1875 showed the gross vaLsv 
of property and effects in Bapara to bi 
^66,154,885. (T. Fisher Unwin. 68.) 



\* Publishers, when tend^nff books for r m sn, 
vfovld greatly oUige by monUoning thefrkts 



^rn^Tho Bditor does noi hoUd Mmasif rMfM" 
sihle for the etistody or return of wisolkitd 
eonif^butioni, even when siampe are sent 

LETTEBS TO THB BDITOS. 



Air miBHWoxAira protest. 

Sib, — As a native of Ireland, and on« fo 
whom the speech of theoountry is well kaowi, 
may I be allowed to protest against the h^ 
that Sarah Grand, in 'Hie Beth Book,'mak«i 
an Irish servant girl drop her ' h's '? Ilie IiiiH 
mispronounce the English language— their 
vowsls are broadened or slurred, and thflk 
'shaUs'and ' wills ' misplaced ; buttberesre 
three sins of speech of which they are initooeal; 
namely— the dropping of the * h'; thetsckiii| 
on of the letter ' r ' to idea, window, sofa, Aa. 
&c. (a very common practice even amosf 
educated people in £ngland),andthe useof thit 
illiterate compound * whatever ' and 'when- 
ever' ; neither do they, as a rale, say, 'IM 
you have a pleasant ride ? ' — ^walk or talk, to 
the case may be. On pages 126-7 of 'Ihf 
Beth Book' an Irish servant is made to dii# 
her ' h's ' and she is corrected by Beth. I 
take it for granted that &arah Qrandhas noi 
lived in Ireland since she was quite a chiid.- 
Faithfully yours, B.S- 

CEANQISa TTTLXS. 

Sir,^In your issue dated November IS Hir 
A. H. Hinde repeats an inquiry which he hiP 
already made elsewhere. 

The titie of my etory, 'The Beetles • 
Mystery,' has not been changed since ni 
appearance in serial form. I had nothing v> 
do with the title under which it was serialiMdj 
it was rechristened then and there in epiteoi 
me. , 

I am responsible for the book as it stsnitf- 
not Messrs. Skeffington^andentirely diss«<«* 
with the suggestion that a man oop*_*? •J' 
nounce on the title-paffe of his bo^ Jh* 
against his wishes, it has been ■•'"''■J* 
under a title with which he is notia«J»" 
pathy.— Very faithfully yours, 



Digitiz^E. kiplinq'B andiaiAS. . 

Sir,— I am greatly surpriisd *W»,*IJ[? 

reported in the last numbtr ofyoorjowM*. 



9ortmb«r 19, lft)7* 
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fome critics should take exception to Mr. 
Kiplinfif s line — 

* The turmoil ajid the shouting dies/ 
The singular number 'dies' is perfectly 
eoncot in accordance with what I would call 
A * logical ' rule in Teutonic grammar. In 
German syntax it is a well-known rule that 
< vhen several subjects, used in the singular, 
express in general the same notion, the verb 
referring to them may be employed in the 
linjn^lsr number.' The same rule also pre- 
TsiJji in English syntax, although it does not 
seem to be so generally known. But if Mr. 
Kipling's censorious readers will refer to 
Mitzner's learned ' Grammar of the English 
Language' they will find a number of 
examples quoted for the above rule, from 
Shakespeare and Milton down to Macaulay 
and Tennyson.** The fact is that there is 
greater similarity between English and 
Qerman syntax than people in general 
leem to be aware of, and a great number 
of English forms of speech, which seem at 
Int sight puzzling or wrong, might be gram- 
matically explain^ by referring to the usage 
io Qerman. — Yours, 

C. A. BUCHHKIM. 

King's College, London. 

'Professor lf&tzQer*8 * English Grammar.* Trflns- 
UUdbT Dr. Clair Qreoe. (Jolm M array. 1874.) Vol. 
IL,p.l50,6. 

Sir,— In to-day's Litsraht World there is 
a note regarding the grammatical construc- 
tion of a line in Mr. Budyard Kipling's 
'Recessional.' Will you allow me to add an 
example from Byron ? 
'Ky hair is gray, but not with years. 
Nor c^w it white 
In a single night, 
is men's haye grown with sudden feirs/ 
—The PHtoner of Chillon, Canto I. 
—Toots faithfully, 

Wm . Donald. 



QUEBIB8. 

[The Editor does not giutrantee immediate 
Mitrtton of queriss, and caimot enter into corre- 
Vmdenee regarding their non-intertion, TFill 
f^rretpondentt pleate write clearly f} 
Attthob Wantbd— 

Of the following lines : ' Does a raan tear his 
beart ont and make fritters thereof over a slow 
fire for anght other than a woman ? '— F. £. B. 

Of a poem oalled *The Browns of Walham 
Green.'— A. A. Johnson. 

0! a short poem entitled, ' Jnpiter and Io,' 
^QSMftimes recited by Mr. Clifford Harrison. — 
e.g. 8. 



TiTLi Wantxd— 

Of a novel dealing with the rise of trades 
^oaiam, in whioh Sheffield figures under the 
Bame of Hillsborough. The hero is a leading 
obaraoter in the * strikes ' whieh resulted from 
|w first oombinations of the workmen against 
taeir employers. He is also a rery defer artist. 

^D. WlLLACl. 

Of ac old novel by the late Dnfcton Cook, in 
2^oh the heroine's name was Mouse. It was a 
^vfe^tory, published some twenty-five years ago. 

-CUfTON BlNQHAM . 



^usHiR Wantxd— 

Of twodnologues, 'Annt Jemima' and *The 
^w Woman,' by Ellis Klngsley.— E. Y. 

fitriRENcs Wantbd— 
To a ballad eontaining these lines : 
' Bot Jane was not like John. 
I^r when her lips once tononed the cup 
She swilled till all was gone. 

• • . . • 

She loved to see the angel there, 
And therefore drained the pot.' 
•"VY. B. 



To the line : 
The stars are worshipped when no moon is 

near.' 
— W. F. B. 

To two poems, 'The Waterorese Girl* and 

• The Diamond.'— G. W. 

To a passage in Wordsworth referring to the 
angels in Jacob's vision thus : 

* With nntired humility forebore 

The ready wafture of the wings they wore.' 
It is quoted in Aubrey de Yere's * Becolleotions,' 
p. 116.— M. 

Where can I find the following patriotic old 
song ? — 

' England, England, England, 
Land of the gallant, the brave and the free, 
Thy sons are courageous, thy daughters are 

fair, 
Bold as li ns, swift as the air, 
Peasants singing, maidens danoing, 
Everywhere in the land is rejoicing.* 
—St. GxoBGi, Nice. 

In what book caul find plans and sections, &o.y 
of a New Zealand pah ?— K. 

What Oriental, Polvnesian, or other peoples of 
to-dav worship their deities or bury their dead in 

* High Places,' such as are frequently alluded to 
in the Bible P— P. 

There is a poem commencing : 

* Beautiful child on thy mother's knee, 
Thy mystic future, what shall it beP' 

In this poem there is a verse in which the words 
occur : 

* A . . . demon, dashing down, 
With a lurid fiame of fiery crown.' 

Will some one kindly supply me with this one 
verse in full P— Sarah. 
To lines whiou run something like : 
' For you each morning hath its rising sun, 
And every eve (or night) its star.' 
— Sheila. 

(1) To the two middle verses of a poem be- 
ginning: 

1. ' The Wind and the Beam loved the Bose, 

And the Bose loved one, 
For who recks the Wind when he blows, 

Or loves not the Sun. 
«. • # • • • « 

3 

4. ' How his love shall the Wind reveal. 

Unwelcome hit sigh ; 
Mute, mute to the Rose let him steal, 

His proof is— to die.* 

(2) To a poem on * November;' ending with pun 
thus : * No sun, no fun, No-vember.'— Jess. 



The Drama and Stag b.— Can any reader 
direct me to literature dealing with the Irish and 
Scottish drama and stages during the first half of 
the seventeenth century? Also to information 
regarding Henry Bumell, an Irish dramatist, who 
was writing for the Dublin stage drea 16S^-41, 
with account of his private and professional life, 
and list of his [plays or other literary works. 
Beference to documents, if any exist concerning 
him, desired.— A. F. Hopkimsok. 

A Napoleon Puzzle.— Thomas Day, author of 
* Sandford and Merton,' died in 1789. In a copy 
of his book before me I read that Tommy * was 
one day reading the Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.' The copy bears no date^ but was pub- 
lished in London by George Phihp and Son. I 
should like to know by what means this allunion 
to Tommy's reading has got into the book.— 
F. H. C. 



ANSWERS. 

IfVhen anewering queriee, kindly give the datB 
c/ query. All anewere are to he deemed gro" 
tinitout, Lettere addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot he forwarded.'] 
Author Found — 

To F. A. C— ' There's pippins and cheese to 
oome' is in 'The Merry Wives of Windsor,' 
Act I., scene ii.^L. M. BsoueH. 

Ehfkrencb Found- 
To T. H. A.— The reference is to Johnson's 
epitaph on Goldsmith, * Qui nullum fere soribendi 



genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non 
ornavit.'— William Hollowat.— The epitaph 
is memorable for havinar given rise to the round 
robin remonstrance to Johnson drawn up by Burke, 
asking the Doctor, amongst other things, to write 
the epitaph in English, but he declined, as he put 
it, ' to disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey 
with an English inscription.* A facsimile of the 
round robin is printed in Boswell's * Johnson,' 
edited by Croker, and published by Murray.— 
J. M. L. 



To G. W.— Tes. 

To St. GiOBQB, Nice.— Crooke's 'Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India ' (A. 
Constable and Co. 21s.). 

To J. M. B.— The lines are very old, and may 
safely be reckoned out of copyright, we think. 

To Veritas.— Tour letter laoki the msmal 
authentication. 

To J. C. BuTCHEB.— As an archaism ohiedy. 
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Whik we closed MarieUd's Marriage we 
found ourselves possessed by a spirit of 
Uiaokfulness, which, we hasten to add, 
was due to the excellence of the fare con- 
tained in forty-eight of the worthiest 
chapters we have read for some consider- 
able time, not to a sense of satisfaction 
at haying completed an unpleasing task. 
There are too many authors before the 
public, some of them in very prominent 
positions, who will not take pains to 
stamp their work with the marks of care- 
fulness, sincerity, and delight in their 
chosen occupation. These writers appear 
to put amount before quality, thus open- 
ing a wide door for the entrance of slip- 
shod performance, and helping to retard 
the raising of the literary staiidard. As 
a set-off to those headlong manufacturers 
of fiction we have a group of men who 
think of something else than their bank- 
ing accounts when they take up the pen 
for the purpose of spinning a tale. With 
them the written word does not neces- 
sarily stand. They hasten slowly 
(admirable policy) ; they are not 
afraid of turning back to dis- 
coTer whether what seemed so valu- 
able and felicitous when it was 
horn strikes them as deserving of affection 
a fortnight later, and they are not afraid 
to be as ic^morseless in the destruction 
of their own children as Herod was to 
those of other people. In a word, they 
know what excellence is, and strive to 
attain to it. There is reason for fearing 
that the possession of this knowledge 
differentiates them sharply from most of 
their precipitate and faulty contempo- 
tariea. Among those who honour the 
art which maintains them Mr. Norris has 
a firm and deserved place. It is a rea 
pleasure to tpend three or four hours^ 
with him whenever the appearance of a 
aew novel from his pen invites us to the . 
^i^e&t His accurate use of language, his 
fluent management of prose, and his un- 
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doubted conscientiousness have rarely, if 
ever, been shown to better advantage than 
they are in Marietta's Marria^ge. More- 
over, Mr. Norris has not forgotten to 
place humour among his attractive quali- 
ties. He is a believer in the quietest of 
quiet fun, but it is wonderful how effect- 
ively he employs this instrument, and 
with what unfailing success. 

Lord Middlewood was a punctilious and 
old-fashioned nobleman, who believed 
that the main features of his own educa- 
tion should be applied to that of his son. 
As soon as he himself had left Oxford he 
had been sent on the grand tour, and he 
was fully convinced that such an expedi- 
tion was necessary for the development of 
Liond's mind. Nothing loth, Lionel 
started on the prescribed expedition, 
accompanied by a sober-minded friend in 
the person of Harold St. Quintin, who, 
though of about the same age as the 
future Viscount, was grave enough to be 
appointed as Mpntor to Telemachus. 
Mr. Norris does not give us much infor- 
mation about the itinerary of these jo\m^ 
men, for he is anxious to bring Marietta 
Yigne and Lionel together, and begin 
his task of working out their wedded 
destinies. Marietta was the daughter of 
an English father and an Italian mother. 
Fresh and simple and superbly beautiful, 
she was exactly the kind of girl to make 
Lionel forget that he was expected to 
pick a wife in a spirit of discretion from 
among the willing bevy of maidens rich 
in blue blood and consols. St. Quentin, 
scenting danger, did his utmost to per- 
suade Lionel to depart from the neigh- 
bourhood containing the enchantress, 
but without avail. Colonel Vigne also 
did his best. It wants, however, some- 
thing wetter than water and hotter than 
fire to baulk determined love. How far 
and how quickly matters advanced as 
soon as Lionel made up his mind that 
happiness and Marietta were synonyms, 
will be seen from the following excerpt. 

Taking Counsel. 



' It is preposteroos and disMtroua and every- 
thing else tnst you may please to call it,' said 
Lord Middlewood. * All the same, I don't see 
what a helpless elderly indiTidoal like myaelf 
can do but shmg his shoulders and submit:' 

' My dear Middlewood,' remonstrated his 
motber, ' yon are always so supine I A man in 
your position has no right to be supine. If 
you bad listened to me, instead of shrugging: 
your shoulders, and submitting, years ago, 
you might have been Prime Minister to-day. 
Anyhow, you might ha^ie been a much more 
important personage than you are. But at 
least you ar€ Lionel's father.' 

' Oh, he is kind enough to acknowledge the 
relationship and some of its corollaries — ^if 
that advances matters.' 

' It ought to retard them ! it ought to squash 
them I Bless me ! is the boy to be allowed to 
marry a half-bred Italian girl from nobody 
knows where, without a finger being raised to 
save him ? Mind you, I am only speaking as 
a worldly woman would speak, and because 
nothing but worldly considerations, I suppose, 
are likely to have any weight with you. 
•therwise I should point out that this young 
woman, who has been educated in a convent. 



it seems, must be a Papist, in addition to the 
rest of her impossibilities.' 

• By Jove ! ' muttered Lord Middlewood, ' I 
never thought of that. Thank you : it is a 
point.* 

He had driven over to Chelton, Lady Maria 
Halsted's charming old house, to impart to 
her the very unwelcome news which had 
reached him hy post that morning — not so 
much in the hope that she would be iUt>le to 
render him any assistance as because he had 
felt it almost essential to c<mfide to somebody, 
no matter whom, what a horrid fix he was in. 
Chelton, a commodious mansion, built of grey 
etone and covered on its southern side by 
creepers, was a far more beautiful and habit- * 
able, if far less pretentious, place than Middle- 
wood. Situated in a sheltered and fertile 
basin of the hills adjoining the Peak district, 
it looked down upon a lake of respectable 
area, and was surrounded by gardens which 
at that season of the year were brilliant with 
daflfodils, hyacinths, and tulips. 

' You always manage to be about a month 
in advance of us, mother,' remarked Lord 
Middlewood, gazing absently out of the mul- 
lioned library window beside which he was 
seated. ' Where do you get your bulbs ? ' 

• Oh, bother the bulbs ! ' returned the old 
lady impatiently. 'I'll look out the roan's 
address for you presently, if you want it; but 
I don't believeyour gardener will allow you 
to interfere. What is more to the purpose is 
whether your son will allow you to interfere. 
Just let me see his letter.' 

• I forgot to bring it with me.' Lord Middle- 
wood answered j ' but he says exactly what I 
told you.' 

' That he has offered marriage to a chance 
acquaintance whom he picked up at a wayside 
inn, and that he can give you no information 
about her, except that she is pretty, that she 
has a fine voice, and that her father is an 
Englishman whOj for reasons best known to 
himself, has spent his life in a foreign army. 
Really, Middlewood ! ' 

'Eeally what?' 

' Beally I can't understand your wrinkling 
up your forehead in that distressed way. 
Lionel, you say, asks your permission. Very 
well; of course he won't get it. Isn't that 
sufficient ? ' 

' My dear mother, when the Parliament of 
these realms has passed a Bill, it is submitted 
to the Sovereign in order that it may become 
law. What do you suppose would happen if 
the signature ^ the Sovereign were to be 
withheld ? ' 

'I'm sure I don't know,' answered Lady 
Maria. 

* Well, Fm afraid I do. All power and all 
authority in this world, you will find, rests 
ultimately upon the possession of the where- 
withal to keep things going. Ninety-nine 
fathers out of a hundred can threaten to cut 
their sons off with a shilling ; I can't employ 
that threat, for the very good reason that my 
son doesn't draw a shilling out of my pocket. 
Consequently, if I were so foolish as to 
threaten him, the chances are that he wonld 
metaphorically speaking raise his thumb to 
his nose, and that I should have to look the 
other way.* 

' He would never be so vulgar and so nn- 
dutiful! Besides, I trust that he is not 
entirely devoid of religious principle. As for 
this scrape, I foresaw that something of the 
sort was very likely -to occur, and I warned 
the bear-leader that he would get himself into 
trouble if he didn't keep a sharp look-out. By 
the way, what has the bear-leader to say for 
himself ? ' 

' St. Quintin P Oh, he writes in the deepest 
consternation, poor young man, and assures 
me that he did his best. I have no doubt he 
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did. Bad, of necessity, was bis best, and bad, 
I greatly fear, will be mine. Frankly now, 
mother, what step would yon take, if yon were 
in my place ? ' 

Lndy Maria pnrse^ np her lips and gave her 
head a little shake. It was not of l«n that her 
Fon did her the honour to consult her, and she 
rather liked being oonsnlted. 

' If I am to i Jiagine myself in your place,' 
she replied, ' I mnst begin by imagining my- 
self what, as yon know, I am not— that is to 
say, a woman of worldly mind.' 

' I should think by applying the whip and 
9 spur vigorously to your imagination you might 
accomplish that. What would you do if you 
were a woman of worldly mind ? ' 

'Well,' answered the old lady, 'I suppose I 
should endeavour to find a substitute — or sub- 
stitutes. And I should temporise. Naturally, 
Lionel will spend this season in London, 
where he will meet quite a large number of 
people whom he has never 'seen before. If you 
shrmk from direct prohibition — and, upon 
second thoughts, I believe you are right there 
— surely you may bargain for delay. No en- 
gagement until next August ; that is what I 
should say if I were in your place, and if I 
held the opinions that you hold.' 

The sequel is not hard to guess. It was 
a case of Cupid first, the rest nowhere. 
The chief interest of the story conunences 
after Lionel has settled down with his 
lovely wife. Marietta, because of her 
father's scanty means, had had no chance 
to pick a husband from an abundance of 
suitors, and she mistook the nature of 
the feeling which led her to give herself 
into the keeping of Lionel. Her affec- 
tion soon began to show signs of wear ; 
she grew fretful, and when at last she 
fell under the influence of Mr. Strahan 
she was ripe for mischief. One of the 
biggest pieces of good luck which ever 
dropped into her lap was the fact that 
in Strahan's nature the supplies of 
prudence and passion were as nearly as 
possible equal in amount. Despite her 
scruples, she drifted in a fatal direction, 
and would doubtless have succumbed to 
a more masterful wooer. She was saved, 
not by her own virtue, but by Strahan's 
trick of dallying, of weighing probable 
results, of wanting cherries but not daring 
to shake them into his mouth. Some of 
the best passages in this novel deal with 
the attempts of Colonel Vigne to make 
Strahan sheer off from his pursuit of 
Marietta, for as a man of the world he 
perceived the peril in which his daughter 
stood. Upon the first occasion of his 
interference the younger man proved the 
victor. 

Check 1 

* Ton see, Mr. Strahan,' he resumed, ' that 
I can, if I am driven to it^ bring pressure to 
bear upon you, and ' 

'I see,' interrupted the other, who had 
quickly recovered his composure, ' that you 
nave discovered a mare's nest. Somebody has 
been telling you lies, perhaps —it really 
doesn't matter. But since yon are not too 
proud to use threats. Colonel Vigne, and 
since you have been pleased to allude to cir- 
eunutances connected with my past life, I bee 
no reasoa why I should not imitate you. 
Snpposing, for example, that I wanted to brim? 
y eaaore to bear upon you. bow would it be if 



I were to enlighten Middlewood and others as 
to circumstances in your own past life ? How 
would it be if I were to tell them what, I be- 
lieve, admits of unquestionable proof — that 
you did not marry the late Mrs. Tigneintime 
to legitimise your daughter? I don't know 
whether that would have the effect of causing 
any doors to be shut in Lady Middle wood's 
face ; I am sure I hope not, for it is evident 
that no blame attaches to her. But I doubt 
whether Middlewood would be persuaded to 
forgive a man who has practised such a piece 
of deception upon him.' 

Poor Colonel Vigne's cheeks had assumed 
an ashen hue. The secret which — ^for his 
daughter's sake and not without nuuiy mis- 
givings—he had decided to keep to himself 
was in the possession of the • enemy ; his 
Novara had been converted into a Sadowa; 
instead of imposing terms, he must now act a 
suppliant's part. Something he might have 
pleaded in extenuation of his conduct, both 
recent and remote, his daughter's illegitimacy 
having been the result of events beyond his 
control ; but of what avail could such pleas 
be to him in the present crisis ? All he could 
do was to draw himself up, like one who is 
prepared to receive his deathblow, and say : 
'Well, sir?' 

• Well,* answered Strahan, who was really a 
little touched by the spectacle of the old man's 
despair, ' you shouldn't have threatened me. 
Don't do ic again, please, and you won't pro- 
voke me to take steps which I would very 
much rather not take. For the rest, you wiU 
have to allow me a free hand. Ton have a low 
opinion of me, and not too high a one of Lady 
Middlewood, it seemp. I am sorry for that ; 
but really I can't help it. So long as you 
refrain from molesting me, I shall not molest 
you ; more than that it is impossible for me 
to say. And now,' he added, consulting his 
watch, ' I must be ofT. Qood evening.* 

Tbe Colonel remained, silent and defeatod, 
on his bencb, neither accepting nor declining 
the conditions of peace offered to him. As for 
Strahan, as he strode briskly across the grass 
he said to himself : ' This is a striking proof 
of the usefulness of keeping dossiera. I think 
I have got back the full value of that greasy 
dinner with my Qaribaldian fiddler. I wonder 
what the old fellow knows about poor Maggie! 
— I wonder who could have told him ! But 
it's of no consequence; the gag is in his 
mouth.' 

With regard to characterisation, it 
may be said at once that Mr. Norris here 
displays hilnself as keen and watchful as 
ever. He is not of those who give us a 
long paragraph about the significance at 
a certain moment of an almost imper- 
ceptibly uplifted eyebrow; and this 
mercy makes us thankful, for it is a 
pleasure to be credited with some small 
powers of imagination. Lady Betty is 
the only personage who does not wholly 
convince us. She is far too like the 
ordinary hoyden of fiction; her pranks 
have all appeared before now in the pages 
of a dozen different novelists. The con- 
sequence is that those parts of the story 
which are devoted to the sayings and 
doings of this merry maid are not in the 
least useful for supplying us with the 
contrast which the author evidently 
wished them to effect. In a word, Betty 
is the sole blot upon a novel which is 
worthy of high praise, whether we look 
upon it as a mere tale or as an ol)jeet- 
lesson for young and aspiring writiete of 
fiction- 
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One of the most curious things in con« 
nection witk literature is the way in 
which a book . nu^ get almost unani- 
mously overpraised. Posterity, of course, 
corrects such judgments, and wonders at 
them. It is difficult not to include Mr. 
Henry James's What Maiiie Knew in 
this category. The subject is unworthy 
of Mr. James. Q^ workmanship, 
of course, is exquisite; when is lug 
workmanship not exquisite? But the 
book serves no purpose. The elaborate 
stud^ of a child's life passed in the most 
sordid sturroundings it is possible to ima- 
gine—and, indeed, without Mr. James'i 
word for it, we could scarcely have be- 
lieved that such a state of things existed; 
certainly no ordinary person could have 
imagined it— all this painful study leads 
to nothing, and teaches us nothing. It 
is true that Mr. James conveys to 
the reader without one explicit word 
that Maisie's soul stood out pure and 
spotless in spite of her sordid sur- 
roundings and everyday acquaintance 
with vice. But what the raider would hke 
to know, and what he is not told, is what 
effect Maisie's ghastly childhood and too 
early acquaintfuice with sin had on her 
when she became a woman. What 
Maisie knew when Mr. Henry James 
takes leave of her would scarcely affect 
the soul of any pure child, let alone 
Maisie, whose exquisite purity is, of 
course, the touch of genius in Mr. James's 
book. What she Imew she knew as a 
child, with no more than a child's com- 
prehension of the true meaning of the 
misery and loathsomeness of what was 
going on around her. You might ahnost 
as well tell a baby in arms that its father 
was drunk, and expect it to be horrified 
at the knowledge, as to expect a child of 
Maisie's nature to fully understand tbe 
meaning of intrigues and liaisom. What 
we long to know is, when Maisie, grown 
to womanhood, had found out that her 
only friends were her mother's fiuthless 
lovers and her step-father's mistresses, 
did her nature still remain spotless? 
What effect had her childhood on her 
womanhood? — ^for igndrance is scarcely 
innocence. And however cleverly Mr. 
James raises the problem as to what 
Maisie knew and what she did not know, 
the reader is veiy certain that what she 
knew she only imderstood from a child'i 
point of view. It is a sordid, painful 
book, very long, and very full of repe^- 
tion. Criticising it from a Ktera^ stand- 
point it has not been overpraised, for 
there is a cleverness in the way ^ 
subject is handled that baffles d^ 
scription. The author has contetm 
to write a very long book dealing witn 
gross immorality wiSiout using one won i 
or expression that couH hurt one reader i 
artistic sensibilities. He has desow I 
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utaations and scenes which make the 
reader's heart ache with pity for poor 
little Maisie» and he conveys by his subtle 
art of suggestion a depth of immorality 
that could not be described in mere 
words. Ai^d yet it is all so delicately 
treated, and so refined is the author's 
gtyle, that it would be impossible to find 
in the whole book one coarse expression. 
If Mr. Henry James had no story to tell — 
and apparently he had none — he could 
have given quite as realistic, quite as 
lasting insight into Maisie's life and 
character in less than half the words he 
devotes to it. The book is just the same 
at the end as it is at the b^inning, and 
yet the reader has to read attentively 
through three hundred and four closely- 
written pages. 



BOOKS OF VERSE.* 

Not long ago we had the pleasure of 
calling attention to a collection of poems 
by the late Louisa Shore, and now we 
have in front of us a big book containing 
a great deal of the poetry which this lady 
publbhed many years back in volumes 
which always carried on their title-pages 
her own and her sister's initials. Despite 
the fact that no less than three hundred 
aad sixty pages are now used for the 
purpose of conveying to the reada: these 
records of poetic natures and lives largely 
devoted to the affairs of the Muse, 
Louisa Shore's most important work, 
'H&anibal,' a drama in two parts, has, 
because of its length, been excluded from 
this already bounteous harvest. The 
surviving sister of this literary partner- 
ship is represented by some parts of the 
draana entitled * Olga,' and by the very 
interesting, if somewhat rambling, poem 
*Pra Dolcino.' The remainder of the 
contents — that is to say, two more dramas, 
some lyrics of warlike tone, a few 
ballads and translations — are put down 
to the credit of Louisa Shore, whose 
undoubted talents thereby receive 
evidence of a worth to establish 
them among admitted values. It would 
^ idle to pretend that the four long 
pieces in tiis book— namely, 'Olga,' 
'Oemma of the Isles/ ' The Lost Son,' 
and *Fra Dolcino' — can be counted 
lunong the most highly successful of 
dramas for the library and the student, 
specially since merit ebbs and flows in 
them at too frequent intervals. But a 
warcher for beauties will have reason to 
hless the moment when he took up the 
volume, for even a casual examination 
^11 reveal to him many a passage far 

* Povmt by A. aad L. Bj Anbella and Loui»a 
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too good to be missed. Few will, we are 
sure, be found to deny the dramatic 
vigour and intensity of feeling which 
make some parts of * Olga ' so remark- 
able. We fear this volume is presented 
to an unappreciative age ; but of its right 
to appear we have no doubt whatever, 
and if it fail to convince nine out of 
every ten readers, we shall be extremely 
surprised. The fault will not lie with 
the poetesses. 

As a complete history of the 'Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood' could not pro- 
perly be written without several refer- 
ences to John Lucas Tupper, the loved 
and honoured friend of the remarkable 
men who formed their society so hope- 
fully and fought the good fight so 
sturdily, it is particularly desirable that 
we should have an opportunity of apprais- 
ing the exact value of his attainments in 
that branch of creative work which has 
for us a special interest. We must leave 
a consideration of aught beside poetry 
to those who may wish to undertake it, 
merely remarking that Mr. Tupper has 
many irons in the artistic fire. If poems 
were like some sorts of wine, and improved 
by being hoarded, we could better under- 
stand the policy which has kept us wait- 
ing nearly twenty vears for this selection 
from Mr. Tupper s poetical diversions. 
We are moved to speak thus because of 
the disappointment which many of the 
poet's friends experienced year after vear 
owing to the silence maintained by those 
in authority. Plenty of them are still 
alive, but many have been forced to 
obey that most implacable summons 
of all. Better late than never, 
though. Mr. William Michael Eossetti, 
to whom the task of picking and choos- 
ing among Mr. Tupper 's papers has 
been, we may be sure, a labour of love, 
has made it his business not to overload 
us, preferring to whet rather than to 
weary our appetite. He allows us to 
roam over ninety-nine pages, no more, 
no less. We may say at once that we 
believe his plan to be a wise one, especi- 
ally as his friend played upon a some- 
what limited lyre. If we were inclined 
to meet Mr. Bossetti in a contentious 
spirit, we might easily advance evidence 
to prove him hardly careful enough of 
the dead poet's reputation, for he has 
admitted a few pieces which should have 
been kept in pigeon-holes for ever ; but, 
on the whole, the editor has been suc- 
cessful in winnowing chaff from grain. 
Here are two simple and satisfying 
verses from * A Warm February * : 

Oyer the eveniDg-misty hills 
White villas in the stare of the san .* 
The heads of elmi and chestnuts dun 
Take tawny fire, each one by one i 
February is not done. 
Although the grass is soft and green. 
And warm air blows and flows between 
These blind bare arms that trees uprear 
To feel for summer somewhere near. 

Sitting upon the stile, I fain 
Would faacy summer up the lan^ 



Where both the hedges, rusty grey 

With bUcktborn bushes, say me nay. 

The winter time has left its stain 

Of snow upon the thorn and rain 

Upon the pales. Lik# black hairs toniiag 

Orey, it has a look of yearning 

Back to youth again. 

The most musical piece in this volume is 
*Eden after Sixty Centuries.* Perfect 
poems are not here to be discovered, but 
beautiful and polished stanzas may be 
found without any difficulty. 

Vigorous poets with a taste for 
recounting the heroic deeds of the great 
soldiers and sailors who have helped to 
raise the ramparts of England are bo 
uncommon in these days that we wel- 
come Mr. Henry Newbolt with especial 
heartiness, willingly pardoning a certain 
rawness of technique in return for the 
militant and inspiriting flavours of his 
little bundle of ballads. We are sure to 
be asked whether Mr. Newbolt has 
derived any of his literary equipment 
from the author of * The Seven Seas,' 
and whether his stature is at all com- 
parable with tliat of the writer who has 
written so much verse of a sort to stir 
our blood. We may answer the first 
question by declaring Mr. Newbolt's debt 
to be a very small one, and the second by 
saying that the modern master of rat- 
tling and tramping poems still stands, 
head and shoulders above all of his rivals. 
There is, however, plenty of room on the 
lower rungs of the ladder for singers of 
Mr. Newbolt's class, as most readers of 

* Drake's Drum ' will surely be prepared 
to admit. We quote the entire poem. 

Drake he's in his hammock an' a thooaand 
mile away, 
(Oapten, art tha sleepin' there below P) 
Slung atweeu the round shot in Nombro Dios 
Bay, 
An' dreamin' arl the time o' PlTmonth 
Hoe. 
Tamder lumes the island, yarnder.lie the 
ships, 
Wi' sailor lads a-dancin' beel-an'-toe. 
An' the shore-lights flashin', an' the night- 
tide dashin'. 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long 
ago. 

Drake he was a Devon man, an' ruled ths 
DeTon seas, 
(Capten, nrt tha sleepin' there below P), 
Bovin' tbo' his death fell, he went wi' heart 
at ease. 
An' dreamin' arl the time o' Plymouth 
Hoe. 

* Take my drum to England, hang et by ths 

shore. 
Strike et when your powder's runnin' lowj 
If the Dons Figbt Devon, Til quit tbe port o* 

Heaven, 
An' drum them up the Channel as we 

drummed them long ago.' 

Drake he's in his hammock till the great 
Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin' there below P), 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin' for tha 
drum. 
An' dreamin' srl the time o' Plymouth 
Hoe. ^ 

Call bim on the deep sca^ call^im^ uj 
Sound, DinitiTPd 
Call him whrn'^'&'^iy 
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WhMt th« old trado'f plyin' an' tho old flag 
flyin', 
Th^y •ball find him ware an' wakin', as 
thay foTusd him long ago ! 

We lire in hopes of hearing from Mr. 
Kewbolt again. 

Gladly remembering the numerous 
beauties in Father Tabb's * Poems/ the 
originalities and the examples (some of 
them quite remarkable) of how to pack 
a lot of thought into a tinj parcel of 
verse, we naturally turned with a great 
deal of eagerness to an examination of 
liie successor to that charming little 
book. LyricM may be taken as the sequel 
to ' Poems ' ; and, as every one knows, it 
ie the fate of sequels to disappoint. 
Luckily, Father Tabb's new volume 
stands as the exception to prove the 
role ; for though it does not quite equal 
its forerunner in pith and brilliancy, it 
ia so nearly of like worth that we hasten 
to accord it a greeting in no ungrudging 
spirit. Before proceeding to give one or 
two proofs of this author's success in 
writing short lyrics, we may remark 
upon his trick of repeating himself. We 
feel the more inclined to blame Father 
Tabh in this respect when we have so 
many proofs before our eyes of his fer- 
tility of invention. * Shell-tints * must 
be quoted, whatever else we leave to be 
discovered by our readers for them- 
selves : 

Sea-shell, whence the rainbow dyes, 

leashing in thy snoset skies ? 

Thou iTast in the penal brine. 

When appeared the saving sign. 

' Tea ; ]^t when the bow was bended, 
Hope, that hnng it in the sky, 

Down into the deep descended 
Where the starless shadows lie ; 

And with tender touch of glory. 
Traced in living linen of love. 

On my lowly walls, the story 
Written in the heavens above.' 

If the quality of quaintness is not so 
apparent as it was in the poet*s first bid 
for fame, it is not altogether absent, as 
may be seen by those who will consider 
the following verses. They are entitled 
•Clover': 

Little masters, hat in hand. 
Let me in your presence stand. 
Till your silence soli e for me 
This your threefold mystery. 

Tell me— for I long to know — 
How, in darkness there below. 
Was your fairy fabric spun. 
Spread and fashioned, three in one. 

Did yonr gossips gold and blue, 
' Sky and Sunshine, choose for you. 
Ere your triple forms were seen. 
Suited liveries of green ? 

C&n ye — if ye dwelt indeed 
Captives of a prison seed- 
Like the Qenie, once again 
Get you back into the grain ? 

Little masters, may I stand 
In your presence, hat in hand. 
Waiting till you solve for me 
This your threefold mystery ? 

The last two lines are a mistake, for 
they compel us to picture Father Tabb 
standing m one attitude for a very con- 
siderable space of time. 



Songs in Many Meods is a book which 
contains the poetical utterances of two 
ladies, Nina Fiunces Layard and Annie 
Corder,each of whom thoroughly deserves 
to gain listeners. The former supplies the 
lion's — perhaps we should say the lioness's 
— share of the voltime, for she is respon- 
sible for no less than four-fifths of the 
contents. We may say at once that 
Nina Layard is possessed of several of 
the most valuable items of a poet's out- 
fit, such as vigour in recital, a lively 
fancy, a true ear, a warm heart, and an 
imagination quick to respond sympathe- 
ticaUy to human mischance and natural 
beauties in field and forest. Turn where 
we will among the pages bearing examples 
of her power to treat themes musically 
and thoughtfully, we find reasons for 
pleasure far outnumbering those for 
blame, and we have a real right to look 
forward with confidence to the time when 
this writer shall give us even better 
work, for it is easy enough to perceive 
she has not yet learned all the lessons 
that discipline can teach her. Here is a 
graceful extract from * Cinderella of the 
Seasons ' : 

All is frolic and mirth ! 
I look where the flickering leaves are shed. 
And it seems that a garden of poppies red 

Springs out of the teeming earth : 
And from under the sheltering gable-eaves 

Are falling, in fluttering showers. 
The little brown birds, that are playing at 
leavep^ 

As the leaves are playing at flowers. 

Young Autumn has her day !* 
Her sister Seasons were proud and gay; 
And we thought her a Cinderella sweet 
Sitting forlorn in the chimney seat ; 
But the clook has struck, and the night is 

flown. 
And the little glass slipper is all her own. 

Although she appears upon so few pages, 
Annie Corder has not failed to make us 
as hopeful for her poetical future as we 
are for that of her friend. At present 
she is in rather an imitative stage of her 
career as a poetess, but signs are not 
wanting in her work that she has small 
need for crutches. Let her leave ron- 
deaus, triolets, rondels, and ballads of a 
tiresome shape for the composition of 
more poems as well wrought as *The 
Wandering Albatross,* from which we 
quote the final verse : 

Farewell, my friend! I give thee luck and 
cheer j 
Seafaring hearts fare always well at sea. 
And love makes all things easy. Far or near 
I wish thee good, whene'er I think of thee ; 
May winds blow strong for thee. 
May waves roll long for thee, 
The thunderous sea make chant and song for 
thee 
Wherever thou may'st be. 

The second stanza from 'After Many 
Days ' contains a beautiful idea : 

Bejoice with me for I have found. 

Now night has fled, 
A little heart-shaped cloud transparent white. 

There overhead ; 
Drawn up from darkness, and reformed in 
light. 

From tears I shed« 



To our way of thinking this rerse should 
nukke the whole poem. Certainly the six 
lines which precede it together make for 
it anything but a strong companion. 

We have also received, and we cordi- 
ally welcome, Mr. Stephen Philhps's 
Christ in Hades, This is the fourtb 
edition. 



A MASTER OF BUBGEBY.* 

In the series of 'Masters of Medicine* 
now being issued under the editorship of 
Mr. Em^ Hart, the title must be taken 
in its broadest sense, to include surgenr 
and the allied sciences; and, therefore, 
no more fitting name could head the 
list than that of John Hunter. Mr. 
Stephen Paget modestly disclaims all 
intention of writing Hunter's life, but has 
' only tried to draw a plain sketch of him.' 
In this he has more than succeeded, 
and we may at once say that the volume 
before us is a most delightful ' black and 
white' sketch of the man who first 
placed surgery on a sound Bcientific basis, 
and. dragged the whole art out of the 
mists and errors of Empiricism. 

Mr. Paget has, we think rightly, 
devoted a considerable portion of the 
early part of this book to an account of 
the pioneer work of William Hunter, 
John's brother, not only because he, too, 
was a 'master of meiiicine,' but also 
since he was the means cyf starting John 
Hunter on that line of work in which he 
attained lasting fame, though, perhaps, 
since ' Genius does what it must,' the 
great anatomist, embryologist, and sar* 
geon would have entered eventually upon 
his life-work through some other channel, 
had not William Hunter's school of 
anatomy first given him an opening. 

At the present day, with our medical 
schools attached to hospitals, with their 
regular professors and demonstrators, it 
is hard to realise or picture to ourselfei 
a young Scotch surgeon coming to 
London and setting up a jnrivate school 
of anatomy, giving lectures and demon- 
strations ; yet this iir what WiUiun did, 
and in this work he was subsequentlj 
associated with his more famous brother, 
for a long period working amicabljf 
until near the end, when an unfortunate 
quarrel separated the brothers. 

We have said that this work if * 
sketch or picture of John Hunter, and 
we seem to see him, as the writer hai 
depicted him, at various periods of hii 
life — ^first as the spoihdd son, * he would 
do nothing but what he liked, and neither 
liked to be taught reading nor writing 
nor any kind of learning, but rambling 
amongst the woods, braes, Ac, looking 
after bird's-nests, comparing their eggs-" 
nimiber, size, marks, and other peculiar- 
ities ' ; then as the earnest anatomist, at 
work day and night, eagerl y collectin g 

• Jobn Hunter, M»n of Hcieaoa aod SoiffOik Jf 
Stephen Paget. 'Masten of Medicine' 8«ri«. (l* 
Fiiher Unwin. Se. ed J 
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»nd disiecting animals of erery kind— 
wnting to his old pnpils to send bim 
he^^fdbogs, toads, and birds, as, in a letter 
to i^ner, he says, * I have but one ordw 
to send jou, which is, to send everything 
Tou caa get, either animaJ, vegetable, or 
]Daeml, and the compound of the two, 
either animal or vegetable mineralised.' 
Agttin, we see him experimenting on the 
b^t of trees and hibernating animals; 
keeping a veritable zoological garden, 
with a lions' den, at his country house at 
Earl's Court; filling his house, first in 
Jermyn-Btreet, then in Leicester-square, 
with skaletons and preparations from dis- 
sections to the number of 13,000 ! We 
fiudhim stealing the body of the Irish 
giant, which he boiled down in a huge 
copper, that he might set up his much- 
coT^ied skeleton ; then off unwillingly to 
'asm ^ose twa guineas,* or more ; lec- 
turing his private classes; and subse- 
quently fighting with his colleagues at 
St. (}sorge*8 Hospital, in his eagerness to 
pwmotethe study of surgery and anatomy 
in his own way among the pupils. All 
this time he was living in constant fear 
of the oft-recurring attacks of Angina- 
pectoris, in one of which he eventually 
passed away within the precincts of the 
hospital, literally dying in harness. 

The ldto*s to his former pupil, Jenner, 
to which we have alluded, aptly depict the 
ma, and we think Mr. Paget has wisely 
iAStftod so many of them. It is amusing 
to see the mixture in some, where one 
moment he gives the asked-f or advice as to 
Bookd praotical point in surgery, and the 
iiext reiterates his demand for hedgehogs 
and cuckoos. One characteristic letter we 
qoote— it speaks for itself : 

January, 1789. 
DiAm Jkinxb, — I wish you joy ; it never 
^vau bat it pours. Sooner than the brat 
ihoold not be a ChristiaD, I will stand god- 
father, for I should be unbappy if the poor 
littla thing shonld go to the deril because I 
vonld not stand godfather. I hope Mrs. 
Jmer is well, and that you begin to look 
gia?s aow that you are a father. — Yours sin- 
corsly, 

John Huntbe. 

We have a few anecdotes of Hunter 
impartiimy selected, as they exhibit him 
ia various lights, once when he spoke in 
a brutal manner to the friends of a 
patient who ha4 died, when they refused 
to allow a pod-moHem examination. On 
^JM>ther occasion a ruddy-faced farmer 
had a disease which induced Hunter to 
order a total abstinence from alcohol. 
' Sir/ said the farmer, ' that is impos- 
sible ; I must work, and you know, sir, 
it is impossible to work without some 
support.' Hunter then asked how many 
acres he cultivated, what number were 
arable ; then how many horses he kept, and 
^re they not insufficient. The farmer at 
^ oonfessed they were worked hard. 
I Allow me, then,' said Mr. Hunter, 'to 
^vdee what it is that you give them to 
drmk.' 

We must not omit to notice also the 
account of Hunter's beautiful wife (sister 



Jf Sir Everard Home) and her brilliant 
ntertainments and acoomphshments. 
Till now we had always thought that the 
song, • My mother bids me bind my hair,' 
was composed by Miss Baillie, but Mr. 
Paget attributes it to Mrs. Hunter. 

It only remains to refer to Sir. James 
Paget's brief but pithy introduction to 
this volume, in which he dwells on the 
experimental and original work of Hunter, 
emphasizing the dictum, from a letter to 
Jenner, * Don't think, try,' as admirable 
for all pursuit of science. 

H. S. 



GRANT ALLEN ON GOD.'* 



Mb. Grant Allen's bodk is at once 
interesting and irritating. It is interest- 
ing because he has a good deal to say 
that is either fresh or freshly presented. 
His main inquiry is : * By what successive 
steps did men come to frame for them- 
selves the conception of a deity ? ' He is 
not concerned with the validity or in- 
validity of past and present beliefs, but 
only * to show how inevitable they were, 
and how man's relation with the external 
imiverse was certain a priori to beget 
them, as of necessity.' Tliis last state- 
ment is, perhaps, a little too sweeping, 
for there is, we think, a distinct bias 
against the validity of Christianity. 

The problem divides itself into three main 
portions: first, how did men come to believe 
in many gods — the origin of polytheism; 
second, how, by elimination of most of these 
gods, did certain races of men come to belieTe 
in one single supreme and omnipotent Qod — 
the origin of monotheism ; third, how, having 
arrived at that conception, did the most 
advanced races and civilisations come to con- 
ceive of that God as trinne, aad to identify 
one of His persons with a particular divine 
and human incarnation — the origin of 
Christianity. 

In regard to the origin of polytheism 
Mr. Allen is a more or less close disciple 
of Herbert Spencer. 

On the whole I have accepted the theory 
which traces the origin of belief in gods to 
primeval ancestor-worship, or rather corpse- 
worship. *One element within it [religion], 
older, more fundamental, and more persistent 
than any mere belief in a god or gods—nay, 
even than the custom or practice of sup- 
plicating or appeasing ghosts or gods by gifts 
and observances '--is the conception of the 
'Life of the Dead.' 

The chapter in which this is treated is 
one of the best. Mr. Grant Allen detects 
thr^ strata of this conception. 

In the first or lowest stratum the difTerence 
between life and death themselves in but ill 
or inadequately perceived ; the dead are 
thought of as yet bodily living. In the second 
stratum death is reoognised as a physical fact, 
but is regarded as only temporary; at this 
stage men look forward to the Resurrection 
of the Body and expect the Life of the World 
to Come. In the third stratum the soul is 
regarded as a distinct entity from the body ; 
it survives it in a separate and somewhat 



* The Ef olntion of the Idea of God r An Inqoirj into 
the Origins of Ueliffion. Bj Grant Allen. (Grant 
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shadowy form, so that the opinion as to the 
future proper to this stage is not a belief in * 
the Resurrection of the Body, bnt a belief in ' 
the Immortality of tbe Soot. 

ObyioTisly, we cannot follow' the 
author's arcument step by step, and must 
be content here to point to pages 48*45, 
in support of his 'first' stratum,' as a 
cogent piece, 

Mr. Grant Allen distinguishes sharply 
between religion and mythology. The 
former is custom or practice of certain 
observances— propitiation, prayer, praise, 
offerings. Eeligion in this sense is primi- 
tive. Mjrthology, * the stories told about 
the gods or God are much mixed up with 
the cult itself in the minds of the 
worshippers,* is secondary ; mythology is 
no proper part of religion strictSf so 
called, and the same is true of the ' 
ethical element. Mr. Allen contends 
that religion and mythol6gy hare to a 
large extent distintrt origins, the latter 
being a juvenile theology. In seeking 
to discover the origin of the notion of 
deity he further distinguishes between 
dragons or monsters, or devils and gods. 
The former 'have no more to do with 
religion, properly so called, than the 
unicorn or the royal arms has to do with 
British Christianity. A god, as I under- 
stand the word, is a supernatural being 
to he revered and worehipped,' 

Beligion is [ritual] practice, mythology ia 
story-telling. Every religion has mjths that 
accompany it ; but the myths do not giTe rise 
to the religion ; on the contrary,ithe religions 
gives rise to the myths. 

The origin of temples is to be found 
in the sfraves (c^ten caves) of the dead, 
or in places where worship is specially 
offered to the dead. The origin of idols is 
to be found, not in images, but in actual 
bodies preserved and mummified. The 
origin of priesthood is twofold — quasi* 
royal and quasi-servile. 

The chief, as son and representative of the 
chief ghosts, who are tribal gods, has alone the 
right to approach them directly with offer- , 
iDgs. The inferior villager, who desires to 
ask anything of the gods, asks through the 
chief, who is a kinsman and friend of the 
divine spirits. 

The quasi-servile priesthood represents 
the temple-slaves — the attendants told 
off to do duty at the grave of a chief or ' 
warrior. 

Thus much must suffice to indicate a 
few of the subjects worked out by Mr. 
Grant Allen with considerable originality 
in the use of his own stores and those 
accumulated by his predecessors in the 
same wide field. In all this his book' is 
interesting and, as he intends it to be, 
suggestive. He is careful to point out 
that his own mind is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and that he only desires 
to provoke investigation on certain lines 
which he thinks \nll prove profitable. 

But we have said that the book is 
irritating. It does not stand alone in 
this respect. It is very much the habit 
of investigators into religious origins 
to mar their scientific work by very im- 
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icientific treatment of the one religion 
that is best known in its origin and 
content For the Tast majority of 
readers of an English treatise the interest 
of any inquiry such as Mr. Allen's is the 
"befiring it has on Christianity. In the 
present case the attempt is made to 
exhibit the connection, but we do not 
hesitate to say that the Christianity of 
Mr. Grant Allen will be recognised only 
as a burlesque by those who mow some* 
thing of Christianity from within. So 
long as the inquiry is about primitiye 
colts and their aeyelopment, evidence, or 
what passes as such, of the most f i 
mentary and casual kind is ^lad 
accepted and woven into the scheme. 
When the argument reaches the his- 
torical period, existing documentary and 
other evidence is assumed to be untrust- 
worthy ^because the investigator thinks 
he discovers therein revised versions of 
the ancient cults of which he is 
enamoured. ' Half-educated English 
and American Protestant dissenters,' 
with a few other dunces who have a 
liBfiennff respect for our Sacred Books, 
wiU feel how utterly behind the times 
they are when they read Mr. Grant 
Allen on ' The Growth of Christianity.' 
He says : 

I am not anoh a 'groea and orasi Eupbe- 
meriflt' as to insist dogmaticaUy cm the 
historical existence of a personal Jesus. Of 
the Christ Himself, if a Christ there were, we 
know little or nothmg ... we may well 
be excused for f(t&ie\y doubtinj;^ whether He 
is not rather to be numbered with St. George 
and St. Catherine, with Perseus and Arthur, 
among the wholly mythical and imaginary 
figures of legend and religion. On the other 
hand, it Is quite possible, or even probable, 
that there really did lire in Qalilee at sorae 
time about the beginning of our accepted era 
a teacher and reformer bearing the Semitic 
name which is finally Hellenised and 
Latinised for us as Jesus. If so, it seems not 
unlikely that this unknown person was 
crucified (or rather hung on a post) by the 
Bomans at Jerusalem under the Procurator 
0. Pontius Pilate ; and that after his death he 
was worshipped more or less as a god by kis 
immediate followers. Such kernel of truth. 
mayTery well exist in the late and derivative 
Gospel story ; a kernel of truth, but imbedded 
in a mass of historical myth, which implicitly 
identifies him with all the familiar corn-gods 
and wine-gods of the Eastom Mediterranean. 
• • • • • 

If ever there was really a personal Christ, 
and. if his followers began by vaguely be- 
lieving in his resurrection, the leeend, as we 
get it, is obviously made up of collected frag- 
ments from all the god-slaying customs and 
beliefs we have been considering. . . . The 
story on the whole exhibits the Christ to us 
entirely in the character of a temporary 
king, slain with piacular rites as a corn and 
wine god. 

Shocking as such stnff must be to the 
least squeamish of 'Protestant dis- 
senters,' they will agree with us that it 
runs small nsk of being taken seriously. 
Mr. Grant Allen's view of Christianity is 
as little likely to be generally accepted 
as were the ethics of • The Woman Who 
Did.' 

C. S. W. 
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The promise held out in ' Tatterley ' is 
fulfilled in A Prince of Mischance, The 
title is the only obscure thing about Mr. 
Tom Gallon's new story ; the story itself 
is fresh, vigorous, entertaining, and whole- 
some. A wreck on the rocks of the 
coast of Deron, with the subsequent 
casting up of a princeling, serves to intro- 
duce the chief characters to us in a 
bunch. They are a boy who has been 
abandoned to the care of a retired pro- 
fessor by his mother, a woman of the 
selfish and irresponsible society type, 
two young nieces of the tutor, and tbe 
Prince, who may possibly be the * Prince 
of Mischance' of Mr. Gallon's title. 
Certainly he claims no other kingdom, 
but wanders at large throughout, doing 
a vast amoimt of mischief in a half- 
hearted, apologetic manner. The all« 
too-brief sketch of life at the tutor's is 
delightful. Professor Barlow Jecks, a 
second Tatterley, learned and in spec- 
tacles, is enough in himself to win our 
approval for any book in which he 
figures. Then there is the young Prince, 
a juvenile Mephistopheles, who makes 
the sturdy Engush lad sick on cigarettes 
of a strong blend of tobacco, and fights 
his victim in the local churchyard in 
shirtsleeves while morning service is pro- 
ceeding. This victim, Arthur Paddison, 
known to the reader as Paddy, is the hero 
of the story. He is a sort of simple and 
loveable knight-errant, and although he 
accompishes but little, he does that little 
cheerfully, and has a character that is 
rare and in striking contrast with the 
selfish and sordid men-folk who jostle 
him through the pages of Mr. Gallon's 
entertaining story. The two girls play a 
strong part in the development of the 
romance, although, and contrary to our 
expectation, the concluding chapter does 
not see either matrimonially linked to 
Paddy. The affection lavishly displayed 
between the trio is of the most platonic 
description, and is strongest between the 
two sisters. There is power and pathos 
in the picture of the elder girl tied to a 
brutal gambler, bearing all things cheer- 
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fully, and trying with sweet fadUty 
to prevent any discord coming into 
her sister's life. As in the case of 
his earlier work, some of Mr. Gallon's 
characters are reminiscent of Dickens. 
Professor Barlow Jecks and his sister. 
Miss Susannah ; and I>entan, the selfish 
old humbug, who lives placidly on 
his daughter and talks gUbly of his 
• means,' particularly. 



BY BABOKSSS A. D AHXTHAK. 

The trail of the amateur is painfally 
obvious in His Chiefs Wife. The plot, 
what there is of it, is centred in the iotb 
affairs of members of the Corps Diplo- 
matique at Petropolis, which we are 
given to understand is in Brazil It is 
not badly managed, and if the situation 
were not so hackneyed wotdd ensure a 
certain measure of interest in the stoiy. 
But it is all so obvious ! The man who 
has been jilted and who meets the woman 
as another's wife just when he has won 
the love of a more appreciative maiden, 
must look out for squalls — ^in fiction. 
Trouble is botmd to ensue, and it will 
take nearly a whole volume to set it right 
again. It does so in the case of His Chuft 
Wife. If the plot is hackneyed, the tell- 
ing is crude. To paraphrase the show- 
man, it is 'Tftlkup — ^talkup!' Thereare 
300 pages to be filled, and fiUed they must 
be somehow, and they are, with this sort 
of thing : * She would have been too tall, 
were it not that she carried off her tm- 
usual height with an almost regal dignity. 
Her skin was of dazzling fairness, wlme 
the mass of wavy hair was auburn, and 
it was worn in a style, trying to one leas 
beautiful than she— brushed back from 
the low forehead and gathered into a coil 
at the back of the head. But though 
every feature in this beautiful face wss 
perfect,' and so on o^ nauseam. The author 
writes glibly of the 'Austrian mini- 
stress,' of * eyes of steely Jblue ; small bat 
clever,' and of a girl who ' stretches her 
arms out far before her.' How far ? one 
cannot forbear asking. It might be 
miles ; possibly it was only yards. Tlie 
punctTiation also is curious. ' Men whom 
he had known, had made love to her, but 
all had retreated, foiled in the attempt.' 
For those who have the taste and inclina- 
tion such books as His Chiefs Wife afford 
opportunity for interesting if improfitable 
study ; but as stories they are painfully 
lacking. 

BY LILT WATSOK. 

When Lily Watson's stoiy. The Ffcar 
of Langthwaite, appeared, it was accom- 
panied by the familiar old salute from 
Mr. Gladstone, who described it as *» 
work written with ability, and in an 
attractive manner, which exhibits from a 
favouring point of view the social, 
moral, and spiritual facts of English 
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^Toorable judgment has been endorsed 
bj the public, which has called for the 
new edition that is now before us. The 
stoiy has doubtless won its way by its 
worth, for while it is in no sense a 
polemic, the author being too conscien- 
tious an artist to admit of this, it shows 
indirectly how essentially un-Christian is 
the battle of the sects. The story con- 
cerns the rivalry, unnecessary andTiru- 
lent, between Church and Nonconformity 
in a far northern village, where, to 
ftoeentuate tbe Nonconformist atmo- 
sphere, a college for ministerial students 
islocated. ' Schism' and 'Bitual' are 
respectively embodied in Estelle Haw- 
thorne and Mr. Carfax, the vicar of 
Langthwaite. The social unfairness and 
snobbery that result from an Established 
Chorch are well emphasized in the vivid 
descriptions of the author, who knows, 
too, how to touch a character off so that 
its Ikes remain fixed in the mind. There 
is also an acceptable vein of quiet 
humour, gentie and kind, yet enougn to 
betray that Lily Watson has a more 
delicate appreciation of the subtleties of 
Nonconformist life than is usually the 
possession of those within its fold. The 
storj, which is nowhere of the ' preachy ' 
sort, albeit religious reconciliation is 
plainly inculcated by the legitimate 
methods of the novelist, has clearly found 
its public, and we are not surprised. 



BY SILAS r. HOCEINO. 

Girls are not so well provided for in 
the matter of light literature as boys. 
Here, in In Spite of Fate, is another 
capital boys' story by Silas Hocking, full 
of gipsy adventure and the free me of 
the moors such as a boy loves. The 
hero's mother, who dies of exhaustion 
on the Pentamum Moor and leaves a 
little boy and girl alone in the world, 
does not foresee all that lies before them 
of strange adventure. The gipsy folk 
among whom Jack's boybood is passed 
are a class of persons well adapted to 
produce episodes of a thrilling character. 
One of the best scenes in the book is the 
house-breaking plot, in tbe execution of 
^hich Jack is forced to take a part, even 
though bis sense of honesty leads him to 
gi^e warning to the inmates. His ideas 
of honour, on the other hand, forbid him 
to • split' on his comrades and to allow 
them to suffer their well-deserved punish- 
ment. Jack's conviction and imprison- 
ment as an accomplice of the gang are the 
means of cutting him off from his former 
^mpanions, but also have the effect of 
dividing him from Pearl, the strange 
maiden who appears to belong, and yet 
does not belong, to the gipsy family. 
Pearl's re-discovery and her eventual re- 
storation to her home form the climax of 
ft tale full of incident and healthy excite- 
ment for the young. We said it was a 
W»' book, but girls might well find 
Wttusement in it too. 



BT SHAK 7. BULLOCK. 

The scene is an Irish watering place ; 
the principal personage is a fair damsel 
with whom everyone falls in love. She 
is aptly described by the title of the 
story. The Charmer. Under all the 
circumstances it was rather cruel of her 
to hoodwink the natives and tourists as 
she did, though it must be said that she 
did her best to keep suitors at a distance. 
The fact was that the amiable gentleman 
she introduced as her brother was an 
even more intimate relation; the ruse 
was adopted to avoid the embarrassments 
incidental to a honeymoon which is 
known and observed of all men. The 
charming one and her lawful hiisband 
are found out in the end. Mr. Bullock's 
Irish characters are very amusing speci- 
mens. 



BT ADUB 7ITZ-GBBALD. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald's A Tragedy of Grub 
Street is dismal in the extreme, though we 
dare not say that it is overdrawn or false 
in its estimate of certain phases of life. It 
deals with the matrimoni^d failure of Owen 
Gonsidine, a promising young dramatist, 
who, with an assured and competent 
position, is first overstrained by the selfish 
ambition of his wife, and then wrecked 
entirely by her cold-blooded desertion. 
The despairing struggles of the unhappy 
man to pick himseK up again after he 
has drifted away from comfort, respect- 
ability, and all that makes life worth the 
hving, are related with a vivid realism, 
and the reader, if at all svmpathetic, 
realises the inevitable end with a chilling 
sense of impotence, as if he would like to 
personally step in and interfere. Four 
brief stories help to pad the book out to 
respectable dimensions, but they are 
merely character sketches, and call for 
no special mention, although they are 
far from being devoid of merit. 



BY DOBOTHBA OSBiJtD. 

In MUs Providence we are introduced 
to a young lady in the first ecstasies of 
that happiness which a betrothal is 
always supposed to impart. She is 
engaged to Sir Louis Hepbume, whose 
outer man is as irreproachable as his 
title, and who has a fancy for grey eyes 
and dark hair. Florence Crossley pro- 
mises also to be an irreproachable person 
when we first meet with her, and, indeed, 
we begin to fear we are in for the com- 
panionship of a set of persons who would 
be astonished if a lady of their acquaint- 
ance spoke of the weather as ' rip- 
ping,' and would cut her acquaintance 
if she went out of doors gloveless. 
However, Miss Providence, in spite of 
her name, is but a child of luck or of ill- 
luck after alL There appears upon the 
scene a young person who intends to put 
her finger into Miss Crossley's pie, and 
cause a commotion there. ' She is a 



governess — we beg her pardon, she was a 
governess — but has now turned village 
schoolmistress, and settles herself down 
in the near neighbourhood of Florence 
in order that her opportunities may not 
be few nor far between. What happens 
we leave to the imagination of our 
readers, or to the curiosi^ of the readers 
of MisB Providence. Sufficient if we say 
that the tale works itself out in a way to 
make the heroine desire to forego her 
acquired name. 



BT CTBIL OBBT. 

There is scarcelv a page in The Miean- 
thrope'9 Heir whic& does not give proof of 
care bestowed upon it by a conscientious 
writer. In these days, when more than 
enough novelists hurl (few will be found 
to deny that this is the appropriate verb) 
book aiter book at the head of the read- 
ing public without waiting to revise their 
work, an omission revecued by even a 
casual perusal, it is a pleasure to meet 
with an author who respects his art and 
himself sufficiently to lavish pains in 
order to bestow his best upon all who 
may chance to take up his book. With- 
out doubt Mr. Cyril Qrey is such an 
author. Though there are nearly four 
himdred pages in The Misanthrope* e Heir^ 
some of which, we believe, might with ^ 
advantage be absent, it would be hard to 
point to a clumsy or an inaccurate sen- 
tence, while several of the characters are 
treated with a power that must be grati- 
fying to Mr. Grey's friends. The portrait 
of the misanthrope himself is particularly 
effective. The author has been wise 
enough to perceive that a little of this 
grim and besotted person would go a 
very long way, and has taken pains to 
employ bun but sparingly in the evolution 
of his story, which, as it seems to us, 
gains in intensity because of this very 
ref^ression. The tone of the book may 
be described as steadfastly sad; the^e 
are no roses and sunshine in it. B^(in- 
ning with the death of Mr. Mowbray's 
first and fragile wife, it proceeds quietly 
till his second marriage. He had not 
long been united to Isobel's successor 
before discovering that he had jumped 
out of the widower's frying-pan into the 
fire of matrimony. There was one great 
and final smashing of ideals, and then 
he settled down as oest he covli to bear 
his burden. The gulf between himself 
and his wife grew gradually wider ; one 
of his sons vras expelled from Bugby; 
and other circumstances of misfortune 
conduced to his unhappiness. Mr. 
Cyril Orey has not kept a very tight 
hand upon his story, but, speaking gene- 
rally, he has contrived to manage its 
windings with no mean degree of skill. 
He must not turn a deaf ear to the 
demands of legitimate compression. At 
present he strikes us as being a little 
too voluble — a common enough faulty 
but one which he would do well to cure. 
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BY GBAHAH HRVING. 

, Wben Lord Mountenoj was mas- 
querading at Bonally Bay as Eeginald 
West he chanced to meet with Miss Adela 
Power, and he was not long in making 
up his mind that he would be a better 
and a happier man if he could get this 
girl to set up housekeeping with him. 
There were, however, three things which 
prevented Lord Mountenoy from behav- 
ing sensibly in the matter of marriage. 
Firstly, he was selfish ; secondly, he was 
quite unaware of the real nature of love 
that is as wide as the heavens ; thirdly, 
he was possessed of a silly notion which 
rendered him deaf to the claims of 
honour. He was, although he himself 
was quite ignorant of the fact, being one 
of those men who mistake superficiality 
for depth and obstinacy for a valuable 
strength of mind, the victim of small 
brains. He had an idea that his love 
for Adela Po^er could not possibly stand 
the strain of conventional sanction, and 
because of this belief he utterly refused 
to bind himself to her with the assistance 
of priest or registrar. The knowledge 
that either of these officials had tied him 
to Adela would be, he asserted, more 
than enough to make him inccmstant 
and to change his love into disregard. 
We can easily forgive Lord Mountenoy 
his noodleship, for it would be tinjust to 
blame a man because he had inherited a 
riither niggardly supply of oommon- 
sense, but it is bv no means easy to over- 
look his abuse of the word ' love.* What 
with the persuasion of his lordship's 
tongue, the push of -poverty, and the 
precarious health of an invalid mother, 
Adela consented to join her £ate to that 
of this selfish fellow. Possibly she hoped 
that by an exercise of gentle but firm 
diplomacy she would gradually wear 
down Lord Mountenoy's objection ' to 
legal matrimony. In thife, however, she 
was mistaken, for not even when she 
complained that her child would be 
bom with the stain of illegitimacy upon 
it could she make any effect upon the 
obstinacy of her husband. Thereupon 
she managed to carry out a strange plan, 
with the result of making nxdl and void 
each ai^d every one of his lordship's 
whimsical announcements upon the sub- 
ject which most displayed him as a 
shallow thinker. When this man was 
dead, Adela learned the difference be- 
tween liking and loving, to say nothing 
of the ravages caused by a conscience 
oppressed with a burden of deceit. Com- 
plications ensued . Temptation is through- 
out written in a scholkrly manner, and 
may be rocommended as a novel above 
the average. 



BY H. K. aSEENHOW. 

The author of Amy Vivian's Ring has 
gone to Lidia for his subject, to the 
field that Meadows Taylor and others 
have so successfully worked. A novel 
about the Thugs promises plenty of 



ugly deeds and strange adventures, and 
in no way are we disappointed. But 
the author has not doomed us merely 
to the recital of bloody scenes. He has 
woven a curious and pathetic love-story 
into the narrative, and touched it with 
some of the quaintness and humour of 
Lidian native life. The Thugs, it 
appears, have a tradition that the nature 
of their nation can never be wholly 
eradicated by civilisation; the craving 
for murder by the special means that 
they employ — viz., strangulation — is so 
deeply ingrained in the character of a 
Thug, that no change of life can wipe it 
out. This belief Dr. Greenhow has 
used as the basis of his story. In the 
veins of the beautiful girl who is the 
heroine runs some faint trace of Thug 
ancestral blood, and on her finger she 
wears a ring engraved with the badge 
of her race, the folded handkerchief 
with the knotted end. Her fate pursues 
her, and she is conscious that she cannot 
escape it. Her meetings with the old 
Thug, Kasir, disguised as a palmist, 
confirm her suspicions, and she is led on 
to the committal of an evil deed. The 
author makes his Thugs speak like 
Englishmen, not like Orientals; he 
fails to impart an Eastern tinge to their 
conversation ; otherwise the book is well 
written and novel in its conception. 



GHBXSTIAN BEGINNINGS.* 



Pbofessob McGiffbiit's book is bound 
to prove a very real boon, not only to 
students, but to all intelligent readers 
of the beginnings of Church histoir. 
During the last forty years, and especially 
during the latter hidf of that period, 
the r^earches of a host of scholars have 
thrown a flood of light upon the Apostolic 
Age. Abundant points, keenly disputed, 
are still unsettled, but those upon which 
the majority of scholars are in agree- 
ment are not only more in number but 
of greater intrinsic importance. But for 
all except professed students the huge 
literature in which both recognised re- 
suits and still open controversies are 
entombed is, by its very bulk, practi- 
cally out of reach. Professor McGiffert's 
single volume of nearly 700 pages is a 
weU-ordered conspectus of the whole 
field. It is recent enough to take 
account of Professor W. M. Bamsay's 
researches, and its attitude is that of the 
open-ininded inquirer, who is more con- 
cerned with facts than withprepossessions, 
however venerable. 

The work falls into six main divisions 
or chapters : the Origin of Christianity, 
Primitive Jewish Chnstianity, the Chris- 
tianity of Paul, the Work of Paul, the 
Christianity of the Church at Large, and 
the Developing Church. The first of 



* A Hiftory of Chriitianity in the Apottolio Age. By 
Arthur Cuthmaa ICoQilfort, Ph.D., DJ>. *IatMr- 
national Theological Xiihnmr.' (Bdinbarg h : T. ftnd T. 
Clarke. 12b.) 



these divisions is but briefly handled 
under the headings of Judaism, John the 
Baptist, and Jesus, and only by way of 
introduction. We have no room for the 
many suggestive passages we have marked 
as desemng of quolAtion, but a para- 
graph from the ' Jesus ' section is signi- 
cant: 

JesQs Christ has been thoagbt of almoit 
from the beginning as the ineamatioa of 
Deity and as the perfeot and ideal Man. But 
it was not upon his deity, nor jet upon the 
perfection of hie humanity, that his ditdplei 
founded the Ohrigtian Church. The men whom 
he gathered about him regarded him in 
neither of these aspeott. They thought of 
him only a« the Messiah, and the fact that hf 
left a church behind him. instead of a mere 
name, and that he is known to history as tiie 
founder of a religion, and not as a mere safe 
or prophet, is historically due, not so much 
to any uniqueness either in his character or in 
his nature, as to the oonviction which h« 
sncoeeded in imparting to his followers that 
he was the one who had been promised by 
the prophets and long awaited l>y the 
fathers. The power of his wonderful per- 
sonalis is revealed in his snoceas in impie«- 
int; that belief up>on them in spite of the 
difficulties with which it was beset. But he 
might have been all that he was as ateadier, 
and as a wonder-worker, and yet have aocom- 
pl*shed little more than John the Baptiit 
did, had he not stepped into the place which 
had for so long been waiting to be filled, and 
become the centre of the accumulated h(^)6i 
and ezpeotations of centuries. The Goipel 
of the Fatherhood of God which he preaohsd 
is eminently fitted to reform and oeantilj 
and save the lives of men, but the preaching 
of that Qoepel would not itself have resulted 
in the Christian Church. Only the belief in 
Jesus' Messiahship could effect the great 
historic movement whi^ bears« not hii per- 
sonal, but his official name. 

It naturally falls within Profsssor 
McGiffert's task to present the main con- 
elusions of scholarship upon the author- 
ship and authenticity of the several Bo(^ 
of the New Testament. The Fourth 
Gospel cannot, on the available evidence, 
be positively assigned to the Apostle 
John. The Pastoral 'Epistles, in their 
extant form, are certainly not St. Pktnl'i, 
though they contain Pauline matter. 
The authorship of 1 Peter— an epistle 
Pauline in matter and treatment— ii 
probably not attributable to the Prince of 
the Apostles. It may be by Barnabas, and 
its date a good many years later than 
Peter's death. The Fourth Gospel and 
the Apocalypse cannot be by the sams 
hand. 

We have said enough to indicate tha 
distinctly modem and critical lines upon 
which Professor McGiffert works. Bie 
ostrich is credited with thinking io hide 
itself from its pursuers by buryinff it« 
head in the sand. There are excellent 
people who find assurance of safety m 
ignoring discussion and clinging to 
tpadition. Such persons will give Pro- 
fessor McGiffert's book a wide berth, or, 
perhaps, denounce it. Happily there are 
others who will gratefully acc^t it for 
what it is— a reverent and eminentlj 
candid treatment of the Apostolic Age m 
the light of research. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1*LL take my bowl of white and blue, 

And place it 'gainst the duller wall. 
And keep it high with everj hue — 

Chjtanthemuma so fair and tall I 
Here lifing gold a sunshine makes. 

And here is bronze that richly glows 
Here one pure white the colour breaks, 

And nere is delicate faint rose, 
Whose petals' arched and curvine tips 

Were once as white as Yenus^ doTe, 
But when you touched them with 
lips 

They straightway blushed for sudden 
lore ! 
Fompeiian red against my wall, 

And pink and maize and gray-green 
leaves — . 
These hold my simple heart in thrall, 

Like spells that an enchantress weaves ! 
Outside is dull November gloom — 

The rain upon my window drums-* 
But there is summer in my room 

You sent me these chrysanthemums. 
Rachel L Macnamaba. 



your 



TABLE TALK. 



We have hitherto purposely omitted any 
reference to the proposal of a contemporary 
to institute an English academy of letters, 
but our views on the matter are admirably 
expressed in Mr. Swinburne's humorous 
letter to The Times of Monday, which we 
reproduce: 

In this dscadent month, after the great 
sea-serpent has usually risen once more to 
the surface of the Press— only, perhaps, to be 
choked in a far from unseasonable effort to 
emulate the digestion of other contributors 
by swallowing the gigantio gooseberry — no 
sensible man will feel and no honest man will 
effect surprise at the resurrection of a more 
' ridiculous monster ' than these. The notion 
of an English Academy is too seriously stupid 
for farce and too essentiaUy vulgar for 
comedy. Bat that a man whose outispoken 
derision of the academic ideal or idea has 
stood on record for more than a few iears« and 



given deep offence to nameless if high-minded 
censors by the frank expression of its con- 
tempt and the unqualified v^emence of its 
ridicule, should enjoy the unsolicited honour 
of nomination to a prominent place in so un- 
imaginable a g^thering~coUiiin«< liierarum it 
probably woiUd turn out to be, if ever it 
slunk into shape and writhed into existence 
— well, it seems to me that the full and proper 
definition of so preposterous an impertinence 
must be left to others than the bearer of the 
name selected for the adulation of such insult 



We referred in these columns some 
weeks ago to an article in The Quarterly on 
' Minor Poets.' In the current number of 
Literatwre the leading article is devoted to 
it, and the writer is greatly exercised at 
the honour done to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the 
author of the ' Bab Ballads,' in classing 
him among 'minor poets.' It was 'cruel 
indiscretion ' on the part of The Quarterly 
reviewer, thinks the writer of the article, 
to associate the author of the ballads 
and lyrics in Patience, The Oondoliers, 
Buddigore, and The Miktido with poets. 
' This tasteless and humourless admirer ' 
is the best that can be said for 
him. Yet, when we come to think dt it, 
Mr. Gilbert's popularity outweighs vastly 
the popularity of most of the writers who 
are thus held to be so greatly his superior. 
That, of course, proves nothing, for popu- 
larity is the last test that should be applied 
to minor verse. To be popular one must 
at least be intelligible. 



The reviewer of 'The Beth Book' in 
Literature is angry with Sarah Grand for 
writing a long novel — ' longer than the 
" Esmond " book, and almost as long as the 
"Pendennis" book' — without any clear 
and obvious purpose. ' What,' he asks, ' in 
plain English, is the purpose of her noble 
sentiments and her strons language P If 
she desires nothing more than tne abolition 
of lock hospitals, it seems a little eccentric 
to write a long novel with that sole end in 
view. If she wishes to reconstitute the 
relations between men and women on an 
entirely new basis, it is rather late in the 
day to alter what was settled, with apparent 
permanence, at the Creation.' Then John 
Stuart Mill's ' Subjection of Women,' and 
all other books dealing with the relations of 
the sexes, are, of couree, ruled out of court by 
this last dictum. But is not this appeal to 
what was settled at the Gteation a little 
difficult to support ? We know so little of 
the domestic life of the ancient palssoliths 
and neoliths ; and isl it oertain that women 
were always so dependent in primitive 
marriages as they became under civilised 
conditions? We have read somewhere of 
the greater importance of the mother as 
compared with the father in family life, of 
the woman, indeed, as the acknowledged 
head of the household in some very ancient 
communities. What does the reviewer 
exactly mean by the relations being 
'settled, with apparent permanence, at 
the Creation'? 



Lord Charles Beresford's remarks on Mr. 
Clark Russell's ' Pictures from the Life of 
Nelson,' just issued by Mr. James Bowden, 
will be of interest to some of our readers : 

I think it a splendid boys' book. . . . The 

advantage of placing Nelson's life and work 

before the great mass of his fellow-country- 

j men (to whom standard works of this sort 

I have been forbidden ground on account of the 

I price they have been published at) cannot be 
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•serrated. Glorifioatioii of Neleon't deecb 
BwaoB DO iBO0nti?e to war to a peace-loying 
people like ourselves, but a quiet warning of 
now nearly we lost oar Empire in his day, and 
how much of our long peace (varied only b^ 
little ' warlike operations') has been dae to 
the prestige of his victories. Such books as 
Mr. Clark Eotseirs may help to keep us a 
nation of seamen and to preserve in the 
coming generation that spirit of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice which made us a great people 
and bnilt up the Empire. 

Of all the plays of Shakespeare The 
Tempett, with its rich and amply meditated 
philosophy, is one of the most pleasant to 
dwell upon ; albeit, judged according to a 
strictly ciramatio standard, it compares ill 
with some of the tragedies. The leisureli- 
nees of it, of the interpolated Masques, and 
the strange antics of the Shapes, combine 
to give an especially old-world flavour to 
this play. The spectator eeems almost to 
' suffer a sea-change into something rich and 
strange ' as he gives himself up to the 
enjoyment of it. This he was able to do 
with great abandonment on Saturday after- 
noon, when the Elizabethan Stage Society 
staged the play at St. George's Hall. 

Last June the same play was put on in 
similar, that is to say, in Elizabethan dress, 
at Steinway Hall, and the performance at 
St Gorge's was a repetition exo^t for the 
circumstance that on Saturday the actors 
spoke instead of read their parts. It was 
nil very wall done, and the quaint refrains 
of the Shakeepearian musical instraments, 
the viola da gamba and what not, lent an 
indescribable charm. 



Sir Walter Besant is believed, says 
' C. K. S.,' in The Illustrated London News, to 
have written the article in The Times which 
initiated the recent discussion of the book- 
sellers' grievance in the matter of discount. 
The same authority credits Dr. Dabbs with 
the authorship of the article in the current 
Qtiarterly on * Lord Tennyson.' 

The Omar Khayyam Glab will open the 
season with a dinner at Frascati's restau- 
rant on the 8th of next month, when the 
American Ambassador will be the guest of 
the evening. 

Since the great success of Lord Roberts's 
' Beminiscences of India,' quite a num- 
ber of other books containing recol- 
lections of military service abroad have 
been published. The latest volume in this 
particular field announced is entitled 
'Recollections of Thirty-nine Years in 
the Army," by Sir Charles Alexander 
Gordon, a retired surgeon-general. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein and Co. will be the pub- 
lishers.. 



Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. will 
issue next Monday *The Stoiy of the 
Church of Egypt ; being an Outline of 
the History of the Egyptians under their 
Successive Masters from the Roman Con- 
quest until Now,' by Dr. E. L. Butcher, in 
two volumes. Another book on Egyptian 
history about to appear is entitled 'The 
Invasion of Egypt in a.d. 1249 by Louis IX. 
(St Louis), ^^ of France. The author is 
the &ev. E. J. Davis, English Chaplain at 
Alexandria, and his publishers are Messrs. 
(Bampson Low, Marston, and Co. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley has wcitten an 



introduction and descriptive notes to 
accompany a series of lithographic draw- 
ings by Mr. T. R. Way, which Messrs. Bell 
and Sons are issuing in a quarto volume 
entitled, ' Later Rehqnes of Old London ; 
being Further Studies of Old Buildings in 
Course of Demolition or Likely to Dis- 
appear Shortly.* In this connection we 
may mention the destructive fire off Alders- 
gate-street last Friday, when the interest- 
ing old church of St. Giles', Cripplegate, 
which contains the mortal remains of John 
Milton, was much damaged. 

Yet another new monthly ! It is called 
The Public School Magazine, the editor 
being Mr. Philip Whitwell Wilson, late 
SchcSar of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
ex-Pi^esident of the Cambridge Union 
Society. The first number of the new ven- 
ture, which is to be profusely illustrated 
with portraits and views, will appear at the 
end of the month. The title fully explains 
its object. 

Mr. Phil May is as amusing to interview 
as he is in his 'Annual, When the repre- 
sentative of The Young Man sought nim 
out for the benefit of the readers of the 
December number, he delivered himself of 
many good things, the following amongst 
them, writes the interviewer : — 

' How is it that one sometimes finds some of 
your originals on sale at booksellers' shops ? ' 
I inquire, with true interviewing inquisilive- 
ness; 

'That I don't know,' Mr. May replies 
cheerfully. * They must be sketches which 
I have given to friends, and they must have 
sold them. Terrible thought, isn't it P but 
that's the only explanation. Reminds me of 
the Liberal politician I once heard of.' 

'What was that? ' I inquire, determining 
not to miss anything in the shapa of a story. 

' Oh, it was the same sort, of thing, only 
more so. It seems this man was an ardent 
Libwal — no, there's no political bias in this 
story— he got into correspondence with Mr. 
Gladstone, who gave him some of his works 
with his autograph on the flyleaf. Nothing 
remarkable about that ? No, but what was 
the sequel ? That man went and sold those 
autographed books^ and on the proceeds of the 
sale he went down into the country to vote 
against the Gladstonian candidate ! Cynical 
sort^f proceeding, wasn't it ? ' 

I " " ' ■■■—•■■ 

In connection with the eerial appearance 
of Mr. Wm. Le Queux's new story in The 
Golden Penny, which we announced last 
week, that paper publishes some interesting 
material regarding the author and his 
work. As we have mentioned, ' If Sinners 
Entice Thee' is a story of Monte Cai'lo, 
which Mr. Le Queux visited to obtain the 
requisite local colour. He was asked by 
the interviewer : 

* Did you play at Monte Carlo ? ' 
'Not mucn. I played with a very small 
stake once or twice, more for the sake of the 
experience than from any hope of winning 
any money. But I used to frequent the 
Casino a good deal. By and by it got about 
that I was using my experienoes in a novel, 
and then something rather curious happened. 
I was going into the rooms one evening when 
an official came up to say that one of the ad- 
ministrators wished to have a few words miih 
me. I saw this gentleman, and without 
going into all the details of our conversation, 
I may tell you that his real object in seeing 
me was to bribe me to make Monte Carlo 
come out very well in my story. I need 
hardly say that I refused to take the money, 
preferring my complete liberty. It^s an open 



secret, of course, that the management qmid 
vast sums every year in bribing the Press.* 

' And how does Monte Carlo come out in 
your story ? ' 

* Very badly. I've " slan^" the place^ 
to use a journalistic expression. And I have 
done right in thus describing it. It mi^t bf 
one of the most beautiful spots on Godi 
earth ; but it's completely ruined.' 

A dainty little gift-book, well got-up and 
nicely illustrated, is sent out this week by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton under the 
title of ' A Doctor of the Old School' The 
subject matter is taken from Ian Maclaren's 
* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,' and is 
freely and beautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Fred. C. Gordon. 



'Modem English Prose Writers ' is the 
title of a volume of essays on thB subject 
from an American, Mr. Frank Preston 
Sterns, which MB»sr», G. P. Pnt^m'i 
Sons are about to publish. 

A new translation from OatoUus, ' The 
Loves of Lesbia and Catullus,* is shortly to 
appear. Mr. Tvemenheere it the author, 
ana he has rhymed his version^ while, at the 
same time, concentrating bis equivalents 
into a space as nearly as possible identical 
with that employed in the original. Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin is the publisher. 

Mr. William Westall's new story, 'The 
Woman Tempted 'Him' is now in course o( 
publication by Messrs. ChattoandWindos. 

Mr. Max Pemberton has prepared a series 
of six stories, each complete in itself, which 
deal|With the strange adventures befalling 
a party on a smaU yacht in tfafl Mediter- 
ranean. Under the general title of 'Os 
a Winter Sea,' they will appear in CatM9 
Magazine, 

' Miss Balmain's Past ' is the title of 
Mrs. Croker's new noveL It vrill be pub- 
lished at an early date by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windns. 



Messrs. Methuen and Co. are publishing 
immediately ' Voces Aeademicae,' by Mr. 
C. Grant Robertson, Fellow of All Soul»*. 
It is a collection of dialogues 'dealing with 
the lighter aspects of university life. 

American humour and Republican en- 
thusiasm find venb in a book entitied 
' Reveries of a Paragr^her,' which Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin publish tnis week- 

'The Hand of his Brother,' br Hist 
Edith C. Kenyon, is about to be pnblisbeA 
by Messrs. Gay and Bird. Many of the 
scenes of this novel are laid in the pictur- 
esque neighbourhood of Hastings — the 
Lovers' Seat, the old church at Winchelseov 
&c. 

The Roxburghe Press have in hand for 
immediate issue ' Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs,' containing an early portrait of 
•Boz,' and an original map of the rout* 
taken on the Pickwick tour, with an aocoont 
of points of interest in all matters apP^^' 
taining to the immortal ' Pickwick.* The 
work is by Mr. Percy Fitzgeraldj the author 
of * Boz-land.' 



Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immedittely 
two new volumes of missionary bio{ 
My Life and Times,' by Cyras 
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and a * Sketch of the Life of Lather Gulick/ 
by Frances Jewett. 

The fifth Tolume in the reprint of Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin's * AdTenture Series ' will 
be *The Voyages and Adfentures of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto' as done 
ioto English by Henry Gogan, and ' intro- 
dooed' hy Professor Arminios Vambery. 
Pinto, it will be remembered, was the first 
to make known the natural riches of Japan, 
and originated the first settlement near 
Yokohama in 1548. 



With the New Tear the Ber. G. Gnrrie 
Martin, the minister of iteigate Con- 
gregational Gharch, will succeed to the 
e^torship of M. H. B. AUenson's maga- 
zine, lAgnt and Leading, 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons are about to 
pablish a story for girls by the 
author of * Kitty Landon's Girlhood ' and 
other i>opnlar books, entitled 'Through 
Rosalindas Eyes.' 

Mr. Henry Pe E. Walker, who has 
reoently returned from a Tisit to the 
Antipodes^ where he has been studying the 
development of the democratic spirit, has 
written a work entitled, 'Australasian 
Democracy,* which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
pnblishee. Among the questions treated 
are Liberalism and Labour in South 
Australia, Democracy and its Safeguards 
in New South Wales, Female Suffi-age, 
and the Coolgardie Gtoldfields. 

Mr. Harry Haymond has in preparation 
a biography ci the late Mr. Barney 
Btmato, which will be published in due 
coarse hy Messrs. Isbister and Go. 

Messrs. Methuen and Go. haVe in prepa- 
ration a sequel to Mr. G. E. Farrow's 
amusing children's book, * The Wallypug 
of Why.' It will be entiUed ' The Wally- 
pog in London.* 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin publishes this week 
a story by Lord Ernest Hamilton, entitied 
The Outlaw of the Marshes,' which is said 
to have its origin in the legend of the Arm- 
strongs, that wonderful fraternity of 
raiders whose brarery was their one redeem- 
ing feature. Of incomparable stature and 
HerBolean strength, they were Teritable 
Doones of the North. 



A 'Foreign Literature ' section has been 
formed by Uie Manchester Literary Club. 
Mr. Stem, who is on the Gouncil, read the 
nnt p^er on the opening night, the 18th 
inat. Its subject was * Iran Turgenieff,' 
which he treated in the course of an 
hour's essay from the biographical, critical, 
and comparative point of view, laying 
"^1^ upon the social and political as well 
aaluatorical significance of Turg^niefE's 
^ka. The field the section proposes to 
J^erse is a very wide one. On Decem- 
her 1 it has a paper on * Holberg,' then on 
' Runeberg,' which will be followed by essays 
on Oriental, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
0^ literatures. 



Mr. F. E. Robinson is about to pablish 
Jjfo series of Oxford and Gambridge 
College Histories, the Oxford series in 
wnty-one, and the Gambi-idge series in 
eighteen volumes. Each volume will be 
written by some one officially connected 
^th the college of which it treats, and will 



contain, among other matters, a historr of 
the college from its foundation, and a chap- 
ter upon tbe best known and other notable 
but less well-known members pf the college. 

Messrs. William Hodge and Go., of 
Glasgow, are about to pablish a volume 
entitled * Garlyle on Bums,' by Mr. John 
Muir. This book will contain all Garlyle's 
writings on Bums, except the Essay, in- 
cluding his correspondence with Goethe 
and other German authors regarding 
Bums, and a hitherto unknown review by 
Garlyle of tbe earliest hunslation of Bums 
into German, which the author has dis- 
covered in the pages of an old London 
newspaper. 

Miss Gertrade Bradley is illustrating a 
story for children which Mr. Grant 
Bicbards is publishing for the Ohristmas 
season. It will be entitled ' Tom, Unlimi- 
ted,' and is by a new writer* Mr. Martin 
Leaoh Warborough. 

A travel book at the price of tbe one- 
volume novel is something new and alto- 
gether to be desired. The departuie is 
promised in Sir Martin Gonway's volume 
on Spitzbergen exploration, which will 
appear at no distant date. 

The People*8 Journal, we notice, is offer- 
ing £100 lor a serial story on conditions 
that are given in its Ohristmas number. 



OBITUAET. 



Thb Bev. Fbedebic Amadeus Mallbson 
died at his home at Broughton-in-Fumess 
last week in his 78th year. Mr. Malleson 
translated the Erckmann-Ghatrain series 
of novels early in the seventies, and was 
the author of 'The Acts and Epistles of 
St. Paul ' and * Holiday Studies of Words- 
worth,' and a *Life and Work' of 
Ghrist. He also edited ' Buskin's Letters 
to the Glergy on the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ghuroh, with Essays and Gomments, Be- 
plies, and Epilogue by Mr. Buskin ' in 1880. 
•Butler's Analo^fy,' * Palsy's Evidences,' 
and * Horae Paulmse,' * Taylor's Holy Liv- 
ing ' and * Holy Dying,' and * Doddridge's 
Bise and Progress of Beligion in the 
Soul.' 

From Munich comes news of the death 
there of Professor Wilhelm Hsinbich 
VON B1EHI4, well known as a journalist and 
historian, in his 74th year. Among his 
works are ' Middle-Glass Society/ • Gountry 
and People,' 'The Family Book of Travels,' 
' Stories from Ancient Times,' and ' Studies 
of the History of Givilisation During Three 
Genturies.' 

ProfessorHEDDLEi a distinguished miner- 
alogist, and Professor of Ghemistry in St 
Andrew's University, died at St. Andrew's 
last week in his seventieth year. 

The death is announced, at Yentnor, 
in his seventy - fourth year, of Mr. 
Edwabd Walpobd, the well-known 
author and journalist. Of his published 
works, * Old and New London,' * Greater 
London,' * Tales of Our Great Families,' 
* Londoniana,' 'The Pilgrim at Home,' 
* Ghapters-f rom Family Ghests/ * Holidays 
in Home Gountries,' and * Pleasant Days in 
Pleasant Places,' are among the best known. 

Alderman John Hoopeb, a well-known 
Irish journalist, and editor of The Evening 
Telegi-aph, died at Dublin on Saturday. 



Dr. Henbt Galdbbwood, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, died in that city last week in 
his 67th year. He published at long in- 
tervals ' The PhiloBopbjr of the Infinite/ in 
opj^osition to Sir WiUiam Hamilton, and, 
wliile he was a student at the Edin-' 
burgh University; *0n Teaching,' *A 
Handbook of Moral PhiloM>nhy,' 'The 
Belations of Mind and Brain? and ' The 
Belations of Science and Beligion,' He also 
edited and enlarged ' Fleming^i Yocabulary 
of Philosphy.' 



VIOTOBIAN LITEBATUBE.« 

Wb wish some mathematician, with leisure 
for the purpose, would devote hiscuwlf to a 
calculation of the number of years a quick 
reader would have to spend in order to 
make himself acquainted with all the 
writings of English authors whose names 
figure in those invaluable works of reference, 
Sonnenschein's ' Best Books,' and ' Oon- 
temporaryLlterature.' If we limited theenm 
to authors who have written since theQueen's 
accession we have a strong suspicion that the 
years required for the task would far exceed 
the working years of the longest liver 
amongst us. But supposing it were possible 
for a man of indomitable perseverance to 
compass such an undertaking in something 
less than fifty years, would he be able at 
the conclusion to form a deoisioa on. the 
merits of each author which would oom« 
mand general acceptance P The presump- 
tion is that his memory would fail to retain 
the immense mass of impressions made 
upon his mind, and his personal tastes and 
prejudices would of necessity warp his 
judgment. Granted, then, that the fiddis 
too vast to be covered by one mind, is it 
possible, by a division of labonr. to 
pi'esent a bird's-eye view [of the litero* 
tare of this country during the Yiotorion 
period. We think it is, and the 
attempt will no doubt be made when, 
to put the matter practically, some pub- 
lisher sees a profit in it. It would be 
necessary to paroel the work out in depart- 
ments, the more minute the better, and 
assign each department to a recognised 
expert who woald compile his report on a 
plan laid down beforehand. When all the 
reports had been collected, printed, and 
carefully indexed, we should have a work as 
authoritative as the conditions admitted of* 
But whether it would pay is a question we 
cannot so readily answer. That would 
depend upon the demand for an authorita* 
tive work of criticism of the kind indicated. 
It would be useful to students cramming 
for examinations, and even for students who 
intended seriously to study the subject ; but 
we fear the general public would pass it by 
as something it could do without. 

But if we must wait for the exhaustive 
treatise there is no reason why the short 
summaries provided by diligent students 
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•hould not be welcomed and accepted pro 
anio. There was room for a work fuller 
than Mr. Stopford A. Brooke's in ' Litenu 
tare Primers/ and dealing only with the 
Yiotorian period. Mr. Olemenfc Shorter, 
who has made for himself a repntatlon as 
an expert on the Brontes, and who discloses 
an acquaintance with other departments 
of English literature which is almost 
astounding when we remember his many 
and exacting duties as pluralist editor, 
has essayed to supply the want. In 
a little less than 200 small pages 
Mr. Shorter acts the showman to a select 
body of poets, novelists, historians, and 
critics whom be calls upon the stage, and 
briefly characterises, before passing on to 
the next. It is, for all the world, as if he 
were a schoolmaster allotting prizes and 
honourable mention to industrious and 
clever pupils at the end of a year's work. 
He has looked through their examination 
papers in private, and now on speech day 
is not expected to do more than name 
them, and occasionally refer to a special 
performance. 

Mr. Shorter's division of all writers into 
the four classes just mentioned is open, 
he admits, to many objections. The class 
he calls 'critics' includes Buskin, John 
Stnart Mill, Henry Fawcett, Oaimes, 
Sidgwiok, Cliife Leslie, Herbert Spencer, 
Bain, T. H. Green, G. H. Lewes, Brewster 
Faraday, Tyndall, Hugh Miller, Murchison, 
Lyell, Buckhmd, Darwiu, Wallace, Huxley, 
Pusey, Whately, Thomas Arnold, A. P. 
Stanley — indeed all the leading philoso* 
phers, political economists, physicists, geo- 
logists, theologians, and biographers. It 
is not in the popular sense of the word that 
these can be called ' critics,' although they 
all merit the Gi*eek name JcrUeg, * judges.' 

Mr. Shorter regards Garlyle as the 
greatest figure in modem literature : 

He wrote no poetry worth consideration, it 
is true. His verse would long ago have b«en 
forgotten had it not been for his effective- 
ness as a prose writer. But although we are 
accustomed t> the claim for poetry that it 
ranks higher than prose, it most be conceded 
that in Victorian literature this is not the 
case, and that Carljle's enormous penoDalit 7, 
his capacity for influencing others for good 
and ill, have made him the greatest moral 
and intellectual force of his age. To him we 
owe the indifference to mere political shibbo- 
leths, the lull in party warfare, which is the 
note of our age. He gave no definite aniwer 
to any question, but he gave us the impetus 
which led others to seek for solutions. His 
literary influence on Froude and Mill, Mr. 
Buskin and Mr. Lecky, and numbers of others, 
was tremendous. 

Mr. Shorter further compares the pre. 
eminence of Garlyle in the nineteoth cen. 
tury with the similar position he attributes 
to Swift in the eighteenth. He admits, how. 
ever, that some would vote for John Henry 
Newman as having had the most influen- 
tial personality in Yictorian literature. 
In consequence of this verdict he devotes 
much more space to Carlyle*s history and 
writings than to those of any other author- 



He quotes Mr. Swinburne's well- known lines 
apostrophising Carlyle and Newtnan 
jointly:— 

With all cur hearts we praise you whom ye 
hate. 
High souls that hate us ; for our hopes are 

higher. 
And higher than yours the goal of our 
desire. 
Though high jour ends be as year hearts are 
great. 

To Newman's influence is attributed the 
fact that, when he died, in 1890, 

He left England more dominated by ritual 
than in sny other period of its history, the 
Roman Church more powerful than ever 
before, the new High Church party in the 
Establishment a great institution, with the 
rival Prime Ministers, Mr. Qladstone and 
Lord Salisbury, among its supporters, and a 
taste for ritual conspicuous in the chapels of 
the Nonconformists. 

We venture to question this pronounce* 
ment as to England being dominated by 
ritual. The Churches may be, but they 
scarcely represent English thought to. 
day. Surely the antidote to ecclesiastic- 
ism furnished by the writings of men like 
Huxley, Mill, Darwin, and others of their 
school must have been of greater effect than 
Mr. Shorter is aware of. The shell of 
ritual survives, but it does not by any 
means dominate ' England.* It rather tends, 
in spite of all the efforts of Toryism to pre- 
serve it, to fall into neglect and crumble 
away. In his notice of Carlyle, Mr. Shorter 
implies a censure upon Froude for publish- 
ing the ' Reminiscences * without * fit edit- 
ing ' ; indeed, with no editing at all, except 
the omission of the passage directing it 
But in dealing with the literary career of 
Eroude, Mr. Shorter quotes from an unpub« 
lished letter from the late Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen, Fronde's co-executor, which 
declares Froude to have been ' in fact guilty 
of no other fault than that of practising 
Mr. Carlyle's great doctrine that men 
ought to tell the truth.* Whatever verdict is 
passed on Froude, the event is a standing 
warning not to leave to others the duty of 
decision in such matters, if we have any 
interest in our posthumous reputation. It 
seems to have been assumed by all the 
parties to this controversy that Carlyle 
had such an interest, but we are not sure 
that the underlying motive for his conduct 
was not his real indiffei*ence to it. an in 
difference which more men feel than there 
are men who cai'e to confess to feeling it 
Many boast that they are careless as to the 
opinions of them entertained in their life- 
time, but few say they are careless about 
posterity's verdict. Yet of the two surely 
the first is the one they ought chiefly to 
consider if there be any truth in Omar's 
lines : — 
Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend 

Before w<>, too, into the Dus'^ descend; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie. 

Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer— and 
sans End. 

We have quoted Mr. Shorter's opinion as 

to the respective claim? of poetry and prose 



to the higher rank, and we are inclined to 
endorse his decision against poetry, at 
least in this age, if by higher rank be im- 
plied greater influence. In our day seers 
are at a discount, and although poets have 
their followers now as ever, we question if 
they are taken seriously. Did England 
rise as one man when Mr. William Watson 
recently published his 'Year of Shams'? 
Compared with Mr. Gladstone's prose pam- 
phlets of twenty years ago, it was a mere 
squib. Mr. Kipling has certainly stirred 
the heart of the nation in the direction of 
imperialism, but it was already well set in 
that direction before the 'Barrack-Boom 
Ballads ' appeared. 

In his chapter on the poeta Mr. Shorter 
declares that the most sucoessful poems— 
successful, that is, in point of sales— in 
yiotorian literature, or, as he qualifies it, 
'of that portion of it which is alreadj 
passing into oblivion,' are 'Proverbial 
Philosophy,* ' Festus/ and ' Pliilip van 
Artevelde.' But 'in genuine aocomplish- 
ment, the imaginative literature of our era 
has produced no one comparable to Landor, 
save only Algernon Charles Swinbame.' 
Of oourse it is not as a poet but as a prose- 
writer that Landor is assigned this high 
rank. It follows from the above eulogj of 
Mr. Swinburne that Mr. Shorter has no 
patience with the worse than folly tbat 
passed over Swinburne and William Morris 
to find a L&ureate in ' a leader-writer on the 
staff of The Standard newspaper.' 

It would be easy to suggest omissions in 
the list of poets, and still more so in the list 
of novelists included in this sketch, and 
we warn the aspirants of the last decade or 
two that disappointment awaits them if 
they expect to find their names inscribed 
on the roll. On what principle Mr. Brie 
Mackay has been acknowledged among th^ 
pOets and Miss Marie Corelli among the 
novelists, while so many other minor poets 
and so popular a novelist as Mr. Hall Caine 
are omitted, we cannot imagine. Mr* 
Thomas Hardy gets scant justice in beiog 
placed after the 'acknowledged masters in 
imaginative literature,' which description 
includes Anthony Trollope, Whyte Mel- 
ville, Thomas Love Peacock, George Mac. 
donald, and Joseph Henry Shorthonw. 
But here we come to matters of taste, and 
the classing of fiction- writera must alwaji 
be largely a question of individual prefer- 
ence. The ordinary novel reader would not» 
perhaps, put George Meredith on quite' so 
high a pedestol as Mr. Shorter, in common 
with most literary men, would place him. 

In concluding this notice, which the 
interest of the subject has led us to expand 
somewhat unduly, perhaps, we would 
heartily commend Mr. Shorter's sketch for 
iU very readable quality. The very boldr 
ness of his generalisations and judgmcnw 
lends a charm to the narrative ^^'^J. *J 
absent from the dry-as-dust ^"^^^V^^ 
I pass current as guides to modem lit«»*" 
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BOOKS FOB TOUNO PEOPLE* 



Conetming Teddy i« made up of ten brief 
itudies of chad-life, most of vhich have 
already appeared in the pftRes of Longman'$ 
Magatine. Mw. Hickson has evidently be- 
itowed considerable pains over her work, and 
lbs has that sympathetic understanding of a 
child's moods without which no natural inter- 
pretation of child-life can be made. Teddy 
)»» little boy of the average type. He de- 
lights in thtowinj; etones at the pigs, feels a 
plessorahle emotion at parading dead kittens 
with military honours, flouts his little cousin 
for being a sirl and having weaknesses and 
fesrs of mhiGa he is innocent and ignorant ; 
worships cricket and cricketers of renown, 
ifflokes cigarettes in defiance of authority and 
health, hunts for adventures which are not 
Mhooming, and obtains others unsought, 
and, in short, is and does all that is expected 
of a healthy^ happy little chsp with plenty of 
pluck and a proper upbringing. As we have 
stated, the story is as much of as for cliildren, 
and young and old will take a passing 
■eaaore of interest in the small affairs of 
Teddy and Aubrey and their Cousin Winnie. 
Mri. flickson has a neat incisive and enter- 
taining way of presenting the escapades and 
adventures of ner little hero, and there is 
amch more literary grace about her volume 
than we are accustomed to encounter in this 
data of fiction. 

The Loit Gold of the MonteMumae, by Mr. 
Wm. 0. Stoddard, is a handsome and sub- 
itantial volume of over three hundred pages 
i of adventure in treasure-hunting which will 
i appeal to all boys, from fourteen to forty. 
The book is nicely illustrated and got up, 
tnd will be welcomed by any lad of spirit as 
a snitable gift from a properly-constituted 
fdiffamiliai who has not lost sight of the 
literature that appealed to himself at a similar 
He. 

The Dwnpies is an amusing and clererly 
iUottrated account of some strange folks and 
peculiar adventures told in prose and verse 
thus: 

'This is the tale of the Dampies— 

Qneer little people arethev. 

Who dwell in the land of low mountains. 

Afar in the country of Kay. 

No one can tell where they come from; 

But this is the story I hear : 

Whoever abides with the Dumpies 

Grow shorter and shorter each year.' 



*CoDcenimg T^ddj. Bj Mrs. Mnrraj Hloksoa. 
(Jamw Bowdeo. 3«. 6d.) 

The Lost Odd of the Mont«zain«s : A Storv of the 
l]uno. By Win. O. Stoddard. lUiiitnkted. (Hodder 
ud Stooghtoo. 9s.) 

TbeDninpies. Vnnk Verbeok, DitcoTorer ; Albert 
Bigelow Fetne, Historian. (Kagan Paul, Trenoh,and 
Co., Ltd. 3e. 6d.t 

A ?if ht for Troedom. Bj Dr. Gordon Stables. 
(J. Nitbet and Co. 6s.) 
Thoee Dreadful Twins. (T. Fishsr Unwhi. 8s. 6d.) 
> The Makinft of a SchoolfirU Bj £reljn Sharp. 
(Xinhall, BDflsell, and Co. 2>. 6d.) 

Is the Hollow of His Hsnd. Br Hesfaa Stretton. 2e. 
. Oq The Edge of a Moor. Bj the Antbor of 
•ProhtbleSone.* 8s. 

JSeliffioas Traot Society.) 
A Hew Book of the Fairiee. By Beetrioe Harra- 
d«n. (QrU&th, Fatran, Browne, and Co. 8e. 6d.) 

Baby Lays. By A. Stow and £. Calvert. (Elkin 
lt»thewB. le. 6d.net.) 

Hatterlly Ballads and Stories InBhyme. By Helen 
Atteridge. lUnitrated by Qordon Browne, Loale 
w^n, tnd others. (John Milne. 8e. 6d.) 

In the Days of tha Pioaeers. By Edward S. Ellis. 
(Ouwll and Co., Ltd. Se.Gd.) 

ruttone Frigate Aotione. By Charles Batbbone 

^. nioatrated. (J. S. Virtue and Co., Ltd. 3o. 6d.) 

'or the Queen's Sake; or. The story of Little Sir 

Cwpar. By£.BTerett-Qreen. lUnatrated. 24.6d. 

^ Yoong Emlgranta. A Story fOr Boys. ByC.L. 

Breaking the Beoord. The Story of a North Polar 
npedition by the NoTa-Zambla and SpiubergenBoate. 



-^ CThomaaKelaon and Bona.) 
The^gLittga. Verveaby Hugh 
1 C. w. SwsUmrg. (Deaa and tSon, 



SpiubergenBoBti 
Tsite. Pictared 



SwsUmrr. (Deaa and Son, Ltd. Is.) 



The Terse, as soch, is not of the hij?hest 
class, bnt the idea is a good one, and it is well 
worked ont. Commodore and Jolly-Boy are 
among those who ' go to dwell with the 
Pnmpies,' and the story of their fariog will 
be followed with interest by all children. 

In A Fight for Freedom Dr. Gordon Stables 
takes ns to Russia, and introduces us to 
patriots, beautifal liars, clever moujiks. and 
outwitted gaolers. Becoming interested in 
the tale, we are beset by wolves, snowed 
in, arrested by sardonic policemen, and 
eventually driven along tjie great post-road. 
There is plenty of lively incident, set forth in 
dramatic style. 

T^iose Dreadful Twins is a story told by the 
* dreadful' young heroes themselves. Their 
names were Bosen and Middy, and they 
kicked up shine after shine. Once Middy 
swallowed twenty pills of a world-famous 
brand, but survived. The boys were allowed 
to have as good a time as they liked j one of 
their escapsules, however, landed them in a 
French boarding-school. When tamed they 
will doubtless emerge and write another 

The Making of a Schoolgirl will please 
readers of 'Wymps,' Miss Evelyn Sharp's 
last Christmas storybook, and will appeal to 
all lively young women who like to vie with 
their brothers in household and out-of-door 
sports and pastimes. Becky, the heroine, is 
an active ^unsel with a set of * frightfully 
nice ' friends of tender ages. 

In the Hollow of Hie Hand, by Hesba 
Stretton, is an sdmirable story of ritundlst 
life, detailing the persecutions to which 

• unorthodox ' Russians of all sges are sub- 
jected. Authenticated statements from the 
pamphlet on the Stundists issued by Messrs. 
James Clarke and Co. and other sources form 
the basis of the tale, it is exciting and 
inspiring reading. 

In On the Edge of a Ifoor the author of 

* Probable Sons' tells about a modern damsel 
who • had seen better days.' This young woman 
lived alone in a cottage with a faithful old 
servitor, and did her best to brighten the 
lives and uplift the souls of her neighbours. 
Eventually, having had no little success, she 
came back to 'better days' again by marry- 
ing the rich landlord whose estate surrounded 
the moor. 

^;:The new edition of A New Booh of the 
iritriea, by Beatrice Harraden, is beautifully 
printed and bound. The stories, written 
some years ago, have been revised, and are 
admirably illustrated. 

Baby Lays, by A. Stow and E. Calvert, and 
Butterfly Ballads and Stories in Rhy^ne, by Mias 
Helen Atteridee,are two tastefully got-up and 
well-illustrated volumes of verse for nursery 
inhabitants. Baby iays will appeal to quite 
young tots ; children of a larger growth will 
enter into the frolic of Butiet;/ly Ballads, 

In the Days of the Pioneers, by Edward 8. 
Ellis, is a rattling story of adventure among 
the Indian tribes of North America. It forms 
a sequel to ' The Phantom of the River.' 

Told in the SMnshine consists of a series of 
fairy stories with a moral to them, but not an 
obtrusive one. Miss Debenham's book, which 
is now in its second edition, was dealt with by 
us on the occasion of its first appearance. 

Famous Frigate Actions, by Mr. Charles 
Rathbone Low, tells briskly and vividly some 
familiar stories of battle at sea. From the 
author's preface we gather that the intention 
of the book is to supply an omission in a com- 
panion volume, ' England's Sea Victories'! 
but boys will be among the most enthusiastic 
of Mr. Low's readers, and for this reason we 
have classed this book in this section. 

For the Queen's Sake, by E. Everett-Green j 
The Young Emigrants, by C. L. Johnstone ; 
Breaking the Record, by M. Douglas, a story of 
North Polar adventure; and Ting Lings, an 
illustrated account of the diversions of some 



Uttle folks who look to be first-coniins to the 
Brownies, are to be added to our lift of th« 
season's literature for juvenile readart. 



BOOKS FOE GIBLS.^ 



If they ever esssy to do the duty that is 
manifestly expected of them by several 
worthy contributors to the literature of the 
seaift>n, the average girl has our sympathy. 
Privately, we think that rattling adventure 
and racy school stories appeal to girls 
etery bit as much as they do to boys, and 
possibly it is only the maiden aunts, anti- 
quated governesses, and the devootest of 
Sunday-school library supporters who wade 
through the long dreary and tedious, and yet 
eminently correct well-meaning and fre- 
quently well- written stories that are intended 
for the entertainment (or possibly only for the 
improvement) of girls. Half -a-dozen or more of 
such stories are before us, and it is difficult to 
know just how to deal with them. Of their kind 
they are good, well put together, irreproach- 
able in manner and morals, and yet are 
the most difficult of all fiction to wade 
through. Perhapa sex also makes some 
difference in the matter, and in girls' eyes 
the stories have attractions denied to our 
blunter powers of perception. However this 
may be, we shall feel our conscience suffici- 
ently cleared by presenting to the attention 
of our readers (without prejudice), for gift or 
othtfr purposes, the following bulky and 
tasteful volumes :— Poppy, by Mrs. Isla Sit- 
well ; * Sister,' by Miss E. Everett-Green, a 
love-story of a quiet and uneventful nature i 
Wild Kitty, by Mrs. L. T. Meade, the story of 
a saucy Irish maiden, which is certainly 
livelier and has more of interest in it than 
the bulk of the class of literature to which 
it belongs, which we have afforded a some- 
what grudging reception ; Meg Langholme ; 
or, the Day After To-morrow, by Mrs. 
Molesworth ; Ida from India, by Mrs. fler- 
bert Martin, for younger girls; The Lady of 
Holt Dene, by Emma Marshall, a story of 
brave endeavour in which such small adven- 
tures as an upset boat can supply are infused i 
Tangled Threads, by Esro^ Stuart, a love story ; 
and Esther Dunhar, by Eliza F. Pollard, a story 
of trials and temptations. 



NOVEMBBB BEVIKWS. 

In The Essex Beview Mr. J. Ewinff 
Ritchie writes of 'Sydney Smith in Essex. 
He reminds us that the great wit was bom 
at Woodford in 1771, and gives some inter- 
eating particulara of his family history. 
Says Mr. Ritchie : 

They were a very united family, those 
Essex Smiths. Later, Sydney Smith became 
Canon of Bristol, and rector of Combe Plorey, 
near Taunton. In 1844 he died, at peace 
with himself and all the world. He had not 
made money until he became Canon of St. 
Paul's. 'I was very poor,' he writes, 
• till I was made Canon of St. Paul's. That 
made me easy, and then my brother Conr- 



• Poppy. Bj Mm. I«U Sitwell. Jto. M. 

* Bitter.' A Chronicle of Fair Havwu By 1. 
Sverett-Qreen. 5b. 

(T. Nelson nnrt Sons.) «, .^ . . ^ • 

"Wild Kitty. By L. T. Meado. ninstratad bj J» 
▲yton Symington. 6e. 

Ilea Lannholme j or. The Day After To-morrow. By 

Mn. JioUBwonh. Illnftrmt^d hy W. Uainey. 5s. 

(W. and B. Ghambert. Ltd.) ^ ^ ^^ 

Ida from India. By Mrs. Herbert Ifl^tin. 8s. «• 

The Lady of Holt Dene. By Bmroa Marshall. 58. 

(Qrifith, Farran, and Co., Ltd.) 
Tangled Threads. By Bsm* Stuart. 2s. 
Esther Donbar; or, Vengeanoe is Mlna. By Elisa 
7. Pollard. 2s. 

(S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
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tenay's death made me rioh.' OharacterUti- 
cally, and^ let us add. trulj, he writes : 
• Moralists will tell you of the evils of wealth 
and station, and the happiness of poverty. I 
have been very poor the greatest part of my 
life, and have borne it, I believe, as well as 
most people ; but I can safely say I have been 
the happier for every guinea I have gained/ 



The Theosophical Review contains much, 
veiy much that is ' caviare to the general/ but 
occasionally an oasis of interettiog informa- 
tion is lighted upon. Thus in a short article 
headed, ' PcUiog the Mescal Button to Un- 
latch the Door,' we read : ' Drugs have at all 
times been used to facilitate astral wanderings 
by would-be astral tramps, and it seems as 
though modern science were inclined to enter 
by this undesirable area^oor into the astral 
mansion.* This refers to some experiments 
by American doctors with * mescal buttons,* 
a drug used by New Mexican Indians in 
religious ceremonies. Mr. Leadbeater's 
articles on 'The Christian Creed' contain 
ingenious suggestions for reconciling the 
creeds with theosophic teaching. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Library Constrxiction. The second volum© 
of Dr. R. Oamett's valuable ' Library Series ' 
is the work of Mr. F. J. Burgojne, M.A., of 
the Tate Library. It is a practical treatise 
for librarians or library architects who have 
in hand the planning of new libraries, or the 
adaptation of existing buildings to library 
purposes. About 140 illustrations and 
diagrams, including many ground-floor plans 
of famous libraries, enhance the interest of the 
book. A great many useful library devices 
are described. (George Allen. 68.) 

Historic Ornament. By James Ward. In 
our issue of November 5 we noticed the first 
volume of this beautiful work. The second 
and concluding volume is now to hand. It 
includes Pottery, Enamels, Ivories, Metal- 
work, Furniture, Textile fabrics. Mosaics, 
GlasSj and Book-decoration, The 317 illustra- 
tions are all admirable. Purchasers of this 
second volume should pee that it matches the 
first. There appear to be two styles, one gilt 
lettered, the other not. (Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

KehW* Christian Tear. This is a facsimile 
of the 1827 edition of Keble's famous work. 
It has a preface by the Bishop of Eochester, 
together with a list of the author's subse- 
quent alterations, and is published in simple 
but tasteful dress in two volumes. (Elliot 
Stock. 6i. net. ) 

The Lives of the Saints. By Rev. S. Barings 
Gould, M.A. The * August ' volume of thie 
new illustrated edition contains notices of 
more than two hundred and fifty 'saints,' 
and to about one hundred and thirty of these 
a section each has been assigned. Obviously 
obscure names greatly outnumber those that 
are famous, and of many little or nothing that 
is historical can be said. On the other hand, 
many a saint is prominent in art, and many 
more are associated with sacred shrines quite 
regardless of any trustworthy tradition about 
them. The wortli, therefore, of such a compre- 
hensive menology as Mr. Baring - Gould 
supplies is not to be judged by critical canons. 
The merest legend is worth having if it inter- 
prets a picture or illustrates a cult Of ' saints' 
of whom history must take account ' August ' 
has its full share, and here we have excellent 
*' lives ' of Dominic, Bernard of Ciairvaux, 
Louis, Aidan, and Augustine of Hippo — the 
Church doctor, not the apostle to the English. 
(J. C. Nimrao. 58. net.) 

Sweet and MaxwelVs Diary for Lawyers, 1898. 
This invaluable desk-companion for lawyers 
again reflects credit on its editors, Mr. Francis 



A. Stringer and Mr. J. Johnston, for the 
industry and skill displayed in its compila- 
tion. Among the additions we note the Bules 
of Descent of intestates' real estates, and a list 
of Official Receiverslfor County Court Districts. 
(Sweet and Maxwell. Ss. 6d.) 

Great Teachers. By Joseph.Forster. Thefirdt 
edition of this work dealt with Kuskin. Carly le 
Emerson, and Browning. To these have now, 
been added other four, Burns, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, and Tennyson. Mr. Forster has treated 
his subjects very popularly, giving first a 
short sketch of their lives, which is followed in 
each case by an exposition of their teaching. 
In this section of bis work he seems to have 
been more successful with the prose-writers 
than with the poets. The volume is strongly 
bound and forms a good introduction to the 
serious study of the authors. Mr. Forster has 
been liberal with his extracts. (George Ked- 
way. 5s.) 

Aphorisms of Landor. Selected from his 
works by R. Brimley Johnson. We are sure 
this collection of wisdom will be warmly 
welcomed by those who have not previously 
made the acquaintance of Walter Savage 
Landor. It is just the book to whet the 
appetite for more, and to send the reader to 
the fountain-head. We commend the care 
and industry of the compiler, who has not 
been content to take sti'iking paragraphs at 
random, but has classified them in such a way 
as to give a fair idea of Lander's views on 
religion, philosophy, human nature, &c 
Every student of English literature will 
feel grateful for the little work, to which has 
been prefixed a good portrait of the author. 
(George Allen. 2s. net.) 

Colomb's Object Lessons. Pictorial instruc- 
tion has made rapid strides of late. In this 
small Tolume 650 pictures are given, showing 
processes of manufacture and features of 
everyday life, with brief explanations . Clear* 
ideas are given concerning the origins or uses 
of food stuffs, clothing, lighting, and heating 
rocks, metals, plants, &c. Mr. Seymour J, 
Gubb, B.A., of Southampton, has translated 
the work from the French of M. Colomb. (Belf e 
Bros. Is. 6d.) 



•<i* Publishers, when sending books for rsview, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices 



•^* The Editor does not hold himself respon- 
sible for the custody or return qf unsolicited 
eontr^utions, even when stamps are sent, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



THE 'ACADEMY' AND-IMMORTALITT, 
Sib, — Before the dying century shall be 
burdened with an Academy of Letters, we 
should be convinced that there is need for 
such Academy. The age riots in Discern- 
ment. It is gorged with Disoernmont — hie • 
cups with discrimination and overplus of dis- 
crimination. Creative genius can scarce be 
heard in these days for the shout and noise 
of Criticism that elbows Criticism. And Criti- 
ism is grown so acute— so intimate— that 
when a novel appears it is attacked on every 
ground : the colour of the chignon of the 
writer's maiden aunt, the pattern of the 
writer's teacup?, the size of his boots, 
what he or she does not mean or ought 
to mean or must not — anything but whether 
the novel has creaU^ed character or not. A man 
has but to speak, and is straightway labelled, 
placed, and docketed —set on a pedestal in the 
hall of Fame, or whipped into a pigeon-hole in 
the cellars of Infamy. As for the ladies, 
no man that respects the opinion of the 
literary clubs mentions a woman's name in 
the same breath with genius, for 'Haw- 
haw ! ' laughs Discernment, and spits. 
However, let us imagine that Anonymity, 



sitting with closed doort in an editorial ofUce 
hat elected^ ' orowned/ and oonixmad the 
Forty— here it is, all set out with nde and 
plummet, t^e very Immortals chosen, nay, the 
distribntioa of prizes settled; the Temple 
of Fame alone nnrented. That Qeo^ 
Meredith or Ruskin, with kindly smile, 
may be persuaded good - natured^ to 
come down and play with the groun<&isg8, 
seriously assembled there, and doggedly set 
on dispensing Immortality, I am prepared to 
believe — indeed, goesip has it that the gods 
enjoy a laugh, and are not above plftyia; 
with the children. But what shall the witi 
have gained ? Had Shakespeare been richer 
for a fifty-pound note and paper * crown ' ? 
That the exquisite art of our znost briUiaat 
essayist, Alice Meynell shall gain, who shidl 
dare to assert ? Or Kipling and the others 
that sit above the salt -what added hononr 
do they gain ? That flashy mediocrity, ^ 
complacent critic, and the laborious poetaster 
shall gain what otherwise had been denied 
them there is no shadow of doubt ,* bnt is it 
for this that the Academy is to be built ? 
What claim have half these people chosen bj 
The Academy to Immortality ? What singfc 
noble thought, what telling phrase, what work 
of art have one or two of these men contri- 
buted to our language, to our national genius ? 
To appreciate good literature, in ever so halt- 
ing fashion, is not necessarily to be a com- 
manding literary personality. Why shouW 
one or two young poetts of charm and promise 
be considered to nave won their spurs because 
they have not yet written a masterpiece f 

No ; in the name of Heaven and free air 
leave us our republic of letters— the greatest 
republic in all literatnre. 

Bat if the Academy must be, then, last, ai 
the Lesser Immortalities sitting at the con- 
ference with protruded solemn lip of Serions- 
ness, and clipping with discerning scissors 
and pasting together with adhesive gum d 
ImmorteJity the paper Cap of Fame for some 
latest-arrived figging, should look up asd 
find that at the upper end of the table there 
is invasion of the comic spirit — ^let the Forty 
at least be duly elected by the elect, not by a 
newspaper office. And if the devil of Modcery, 
sitting on his cinder-heaps kioking his heels, 
cackling ask ' Who are the elect ? ' I can only 
make answer that it. is no business of mine, 
but rather the business of the elect. But if 
the worst come to the worst, and it shall be 
resolved that the narrow vision of a nevi- 
paper's editorial stafit shall be judged folly 
qualified to voice Immortality, weareentitied. 
at any rate, to demand the list of the judges 
who have come, heads together, with much 
whisperings, to decide the Forty — or shall the 
Forty be compelled to gulp Immortally 
spoon-fed out of the dark, with eyes shut? 

If Government keinolined to aid litefatiii«> 
why not give to the Society of Authors (a 
thoroughly democratic and repretentatife 
assembly) the moneys, pensions, and honooii 
that would benefit the struggling and 
needy members? For there the ambitioitt 
may serve in due rotation on a coistantiy 
changing council ; there yon shall find a 
minimum of heartburnings ; there unenvied, 
and for the same subscription, honest medio- 
crity, in the latest poetic tie or brilliant bonnet, 
sits cheek by jowl with the Immortals, on- 
docketed and unafraid. 

Hal Dani. 



THE SPEECH OF THE * PEOPLE OF CLOFTOi: 
Sir, — Your reviewer has made a good guess 
at the whereabouts of the ' Peopit « 
Clopton*; still, he is a little— a very 
little— out. Evidently the allusion to 
John Clare slightly misled him. He it 
quite correct in assuming that I reffamed 
from using certain exprr^isions that would be 
incomprehensible at the present day. I did 
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loadfiMdly, thinking the reading public had 
giown wearf of obtoiir« oolloqaiahtmi . For 
iiftfove^ what would the ordioAry reader say 
to the following choioe speoimen of old-Mid» 
land slang? 

'Theer he wor, a strymin' ahoot in the 
podges, till he wor all stybaaked oop, an^ 
dien a-hullin' as haard as ever he could hull, 
an' all the gelts a tqnawkin' an' the dooks a 
flnskerin' aboot ! I tolled him notter, an' the 
joongl hellion stud an' cawmped and chelped 
black, till I fetched him a dazzerorer the 
tsater-traap an* hawksed him off a-roarin' 
Ifnm. An* theer $h€ wor all the wholle, a poor 
innisitifltty* a-aoodlin' an' a-naantUn' oop an' 
doon the jitty, an' niyer tuk no notic.e nor 
nowt!' 

No doubt a keen reader would perceire that 
Uncle Noah was describing the pranks and 
ponishBieftt of an audacious urchin, and the 
culpable indifference displayed by the urchin's 
Hofher. But I think a few pages of dialect 
•0 closely realistic would affect the aTerase 
cnitomer of Mndie's much as some of the 
more far-fetched Scottish dialect stories have 
sleeted me at times. 

By the bye, the literary critic of a certain 
journal that circulates briskly in an important 
Midland town has blamed me for using an ' un- 
couth dialect.' What urould he hare said if, 
instead of merely trying to convey an impres- 
lion of the old-Midland drawl, with its doubled 
Dowels and clipped final g-s and d-s, I had 
ffone out of m? way to cull every expressive 
barbarism ? Of course, there is this to be 
taken into ooneideration — the Midland critic 
may not be a born Midlander. Otherwise, 
one would be reminded of the ' Furlongs ' in 
'Handy Andy.*— Yours faithfully, 

The Author. 



TUB QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
8ir,-~Tho note which heads your 'Table 
IWk * in the current issue scarcely does justioe 
to this subjeet. In the first place, you teem to 
be unaware that, sinue Fitzgerald's, there has 
been a far more scientific rendering of these 
cbarming Quatrains into English verse, viz., 
Whinfield's, in Triibner's Oriental Series. 
In the second place, you have left unmen- 
tioned the one point in which Mr. Payne 
dainis superiority over these previous transla- 
tors, namely, his reproduction of the very 
chacaoteristie and varied rhymes and 
rhythms of the origlnaL Althongh I do not 
call myself more than a dabbler in Persian, I 
know how important this is, and Whinfield 
admits as much in his preface, while declaring, 
however, that his line of ten syllables suggests 
as much as is necessary for the English reader. 
I deny that a line of five regular feet can 
sog^t one oonsisting of four feet, which are 
never all alike and frequently all differ. 
Take a quotation from the Persian at random, 
WM^ as the following, which I have accented 
■) that any one can recite it : 

' Mar jd hi guli u lalaxdri huddst,* 
Whinfield has it : 

Where 'er you §ee a rote or tulip bed, 

I do not know that my ear is very exacting, 
but I cannot help feeling that this does not 
■Qggest the Persian in the least. For this 
'©•son, if no other, I await the version of the 
Villon Society with the greatest interest. — 
Yours reepectfully, 

James Platt, Jr. 
77, St. Martin's. lane, London, W.C. 

CHAKQINQ TITLSS. 
Sir, — ^We notice in your issue of November 

II a letter from Mr. A. H. Hinde complaining 
w^the change of title of Mr. Bobert Barr's 
'Mutable Many,' and protesting against this 

questionable proceeding.' 
Permit us to say thai we had no concern at 
•U with the change of title. The book-rights 



of the novel were sold to us under the title of 
' The Mutable Many,' and after this purchase 
Mr. Barr, at Sir George Kewnes's request, and 
for serial purposes only, altered the title to 
' At War with His Workers.' 

Th» whole matter was explained by Mr. 
Barr and Sir Qeorge Newnes in a corre- 
spondence which took place some time since 
in The Daily Chronicle. 

We must, therefore, disclaim responsibility 
for any confusion which may have arisen. At 
the same time we allow thac such confusion is 
unfortunate, and if a similar case shall arise, 
we will inserc a note to make the matter 
clear. 

Permit us to add that the imputation of bad 
faith contained invour correspondent's letter 
is superfluous.— We are, yours faithfully, 
Mbthusn and Co. 



AV IRiaHWOMAN'S PMOTSST. 
Sir. — Tour correspondent, ' B. S.,* has 
evidently written in haste. I beg her to re- 
pent at leisure. The servant, Harriet, who 
is speaking on pages 126-7 of 'The Beth 
Book ' is not an Irishwoman at all, but a 
North of England woman, living in the 
North of England, and speaking the dialect 
of the North of England, the only one she 
had ever heard. It is true that I have not 
lived much in Ireland since I was a child, but 
I should think any intelligent Englishwoman 
would know that the Irish and Scotch do not 
drop their h's, without having lived in Ireland 
at all. This lady's letter is a fair sample of 
the way in which books are read. — Faithfully 
yours, 

Sarah Grand. 



QUEBIBS. 

[TJie Editor does not guarantee immediate 
innrtion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
epimdence regarding their non-inaertion, IVHl 
eorreepondentt pleane write clearly f} 

Author Wantrd— 
Of • An lUlian Garden.'— E. J. W. 



Publisher Wantbd— 

Of J. B. Lowell's 'Letters,' edited by G. W. 
Smalley.-E. J. W. 

Bbfbrbncb Wantbd— 

To the following pawsaffe : ' The freqaenters of 
dreamland are ajst to look before and after, and 
pin© {jr) for what is not.'— C. J. Strsbt. 

Madam.— An esquire's wife used to be called 
madam. When did the custom drop out of 
use, in favour of the now universal * Mrs./ and 
is there any reason why it should not be revived? 
— G. S. 



ANSWERS. 

[If ^en attstrerin^ quei'iei, kindly give the date 
of que^y. All anewen are to be deemed gra- 
tuitout, Lettei'8 addreited to querieti, care u/ 
Editor^ cannot he forwarded,'] 

Author Found- 
To C. S. S.— The author of * Jupiter and lo ' 
is given iu Mr. Clifford Harrison's programme as 
Fields.— J. Wood. 



Titlb Found- 
To D. Wallacb.— * Put yourself in his plaot,' 
by Charles Beade.— H. C. W. 

Bbfbrbncb Found- 
To Shbila.— The lines mesmt are probably : 
' While tens of thousands falter in their path 
And sink, through utter want of cheering light, 
For yon the hours of labour do not flag, 
For you each evening hath its shining star, 
And every Sabbath day its gelden sun.' 

I am Norry that I oannot give the author of this 

beautiful verse.— J. Wood. 



To Jbss.^(I) The two missing verses in the 

poem quoted are as follows i 
9. None knew whence the humble Wind stole, 
Poor sport of the skies. 
None dreamt that the Wind had a soul 
In its mournful sifrhs. 

S. Oh ! happy Beam, how canst thou prove 
That bright love of thine ? 
In thy light is the proof of thy love, 
Thou hast but— to shine. 
The poem will be found in ' The Last Days of 
Pompeii.* Book III., chap. n.,a8.oneof the songs 
of the blind girl, ^ydia.— M. A. B.— (2) See 
' Hood's Oomio Poems,' Mozon's Edition, p. 350 ; 
see also * Notes and Queries,' June 6, 1896, 

&458. Hood called November *The Negative 
onth.' 

* No sun,. no moon, 
No mom, no. noon,' As. . 
— W. H. Pbbbs. 
To Sabah.— 

* Beautiful child by thy mother's knee. 
In the mystic future, what wilt thou bef 
A demon of sin or an angel sublime, 
A poison upas, or innooent thyme, 
A spirit of evil flashing down. 
With the Inrid liffht of a fiery croivn; 
Or glidinir up with a shining track. 
Like the morning star that ne'er looks back, 
l>ainttest dreamer thit ever smiled. 
Whioh wilt thou bep my beautiful child.' 
This is the first stanza of a poem by Major 
W. A. H Sisroarney, who was also the author of 
* Beautiful Snow.' — J. A. Ainston. 

Tub Drama and Stagb.*-To A. F. Hopkinsoit. 
— David J. O'Donoirhne, in hia ' Poets of 
Ireland/ London, 1892, says Henry Bnmell vras 
the author of Landgartha^ a tragi-oemedy in 
verse, Dublin, 1641, and was presumably the 
H. H. Bnmell who translated Plutus, a comedy* 
from Aristophanes, 1659. See also the ' Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. '—EvBRABD Uomb 
Colbman. 

To P. C, L.— 'Tommy and Other Poems,' *The 
Bishop and the Caterpillar,' * Anot Agatha Ann ' 
(James Clarke and Co. Is. each;, and many 
others. 

To M. A. B.— In the next issue of Literature, 

To Obphbcs.- Dr. Doran's * Their Majesties' 
Servants ' (Nimmo) ; Baker's * The London 
Stage ' (W. H. Allen. 12s.), Ac, 

To E. PniLtipfi. — Dr. Wright's * Arabic 
Grammar* (Williams and Norgate. 23s.) is the 
best for advanced scholars ; but Palmer's ' Arabic 
Mannal ' (Allen. 7s. 6d.) might suit your pnr* 
postt better. 

To Waltbr Clarkb.— T/i<? Pnhliehers* Circu- 
lar and The Bookseller Christmas numbers both 
answer to your description. 

To O. J. Eadbs. — Do you mean Qeoree Bell 
and Sons ? York-street, Covent-garden, London, 
W.C, is their address. 
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DBUGS WON'T DO. 

FBEX TBIAL OF SOMETHING THAT 

WILL DO. 

VOU would be perfectly astonished if yon 
•'- were made £mmre of the many tkonsandf 
of ponnds absolutely thrown away from year 
to year upon so-called curatives that are 
foisted upon a public only too willing to 
believe the specious arguments laid before 
them. 

Even the hard-earned shiliinf^s of the very 
poor are wasted in this way ; in fact, it is to 
the ignorant, anxious to rid themselves of the 
various ailments which handicap them in the 
race for life, that such arguments are too 
often addressed. 

Now, strength and muscular actifity, totj 
cheeks, plumpness, and health can be obtained 
without medicine. 

The replenishing of the eysteBa trcm. the 
wasting of tisanes which is going on every 
day can only be aocompllshed by the premier 
assimilation of food. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It cso, 
however, be accomplished wit h a perfect, flesh- 
forming, palatable, and agreeable Food 
Beverage. Dr. Tibbies' Vi*Cocoa is such a 
Food Average, possessing, aa it does, wonder- 
ful nourishing, slrengthening, and stimula- 
tive powers unsurpaMed hj any other Food 
Beverage. Dr. Tibbies' V i-Coooa is not a 
medicine. It does simply what it is claimed 
to do, and its strengthening powers are 
being recognised to an extent nicherto un- 
known in the history of any preparation. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. lobbies' Vi-Coooa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names The Literaet 
World (a posteard will do) a dainty sample 
tin of Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa free and post- 
paid. There is no magic hi all this. 
It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. 
It is done to introdnce the merits of Vi- 
Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbies' Vi- 
Cocoa, as a concentrated form of nomith- 
ment and vitality, is invaluable ; nay, more 
than this; for to all who wish to fsoe the 
strife and battle of life with greater en- 
durance and more sustained exertion it is 
absolutely indisp^sable. 

Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbies* Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61. 
and 62, Bnnhill-row, London, B.C. 



THE EABLIEST CHBISTIAN HYMN. 
Bj GfiOSaK S. BAEKEIT, D.D. 

•* EandUd by Dr. Barvtt in hi» owm foretfnl and mt- 
terly tcay, and the littW volumt accordingly canM 
hut he cordially voelamsd 6y all admtr#rt of tu 
di§ting%u»ktd Nonnek divtvM. '— LsiossTBa Post. 

PoU 8vo. oloth, U, 6d. 
'* HfMsrs. JarM9 ClarU and Co, hav4 tttHid in « ntd 
volwne Dr. Barrttfc scholarly 9itpomtion ^ «M *• 
ntppoMd to 6« th« )lrrt ChrialLian flywa-tft* «• 
marfcadU x«ru 1 Timothy Hi, Itf. rh« beffk « warW 
by that Hiflh d«yr»« of evAXMxt ytkick f kartt«ur»«; 
oil Pr. BarrttV* work. Mony 0/ i\t contnMWiw* V 
Vm day ar< d«alt loth." 
»E4ST Aeolum Daily Tdih. _ 

UNITABLANISM and OBTHODOXt 
A Few Lsst Words by 
UBNBY 60LLT. 
With an Introdnotion by 
B. F. BOSTON, \>.\i. 
Pott 8to. Paper, One SbiUisr* 

JAMES CLABKB h CO., 18 & 14^ Flsst-strsst, RC, 



EzTBACT »aoM A LscTvas OB •Foods £■»*■»» 
Values,' by Db. Ajidbbw Wilsob. F.B.8.K-i*f--2 
snj MOtiTas-flrst of dne regard for 1»^»»JH 
seoond. of getting fnll food-Tslne for monej «P|»5u 
—can be said to weigh with us in chooiing o«r foo«, 
then I sftj that (Ooooa JBpps's being «•• »ort ssJIB- 
ons) shonld be made to replace tea snd oofftt ^tt«» 
hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffst sm»» 
toods. This 18 the whole science of »*• ms^jj* 
nntshell, and he who runs may read the otTiosBw»»» 
of the storg.'UovTj 
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FIVE CRITICS* 



Whit Mr. Edmund Gesso's Modei^ 
EngUih Literature especially teaches is, 
we think, that he is never 90 happily 
engaged, never so sure of contenting his 
readers, as when he gives all other forms 
of literature the go-by, and cleaves with 
futhfolness to essays in criticism. With 
the lyre in his hand he runs a continual 
risk of making anything but a favour- 
able effect upon listeners ; and when he 
drives the quill of fiction he is far from 
oonvmcing us of his fitness for the task. 
Bnt when he settles down to the labour 
of oonstructing for us a peep-show of 
iDodem literature, in which the first 

E'cture belongs to the year 1350, the 
Bt to the latter part of the Victorian 
era, we find him a companion not easily 
to be excelled, whether we search his 
pages for sane and sufficient verdicts, or 
for expositions of opinion couched in a 
style always charged with enough of 
^asticity and surprise, and sometimes 
bright to the point of brilliancy. True, 
thm are moments when Mr. Qosse 
proves Mmsetf inattentive to the 
claims of syntax, and we have 
noticed several examples of redund- 
Micy, but these flaws are so few 
and 80 far between that we have no need 
to do more than call the author's atten- 
tion to the fact that inelegancies lurk in 
^ pages, so that when he prepares a 
wcond edition of this excellent manual 
lie may keep a sharp look out in order to 
^ upon and disperse the blemishes. 
Mr. Gosse has had a delightful work in 
passing before us in due order the stars 
of chief magnitude in the skies of 
^^lish literature, and we doubt if any 
living critic could have played the part 



* A Short History of Modern EnfcHsh Literature. 
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of showman with a more i)ersuasivo 
maimer. It would be strange, indeed, if 
we found ourselves in accord with all of 
Mr. Gosse's views, or satisfied by his 
allotments of space to the various deities 
of prose and verse (if we may so soon 
change the metaphor from planets to 
gods) ; for it is natural to be up in arms 
in defence of certain favourites who 
receive rather curt treatment at the 
hands of the writer of this book. When 
we sat down to pen a few words about 
Modern English Literature we had a full 
intention to be more explicit in regard to 
this point, but happening to turn to the 
preface we were induced to alter our mind 
by reading Mr. Gosse's neatly-turned 
apology in advance. As Mr. Andrew 
I^ng, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse have been freely charged 
with adopting in journalism, for mutual 
advantage, the woodland craft of rolling 
logs, we think it only bare justice to 
record the fact that Mr. Andrew Lang's 
name is not mentioned in any one of 
Mr. Gosse's chapters. Mr. Dobson's 
does, it is true, creep in ; but only on the 
last page, and then in almost an acci- 
dental fashion. Scoffers please note. The 
student of English literature will not be 
properly equipped unless he begs, 
borrows, steals, or purchases — experi- 
ence compels us to this order of verbs — 
a copy of Mr. Gosse's lively and inform- 
ing volume. 

To our thinking, the chief interest of 
Studies in Two Literatures, the volume 
by means of which Mr. Arthur S3rmons 
puts in a claim to be considered a 
member of the small band of important 
English critics, is not reached till nearly 
all of the first section — Studies in the 
Elizabethan Drama — has been left be- 
hind. Mr. Symons is much more at his 
ease when treating such a subject as 
'Modernity in Verse,* or in vmting an 
appreciation of the work of Chris- 
tma Eossetti, than he is when 
engaged in the task of composing an 
essay upon the range and worth of 
' Antony and Cleopatra.' Speaking for 
ourselves, we wish he had been brave 
enough to leave these Shakespearian 
papers out of his literary portmanteau, 
though we are fully aware how hard it is 
for an author to stifle his parental pride 
in his offspring. The second division of 
this book contains six pieces of criticism 
devoted to an examination of the intel- 
lectual values attaching to Christina 
Eossetti, William Morris, Coventry 
Patmore, Walter Pater, Mr. Henley, and 
Zola. It may here be stat^ without 
scruple that in this part of his venture 
Mr. Symons has proved himself both 
keen to detect the inner significance of 
each of the writers whom he exposes to 
our view with so much sympathy and 
insight, and able to present his thought- 
fulness in fashions bright and varied 
and illuminating ei^ough to make the 
pleasure of most exacting readers. Thii 



is sound work proceeding from a work- 
man who disdains to palter with his art ; 
who strives with all his power to give his 
best, and only his best, as any capable 
judge will, we believe, be prepared to 
admit when he closes Studies in Two 
Literatures and begins to ponder its con- 
tents. If we are to give an example of 
the author's unpretentious yet convincing 
criticism we cannot do better than make 
an extract from 'A Note on Zola's 
Method.' 

Tbe Wroii« Details. 

Where a large part of ZoWb merit liw, in' 
his persUtent attention to detail, one finds 
also one of hia crowning defects. He cannot 
leave well alone ; he cannot omit ; lie will not 
take the most obvious fact for granted. ' il 
marcha le premier, elle le suivit'; well, of 
course she followed him, if he walked first; 
why mention the fact ? That beginning of a 
sentence is absolutely typical ; it is impossible 
for him to refer, for the twentieth time, to 
some unimportant character, without giving 
name and profession, not one or the other, 
but both, invariably both. He tells us par- 
ticularly that a room is composed of four walls, 
that a table stands on its four legs. And he 
does not appear to see the difference between 
doing that and doing as Flaubert does, 
namely, select in);^ precisely the detail out of 
all others which renders or consorts with the 
scene in hand, and giving that detail with 
an ingenious exactness. Here, for instance, 
in Madame Bovary, is a characteristic detail 
in the manner of Flaubert : ' Huit jours apr^s, 
comme elle ^tendait du linge dans sa cour, 
elle fufe prise d'un crachement de sang, et le 
lendemain, tandis que Charles avait le doe 
tourn^ poor former le rideau de la f en^tre, elle 
dit : " Ah ! mon Dieu ! " poussa un soupir et 
B*evanouit. Elle ^tait morte.' Now that 
detail, brought in without tbe slightest 
emphasis, of the husband turning his back at 
the very instant that his wife dies, is a detail 
of immense psychological value ; it indicates 
to us, at the very opening of the book, just 
the character of the man about whom we are 
to read so much. Zola would have taken at 
least two pages to say that, and, after all, he 
would not have said it. He would have told 
you the position of the chest of drawers in the 
room, what wood the chest of drawera was 
made of, and if it had a little yarnish knocked 
off at the corner of the lower cornice, just 
where it would naturally be in the way of 
people's feet as they entered the door. He 
would have told you how Charles leant against 
the other comer of the chest of drawers, and 
that the edge of the upper cornice left a slight 
dent in his black frock-coat, which remained 
visible half-an-honr afterwards. But that one 
little detail, which Flaubert selects from 
among a thousand, that, no, he would never 
have g^ven us that ! 

If anything, Mr. Symons is. perhaps^ 
rather too dogmatic. That man has the 
best chance of becoming a really great 
critic who can understand the largest 
number of points of view. Mr. Symons 
is too hasty in proclaiming his inability 
properly to appreciate the convictions of 
his opponents. But doubtless elasticity 
will come with years. 

We learn from Mr. Eichard Graham's 
preface that in writing The Masters of 
Victorian Literature he was entirely 
influenced by a desire to cater for the 
younger students of English literature, 
a statement which explains the absence 
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ot anything like cunning and abstruse 
criticism. Kemembering with what avidity 
those who have but lately succumbed to 
the magnetic powers of literature turn to 
a consideration of the works of living 
authors, as is only natural, Mr. Graham 
has brought his book up to date. In its 
chapters mere mention is made of a sur* 
prising number of authors, while the 
writer gives what he thinks a fitting 
amount of space to all whom he believes 
to deserve the distinction of more or less 
extended notice. A book of this kind, 
tmless its compiler be a thinker and 
critic of extraordinary calibre, must of 
necessity sink at times to the level of a 
record of the likes and dislikes which 
make or mar the pleasure of its writer. 
Wifh regard to poetry, there are not 
wanting signs in The masterB of Victorian 
Literature that Mr. Graham's verdicts 
are sometimes due to personal taste 
rather than to a liberal recognition of 
what is essentially poetical. As an 
example of what we mean, we may say 
that we do not think Mr. Graham is 
giving young students right guidance 
when he excludes Mr. Budyard Kipling 
from his list of later Victorian 
poets. Amazed by this behaviour, 
we turned to the chapter in which 
Mr. Kipling's prose, among that 
of numerous other novelists, is considered. 
At the end of the appreciation we found 
this sentence : ' In verse, his '^ Barrack- 
room Ballads" and "The Seven Seas" 
are done with an extraordinary spirit and 
energy, but scarcely rise into the region 
of true poetry.' if Mr. Graham nad 
confined his disfavour to 'The Seven 
Seas,' we should have been willing, albeit 
not without some small reservations, to 
subscribe to his opinion ; but we must 
really, and in the abruptest ^hion, part 
company with a critic who cannot see 
that 'Barrack-room Ballads' contains 
some of the truest poetry ever written. 
Mr. Graham needs to think of the 
kernel, and to disregard the husk. The 
younger singers among contemporary 
poets who receive ample notice are 
William Watson, John Davidson, 
Norman Gale, and Francis Thompson. 
Mr. Yeats is not mentioned; George 
Meredith is dismissed in a few li^es, so 
is Coventry Patmore, so are such im- 
portant poets as Mr. Bridges and Mr. 
Henley. We cannot compliment Mr. 
Graham upon his sense of proportion. 

Mr. Hugh Walker's The Age of 
Tennyson is another book designed to 
assist those who are as yet unripe in 
coming to conclusions about the best 
writers of the age named in the title of 
the book. It is easy enough to see that 
Mr. Walker is fitted for his task; he 
stands upon a higher critical platform 
than that occupied by Mr. Graham, and 
in nearly all cases his announcements 
may be allowed to pass without ch^engOi 
though there are times when he strikes 
juk as beii^ unfairly severe. In our 



opinion he does less than justice to 
Philip James Bailey. There certainly is 
more of the desert than of the rose in 
* Festus ' ; but this fact does not excuse 
a critic for taking no notice whatever of 
the blossom. Once more we see personal 
dislike taking the place of impartial 
criticism. Viewed as a whole, however, 
Mr. Walker's running commentary upon 
the best producers of poetry and prose 
during the years which the genius of 
Tennyson helped to illuminate may be 
praised in no sparing manner. It is full 
of sound sense, and it is written by a 
writer in command of a brisk and 
pungent style. The book will not prove 
at all consoling to the self-love of con- 
temporary authors. Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Dobson, Mr. Gosse, Sir Lewis Morris, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin — not one 
of these obtains even half a line of 
mention. 

After reading Eealiim and Romance 
from cover to cover we find it the easiest 
of tasks to add our regrets to those of 
the author's friends, who, by publishing 
this book, have raised a memorial to the 
late Henry Macarthur. The writer of 
the seven essays in this volume delighted 
all who were watching his career with 
anxiety and affection by giving abundant 
proof of the worth that was in him. 
Unfortimately, it was not granted to 
him to stay for long as a guest upon this 
earth. Before his powers could mature, 
the pen dropped from his fingers. Those 
who were intimately acquainted with 
him looked for important work from his 
hand. Judging from his articles on 
Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, and Lowell, 
we think they were justified in forming 
high hopes for his future. 



'LIYES OF GREAT ITALIANS.'* 

Mb. Hobbidge says in the preface to 
his excellent book : 

The life of a ^reat man is always a matter 
of Konoral interent, bat this is bj no means 
proportionate to the extent of hia greatness ; 
for bis days may have been passed peacefully 
within a study or laboratory, or in bome 
secluded comer of the country. To be sure 
of stimulating interest, the subject of a bio- 
grraphy must nave been at least in touch with 
the world. 

In respect of dramatic materials for bio- 
ipraphy, Italy may be looked on as a chosen 
land. Its great men are almost invariably 
historicaL Their fortune is linked to that of 
their country. The nature of their acts or 
productions often depends directly on the 
incidents which happen around them, and 
many of them play an active part in politics. 
Thus, not only the central figure, but the 
background also, is of interest in the picture 
which the writer has to trace. His difficulty 
consists^ indeed, in the selection rather than 
in the collection of matter. 

In writing the lives of these great Italians, 
the materials for which might possibly have 
been ppun out to the extent of ten fair-sized 
volumes, I have endeavoured to reduce this 
amount of literature, the perusal of which 

•LivMof Gcoiitltelfaais. By Vnnk Honldn. (T. 



would be a task bdyond the capacity of naaf 
busy readers. But although I have striven t» 
be concise, it is my hope that they who resd 
these pages may find In them suiBcieiil 
materials to form a sound and fairly oooh 
prehensive judgment, the data for which it 
has been my chief aim to supply sioply and 
truthfully. 

It cannot be denied that he has hen 
happy in his choice of examples. The 
exile of Dante, that led to the compodtion 
of the immortalpoem which made him tha 
inferior of no poets who hare erer lived 
except Shakespeare and Homer, was not 
in any way connected with literature, but 
with the fact of his being one of the leaden 
of the political P^^ fox* ^^ ^""i^ ^^^ 
unsuccessful at Florence. The other 
persons treated are Petrarch, the friend 
of the great Eoman family of Colonn&; 
Carmagnola; the wise, ruthless Niccolo 
Machiavelli, the father of modem dip- 
lomacy; Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
supreme painter, supreme sculptor, 
supreme arcnitect, great militaiy engineer, 
who liyed his long life of ninety years, 
the independent and trusted counsellor 
of some of the most potent people in the 
world of their day ; Galileo Ghdilei, the 
father of modem astronomy, and, like 
Michael Angelo, of noble f anmy ; Gk)ldoni 
the dramatist; Alfieri the poet ; Oaiponr, 
the Italian Bismarck, to whose long- 
headedness Italy owes her unification, ai 
Giermany owes hers to the Iron Chan- 
cellor ; and Victor Emmanuel, the bluff 
soldier who was United Italy's first 
monarch, and owed his kingdom to the 
republican instincts of the men who 
made him. The book, though rather 
long, is very charmingly written and 
scholarly. The careers of Dante and 
Michael Angelo are rather too familiar 
for quotation, and some of the others, 
though of first-dass importance, are not 
interesting enough to the general English 
public ; so I prefer to quote from his life 
of Petrarch, whose father, exiled like 
Dante from Florence for political reasons, 
spelt his name Petracco. Francesco 
Petrarca-Petrarch, one of the worid's 
greatest poets, was bom in exile at 
Arezzo, on July 20th, 1804, while his 
father was awa^ on an expedition to win 
his way back mto Florence. The most 
interesting passages in Mr. Horridge's 
life of him come into the earlier portion 
of hia career, before he was stunned by 
the death of Laura from the plague. 
The first glimpse we have of Petraich, 
the man, is after the death of his father 
at Avignon, in 1326. 

The Yomh ^f Petmrch. 

Through this event they inherited a patri* 
mony of very meagre proportions, feduced 
almoat to Tanishiog point by the dishonesty 
of the executors, who, however, in their greed 
had overlooked what to the poet was of 
greateet valae, namely, a manusoripS of 
Cicero's works. With a disincUnatioB to 
follow as a profession in the footsteps of their 
father, and with no other means of sapport- 
ing themselves^ the brothers entered Jfae 
Church. This they were able to do withooi 
^ pronouttoiBg tows, which woold have pot ths« 
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Biider serious obligations or restrieted their 
liberty to mny considerable extont. Indeed, 
10 little were they hampered in this respect, 
that they soon became two of the most elegant 
pang fellows in the town. Petrarch eepeci- 
ill/j though not, he says, strikingly hand- 
lome, bad all the charm and vivacity of 
youth, heightened in his case by a vigorous 
eoDstitntion. He was both imaginative anv. 
impressionable, whilst in his carriage there 
vas Ml easy assuraoce which rapidly won for 
him a position in society. Above all, both he 
udhis brother were careful of their personal 
ippesrance. Writing to the latter when they 
bad attained a more mature age, he playfully 
recalls the lavish attentions they used to 
beetow upon their toilet and dreia. ' What 
work,' he exclaims, 'it was repeated each 
moming and evening, what fear lest a single 
kir should escape from its assigned place, or 
ket the zephyr should disarrange our curly 
locks! . . . What shall I say of our shoes, 
vhicfa, appearing to protect our feet, yet 
Ta|^ continual war against them ? I confess 
the; would have rendered mine useless bad I 
not, warned by extreme necessity, preferred 
to offend the eyes of other people rather than 
eroah my nerves and articulations. . . . How 
often when we desired to show our hair were 
we net obliged to hide our faces?' But far 
more efficacious than these extravagances, as 
a means of promoting his advancement in 
(general favour, were his intellectual gifts. 
Maoy men were willing to listen to his agree- 
able conversation, and amongst them were 
the learned Giovanni. of Florence, secretary to 
Pope John XXII., and the already powerful 
tboQgh young Giacomo Colonna. 

The most interesting part of this 
biograDhy is, of course, that which deals 
with the love of Petrarch and the cele- 
brated Laura. That Laura was a real 
pereonand not a personification of the 
laurels of poetry we know from a letter 
^tten by Petrarch himself, to his 
friend, Giacomo Colonna. 

This is what Mr. Horridge has to say 
about Laura : 

FetTftreli'B Laara. 

Laura, therefore, daughter of Audibert de 
Koves, a Provencal nobleman, and his good 
^e Essemenda, was born, as we have 
already mentioned, at Avignon, in 1307. 
Petrarch's eyes first fell upon her on the 
morning of Good Friday, April 6. 1327, in the 
Church of St. Clara in that city. He was 
tnen an elegant young ecclesiastic, well 
ttreaaed, fond of society, devoted to letters, 
a stranger as yet to love J she, his junior by 
wree years, married two summers before to 
Hngh de Sade, probably a mother, but with 
aU the freshness of radiant youth still upon 
^^^' A green mantle, embroidered with 
Violets, covered her shoulder, and on it in 
the sanlight her golden tresses played in 
nch profusion. Dignity was in her carriage 
and kindness in her countenance. Petrarch 
S^sed upon her and stood still. Her beauty 
would have drawn him to her feet, but the 
»&nctity of the place, the solemnity of the 
^^<^on, and her own gentle manner re- 
strained him. He departed. For twenty 
y®*"— nay, merest hese same influences 
wwked on him, the qualities of her person 
uid character attracting him, and her sweet 
tt^eaty beating back and subduing his 
ardour. The seed of a passion had been sown 
Which would last as long as he drew breath. 
• • • Hers was not the virtue you hear 
Cfied upon the house-tops, and which is 
^^eryv^ere, save in the hearts of those who 
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was it of that barren, icy kind which, east- 
wind-like, freezes all nature in the bud. It 
lay deeply hidden, appearing only when 
danger threatened, or when it was provoked 
to self-assertion. It was not puffed out with 
pride. It flattered not itself with contempt 
for others. It was compassionate. There 
was familiarity in it but not indulgence, 
::weetne8s but not levity, generosity but not 
weakness. 

Little loved, as it would seem, by her 
husband, Laura could not bring herself to 
refuse the homage of one so brilliant, so 
renowned, and yet so young. She saw his 
grief, and pity stole her heart. But she did 
not confess this to herself, still less to him, 
and for many years he knew not what her 
feelings towards him were. Often they crossed 
each other's (paths in Avignon, or on the 
country side, and she would smile in friendly 
gpreeting to him, whilst he would watch her 
footateps and her every attitude. Now it 
would be upon the river, where her voice was 
heard in song amidst a crew of damsels; now 
at his friend Sennaccio's, who, when he saw 
them, would pluck two roses, and, offering 
one to each, would say, • Were ever two lovers 
seen like these ? * Or it might be, again, in 
some public ceremony, where she would 
appear the fairest amongst the fair, as when 
the Emperor Charles, whilst still a prince, 
came to Avignon, and,singling her out amongst 
many as the most beautiful, craved leave to 
kiss her forehead and eyes — a gallant compli- 
ment to her sweet face. It so, too, chanced 
one day the poet found her seated near the 
Bhone beneath a tree in flower, and ' while 
she sat humble in her glory a shower of 
blossoms rained upon her lap, covering her 
as with an amorous cloud. Some upon her 
dress did fall, some on her fair tresses, which 
thus seemed to be like burnished gold be- 
strewed with pearls. Some touched the ground 
and some the water kissed ; some wandering 
their uncertain course appeared to say, 
*'Here love doth reig^."' If he seemed sad, 
she would offer him, in playful form, some 
comfort, as when seeing him thus steeped in 
melancholy, and coming unawares upon him, 
she put her hand before his eyes. Though if 
he asked some pledge or si^n of love, were it 
but a glove or handkerchief fallen from her 
fair hand, this she denied. 

One is, of course, reminded irresistibly 
of Dante and Beatrice. From the time 
he first saw Laura, when he was twenty- 
three years old on that Good Friday 
morning in 1327, she was hardly ever 
absent from his thoughts. For six years 
he saw her from time to time, and per- 
haps alone, but had no favours from her 
beyond intellectual sympathy. Then he 
started travelling to tr^ and cure him- 
self, and went to Paris to search for 
manuscripts of value. Almost the first 
glimpses of him which we get are his 
purchase of rare manuscripts when a 
lx>y, and the famous scene with his 
father over their destruction. From 
Paris he went to Ghent, Li^e, Aii-la- 
Chapelle. and Cologne; then he went 
back to Avignon, where he found that his 
friend, Cardinal Colonna, had left for 
Rome to take charge of the fortunes of the 
family in the struggles against the 
Orsini. Petrarch remained at Avignon 
two years, devoting himself partly to his 
hopeless affection and partly to politics. 
Then he went to Bome, for which he 
conceived a passion which modified even 
his passion for Laura. From Bome he 



went to Spain and Gibraltar and almost 
to England, and then, in 133 7> returned 
to Avignon and Laura. As he found, 
that all his distractions proved wholly 
inefficacious, he determined to try the 
effect of leading a hermit*s life at 
Vaucluse. He was still at Vaucluse when, 
on the morning of September 1, 1340, a 
messenger arrived with a letter from the 
Eoman Senate ofi^ering to crown him with 
laureL He arrived at Bome, and was 
crowned the following year. In 1342 he 
was back at Avignon, and foimd Laura's 
heart somewhat softened to him. The 
next five or six years he spent in a 
charming Platonic friendship wiUi Laura, 
the sweet young mother of many children, 
against whose fair fame as a wife there 
is no shadow of reproach, though she 
enjoyed the worship of one of the world's 
greatest. In 1348 Laura died of the 
Black Death, which ravaged alike 
Chaucer's England and Boccaccio's 
Florence. With her death we must take 
leave of a poetical, romantic, and 
charmingly-written book, which will be 
popular with all who love their Italy. 
DOUOLIB Slij)£V. 



MOBE ABOUT ABMEXIA.* 



It will be news to a good many persons 
that there is no such place as Armenia. 
It has, as a matter of fact, long oeased to 
exist, although of late we hetve heard 
much regarding nameless horrors com- 
mitted there. But Armenia has been 
blotted out of the map of the universe as 
effectually as has Poland, and has fallen 
to the share of Bussia, Persia, and 
Turkey, the last-named still holding the 
lion's share of the territory, which 
' has for centuries past been incorporated 
in that vast region known by the desima- 
tion of Anatolia.' In Mr. Vizetelly's 
reminiscences of his adventures as a 
Bashi-Bazouk during the struggle against 
the Bussians in 1876, he makes some 
observations upon the position of the 
Armenians which cannot fail to be of 
interest at this moment. At the time of 
the late war, he says, the Armenians 
made no mystery as to the side on which 
their sympathies lay. To a man they 
were deeply imbued with bitter, implaca- 
ble hatred for the Turks. But the 
Armenian has all the vices of the Turk, 
and not one of his qualities. He is, 
says Mr. Vizetelly, ' cowardly, cringing, 
fawning, deceitful, proverbially dishonest, 
and the most shamefaced liar I have ever 
come across.' The peasantry are mostly 
of the Great Unwashed, and their habita- 
tions are swarming with vermin, while 
in the towns the calling in whidi they 
most delight is that of/ bBkkkal,' or general 
shopkeeper, because in its pursuit they 
have a splendid field wherein to exercise 
all their natural cimning and dishonesty. 



* The Beminisotnoes of % Bashi-Basook. By £dwar4 r> 
VixateUy. With lUostrations by Qaorrts Montbard, C 
(J. W. Arrowsmiih. 6s.} 
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Beferring to recent erents in the region 
erroneously known as Armenia, the 
writer tells ns 

Bow Xassaoret Occur. 

With hU tolnminous turban wound about 
hia brow, his small, yigorons, wiry pony 
between his thighs, and bis long, light lance 
in his right fist, he erer and anon swoops 
•down on the unguarded Armenian village, 
drivel away flocks and herds, and carries off 
the woDsen— after slaughtering the men. If 
the timid* fawning, downtrodden Armenian, 
exasperated by some unusually cruel aggres- 
sion, and emboldeoed, perhaps, by promises 
of assistance from the vague unknown, should 
endeavour to recover his stolen property and 
wreak vengeance for the mortal insult, the 
whole district is at once thrown into a state 
of anarchy. Troops are marched to the spot, 
the rising is sternly put down; and, as a 
natural result. Christians lose their lives. In 
the blood*cnrdling accounts of the repression 
of the disturbance, carefully prepared by 
interested parties for publication abroad, the 
number of victims and the horrors of the scene 
are always grossly exaggerated, and as soon 
as they get into print all Europe is in a 
flutter, which is exactly what was aimed at 
by the wily wire-pollers in the background. 
No doubt there is often collusion ^tween 
the Governors in the towns and the aggressors 
in these raids, that find their origin in blood 
ties, alliances by marriage> or mere cupidity ; 
but the real fault lies with the Central 
Government at Stamboul, which has never 
yet had sufficient energy to reduce th€se 
robber hordes to obedience. The task is diffi- 
cult, because the Kurds, when hard pressed, 
whether on the Turkish or Persian side, slip 
over the frontier to the territory where they 
have committed no recent depredations. 
Still, difficult or not, it should be accom- 
plished, for the Armenian bears an ample 
quota in the general taxation, and is entitled 
to protection. 

It is explained that the Turk does not 
hate the * unbeliever,' but feels contempt 
for him, and at the slightest sign of 
rebellion crushes him as he would an 
asp. 'In the provinces the Kurds are 
let loose upon him ; at Constantinople he 
is clubbed.' Of course this method of 
repressing insurrection reads horrible, 
especially when embellished with such 
blood-curdling details as The Daily News 
and other journals have from time to 
time printed, but it is certainly true, as 
Hr. Yizetelly points out, that during the 
Indian Mutiny we blew men away from 
guns; after the occupation of Alex- 
andria Arabs were tried by a sort of 
drumhead court-martial, and shot down 
on the Mehemet — Ali Square, while 
P^sier smoked the insurgent Arabs in 
Algeria * as we cure bacon at home,' and 
De Gallifet, after the Versaillais entered 
Paris, shot all his prisoners who chanced 
to have dirty haudia without any form of 
trial. 'Europe, witnessing all these 
atrocities,' adds the writer, 'stood still 
and did nothing. Why, then» should 
there be such a fuss about the butchery 
of a few Armenians in open insurrection, 
unless it be that aJI the Great Powers are 
impatient to grab the Sick Man's in- 
heritance?' Mr. Vizetelly does not 
exactly hold a brief for Turkey, yet 
recent inquiries have shown quite plainly 



that the reports of the massacres were 
grossly exaggerated. A personal friend 
of my own, the special correspondent of 
one of the most powerful journals in the 
world, told me on his ref urn from the 
scene of the massacres that not one 
quarter of the harrowing details pub- 
lished by the would-be sensational press 
were true, and that the Armenians were 
themselves surprised when he informed 
them of the nameless horrors reported to 
have been committed. In concluding 
his chapter upon Armenia the author 
makes 

An Admlralile Snnrestlon. 

It bas often occurred to me, in later times, 
that the best way to settle this Armenian 
question, once and for ever, would be for the 
leaders of the Governments of Europe to 
arrange among themselves to have another 
Conference at Berlin or some other capital, 
and following the plan that appears to have 
worked so well in Bulgaria, create a trian- 
gular Buffer State in Asia, bounded by 
Buesia, Persia, and Turkey. Let each of these 
Powers restore to this ancient x>eople, in 
whom an element in the population of Great 
Britain has suddenly become so deeply inte- 
rested, the portion of their territory that has 
at different times been incorporated into the 
three respective Empires, and let the King- 
dom of Armenia be revived with Ani as its 
Capital. 

There would be less difficulty in findiog a 
monarch for the new State than has been ex- 
perienced in securing a satisfactory Prince to 
rule over Bulgaria. The patriarchal and 
opulent Nubar Pasha, or his hunchbacked 
son Boghos Bey, who marriied the pretty 
daughter of Ohannes Bey Dadian ; or, indeed, 
the head of the Dadian family, who by right 
is a Prince, since one of the Sultans of 
Turkey created his ancestor such, on the day 
when he took him up on to the housetop of 
the family residence at San Stefano, and 
gave him as much land as he could em- 
brace in a glance round on every side, where- 
with to keep up his title, in return for some 
service he had rendered ; or Tigrane, Nubar's 
nephew and son-in-law, who accompanied 
Prince Mehemet Ali, the Khedive's younger 
brother, to England at the time of the hut 
Jubilee, and who claims to be of Boyal 
descent ; or even Mr. Hagopian, the leading 
champion of the Armenian cause in England, 
before the venerable Mr. Gladstone took the 
matter up ; or his namesake, without the H., 
Agopian Pasha of Alexandria, might be 
selected as a monarch. Any of these Arme- 
nian gentlemen would fill the throne of 
Modem Armenia with majesty, and would, I 
have no doubt, be proud to wear the ermine. 
Such an arrangement would help to put a 
stop to the inroads of Eussia on to Turkish 
territory in Asia; and whilst contributing to 
the maintenance of European peace, would 
perhaps make the AroienisknS happy. 

The Reminiscences of a Bashi-Bazouk, 
even if it come a little late in the day, 
is nevertheless full of interest, and Mr. 
Vizetelly's adventures with his brother 
correspondents — the gallant O'Donovan, 
who was afterwards killed in the 
Soudan, Cowan, who died of fever, the 
veteran ' Charlie * Williams, who, I 
believe, is still in Fleet-street awaiting 
another campaign, Norman, and Gaston 
Lemay, of the Debais — are often Tery 
amusing. The writer, with his friend 
Cowan, enlisted as a Bashi-Bazouk, saw 



some reiT rough campaigning aromid 
Kars, and was subsequently appointed 
correspondent of Th^ Standard in pkcs 
of a CKerman Doctor in Philosophy, who, 
hj his unjust criticisms of Moukhtar 
Fasha, got into sad disgrace and was sent 
under escort back t.o Constantinople. 
One amusing story Mr. Yizetelly nar- 
rates is how, during his escape from 
Erzerum, he fell in with Edhem Pasha 
and spent the evening in hia tent. Aft«r 
the usual glass of tea, and while ther 
were smoking cigarettes, the Pasha aabd 
him if he would like a glass of beer, to 
which the correspondent at once replied 
in the affirmative. The black bottle 
bore a well-known label, but when 
uncorked was found to contain a 
fine quality of brandy! Now to all 

* true believers ' wines or spirits are for- 
bidden by the Koran, but ^ere is some 
doubt as to whether the Faithful maj 
not indulge in beer. Vizetelly uncorked 
three bottles. They all contained brand?. 

* Well,' said the Pasha, after some medi- 
tation, ' as they've made a mistake and 
there's no beer, I suppose we must drink 
what there is,' and he concluded with 
the remark that Allah was great and 
Mahomet was his servant. 

Mr. Vizetelly might with advantage 
have taken greater care over his ortho- 
graphy, but he gossips pleasantly through- 
out, and by his reminiscences we are 
alternately thrilled and amused. It is 
difficult to write such a book and relate 
such adventures without egotism, but he 
has successfully avoided this pitfaU, and 
has given us a thoroughly clear and 
exciting narrative of life in stirring timei 
and in wild company. 

William Lx Quiux. 



•ON LONDON STONES/* 

Miss Mabch has made an enthntlUng 
story out of comparatively simple 
materials. Theheroineis Ninon Virondie, 
the daughter of a Nihilist exile in London, 
who lives in a poor lodging, and keeps 
entirely to himself, except when some 
foreign visitor calls to see him. Ninon 
is a Polish princess by right of hirtb, 
well educated, and very beautiful, bat 
her father's poverty shuts her out from 
all the ordinary pleasures of societnr. It 
is a puzzle how she came to make ibe 
acquaintance of Bandal Lowry, the prig- 
gish and unmanly son of Ladjr Jane 
Lowry, a widow who makes an idol of 
her social position, and is always trpng 
to humiliate people whom she tlunb 
a little lower in tie social scale thas 
herself. Her own humiliation in the 
sequel affords us no little gratification 
Major Woodcourt, the chivalrous friend 
of Ninon, if not exactly a paladin d 
romance, is a character who nev«r faiw 
to interest us. So is Bob Holliday, * the 
once-upon-a-time tenor of light opera , 

•On London Stones. BTcaditziii* 1IM«^ <*^»^ 
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present part-author, part- journalist, part- 
composer, and nothing much of any- 
thing.' His platonic devotion to Ninon's 
interests is admirably portrayed. The 
Tillain of the story is a Paul Laritska, 
who masquerades as Baron Szathmar, 
and meets his death as a traitor at the 
hands of Ninon's father. There is good 
comedy and good tragedy in this novel, 
and a very pleasing love story runs 
through it. 



CONTEMPORARY WITH PEPYS.* 



Miss Dorothea Townshend's handsome 
vohune permits of two entirely separate 
and distinct interests. One of these, and 
the one which appeals to us the least, is 
the purely personal. There are persons 
who enjoy the details of letters made public 
at breach of promise trials; but to our 
mind such publicity is rather unfair, and 
it may be as well to confess at once to a 
co'tain want of sympathy with the 
making of * copy ' from letters which, 
however excellent in taste and style they 
may prove to be, were certainly never 
intended to be read by all and sundry 
hundreds of years after writer and 
recipient had gone the way of humanity. 
We cannot pretend that there is even the 
excuse of interest in them, except that 
they reveal the nature of the man who 
penned them, and from them we obtain a 
better insight into the strength and 
deTotion and uprightness of Mr. Endy- 
mioE Porter than we could do from a 
ihelf of biographical literature. Some 
such reason may have actuated Miss 
Townshend when including them, chapter 
and verse, in her work. In her brief 
introduction she writes : 

Katnral afFection was not the fezdusive 
birthright of the Boiindheads» and denied to 
men i7ho wore love-locks. The Earl of New- 
castle, Bit Eichard Fanshawe, Sir Edmund 
Verney, and the Earl of Sooderland, were as 
true lovers as ever adorned the paf^es of 
toinaiioe,aiMl the harried notes that Endymion 
Portar dispatched to Olivia at every pause m 
ft rojal progress breathe a devotion as tender 
as that of John Winthrop's more studied 
epistles. 

The f(reater part of these letters to his wife 
appear to have been seized b j the Parliament 
vith Porter's other papers, when he left 
XiOodon in the King's train in 1641. Fortu- 
^lately for us, even the private part of the 
correspondence was never returned to the 
family, but has been left safely buried among 
the Domestic State Papers at l^e Becord 
Office. 

Her own apology follows immediately 
afterwards : 

It is strange when turning over draughts of 
treaties and the formal dispatches of diplo- 
inatists to come upon the faded writing of 
these old love letters ; and it seems an insolent 
violation of domestio rights to turn them over 
and pry into their secrets. Bat as the papers 
^ere rummaged through by Parliamentary 
agents in search of treason more than two 
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hundred years ago, we may hope that the 
' buried lovers,' as D'Avenant calls them, may 
pardon more sympathetic readerp. 

Endymion Porter was born in 1587, and 
at an early age we read that he 'had 
risen to a high position at Court, and 
had a house in the Strand.' Miss Towns- 
hend thinks that * no doubt the polish 
acquired by his Spanish education did 
much in later times to gain him the 
favour of the reserved and dignified 
Charles I.' ; but the fact that he was at 
one time page to Count Olivares, the 
rising favourite in the Court of Philip of 
Spain, undoubtedly stood Porter in good 
stead when he was despatched to Madrid 
with the final proposals in James's pet 
scheme, the alliance between the Spanish 
Infanta and the Prince of Wales. This 
was in 1622, barely a couple of years 
after his marriage to Olivia, the beautiful 
daughter of Sir John Boteler, of Wood- 
hall, near Hatfield ; and as Mistress Porter 
seems to have been possessed of a jealous, 
not to say shrewish, temperament, the 
separation, apart from its own incidental 
worries and vexations, was a very sore 
trial to him. Porter's part in the nego- 
tiations with Spain an^ in the stioiggle 
between Charles and Parliament belong 
to history, and there is no need, even had 
we the space to spare, to deal here 
with it. Of the celebrities of his day 
Herrick and Porter's son, George, the 
notorious George Porter, are most pro- 
minent. Many facta of interest to the 
curious are detailed in the narrative, 
especially concerning the manners and 
customs of the age in which Porter 
flourished. Here are a few culled from a 
chapter mostly devoted to details of 
domestic economy : 

The blank left in the history by the absence 
of letters is, however, filled up to a great 
extent by the bundles of bills and accounts 
which were confiscated with the rest of the 
Porter correspondence. From them we learn 
that Mr. and Mrs. Porter sat in winter by wood 
fires, and lit their rooms with candles costing 
five shillings for the dozen pounds. .When Mr. 
JPorter was in attendance on the King at Oat- 
lands and tore his scarlet coat it cost him a 
shilling; to have it mended, and once when he 
was unlucky at the bowling green and had 
forgotten his purse, he had to borrow five and 
sixpence from his ^room to pay his debts. The 
groom also sends in his account for shoeing 
the horses, and a cousin, 6^rge Boteler, did 
some horsc^ealing for Endymion, but he wrote 
that horses were hard to come by^ and he 
could not get one for less than thir^ pounds. 
. . . Making a dress cost one pound two 
shillings. Mrs. Porter seems to have sixpplied 
the dress materials, so only the linings, 
buttons, &c., are charged in the bills. How- 
ever, a few details on prices may be collected 
from them. Black satin was fourteen shillings 
a yard, black Taffety sarsenet nine shillings, 
and black veWet only eight and eightpence. 
One of these dressmakers' bills amounts to 
twenty.two pounds twelve and elevenpence, 
and sad to relate, Mrs. Porter only paid one 
pound towards it. Her shoes came most 
appropriately from a maker named Heele and 
cost three shillings a pair. Her goldsmith's 
bill is marked 'reserved in foell.' It included 

gold earrings that cost twelve pounds, two 
ead pieces at seventeen pounds, and a 



' cullett ' for a hatband setting that cost m 
pound. 

Of more general interest is the chapter 
on 'Money-making in the Seventeenth 
Century,' in which certain trade mono- 
polies are dealt with. 

A Jioiiopaly In ••ap. 

In more than one of these ubiquitous mono- 
polies Porter had a share, and his soap com- 
pany involved him in the war with the wash- 
Dowls as his connection with the Yarmouth 
Salt Corporation did with the powdering-tub. 

But it must be admitted that these grants 
or monopolies were not entirely invented to 
enrich favourities or to raise money by rents 
to the exchequer. Justices of the Peace had 
long counted it part of their duties to settle 
the rate of wages and to keep down the price 
of food; it was no novelty for a paternal 
government to supervise trade, to encourage 
the manufacture of good articles and punish 
dishonesty. Very good intentions, which 
conspicuously failed. 

The question of the soap monopoly was of 
more importance than would at first appear, 
or than Strafford thought when he wrote that 
'he feared the kingdom was not so cleanly 
given as to raise the business to any high con- 
sideration.' A patent had been granted by 
King James to a oompany for manufacturing 
soap by a new process, from materials entirely 
produced in England. In 1632 Charles erected 
a new company to buy up these righto and pay 
je4 to the Crown for every ton sold j the King 
helping them by prohibiting the export of 
tallow and potash. The new oompany chiefly 
consisted of the Boman CathoUo clique who 
had attached themselves to Lord Treasurer 
Portland, and grown rich through his favour ; 
Endymion Porter was one of the shareholders. 
Naturally, all other manufacturers of soap 
were very indignant at the new company, 
and asserted that it was a device of the 
Jesuits to ruin the country. 

They declared their soap was quite as good 
as this new production, and had only been 
condemned because the inspector was unfair. 
So the King's paternal and consoientJous 
Council determined to decide this matter 
themselves, and sent for two washerwomen, 
who were directed to bring their tubs and 
bundles of linen, and then and there, in their 
lordships' august presence, make trial of the 
two soits of soap! But whether the washer- 
woman who used the company's soap was the 
more skilful or not, the Court gentlemen 
triumphed, their soap was approved of by the 
Council, and they retained their monopoly. 
When Portland died in 1636, the soap manu- 
facturers made another attempt against the 
company, and Laud, who was virtually first 
in the Council, was inclined to favour them, 
as he was shrewd enough to see that pro- 
feesional manufacturers were more likely to 
produce a good article than a company of 
Court gentlemen. 

In the famous Long Parliament Porter 
sat as Member for Droitwich, while his 
son Qeorge was falling foul of his com- 
manding officer in the North. Porter 
fared better than many of his com- 
panions in the service of the unhappy 
Charles, and. after the surrender of the 
King we hear of him in France, when he 
writes to his wife : ' I am still wearing 
the poor riding- suit in which I came out 
of England.' Shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Porter was ordered to leave the country, 
and joined her husband in Paris. These 
were evil days for the devoted couple ; 
but Mistress Porter was happily a woman 
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of unbounded energy and resource, and so 
urgently did she pi^ess her claim that in 
1648 Porter was allowed to compound 
with a fine of £222, and return to die 
bankrupt a year later. Miss Townshend 
lias had perforce to compile her volume 
from scattered and incomplete material, 
a fact which adds greatly to the credit of 
her work. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BT OHABLES QLEia. 



If Oreat Britain suddenly became 
inyolved in war with Germany, and 
France and Bussia took the opportunity 
to insist on our evacuating Egypt, it is 
conceivable, though not probable, that a 
TTnionist Government would, rather than 
submit, accept the consequences of 
refusal. This is the situation Mr. Gleig 
takes as occurring at a not remote 
date from the present time, and he works 
out the probable results in the form of a 
pseudo-history. We must admit that, 
in spite of some carelessness in style, Mr. 
Gleig keeps our interest in the narrative, 
and throws round his plot a con- 
siderable vraisemhlance. Two or three 
important assumptions being granted, the 
rest seems to follow. There is a naval 
engagement off Fantalleria, in which 
nine British ships are captured or des- 
troyed, the Admiral covering himself 
with glory by preferring death to 
surrender for himself and the 500 souls 
under his orders. Of course, as Mr. 
Gleig remarks, on such an \inimportant 
matter the odd 500 would not be 
consulted ! There is a final fight off the 
Lizard, in which the British fleet is 
again defeated, but we are not told what 
international settlement was arrived at. 
The reader's attention is directed, instead, 
to the terrible anarchy that all this time 
prevailed among Britain's starving mil- 
lions. Mr. Gleig has used his imagination 
and the experiences of Paris \inder the 
Commune to some purpose. It is enough 
to make one's flesh creep to read of the 
horrors perpetrated on Wimbledon- 
common when the insurgents met the 
Metropolitan Police and massacred the 
latter almost to a man. Then foUowed 
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the sack of London. But for details we 
must refer the reader to the book. If he 
be not converted to see the error of the 
short service system for the Army and of 
the general starring of Army and Navy 
estimates in the interests of a false 
economy, Mr. Gleigwill have failed of 
his chief purpose. We do not pretend to 
have expert knowledge on the subject, 
but we think we can judge when a writer 
has woven a good story. Mr. Gleig's 
political novel has many good qualities, 
and its blemishes are apparently due to 
Iraste in the execution. It will certainly 
amuse Mr. Labouchere, who figures in 
it as the great patriot, • Mr. Lampooner.' 



BT EDWABD MCNTTLTY. 

A remark that the author puts into 
the mouth of one of his Irish characters 
in his carefully- written story, The San of 
a Peasant, may be taken as the keynote 
of this book : * " Well, now, you know. 
Mister Clarence," said Mr. Flanagan, 
" the law is the quarest invintion. The 
sorra know I know whin I'm widin the 
law an' whin I'm widout the law. At 
the prisint moment I cudn't say whether 
I haven't bin guilty iv a brache iv the 
pace meself ! " ' This uncertainty as to 
the limits of justice as exercised in a 
country village in Ireland, is made admir- 
able use of by the writer. The character 
of Kerrigan, the police officer, whose 
steady determination to ' git an in the 
foorce ' is constantly baulked by the 
quietude of the village in which 
it is his misfortune to be stationed, 
is both novel and admirably drawn. 
Kerrigan is the veritable dragon of 
the town; his private concerns be- 
come the centre around which the 
whole village is made to revolve, and the 
terrible power which lies behind him is 
made the engine of his personal schemes. 
The mixture of comedy and tragedy in 
his dealings with the peasantry, the 
combination of official dignity with 
personal meanness, makes the character 
of Mr. Kerrigan one of the most amusing 
and realistic that we have met with in 
recent works of fiction. The whole stoiy 
is written with admirable care, and is a 
naturalistic picture of village life in 
Ireland. The superstitions of the 
peasants, the mixture of arrogance and 
servility in Sir Herbert, the fidelity of 
Flanagan, are capitally rendered. The 
book gives an insight into the conflict- 
ing motives that make both high and 
low life among the Irish so difficult to 
understand. 



BT J. 8. FLETCHBB. 

There are many good and solid quali- 
ties about the workmanship of The 
Builders, although a certain obviousness 
and want of freshness in the plot and 
development place it below Mr. Fletcher's 
normal standard. To tell the story in 
the proverbial three lines, a young theo. 



logical student succumbs to temptation 
in the shape of a cottage girL He after- 
wards marries her, and lives miserably 
for a Mtfhort time, when she disappears. 
Evidence points to suicide, and after a 
due interval the man meets the other 
woman. We are perfectly certain as ve 
read that the wife is all the time wmt- 
where in the background waiting for her 
cue to come upon the stage again—Huid 
she comes. To do Mr. Fletcher justice, 
she is brought, and by herhusbuid,fixm 
the streets. After that there is onlj 
one possible development, and a death, 
Well-attested this time, is arranged 
for the weight which Philip Harford 
has hung about his neck. Hr. 
Fletcher has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to write a purposeful norel, 
his purpose being to show possibly just 
how badly a man can build his life. This 
opens up an interesting speculation ; but 
it is not possible for us to spare space to 
dwell on it, and the author nas avoided it 
in favour of the actual facts of hitfstoiy. 
Whether the situation demanded Har- 
ford's ill-advised marriage or not, 
certainlv no step he could have taken 
would have been productive of greater 
wretchedness, and bad as it was for him- 
self, it was infinitely more so for the girl. 
Lucy is not a very convincing character. 
She is too much of a puppet in Mr. 
Fletcher's hands, by means of which his 
hero may claim our sympathy. Sup- 
posing, for instance, that the girl had 
remained simple and trusting and affec- 
tionate, as she certainly was at the outset, 
instead of developing into a slattemlj 
shrew, addicted to drink, ignorant, sel- 
fish, and untruthful ! Wi^ regard to 
the setting and surroundings of the 
story there can be no two opinions. In 
the descriptions of country life and man j 
effective touches of rustic humour, Jlfr. 
Fletcher is at his best, and Mr. Fletcher's 
best is exceedinglv good, as those who 
remember ' Osgofdcross ' will readilj 
grant. As a story, and overlooking the 
purpose. The Builders is full of mterett 
The hero has evidently had the author's 
chief attention. He is cleverly and con- 
sistently drawn, and though he is a pris 
all the way through, it must be allowed 
that he is a careful and natural itudy of 
a temperament that is not confined to the 
pages of fiction. 



BT BICBULBD KAfiSH. 

The Duhe and the Damsel is a lireljt 
go-ahead type of story, rather foreign, 
we should judge, to Mr. Marsh's habitual 
mood in fiction. It is ingenious to the 
verge of cleverness, and develops from 
mystery to broad farce, from the tragic 
to the hiunorous, with a rapidity that 
demands an unwavering attention to the 
close. An impossible woman is con- 
voying her two young and lovely daughters 
home from the convent school in which 
they have be«i brought up from infancy. 
Enter the hero, who with cool impudence 
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unbluBiiingly styles himself Buggins, and 
•nnounces himself as the manufacturer 
of a cheap and universal ointment. We 
know that man at once for something 
other than he represents himself to be, 
and ire cannot gratify Mr. Marsh by pre- 
teiMling that the final explanations come 
to UB as any great surprise. They do to 
Mrs. General Delancy-Pyfat, however, 
md, to use a vulgarism, that lady is 
'gpoofed' most completely. We cannot 
detail Mr. Marsh's plot further without 
rbldiig an injustice both to the author 
tnd reader ; but as we have already 
remarked, The Duke and the Damsel is a 
bright and refreshingly original piece of 
work, with one clear and comprehensive 
situation so full of dramatic possibility 
that we shall quite expect to near of a 
dramatised version being put on the stage. 



BT W. PETT BIDQB. 

There is also a hidden identity in 
Seerekary to Bayne, If. P., but it has not 
the leading part to play in the story. 
Mr. Bayne's secretary is rather a ' fresh ' 
but perfectly delightful young man who 
comes mysteriously to England, with a 
spy in tow, to see life and gather 
experience, in both of which he is more 
than usually successful. Mr. Prince, as 
the hero of Mr. Bid^'s lively stoiy 
trangparently styles himself, is a ro- 
mantic youth, who thinks it far better 
to work for his living and earn it than 
slide into — but that would be telling, 
and a long way in advance of the story 
at that, seeing that the hero's exalted 
preference is detailed in the first chapter, 
and the revelations are discreetly staved 
off till the end. Without much trouble 
Mr. Prince manages to slide into Bohemia, 
and obtains a position as secretary to a 
moat Bohemian M.P., Bayne to wit, 
without much difficulty. The action is 
brisk, the situations are often exciting, 
there is a good strong undercurrent of 
steady purpose to the story, and the 
whole is set out in a direct and f orciful 
style with a liberal infusion of fresh and 
breezy dialogue, which is Mr. Ridge's 
strongest point. What better recommend- 
ation could we give to the story ? 



BT MAXWBLL OBAT. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to acknow- 
ledge that the author of 'The Last 
Sentence ' has great descriptive abUity. If 
it be the fact is obvious enough in Sweet' 
wrts and Friends, a love story of the 
serenties, in which the hero takes the 
iijentable course of choosing the wrong 
pl» who is small and pitiful, and tells 
bee with a cheerful facility. Happily, 
he is made to see the error of his ways 
before it is too late, while the experience 
^ aot without its advantages. The 
leminine emancipation movement is very 
aptly and convincingly handled in the 
J^^eer of Amy Langton, who ignores 
^^^''^uun© frivoUties in favour of a medical 



training, and makes a decided success of 
the career she has chosen in the face of 
family opposition before she succumbs to 
the wooing of the man who has erred in 
passing her over for one less worthy. 
Caricature and satire, keen but not 
unkindly, are levelled at many of our 
cherished institutions, and the steady, 
wholesome tone of Maj:well Gray's story 
is an additional recommendation to its 
quality of sheer entertainment. The 
characters are drawn with a firm hand, 
and many a charming sketch of nature 
in some of her many moods accentuates 
Ihe pleasure of handling a story of quite 
unusual skill and ability. 



BY FLOBENOB MJLBBYAT. 

Miss Marryat's heroine would be a 
discomforting young lady to have any 
dealings with. She is very affectionate, 
not to say gushing, and death follows in 
her train as surelv as if she ladled it out 
of the poison-phial of Adelphi melo- 
drama, or disp^ised it with a poisoned 
dagger or a toy revolver. This peculiar 
and disagreeable attribute, we are given 
to understand, is the result of heredity. 
Harriet Brandt, wealthy and beautiful 
though she be, is the ofiEspring of a brutal 
planter and a drunken half-caste. There 
is a certain fascination in the peculiar 
and creepy motif on which The Blood of 
the Vampire is founded. The fact« are 
gravely attested to bv a clever doctor, 
who assures the man ne is tiring to save 
from the spell of this formidable ^oung 
lady that ' there are many cases m the 
world of persons who actuallv feed upon 
the lives of others, as the deadly upas 
tree sucks the life of its victim, by lulling 
him into a sleep from which he never 
awakens.' It is more Miss Brandt's mis- 
fortune than her fault, therefore, that a 
funeral inevitably follows an acquaint- 
anceship with her that is anything like 
assiduously followed up. Naturally, with 
such a theme Miss Marryat's story is 
morbid and, at times, rather unhealthy ; 
but it is written with a good deal of 
lively incident and some effective cha- 
racterisation and descriptions, and what- 
ever may be its shortcomings it must 
certainly be allowed that it is en- 
tertaining. Miss Marryat's style is a 
standing invitation to criticism. ' It 
was the magic hour of dining,' she writes 
in one instance. It is a small matter, but 
why * magic ' ? It is amusing to note, 
too, that across the Channel ' Hmonade ' 
is in constant request, and it is not even 
italicised. This side of the water it 
becomes, of course, 'lemonade.' This 
may sound hypercritical, but such blem- 
ishes handicap a story that in itself is 
well conceived and capably worked out, 
and are not to be overlooked in the case 
of a writer of Miss Marryat's experience. 



BY MBS. BAOOT HABTS. 

Mediocre is the best we can sa^ for 
The Wheel of Fate. The story is a simple 



and quiet one, and in itself is not badly 
written. The situation is a stock one, 
in which a man marries in one direction 
when his affections are engaged in 
another. The complication is alforded 
by a charge, false of course, of uttering 
a forged chemie against the heroine who 
has to wait tul the eleventh hour (or the 
forty-first chapter, that beinp^ the last), 
for her taste of matrimonial joys. In the 
dearth of incident, Mrs. Harte has been 
constrained to eke out her chapters with 
petty details and a plethora of 
dialogue, which, with every desire to 
speak kindly, we cannot forbear des- 
cribing as twaddle. This sort of thing 
passes for conversation, and it is only 
one small sample from a peculiarly large 
andunvaried stock : ' Yes — ^you know how 
I detest English seaside places. I think 
they are the dullest and most uninterest- 
ing places in the world. I would &r 
rather pass the summer in London than 
go to one. You simply ruin your com- 
plexion without gaining any benefit in 
return.' We do not gainsay the truth 
and fairness of this view ; but why bore 
us with it? And whoever heard of a 
judge stopping in the midst of his 
summing-up in a grave criminal case, 
adjourning the comt, and allowing the 
accused to be driven off hj her friends, 
simply because she had fainted in the 
dock and did not feel equal to listening 
to anything more just then ? Yet that 
is what mkes place in Mrs. Harte's 
story, and is, moreover, a veir vital point, 
because in the meantime additional and 
convincing evidence is procured that 
completely exonerates the unfortunate 
girL There are some effective points 
and a good deal of interest in The Wheel 
of Fate, or we should not have troubled 
to criticise it so closely as we have done ; 
but there is opportunity and to spare for 
improvement. 

BY MBS. OHABLBS X. TBBBOT. 

Our Faffing Quests is one of a group 
of lively up-to-date little stories in which 
the inevitable ' bike ' plays a conspicuous 
part. The suggestion conveyed on the 
htst page, that a bridegroom should pre- 
sent the bridesmaids with a 'beautiful 
lady's bicycle with all the latest 
improvements,' is not only a good 
advertisement, but a capital hint which 
we are sure bridesmaids would approve. 
It is an advance upon the heart set in 
pearls or the fan painted with forget-me- 
nots. We could fancy the stories in this 
book had been composed upon the 
wheel; they are as slight, hasty, and 
cheery as such compositions might 
naturally be. No time for elaborated 
plot or involved adventure when one is 
composing tales amid the perils of the 
highway, or flying along country roads 
at the rate attained bv the modem 
cyclist. The first story is, perhaps, the 
best of a rather immature bundle of 
fntgments, and conveys a warning to the 
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unsuspicions widow or maiden lady who j 
does not 'take in boarders/ but who 
* receives into her happy home * a few 
•paying guests.* The smart young 
gentleman who turns out to be an accom- 
plished swindler, in fact, a common thief 
on a large scale, may well frighten the 
unwary female who seeks companionship 
in the unknown * paying guest.* 



A new and uniform edition of Mark 
Tillotson, by Mr. James Baker, and a 
second edition of The Oleaming Dawn, 
from the same pen, have just been 
re-issued. The former first appeared in 
July, 1892, and was dedicated to the 
poet Friedrich von Bodenstedt, to whom 
and to the late Lord Tennyson reference is 
made in a note to the new edition. The 
other story, a romance of the Middle 
Ages, first appeared in January of the 
present year. 



FAMOUS SONGS .• 

Foe a number of years Mr. Fitz-Gerald 
has been gathering the materials which 
he has woven into this attractive 
volume, and many readers will un- 
doubtedly feel that they owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the mass of 
interesting particulars which he gives of 
songs that are upon everybody's lips. 
In a certain sense there is nothing so 
truly popular as a famous song, and 
therefore many persons have echoed 
Fletcher of Saitoun's 'very wise man,' 
who declared • that he believed if a man 
were permitted to make all the ballads 
he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.' So excellently has 
the author of this volume done his work 
on the whole that we can but regret that 
he has not exercised a little more care in 
revision, and will therefore, not invidi- 
ously, draw his attention to one or two 
slips which call for amendment in a 
volume likely to be a standard work for 
some years. 

Can the following mixture of Hungary 
with Scandinavia be intentional? it 
seems difficult to believe, and yet the 
chapter headings suggest that it is ; at 
any rate, we were not aware that the 
Hungarian nation possessed a Scandina- 
vian heart. 

A CorUui Mixture. 

Sweden has ever been more or less patriotic, 
and nowadays, when the Swedes feel in that 
hifchly desirable temper, they sing InatUy, 
• Kang Oscar Stod Pa.' A very old national 
song is 'Kung Erik.' The Scandinavian 
popular songs are many and to the country 
born, and very beautiful and touching some 
of them are, while others are as fierce and 
wild as the north wind. The Hungarian 
national song is a magnificent productioo, 
and most of us have experienced its ruf^ged 
grandeur. Hungarian songs may be classed 
under one of three headings : 



1. Legends of yore. 

2. Glorification of the North with its 
appallinj; majesty. 

3. Welcome of the Spring. 

Those who have sampled the climate can 
thoroughly appreciate the Scandinavian heart 
rejoicing at the return of the spring. Of 
oouree &ere are many homely lays and love 
lyrics. <Ljung By hornet' ('The Horn on 
the Heath ') is a fine legend, and ' Troll- 
hattan' and 'Kuug Bele' are also legends 
dear to the souls of the natives. 

Mr. Fitz-Oerald has much fresh in- 
formation about many songs, and his 
book will be found a veritable mine of 
facts in connection vnth popular and 
national ballads. Referring to 'Black-' 
eyed Siisan,* the author says that 
Douglas Jerrold wrote and produced his 
play founded on the song in 1824, whereas 
the actual date was 1829. He might also 
have mentioned that the same dramatist 
wrote a not unsuccessful play on another 
famous song, 'Sally in Our Alley.' 

By the way, Mr. Fitz-Gerald does not 
seem to consider 'Here's to the 
Maiden,' from the ' School for Scandal,' 
a famous song; surely its omission was 
an oversight. 



SOME HEBREW FOLKLORE.* 



' Studibs on Biblical Subjects ' has made 
an excellent start and if the series main- 
tains the high level of value of Dr. 
Smythe Palmer's Babylonian Influence 
on ike Bible it will ^ far to place the 
intelligent non-specialist reader in touch 
with some of the most important and 
far - reaching researches of modem 
Biblical science. The book before us is 
a study in Hebrew folklore, and the 
treatment is at once sufficiently detailed 
to enable the subject to be appreciated 
and enjoyed, and — a great point — so 
perfectly perspicuous that no one of 
ordinary ^ucation will have any diffi- 
culty in following the exposition. How 
far and how fast Biblical studies have 
advanced is the obvious reflection after 
reading these pages from the pen of a 
parish clergyman of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. We must not quote over- 
much from a small book that can be 
bought for a few shillings. A few brief 
extracts will suffice to set many of our 
readers upon seeking a closer acquaint- 
ance with the work. 

Dr. Smythe Palmer begins with ' the 
evolution in Jewish thought of the spirit 
of evil.' 

Very little concerning Satan^ * the Enemy/ 
is revealed in the Old Testament Scriptures ; 
in only four distinct passages is he explicitly 
mentioned [1 Chron. xzi. i Job i. 2 ; Psalm c. 
6} Zeoh. iii.]. Whatever oonceptions, there- 
fore, the Jews formed about bis nature and 
character did not come so much from direct 
revelation as from traditional ideas which 
they had inherited from their original home 
in the valley of the Euphrates. 



* stories of Famous Songs. B/ S. J. Ad»ir Fits* 
Qftrald. (J.C. Nimmo, 78. 6d.) 



* Babylonian Influence on the Bible and Fopnlar 
Beliefs. Bj A. Smjtbe Palmer, D.D, (Darid Natt. 
3«.6d.) 



We may remark in passing that Di; 
Smythe Palmer assumes, but is not coih 
cemed to prove, that the Hebrews woi 
the recipients of 'revelation.' Biblical 
' inspiration ' he accepts as a fact, but i^ 
is only 

as a certain difine influence which direeW 
homan researches and assimilates hama« 
modes of thought, freeing them from enory 
elevating them to a higher spiritual level. 
and utinsing them for the impartation of 
diTine trath. 

When, in Genesis i. 2, we read ' dark. 
ness was upon the face of the Deep* be 
reminds us that ' Deep ' is without tba 
article and is a personification. f 

The Semitic Teh6m. 'Deep,' of Geaeu 
accurately corresponds to the Assyrian woii^ 
TiAmat, frequently met with on the cnneifom^ 
tablets and monuments. Tiimat was the greift. 
watery abyss which was the ultimate eonrcn' 
of all created things. 

This watery waste, Ti4mat, which at fint 
covered the earth, afterwards came to \» 
conceived as the ocean stream that endrded 
it, which led to further developments. 

Ti&mat developed into a great dra^«ii, 
and in due course was regarded as the 
serpent of darkness. The serpent o! 
Gtenesis is introduced as one already 
well known, and Dr. Smythe Palmer 
adds: 'We have here a glimmenngof 
the reason why the evil spirit was con- 
ceived by the writer of Genesis as wearing 
the form of a serpent.' But, further, 
Babylonian story associated dra^n 
Tiamat with the sea-god Ea^ who ' wai 
not only the god of the waters, bat the 
god of wisdom.' Hence the Genesii 
description : ' More subtil than any other 
beast of the field' 

In a contemporary, quite a storm 
in a teacup has lately been raised 
by a common-sense paper upon the 
teaching of the Old Testament to chil- 
dren. Its author, and those who haye 
expressed their agreement with his ram 
position, have not failed to be pronounced 
by parson after parson as dangerous 
people. Dr. Smvthe Palmer's book only 
deals with a small portion of a large field, 
but it is to be hoped that it will be read 
by alarmed orthodoxy. If we are not 
mistaken, it is meant to disarm ^ 
adversary by candidly accepting what 
can no longer be denied, except, by ignor- 
ance — that there is a mythic element in 
Hebrew beginnings. A ruthless logic 
might point out that Dr. Smjthe 
Palmer's quasi-conservative treatment i« 
obnoxious to his facts, and were it not a 
commonplace of experience that, in the 
case of ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
advancing years spell * as you were/ we 
should yet look to see our author heartilj 
among the ever-growing band of scholars 
who hold it to be no treason to righteous- 
ness to rank Genesis i. among * guesses 
at truth ' — the noblest guess as thej all 
freely allow. A good small book on a 
great subject is our verdict upon Bc^" 
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PBNGBLLY THE GEOLOGIST.* 

Few men can have served their genera- 
tion better than the late Mr. Pengelly. 
He was bom in 1812 at East Looe, in 
Cornwall, his father being the captain 
of a small coasting vessel Such school- 
ing as the boy had was finished before 
he reached his teens, and from twelve to 
sixteen years of age he sailed with his 
fether. Then he abandoned the sea and 
liTed for a time with his mother at Looe, 
working hard for his living, but yet harder, 
it would seem, to educate himself, his 
bent being for mathematics. Whilst 
Btill but a youth he moved to Torquay 
and opened a school, which quickly rose 
from six to thirty, and later to about 
serenty scholars. Pengelly not only had 
an insatiable hunger for knowledge, but 
was singularly gifted as a teacher. A 
school-book Issued by W. andE. Chambers 
first directed his thoughts towards geo- 
logj. This was in the early thirties. By 
18^ the number of his private pupils 
had so increased that he gave up hin 
school and became 'a tutor of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences.* This, 
Bo far as bread-winning was concerned, 
^vas destined to be his life-work ; but with 
an unselfishness that was perhaps the 
distinctive virtue of a beautiful cha- 
racter, Pengelty was from the outset 
devoted to schemes of usefulness that 
should render the upward climh of the 
poor man less difficult that he had him- 
self found it. In 1837 he was instru- 
mental in reorganising the Torquay 
Mechanics' Institute. In 1844 he was 
the prime mover in the foundation of 
the Torquay Natural History Society, 
which he afterwards served (1851-1890) 
as honorary secretary, making it 'a 
scientific power in the country. 

As a man of science, Pengelly's name 
is best known in connection with the 
famous 'finds' yielded by the cave at 
Brixham and by Kent's Cavern. Scarcely 
less important were his investigations 
of the Bovey Tracey deposits. Into 
these we need not enter. Professor Bonney 
has supplied an appreciation of Pen- 
gelly's scientific work as an epilogue to 
this * Memoir,' and to it our geological 
readers will naturally turn. 

We b^^an by saying that Pengelly 
^i^w the servant of his generation. This 
office he discharged both publicly and 
privately. As a natural science lecturer 
ne placed his ever-growing knowledge 
freely at the disposed of the many, and 
was ineffectually remonstrated with when 
friends urged that he could not afford 
to be always working without fee. 
Torquay was, especially during the winter 
^^ of the year, the very place for a 
tutor, and when Pengelly *8 powears became 
'^^oognised, as they soon did, his pupils 



_' A Memoir of WiUiim Pengelly, of Torquay, F.B.S. 
5?»t^ by Ms Diwirhter. H«*iter Pengelly. With a 
g»wn»ry of bU Solentiao Work by Ber. ProfeHor 

Sa •'• ^^'y^*** w*<l XU^8t^:ation8, (JoU» Murray* 



ranged in social rank from Royalty down- 
wards. To be able to get lessons from 
Pengelly was for years one of the attrac- 
tions of sojourn at the most charming of 
our health resorts, and it is impossi- 
ble to over-estimate the value of Pen- 
gell/s life-long labours for the diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. A sentence or 
two from Professor Bonney*s contribu- 
tion reveals the secret of Pengelly's 
sucxjess. 

Conscientious investitcation and patience 
in the accumulation of facts especially cha- 
racterised Pengelly as a man of science. This 
it was which most impressed those who came 
to know him, perhaps because it seemed 
almost abnormal. One could hardly believe 
it possible that this witty, light-hearted, 
almost jovial man, could be identical with the 
patient and unwearied explorer, who had 
been toiling hour after hour, day after day, 
in the dark recesses of a cavern, systemati- 
cally removinfif the dJbris layer by layer, sift- 
inpf the earth, collecting the contents, exactly 
labelling each specimen, recording every detail, 
leaving nothing to chance, and no loophole 
for mistake, as he accumulated a mass of facts 
which would be imperishable, whatever might 
be the fate of the inductions framed either by 
himself or by others. 

Another brief extract, this time from 
the all too scanty autobiographical 
memoranda of Pengelly, will serve as a 
sample of the lighter contents of this 
memoir. 

A nrst JLeaaon In Ciesl^fff. 

I received at Lyme Begis, very soon after 
I bad entered my teens. A labourer, whom I 
was observing, accidentally broke a Iatsq 
stone of blue lias, and thus disclosed a fine 
ammonibe— the first fossil of any kind that* I 
had ever seen or heard of. In reply to my 
exclamation, ' What's ^hat ? ' the workman 
said with a sneer, * If you had read the Bible 
you'd know what 'tie.' ' I have read the Bible. 
But what has that to do with it ? ' 'In the 
Bible we're told there was once a flood that 
covered all the world. At that time all the 
rocks were mud, and the different things 
that were drowned were buried in it. That 
there's a snake that was buried that way. 
There are lots of 'em. and other things be- 
sides, in the rocks and stones hereabouts.' 
' A snake I but where's his head ? ' ' You must 
read the Bible, I tell 'ee, and then you'll find 
out why 'tis that some of these snakes in the 
rocks am't got no heads. We're told there 
that the seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent's head. That's how 'tis.' 

After this we may leave our readers to 
discover for themselves how Pengelly's 
cook profited by the scientific atmosphere 
of her ' place.* Of friends who were his 
contemporaries scarce one is left, for 
Pengelly died in 1894, in his 83rd 
year. To a host of pupils who are proud 
to call him * master ' this memoir wiH be 
specially welcome. Like many another 
great man Pengelly received but scant 
recognition from the powers that be. 
The Gladstonian Government refused to 
place his name on the Civil List. 
•Happily,* says the preface, *|y a cir- 
cumstance so remarkatble that if it were 
introduced into a work of fiction it would 
be derided as a weak way of making the 
story end happily, Pengelly was, during 
I the last decade of bia life, placed in the 



ease and affluence he so richly merited, 
without being beholden to any Govern- 
ment aid.' Without trespassing on the 
privacy of his family we may just say that 
Mrs. Pengelly became the mistress of an 
ample fortune. 



A WORDSWORTH PRIMER.* 



The serious student of Wordsworth will 
be grateful to Mr. Laurie Magnus for his 
' Primer of Wordsworth.' There is a con- 
cise biography, then chapters on the poems 
and prose works, and finally a critical 
essay. Mr. Magnus is an unmistakable 
devotee at the shrine, but with Words- 
worth that is a qualification; only the 
thorough Wordsworthian can penetrate into 
the inner sanctuary of the temple. Words- 
worth, says Mr. Magnus, 'added contem- 
plation to sight and hearing.' 'If a 
definition be necessary, Wordsworth's religion 
was an intellectual paganism. For the 
pagan. . . lived in the near presence of 
nature, and was peculiarly sensitive to the 
influence of erery spot, to the genius lod of 
every valley, or hill, or roc k or tree.' 

• A Primer of Wordnworth. With a Critical Etwj. 
By Lanrie M^gnui. B.A., Oxon., Formerly Dean of 
Magdalen. Methaen and Co . 2e. 6d.) 

EDNA LVALVS 
NEW NOVEL, 

HOPE THE HERMIT: a 
Romance of Borrowdale, 

will be puhlishedl, in the 
columns of The Christian 

World, commencing in the 
issue of January 6. In this 
story the author deals again 
with her favourite period^ the 
nth century. It is a love 
story ^ and treats of the days of 
the English Revolution^ the 
Accession of William and 
Mary, and the Jacobite plots 
with which the Queen hcid to 
contend ivhile King William 
was away at the war. TJie 
scene is chiefly laid in the 
neighbourhood of Keswick^ or 
in London. Among the real 
characters introduced are 
Archbishop Tillotson^ George 
Fox^ the Quaker^ and Lady 
Temple^ so well known from 
the charming love-letters of 
Dorothy Osborne. vrrOOglC 
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1^ COLUMNS. 



PBJCI! ONE PENNY, 



London: 
JAMBS CLABKBa4dCQ„ 13 &H Floet-itrett. B.C. 



MB. G. T. CONGBEVE'S 
WOEK ON 
CONSUMPTION. Ac, 
In which ftr« detailed 
The CanfM. Sjmptoot, Process, and 3ucoe«aful 
Treatment of this Boonnre of England.— With nearly 

Foar Hundred Caaea of Core. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BBO NCHITIS.&c.. &c. 

Th$ Book unll U Mni pott frtt for ONB SBILLISO, by 

th« Author, CoomtM Lodg; P^ckhan, London, 8.E, 



THACKEBAY HOTEL 
(TaxpcBAvoa). 
FACINQ THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GBEAT BgSSELL STBEET. LONDON. 
Thif newly-erected and commodioas Hotel will, it it 
behcTed. meet the requirements of thoM who desire 
all the oonTenieooes and adTantaves of the larger 
modem licensed hotels at moderate charf es. 

PasBODfrer lift. BleotUc light in all rooms. Bath- 
rooms on erery floor. 

Spacious Dining, Drawinir, Writing. Besding snd 
Smoking Booms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Night Porter. 
Fvll Tariff and TMtimon»ols post /Vss on Apflietiion, 
TJMJtenArmo Adoaibs: • Thackeray. London.' 

Proprietor- J. TBUSLOVE. 



mHE 

"OOSEBUD 
A NNUAL 

1898. 



JUST BEADY. 



FOB 



* Too 10011 99tahli$h$d a favourite to need many words o/ 
commendaiion. Sure of a rapturauo weloome in tho 
«urs«rv.'— Guisoow Uxbajj). 



T 



IHB BOSEBUD ANNUAL. 



'Xoses nothing in a oompartson vnih the ususs of 
previouM ysars.'— BurroLK Gbboniclx. 



T 



HE BOSEBUD ANNUAL. 



' Am usual crammed fvXL of deligktfvi nonoenoe.' 

— MSTHOOIST BBOOBDSB. 



rjIHE BOSEBUD ANNUAL. 

* JuMt an ideal hook for a eix-year-old, and even for the 

veterane o/thsnurssry.'— Abudbjuv F&bs Pbkss. 

npHE BOSEBUD ^ANNUAL. 

* Crammed fuU of good thinge.' 

— Ddvdbb • Adtsbtisbb. 

mHE BOSEBUD ANNUAL. 

* Looks partumlarly attractive,' —Duly Nbwi, 
mHE BOSEBUD ANNUAL. 

* If iU take a front rank among the hooke provided for 

the very little on««.*— St. Jaxbs's Bddqet. 

mHE BOSEBUD ANNUAL. 

* A veritahU mine of wealth for the juvenUee, . . , 

It %e full from cover to cover of storiet, picturee 
^ ,'^7^; ^H""^,* yi't^ook for the yonnget^ 
it ts likely to he hxghly appreciated,' 

—Lloyd's Nbws. 

A Large Nnmher of Stories in Prose and Yene, with 

ILLUSTBATIONS 
* On Nearly Every Page. 

Handsome doth Binding. Foub Sbilumos. 



Fifth Thoueand, Cloih, gilt top, 8e, 6d, 

OUTER CBOMWELL. 
A Study in Personal Beligion. 
By 
B. F. HOBTON, D.D., 
AuTHOB or 
* John Howe.' ' The Teaching of Jesus.' Ac. Ac. 

• We feel ae we read thit hook that the Cromwellian aae 
wth ite heroiemt, soinilinsss, and fanaticieme Uvet 
again in these page*.'— BBAnroBO Obbb&vkb. 

•»• A epecial PBBSENTATION EDITION of thU 
hook, printed on HAND-MADE PAPER, and 
hound in HALF VELLUM, \Bith gilt ton. ie now 
ready. In hox. Price ?«. 6d. n^t, 

JAMES CLARKE 4t CO., 13, A U, Fleet^treet, E.C. 



IN MEMOBIAM: 
BOBEBT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Died at Sahoa, Dbc. 3, 1894 



He walked with Natare as a bod, 

In love and reverence all hU days ; 
Then laid him down, when life was done, 
Bj her still ways. 

He triumphed with a che^ul heart 

O'er foes of j^ain, and hoped, and amiledi 
He wore his crown — a Prince ot art, 
Glad as a child. 

May his long dream indeed he sweet, 

Beneath yon southern moantain-sod: 
Safe with the Power— Divine, complete, 
That we call God. 
Beatbicb BOSENTHALi 



TABLE TALK. 



Bbab-Admibal Lo&d Ohablbs Besb. 
FORD, B.N., will he the goest of the New 
Vagabond Club at the ladies' dinner on 
December 10. Mr. I. Zangwill will be 
chairman. 



Brighton is the Mecca of the overworked. 
Amon^t the ' wheelers ' on the ^gV 
road IS Mr. Joseph Hatton, whose new 
novel is due early m the New Year. It will 
be published by Messrs. Hutcbinson and 
Co. Mr. Hatton was at Whitby in the 
North recently; but his new stoiy iui 
nothing to do with either Brighton or 
Whitby ; it has its environments in a Wo^ 
oestershire hamlet and in London. 

Mr. William Le Queux is at work on i 
new novel at Milan, where he is staying till 
March or April. He will probably call it 
' Scribes and Pharisees.' There seems to 
be a run on the New Testament for titlei 
just now. 

Reviewers at least will be glad to hear 
that a way has been discovert to produce 
a book which has the appearance of heing 
' uncut,' and yet which does not require tba 
exercise of a paper-knife to get at the con- 
tents. The feature is to be found in ' The 
Dutch in the Medway,' a famous noTel bj 
Charles Macfarlane, which has jnst been 
re-issued in dainty dress by Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co., with a ' Foreword ' by Mr. 
S. R. Crockett. 



The well-lmown rule of law that a letter 
must not be published withont the 
writer's consent was sustained in the case 
of Labouchere v, Hess. l&x. Justice North 
held that there was nothing in the argu- 
ment that because Mr. Labouchere had 
committed a similar wi'ong against Mr. 
Hess, the latter might retaliate. Of coarse 
not. A company promoter who should rob 
the public of millions might yet snooesa- 
fully prosecute one of his victims for steal* 
ing the company promoter's watch. 



Mr. Sidney Low's retirement from the 
editorship of Ths 8i. Jame8*$ Oatetie- 
which was celebrated by a dinner, attended 
by Mr. Budyard EJpling among other dis- 
tinguished journalists — does not mean re- 
tirement from newspaper work, for Mr. 
Low has already resumed his former poii* 
I tion on the staff of The Standard. He will 
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Bbortlj give himself a somewhat prolonged 
holidaj, but there is no saggestion, we 
beliere, that this is to break his oonnectiDQ 
with journalism, even temporarilj. 

An indolent reviewer, aghast at the 
length of Mrs. Craigie's latest novel, ' The 
School for Saints,' describes it in TJie 
World M John Oliver Hobbes's * Leviathan,' 
and wikstee half a column in denunciation 
of the cult of bigness or Jumbomania. 
Bat is it so certain that the public dislike 
fall measure in their six shilling novels P 
There was audible grumbling when Mr. 
Fisher IJnwin brought out 'Trooper Halket' 
—a less than 30,000 words story— in that 
form, and the same occurred when Mrs. 
Steel's * In the Tideway ' appeared. Will 
8ome one fix what is a fair quantity for six 
shillings P 

Mr. Leonard B. Rees is the news editor 
of the new Stock Exchange paper. The 
Sunday Speciody which begins on the 5th 
inst Mr. Bees was till recently on The 
Sunday Chronicle of Manchester. 

Mark Twain's ' More Tramps Abroad ' 
18 fuU measure, 486 closely-pnnted pages, 
and it would look stouter if very thin 
paper had not been used. Every chapter 
has a motto, sometimes two, from 'Pudd'n- 
head Wilson's New Calendar.' We are 
going to review the book as soon as we 
can find room, but cannot refrain from 
referring to one matter — ^Mark's two 
interviews with ' living gods ' in India. The 
first ' god ' (save the mark !) was ' a Muham- 
madan deity.' Mr. Clemens talks as if the 
foUowers of the Prophet were idolaters ! 
Bat a stranger thing still is that this 
aagust person spoke English 'with the 
ease and purity of a person bom to it.' 
This 'awful visitor' began the conversation 
in the simplest way : 

'Thexe is a feature of the philosophy of 
Hack Finn which ' — and went luminously on 
with the construction of a compact and nicely- 
discriminated literary verdict. 

The other ' god ' was a Hindu with the 
name Sri 108 Swami Bhaskarananda Sara- 
Bwati. ('108' stands for the rest of his 
names.) Mark went to see him in Benares, 
and 'found him a most nleasant and 
friendly deity.' He and Murk exchanged 
autographs, the ' god ' writing his in a 
Sanskrit work of his own composition, and 
Mark giving the ' god ' a copy of * Huckle« 
berry Finn.' 

I thought (says Mark) it might rest him up 
a Uttle to mix it in along with his medita- 
tions on Brahma, for he looked tired, and I 
koevr that if it didn't do him any good it 
wouldn't do him any harm. 

The reader cannot help sometimes feeling 
as sorry for Mark as he felt for Sri 108 
S. B. S. (as he calls this tired ' living god' 
for short). It must have been wearisome 
work to write all these humorous pages. 

If any of our readers saw The Dailv 
Telegraph's review of ' The Beth Book? 
tlvey ought to read Sarah Grand's brief 
^ply. It is really rather smart, although 
^ Daily Telegraph, in giving it insertion, 
^es to turn its edt^e by heading it, ' In the 
(^rand Manner.' The Daily Telegraph review 
professed to be written by ' An Entnusiastic 
Admirer,* but was one prolonged gibe at the 
aothoress. It would be difficult to find a 
more bitter and sarcastic onslaught even 



in the columns of the old Saturday. Her 
rejoinder is as follows: 

My distance from home makes the receipt 
of papers a somewhat fitful event, and this 
must be my excuse for the delay in answer- 
ing your delicate apostrophe to me. That 
you should insult Scott and Thackeray and 
Dickens with your approval pains me but 
little, since they will never hear of it ; that 
you are so much cleverer than I am I must 
modestly acoept your word for ; that you 
strain yourself to be facetious and but prove 
yourself a dunce, I must attribute to your 
academic degree, and a course of the blight- 
ing wit of the common-room ; that you should 
attack me, with base misrepresentation I set 
down to some rag of chivalry that still 
clings to you ; that you are of ancient lineage 
I am willing to admit, since your putting 
into my mouth words and sentiments which 
are not mine shows yon infected with the 
blood of Ananias ; that you should take your- 
self as a serious judge of art is a crime for 
which it is painful to think you must one 
day settle between you and your Gk>ds but 
that you should write yourself down an ad- 
mirer of mine is the ugliest blow that my art 
has dealt me. and I take this opportunity to 
publicly apologise for it. — Believe me, yours 
in sorrow for your insincerity, 

Sarah Qband. 



Mr. R. Andom, the author of 'We Three 
and Troddles,' has written two books of a 
humorous nature, which will be forthcoming 
in the spring. One, ' Side Slips,' a book 
of cTcling incidents and misadventures, 
which has been illustrated by Mr. A. 
Frederics, who illustrated Mr. Jerome's 
' Three Men in a Boat,' is in the hands 
of Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.; 
the other, which Messrs. Jarrold and Oo. 
are to publish, under the title of ' Scenes 
from the Suburbs,' is being illustrated by 
Mr. A. Garruthers Gould. 



It is stated that The Echo will shortly 
be run by a syndicate, under the direction 
of Sir Henry Wills. Mr. Passmore Edwards 
will retain a large interest in the paper. 

Miss Ellen Nuesejr, who died at Gromersal 
last Friday, at the ripe aee of 83, was an 
old school friend of Charlotte Bronte. 
She is said to figure as Caroline Helstone 
in '■ Shirley.' 

A Coleridge Centenary Commemoration 
Becital was neld in the Town Hall, Bridg- 
water, last Tuesday evening, when ^, 
Harry Dymond Stuckey gave a recital of 
Coleridge's ' Bime of the Ancient Mariner.' 
The recital was preceded by the delivery of 
a paper entitled 'Coleridge in Somerset- 
shire. * 



We learn that Mr. Justice Darling's 
famous work, 'Meditations in the Tea 
Boom,' issued anonymously in 1879, is 
still on sale with Messrs. Pickering and 
Chatto. One peculiarity of the work, which 
does not greatly recommend it, is the 
archaic printing of the letter ' s.' It is 
bad enough to have to put up with this in 
some books of the last century. The new 
judge's views on Disestablishment are 
rather interesting. They include this pas- 
sage: 

If I were 'of the priesthood— not of that 
superlative Utopian order, but a good stout 
canon of to-day — I would have no more of 
this State interference. I would cut the 



knot at once, and make off with all the endow- 
ments I could lay hands on. 

A volume of ' Lays and Lyrics,' by 
Mr. M. C. Tyndall, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. J. Baker and Son. 

' Guy Mannering,' in two volumes, has 
been added to the ' Temple ' edition of the 
Waverley Novels, now in course of issue by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., a series to 
which we have already given appreciative 
attention. 



Mr. T. Fisher IJnwin is about to publish, 
in one vplume, a selection of the late Miss 
Mathilde Blind's poems, edited by Mr. 
Arthur Symons. 

' Wild Life in Southern Seas ' is the title 
of a new book of incident and adventure 
amongst the South Sea Islands by Mr. 
Louis Becke, which Mr. T. Fisher Unwiu 
is publishing this week. 

Mrs. de Salis, the well-known authority 
on culinary matters, has written a new 
work, entitled * The Art of Cookery, Past 
and Present.' The book will contain a 
large number of anecdotes of noted cooks, 
gourmets, ancient foods, menus, &c. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons are publishing 
this week Miss Ag^es Gibeme's new fairy 
book, entitled ' A Modem Puck,' with 
illustrations by Miss F. M. Cooper. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
' The Light of Shakespeare,' a new arrange- 
ment of passages showing the higher teach- 
ing of Shakespeare's dramas. 

The Boxburghe Press will shortly issue 
•From the Tropics to the North Sea,' 
including sketches of Colonial life, five 
years in the Seychelles, or Gordon's 
' Garden of Eden,' a sketch of life in the 
Falkland Islands and Heligoland, the gem 
of the North Sea. It is by Mrs. Barkly, 
the author of 'Among Boers and Basutos,' 
and * With Barkly's Horse on the Frontier.' 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons have in hand 
for immediate publication a new book of 
adventure for boys, entitled ' On the Other 
Tack,' by Mr. W. C. Metcalfe. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to issue a 
new volume of poems by Mr. Bobert Under- 
wood Johnson, the associate-editor of The 
Century, vnth which magazine he has been 
connected for nearly twenty-five years. 
The book is entitled 'Songs of Liberty, 
and Other Poems,' and contains, besides 
original matter, some paraphrases from the 
Servian. 



A cheap paper-covered and nicely-illns* 
trated edition of Mr. Grant Allen's story, 
' The Scallywag,' which originally appeared 
in three-volume form, is issued this week 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Messrs. Bamicott and Pearce, of Taun« 
ton, are publishing by subscription a work 
entitled ' Songs of Somerset.' It is by the 
Bev. Joseph Henry Stephenson. Rector of 
Lympsham, and ti-easurer and Prebendary 
of Wells Cathedral, and comprises several 
of the local poems published in ' Glimpses 
of the West ' (which has long been out of 
print) and subsequent publications, together 
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.with some which have not previously ap- 
peared. 

Messrs. Hutohinson and Co. are blinking 
out immedlatelj a book dealing with, and 
entitled, 'Beauty Culture/ by Miss H. 
Ellen Browning, who is a well-known 
lecturer on the subject. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is publishing Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill's * Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti to William Allingham, 1854-1870/ 
this week. Dr. Gamett has expressed an 
opinion that these are 'the best of all 
Bossetti's letters so far as hitherto pub- 
lished.' The author of *Day and Night 
Songs' and the builder of *The House of 
Life ' were great friends, and were able to 
stand each other's criticism. 



Miss Helen M. Bnmside writes to correct 
the impression conveyed in our 'Table 
Talk' note last week that ' Drift- Weed ' is 
her first published book of poems. A little 
book of verse, she tells ns, was published 
by Messrs. Hatchard and Co. as long ago 
as 1864, and has been out of print for many 
years. 

There will shortly be issued from the 
Kelmscott Press 'A Note' by William 
Morris on his aims in starting the Kelms- 
cott Press, together with facts concerning 
the Press and an annotated list of all the 
books there printed, compiled by Mr. S. C. 
Cookerell. This will be the last book 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, which will 
close early in the New Year. The type 
will remain in the hands of the trustees for 
future use, but all the special ornament 
will be discontinued, and the woodblocks 
deposited in the BriUsh Museum. 

A memorial to James RusseU Lowell is 
proposed in America* A public park at 
Cambridge,^ Massachusetts, the noet's 
birthplace, is sensibly suggested as being 
a suitable form for the memorial to take. 



A biography of the late Sir Isaac Pitman 
is in preparation by his brother, Mr. Ben. 
Pitman. 



'Bygone Norfolk' is the title of an 
illustrated volume dealing with the history, 
romance, folk-lore, &c., of the county, which 
is about to be issued by Jiessrs. William 
Andrews and Co. 



Mr. Bobert Sberard has left for Paris to 
write up the story of the Dreyfus afEair for 
an American magazine. 

It is always daitgerons to diagnose 
authorship by internal etvidenee. The 
writer of the article originating the recent 
discussion in The Timee on publishers' dis- 
Dount turns out to have been Mr. J. A. 
Steuart, the editor of The Puhlishen* 
Circular, and not the titled novelist and 
authors' champion. Sir Walter Besant, as 
hinted by 'C.KS.' in The Illustrated London 
News, 



Some day, we suppose, black-and-white 
illustrations in books and magazines will 
be superseded by coloured pictures — when 
they are done well enough. The Pail Mall 
Magcuiine^ in its Christmas number, sets an 
example in this direction, for coloured 
pictures, and good ones, too, are introduced 
into pages along with the print. The im* 



pression given is that the whole page has 
been printed is one operation, but, of 
course, this is not the case. We should 
imagine the sheets had to go through 
several processes. Mr. Anthony Hope's 
new serial, ' Bupert of Hentzau, a sequel 
to ' The Prisoner of Zenda/ begins in 
this number, and there are several complete 
stories, a partioularly pleasing, if rather 
pathetic, one being ' Gloriana,' by Mr. H. A. 
Vachell. 



We have not heard the last yet of Olive 
Schreiner's ' Trooper Peter Halket.' The 
latest story in connection with it takes the 
form of an alleged criticism of the writer 
passed by none other than the Colossus, 
according to The African Critic. Mr. 
Rhodes, it appears, was recently asked if 
he had read the book. ' No,' he replied, ' I 
never read anything about myself ; but I 
know the views of the writer, and although 
I think her wrong, and she has written to 
hurt me, yet J believe she is quite honest in 
her convictions.' We have an idea that this 
is an old yarn dished up afresh. However, 
it ought to be true if it isn't. 



There are more lessons than one to be 
taken by literary men from the following 
brief paragraph which appeared recently 
in TJie Westminster Gazette : — 

Henry George^ it seems, died a compara- 
tively poor man. His famous bock might 
have been made to yield him almost a mint of 
money, but his revenue from the work was by 
no means so large as it would have been had 
not Mr. George always insisted with his pnb 
lishers that the selling price should be very 
low. He made a good deal of money, how- 
ever, from the enormous sales of the book, bat 
he lost nearly all of it in efforts to establish 
in New York a weekly newspaper to advocate 
his single-tax theory. The paper lived a few 
years, and was a sink for money all the time, 
notwithstanding Mr. Gorge's herculean 
efforts to put it on a paying basis. 



given loBfiat The former is the <me we 
^ould prefer to see adopted. 



From a contemporary we gather that 
the famous French novelist, ' Gyp,' has 
just completed a new novel, ' Totote, which 
is to be illustrated by photographs of 
scenes and incidents concerned in it. 



* The Fate of Sir Walter Scott's Manu- 
scripts ' is the title of an article which will 
appear in the January issue of Chambers's 
Journal, The ownership of these manu- 
scripts is traced through the hands of 
Constable, Cadell, and others, and the 
various prices paid for each are duly noted. 



A second edition of Mr. William An- 
drews's volume, * Curious Church Customs,' 
which was first published two years ago, is 
announced. 



There is a movement on foot to procure 
the passing of a Bill next Session to provide 
a remedy for the inconveniences to which 
critics and art critics are subject under the 
existing state of the law of libel. The most 
obvious direction which reform should take is 
some provision for securing that a successful 
defendant in such an action should not be 
left to pay a heavy bill of costs owing to the 
insolvency of the plaintiff. There are two 
ways of securing this. Either let it be 
made a condition to the bringing of such 
an action that security for the defendant's 
costs should be given, or let no action be 
brought until the Attpmey-General has 



Mr. Hiohard Harding Davis, whose lost 
novel, ' Soldiers of Fortune,' was issued in 
the spring through Mr. Heinemann, will 
shortfy publish a new work entitled 'A 
Tear from a Correspondent's Note-book.' 
It will contain many full-page illustrations 
by Mr. Caton T^oodville and others. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers will issue the 
volume. 



Some unpublished addreeses on Chri^ 
tianity by the late Professor Henry Dnun* 
mond are to be published on the 10th inst 
by Messrs. Header and Stonghton. Me- 
morial sketches of the author, writtm 
respectively by Dr. Robertson NiooU and 
' Ian Maclaren,' will appear in the volume* 
The same publishers are also about to issue, 
under the title ' The Monkey that Would 
Not Kill,' a book of stories fo»r childrai 
written by Professor Drummond* for which 
Mr. Louis Wain has done a series of 
illustrations. 



Mr. Spenser Wilkinson is editing for 
publication hj Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen a series of essays devoted to 
'Twelve Britieh Soldiers/ and rangisg 
from Cromwell to the Duke of Wellington. 
Among the contributors to this volume will 
be Count Gleichen, General Maurice, Sir 
Archibald Alison, Colonel Cooper King, 
and other well-known writers on militsiV 
subjects. A companion book dealing intn 
' Twelve British Sailors,' is being prep ared 
by Professor Laugh ton, with theassis tanee 
of many prominent naval historians. 



'Egypt in the Nineteenth Century 'ii 
the title of an inoportant historical vork 
by his Honour Judge Cameron, of the 
Native Court of Appeal, Cairo, whicli 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. will bring oat 
early in the New Year. The narratiTs 
covers the whole of the century, and in- 
cludes the chain of events from Mebemet 
Ali and his successors until the Brittiii 
occupation. 



Among publications of an Anglo-IUs n«n 
character three new works attn^ attentioo 
W their usefulness — The Anglo-Bumat 
Trade Messenger, a monthly periodical 
printed in Bussian at Moscow by the 
initiative of Mr. Birington, who is con- 
nected with The British Trade Journal; tn 
'English and Russian Military Yocabnlar/t' 
compiled by Lieut. A. Mears, I.S.C, Inter- 
preter in Russian ; and an En^ish and also 
a Russian version of 'The vocalist,' by 
Mrs. A. N. K. Bezant, an English lady who 
resides at Moscow. 



Mr. H. G. WeUs's exciting story of 
devastation, 'The War of the World* 
which finishes in Pearson's Magasine this 
month, will be published in bookforniby 
Mr. William Heinemann in January. Tj» 
story is to be recast and some suppw- 
mentary matter added. The reriewer who 
has read it in serial form will ^^f^JJ* 
beware, or he may happen upon P'tfjjj 
as did some of the reviewers of TM 
Christian.' 

Messrs. Chapman and Hill hBif^ ^^ 
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brought out a new, complete, and un- 
abbreviated copyright edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens, in twenty-one volumes, 
atone guinea the set. The print is very 
small, but a cloth binding and gilt-edge 
top are remarkable in a shilling book 
of this aize. The edition is the cheapest 
fomi in which the author's works have 
yet been isaoed, and it may be noted 
that no other complete editions of Dickens 
can be issued until full copyright expires. 



The Roxburgbe Press will issue almost 
immediately * Poems ' by Mr. 0. fl. Malcolm. 
Mr. Malcolm is joint author with Mr. 
Edmund Gumey in the play of 'Truth and 
its Sbadow,' and "with Professor Odoardo 
Barri in * Oonstautine,' a tragedy which is 
to be sbortly published. 



We are requested to state that the story 
'Afterwards, in the November issue of 
Cliapman's Magazine, by Mrs. A. MacmiUan 
or McMillan (the name is spelt both ways in 
the magazine), is not by Mrs. Aleo 
MeMillan, the author of ' The Evolution of 
Daphne.' 

There was a clever if somewhat malicious 
attack on one of our kadine novelists in a 
recent issue of The New York Life, and with 
its purnose of discouraging the eternal 

• boom '"we entirely agree. It was headed 

* Awfu Conspicuosity,* and finished up as 
follows : 

Mr. — -^ has not reaped the substantial 
rewards of fame without some inevitable 
sacrifice of privacy. His picture is every- 
where ; we all know how he does his hair, at 
what premature hours be begins work, how 
many barrels of notes he made for his last 
8tory» what sort of a house he lives in, where 
he got the money to buy it, and lots else. It 
must be an annoyance to him- to have us 
know all these matters, but really, we can't 
help it. We have not reached out for this 
iafocmation, it has reached out for us. They 
say we killed Du Manrier by making such an 
ado over him. We hope Mr. — will take 
-warning in time and fence himself in, and put 
broken bottles on his garden well, and per* 
haps cultivate a new set cf looks with which 
ve are unfamiliar. 



OBITUAET. 



Wr regret to announee the death, in his 
eighty-seoond year, of the Rer. Jahbs 
LBoaE, Professor of Chinese at Oxford 
University. Dr. Legge went out as a 
missionary to the Chinese in 1839, and was 
for three years in charge of the Anglo- 
Chinese College at Malacca, passing 
another thirty at Hong Kong. He com- 
menced a translation of the Ohiliese Classics 
in 1841, of which several volumes have 
appeared, besides translating several 
works for ' The Sacred Books of the East,' 
and has in addition published ' Religions of 
China ' and a ' Memoir ' of the Rev. John 
I-egge. 

Mbs. Bboitoh, who died at her home at 
Wandsworth-common last week in her 
ninety-fifth year, was the author of one or 
two novels* 'Hidden Eire,' a story of the 
Chartist Movement, being amongst them. 

The death iff announced of Mr. Hekbt 
OsABitVS Biu?i8TEB, a professor at the 



Royal Academy of Music and author of the 
popular and admirable * Text - Book of 
Music' Mr. Banister was in his sixty-sixth 
year. 



SHORT STORIES. 



Stories and Play Stories, by Miss Violet Hunt, 
the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Henniker, and a dozen 
other authors (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 68.), 
shows in its table of contents a bill of 
fare calculated to suit the most varied 
tastes. The opening tale and the dramatic 
dialogue that follows next in order are up-to- 
date studies of the complications arising from 
uncongenial marriages. Mr. C* Edwardes's 
single contribution is a tale of burglary and 
sacrilege ; and Mr. Charles James's yarn of the 
press-gang in Georgian days is a good old- 
fashiooed romance guiltless of sex problems, 
or psychology, or other bait to interest than 
that of simple, straightforward narrative. In 
' Mrs. Livesey,' by the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Hen- 
niker, we have an interesting rendering of an 
episode in the Ufe of an Army man endowed 
with a high sense of honour. The result of 
an entanglement drifted into during his early 
▼ears of foreign service rises like a ghost from 
his past to warp his prospect of a happy 
marriage with an innocent girK and he sacri- 
fices inclination on what he believes to be the 
altiur of duty. This little sketchy albeit a 
record of sorrow and disappointment on all 
sides, is distinctly optimistic in its view of 
human conduct. Everybody behaves beauti" 
fully according to his or her lights, the woman 
who sinned against social conventions retiring 
from the scene invested with a conspicuous 
halo of self-sacrifice. Miss Violet Hunfs 
dramatic dialogue, entitled ' The Benefit of 
the Doubt,' requires readins: between the 
lines, the reader or auditor of obtuse intelli- 

Sence being left severely out of account. Mr. 
. Edwardes's tale of ' The Jewelled Christ,^ 
while improbable, is striking and novel in 
conception. Mr. Charles James's story of 
'Her Grandmother's Adventure,' though of 
sufficient interest as regards incident, is 
marred by the manner of the telling. It is 
most unlikely that an old cottager would 
elaborate her narrative with so much art and 
care. Among the remaining ccmtrlbutors we 
notice the names of Miss Marion Hepworth 
Dixon, Mrs. Murray Hioks<m, and Mr. Joseph 
Strange. 

In A Modem Atalanta, and Other StorieSt 
<£egan Paul and Co., Ltd. 6s.), Miss 
Maud J. Vyse evinces a better capacity for 
the . choice of her plots than for the 
handling of them. As this is a fault common 
enough with beginners, it is reasonably to be 
hoped that it will mend with time. The tales 
suffer itom no lack of incident, but the recital 
is sadly slight and meagre, showing no traces 
to speak of of the author's imSviduality. 
Even pretty illustrations do not suffice to 
make up for so important an omission. ' A 
Modem Atalanta' records some of the strategies 
to which the present-day lover is reduced in 
order to entrap the maiden whose soul is fired 
by the ambition to excel. Whether the 
average young woman with a passion 
for a career would as readily forgive the 
deceptions practised upon her as does 
the heroine of this little sketch is 
matter for argument. In the tale of 
* The Miniature,' itself a sufficiently 
romantic one, the reader quite loses his 
bearings, and is as hopelessly at sea as to 
' who's who ' as are the unfortunate charac- 
ters themselves. The sudden introduction of 
a new scene and fresh characters, though 
legitimate enough in a five-act play or a three- 
volume novel, is entirely, at variance with the 
genitts of the short story. 



The one point in common that links to« 
gether the thrilling stories of adventure by 
sea and land, contained in Mr. Headon Hill's 
Beacon Fires (Ward, Look and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d.), 
is found in the fact that they circle 
round the British coast. Hence the frequent 
introduction of the typical frog-eater. Alike 
in the first tale and the last, 'The Stranger at 
Pear-Tree Farm ' and ' The Brave Maid of 
Teignmouth,' he is the villain of the piece, 
and in that most thrilling story called 
' Smuggler Kern's Last Bun,^ he figures as a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye. TvLen, how- 
ever, one has discounted for a certain con- 
ventionality of treatment, it remains to be 
admitted that these war stories of the coast 
are eventful and exciting, and well calculated 
to appeal to the taste of the junior readers, 
whom the author probably bore in mind when 
compiling his volume. In one particular he 
pleads guilty of a moral purpose, namely, the 
emphasizing of the fact that the coast of 
Albion is not yet impervious to foreign attack, 
and that it is everybody's concern U> see that 
it be made so. 

As the title implies, Mr. Oy Warman's book 
of short stories, entitled The Express Messenger, 
and Other Tales of the Bail (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d.), mostly concerns railway life. 
Many — and, we venture to think, the best— 
of the stories are set in America, and, deal- 
ing with such events as 'wash outs' and 

* hold ups ' by bandits and Indians, are dis- 
tinctly fresh and novel entertainment to 
those who know railway life only from ex- 
perience of our own peaceful and prosaic 
lines. The most racy and exciting of the 
stories tells how a party in charge of a con- 
struction train fought and defeat^ a maraud- 
ing band of Sioux Indians by means of their 
locomotive. It is told by the driver, and is 
as thrilling an adventure as one need wish to 
meet (in fiction), with a dry and somewhat 
grim humour that gives it additional emphasis. 

* A Railway Mail Clerk,' * Scraptomania ' — the 
history of a fireman who was always fighting 
— *A Ghost Train Illusion,' 'A Wild Night 
at Wood Biver," A Thousand-Mile Ride on 
the Engine of a " Flyer",' ' The Death Bun,' 
and 'Flying through Flames' are some of 
the best of the stories of American railway 
life and adventure. 'On Board an Ocean 
Flyer' varies the experiences a bit by an 
account of stokehole life on board an ocean 
greyhound ; and ' On an Iron Steed ' and 
' Over an Earthquake ' deal respectively with 
English and Continental railroad travelling. 
Mr. Oy Warman's stories are invariably brief, 
pithy, and full of interesting and exciting 
adventure and experience. 



A NEW QUABTEBLY. 



Wx have received the second number of The 
Modem Language Quaaierly, of which the first 
number seems not to have reached us. This 
journal claims to be the 'first attempt to 
supply an organ in this country for the 
pablication of really scholarly work on modem 
huiguagee and literature.' It is also the organ 
of ' The Modem Language Association,' the 
members of which get nearly the value of their 
subscription by being supplied with the 
' Quarterly ' post free. This number leads off 
with articles on the older stages of English by 
Professors Skeat, Napier, and Gregory Foster, 
and of Teutonic by Mr. T. Le M. Douse; but 
lovers, as well as practical teachers, of French, 
German, and Italian will find articles of 
interest to them by Professors Spiers, Barbier, 
Fiedler, Merk,and Breul, Mr. Paget Toynbee, 
and others. Lastly come reviews, lists of new 
books, and an obituary of Professor Althaui. 
We regret that the pressure on our space for- 
bids a more detailed notice of this quarterly. 
(3imskiii« Marshall* %nd Co. Z^\ 
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OBEAT SUBJECTS* 



Ths ezcellenfc series of ' Small Books on 
Great Subjects.' has for one of its charac- 
teristics an element of spiritual wisdom. Some 
of the writers would be competent to treat of 
the critical aspects of the Christian religion ; 
but this is not within the scope of these ' small 
books/ nor, with the editor's object, would it 
be at all feasible. Each little volume has 
for its design to help its readers to obtain 
and to cherish goodness. And jet the books 
are not simplj preceptive in the ' copy-book ' 
sense : thej are not concerned with practical 
directions, but with the Christian principles 
of life. The writers belong to various 
Churches, and are held in repute for varied 
gifts, but all alike deal with the inner sources 
of the divine life in man. 

Dr. Marcus Dods treats with mach insist- 
ence and in his lucid style of topics in which 
we all of us have an abiding interest. ' How 
to Become like Christ ' is the subject of the 
first chapter or sermoD, and it is markedly 
well written. We are reminded of one of the 
late Professor Drummond's booklets, for it 
insists in the same earnestly beautiful way 
upon the need of keeping in the light of the 
Great Master's presence, ' with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord,' 
and so become ' changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.' The reflection of that image of Qod 
in the mirror of our heart and life is the pro- 
cess whereby weak and imperfect men are in 
the way of becoming like Christ. In such 
a Christian manner aod spirit. Dr. Dods, as 
his readers well know, writes all his books. 

Dr. Munger is, vatbout doubt, one of the 
ablest of American divines. It is quite within 
bounds to affirm that he has no superior in his 
own country, and we should not like to be 
required to point out any religious writer with 
higher claims to conaideration in our 
country. Superficiality is far from him. 
He drops his plum met- line into the depths of 
Chris aan thought, where but few companions 
follow him. These seven valuable papers are 
reprinted from The Christian World, and are 
unquestionably worthy o^ republication. 
They bear the unmistakable stamp of spirit- 
ual genius. If any one bo sated with the 
reiterated platitudes of the pulpit or the 
Press in respect to religion, let him turn to 
this small book, and, if he can read and ap- 
preciate real thought set forth in a noble way, 
he will be thankful for our commeodatioo. 
No preacher could produce such sermons as 
these at the rate of two a week, or even a 
monih, but as high and noble models let him 
study them lovingly I And private Christian 
people who are nigh unto weariness of their 
accustomed pahulum will find that these words 
»re 'spirit and life.' 

We always welcome the writings of Arch- 
deacon Sinclair for their intrinsic sincerity 
and earnestness, and also for their sweet 
reasonableness. In these nine chapters, or 
brief sermons, he deals with subjects which 
enable htm to avoid the thorny or stony ways 
of oontroversial theology, and so he has the 
better opportunity for teaching his readers 
the ' wav in which they ought to go,' and the 
spirit which they ought to cherish. The first 
chapter is a brave and vigorous attack upon 
pessimism, bearing the title ' Is Life Worth 
Living?* The clear firmanent of the good 
Archdeacon's own thought and life fit him 
markedly to hold the ground occupied by the 

* How to Beooma lik» Cbrift, and Other Papers. 
Bj MarcuB Doilf , D.D. 

Charactfir through Inspiration, and Other Papers. 
Bj T. T. Hanger. D.D. 

Cbapiert in the Christian Life. By W. M. Sinolah:, 
PJ>. 

'Smtll Books on Great Subjects' Series. 
(James CUrke and Co, Is. 6d« eaoh«) 



religion of Jesus Christ in respect to the 
despairs and doubts of those who se? not the 
bright gleams of love and light above their 
heads. We commend to our readers the chsp- 
ters on ' The Illumination of Life,' ' A Good 
Conscience,' ' Glimpses of Peace,' and ' The 
True Meat.' 



BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE.* 

Jv The Makmg of MatthioB Mr. J. 8. 
Fletcher records some moods of an imagina- 
tive little Yorkshire lad who cherishes a fine 
idea of manly life and conduct, and is altogether 
a quaint and interesting little figure. The 
book is a dainty trifie of fine literary work- 
manship, but rather thin in the matter of 
incident. As a matter of fact, Matthias's 
adventures are imaginary ones, as when he 
goes out sword in hand, and a real sword at 
that, and slays thistles, calling them iriants. 
To him they were giants; to the reader they 
are, and can be only thistles. One turns 
chapter after chapter and longs for something 
solid and satisfactory to happen, but it never 
does. When Alice went into 'Wonderland' 
she saw things, and did things, and said 
things that were full of spirit and interest. 
Matthias's wonderland is, unfortunately, not 
so productive, and we cannot help a passing 
reflisction as to the utility of spending so much 
literary and artistic grace on the production of 
such slight fare. In one matter Mr. Fletcher 
does score ; he is back in his beloved York- 
shire dales, and his simple direct interpreta- 
tion of Nature in all her moods there is, as 
usual, charming. PoMibly children may learn 
from his little hero to take a new interest in 
country fields and lanes, and in animal life. 

The opening chapters of Miss Cochran 
Patrick's story of Ifaude Chatterton lead the 
reader to forecast a tragic situation after the 
manner of that depicted by George Eliot in 
'The Mill on the Floss.' Soon, however, it 
becomes evident that Maude Chatterton, less 
scrupulous than Maggie Tiilliver, is about to 
follow up her treachery to her girl friend 
by accepting the hand as well as the heart of 
her stolen lover. The story of the disastrous 
married life that follows upon this in- 
auspicious betrothal is told to Uie bitter end, 
and the retribution heaped upon the head of 
the misguided heroine is abundantly distress- 
ing. Th^alse lover develops into a gambler and 
a drunkard, and even the child that promised 
to be the one bright spot in this gloomy 
picture becomes a source of sorrow by its 



• The MakiDg of Matthias. By J. S. Fletcher, 
ninstrated by Ijaoy Kemp Welob. (John Lane. 6«i.) 

Maude Chatt«rton. By C. IL Cochran Patrick. 
(J. 8. Virtne and Co., Ltd. !(s. 6d.) 

A Lady of Wales. By Uer. Vincent J. Leatherdala, 
M.A. (Horace Cox 68.) 

The Oardea of Delight. Fairy Tales by Netta 
Sjrett. Illustrated. (Hunt and Blackett, Ltd. 6e.) 

Lnllaby Land. Songs of Childhood. By Eugene 
Field. Selected by Kenneth Orahame. (John Lane. 
6s0 

Songj for the Children, with Pictnraa for them in 
Black and White. Bj Bianey Heath. (Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. 68.) 

Cherriwink : a Fairy Story. By Kachel Penn. (John 
Maoqueen. fs.) 

Jumbles. By Leiris Baumer. niastrated. (C.Arthor 
Fenrson, Ltd. vs. 6d.) 

The Dear Old Nnrsery Songs. (Fredk. Warns and 
Co. 28. 6d.) 

In Stranffe Quarters. A Story of Constantinople. 
By Edwin Uodder. (HodderandStongbton. 5^) 

Schoolboys Three. By W. P. KeUy. Illasirated. 
Now Edition. (Downey and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

The Baby Philosopher. ByButhBerridge. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 8s. 6d.) 

Brave Men and Brave Deeds. By M. B. Synge. 
niuatrated. 24. 6d. 

Partners. A School Story. By H. F. Oethen. ai.6d. 

Lady Maude's Help. By Emma Mtrshali. Is. 

Poor Mrs. l>iok. By A. C. Chambers. Is. 

A Helping Hand. Bj M. B. Synge. la. 6d. 
(T. Nelson and Sons.) 

Our Island Home. By O. H. F. Nye. Hlnstrated. 
(Bemrose and Sons, Ltd. Ss.6d.) 

Bea Jem : or. The Yoong Poacher, ^y Mrs, Arthur 
Bell. Illustrated. (Oeo, bell and Sons. Is.) 



untimely death. Compared with this author's 
earlier book, ' The Bomaaoe of Mary Sain/ 
the new tale is mach richer in incident, and 
is altogether better handled than its 
predecessor. At present, indeed, MiH 
Cochran Patrick appears to be rather in 
danger of oTerdoing it in the matter of inci- 
dent. The teaching of the tale is entire^ 
oommendable. and the toIuum is prettily 
bonnd and generally well turned out. 

After a perusal of BeT. Vincent J. Leather- 
dale's story of the Siege of Chester, entitled 
A Lady of Walee, the average reader will 
probably know a good deal more than he did 
before about the antiquities of Chester and 
the riews of the yarious religiont parties in 
the time of Charles I. Chester is a town rich 
in antiquarian, historical^ and arohitectaral 
interest, and the author of the tale under 
review has made it his care to set forth thess 
several attractions. This portion of his work 
is likely to prove of more ^penttral interest 
than the frequent discussions in whioh 
the exponents of the sects of the 
seventeenth century argue their con- 
flicting views. So much for the solid 
attractions of the work. Begarded as a mere 
story, it lacks the dramatio qoality and the 
exciting element so liberally infused into 
many tales of the times. Compared, for 
example, with Hiss Braddon*s recent story of 
the same period, or with that admirable tals 
entitled ' Amyas Egerton, Cavalier,' it is sadly 
deficient in enthralling interest and in fascin- 
ating force. As, however, the phase of religions 
life into the portrayal of which the author 
has put his strength is a comparatively 
unfamiliar one, there is no reason why his 
book should fail to attract a certain follow- 
ing. For narrative interest, though un- 
doubtedly the most popular feature of genecsl 
literature^ is not everything to every reader. 
The Garden of DeUght contains tcm originsl 
fairy stories by Miss Netta Syrett, illustrated 
by Miss Nellie Syrett. The storiee are delight- 
fully fresh and entertaining — a shade too 
advanced for the little ones, perh^[)s, bat 
effective, and having a moral which is applied 
most judiciously. 

LttUoby Land contain s aaelection of the best of 
the late Mr. Eugene Field's songs of childhood, 
daintily illastrated by Mr. Charles Bobinson. 
It makes a most attractire book of, rather 
than for, children ; but the nursery inhabit- 
ants will always relish the histories of ' littls 
Oh-Dear ' and ' The Sugar-Phun Tree.' 

Songe for the Children, illustrated by W. 
Sidney Heath, contains a selection of originsl 
verses for children, with illustrations after 
the style adopted by Mr. Walter Crane. 

In Cherrixoink, which is described as a 
fairy story, we get a handsome and sub- 
stantial story of over three hundred large 
pages, with numerous illustrations. The 
adventures of oertain fairy folk and their 
animal friends are described in it in a lively 
and entertaining way. The story is periispi 
too lomr and substantial for children; bat 
Miss Bachel Penn has contrived manv effeo- 
tive incidents to help it out, and for the rest 
we can only advise skipping. 

Mr. Lewis Baumer in Jumblee has given as 
a delightful book of nonsense verse, illustrated 
in the most laughable manner. The com- 
bination will make screaming fun for tbs 
little ones. 

Such nursery favourites as 'Old Molhsr 
Hubbard' and 'Little Bo-Peep/ told with 
numerous and excellent, if not altogether 
appropriate, illustrations by Miss Constsncs 
Haslewood, go to the making of The Dear M 
Nurtery Songs. 

Mr. Edwin Hodder's story In Strange 
Quarters, is a lively, exciting, and sab- 
stantial tale of adventure and pranks in Coo- 
stantinople undertaken by two yoong Bngliih 
lads who are there with ^eir ande. mtBm^f 
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Torriiifrtoii» who has an exasperating habit of 
iajing ' hang it' to everything. 

Mr. W. P. Kelly's Sdkoolboyi Thrte appeared 
gome considerable time ago. and is now before 
«• in a new edition. It is a sustained and 
serious effort— 'too mnch so boys will con- 
lider it, we expect — which deals with school- 
life and the pranks, escapades, and troubles 
thereof. 

Faith, whose actions and views on men and 
aftairs are dealt with in Miss Rnth Berridge's 
story of The Bal>y PhUoaopher, is, if not an 
understudy of ' Little Lord Fauntleroy ' him- 
self, a winsome and taking little maiden, 
whose kindness of heart is equalled by her 
quaint views and expression of them. Miss 
Berridge's story is a very lively and enter- 
taining one, and the clever illustrations by Mr. 
Lewis B*umer admirably fit the text. 

We have also received Brave Men and Brwe 
Deeds, a selection of stories from European 
history, by M. B. Synge ; PaHners, by H. F. 
Oethen, a story of school life; Lady Maude' $ 
Help, by Emma Marshall ; Poor Mrs, Dick, by 
A. C. Chambers ; A Helping Hand, by M. B. 
Synge ; Our Island Home, by G. H. F. Nye, 
a coociseand easy history for young readers ; 
and Bed Jem, by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 



CHRISTMAS ANNUALS, 
NUMBEBS AND EALENDABS. 



The deluge of Christmas literature which, 
apart from the books for the nursery and for 
boys and girls, heralds the approach of the 
'festive season,' is upon us. From a table 
littered high with 'annuals,' 'Christmas 
numbers.' diaries and kalendars we have 
been able to find space only to make passing 
mention of the following : — 

The Oentleman'e Annual (Chatto and Win- 
dos. Is.), an old friend, oomprises this year 
a story, the interest of which is sustained 
through nearly two hundred pages. It is 
entitled • The Secret of Wy vern Towers,' and 
is from the pen of Mr. T. W. Speight. 

Mr. E. P. Train's eleven-chaptered story, 
*k Professional Beauty,' 'The Ambushed 
Snemy,' by Ada Cambridge, 'A Case of 
Plagiarism/ by Adam B. Thomson, and ' The 
Child of the Children/ with some dainty 
illustrations, go to the making of Beeton'e 
ChrlttviiM Annual (Ward, Lock, and Co., 
Ltd. In.) 

Mr. Phil May, as usual, dominates Phil 
2l(Mfs lUvatraied Winter Annual (Neville 
Beeman, Ltd. Is.). His illustrations 
are characteristically full of point, and 
there is generally pith to the jokes 
they are illuminating. 'A Trifle/ by 

Mr. M. , ' Macintosh and the Motors/ by 

A. C, 'The Man that Died at Alma/ by 
Gilbert Parker, and 'The Power of Philip 
Wade,* by Tom Gallon, are among the best 
of the literary contributions in prose and 
▼erse. 

Blaeh and White (l8.) gives a strong 
number, with stories by Bobert Barr, Eden 
I^hillpotts, H. D. Lowry, Arabella Kenealy, 
And others, and two of the best plates that 
have so far reached us. Military subjeets 
luive inspired both, one being ' The Thin Bed 
Line,' from Mr. Bobert Qibbs' picture, the 
other 'Farewell/ by Mr. B. HiUingford. 

* The Millionaire of Homibrook Island,' by 
Guy Boothby, * Witness to the Marriage/ by 
W. E. Cule, 'The Last Voyage of Martin 
Vallance/ by J. Arthur Barry, with some 
additional fill-up matter of stories and 
•ketches, make up the Christmas number of 
Cfcombera's J(yamal (Is.). 

OhaJtterlox (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
^ Is.), has a bright and varied selection 
of good things for the little ones, and three 
presentation plates, one coloured. 

3^ Ian MacUvren Kalendar (Hodder and 
•tonghtoxL 28. 6d..)« and A V^ry BeaetyiiahU 



Kalendar for the Tear of Our Lord, 189S. de- 
signed to he used hy Lovers of Shahespewre, com- 
piled by Lonella C. Poole and Andrea Jonsson 
(S. Low and Co., Ltd. Is. net), have also 
come to hand. The last-named is a very 
tasteful and seaeooable production. 

The Queen (Is.), in addition to the usual 
features, gives a complete story, entitled 
* The Grindstone Mystery/ by Mr.Kobert Barr, 
and another by Miss May Crommelin called 
'Kinsah: A Daughter of Tangier'; an 
account of 'My First Christmas in Aus- 
tralia,' by Mr. Douglas Sladen, and two 
presentation plates. 

Pears* Annual (la.) is even in advance of 
the high standard set in previous issues. 
Numerous illustrations of a seasonable nature, 
many of them in colours, help out a complete 
novel by Mr. E. E. Francilloa, entitled 
' Mermaid's Money/ The celebrated pictures, 
'Bubbles' and 'Cherry Eipe/ form the 
presentation plates. 

The Western Weekly News (Id.) has a bulky 
special issue full of stories, poems, and illus- 
trations. 

The Lady's BeaJm (Is.) has a specially 
dainty cover. Marie Corelli, Sarah Grand, 
Edna Lyall, Sir Edwin Arnold, Frankfort 
Moore, Miss Braddon, the Bev. S. Baring- 
Gould, and other well-known writers are 
among the contributors. 

The Windsor (Is.) gives liberally both in 
quantity and quality. It contains complete 
stories of considerate length by such well- 
known writers as I. Zangwill, 'Ian Maolaren/ 
Guy Boothby, W. W. Jacobs, Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, William Westall, Ethel Turner, and 
others, in addition to a long instalment of 
Max Pemberton's new serial, ' Eronstadt '; an 
appropriate article on the orii;in and manu- 
facture of Christmas cards ; and a supplemen- 
tary novel of 176 pages by Mr. Grant Allen. 

Harper^s (Is.) is a Christmas number in 
title only. It is full of readable and inter- 
esting matter, but not of a kind that we 
expect to see in a ' Christmas ' number. A 
long article by Mr. Bichard Harding Davis 
on The Queen's Jubilee,' 'The Wooing of 
Malkatoon/ a long dramatic poem by Lew 
Wallace, Malkatoon being a very ' sunmiery ' 
looking young lady, and fiction by Owen 
Wister, Mary H. Cat her wood, and others form 
the chief features in the number. 

Interesting illustrated little sketches of 
well-known women writers by Mrs. Sarah A. 
Tooley have the place of honour in The Woman 
at Home (Is.), ' London Society in the Jubilee 
Year/ by Mrs. Humphry, and stories by Mr. F. 
Frankfort Moore, Mr. Bobert H. Sherard, 
'Itm Maclaren/ and Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
being other of the contents. 

The Boy's Own Paper and The Oirl's Own 
Paper (6d. each) come out with special num- 
bers full of seasonable stories, papers, and 
illustrations. 

A complete story by Hesba Stretton, en- 
titled 'The Soul of Honour,' illustrated by 
W. L. Daniel, and another, ' The Looms of 
Time/ by Mrs. Hugh Eraser, illustrated by 
Mr. Lancelot Speed, go to the making of the 
Christmas numbers of The Sunday Magazine 
and Good Words (6d. each) respectively. 



SEBIAL& 



The History of Mankind (Maomillan and Co., 
Ltd.). Part 22 of the serial issue ot Professor 
Batzel's instructive and interesting work 
continues to deal with the races of interior 
Africa. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co.'s batch includes: 
A revised edition of Sidney* s Book of the Horse, 
by Messrs. James Sinclair and W. C. A. Blen, 
M.A., which is to be completed in twenty-one 
sixpenny parts ; Cottage Gardening (Part 61), 
CoAselVs Qasetteer ef Great Britain and Ireland 
(Part 51) and Work, 



DECEMBER BEYIEWS. 



THE CONTEMPORAUT. 

Mb. Andbew Lanq has lost no iizne in 
replying to Mr. Grant Allen's big book on 
' The Evolution of the Idea of God.' In 
criticising it he carefully excepts Mr. Grant 
Allen's dealings with Ghnstianity, bat^ 
attacks his 'proof that in its origin the 
concept of a God is nothing more than 
that <^ a dead man, regarded as a still sur- 
viving ghost or spirit, with increased or 
supernatural powers and qualities.' Mr. 
Andrew Lang*s position as regards the 
origin of religion is simply this, that he 
does not believe the origm to be discover- 
able at all. We can only guess at 
it, as did Lucretius, Hume, Comte, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Dr. Tylor; 
historical demonstration he treats as 
impossible. We cannot follow Mr. Lang 
in his detailed criticism of Mr. Grant 
Allen's views regarding the priority of the 
custom of cremation to that of cornse- 
preserving, the worship of savages and of 
the ancient Egyptians, but the article is 
well worth study, for it bristles with 
learning on these and other subjects. Ladv 
Jeune's memoir of the late Duchess of Teck 
reveals a very lovable character — one who 

* never made an enemy, had a kind word 
for every one, and never said an ill-natured 
thing.' Sir Walter Besant, in ' The Farm and 
the City/ pronounces an almost extravagant 
eulogium on the Salvation Army's work 
and system. Of the officers he declares 
that they are all 'as poor as church 
rats,' the average wage being, say, 25s. a 
week, with no prospect of a rise ! This, Sir 
Walter believes, is a necessary condition of 
the great success the movement has at- 
tained to, and he compares it with the 
early history of the Franciscan order 
before corruption set in. There are, he 
says, 12,000 officers and 42,000 voluntary 
workers, the greater part filled through and 
through with the true spirit of the mission- 
ary. He pi*ophe8ie8 further success as long 
as tills poverty and self-denial continue, 
but * in course of time decay and corrup- 
tion will doubtless set in.' The jealousy 
and suspicion of the regular religious 
bodies is noted and an attempt made to 
explain it. Next after this article is one 
by Dr. Davison on 'The Spirit of Modem 
Methodism,' which is by way of repjj to 
one in the September number by Bev. R. 0. 
Nightingale, on ' The Methodist Saints and 
Martyrs.' Mr. Pennell answers the question, 

* Is Photography among the Fine Arts P' in 
the negative. These are a few out of an 
excellent table of contents. 

TEE FORTNIQHTLT, 

In * The Influence of Henry George in 
England,' by Mr. J. A. Hobson, we are told 
that * Henry George may be considered to 
have exercised a more directly formative 
and educative influence over English 
Badioalism of the last fifteen years than 
any other man.' We cannot help Baying : 
Then so mnch the worse for English Kadi« 
calism's chances in the immediate future, 
for the British nation is not fond of 
theories that involve confiscation or spolia- 
tion. ' The Monstrous Regiment of 
Women ' is a good title, and Miss (or Mrs.) 
Janet E. Hogarth begins well by fainting 
at lethal chambers as 'a tempting and 
immediate solution.' The Rajputs used to 
settle the difficulty by infanticide nntil a 
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benevolenb Christian power iiiterrened. 
We have never been Me to understand 
what the British Government substituted 
for that artificial and objectionable method, 
but Nature seems to have supplied one in 
the shape of famine and pestilence. Of 
course. Miss Hogarth refers to the British 
•regiment/ an innumerhbie host of wo- 
men ' blindly bent upon forcing its 
way into professions, many of them already 
so desperately overcrowded that they are 
utterly incapable of yielding anything 
approaching to a comfortable subsistence.' 
We are surprised to learn that the feeling 
among girls at the Universities is strongly 
against teaching as a profession. Half of 
them say * anything but that.' The inclina- 
tion is towards the public service, or journal- 
ism and literature. Miss Hogarth discusses 
women's prospects in these and other direc- 
tions, and though pessimistic on the whole, 
she gives a suggestion of some practical 
use in advocating a * Central Bureau for 
the Employment of Women,' sothat' posts 
may no longer go begging in Lancashire, 
whilst in London fifty women tumble over 
each other for the most trivial appoint- 
ment.' It would only be insulting the 
unhappy forty-nine to hint that some 
among them might find an opening for 
their talents in helping distressed house- 
holds to obtain some joy and comfort 
in life; but this can only be when the 
great * servant question' has been firmly 
grappled with. At present the women about 
whom Miss Hogarth is writing would 
sooner starve than accept the treatment of 
menials, and we have not the heart to 
blame them. Among the literary articles 
we may mention Mr. Archer's on * Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ' and Mr. Nowell Smith's 
on * The Poetry of William Morris ' as 
deserving attention. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table t 

Mcvrriage Customi in Many Landa. By Rev. 
H. K. Hutchinson, B.A. Only two writers 
have approached the subject from Mr. 
Hutchinson's popular standpoint, and as one 
of these. Lady Hamilton, wrote in 1822, and 
the other, £. J.Wood, in 1869, there is at 
once a reason at hand for a book which should 
present the results of more modem travel and 
research. Such a book is Mr. Hutchinson's, 
whioh aims, not at any scientific exposition 
of the origin of marriage customs^ but to rank 
the customs of different peoples alongside one 
another, leaving the reader to observe simi- 
larities, whioh indeed are obvious enough, 
particularly amongst Che various races of the 
Orient. The volume before us (351 pp.) is in 
every way worthy of the place that was wait- 
ing for it, the author having made use of a very 
large number of unimpeachable authorities, 
ana presented the results of his researches in 
a style eminently readable. Herein is a com- 
pendious record of the customs of the swart 
Hindu and the squat Esquimaux, cruel John 
Chinaman and the picturesque Arabian, con- 
taining moreover details concerning marriage 
by capture and by purchase, of the inhuman 
suttee, and of methods of courting varying 
from the coy and the servilely prostrate to 
the audacious and the nulitary. (Seeley and 
Co. 12s. 6d.) 

Tiyo 8oga. * He was a black man. He knew 
it, and, like Othello, never forgot that he was 
black, Despite his colour, there never lived a 
more polished gentleman.' So says Bev. 
H. T. Cousins, Ph.D., describing Soga, who 
was a Kafir missionary. Educated at Edin- 
burgh University, Soga on returning to South 



Africa became a power for good. The story 
is brightly told by Mr. Cousins, who imparts 
much information about the Dark Continent, 
and there are a number of good illustrations. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Modem Thoughts on L^fe and Conduct. A 
collection of extracts from leading authors 
and others on the 'perennial problems of life 
and character.' The cuttings are classified 
alphabetically in this manner : Domestic Ser- 
vants, Drink, Duty, Earnestness, and so 
forth. There is much in the volume to 
inspire readers. (Williams and Norgate. 6s.) 

Brief Sketches qf C.M.8. Workers. Though 
brief these sketches are full of facts and 
interesting anecdotes. The life-stories of 
twenty-five of the host-known pioneers and 
missionaries are related. (James Nisbet and 
Co.. Ltd. 38. 6d.) 

Philip Melandhon, Mr. David J. Deane 
here gives a popularly- written sketch of the 
theologian of the Reformation. It is designed 
for the general reader rather than the student, 
and is suitably illustrated. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Seven Tears in Sierra Leone, By Eev. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D. A remarkable missionary story 
concerning the work of William A. B. John- 
son, of the Church Missionary Society, who 
laboured in Begent's Town, Sierra Leone, 
from 1816 to 1823. (James Nisbet and Co., 
Ltd. 38. 6d.) 

The Kingdom of Manhood. A book for the 
rising generation, intended as a guide-post to 
richness of life and character. Mr. Horace 
Groser, the author, has a fascinating style, 
and is not preachy. The work is full of 
felicitous allusions and quotations, (Andrew 
Molrose. Ss. 6d.) 

Business Handwriting. Many of the speci- 
mens set as examples in this treatise are far 
from perfect,and some are positively amateur- 
ish. Despite these blemishes there is much 
that is worth reading, and numerous hints 
for the improvement of chirography are given, 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.) 

The Gold Fields of the Klondike, Mr. John 
W. Leonard has written a raoy guide-book 
and historical sketch of the Yukon regionf, 
whioh will interest intending fortune-seekers, 
and also the stay-at-home public. Many 
good illustrations and maps are given. (T. 
Fisher ITnwin. 28. 6d.) 

The Camibridge Bible for Schools and College*, 
The First Book of Maccabees; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Kev. W. Fair- 
weather, M.A.. and J. Sutherland Black, 
LL.D, The University Press has now very 
wisely begun to include the Apocrypha in the 
scope of this excellent series. It should not 
be forgotten that, although after ' a bitter 
controversy,' the British and Foreign Bible 
Society excluded the Apocryphal books from 
all Bibles which it circulated after 1827, they 
really stand as a portion of the Bible which is 
used by the Church of Enghmd.* And, what- 
ever may be the opinion as to the relative 
value of these books in comparison with the 
claims of the other sacred books, there can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt, that (in the 
words of the Introduction to this volume^, 
'Apart from any question as to their 
canonical worth, the books of the Apocrypha 
present us with a picture of the inner life of 
the Jewish nation during the period they 
cover, and in all the leading countries ef the 
world, such as is nowhere else obtainable.' 
Nor does the author of this marvellously able 
Introduction go too far in saving that, ' On 
any view Maccabees I. must beSallowed to rank 
as an ancient record of sterling and incal- 
culable worth.' This Introduction is a model 
of careful, thorough and interesting work, for 
which large numbers of students should be 
grateful. The Notes also are invaluable. We 
should add that the text adopted in this 
edition is that of the Bevised Version. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d,>, 



I The story of Edison and the Wond&n ^ 
Electricity, In this little volume Mr. Frank 
Mundell tells in simple and direct style the 
life story of ' the Wizard of the West,' tad 
incidentally, of course, such now famous 
inventions and discoveries — the telephone, 
the phonograph, the electric light, Ac— aa 
the subject necessarily brings into considera- 
tion. (Jarrold and Sons. 2s.) 



%• Publishers, when sending hook* for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the priett 



•^1* The Editor does not hold himself rejpjon- 
sible for the custody or return of unsolieiUd 
contrtbviions, even when stamps are sent. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOS. 

TEE IDS A OF GOD. 
SiB, — In reading your review of * The 
Evolution of the Idea of God,' I have been 
reminded of something that deserves to be 
placed on record. The late Professor W. 
Eobertson Smith was one whose attain- 
ments, and insight into the mind of pre- 
historic or savage man, there is no need to 
praise. The st<^ of his life shows him as a 
man of more than liberal mind — indeed, one 
regarded by the orthodox as a very heretic; 
his books, especially the ' Beligion of the 
Semites,' place him in the front rank of 
investigators in the history of religions; be 
is known, not only as a pioneer, but as the 
teacher of teachers in this special line. With 
him I was talking,' some years ago, on this very 
subiect, the evolution of the idea of God. It 
was during the time when he was writing the 
lectures afterwards published as the * BeUgion 
of the Semites,' and the manuscript lay 
before us. After some discussion he said: 
' I can trace the developement of religiooi 
thought among the Hebrews clearly enough, 
all except one thing. Where they got theit 
idea of ''one God^ from I cannot make oatr 
unless it was re«Jly some kind of revelation.' 

We hear now-a-days plenty of cheap 
scepticism and superior scorn, chiefly, I 
think, from those whose knowledge is 8ttp«^ 
ficial. Neither they, nor those whose know- 
ledge is deep and exact, need be ashamed to 
take a lesson from a thinker who rises high 
above them all.— Itours faithfully, 

W. H. D. EouBi. 

Eugby School, November 24. 



TRS * ACADEMY '—AirD IMMOETAUTT. 
Sir,— The proposal of your contemportry 
with regard to an Academy of Letters is call- 
ing forth a good deal of hostile criticism in 
some quarters. Surely this is needless. The 
proposal cannot do much harm. Some of onr 
authorities on matters literary may feel 
envious if their names are not found on the 
list of the forty (or even of the eighty, for it 
has been suggested that if the members were 
doubled the list would be fairly represents- 
tive). At the same time it cannot be e^ 
peoted to do much good to the cause of 

letters. i..*. ..^ 

Your contemporary has certainly nit upon 
a clever advertisement which is at the same 
time a fresh attraction for its readers. For s 
discussion as to the merits of the elect or 
literature, if ably carried on, has perennial 

There is one point that your correspOTideiit 
in the current issue of Thb Litbbabt Wobl© 
has overlooked. The staff of your contem- 
porary do not decide the list of the imm «>rtaw. 
It is true they drew up a suggested list, D» 
this will be modified by the votes of corrt 
spondents. ^^ 

The proposal to cro^n two voWmes emm 



VtttmUr S. IMt. 
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Tear will be productive of good. Writers who 
have any hope of gaining^ either the hundred 
or fifty guineas will exei% themselves to the 
otaioet. For what an inflaence npon the sales 
of the snocessf al books will the fact that they 
were ' crowned ' have ! — Yours faithf ally, 

H. P. W. 



TSOXAS BAINES, F.R.Q.S.—AmiST AND 
TRAVULLEB, 

Sir,— The late Thomas Baines left the 
Livingstone - Zambesi Expedition under a 
oload. Dr. Livingstone is said to have 
seqiiitted Baines of the charges laid against 
Mm, and to haTe acknowledged that he had 
been misled. 

Any particolars any kind reader may be 
able to snpply respecting the unfortunate 
fiircumstancee which clouded the life of poor 
Baines would be most thankfully received.-^ 
Tours, &c,, 

HXNBT J. Hl&LBNNl. 

Whitefriars-road, King's Lynn. 



HOLMES A2W KIPLINQ, 

Sir,— 'The following passage? may be of 
interest to some of your readers : — 

'It QUist be a very stupid dog that lets 
himself be run over by a fast driver in his 
gig; he can jump out of the wheel's way 
alter the tyre has already touch<>d him.* — 
'Elsie Yenner/ Chapter III. O. W. Holmes. 

'Even a dog» who is very far removed 
from a wild wolf, his ancestor, can be waked 
out of deep sleep by a cart-wheel touching 
hii flank, and can spring away unharmed 
before that wheel comes on/ 'The Second 
Jungle Book/ Story III. Budyard Kipling. — 
Tours obediently, 

F. B. BUSHTON. 

The Holmes, Betch worth, November 15. 



QUEBISa. 

[Ths Editor does not gtmranUe immediate 
ilterHon of qturies, and cannot onter into eorre' 
tponienee regarding their non-insertioiu I? it 
eorreepondmite pUaee write dearly ?] 

iuTHOB Wanted— 

Of the quotation : * Sow an act, reap a habit.' 
-B.B,J. 

Of 'Father's Letter*: 

'I was sitting in my stady/ &o. 
-T. B. Y. 



TiTLi Wantbd— 

Of Mies C. Fanshawe's poem parodied by 
Horace Haybew in his lioen on the letter H ; 
*ldw«lU in the Hearth, and I breathes in ths 
Hair,' &0.-T. B. Y. 

Of poems oontaining the following lines : 
(V) ' Qrow the dim splendours broadening np the 
•kies.' (Balwer-Lytton.) 

(2) *And scorn you for those ills themselves 

create.' (Ed. Yoong.) 

(3) 'What is ambition? 'Tis a glorious cheat.' 

(N. P. Willis.) 

(4) * And what is conscience but a fiend of 

atrif e ? ' (Tobias Smollett.) 

-ClMPBBLL. 



PoBLismiB Wahtw>— 
0! ' Devonshire Idylls.'— E. WioaiNS. 

RiciTATioN Wanted — 
'Nothing to wear.*— H. S. P. 
*The Post Boy.' By Clifford Harrison.— Third 



toxRBMoi Wantid— 

Bid Sir Edwin Arnold write a short poem, 
«Ui«r on death of the Duke of Clarence or Lord 
^nywn, which appeared in The Daily Telegraph 
K if^ papers) very soon after the event?— 



To ' A Japanese Lullaby ' beginning : 
' Sleep, little pilgrim, and fold your wings.' 
— W. B. 

To any information conoemiog band-beggars, 
whip-beggar, ban-beggar, or bane-beggar. I find 
the band-beggars attend at weddings in Ireland, 
bnt do not know why they attend or what they 
are.— W. C. 8. Brouqh. 

(1) To a reoently-pnblished article by Mr. 
M&haffy oontaininflr a comparison between Miss 
Jane Austen and Miss Marie (3orelli. (2) To Miss 
Marie Corelli's early writings on Shakespearian 
subjects.— H, B. 



ANSWERS. 

IWhen answering qu$riee, Jtindly give the date 
of query. All atiMwers are to bo deemed gra- 
tuitoue, Lottere addressed to queriets, care vf 
Editor, cannot be forwarded,"] 

Author Found— 

ToE. J. W.— The antfaor of ' An Italian Garden ' 
is Leigh Hunt.- B. C. W. 

Bbtbrsnor Found- 
To C. J. Street.— Shelley's 'To a skylark,' 

verse 18.— E. A. P. 
To M.— Wordsworth's lines referring to Jacob's 

vision : 

' With nntired hnmility forbore, 
The ready service of the wings they wore,' 

are from the poem entitled * Humanity ' (written 

in 1829).— H. M. C. 

Madam.— To G. S.— The word * esquire ' means, 
when extended, a shield-bearer, nothing more, 
with no loctu standi nnder the feudal system. 
To speak of the village ' squire ' implies a laod- 
owner, such were originally Lords of Manors, so 
the squire's lady becomes * madam ' ; the larger 
manorial lords of other days have developed into 
baronets or some grade of nobility ; the lesser 
ones merged into farmers. In the middle ages 
any such landowner could claim knighthood, by 
his feudal tenuH, if his land was worth jS5 per 
annum !— A. Hall. Bather than revive madam 
(L. ntea dominay Fr. ma dame ; also known 
as ma'am and 'tnimi), why not revert to 
master (L. magistery O. Fr. maistre) and 
mietress (O. Fr. maistreaee) P Mieter (' a 
oormptton of master, due to the influenoe 
of miitrese, which is an older word ' — Skeat) 
and missis {? missus) are hopelessly vnlgar, 
and so they appear to every one when thos 
written out in fnll. Domestic servants have done 
well to adopt the uncormoted forms when speak- 
ing of their employers. IMiss, by the way, is 
rather an odd and illogical formation, most pain- 
ful to the sensitive philologist ; it is, of oonrse, 
formed from mistress merely by lopping off the 
final syllable. The French and Germans are far 
better off with their madame—mademoiselle and 
Frau^Frdulein. The term miss has not always 
been yerj polite, either, as we learn from Evelyn's 
aUnsion ( Januarv 9, ie62, referred to by Skeat) 
to an actress ' being taken to be the Earle of 
Oxford's iftsfs (asatthistimetheybegan tooall 
the lewd women). We mnst, however, not be too 
partienlar abont past meanings, as, among many 
ottiers, the word queen teaches ns]. With regard 
to esquire, the sooner this ntterly ridiculons 
affix IS dropped the better.— H. O. 

To J. A. M. — The lines which form the motto 

on the title-page of *Loma Doone' are from 

Theocritus, Idyll viii. 53, and may be rendered 

thos: 

* Not for me the land of Pelops, not for me a 

purse of gold, 
Neitner is it my ambition swifter than the 

winds to be— 
. But beneath this rock to sing, and thee in my 

embrace enfold, 
While I watch my sheep together browsing 

tow'rd Sicilian sea.' 

— B. 
To E. L. H.— In Carlyle's Essays, Volume V. 
(Chapman and Hall). 

To Sblrnissa.— (1) Hay ward's is best as a 
literal translation. Taylor's aims at being as 
literal as possible in metre. Miss Swanwiok's is 
more flowimr. (2) R^ue des Deux Mondes^ Le 
Correspondant, 

To E. Phillips (continued).— Socin's Arabic 
Grammar with exercises (WiDiams and Norgate. 



78. 6d.) should have been mentioned as a good 
practical work. 

To W. B. — I recollect seeing ' John and Jane ' 
over fifty years ago. It seems to me it was in a 
copy of the * Percy Anecdotes.' but I am by no 
means sure on the point. It was not styled 
'John and Jane,' but * John and Joan.' 



PUBLICATIONS OP THE WEEK. 



Vfetlaii. 

MoBx Tramps Abroad. By Mark Twain. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

Thb Scalltwao. By Grant Allin. Illns* 
trated. (Ward, Look, and Co. , Ltd. Is.) 

Gut Manuring. In Two' Vols. Waverley 
Navels. ' Temple Edition.' (J. M. Dent and Co. 
3s.) 

Love's Usubibs. By Louis Cbxswickk* 
(Henry J. Drane. 3s. 6d.) 

In Stranob Quartbrs. A Story of Con- 
stantinople. By Edwin Hoppbr. (Hodder and 
Stonghton. 5s.) 

InDOUBLB HaRNBSS. ByERNB8TA.NBWT0N* 

(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. Is.) 

Jots. By GBORaB Thornb. CJ. W. Arrowy 
smith. Is.) 

A Corner Wall Mtstbrt. By Bobert 
Jajcbs Lbbs. (J. W. Arrowsmitb. 6d.) 

Through Bosamund's Etbb. By Jbssib 
Armstrong. Illustrated. (Jarrold and Sons. 
3s. 6d.) 

Thb Medhurbts or Mindala s The Story 
of the Development of a Soul. By J. M. Water- 
house. (EUiot Stock. 68.) 

VocBS AcADBHioA. By C. Grant BoBERT80N» 
M.A. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Akono Thorns. By Noel Ainsltb. 
(Lawrence and BuUen, Ltd. 6s.) 

Wild Lite in Southern Seas. By Louis 
Beokb. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

On the Other Tack. A Story of the Sea. 
By Williak Charles Mbtcalfb. (Jarrold 
and Sons. d«. 6d.) 

Some Western Folk. By Mabel Quiller 
Couch. (Horace Marshall and Son. 3s. 6d.) 

A MsDiiCYAL Garland. By Madame James 
Darubstbter. Translated into English by 
Mat Toklinson. (Lawrence and Bullen, 
Ltd. 6s.) 

The Albany Depot. By William D. 
HowELLS. (Edinburgh : D. Douglas. Is.) 

Fboii England to the Back Blocks. By 
BoLAND Graeme. (Swan Sonnenchien and Co., 
Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

A Modern Merid ah. By Geraldine Kemp. 
(Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d.) 

Ybrisimilitudbs. ByBuDOLvDiRCKS. (The 
Unicom Press. 3a. 6d.) 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
* Copyright Edition.' (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Is.) 

On Kali's Shoulder. By John Atboough. 
(Devonport: A. H. Swiss. 6d.) 

Thb Dutch in thb Mbdwat. By Charles 
Macparlane. With a Foreword by S. B. 
Crockbtt. (James Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
Blofrmiiliy. HlsMry, «n« Travel. 

Mt Quest for God. By J. Trevor. {Labotut 
Prophet Ofiioe. 5s.) 

The Journals of Walter White. With 
a Preface bv his brother, William White. 
(Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 6a.) 

Bamblbs Bound Mt Lipb. An Anto- 
biograpby (1819-1896). By Newton Crosl and. 
(E. W.AUen. 7s. 6d.) 

Our English Minsters. By the Very Bev. 
A. P. PuRBT-CusT, M.A. Illustrated. Second 
Series. (IsbisterandCo., Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

The CoNSTrruTiON and Administration of 
THE United Statbs of America. By Benjamin 
Harrison. (David Nutt. 28. 6d.) 

EVEBT-DAT LiFB IN TURKET. By MrS* 

W. M. Bambat. (Hodder and Stonghton. be,) 
Philosophy, Solenoe, And Edncatlon. 

Thb Enctclopedia of Social Bbform. 
Edited by William D. P. Buss, with the co- 
operation of many Specialists. (Fonk and 
WagnairsC^. 30s.) 

Dante*b Pilgrim's Progress. With Not«i 
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on the W«y. By Emelia. Russell Guenet^ 
Second Edition. (Elliot Stock. 78. 6i1.) 

London Univbrsitt Guide and Universttt 
coreespondence college calendar, 1897-8. 
(XTniversity Correspondence Collejre.) 

Our I3LAND Home. By G. H. F. Ntb. 
(Bemrote and Sont« Ltd. 3e. 6dj 

The Origin an3> Growth of Plato's Logic. 
with an Accoant of Plato't Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wincbntt 
LtJTOSLAWSCi. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 21b.) 

Qbsik Vaaes, Historical and Desobip- 
TIVE. By Susan Hoenrr. (Swan Sonnen- 
■ohein and Co., Ltd. 3s. Gd.) 

Thi Beginnings of English Christianity* 
with speoial Reference to the Coming of Sb 
Angnttine. By William Edward Collins 
H.A. OlethnenandCo. Ss. Cd.) 

The Odtbset of Homer. Translated by 
J. G. Cordert, C.I.S. (Methnen and Co. Ts. 6d.) 

The Secret of Hegel. Being the Hegelian 
System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter. 
By Jambs Hutchison STfRLiNo. New Edition, 
Kerised. (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 16b.) 

A Wel-^h Grammar for Schools. By E. 
Anwtl, M.A. Part I., Accidence. (Swan 
Sonnenschien and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 
Poetry and tlie Drama. 

Poems. By Robert Browning. With Intro- 
duction by Richard Garnett, LL.D., and 
illustrations by Btam Shaw. * The Endymion 
Series.' (George Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

Songs from Prudentius. By Ernest 
Gilliat Smith. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

The Lesbla of Catullus. Arranged and 
Translated by J. H. A. Tbbmenheerk. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 68.) 

ftellfflons. 

Truth and False Aims, and Other Sermons. 
By the late Key. E. Hbrbeb Evans, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. W. Justin Evans. (Hodder and 
Stonghton. 5s.) 

Is My Biblb True? Wbbbb Did we Get 
It? By Rev. Chas. Leach, D.D. (Morgan and 
Scott. 2s. 6d.) 

Work-a-Day Sermons. By Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. (James Bowden. 2s. 6d.) 

The Holy Bible. To which is Prefixed an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackail. Vol. m. 
—Kings to Esther. * Eversley Edition.' (Mao- 
millan and Co., Ltd. 5s.) 

B««k8 f»r Tamis People. 

The ilAKiNG of Matthias. By J. 8. 
Fletcher. Illustrated by Lucy Kemp Welch. 
(John Lane. 5s.) 

Cherriwink: a Fairy Story. By Rachel 
Penn. (John Maoqueen. 6s.) 

Lullaby Land. Songs of Childhood. By 
Eugene Field. Selected by Kenneth Gra- 
hams. (John Lane. 6i.) 

The Baby Philosopher. A Story. By 
Ruth Bbrridge. ( Jarrold and Sons. Ss. 6d.) 

Partners. A School Story. By H. F. 
Qbthen. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

Braye Men and Brave Deeds. By M. B. 
Syngb. Illustrated. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. 6d.) 

A Helping Hand. By M. B. Syngb. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. Is. 6d.) 

Poor Mrs. Dick. By A. [C, Chambers- 
(T. Nelson and Sons. Is.) 

Lady Maude's Help. By Emma^Marshall. 
(T. Nelson and Sons. Is.) 

Songs for the Children, with Pictures for 
them in Blaok and White. By Sidney Heath. 
(Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 6e.) 

Schoolboys Three. By W. P. Kbllyi 
Illustrated. New Edition. (Downey and Co.* 
Ltd. 8e.6d.) 

Thb Gbntlemanly Giant, and Other Deni* 
sens of the Never Never Forest. By BbaTA 
Francis. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

The Bbar*8 Kingdom. A Fairy Tale. By 
Eva C. Rogers. Ulnstrated by J. R. Sinclair. 
(Sunday-School Union. 28. 6d.) 

The Voyage of the * Ayengbr.' By Henry 

St. John. Illustrated. (Jarrold and Sons. 5s.) 

Under thb White Ensign : or, For Queen 

and Empire. By Arthur Lee Knight. lUns- 

tsated. (Jarrold and Sons. 5s J 



A Modern Puck. A Fairy Story for Chil- 
dren. By Agnes Gib £RNE. Illustrated. (Jarrold 
and ;'on8. 59.) 

mscellaneous. 

Rowing. Ky R. C. Lzhmann. With Con- 
tributions by Guy Nickallr, G. L. Datis, and 
others. ' Isthmian Library.' (A. D. Innes and 
Co. 58.) 

The Art Journal. Vol. for 1897. (J. S. 
Virtue and Co., Ltd. 2l8.) 

Fireside. Vol. for 1897. (Rome Wordt Pub- 
lishing Office. 78. 6d.) 

Selections from the British Satirists. 
With an Introductory Essay. By Cecil Head- 
lam. (F. E. Robinson. 6t.) 

Transatlantic Traits. Eis«ys by the Hon. 
Martin Ross. (Elliot Stock. 5s.) 

Modern Scibntific Whist : With Reason 
Why. By C. J. Mei.robb. (L. Upoott Gill. 6s.) 

A Dictionary OF Sea Tbrms. By A. Anstbd. 
(L. Upcott Gill. 7s. 6d.) 

Dealings with the Dead. Translated by 
Mrs. A. E. Whitehead. (George Redway. 
3«. 6d. net.) 

Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A. (James Bowden. 2s. 6d.) 

Football. By Arthur Budd, C. B. Fry, 
T. A. OooK, and B. F. Robinson. (Lawrence 
and Bullen, Ltd. Is.) 

Leisure Hours in Study. By James 
MACKINNON, Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Thb Ian Maclaren Year-Book. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

The Church Monthly. An Illustrated 
Magazine for Home Reading. Vol. 1897. {Church 
Monthly Office. 2s.) 

Shalow Land; or. Light From ihe Other 
Side. By E. d'Esp^rancb. (George Red- 
way.) 

Thb Hampstbad Annual, 1897. Edited by 
ErnbstRhyb. (Hampstead: Sydney C. May le. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

By Roadsidb and Riyrr. Gleanings From 
Nature's Friends. By H. Mead Briggs. (Elliot 
Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Maclaren Birthday Book. {Christian 
Commonvjealth Publishing Co., Ltd. 4s.) 

Royal Commission on thb Licensing 
Laws. Summary and Analysis of Evidence. Pre- 
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THE WHITER 
OF THIS LETTER 



I«. C^aaatton, 18, King 
Straat, Ovaanwioh, 
, 8.B. He ssyi : 



**l have been for years 
^ a martyr to a rmj bad 
form of hasdacke, whiok 
_ attacked me nearly every 
r day, sometimes quite prostmSiBg 
me. I was adTieail to give up 
drlaUng tea eDtirely, and take 
Coooa as a beverage. I dedded 
to try Dr. Tibbies* Yl-Ooooa, 
which I oommeuoed taking some 
two months ago, and I am glad 
to tsy thst since then I have beeu 
quite free from my dreed enemy, 
headaobe. I feel oonfident that 
this .result was brought by Dr. 
Tibbies' Vi-Oooos, for I had tried 
nomerons remedies without any 
soooesB. I and nothing i^oks me 
up so qnickly as a cap of Dr. 
Tibbies' YiJOooo^ after I have 
had a stiif day's work in schooL^^ 
I shaU be glad to testify ^^^ 
personally to anyone what a^^^ 
real boon your exoeUent ^M^ 
food beverage has proved^ 
lo me." ^ 
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is made upined. packets, and 9d. and l0.6d. 
tins. It can be obtained from all chemists. 
flTooers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbler 
Vi-Coooa, liimited, 60, 61, * 62, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 

The unioue vitalising and restorative 
powers of Dr. Tibbies' v i-Coooa are being 
recognised to an extent hitlierto unknown 
in the history of any preparation. Merit, 
and merit alone, is what is olaimed for Dr. 
Tibbie?* Vi-Coooa, and the proprietors are 
prepared to send to any reader who names 4 
this paper (a postcard will do) a dainty X 
saosple tin of Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Oocoa free X 
andpostpaid. } 
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MOBE TBAMFS ABBOAD/* 



Wb can imagine a period in the world's 
histoiywhen the spirit of humour will 
hare disappeared. Humour presupposes 
exaggeration, aad exaggeration is lying; 
ther^ore there shouM be no jokem in 
the millennitim, for lying wiH then be 
oat of fashion. At such a time, should 
a student of antiquities light upon Mr. 
Olemens's latest worli:, ai^ proceed to 
decipher it as a yeracious book of nine- 
teenth century travel, he will ezperknoe 
some queer moments. Passing over the 
dedication * to my young friend Harry 
Rogers,' who is admonished to ' form him- 
self a little more closely upon the model 
of the author,' he wDl light upon a refer- 
ence to 'The Pudd'nh^d Maxims,' as 
follows: 

These wisdoms are for the lairing of youth 
towards hi^h moral altitades. 'Die author 
did not cither them from practioe, but from 
observation. To bo good is noble ; but to shoir 
others how to be good is noble and no 
trouble. 

We can imagine our millennial anti- 
quarian turning eagerly to these wisdoms. 
We will cull a few : 

▲ man mfiy have no bad habits and have 
worse. 

When in doubt, tell the truth. 

It is more trouble to make a maxim than it 
is to do ri^ht. 

Noise provea nothinif. Often a hen who 
has merely laid an egg cackles as il ahe had 
laid an asteroid. 

Honesty is often the beat policy, but some- 
times the appearance of it is worth six of it. 

He was as shy as a newspaper is when 
referring to its own merits. 

Pity is for the livings envy ia for the dead. 

Eferything human is pathetic. The secret 
source of humour itself is not joy bnt sorrow. 
There is no humour in heaven. 

We will stop here, as the last maxim 
bears out our remark that there should 
be no humour in the millennium. We 
have taken the trouble to draw the 
reader's attention to these ' wisdoms ' — 
there is one at least to each pf the fifty- 

• l^r« TTBiBPt AbroB4« By lisrk Twain, (Cbatto 



three chapters — ^for in his haste he might 
chance to overlook them, as probably we 
should have done had we not been re- 
viewing the book, and a reviewar cannot 
afford to be a hasty reader. 

When our student of the future had 
done wondering at the strange moral 
philosophy of ihia age, he would begin on 
the travels, and his inability to appre- 
ciate humour would trouble him still 
more, for in the second paragraph we 
come upon this : 

Two members of my family elected to go 
with me, also a carbuncle. The dictionary 
says a carbuncle is a kind of jewel. Humour 
is out of place in a dictionary. 

It is not likely that in the milleuninm 
there wiE be any great amount of drink- 
ing and smoking, at least not to an 
excess, so that the good advice tendered 
by Mark Twain on the subject of temper- 
ance pledges will scarcely be read then 
with interest. But there is no reason why 
it should not be quoted for the benefit of 
weak and erring mortals of to-day. 

■ow f Core Bad Habits. 

The brightest passenger in the ship, and 
the most interesting and f elioitoos talker, was 
a yonng Canadian who was not able to left the 
whisky bottle alone. He was of a rich and 
powerf al family, and oonld have had a distin- 
guished career and abundance of effective 
help towards it if he could have conquered his 
appetite for drink ; but he could not do it, so 
his great equipment of talent was of no use to 
him. He had often taken the pledge to drink 
no more, and was a good sample of what that 
sort of unwisdom oan do for a man with any- 
thing short of an iron will. The system is 
wrong in two ways : it does not strike at the 
root of the trouble, for one thing, and to make 
a pledge of any kind is to declare war against 
nature ; for a pledge is a chain that is idways 
clanking and reminding the wearer of it that 
he is not a free man. 

I have said that the system does not strike 
at the root of the trouble, and I venture to 
repeat that. The root is not the drinking, but 
the deeire to drink. These are very different 
things. The one merely requires will — and a 
great deal of it, both as to bulk and staying 
capacity —the other merely requires watchful- 
ness, and for no long time. The desire, of 
course, precedes the act, and should have one's 
first attention. It can do but little good to 
refuse the act over and over again, always 
leaving the desire unmolested, unconquered ; 
the desire will continue to assert itself, and 
will be almost sure to win in the long run. 
When the desire intrudes, it should be at once 
banished out of the mind. One should be on 
the watch for it all the time— otherwise it 
will gettn. It must be taken in time and not 
allowed to get a lodgment. A desire con- 
stantly repulsed for a fortnight should die 
then. That should cure the driuking habit. 
The system of refusing the mere act of 
drinking, and leaving the deeire in full force, 
is unintelligent war tactics it seems to me. 

I used to take pledges, and soon violate 
them. My will was not strong, and I could 
not help it. And then, to be tied in any way 
naturally irks an otherwise free person and 
makes him chafe in his bonds and want to get 
his liberty. But when I finally ceased from 
taking definite pledges, and merely resolyed 
that I would kill an injurious desire, but leave 
myself free to resume the desire and the 
habit whenever I should choose to do to, I 
had no more trouble. In five days I drove 



out the deeire to smoke, and was not obUged 
to keep watch after that ; and I never ezpeiip 
enced any strong desire to smoke again. At 
the end of a year and a quarter of idleness J 
began to write a book, and presently found 
that the pen was strangely refnctant to go. I 
tried a smoke to s^ if that would help me on^ 
of the difficulty. It did. I smoked eight or ten 
cigars and as many pipes a day for five 
months ; finished the book, and did not smoke 
again until a year had gone by and another 
book had to be begun. 

I can quit any of my nineteen injurious 
habits at any time, and without discomfort or 
incouTenience. I think that the Dr. Tanners 
and those others who go forty days withont 
eating, do it by resolutely keeping out the 
desire to eat in the beginning ; and that 
after a few hours the daiire is disoooraged 
and comes no more. 

Up to this point we take it Mark hm 
been more or less serious — ^that is, as 
serious as he ever is — ^bnt he soon breaks 
out into his pecidiar drolleries: 

When I was a youth I used to take all 
kinds of pledges, and do my best to keep 
them I bnt I never could, because I didn^ 
strike at the root of the habit— the deeire t 
1 gmierally broke down within the month* 
Once I tried limiting a habit. That worked 
tolerably well for a while. I pledged myself 
to smoke but one cigar a day. I kept the 
cigar waiting till bisd-time, then I had a 
luxurious time with it. Bnt desire pers^ 
euted me erery day and all day long; so, 
within the week I found myself hunting for, 
larger cigars than I had been used to smoke; 
then larger ones still, and still larger ones. 
Within the fortnight I was getting <ngars 
made for me— on a yet larger pattern. 'Afif 
still grew and grew in size. Within the 
month my cigar had grown to such proper* 
tions that I could have used it as a omtoh. It 
now seemed to me that a one-cigar limit was 
no real protection to a person, so I knocked 
my pledge on the head and resumed my 
liberty. 

The reader who is looking for passams 
to arouse his laughter will have to plod 
through much sand before he comes 
across an oasis, but when he gets to it 
the contrast will enhance the plea- 
sure. This is Mark's well-known 
trick. You ride along through ari4 
wastes of descriptive and stotistical 
matter, which you cannot properly iq>- 
praise the worth of, as you never feel 
safe with Mark, and then suddenly, just 
as you think that you are getting on to 
fairly secure ground and that he has 
abandoned buffoonery for ever, he lets 
you down — down — down — and yon fed 
you can never trust him again. This is 
why maiden aunts and other serious 
people get disgusted with him. We 
rec»bll a day in our youth when wi^ 
recommended ' The New Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress ' to a middle-aged widow lady who 
asked for an ' improving ' book. She hsd 
probably nevor read anything humorous 
in her life before. After a little 
while that lady brouc^ht the book back 
to us and said she aid not understand 
it. She had hoped it was a modem 
version of John Bunyan's sacred work, 
and thought it was an act of irreverence 
to use the title for a common book of 
travel It never occurred to her that the 
book wa^aji^li'^hter-raiser, and we liav^ 
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found others who had the same inability 
to appreciate Mark Twain. For their 
benefit we wonld say here that there are 
large chunks of More Tramps Abroad 
that could be read at a Sunday-school 
gathering or a mothers' meeting without 
a suspicion being raised as to their being 
humorous. Not so, however, all. Occa- 
sionally Mark discloses himself as the 
same old irreverent joker who gave us 
the famous story about the prophet 
Elijah and the priests of Baal. 

We had marked down a great many 
passages for quotation, but the trouble is 
to find space. Besides, it would be hardly 
fair to pick out all the plums. There is, 
for instance, the good old Hindu gentle- 
man's reply to the missionary about 
Samson and the gates, of which we can 
give only the conclusion : 

Sampson and the Gates. 

I think yoa mast concede two things : first, 
that in carrying the gates of the city upon 
his sboolders, Sanuion did not establish the 
superiority of his gods over ours ; secondly, 
that his feat is not supported by any but 
verbal evidence, while Hanuman's is not only 
supported by verbal evidence, but this 
evidence is confirmed, established, proven, by 
visible and tangible evidence which is the 
strongest of all testimony. We have the 
sandstone ridge— and whUe it remains we 
cannot doubt, and shall not. Have you the 
gates? 

Then there is the rather long-vrinded 
but not iminteresting story of how Cecil 
Bhodes made his first 'hundred 
thousand.' First we have a yam about a 
shark which a * sundowner ' did not catch, 
but got a loafer to catch for him with 
his line, as his own luck was bad. Then 
in the shark's inside is found a scrap of 
The Times of the year 1870, telling that 
war had broken out between France and 
Germany. Cecil Rhodes was the * sun- 
downer,' and he used the scrap to buy up 
the wool crop in advance of the news by 
mail — the shark had brought it in ten 
days. The interview between young 
Bhodes and the banker whom he got to 
put the deal through is very racy, and 
mil be in demand for penny readings 
if we mistake not. 

Perhaps our readers are not ac- 
customed to Mark as a philologist. The 
orator referred to below was a Mr. 
'William Little, then M^yor of Ballarat : 

BaU«r«t EnsUsk. 

As in the German Empire all cultivated 
.people claim to speak Hanoverian German, so 
In Australasia all cultivated people claim to 
speak Ballarat English. Even in England 
this cult has made considerable progress, and 
now that it is favoured by the two great 
Universities, the time is not far away when 
.Ballarat English will come into general use 
among the educated classes of Great Britain 
at large. Its great merit is, that it is shorter 
than ordinaiy English — ^that is, it is more 
•eompressed. At first jou have some difficulty 
in understanding it when it is spoken as 
rapidly as the orator whom I have quoted 
speaks it. An illustration will show what I 
mean. When he called and 1 handed him a 
ehair. he bowed and said i 



Presently, when we were lighting our 
cigars, he held a match to mine, and I said : 

' Thank you ; ' and he said : 

•Km.' 

Then I saw. ' Q Ms the end of the phrase 
'I thank yon'; 'Km' is the end of the 
phrase ' You are welcome.' Mr. Little puts 
no emphasis upon either of them, but delivers 
them so reduced that they hardly have a 
sound. All Ballarat English is like that, and 
the effect is very soft and pleasant ; it takes 
all the hardness and harshness out of our 
tongue, and gives to it a delicate whispery 
and vanishing cadence which charms the ear 
like the faint rustling of the forest leaves. 

The long story of the trouble vnth the 
New Zealand professor will not bear con- 
densation, norwillthatabout Commander 
Yanderbilt and his visitor. As to the 
chapters dealing with India thev almost 
defy the plum-rtealer. But we will try the 
reader with a few short paragraphs. 

Only •ne India. 

There is only one India I It is the only 
country that has a monopoly of grand and 
imposing specialities. When another country 
has a remarkable thing, it cannot have it aU 
to itself — some other country has a duplicate. 
But India — ^that is different. Its marvels are 
its own; the patents cannot be infringed; 
imitations are not possible. And think of the 
size of them, the majesty of them, the weird 
and outlandish character of most of them 1 

There is the Plague, the Black Death: 
India invented it ; India is the cradle of that 
mighty birth. 

The Car of Juggernaut was India's Inven- 
tion. 

So was the Butte*; and within the time of 
men still living, eight hundred widows 
willingly and in fact rejoicingly burned them- 
selves to death on the bodies of their dead 
husbands in a single year. Eight hundred 
would do it this year if the British Govern- 
ment would let them. 

Famine is India's speciality. Elsewhere 
famines are small, inconsequential incidents 
—in India they are devastating cataclysms ; 
in the one case they annihilate hundreds, in 
the other, millions. 

India has two million gods, and worships 
them alL In religion all other countries are 
paupers, India is the only millionaire. 

With her, everything is on a g^ant scale- 
even her poverty ; no other country can show 
anything to compare with it. And she has 
been used to wealth on so vast a scale that 
she had to shorten to single words the ex- 
pressions describing great sums. She 
describes one hundrad thousand with one 
word— a la2:\. 

We find we have omitted to pass 
any judgment on More Tramps Abroad, 
and a reviewer in these days is supposed 
always to ban or bless a book Well, to 
be quite frank, much of it at a time is 
hardish reading. We found we laughed 
three times in the first half, but were 
too interested, for personal reasons, in 
the second to keep count. We should 
advise taking the book by instalments — 
cut and come again. As to criticising 
Mark's ' facts ' we decline to attempt the 
impossible. He made them : let him do 
the criticism himself. His style, too, is 
unique, and his imitators can always be 
detected. We thank him heartily for 
this book ; if not better than the best he 
has given us in the past, it is doubtless 
as good as Mark's average* and better 



than we deserve. By the last remark W6 
allude to the feeble way in whidi 
humourists are encouraged. No one has 
vet suggested that a peerage or even a 
knighthood should be conferred on a 
mere humourist. Tet think how well he 
deserves of mankind who can help people 
to laugh and thereby forget, for a brief 
space, themsalves and their petty cares. 
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Thebi is no denying that John Oliver 
Hobbes's School for Sainia is an e»!eed- 
ingly able book, but she has become 
affected bj the prevailing cacoeihes «m- 
hendi. In other words, like Mr. Pinero and 
other estimable people, she is not satis- 
fied to produce simple, straightforward 
masterpieces, but is bent on out-Ib^en- 
ing Ibsen in some jperverse way. For 
the time being she is engaged, to speak 
more particukrly, in Disnualising. The 
result is an amazingly clever book, 
a little difficult to read. For sheer 
enjoyment it is not to be compared with 
the little stories she wrote for her pub- 
lisher's ' Pseudonym Series,' one has such 
trouble to remember what she is driving at; 
the book has philosop^ hung roundabont 
it like a mill-stone. Her lovers are more 
unreasonable than the lovers in 'The 
Princess and the Butterfly,' the pair who 
could have married before the play began 
without any let or hindrance, and did 
not get married when the play ended. 
John Oliver Hobbes's lovers do get 
married in spite of their priggish self- 
examinaidons, and the Philistine read^ 
will be quite glad to learn that the bride 
had a husband alive all the time. 

One of the most interesting features 
about the book to me — ^I am broad- 
minded in such matters — is one which 
will repel some readers. It is in the 
nature of a Roman Catholic tract 
All through it there are digs and sneers 
at the Anglican Church, and poetical 
little rhapsodisings on the restfulness 
and satisfyingness of the Church of Boms. 
Her weighing in the balance of the two 
Churches is not supported by history. 
If the Church of England is so inferior 
to the Church of Home, why on earth 
did it supplant it P The Protestantising 
of England was not a Boyal movement, 
but a national one. With the exception of 
the boy Edward VI., who died before he 
was old enough to know his own mind 
upon matters of dogma, England had 
no sincerely Protestant king before 
William HE., except James L, who was 
ridiculous in the eyes of his Southern 
subjects. Henry Vill. was not Pro- 
testant — ^he hated Protestants worse 
than insubordinate Boman Catholics; 
his idea was to be head of an English 
Catholic Church as Catholic as the 
Catholic Church of Eome. Mary was 
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in ardent Boman Catholic, Elizabeth 
loathed Protestants, except insofar as thej 
served her political ends. Charles I. and 
Charles 11. are both suspected of haying 
died Boman Catholics, and James 11. 
lost his crown for his adherence to the 
ancient religion. To the ecstatic the 
religion of the Church of Eome has 
always been more comforting than any 
other European religion, and some of 
the noblest pages in the history of the 
conversion of Uie heathen belong to it ; 
but the greatness of England dates from 
the breach with Some, and the greatness 
of Germany dates from the time when 
the centre of unity became the Lutheran 
Frossian King instead of the Boman 
Catholic Austrian Emperor. 

I must quit this digression, into which 
I have been tempted by the Tory marked 
propagandism which is a feature of the 
book. The School for 8aint$ is written 
lather in the sfyle of Disraeli's great 
novels ; Disraeli himself is a character in 
it, and thn words and actions with which 
he is invested are highly characteristic. 
He is handled with great clevemess. 

Mrs. Crmlffie't BltraelL 

He went to Disraeli and explained the 
newlj^oared aspect of affairs. Disraeli was 
in a silent mood. He offered neither comment 
Bor advice. He promised to write in a day 
or two. Ornoge received a note that same 
night. 

'There in a man' (it runs) ' who would do. 
A Peer : stupid : a thorooKh gentleman : oer- 
taialj courageous : comes rarely to the House 
of Ijords : is partial to Mary of Scots : loves 
water-colour drawinfl^s and refuses to take 
modern politics seriously. Nevertheless, he 
ii on the other side. Yon mifj^ht win him 
orer to us. His interest in Mary looks a 
promising hx^n. Lead him "by easy roads 
to Leicester." Speak of Zucchero and mean 
Peel. If you think it worth trying, I can 
promise you the berth. A lady controls it. 
She is omnipotent : has the Stuart complexion, 
»Dd you interest her.' 

Orange had no leaning toward little Queen 
Besses, and his spirit rebelled from the 
' interest' of any ' omnipotent lady.' He saw 
himself in fresh difficulties. Disraeli's kind- 
ness in the matter deserved no common re- 
sponse. To refuse the introduction which he 
W offered would look like iuci^ratitude or 
silliness. Tet, on the other hand» it was 
always a dangerous and UDpleasant thing to 
be laid under any obligation to a woman's 
good grace*. Disraeli's reference to the 
feminine influence in question contained a 
whole policy in brief. It waa impossible to 
doubt his meaning. Orange had even a very 
shrewd sutpicion of the * omnipotent lady's ' 
identity. She was rich, amiable, sufficiently 
joong, and a widow. She was ' ethereal,' as 
Bobert himself had once said of her, ' from 
the chin upwards.' She did not flirt, except 
in the presence of her two young children, 
but she sang passionate songs in a minor key, 
and talked the natural philosophy of love 
with great refinement. Portraits of her at 
this period show a pleasiD(]f oval face, and 
hair arranged in a chignon, terminating in 
two long fair curls to the waist. She signed 
lierself Pens^e JSf s Beires. Her motto was^ 
JiVMiiourriB deflammea (I feed on flame). She 
Had the rank and title of a Viscountess and 
her uncle was the Earl of Wight and Man. 
We hear, on the unimpeachable authority of 
^ Boberft opponents, that women considered 



him ' extremely handsome.' When men called 
him an adventurer, the fair ones showed 
'annoyance and, in some cases, genuine un* 
happiness.' He was a brilliant figure at a 
time when, if we may believe contemporary 
records and the memoirs of the f^reat, the 
social arena in London was crowded with 
remarkable personalities. If, therefore, he 
had excited interest in the love-lit mind of 
Lady Fitz Bewes, it was not astonishing, and 
we need not be so surprised, as he himself 
unquestionably was, at the pregnant item at 
the close of DdsraeU's letter. 

The book deals largelj with high 
politics, partly in England, where 
the hero, Orange, gets elected to 
Parliament (most unconvincingly : in 
real life he would certainly have lost 
tiiat election), and partly in Spain, 
where one is introduced to General 
Prim, who, like Disraeli, is Tery cleverly 
handled, and to some of the Carlist 
Councils. The hero is highly bom 
enough and mysterious enough to have 
been drawn by Disraeli himself. His 
real name was De Hauss^, one of the 
three most nobly-descended names in 
Europe, but his father having been a 
monk before he apostatised to marry, he 
thought it advisable to take the name 
of Orange, which belonged in a way to 
his mother, though it was apparently 
not her maiden name. When he is in- 
troduced to the reader he is living with 
an old godmother in a sort of St. 
Michael's Mount castle in Brittany, 
opposite the Yilla Miraflores. In some 
imexplained way he is so desperately 
poor that when he falls in love with the 
beautiful actress, Mme. Duboc, at the 
villa, he has to walk to Paris in order to 
follow her. And yet the same boy who 
had to sleep in the fields during his four- 
teen days' walk was able to buy costly 
early editions, which afterwards brought 
him in hundreds of pounds. 

But, perhaps, it is not fair to criti- 
cise in this way a book written in 
the extravagant Disraeliesque style. 
There is nothing really probable in 
the book from beginning to end. 
Mme. Duboc, the heroine's mother, a 
famous music-hall singer, has been 
secretly married to the Archduke of 
Alberia, the Archduke being repre- 
sented as a sovei*eign prince. Of course, 
if he had been a sovereign he would not 
have been an archduke, which is the 
title of the scions of the house of Austria. 
The Archduke makes his daughter marry 
his tool, Parflete, whom he faiows to be 
a weak and worthless scoimdreL Par- 
flete is immediately afterwards caught 
cheating at cards, and, although he is in 
France, and not in Alberia, he is 
deprived of his wife in the most 
arbitrary manner and driven away. 
Orange has been in love with the 
mother in a highflown way, and in the 
same highflown way surrenders to the 
beauty of the daughter. Her husband 
had got him the position of secretary and 
companion to Lord Eeckage, and his 
brotner Hercy Berenville, the sons of 



Lord Almouth. This he loses by be- 
coming a Boman Catholic, but Ladj 
Fitz i^wes, a name which is spelt in d^ 
fiance of heraldry in two words, who is 
very much in love with the young 
ascetic, gets her uncle. Lord Wight, to 
make him his secretary. He had ap- 
parently no duties to perform as secre- 
tary beyond living with Lord Wight 
wherever he happened to be at the time. 

There is most action in the book where 
the hero and the heroine are in Spain. 
She went there at the wish of her 
husband, the Archduke being a strong 
Carlist, and she lived in the house of the 
Countess des Escas, a rich and pious old 
lady who was one of the Carlist head 
centres. For two years past the Countess 
had been accumulating stores of arms 
and ammunition at her country house 
near Madrid, but a certain marquis, 
who had compromising letters upon his 
person, having been £lled in a street 
row, nothing remained but for the 
Countess to rush out and bum the villa, 
and she and the heroine determined to 
perish in the fire. From this she was 
rescued by Orange and a party of 
Carlists, an episode which leads to 
Orange being badly wounded and ar- 
rested. General Prim, however, feeling a 
kind of gentle contempt for Orange 
and guessing how little he really had to 
do with it, let him go. The other people 
who were concerned in the premature 
outbreak took refuge in the house of 
Zeuill, a rich Jew whose money-lending 
was so important to all parties that he 
was allowed to belong to none. Finally 
the hero and the heroine, Lord Wight 
and the niece to whose love Orange owed 
his appointment, got back to England, 
and when the news came (falsely as it 
proved later) that Parflete was dead, the 
hero married the heroine after she had 
paid another visit to a convent. There 
was really no reason why anybody should 
have done anything that they did do, 
except to afford material for a quantity 
of brilliant dialogue and moralising. 
The book is amazingly clever, as I have 
said, but there is not enough of the 
straightforward novel about it. 

Occasionally one gets glimpses of the 
bewitchingly frivolous John Oliver 
Hobbes of the ' Comedy of Errors ' and 
' Some Emotions and a Moral,' as, for 
instance, 

I.ord Keckase and ■!• Brother. 

'Well, he is now in London, and he it 
worrying me to death. Half of thi§^iaHetoj'M 
fault. Mj nervee are all quivering. He has 
■uddenlj, without a word of warning, gone in 
for Art. He paints portraits. Ton ne?er saw 
such tbings— blots, and smears, and a regular 
mess. They would make you sick. He calls 
them artistic. An artist's strength is to be a 
fier bourgeois — a Philistine like Yelasquec or 
Millais. But Hercy does nothing but blether 
about tones, and values, and the colours qf 
sounds. He says that Agnes has a pink voio*, 
and he has painted her Toioe. He has called 
it •* The PinJc Voice.'* Everything about it is 
pink— except her face, and that is violet. He 
says that he sees her that way. But if peoplt 
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fM Bnoh repellent nonsters— K>a^ht they to 

Eiint them ? That is not the worst, however. 
Q has taken up with such a queer set of 
friends. He goes everywhere now with an 
mnsavonry looking dog called Mandeville. 
HaiwiAvilie is by way of being a iddler. And 
]»e has a wife— Flamma MandeviUe — a dread- 
ful sort of woman, a foreigner. Hercy has 
painted her as ** The Purple SmileJ* It looks 
hke a Tartan plaid — with all the dyes running 
into each other. He is going to send it to the 
Academy. Papa is frantic with annoyance.' 

'I have never heard of the Mandevilles. 
But if they are really objectionable, Hercy 
will 90on get tired of them. So many 
HM^ aro d-egraded by their sympathies. They 
kave any amount of aspirations and would like 
to ^y, but they have not the courage to fly 
alone. So they prefer to ^rawl — in company. 
It is natural enouieh.' 

* But you should see the three together — 
Swinburne and sherry at eleven o'clock in the 
Bomiog, and no proper breakfast. Brahms 
mnd onions and beer and Bach at night. Ton 
know the kind of thing. I don't say that there 
it the least harm in their nonsense. But it is 
io bad for Hercy. Won't you come round with 
tte to his studio ? ' 

' Has he got a studio ? ' 
' ^ther. And he has broken papa's heart. 
' But he may have genuine talent.' 
Beckage shook his head. 

* Wait,' said he/ till you have seen *' The Pink 
Toice." 1 believe be is going mad. And if there 
If insanity ^even latent— in our family, I 
must know it. Agnes's people are beginning 
to look a little glum already. The Bishop is 
not a man to take any risk, I can tell Vou. Of 
course, I don't really believe that Hercy Is 
toad.' 

' I should think not He is brilliant Theee 
rajad changes of mood, the disordered views, 
and the irregular life are characteristic of 
every artist whose work is a self-conscious 
form of autobiography. A vision so consti- 
tuted that it is perpetually directed inward, 
•goistically, and never outward, sympatheti- 
•ally, tempts its possessor to produce— at 
•very sacrifice — a certain amount of variety 
in his own soul. Everything depends then on 
the quality of the soul. But have you no 
mercy on youth ? Hercy's heart is all right.' 
' W^ell, be that as it may, £ think he should 
defer his antics till I am married, and so on. 
Birery one hates artists in his family. Do 
come, and see him, and talk to him. He may 
listen to yon.' 
He paused a moment to look at his watch. 
< I have to att^'nd a Committee Meeting at 
six,' said he. ' We are goin? to jump on the 
Vatictn Council. . . . Ton know it's a 
real trouble to me tha*: you cannot see the 
Papacy as I do. I he: r on all sidei what a 
crisis this is. All the same I always dread an 
appeal to our Church. It is like a sickly per- 
son recovering. One cannot be morally sure 
that it can stand— yet. As a matter of fact, 
I don't think that religion ever has reached, 
or ever will get hold of, the English mind and 
imagiaation. No Englishman at any period 
has been able to paint either a Christ, or a 
Holy Family. He can work up a sacred 
picture for the galleries, and he can copy the 
early Italians, but there is nothing spon- 
taneous about his conoeptions of Divinity. 
We are not a religions nation. It isn't in us. 
It never was in us — we were never good 
OathoUos at our best. But' — he glanc^at 
Bobert with an air of apology — *■ I haven't 
asked you about your own affairs P ' 

John Oliver Hobbes has seen so mucli 
of our bigh political life lately that she 
has caught the fever of seriousness. And 
there were too many serious people in the 
world already, 

Douglas Sladev. 
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Bbtwben the values of the two collec- 
tions of poems which Dora Sigerson has 
so far given to publicity there is a great 
gulf fixed. Her first book contained 
very little of a kind to cheer lovers of 
poetry ; her second, which is now before 
us, holds between its covers a generous 
allowance of music and charm, marking 
with emphasis the author's journey from 
the starting-point of promise to tbe goal 
of delighting performance. Were it not 
for the fact that Dora Sigerson has been 
rather too kind to her poetical bantlings^ 
admitting to our presence several who 
are quite imable to boast a single attrac- 
tion, we should be able to point to an 
almost perfect volume of minor verse. 
Despite this liberality of private senti- 
ment, however. The Fairy Changeling 
gives many proofs of a talent which has 
for its helpers an easy command of 
metrical materials and a quick observ- 
ance of what details in a l^;end to choose 
for treatment. In the matter of 
vigorous and unbalting presentation (it 
is a real pleasure to notice that in Dora 
Sigerson's work there is not a trace of the 
feminine namby-pamby), the author of 
this interesting book hias no need to play 
second fiddle to any living rival of her 
own sex. Indeed, she can easily ^bold 
her own with masculine balladists. As 
we do not care to spoil any of the longer 
pieces by extracting a few verses to put 
forward as a sign of the singer's worth, 
we venture to quote the whole of 'A 
Bird from the West,' feeling convinced 
that a perusal of this graceful and 
pathetic poem will induce some of our 
readers to make themselves acquainted 
more fully with the contents of The Fairy 
Cha/ngeling, 

At the grey dawn, amongst the falling leaves* 
A little bird outside my window swung. 

High on a topmost branch he trilled his song. 
And 'Ireland! Ireland! Ireland!' ever 
iung. 

Take me, I cried, back to my island home ; 
Sweet bird, my soul shall ride between thy 
wings I 
For my lone spirit wide his pinions spread, 
And home and home and home he ever 
sings. 

We lingered over Ulster stem and wild. 

I called : * Arise 1 doth none remember me F * 
One turned in the darkness murmuring, 

* How loud upon the breakers sobs the sea ! ' 

We rested over Connaught— whispering said: 
' Awake, awake, and welcome 1 I am here.' 

One woke and shivered at the morning grey ; 
'The trees, I never heard them sigh so 
drear.' 



* The Fairj Cbaogelimr. and Other Poems. Bj Dom 
Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). (John Lane.^88. 6d. 
net.) 

BampoUi. Bj Oeorge MaoDomdd. (Longmans, 
Oreen, end <3o. 68.) 

The History of Bejnard the Fox. Tamed into 
English Verse by F. 8. Bills. (David Nate, 6s.) 

The Berth Breath. Bj A. £. (John Lane. Ss. 6d« 
net.) 

Poems. By Qeorge (^kson* (A. D. Innss and Co. 
4s.6d.Mt.) 



We flew low over Munster. Long I wept : 
'Tou used to love me, love me once again I' 

They spoke from out the shadows wondering i 
' xou'd think of tears, so bitter falls the 
rain.' 

Long over Leinster lingered we. ' Good-bje 
My best beloved* good-bve for evermore/ 

Sleepless they tossed and whispered to the 
dawn; 
* So sad a wind was never heard before.' 

Was it a dream I dreamt ? For yet then 
swings 

In the grey mom a bird upon the boogh, 
And ' Ireland ! Ireland ! Ireland ! ' ever sings. 

Oh ! fair the breaking day in Ireland now. 

We look forward with unugnal expec- 
tation to Dora Sigerson's third Tohune; 
and because we are deroted lovers of 
beautiful wares in metre, we Tenture to 
hope that she will be wise enough to 
hasten slowly. 

Those who have had the good fortune to 
come under thespeU of G^oi^MacDonald 
win hasten to make tihemselyes acquainted 
with the fare provided in BampolU, t 
book which contains attractions for 
-various tastes. For nearlj two hundred 
pages we are asked to examine a gieat 
manj examples of the author's skill in 
transferring poems £rom one langaage 
to another. After a careful survey of 
George MacDonald's labour in the field of 
translation, we are moved to record oar 
thanks and delight in return for a large 
number of the pieces noW given an EngM 
dress. We agree with the writer of this 
book when lie expresses an opinion to the 
effect that some of the poems in Luther's 
Song-book migbt as well have been 
omitted, but where so much is valuable 
and inspiriting it scarcely becomes us to 
grumble because of the presence of a 
little that is dulL Novalis, Schiller, 
Uhland, Heine, to name only four of the 
writers here rendered into our tongue, 
ore most ably treated by Dr. MacDonald, 
as anyone who happens to be acquainted 
with the originals will be quick to acknow- 
le^. Excellent as these translations 
are, it seems tous that JBompoUiis ehieflj 
precious because it contains a long pro(i 
of the author's own power over the lyre. 
Pull of faith, overflowing with a type of 
ecstasy which, is indeed rare in these 
days, rich in fancy and beauty, ' A Tear's 
Diary of an Old Soul' is such a gift 
from a poet to his public as we very 
seldom have the chance of accepting 
and enjoyinff. Here are three stan- 
zas from the section entitled ' Sep- 
tember.' 

Lord, loosen in me the hold of visible thingsi 
Help me to vralk by faith and not by sight; 
I would, through thickest veils andco?ering»# 
See into the chambers of the living light. 
Lord, in the land of things that swell and 

seem, 

Help me to walk by the other light snpwnM 
Which shows thy facts behind man's vagueiy 

hinting dream. 

I see a little child whose eager hands 
Search the thick stream that drains tM 

• DWzi^Sy^OOgie 
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Ibr possible thinffs hid in its current slow, 
litrbj. behind faim, a great palace stands 
hhvn kings might welcome nobles to their 

feet. 
loft soands, sweet scents, fair sights there 
r only go — 

jn»ere the child's father lives, but the child 
does not know. 

<)k, eager, hungry, busy-seeking child, 
BUe up, turn round, run in, run up the stair : 
Far in a chamber from rude noise exiled, 
Thj father sits, pondering how thoa doet 

fare. 
The mighty man will clasp thee to his breast ; 
Will kiss thee, stroke the tangles of thy hair. 
And lap thee warm in fold on fold of lovely 

rest. 

We wish Dr. MacDonald would make 
a separate book of this beautiful poem. 
No more lovely manual of devotion could 
possibly be put into the hands of think- 
ing and reverent men and women. It 
raJlj should be issued bj itself at a 
cheap price : not run the risk of being 
OTerfooked in a rather expensive book, 
ouinly dedicated to the art of the 
tnaaktor. 

The History of Beynard {he Fox, as set 
forth in English by Mr. P. S. Ellis, is so 
charming a book that we hope many 
parents will be lucky enough to fall in 
with it when they are selecting Christ- 
mas presents for their boys ajad girls. 
Unfortunately, too few are aware what a 
rich store of entertainment lies between 
these covers, though this is not altogether 
the fault of the reader with a taste for 
Bomething of mediaeval flavour, since his 
opportunities of getting possession of 
this book at a small cost have been 
strangely rare. In 1894, Mr. Ellis issued 
a metrical account of this old story. 
Further consideration, however, led him 
to beheve that he could improve this 
version, and he therefore set to work to 
make amends for having allowed undue 
prominence to the vein of burlesque at 
the expense of that quiet irony which is 
80 marked a f eatiire of the original. Mr. 
Ellis has succeeded to admiration. 
Wherever we have turned in this most 
satisfactory version of the famous story, 
we have had no difficulty in finding pas- 
sages bearing signs of the translator's 
abundant fitness for his task. We 
cordially hope that the three gentlemen 
who have done so much to make this 
dassic attractive — ^Mr. Ellis, Mr. Walter 
Crane, and Mr. Nutt — ^will be hand- 
somely rewarded for their efforts by 
fleeing their attempt appreciated to the 
full. 

It can scarcely be questioned that in 
coming closer to his human kindred, 
tolerant of their far from rarefied joys, 
forgiving them their lack of interest in 
mysticism, ' A. E. ' has taken a step in 
the right direction. In * Homeward Songs 
by the Way,* the author showed himself 
to be uplifted by none of the ambitions 
which are such important parts of the 
machinery of life ; on things spiritual the 
whole of his attention and wonder was 



set. But now he shakes hands with his 
brethren ; he descends from the clouds to 
the soil, and he arranges a partnership, 
so to speak, between his priest-like 
austerity and a frank delight in the loves 
and labours and joys of his fellow- 
creatures. Such a communion must be 
for his and for our good. He will speak 
in clearer tones, and beauty having its 
origin in trees and streams and blossoms 
willpassintohis poetical messages. In. The 
Earth Breath, * A. E. ' displays himself 
a much improved poet in so far as matters 
of technique are concerned; Indeed, 
blemishes are so few that it would be an 
tmgracious act to drag them into the 
notice of readers. Here follows a charm- 
ing piece of expression. It is en- 
titled 'Content.' Perhaps it was sug- 
gested by a well-known laiment written by 
Mr. William Watson: 

Who are exiles ? As for me 
Where beneath the diamond domo 
Liee the light on Mil or tree. 
There my palace is and home. 

Who are lonely lacking care t 
Here the winds are living, press 
Close on bosom, lips and hair — 
Well I know their soft caress. 

Sad or fain no more to live t 
I have pressed the lips of pain f 
With the kisses loTers give» 
Bansomed anoiant joys again. 

Captive P See what stars give light 
In the hidden heart of clay z 
At their radiance dark and bright 
Fades the dreamy king of day. 

Night and day no more eclipse 
Friendly eyes that on ns shine, 
Speech from old familiar lips 
Playmates of a youth divine. 

Brothers weary, come away } 
We will quench the heart's desirs 
Past the gateways of the day 
In the rapture of the fire. 

After searching with diligence the 
pages of Foems in the hope of being 
charmed not once, nor twice, but many 
times, we are obliged to confess to a 
feeling of disappointment now that our 
task is concluded. The truth is, Mr. 
(George Cookson raised our expectation 
to a nigh pitch by means of his opening 
piece, an address to a hiU whose verdure 
and beauty had often oonsoled him in 
times of affliction. Both in language and 
movement this piece is above the average, 
and if only its author had been consis- 
tently true'to the standard here set up 
at the entrance of his volume he woula 
have given us ample reasons for a para- 
graph of praise. However, we must be 
grateful for this one example of grace 
and freshness, and possess our souls in 
patience tiU the time when Mr. Cookson 
shall be again moved to write verses of 
a worUi equal to that resident in the 
poem we have been able to commend 
with so much heartiness. Mr. Cookson 
should leave the composition of sonnets 
severely abne. His talent lies in the 
direction of freer forms. 
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Wb do not believe that even the 
grumpiest of critics could find it in his 
heart to declare Ada Cambridge to be a 
producer of stale and profitless fiction, 
as not a few of the female writers now 
before the public most certainly are, with 
their tiresome re-dishings of one or two 
themes which weary us beyond descrip- 
tion. The author of At MidnighiiB not, 
it is true, always to be trusted to give ua 
her best, but, whatever her decline fron^ 
the summit of her standard, she neve|!, 
fails so for as to turn out really in* 
different work. Her faults are not very 
serious; her merits j^ntifuh To any 
one making a dose study of her pages 
the somewhat narrow range of tha 
vocabulary employed will quiddy engage 
attention; and he will sometimes find 
himself wishing for the absence of thosa 
touches of exaggeration which are so 
frequently indulged in by the writer 
imder review, though he will, we are. 
sure, with readiness overlook all 
blemishes in return for the several 
delightful novels signed by the writer 
of " A Little Minx." The contents of Ai 
Midnight are made up of six stories, the 
longest being the one from which the 
volume takes its title. This tale is of a 
sort to make a nervous reader half afraid 
to go upstairs to bed unless there be a 
companion to lend him or her moral sup-i 
port. It tells us very simply how Sir 
Walter Desailly, deserting the more de^ 
corous methods of his ancestors, all of 
whom had married in their own rank of 
life, chose for his bride the daughter of a 
bookseller ; how she was at lost accepted 
by his &mily ; and howthe familiar green- 
^ed monster ravaged his happiness. 
There are, as details of this sorrowful 
history, secret passo^, a mysterious 
panel, a well containing a corpse, and 
other appurtenances of horror. Ada 
Cambridge has done her dovetailing in 
a skilful manner. Not one of the re« 
maining five stories deserves to be 
skipped. Take it all in all, ^^ Midnight 
is a pleasa&t contribution to the fiction 
designed to hdp leisured ladies and 
gentlemen over the long evenings. 



• At Kidnigbt. Br Ada Cambridgs. CWard, Look 
and Co., Ltd. 8«6d.) 

Life's Wftj. By Sohnyler Skslton. (Bontiej aai 
SoD»6s.) 

Captain Mansana and ICothar*! Hands. Bj Bj2rn. 
stjeme Bjdraton. 8s. net. 

The Torrents of spring. By Iran TmgensT. Tnxuh 
latad by Constance Qarnett. 8a. net. 
(William Heinemann.) 

The Tbree Dlagraoes. Bj Justin MoCartliy. (CbattO 
andWindos. 8a. 6d.) 

A Dangbter of Strife. By Jane Helen F indlater. 
(Uethnen and Co. 6a.) 

Tbe Iron Cross. Bj Bobert Harboronab Sberard. 
(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. St. 6d.) 

The Two Cnptaint. Bj Clark Bos seU. (Sampson 
Low, Maraton and Co., Ltd. €a.) 

Chloe. Bj Darley Dale. (Bliss, Sands, and Co. 6s.) 

The White Shield. B/ Bertram Mitfora.— The 
Hispaniola Plate (1688-1S98). Bj John Bloundelle- 
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BT SOHXTTLEB SKELTON. 

Boarding-housa life in Berlin forms the 
background of a brightlj-written and 
attractive little story called Life*$ Way, 
The chief events and emotions of a cracial 
winter in the history of four lives are 
well indicated in a free and bold sketch 
that leaves much to the imagination, 
while at the same time it defines salient 
points with sufficient clearness. A hand- 
some and fascinating American girl finds 
herself table-neighbour to one of her 
oountrymen, who^e charm of manner is 
equal to her own. Under these favour- 
able circumstances meal-time becomes 
a very pleasant function, until eventually 
it seems good to the presiding ogre 
to break up the coalition, and 
then the American student devotes him- 
self to the effort to overcome the painful 
shyness of a young German prima 
donna, while the fair Columbian makes 
a set at a silent man on her left, and 
resolves to teach him to talk. That such 
philanthropic efforts should be miscon- 
strued by persons denied the advantage 
of an American bringing up is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It is the misfortune 
of the taciturn man and the retiring 
singer to take life very seriously, and the 
relentless author does not even permit 
them to console one another. Beneath 
the surface gaiety of the writing there 
runs a tragic vein, and for at least two of 
the party the season culminates in a 
costly renunciation for the sake of an 
ideal. The story is told with spirit 
and charm, and into the recital is intro- 
duced a good deal of artistic feeling and 
atmosphere. As a rule, the writing is 
direct and effective, though an occasional 
affectation of expression crops up to dis- 
tract the reader's attention from the 
matter in hand. The hero, for example, 
is said to have viewed the prospect from 
his balcony 'through the grey, Bmohe- 
likefeaihera of his cigar,' and once, imder 
embarrassing circumstances, the prima 
donna* 9 colour ' pinkened in her cheeks.' 



BT BJOBKSTJEBNB BJ0BKSO9. 

The first of the two stories contained 
in the seventh volume of Mr. William 
Heinemann's edition of the novels due 
to the genius of Bjdmstjeme Bjomson is 
likely to surprise those of the author's 
admirers who have become accustomed 
to his series of Norwegian idylls and 
dramas and tragedies, for in it the land- 
scape and the characters are, more or 
less, Italian. We make this reservation 
because to us it seems that the novelist 
has not altogether succeeded in moving 
from one nationality to another. To us. 
Captain Mansana, who is the chief per- 
sonage of the leading story in this book, 
appears to be a cross between an Italian 
and a Scandinavian. In other words, 
Bjomstjeme Bjomson has not succeeded 
in escaping sufficiently from his own 
temperament to set down on paper for us 



a convincing portrait of a whimsical and 
tempestuous child of the South. The 
man is not quicksilvery enough, if 
we may be allowed to make use 
of such an expression ; and tiiere 
is something lumbering in his 
passion. For the main facts of 
Captain Mansana's strange behaviour 
before and after his winning of the 
lovely girl whom he eveutually married, 
the novelist relied upon history, invent- 
ing nothing and, perhaps, with- 
drawing nothing. The tale is in- 
terestii^, even absorbing, despite the 
fact that we are continually being 
pulled up by passages in which the 
Italian hero appears to contradict his 
race. Although we have followed the 
fortimes of Captain Mansana with 
avidity, wondering at his pranks and 
follies, watching lum play the tutor to 
a certain scamp in a very rough fashion, 
and leaving him safe in the arms of the 
Princess l^aney, we are obliged to say 
that we prefer &e author when he does 
not ramble away from those scenes 
which inspired him to write 'Synnov^ 
Solbakken,' ' Ame,' * A Happy Boy/ and 
other volumes, as fragrant and simple as 
a primrose. There is some good reading 
in Moihei'B Hands, the story whi(£ 
stands second to Captain Mansaaia. 

BT IVUr TUBOENBY. 

The Torrents of Spring, a book which 
has already been translated into English 
by Mr. Edward Bichter, who published 
his version a little more than two years 
ago, is full enough of TurgeneVs incom- 
parable charm to make for him fast 
friends of many who read it carefully, 
lingering over its beauties and appraising 
its value. Surely literature so full of in- 
sight and so splendid in texture must 
gradually make its way into the hearts 
of those who at present, being as yet 
imenlightened, delight themsdves hj 
reading about duels of artifice between 
criminals and detectives, or how some 
shallow school-girl flies in the &Ge of 
comely behaviour, putting her sex to 
shame and bringing her mother's grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. Mean- 
while genius waits for proper recognition. 
Turgenev is just round the comer, ready 
for a wide and sympathetic welcome 
upon our shelves ; Bjdmstjeme Bjomson 
is also just round the comer. It is time 
we behaved better toward foreign visitors 
so remarkable for brilliant powers of 
brain, yielding something of our in- 
ordinate appetite for the flimsy and the 
superficial. The TorrenU of Spring can- 
not boast an elaborate plot. Wnat is put 
before us is the life of Sanin Dimitri 
Pavlovitch, its grey and its scarlet. At 
the opening of the story we see this man 
poking about amonff a lot of romantic 
keepsakes. Suddenty he puts his hand 
upon a memorial which causes him to 
start and remember certain passages in 
his career with extraordinary vividness 



Why was be so much moved? Turgene? 
sets himself to answer the question. 
Can any one who has spent his time ex- 
cellently in the company of this great 
writer doubt the beauty and the worth 
of the answer? There are two other 
stories in this volume, entitled respec- 
tively 'First Love' and 'Mumu.' It 
will be enough to say that we know of 
no more imwise action in a reader thaa 
his neglect of even the slightest piece of 
work signed by the pen of this Bussian 
master. 



BT JT7STIK ICCOABTHT. 

Viewed in the light of his appearances 
as a caterer for the fiction-lovi^ public, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy is neither as 
ubiquitous as the ghost in Hamlet, nor as 
some of the craftsmen who are his fellows 
and rivals in the art of spinning novels 
out of such materials as joy, grief, 
passion, and crime, to say nothij^ of 
other bases capable of supporting the 
fabrics of romance, or drama, or tragedy. 
He hurries slowly, and he takes pains. 
Indeed, we could welcome him more 
frequently with a good deal of plearare, 
while wishing that some of his contem- 
poraries, who are constantly popping up 
m the fashion of our old friend Jack-in- 
the Box, would be a little less persistent 
in calling our attention to the rapidity 
and ease of their production. Most of 
the members of the school which prides 
itself upon supplying us with up-to-date 
fiction are doubtless inclined to write 
Mr. Justin McCarthy down a fogey, so 
slightly is he in touch with them, so 
nuuiifestly are his affections bestowed 
upon a style of tale which has scarcely 
anything in common with the somewhat 
pretentious and overloaded method of 
writing now in vogue among the apes of 
Stevenson, Meredith, and Heniy James. 
The charge of being old-foshioned can be 
made against him without fear of contra- 
diction. But in his case, what does the 
accusation amount to ? In our opinion 
it means that the author of The Three 
Disgraces has been true to what is simple, 
wholesome, and mellow. There are six 
stories between the covers of this book, 
several of which contain sufficient reasons 
for pleasure. Mr. McCarthv apparently 
does not believe in keeping the good wine 
to the last. He makes a commencement 
by means of the story which provides his 
volume with a title, and, to our thinking, 
he starts with what is the most attrac- 
tive. Once more we have a banished 
Bussian prince. This does not sound 
encouraging, we admit, for literary busi- 
ness has l^en brisk in Bussian princes 
for several years past ; but the writer 
under notice has succeeded in giving a 
new turn to an old idea. Of the other 
tales we like best those that are quiet in 
theme. When Mr. McCarthy juggle 
with cut-throats and terrifying situations 
he wears too mild an expression. Whiw 
he deals in comedy he is an entertaiBer 
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of whom it is hard to tire; when he 
breaks out into bandits, we have no 
particular wish to linger in his companj. 



BT JAHB SLLSN TIKDLXTEB. 

As it is a pleasure to return thanks for 
benefits received, we hasten to acknow- 
ledge our debt of gratitude to Mrs. Find- 
later, being moved to record it with 
heartiness after a perusal of A Daughter 
of Strife. We began this novel with no 
slight degree of trepidation, because the 
title suggested to us one more tiresome 
recital of what a ' new woman ' did when 
she elected to tilt against the usual 
routine of her sex. It may be imagined, 
ther^ore, that we were relieved when we 
found that the author had placed her 
story back more than a centmy — ^in the 
days when the strenuous female was less 
in evidence than she is at the present 
time. A Daughter of Strife is not a peg 
upon which a grievance is hung ; on the 
contrary, it is a contenting piece of pure 
fiction* wrought in a conscientious 
^hion, and reflecting credit upon its 
writer. As a Christmas companion for 
adults this novel will not easily be 
beaten — at least, among those who do 
not set up a. very lofty standard. Here 
we have a good tale well told. "From its 
first page to its last the stoiy moves 
along without any wearying digressions, 
just enough s^ace being given to each 
episode to satisfy the laws of literary 
proportion. Anne Champion had a lover 
at the wars. While he set broken bones 
and patched up soldiers to the best of 
his ability, his sweetheart sat in her 
dowdy room in London and worked for 
her Uving by plaiting straw for hats. 
Unfortunatefy Sebastian Shepley sent 
her a message and a present by a friend 
of his. Seeing the beauty of the girl, 
this messenger began at once to sell 
his soul to the prince of evil. He lied 
With such an appearance of earnestness, 
and spun his web with so much craft 
and patience, that he finally ruined 
Anne, by whom he had a son. When 
Shepley discovered the wickedness of 
his acquaintance, he went near to driv- 
ing a sword through the traitor's heart, 
but at the last moment decided to leave 
vengeance to a higher hand. He 
married, and a daughter was bom to 
him. Of course Anne Champion's boy 
and Sebastian Shepley's girl meet in 
their ardent years, fall in love wiUi each 
other, and suffer from an imposing 
array of obstacles.^ We will not help 
ourselves to any more of Mrs. Findlater^ 
good things, but leave her to find, we hope, 
a satisfactory number of grateful readers. 



BT BOBEBT HABBOBOUaH SHERAJtD. 

From time immemorial it had been the 
bright custom of the Pughes to follow 
the banner of their country whithersoever 
it might be carried by the standard- 
bewer. Till tlie <tete of the bq.ttle of 



Vittoria, the pike had not been fashioned, 
the bullet moulded, capable of frighten- 
ing a Pughe into turning his back upon the 
peril of his fatherland. As the uncle of 
the hero of The Iron Cross was no coward, 
what on earth could have induced him to 
desert from Wellington's army when it 
was marching and fighting in Spain P 
No small inducement, we may be sure, 
led him to be false to himself and to the 
brave annals of his family. The fugitive 
showed a clean pair of heels to duty, 
levanted with treasure gained during the 
sack of a monastry, and betook himself to 
endure years of abasement and exile in 
Cabreton, an out-of-the-way village in 
Aquitaine, where, many years after his 
death, his nephew, Walter, went in search 
of plots for novels and quiet in which to 
shape the matcarial for the literary 
market. The agricultural depression 
from which so many landowners had 
suffered long and grievously had not 
spared the Pughes. Instead of coming 
into a lavish inheritance of guineas, 
Walter found himself a man of such 
narrow means that it became necessaiy 
for him after leaving Oxford to discover 
a calling likely to supply him with bread 
and cheese, little kiiowing how poor a 
means of keeping the wolf from the door 
is supplied bv the profession of novelist. 
Beachmg Cabreton, he not unnaturally 
began to exercise his mind upon the 
reason which made his Fncle Christopher 
blot the escutcheon of the Pughes. He 
had not long to wait before getting some 
information about his kinsman, and in 
the course of time he actually possessed 
the treasure for which his uncle had given 
honour as a price. We must not do Mr. 
Sherard a wrong by making too free 
with the twistings and turnings of his 
capital story, lest by revealing an unfair 
portion of his tale we deprive him of 
readers. Speaking for ourselves, we could 
not part from The Iron Cross till we had 
learnt the nature of the treasure and the 
application of it by its new possessor. 
We do not doubt that scores of other 
folk will prove no less inquisitive and 
contented than ourselves. 



BT CLARK BXTSSBLL. 

If ever there was a fine, undaunted, 
upstanding mariner. Captain Pope, as 
presented to us by Mr. Clark Eussell, 
was that man. At the time of our first 
acquaintance with him he was what we 
may term land-locked, for ships were 
few and owners curmudgeonly. But 
Pope had no mind to rest on shore, 
where guineas melted at an imcomf ort- 
able rate, and where a man eats his 
heart out while longing to be once more 
speeding down the Channel under a press 
of canvas. 80 Captain Pope, finding it 
impossible to get a ship by fair means, 
decided to risk his neck for the sake of 
fulfilling an ambition. Undeterred by 
the shadow of the gibbet, he committed 
a burglary, slew a coastguard^ and mado 



off to sea with a collection of rascals ripe 
and ready to ^ease the devil in each and 
every way. ^Before Captain Pope had 
worked his brig many hours he 
informed his crew of his real 
intentions; they were not traders, 
as he had told them at the 
time when he hired them; they were 
pirates, and their object was to make 
one or two good hauls, to share the 
spoil, disband, and scatter, each man to 
his fancy, over the face of the earth. 
It must be admitted that we have here 
as promising a commencement as the 
lovers of adventure could desire ; for 
what reader with a taste for vicarious 
buccaneering could want a more ex- 
hilarating set of perils than those likely 
to be encountered when Mr. Clark 
Bussell is in charge of piratical affairs ? 
It may perhaps sound ungrateful, but 
we really think the author of this breezy 
book has not taken full advantage of his 
opportunity. Still, taking it as a whole. 
The Two Captains is a tale to stir the 
blood, and we shall certainly not be im- 
prudent enough to discount the delight 
of our readers by letting them any 
furtherintothe windings of the plot. Here 
and there in the course of these chapters 
are to be found some exquisite descrip- 
tions of sailing ships and the effects of 
conflict between wind and water. It 
seems to us that Mr. Clark Bussell has 
never beaten several of these passages. 



BT DABLXT DALI. 

In CMoe we are introduced to a family 
of three sisters, who are thus described : 
'They were all very tall; Bertha was 
tall, Constance was taller, Augusta, the 
eldest, was the tallest ; she was six feet 
in her shoes. They were all sandy — 
Augusta was the sandiest ; they were all 
freckled^ Aurasta the most freckled. 
They were all very neat — Augusta was 
the neatest; they were all prudish-^ 
Augusta the greatest prude ; they were 
all very busy women — ^Augusta the 
busiest. Not a charming or inspiring 
family, certainly, and if this were the 
sum total of the Dane connection, we 
should be disposed speedily to dis- 
miss these unpleasant women from our 
imaginations. But suddenly another 
Miss Dane appears on the scene. How 
she came to be a Miss Dane at all is un- 
known to the laws of heredity, but a 
Miss Dane she is nevertheless. Chloe, 
that is the damsel's suggestive name, 
comes dancing in upon the solemn circle 
of her sisters — ^mischievous, sprightly, 
pretty, of course, and a notable per- 
former on the violin. She sets at defiance 
the laws of strict propriety, and Mrs. 
Grundy, in the person of Augusta, is 
outraged at every turn; nevertheless, 
Chloe survives it, and lives to make a 
stir in her little world. The plot is a 
good one, skilfully worked out. Chloe's 
father, old Sir John Dane, calls in the 
modioli pervipes of Vs^vl Pursley, the 
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brother of the celebrated Sir Peter 
Dursleji the noted London physician. 
At a critical moment in his illness 
Paul sends for his brother for a consulta- 
tion. The great doctor travels down 
from town, orders opium pills, and 
x^eceives his cheque. Now Sir Peter, 
who had been an attached husband, was 
on that day in depressed spirits, for 
he was celebrating the second anni- 
Tersarj of his wife's death, and in a 
moment of abstraction and absorption, 
he sets down scruples instead of grains 
in his prescription. Dorothy, Paul's 
sister, who compounds for her brother, 
miakes them up, and the result is what 
might be expected, viz., the death of the 
patient. Paul, who is responsible for 
the dispensing of the medicines, and 
knows that the aclmowledgment of such 
a blimder would ruin his famous brother's 
career, resolres to take all the blame 
npon himself and shield Sir Peter. He 
therefore loses the prescription, goes to 
ptison, and well-nigh wrecks his own life 
m his heroic effort. The likeness between 
himself and his brother leads to some 
curious complications. The book is 
shrewd, but there is a tendency to ex- 
B^erate certain individual characteristics. 
iV)r instance, 'Constance's great virtue 
was an exceedingly doubtful one; she 
was notod for an aggressive cheerfulness.' 
The cheerfulness of Ck)n8tance bores the 
reader as much as it bored her own 
family before he is done with her. At 
interr^ we get such a good phrase as 
this : ' Augusta rterdj lapodd into collo- 
quialisms ; the poor people were wont to 
say she Bj^ie like a Book. It would 
have been interesting to know to what 
book th^ referred, but they preferred to 
generalise.' 



We have received, in uniform bindings 
of a neat and tasteful design, new editions 
of Mr. Bertram Mitford's thrilling story 
of Zxdu warfare, The White Shield, and 
Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton's story of 
trealure hunting, The Hispcmiola Plate, 
both of which appeared early in the year 
1895. 
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To try and compress into a single volume 
the thousand years' history of a literature 
of incomparable richness and variety, and 
in such a way as to offer a sufficiently 
complete chronicle of its innumerable 
lesser lights, while doing full justice to its 
greater ones, is to attempt a feat in 
which an erven distant approximation to 
success might well afford matter for con- 
gratulation. Professor Dowden has done 
more than this. There are defects in his 
book, bnt our marvel is that, working 
under such conditions, they are so few. 
As he confesses in his preface, and as is 

*■ A. Historr of French Litenture. fij Edward 



easy to be seen by the reader, he has had in 
many departments of his theme to trust 
to second-hand judgments rather than to 
original research. And he is fortunate 
here, for no literature has been more 
diligently turned over and pro- 
nounced upon by critics of the first com- 
petence than the French. But the con- 
trast is striking between the restraint 
almost to jejuneness of our author in his 
quality as compiler of other men's 
critiques and his vivacity and verve when 
he lets himself go over a book which he 
knows and loves. 

In a work which is remarkable for its 
fulness of information and for its fre- 
quent brilliancy, the defects, where we 
find them, are in an occasional lack of 
proportion, and, as it seems to us, the 
failure sometimes to trace the proper 
sequence of the literary movement. Of 
the former point a conspicuous illustra- 
tion is the inadequate treatment of 
Babelais. Nothing is said, for instance, 
of his enormous services to the French 
language. That he practically recreated 
it, enriched its vocabulary by thousands 
of new words, helping to fix its forms, 
and making it an imrivalled instrument 
of argument, satire, and invective, were 
achievements of which we should have 
expected to hear something in a work of 
this kind. More than that, may not 
Eabelais be said to have created the 
whole French mental atmosphere of the 
last three centuries ? At a critical and 
formative period of European thought 
he struck in and ran the Ixench part of 
it into a mould of his own, within 
whose boundaries it has been run- 
ning ever since. Of all this we get 
no adequate mention here. Another 
point missed, we venture to think, is the 
mfluence, at different periods, of English 
literature and thought on the French. 
In the eighteenth century the encyclo- 
paedists eofc their original inspiration 
from Locke and the English deists, and 
the Eomanticism of the early decades of 
the nineteenth came from the same 
quarter. A distinguished French Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres occupied in our 
hearing a considerable portion of a lecture 
on this period* with a detailed analysis of 
the influence of Walter Scott on the 
leading exponents of the school. Hie 
theme, in a work for English readers, 
was at least worth a reference. 

As to omissions in detail, the fullest 
treatment of so boundless a theme would 
necessarily leave a thousand things un- 
said. Still we ai'e surprised to &d ia 
the sketch of Fontenelle no notice of his 
famous' gamut of the emotions ' theory, 
and of the proper dramatic use of it ; and 
that philosopher Cousin is dismissed with- 
out a word upon the work by which he is 
best known in England, namely, his 
lectures on Zant. 

Professor Dowden is, to our thinking, 
at his best in his treatment of the later 
period of French literature. Here he 
gees lu8 men with his own eyes, and 



so makes us see them. One could quote 
innumerable passages where the charac* 
teristics of a writer are hit off with au 
infinite grace as well as an absolute sure- 
ness of touch. It would, for instance, be 
impossible to put more completely into a 
line the very inmost flavour of a book than 
is done in this sentence concerning De 
Musset's first poems: 'The echoes of 
southern lands had the fideUty and 
strangeness of echoes tossed from Paris 
backwards.' 

What, too, could be better than thii 
description of Balzac : 

The higher world of aristocratic reflnement, 
the grace and natural delicacy of Tirgiiukl 
BOuls, in general eluded Balzac's obaerratioD. 
He found it hard to imagine a lady; still 
harder — though he tried and half succeeded 
— to conceive the mystery of a young girrs 
mind, in which the airs of morning are 
nimble and sweet. The gross bourgeois wodd, 
which he detested, and a world yet humbler 
was his special sphere. He studied its varioai 
elements in their environment ; a street, a 
house, a chamber is as much to him as a 
human being, tor it is part of the creature's 
shell, shaped to its uses, corresponding to its 
nature, limiting its action. He has ctesM s 
population of persons which numbers two 
thousand. Where Balzao does not fail, eaeh 
of these is a complete indiTidual; in the 
prominent figures a controlling passion is the 
centre of moral life^the greed of money, the 
desire for distinction, the lust for power, some 
instinct or mania of animal affection. The 
indiridual exists in a group ; power circulates 
from inanimate objects to the living actors of 
his tale ; the environment ia an accomplice ia 
the action ; power circulates from member to 
member of the group; finally, group and 
group enter into correspondence or conflict ; 
and still above the turmoil is heard the 
ground-swell of the tide of Pads. 

The sure and perfect handling are 
equally conspicuous in this sketch d 
Prosper M^runee: 

' He is a gentleman,' said Cousin, and the 
words might serve for MSrim^'s epitaph; a 
C^tleman not of nature's making, or God 
Almighty's kind, but constructed in faultleM 
bearing according to the rules. Such a ge&« 
tleman must betray no sensibility, most 
express no sentiment, must indulge no 
enthusiasm, must attach himself to no faith, 
must be superior to all human inflrmitieBa 
except the infirmity of a pose which ii im- 
pressive only by its correctness ; he may be 
cynical, if the cynicism is wholly free from 
emphasis; he may be ironical, if the irony if 
sufficiently disguised ; be may mjtt^tj his 
fellows, if he keeps the pleasure of mystifleS" 
tion for his private amusement. Should he 
happen to be an artist, he must appear to be 
only a dilettante. He must never incur 
ridicule, and yet his whole attitude may be 
ridiculoui. Such a gentleman was Prosper 
M^iim^e. 

And lovers of their Michelet will fed 
that on one side at least of his znaiii- 
fold natnre he is beautifully summed in 
the words, 'the greatest imagmatiTe 
restorer of the past, the greatest histori- 
cal interpreter of the soul of ancient 
France.' 

Altogether this is a book which both 
the student of French literature and the 
stranger to it will, in different ways, find 
eminently useful, and, in many parts of 
it, tboronghly enjoya^bl© aa wefl. 
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Edna Ly all's New Novel. 

HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrowdale, will be published in the 
columns of The Christian World, commencing in the issvs of January 6. In this 
story the author deals again with her favourite period^ the 17th century. It is a love 
story ^ and treats of the days of the English Revolution^ the Accession of William and Mary ^ 
and the Jacobite plots unth which the Queen had to contend while King William was away 
at the umr. The scene is chiefly laid in the neighbourhood of Keswick^ or in London. 
Among the real characters introduced are Archbishop Tillotson, George Fox, the Quaker^ 
and Lady Temple, so well known from the charming love-letters of Dorothy Osborne^ - 



JUST EEADY. 

On LONDON STONES. A Novel 
By CATHERINE MARCH (Carl Swerdna). 68. 

*(^ite above i}u average fiction fiowmg to profusely from the Preee ai 
preeent, .... Full of ^ective ineident and the charadere un- 
commonly vjtU portrayed* . . . Mies Mareh's style now and then 
reaalls the famou$ author of* David Copperfield," '—The Scotsman. 

'AvoelUconeeived and well-written eiory, 4md aphiwts the grand ohged 
of all story writing, ^whieh is ihat of holding the interedcff the reader 
to ike last.'^OtLAiSQOw Hsbaxd. 

*Tke interest of fhe reader is captured at the oufi^i and itioMf ifur9ase$ 
until the i^e.'**LBiOBtT«B Daily P€>8T. 



The THEOLOGY of an EVOLUTIONIST. 

(Companion Volume to 'The Evolution of ChriBtianity/ and 
' Cliristianity and Social Problems/ by the same Author.) 

By LYMAN ABBOTT, DD. 

Crown Sto^ dothj gilt top, 6t. 



The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE. A NoveL 
By LILY WATSON. 

With Lbttbb by thb 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Crown Sto, oloth, 5s. 



The FAIRY STEPMOTHER. 
By ESCA GRAY. 

Paper, gilt top. Is. 
'Most amtuing,' — Dukdbb Adyxbtisbb. 



A Story. 



UNKNOWN to HERSELF. A Novel. 
By LAURIE LANSFELDT. 

Crown Stow oloth, 66. 

* The various dramatic incidents are splendidly brought up* 

— DmiDBB Adyibtibbb* • 

* The whole story is capitaV^EAjfs Amqlian Daily Txktc. 



The Christian World' Christmas Number 

Now Ready, Contains FIVE COMPLETE STORIES by 

NORMAN GALE, 



SILAS K. HOCKING, 

' THE BEINQIKG IN OF ABEL BLIGHT.' 

JOHN ACKWORTH, 

•THAT BLESSED BABBT.' 

C. SILVESTER HORNE 

(Author ol 'A Modem Heretio')* 
«JE ANNIE MAPLESON'S SOUL.' 



JAMES CASSIDY. 



'GBANDFATHEB'S TBEE.' 



•THB SNOWBALLS.* 
And Coniribvtione by 

R. F. HORTON, 

•B. L. STEVENSON'S CHBISTMAS SSBMON.* 

MARY E. MANNERS 

(Author of ' The Bishop and the CktetpHlMv' ico.), 
▲ CH&ISTUAS QHOST' : Po«m. 
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MB. G. T. CONGEEVE'S 
WOftff ON 
I^ONSUMPTION, Ac., 
^ In which ara detailed 

The CavMa. Srmptoni. Pro«rre^, and SnooMafnl 
Trtatmant of thU Scourge of Endand.— With nearly 

Four Handrod Caaet of Care. Alto 

On COUGH, ASTHMA. BRONCHITIS,&c..&c. 

Tk^BookvnU U Mnt poat /r** for ONS SBILLllfa, by 

th§ Author, CoomU Lod^$, P$chham, London. 8.B, 



FllHACKEBAY HOTEL 
"^ (tkicpebavcb). 

FACUfti THE BBITI8E UUSiTm, 
aEEAT BCTSSELL 8TBEET, LOKDOK. 

Thia newlj-ereoted and oommodioas Hotel wUl, it la 
1)eheved. meet the requirementa of those who deaire 
an the eonvenienoee and adrantaffee of the larger 
mMem lioenfled hoteli at moderate oharree. 

PaaeoDger lift. Electiic light in all rooma. Bath- 
roomton ererj floor. 

flpadone Dining, Drawinpr, Writing. Beading and 
Bmoking Eoome. All Ploora Fireproof. Perfeot Sani. 
tation. Night Porter. 

JFuM Ton^ond TMhmonioIt po«t/r«« on ilpnlioafvm. 

TiLMKAPHio ADDAias: * Thackeraj, London.' 
Proprietor- J. TBUSLOVB. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
T\rOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

nTyrs^^f^ ^^^'V'f^^ Examination for MATRICULA- 
AJ ,«.J°-y*" Univeraity will commence on Mohdat. 
thelOthof Jaktjakt,1898.— In addition to the Ezamin! 
atfon at the UniTereity, Prorinoial Bxaminationa wUl 
be held at Maeon College, Birmvugham,; The Merchant 
Ventnrere' Technical College, Bristol; Dumfriea 
College (for Unijrerwty CoUega), Cardiff; TheTrainiog 
CoUege, New City-roal. Qltugow; The YorkehlrS 



that the statements made in several 
quarters as to the antobiographioal cha- 
racter of Sarah Grand's latest work are 
misleading. The only foandation for them 
18 the following allusion to 'The Beth 
Book' by the author in an interview in 
The Youna Woman: 'In the story itself 
there will be a good deal of my early experi- 
ence amongst the peasantry in Ireland.' 
Ail she has done is to use familiar scenes 
as a setting or background to her fiction; 
bat that is obviously not at all the same 
thing as using actual incidents in her own 
life. 



,J^ «^T by Mr. Bram Stoker, entitled 
Miss Betty, will initiate a new fiction series 
which Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., will 
commence in the New Tear under the 
general title of 'Latter -Day Novels.' 
Messrs. Joseph Hatton, W. L. Alden, and 
George Griffiths will be among the earlier 
contributors. 



^. 



niveraity of London, Barlingtnn-gardens. London, 
f.) for a Form of Entry not len than Av9 teeelf before 
the oommencement of th? Examination. 
^ ^ ^ F. V. DICKIN8, lf.B., B.8o., 
December 3rd. iaP7. ' Bsg^w. 



TO ONE POSSESSED OP BIGHEB. 



Hjxyxsd art thou of all thy kind, possessed 
Of gold which buys thee pleasure and 

soft ease ; 
The sounds that gratify, the sights that 
please. 
Ye9h that procures thee all this world holds 
best. 

But dost thou ever think how Death one 
day 
Shall make an end of all thy hollow joys. 
And take thee from the hoard of gilded 
toys 
Wherewith thou makest such a vain dis- 
play? 

Thy princely mansion no more thine shall 
be, 
Another habitation doth await 
Thy tenancy. It hath no treasure store 
And but one darkened chamber, chill and 
strait. 
Where worm and mole alone shall visit 
thee. 
There shalt thou dwell, to wander forth 
no more. 

Bbatbicb J. Pball. 



TABLE TALK. 



A NBW story entitled ' Hope the Hermit,' 
a romance of Borrowdale, by Miss Edna 
]Lyall, will run serially in The Christian 
World, beginning with the issue of Jan- 
uary 6. 

Mr. J. Marshall Mather, the author of 
'Lancashire Idylls,' has written twelve 
short stories of Lancashire factory life, 
which are to appear in The Young Man next 
year, commencing in January. 

We are *We tp say, on the best authority, 



A little book by Mr. Alec McMillan, 
entitled • Portentous Prophets and Prophet- 
esses,' will shortly be brought out by 
Messrs Digby, Long, and Oo. It deals 
with the theories, paradoxes, and preten- 
sions of a number of propounders of 
marvellous ideas, amongst them being 
Madame Blavataky, Mrs. Besant, Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett, Dr. Nordau, and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. It has a motto taken from St 
Matthew : ' There shall arise false prophets 
and they shall show great signs and 
wonders. . . and shall deoeife many.' 

That fearless periodical, The InvesUn'e 
Mevtew, which, in Mr. A. J. Wilson's hands, 
has been used as a scourge against financial 
sharks and even against governments that 
have tned tricky methods, is to be changed 
from a shilling monthly magazine into a 
sixpenny weekly paper, the first number to 
appear on January/. 

Another expected conversion is that of 
The New Review into a threepenny weekly, 
but a decent interval is to elapse, we hear, 
before its successor steps into the place of 
Mr. Henley's magazine. 

Among rare books recenUy sold at 
Sotheby's we notice Mr. Eudyard Kipline's 
•The City of Dreadful Night,' publisTbed in 
1891, and suppressed because the title was 
objected to by the owners of the copyright 
in James Thomson (B.V.)'s book with the 
same name. This suppressed work, issued 
at Is., fetched £3 12s. at auction. 

A book dealing with the history of the 
Gordon Highlanders is sure of a hearty 
welcome after the gallantry recently dis- 
played by that regiment at Dargai. It is 
written by Mr. James Milne, a well-known 
London journalist, no relation of the heroic 
piper of that name, although from the same 
county. His volume is about to appear 
through Mr. John Macqueen, under the 
title • The Gordon Highlanders : being the 
Story of these Bonnie Fighters,' accom- 
panied with numerous illustrations. 

Yet another addition to the many birth- 
day books already on the market is about 
to be made by Messrs. Marcus Ward and 
Co., who promise a • Gladstone Birthday 
Book.' It will consist of quotations for 
everyday of the year from the writings 
and speeches of the .distiniguished statM* 



man. The book will have an introduoUon 
by Mr. G. Bamett Smith, the historian. 

In a few days will appear the first 
number of a new quarterly called ScM 
George, being the journal of the Raskin 
Society of Birmingham. In addition to s 
photogravure portrait of John Ruskin after 
Professor Herkomers picture, itwilloon- 
tain reprints of three lectures reoentlr 
delivered before the Sooiety. These are 
entitled, ' The Ideal Woman of the Posts/ 
byDeanStubbe; 'The State as a Parent,' 
by Mrs. Bamett, of Toynbee Hall ; and 
* The Spirituality of the Universe,' by the 
Rev. R. 0. Pillingham. 

Early in the New Tear Messrs. Blaokis 
and Son will publish, under the title 'The 
Two Duchesses,' the family correspondence 
of, and relating to, Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, Elizabeth, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the Earl and Oountess of Bristol, 
Lord and Lady Byron, the Earl of Aber. 
deen. Sir Augustus Foster, and others, 
between the years 1777 and 1859. Theas 
letters, which Mr. Yere Foster has edited, 
contain pen portraits of Pitt* Barker 
Madame de Stael, Nelson, Bonaparte, 
Wellington, and other eminent 3on« 
temporaries. They also give glimpses of 
the great historic and political events of 
the end of last and the beginning of ths 
present century. 



Mr. Scott O'Oonnor gives some new 
anecdotes about Tennyson in The Oentur^ 
Magauine. One illustrates the old saying 
about a prophet and his own country : 

The shepherd at Farringford was a well- 
known figure in the old days. When h« 
grew old and past work, he was given a pen- 
sion by Lord Tennyson, and he retired to s 
little cottage on the estate. One day a nieoe 
of the poef s went to sit by him, and she read 
to him from a volume of Tennyson'^s poetry, 
When she had finished reading, he saidi 
"Well, miss, but that was fine. What a head- 
piece he must have on him, to be sure ! Ton'd 
never think it, now, to look at him.' 

*0h, yes, shepherd,' exclaimed the jonng 
lady. • Why, I think he has a beautiful, nobk 
face.' 

•Well, well, miis,' retorted the old msn, 
'that may be, but you'd never think i^ snj- 
way, to hear him talk ! ' 

The other shows the kind of meroenuy 
worship shown by strangers : 

A tourist, finding himself opposite tbs 
gateway, seized the opportunity it offered of 
carrying away a momento of his visit. Pall- 
ing oat of his pocket a large penknife, he pro- 
ceeded with some labour to cut out of the 
gate wall a fragment of stone. This vandal* 
ism accomplished, Tennyson's disboneel 
admirer hesitated for a moment ; then, lifting 
the latch, he passed in through the gate, a 
short way up the gravelled drive till heoame 
within sight of the house. Here he stopped, 
and gazing earnestly about him as thongh be 
would have every momentous detail firmly 
impressed on his memory, he stood bare- 
headed for some moments. Then be tuned 
and came solemnly and reverently awaj. 
'The man did not, of course, know,' asTfl my 
informant, ' that I was a witness to what be 
was doing. I was naturally very onriona to 
see what he was about, and watched him from 
the lane outside. I related the circnmatanee 
to Lord Tennyson the same afternoon at loneb, 
proceeding slowly with my narrative in (be 
order in which the events had oocnned. Hii 
indignation was great while I was MliaiP bin 
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ef bit admirer's destraotiTeoets, but I could 
Md he WM mollified toward the dose. " H'm ! " 
he flprowled, ** the fellow had lome eraee left 
in him.'" 



A writer who is badly troubled with 
megalo-mania writes ou * The Harmsworths 
and their Publications' in The Bookman. 
According to this writer there is only one 
king in journalism, and his name is Alfred 
Harms worth. He has several brothers who 
are his Tioeroys* and he wishes he had more 
brothers. He has ' unbounded belief in the 
capacities of young men, and therefore 
rarely engages anybody who is over twentpr- 
one.' Experience, it would seem from this, 
has little or no yalae under the Harmsworth 
regime. 



•A Ballad of Reading Jail, by C. 33/ 
msy be expected to see the light shortly. It 
will be the second oontribution that has 
appeared since the release of a well-known 
dramatist and man of letters whose convic- 
tion created such a sensation two years 
sgo. The first was a long letter in a daily 
paper dealing with the brutalities of prison 
oflfticials, and appeared a day or two after 
he had regained his freedom. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish 
Bezt week a book for boys, entitled ' Geordie 
the Black Prince/ by the Rev. J. M. Russell, 
author of ' The Flower Show of Fairleiffh 
Coort' and other children's books. The 
work has been illustrated by Miss Caroline 
Manning. 

Mr. John Hogg has in the press ' The 
Handbook of Solo Whist/ by Mr. A. S. 
Wilks. This will contain the new Standard* 
Code of Laws, and will absorb the previous 
work, * How to Pky Solo Whist/ 

Mr. Reynolds-Ball is bringing out a new 
guide ifi Cairo, entitled 'Cairo of To-Day,' 
which will be shortly published by Messrs. 
A and C. Black. It includes chapters on 
the Social Aspect of Cairo, Cairo as an 
Invalid Resort, The Nile as a Health 
Ee8ort,&o, 

'Tule Tide Tales ' is the title of a new 
Ghiistmas Annoul which Messrs. Lawrence 
Greening and Co. are about to issue. 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish 
immediately a new animal story, entitled 
' The Adventures of a Siberian Cub/ This 
work was originally published in Russian, 
and has been Englished for the pnbliahers 
^ Mr. Leon Golschmann, of the Russian 
Embassy in Paris. It will be illustrated 
iDy Miss Winifred Austen. 

M. Andr6 Lebon, whose * Modem France * 
it being added to the ' Story of the Nations' 
series by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, has had a 
distinguished political career in the French 
Senate. He tAao holds the post of Professor 
in the School of Political Science, Paris. 
His volume tells the story of France from 
1789 to 1895. 



for Women.' From our impression of 
*Nicoolina Niccolini/ we should not ex- 
pect to find it where it figures, among books 
' For the Girls,' and rubbing shoulders with 
* Miss Mouse and Her Boys,' by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and innocent and somewhat simple 
fairy stories. To allocate * The Tormentor ' 
and ' Animal Land Where There Are No 
People' to 'The New Baby/ 'If I 
Were God' to 'The M.P./ 'The Regen- 
eration of Miss Semaphore ' to ' The Doctor/ 
and Nordau's 'The Drones must Die' to 
the vicar, is a distinctly humorous feat. 
Presented by his curate the last would prove 
singularly effective. * Fortune's Footballs ' 
and *He Careth for You* for 'Poor Rela- 
tions/ and * Derelicts ' and * Detached ' for 
'Rich Widows,' are also happily inspired. 



Botanists will appreciate the translation 
by Dr. H. C. Porter of the excellent German 
botanical treatise by Drs. E. Strasburger, 
Fritz Noll, H. Schenck, and A. F. W. 
Schimper, entitled ' A Text - Book of 
Botany, which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
will publish. The work is intended for use 
in the higher forms of schools and for the 
universities. 



Mr. Arthur Pendenys perpetrates his 
>|iuiQal joke in the supplement to the 
nandsome ' Books of To-Day and the Books 
of To-Morrow ' Christmas list, just issued 
HJ Messrs. Richards. He offers 'The Clever 
Wpjaan of the Family ' the choice of ' The 
6«tb Sook/ andMrB.Humphi7'8 * Manners 



Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, have 
in preparation a work entitled * The Book 
of Glasgow Cathedral: A History and 
Description/ It will be edited by George 
Eyre-Todd, with special chapters written 
by eminent authorities, and will be illus- 
trated with views and drawings. 

Mr. John Cheetham, the Chairman of the 
Borough of Hyde public library, according 
to a report just issued, regards as an 'item 
of encouragement' the nict that the per- 
centage of fiction lent out is slightly below 
that of last year, while on the other hand 
the demand for books on literary and edu- 
cational subjects has been apparently 
greater. 

Sir Walter Besant, in the current Author^ 
sounds a note of warning — how many thou- 
sands has he not sounded in his time? — 
regarding new publishers. He says : 

Barabbas is among the new publiBhers as 
well as the old. Tet not every new publisher 
— any more than every old publisher— is a 
Barabbas. There are new publishers who, 
if they can, will fleece and rob every author 
who is so unfortunate as to go to them. This 
is not a surmise or a suspicion. It is a grave, 
serious fact: and it is the reason why the 
Society [of Authors] must be carried on> and 
why literary agents exist. 

With the author who gives his work over 
unreservedly to a publisher and trusts to 
his fairness and ' generosity,' Sir Walter 
has no patience. A paragraph attributing 
such behaviour to a novelist whose novels 
' sell by tens of thousands ' is thus com- 
mented on : 

Generosity P I really had thought that we 
had done with the degradation of the word 
' generosity.' Is the steward ' generous ' with 
his employer's money? Has this novelist 
no sense of self -respect at all ? He has now 
given his next work unreservedly to his 
publisher, and will be content with whatever 
the latter is good enough to give him. Well, 
he can do what he likes with his own. If he 
chooses— being the master — ^to beoome the 
servant: being the employer, to become the 
mnploydi being the owner of a great estate, 
to give it to ft stewurd: he can. At the 



same time, as I know the names of all the 
novelists whose works command a sale of 'tens 
of thousands/ and as I know, besides^how most) 
of them manage their own affairs, I venture 
to express my profound disbelief in the whole 
story. 

While ashore naar Snedich with some 
travelling companions a fortnight ago, Mr. 
Robert Barr was arrested and detained for 
twenty-six hours in a vile Turkish prison. 
Such an unpleasant experience is likely to 
mar the pleasure of any tour; but, as an 
author, Mr. Barr may find compensation 
in it. 



Mr. Alderman Henderson, proprietor 
and editor of The Belfast Newe Letter, was 
elected on Monday Lord Mayor of Belfast 
for next year. 



DISCOUNT AND COPXBIGHT. 



TflS long-expected reply of the Society of 
Authors to the President of the Publishers* 
Association, on the proposal that the 
Society should give its nearty support 
to measures, hardly to be distingmshed 
from boycotting, against the three-pence- 
in - the - shilling - discount bookseUers, is 

?rintedin the current number of TAs Author, 
!he sub-committee report, in effect, that in 
their opinion the proposed measure would 
be iniurious to authors as a class, by reduc- 
ing their profits and by placing them more 
at the mercy of the publisher — whose other 
name used to be Barabbas — than at pre- 
sent, and also because they do not believe 
the scheme would work. Distrust of the 
publisher is plainly shown in the suggestion 
that, if the scheme did work, a ring of pub- 
lishers and booksellers would be formed, 
with the result that both the public and 
authors would be squeezed, the foimer by 
the raisine of the price of books and the 
latter by uie lowering of royalties : — 

The ring . . . might as easily dictate to 
him [the author] a royalty of 6 per cent, as 
to the booksellers a 2d. discount. 

Nor are the authors free from suspicion 
of each other: 

The success of the publishers would be at 
the mercy of a single author whose new book 
was certain beforehand of a very large sale. 
... He might publish his new book himself, 
publish it through a bookseller, through a 
printer, through a literary agent, or through 
a dri4>er. Having done so, he would supply 
it to booksellers at cheaper rates than those 
previously charged for his books, and leave the 
booksellers to give what discount they chose. 
Thus, instead of retail discount being reduced 
by the combination of publishers, it might 
well be increased. 

The sub-committee might have added that 
this method of publishing has long been 
adopted by at least one popular author, If rs. 
Maxwell, better known by her maiden 
name (Miss Braddon). Indeed, i.t almost 
looks as though a woman had shown 
authors the way to make the beet businese 
arrangements. 

But the sub-committee do not withhold 
their sympathy from the suffering country 
bookseller, although the only way they 
show it is by tendering him unpalatable 
advice. He is told to imitate the drapers 
and develop more energy and push. Heie 
advised to send out books on sale or return, 
I to pnUisb non-copyrigbt books, and to sell 
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eecond-hand books ; in short, to get the 
Whole of the local book trade into ms own 
hands. Alinsion is made to the parsimonious 
behaTiour of managers of free Hbraries, who 
often deal direct with publishers over the 
heads of the local booksellers. They are 
terrible feUows, these free library people. 
They even sometimes write to newspaper 
proprietors to suggest the supply or me 
copies, ignoring the fact that every copy of 
a newspaper displayed in a free library 
loses the sale of many copies that would 
otherwise have to be bought. No doubt 
they would like to see an Act passed 
making it incumbent on all authors to send 
free copies to their shelves. 

What will be the next move on the part 
of the publishers and small booksellers— 
whether they will accept the position and 
make the best of it, or continue the fight 
irrespective of the Authors' Society — ^we 
cannot say. The former would l>e the 
course we should think best likely to lead 
to useful results in the long run, for the 
simple reason that restrictive measures in 
trade are so difficult to make effective. 

It happens that Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
just republished in ' Various Fragments ' 
some interesting papers bearing on the 
bookseUing qucbtion. The first is a letter 
to TJie Times for April 5, 1852, in which 
he gave his own experience of publish* 
ing a book on commission. The pub* 
lished price was 12s., and of this iB. 8d. 
was charged for conveyance to the 
reader ; that is, 60 per cent, for cost of pro* 
duction (Including author's profit) and 
40 per cent, for ' porterage.' Small wonder 
that at the end of a'year the author's ' profit ' 
was represented by a loss of £80, and that 
the utmost ultimate return he could antici« 
pate for his two years' toil was £10. Some- 
thing less will have to be paid for ' porter- 
age, he thinks, or authors will find some 
other way of getting their books out. 

In a later 'fragment,' entitled 'Tiews 
concerning Copyright,' Mr. Herbert 
Spenner republishes his evidence given 
before a Iloyal Commission in 1877, 
which contains a luminous exposition of 
the woes of authorship as he experienced 
them. In fifteen years he lost nearly 
£l/.200, or, adding interest, more than 
£1,200 by issuing his books on oommis- 
eion. 'Serve him right,' says some suo- 
cesafal romance-writer of to-day; 'why 
did he take any risk P That is a pub-r 
lisher's business.' Just so; but, as Mr. Her-, 
bert Spencer says, ' Being a philosophical 
book, it was noc possible to obtain a pub- 
lisher who would undertake any responsi- 
bility. ... A publisher looks askance 
at philosophy, and especially the philo- 
sophy of a new man; hence I pubHshed 
On commission.' 

We have frequently drawn attention to 
the hardship of the law of copyright, which 
Hoiits the duration of copyright to the life 
of an author and seven years afterwards, or 
to forty-two years from date of publication, 
whichever is the longer. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer gives good reasons for his opinion 
that it should oe for life and thirty years 
after death. The author would then have 
some security that his family would not be 
reduced to beggary a few years after his 
death* while his early books — perhaps the 
only ones that had any real sale — were sell- 
ing by thousands. It may be objected 
that such cases are rare, but we believe 
ihey are more frequent than is usually 
supposed* 



A STONE AQE NOYSL.* 

It is a common thing to see a picture of 
a 'Stone Age' incident at the annual 
picture shows — ^wild-lookingmen hunting 
a mammoth with spears ana stone battle- 
axes or fighting with one another — ^but 
we do not reca& a striking noyel that 
deals with human life and society at that 
period. Mx. Stanley Waterloo has 
seized on this virgin ground, and in The 
Story of Ah giyes a yery pleasing presenta- 
tion of the mode of life lived by our very 
remote ancestors in the days when the 
amalgamated engineers worked only in 
flint and stone* ftnd were individually 
more important and independent than 
even in this enlightened age. Old 
Mok, who supplied flint knives, arrow- 
heads and stono axes, and did any odd 
jobs in the engineering line for the cave- 
dwellers who were the aristocrats in the 
Thames Valley when there waa no 
English Channel, is represented as able 
to make his own terms with his employers. 
Ajid no wonder, considering that without 
his assistance they would have had no 
protection against wild beasts and other 
enemies. It was Old Mok^s appear- 
ance with a big bundle of arrow-heads 
at the critical momient in the battle 
between the East and West cave-men, 
under their gallant leaders Ab and 
Boarface, that turned the tide of battle 
against the invaders and settled the fate 
of Boarface and his followers. It is 
pleasant to learn that women were freely 
admitted to the ranks of skilled workmen 
in those days. Lightfoot, Ab's charming 
wife, was taken on as apprentice by Old 
Mok, and excelled her husband in the 
finer kinds of work. Not only in this 
respect were women recognised as men's 
eqiLals, but eyen in military operations 
they took on actiye part But for Light- 
foot's skilful archery her husband would 
never have sufviyed the great fight. 
She sat apart, plying her bow and pick- 
ing off the enemy just as crack marks- 
men did at Luclmow and elsewhere 
during the Indian mutiny. The account 
of Lightfoot's honeymoon is original and 
sensational. For a day and a night she 
and Ab sat in two separate trees, with 
hungry cave-bears of gigantic size waiting 
below to starve them out. When Light- 
foot had pluckily leapt across into Ab's 
tree and handed him the bow she was 
carrying, he managed, with the arrows 
he had fortunately kept in the quiver on 
his shoulder, to kill the bears, but one 
of them incontinently died just as it was 
entering Ab's cave, and blocked the way, 
so that for six days the newly-married 
couple had to remain outside in a ring of 
fire which Lightfoot was fortunate enough 
to be able to kindle. Thus were ^e 
ravenous beasts kept at bay while the 
pair eat their way through the dead 
bear. The hunting of the nm-mmnt h 

* Th« Stor J ot Ab. Bj Stanlt/ Waterloo. (A. and 
a Black, 50.) 



and the killing of the man^-eating'tiMr 
are thrilling incidents in palm(f4itBio 
life. Nor must we forget the shells 
people, and Ab's pretty flirtation wift 
the shell maiden before he met 
Lightfoot. His killing of Oak and hig 
remorse at the Cain-like deed are ex- 
cellently told, but surely Ab was psycho- 
logically an advanced palseolith. Wears 
surprised at the gentle manners credited 
to these rude people. In morals thej 
w^e far ahead of the South-Sea •ielanda' 
or Zulu of the present century. Mr. 
Waterloo has studied geolc^ to some 
purpose, and almost convinces us that 
Professor Prestwich and other eminent 
geologists are wrong ia. supposing there 
was any gap between the palfl&olitliie 
and neolithic men, or that the races 
that inyented the rough and the 
smooth stone weapons were neeessarify 
different. Whether natural gas was so 
much in evidence in the Thames Valley 
in early times nrny be doubted, but this 
is a point on which evidence is lacking. 
All we need say is that Mr. Waterloo 
has given us a yery entertaining storj 
in a new and fertile field. He is a 
master of style, too, for we can only 
guess vaguely at the meaning of the 
last part of this sentence : * He thought 
of the fire wall and could not, with all 
his reasoning, determine upon the canse 
of its existence, and so abandoned the 
subject as a thing the nub of which 
was unreachable.' What, we venture to 
^k, is a 'nub'P Weshould addthst 
Mr. Yedder's iUustrataoDji are my 
spirited atid ingenious. 



PUBITAN PALADIK&* 

If Dr. George Smith had been a school* 
master examining his boys for the pur* 
pose of aw a r ding ' prizes, he would pro^ 
bably have been inclined to give higher 
marks for religious earnestness and moral 
excellence than for Greek, Latin, or maihe- 
matics. The characters of nearly sll the 
civil and military ofGlcers, whose work in 
India he eulogises in the v<dumebefoieiiif 
were marked by a * strain of Poritaaiim,* 
for which he appears to have a high admin* 
Hon. 

Charles Gramt» the earliest in point ot 
time of Dr, Smith's twelve heroes, was 
labouring under deep concern sbost the 
state of his soul, on the seoond ocoasioti oa 
which he landed at Calcutta. His own 
words were : * There wss no person then 
living in Calcutta from whom I could obtain 
any information as to the way of a nnner^i 
salvation.' He betook hioiself to • 
•Swedish Evangelist' named Kiemandar, 
with the following result: 'I foond him 
lying on his conch. My amdous inqninei 
as to what I should do to be saved appeared 
to embarrass and confuse him exceedingly! 
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utd irben I left Hin tite perspiration was 
ronning from bis face, in oonsei^uenoe, as it 
appeared to me, of his mental distress. He 
oould not answer my question, bat hu gave 
me some good instruociTe books/ 

Henry Lawrence ' came under spiritual 
inflneneea among tbe Ghorob of England 
ETangelioals at Dum Dum and Calcutta.' 
• . . 'The prayers of Lewin* (an Addis- 
oombe friend) 'and the labours of Orau- 
furd ' (an earnest missionary) ' were blessed 
in time by the oonyersion of Henry Law- 
rence.' . , . ' On the Ohristmas Day of 1823 
we find this joyous entry in Lewin*s jour* 
bbI : ** Lawrence took the Sacrament ; GK>d 
bless bim evermore.*' ' On the subsequent 
17tb of Xpril the words occur: "I have 
been ^pneatly pleased to see dear Lawrence 
reading his Bible considerably." ' On his 
first furlough home from India Henry 
Lawrence's * first act was to consult his 
sister Letitia about family prayers.' . . • 
' Notably, with his sister's companionship, 
and the spiritual privileges which he 
enjoyed alike at , Clifton and when he 
visited the north of Lrelaud, he grew in 
grace-' 

'The Mutiny crisis and deliverance 
brought, if not a new, certainly a vitally 
intensified spiritual experience ' to John 
Lawrence. ' Few could pass through that 
fire nntouchod, and he came out of the 
hottest of the furnace, like many men 
and women in humbler life« seven times 
refined.' 

'James Ontram showed the endsring 
distinction of being a Christian, over and 
above all his earthly honours and natural 
virtues.' . . . ' He acted, he lived, as Christ 
taught, in spite of the temptations of the 
camp and the contradiction of meaner 
sonls who often roused his indignation.' 

In a letter dated 9th March, 1831, Donald 
McLieod wrote, 'I have felt a change to 
have been effected in my spirit.' The 
change was of a nature that led him to 
believe that the Almighty had intended 
him 'to be a vessel formed to honour.' 
In another letter, written about the same 
time, be said: 'I wish you to know my 
opinion, that I see no presumption in 
feeling a certainty of going to heaven.' 

It was characteristic of Henry Durand 
that ' to the last he ever looked on the mis- 
sionary's career as far nobler than his own. 
When congratulated on the tardy honour 
of Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab he 
pronounced his life a flash in the pan com- 
pared with that of Dr. DufE.' 

To ' the fearlessness of Clive and to the 
dash of Outram,' Colin Mackenzie added 
• the righteousness of Durand and the 
evangelical fervour of the Lawrences. In 
Colin Mackenzie Chivalry and Puritanism 
met. The former was the fruit of his 
early life, the latter was the deliberate 
eh<»oe of his middle and later years.' He 
was * a siunt as well as a soldier.^ 
Herbert £dwiM:de9 ' b^louged to the same 



school of Catholic Evangelicals as his great 
master,' Henry Lawrence. John Cl|irk 
Marshman was a member of the Serampore 
brotherhood of missionaries. From the time 
when he joined it * he became the active 
director of its most extensive affairs, and 
the generous supporter of its numerous 
missions.' 

' It was well known among both his native 
and European subordinates that Bamji 
Sahib' (Sir Henry Hamsay) ' would do no 
business between six and seven every 
morning, for that hour all through his life 
he gave to God.' As Chairman of the De- 
cennial Conference of the missionaries of 
all India, held at Calcutta in 1882-83, he 
said, 'God has sent us to India for the all- 
important work of saving souls.' 

Sir Charles Aitchison was a man of ' the 
same high Christian character and force' 
as John Lawrence and Henry Durand. 
' He died as he had lived, a Covenanter of 
the modem type.' 

We have now named eleven of the Indian 
Statesmen whose careers are reviewed by 
Dr. Smith. He adds to them a twelfth. Sir 
Henry Summer Maine, but does not give 
the same prominence to the religious side 
of his character as in the case of the others. 
His religions feelings, while being deep and 
^nuine, may have been lacking in the 
unction which ' Evangelicals ' hold dear. 

Dr. Smith's admiration for a type ot 
character in which practical ability is 
combined with religious fervour appears 
to have unduly affected his estimate 
of the merits of the civilians and 
soldiers whom he includes in his 
Indian Valhalla. Charles Grant, Golin 
Mackenzie, and John Clark Marshman^ 
every credit being given them for the 
undeniably good work they did in 
India, have no right to a place in a 
select group of Indian ' statesmen,' 
characterised as ' chief among the empire- 
builders of the nineteenth century,' His 
' statesmen,' with very few exceptions, 
are not statesmen at all in any proper 
sense of the term. The enpomiums 
Dr. Smith indulges in are often most 
extravagant. . He lays on his praises 
with a trowel — nay, he sometimes upsets 
the whole hod over the objects of his admi- 
ration. Charles Grant, for instance, he 
speaks of as 'the purest and the ablest 
statesman whom Scotland, if not the 
United Kingdom, has ever sent to India.' 
Yet Sir Henry Lawrence, Charles Grant 
notwithstanding, ' has justly been termed 
the greatest man England has ever sent 
to India.' And men like John Lawrence 
' come only once in a century.' . . . ' In admi- 
nistrative genius and as a ruler of men, John 
Lawrence comes only second to Warren 
Hastings.' In pacifying and civilising the 
Punjab ' he solved the problem which de- 
fied Imperial Borne, Spain, and Portugal 
in all their glory, France in its attempts 
from Algeria tp AnaTu, tvnd Turkey and 



^Russia all through their history of lawless 
gloom.' ... * Charles Aitchison will long 
be remembered as in the front rank of the 
Christian statesmen who have won and 
then saved our Eastern Empire.' • . • 
' Maoaulay and Maine stand out, each as 
the most notable judicial statesman of his 
generation, not only in the United King- 
dom, but in the United States of America 
And in Europe.' ... 'As tbe centuries go 
on it will be proved that no one ad- 
ministrator has done so mnch for the 
people of India as he' (Maine). ... 'As 
ft legislator and codificr be has left a name 
greater than that of all Eoropean and Ame- 
rican jurists; for, all other things aparl^ 
none could wield as he had the privilege of 
doing, the almost autoorstio power of a 
Government \ like that of British India. 
From that point of riew Henry Sumner 
Maine stands beside Oonslantine, Theo- 
dosius, and Justinian.' In this last passage, 
as in one of those quotidd above with regard 
to!John Lawrence, may not Dr. Smith be 
said not merely to use the trowel* but to 
'go the whole hod 'P 

We have given extracts enough, we 
think, from Twtloe Indian Statetmem to 
show that there are obvious grounds for 
dissenting from a good many of the judg- 
ments and appreciations Dr. Smith 
veoords therein. But the book is none the 
less most interesting and valuable as a 
record and a reminder of noble lives which 
■how, to use the words borrowed by Dr. 
Smith from Sir Herbert Edwardes, '*how 
possible and good it is to unite the states- 
man with the soldier, the philanthropist 
with the patriot, aud Christian with all, in 
the government of a subject race.' 

There are one or two points of detail to 
be noted. John Lawrence was not 'the 
only man who^ from Warren Hastings to 
the present hour, sat for the usual term of 
five years in the Yiceroy's seat, and yet was 
not a peer.' Lord William Bentinck, who 
was €k>vemor- (General from July, 1828, to 
March, 1835, was not a peer. It is mis- 
leading to say that by the appointment of 
John Lawrence as Yieercy 'the seat of 
Warren Hastings was once more filled 
from the Bengal Civil Service.' Sir John 
Shore, the third Governor-General after 
Warren Hastings, was an Indian civilian. 
Lord Caiming's Durbars were not ' held in 
the name of the Queen-Empress.' The 
Imperial title was not assumed till 1877* 
We should very much like to know on 
what authority Dr. Smith alleges that 
Macaulay landed at Calcutta ' with a draft 
of the Penal Code in his pocket.' And 
why does he speak of 'Christ's Hospital' 
as the school which Thackeray ' has mada 
memorable in English literature ' 1 

At page 80 Dr. Smith appears to vm 
the woi*d persowMl as equivalent to 
personality. At page 31 he calls the cele« 
brated Bailey Guard at the Lncknow 
Residency 'tb^ BaiUie Quard.' At pag^ 
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95 he spellB tosbak-khdna as * tosbakana.' 
Similarly, snpper-room might be spelt as 
sopperoom. 

Dr. Smith is a Scotsman. He most 
know Tery well that it was not by Otter- 
bam that the Donglas race ' was first 
made immortal in our history * (page 180). 
The Black Donglas, Brace's greatest cap- 
tain in the Scottish War of Independence, 
won undying renown for the Donglas name 
more than half -a-century before Otterbum 
was fought. Dr. Smith must also know> 
we i^ink, that there is no such word in the 
ScottiBh language as ' f orf onghen.' 'Sair 
forfonghen' at page 190 is possibly a 
printer's error. * Foi*foughten ' is correct. 
Bums uses the phrase 'forfoughten sair 
eneuok' g 

Aleo Mclinj.ATT. 



BRIGHT AND GOOD. 

The Chrigtian World special Christmas number 
is an excellent pennyworth. Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking contributes a story entitled 'The 
Bringing In of Abel Blight'; Mr. Norman 
Qale is seasonable with another prose contri- 
bution, entitled ' The Snowballs'; Miss Mary 
£. Manners, of 'Bishop and Caterpillar' 
fame, has a Christmas poem, ' The Guest and 
the Ghost/ to her credit. It opens appro- 
priately: 

*'Tis Christmas Eve, and the white snowfall 
liies deep on the roof of Wrelbum Hall| 
And .the roaring fires, with ruddy glow. 
Cast a welcome light o*er the dreary snow^ 
And speak to the traveller, drawing near. 
Of warmth and comfort and Christmas cheer.' 

It goes on to describe a most original and 
mirth-provoking ' haunting.' Mr. John Aok- 
worth, the author of ' Clog.Sbop Chronicles,' 
contributes an excellent Lancashire dialect 
story, entitled 'That Blessed Babby,' and 
Mr. C. Silvester Home is responsible for 
' Jeannie Mapleson's Soul.' Even this lengthy 
catalogue does not exhaust the excellent biU 
of fare provided by the editor. 



THE ENGLISH GOETHE SOCIETY. 



A liABOi meetinf? of the English Qoethe Society 
assembled at the rooms of the Boyal Society of 
British Artists on November 80. to listen to an 
address by the secretary, Dr. Oswald, on * Die 
Xenien of Qoethe and Schiller.' These was a 
series of over a thoasand epigrammatio distiohs 
composed by the two aathors and published in 
Schiller's * Mosen Almanach ' in 1797. They were 
of two classes — polemical, which were meant as a 
general oastigation of everything false or unsound 
in literatare, philosophy, and politics — and 
^peaceful,* fall of maoh gracef alness and wisdom. 
The former class, which, in spirit, had much 
in common with Pope's * Danciad ' and Byron's 
'English Bards,' in many instances went far 
beyond what would now be considered fair 
criticism of contemporaries. They caused an 
immense sensation, and provoked reprtMils which 
•zneeded them in violence. The other class, 
which formed the balk of the joint production, 
was continued by Goethe long afterwards in 
another series which he called *tame Xenia.' 
The name * Xenia ' was borrowed from Martial's 
epis[rams, but the later series resembled their 
Lalm model only in metrical form. Dr. Oswald 
ffave a number of illostrative quptatioiis of tl)S 
different kinds of }^enia. 



EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY.* 



Can a man be at onoe a thoronghgoing 
erolutionist and a devout Christian thinker P 
Saoh is the qaestion which this stimplating 
book sets itself to answer in the affirmative ; 
and on the whole the answer is sound and 
true, though not in aooord with ourrent 
theology. Dr. Abbott says (page 4) : 

The current theology is Boman in its 
origin. It assumes as an axiom a God apart 
from the universe and ruling over it, as the 
Boman Emperor was apart from the Boman 
Empire and ruled over it. It conceives of flis 
government as a series of successive inter- 
ventions. He creates the world out of 
nothing in the space of six days, and then 
rests. Man sins, and lest he should become 
immortal and so independent of his sin, God 
intervenes and drives him from the garden. 
His sin grows greater ; God intervenes again, 
sweeps the human race from the globe, and 
makes a new beginning. Man has no natural 
capacity to know God. God compassionately 
intervenes once more, and makes to man 
special revelations ; outside the race to which 
these revelations are made there is no possi- 
bility of the knowledge of God— that is, no 
possibility of true religion. To attest this 
revelation which God has made of Himself, 
interventions in the laws of nature which He 
has ordained are necessary. These interven- 
tions, called miracles, are essential to revela- 
tion, and revelation is essential to the know- 
lege of God— that is, to true religion. 

For ' Boman ' read ' Transcendental ' 
ind no exception can be taken to this state- 
ment. The god of current theology is 
almost as ezclusively Transcendental as the 
gods of Epicurus, or the god of the 
eighteenth century Deists. Not so the Gk>d 
of the Bible. For example, in Psalm civ. 
Gk>d is very distinctly Immanent, and Dr. 
Abbott sees very clearly that the only God 
an evolutionist can recognise is an Imman- 
ent God, who may be Transcendental in 
essence, but certainly is Immanent in work- 
ing and causation. This to some will 
appear a thinly- veiled Pantheism ; but it is 
the Pantheism of much of the Bible, and it 
is what the best religious thought of the day 
imperatively denutnds. Dr. Abbott quotes 
many times with entire approval Fiske*s 
saying : * Evolution is God's way of doing 
things,* and it sums up very fairly his view. 

We may pass over Chapter II., * Creation 
by Evolution,' merely i*emarking that it 
deals with a familiar subject in a fresh and 
suggestive way. Attention must, however, 
be directed to a singularly beautiful experi. 
ment described on page 23. 

Oliv^ oil [coloured red that it might be better 
seen] was poured on water. It floated on the 
deiuer liquid. Another portion of the oil was 
poured in aloohoL It sank in this ligKter 
liquid. 

A third portion of the oil was poured into a 
carefully prepared mixture of water and 
alcohol, having exactly the same specific 
gravity as the oil. The oil assumed the shape 
of a perfect sphere. The earth is round, the 
sun, 'moon and planets are round, every star 
that decorates the heavens is round ; hence 
they were onoe liquid, or are now fluid. 

A glass axis inserted through the centre of 
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the sphere of oil was slowly revolved. The 
globe flattened at its poles and dilated at its 
equator. Our earth has this shape. The 
globe of oil was revolved mors rapidly. It tbso 
flattened to a greater extent^ or was mote 
oblate, like the planet Jupiter, when the 
difference between its polar and eqnatorisl 
diameters is 6,000 miles. Its oUateneis osi 
be seen with a powerful telescope. 

Our earth revolves at its equator at the rate 
of 1,000 miles per hour, Jupiter over 26,000 
miles per hour. Jupiter has the density of 
water, while our earth is flve times as dense ; 
these two causes account for the difference in 
figures or shapes of these planets. 

On turning the oil globe more rapidiv, it 
formed a ring like the rings of Saturn. Wbtii 
the speed of revolution was still more in- 
creased the ring broke into many sirfierei, 
some large, others small ; each or tiieis 
revolved on its axis, around the oommoa 
centre. The sun turns from west to esst ; 
Mercury, nestling closest to our peerlesi 
parent, turns from west to east on its axis aod 
around the central sun ; so also Venus, tbs 
Earth, Mars, the small planets between Msn 
and Jupiter (over 200 in nomber), Jupiter, 
Saturn. Uranus, and the remotest, Neptme, 
all revolve in this same direction, and in the 
same plane. 

'The Genesis of Sin,' Chapter IH, ii 
rather a misnomer. Dr. Abbott has no 
theory of its actual genesis, bnt indicates 
merely the sphere and conditions of sin and 
its activity. That sin is only possible when 
a higher life has been evolved can hardly 
be disputed, but this throws no light on the 
origin of sin. There is a charming storj 
on page 46 — ^too long to be given here-i 
but its connection with the subject ii 
slender. 

' The Evolution of Berelation,' Chapter 
lY., is a useful summary, and, for all that 
it contains nothing new, will probably bo 
among the most welcome. We thank Dr. 
Abbott for reminding us that 

At certain epochs great men appear who* 
as types, seem never to be surpassed in snlr 
sequent generations, but the capacity to 
understand and appreciate is surpassed in 
subsequent generations. 

As was to be expected, ' The Place of 
Christ in Evolution ' is not a strong chapter, 
and such passages as (page 73) ' Does this 
divinity in Christ differ in kind, or only in 
degree, from the divinity in menP'^; 
and (page 76) ' I can no longer, then, think 
of the incarnation as a divine intervention,' 
iui; are open to serious misinterpretation. 

In the following chapter, 'Bedemption 
by Evolution,* the use of the word * redemp- 
tion ' is non-natural, and savours of logo* 
machy ; but on page 90 there is an admi^ 
able passage : 

We cannot go back intellectually. We are 
not to go back to the creeds of the past ; not 
to the sixteenth century, not to &9 foortb 
century. God has been keeping his children 
at school for eighteen centuries. They ooght 
to know more after eighteen centuries of 
education that they did in the first centoiy. 
And they do. We are more competent to 
create a system of theology to-day than tiiey 
were who made the Westminster Confession 
of Faith; more competent than they were 
who made the Nicene Creed. Many are they 
who lament the childUke faith of the past W9 
never can have the childlike faith of the |»^ 
and we are not to wish for it. Wears to wiw 
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for the manhood faith of the future ; not the 
unshaken faith of the babe — the shaken 
faith of the man ; n<>t the little oakling which 
is patting its leaves above the ground — ^the 
great strong oak that has breasted the storms 
and run its roots down deep, because the 
storm has beat upon it. 

This applies to theology Bacon's famous 
words, ' Antiquitas sxculi juventtu mundi,' 
and may be heartily commended to the 
consideration of timid traditionalists. 

Of Chapter YII., • Evolution and Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice/ perhaps the best piece is 
that (page 95-101) wbicb distinguishes be- 
tween Darwinism and Evolution proper. 
Dr. Abbott rightly sees that ' the struggle 
for existence ' is not a complete account of 
the observed phenomena of life and develop- 
ment * The gladiatorial theory of life/ to 
use Huxley's graphic phrase, needs supple- 
menting. Dr. Abbott introduces (Drum- 
mond's) 'struggle for others' with some 
success; but his theology of the Atone- 
ment and of Propitiation in this and the 
following chapter may be good enough as 
divinity, but seem to us to have little bear- 
ing on Evolution. 

One naturally turns to the chapters on 
Miracles (IX and X.) with interest, for, 
both in the popular thought and to some 
extent in reality, miracles are the cmx of 
Evolution. We may say at once that Dr. 
Abbott does not disappoint us. His treat- 
ment of the subject is excellent, and leaves 
very little to be desired either in matter or 
style. He is cautious, f raiik, and reverent. 
The discussion of the New Testament words 
translated 'miracle' (pages 130-4) and of 
the miracles of Ohrist, and of the Old 
Testameut is particularly good. ' A miracle 
is not a manifestation of an unusual power, 
but an unusual manifestation of a con. 
tinuous power,' recalls a favourite thought 
of Charles Kingsley's. The whole passage 
from page 141 to the end of the chapter 
contains excellent matter and should be 
read with care. We can only quote a few 
lines from it : 

The chief reason why modem thinkers find 
it difficult to believe in what we call miracles 
is either because we have blindly accepted 
the too common definition of miracles as a 
violation of the laws of nature, or because we 
have confounded them with mere marvels 
tnd wonders, or because we have thought of 
Ood as an absentee Qod, and the miracle as 
the token of an exceptional presence. The 
doctrine of evolution understood as a doctrine 
of Divine Immanence, the conception of life 
M a continuous and uninterrupted manifesta- 
tion of Ood, will remove these philosophical 
objections to the miraculous conceived as 
nnosual manifestations of Him. 

Chapter X., on the Besurrection, clearly 
marshals the evidence, but the attempt to 
correlate it with Evolution is scarcely suc- 
cessfal. . 

In Chapter XI., on Immortality, the 
teleological statement (pages 163 and 9) is 
distinctly able. Enough emphasis has too 
Mldom been laid on the fact that to any 
one but a simple naturalist, Evolution 
Aeoeisarily implies a r4\os, or, if jou 



will, a design and a designer. Moreover, 
we are assured that beyond all doubt the 
r4\os is man. This, as Dr. Abbott points 
out, is in itself a strong argument for a 
real immortality. It may not be a hypo- 
thesis capable of scientific verification, but 
it is a Tery strong probability. Dr. Abbott 
discusses briefly the alternatives, viz., the 
Positivist and the Pantheist. The former, 
to most thinkers, seems cold, unreal, and 
imaginary ; the latter may be described as 
comet-like. The conscious ego has some- 
how detached itself from the central Being, 
and will precipitate itself at death back 
again— a comet absorbed into the sun. 

In conclusion we may, with few reserva- 
tions, cordially recommend this little book. 
It is bound to prove useful to those, and 
they are many, who desire to get a clear 
view of the general relations between Evo- 
lution and Theology. 

0. S. W. 



CHBISTMAS NUMBEBS, &c 

[Saoond NonoB.] 



Pearion'$ (Is.) offers to its patrons a sub- 
stantial and satisfactory bill of fare. The 
chief feature is, without doubt, the complete 
story by Mr. Budyard Eiplinflr, entitled ' The 
Tomb of His Ancestors/ and illustrated in 
colours. The story is one of the best Mr. 
Kipling has given us ; but as regards the value 
of having pages of print in various coloured 
inks, we hold opinions decidedly against the 
innovation. An amusing statistical article 
by Mr. P. W. Everett on ' What a Man Eats, 
Drinks, and Smokes in a Lifetime' ; a poem 
' To Venus, the Evening Star,' by Sir Lewis 
Morris; a continuation of Mr. 0. Outcliffe 
Hyne's * Adventures of Captain Kettle ' ; a 
South Sea story, evidently baaed on the Dreyfus 
affair, and ' Toboganning and Ski-Bunning,' 
by Mr. D. G. Thomson, are only a few of the 
many good things in the number. 

Th6 LudgaU (6d.) contains a varied and 
pleasing collection of stories, papers, and 
poems, all well illustrated. Mr. Eden PhiU- 
potts leads off with a story, 'The Oreen 
Turban ' ; then follow articles on ' Child 
Models.** by Mr. Prank Hirdi on 'The 
Eiver Polioe,' by Mr. Edwin S. Grew ; on 
' How Christmas Crackers are Made,* by Mr. 
C. L. M. Stevens J and on 'PubUc- House 
Museums,' by Mr. Charles E. Lawrence; 

* Heaps of Lots,' by Mr. Angus Evan Abbott, 
and ' Dead Pictures,' by Mr. Barry Pain, are 
also worth attention. 

8t. NichoUu (Is.) contains amongst other 
items the first of Mr. Budyard iCipling's 
' Just-so' series of stories for children. 

'Christmas Arrows' (6d.),formingtheChrist. 
mas number of Th4 Quiver, contains a long 
complete story, ' Lady Jane's Companion,' by 
B. Savory, and other stories and sketches. 

The Firetide (6d.) ffives a special number 
with seven stories and some pleasing illustra- 
tions of cat antics by Mr. Louis Wain. 

The Photogram (3d.) has numerous practical 
articles illustrated in a praiseworthy manner. 

The Hampstead Annual (Hampstead : Sydney 
Majle. 2s. 6d. net.) is an imposing volume, 
calculated to arouse the interest of and 
to flatter the inhabitants and frequenters 
of that salubrious suburb. Sir Walter 
Besant contributes a preface, and Canon 
Ainger, Miss Harraden, Mr. Arthur Waugh, 

* Annie Swan/ and Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
are among the contributors. 

The English Ulueirated (Is.) contains 



several very interesting features, amongst 
which the paper on 'Ellen Terry, Player 
Queen,' with portraits of tht famous actress 
in some of her celebrated characters, will 
interest a great many readers. An article on 
' Life on Board a 'Bus ' will be read eagerly. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, seasonably enough, writes a 
ghost-story, while the curions in such matters 
can learn ' How the Queen Spends Christmas/ 
and how Mr. Hooley gets through a day's 
work. 



BOOKS FOB TOUNa PBOPLE.* 



Oladye in QTammarland,hj Audrey Mayhew 
Allen, is a very good attempt to combine 
instruction with amusement. The idea of 
personifying the parts of speech, and intro- 
ducing them as characters in a story, is not 
entirely original, but Miss Allen has worked 
the idea out in her own way. Gladys is a very 
young lady who goes to sleep over her parts 
of speech, and dreams that an imp carries her 
off to Grammarland, where she meets some 
Verbs and Nouns, Axtioles and Adjectives, 
and undergoes some remarkable experiences. 
She finds that King Common Noun rules in 
Grammarland, and has an alarming interview 
with him. The illustrations are very well 
done. To a studious child this would make a 
most suitable gift-book, and even a non- 
studious child would not find it unattractive. 

The Bear'e Kingdom, a fairy story by Eva 
C. Bogers, and The QmiiUmamly QiaiU and 
Other DeniMene of the Nevor Never Foreit, by 
Beata Pranois, are both likely to prove attrac- 
tive to young readers, who will rejoice in the 
many and marvellous adventures of Doris, in 
the first instance, and of the Prince who went to 
get the Pink Cat, and often in the second 
volume. The illustrations, too, are nicely done^ 
and are very amusing and effective. 

We do not quite know how far the young- 
sters will relish it, but patents will do wisely 
to avail;themselves of Miss Gibeme's effective 
combination of fact and fairy lore as given in ^ 
Modom Puck, The story is intended for quite 
young readers, who will find the adventures 
of the overgrown fairy who is banished from 
his native home entertaining and instructive 
without being, or striving to be, 'improving/ 

Under the White Eneign, by Arthur Lee 
Knight, details the adventures of a young 
fellow who gets ' ploughed ' at his examination 
and enters the navy by way of the Worcester 
training-ship. Some little ^pace is given up 
to following the everyday life among the 
cadets before Boy Savile gets the chance he is 
hoping for of going out to slay pirates and 
hunt slavers. It is a racy and exciting story. 

The Voyage qf the ' Avenger,* by Henry St. 
John, is another lively sea story, but less 
modem than the last, seeing that it is set in 
the time of Drake. Devonshire men on the 
one side and Spaniards on the other, with 
lovely maidens and booty galore in between, 
give Mr. St. John a wide scope for his play of 

* aUdjs in arammarlaod. Bj Aadrej Mftjbew 
Allen. lUnatniad bv ' Clandine.' (The Boxborghe 
Prera. 8a.6<L) 

The Beur's Kingdom. ▲ Fairy Tala. Bf 9ni C. 
Bogers. Illustrated bj J. B. Sinolair. (Snndajr-Sohool 
Union. 28. 6d.) 

Tbe Oeutlemanlj Qiant, and Other Denlzeni of the 
Never Never Forest. Bj Beata Fraoois. (Hodder and 
Btonghton. 8«.6d.) 

A Modern Pack. A Felry Story for Children. By 
AfHiee O I heme. lUnetrated. 5f. 

tinder the White Euetgn ; or,For Qnean and Empire. 
By Arthur Lee Knight. Illustrated, fie. 

The Vojage of the ' ATenger.' By Henry SL John* 
Illnttrated. St. 

(Jarrold and Bona.) 

The Nnreery Bhyme Book. Edited by Andrew LtBg« 
niuttrated by L. Leslie Brooke. (Freak. Wame and 
Co. 68.) 

Queer Creatures. By Arthur rEgerton Cotton, 
(Simpkiu, Maraball, and Co., Ltd. 2e. 6d.) 

Four ELaodred Animal Stories. Selected and Edited 
by Bobert Cochrane. (W. and B. Chambers. Ltd. 
8s.6d.) 
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ianoy, and the narrative is simply crammed 
with incidents and exciting adTenture. Both 
these b<x>ks will come in as useful and accept- 
able gifts for boys of seafaring proclifities at 
ike coming season. 

It is Strang to see Mr. Andrew Langr's 
nam<) attached to such old friends as ' Little 
Jack Homer* and * Pat-a-Cake/ but we know 
th%t Mr. Lan^ finds a diversion in editing 
literature for the little ones. The Nursery 
Rhyme Book is as full and complete a collection 
as could be desired, and the tasteful illustra- 
tions by Mr. L. Leslie Brooke make the volume 
additionally atttoctive. 

The subjects of Mr. Arthur Egerton 
Cotton's Queer Creatures are nearly related to 
the Snark, evidently. ' The Noshun/. The Jale 
Bird/ ' The Kattastrop^ie ' are sufficiently new 
and startling additions to zoology to attract 
the attention of youngsters. The verse in 
which the curiogities are described is of 
unequal merit, but very frequently it catches 
the charming irresponsibility of the true non- 
tense verse, as in the case of the Kattas- 
trophe of which we leam : 

It onmeft whan yoa lenat expect it 

"With a bound npon your knee. 

Demanding a * bikky,* 

Covered with uticky 

Strawberry jam for tea. 
Children wiU.be interested in the Pour 
HwHdred Animal Stories selected and edited 
by Mr. Bobert Cochrane, and freely illus- 
trated. Birds, beasts, and reptiles are levied 
upon for material. The best of these stories 
concern monkeys and elephants ; bnt the dogs, 
horses, cats, and parrots are close in &e 
mnning. 



DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

pPiasT Notice.] 



Mad AMI Sabar Oraivd ' of whom Bottie inteiv 
esting details ard given in T^e Young Wotnan 
this months has bad a little experience as a 
publisher which came in useful. Being 
unable to find a publisher for her first book, 
' Ideala,' she determined to bring it oat at 
her own expense. . 

My mothf^r (she says) was ^ Yorkshire- 
woman » and perhaps I have inherited some of 
the business faculty and shrewdness which 
the people of that county are said to possess. 
Publishing my own book was on the whole a 
Tery interesting experience, and has given 
me much useful knowledge of the ways of 
publishers an4 booksellers, and of what may 
be called rhe ' handling ' of a bqek aq a busi- 
ness transaction, which has been of great 
advantage to me. I brought out ' Ideala ' at 
what I thought the very moderate figure of 
three-andnsizpenoe, but some of my friends 
fusted as though they thought I should pay 
them ihree-and-sixpence to read it. It was 
astonishing how much store some of them 
suddenly set on a few. shillings. I remember 
that one Ajandid friend told me that she really 
could not afford to pay tl^ree shillings for a 
book with a "paper cover. But although as 
a young author I may be excused for think- 
ing friends wahting in appreciation, directly 
the book go^ into the hands of the reviewers 
there was no further diffionlty, for it was 
well noticed— attacked, blamed, and praised, 
and sold exceedingly well. After I had made a 
success with my next effort, ' The Heavenly 
Twins,' a publisher was kind enough t^ 
write to me and say that he would be happy 
to republish' Ideala' for me at a royalty of 
eight per cent. I had not been my own 

Publisher for nothing, and I replied that 
had a very keen sense of homoor, and his 
proposal had aroused it. 

The Indian iiagcuiine and B$view, whieh 



was first started in 1871 by a committee 
organised by Miss Mary Carpenter, will 
begin a third series in January. The size 
will be redaced and the price lowered from 
sixpence to threepence. The present num- 
ber contains a brief but interesting retro- 
spect of ' England in the Declining Years of 
the NineteeDth Century,' signed ' Constance 
Plumptre.* This lady thinlS its decline is 
hardly worthy of its youth or middle age. 
She can find no poet equal to Tennyson ; only 
one historian, William E. Hartpole Lecky, to 
be named with Hallam, Macaulay, Grote and 
Fronde ; no novelist quite of the fi^t order of 
merit. In criticism she notes a distinct ad- 
vance. 'Our higher daily and weekly news- 
papers, suchas TTieTimea and Specioior, would 
not now deal with an author in the way that 
Keats and, subsequently, Tennyson were dealt 
with by The Quarterly Review, We presume 
in ' higher' newspapers the writer of this 
panegyric of modem criticism does not include 
The Daily Telegrctgh, TAs Daily Chronicle, and 
The Saturday Review, Ask Marie Corelli and 
Sarah Chntnd and some other authors if they 
think they have been treated by these last 
better than Keats was by The Qitarterly. 
And we have seen at least one very spiteful 
review in The Times within the past three 
years. 

This issue of CasselVs is the commencement 
of a new volume, and there is a considerable 
number of interesting, chatty articles. In 
one we leam liow St. Petersburg amuses 
itself; in another how infiuential young 
married women have become in London so- 
ciety, and -of how little importance, compara- 
tively speaking, a mere duchess may be if she 
is not young. Fiction is contributed by Max 
Pemberton, Barry Pain, Headon Hill, and 
others. SvidenMy this msgazine is not going 
to be beaten, as regards interest and Tsuriety 
of contents, by younger rivals. 

' Musical Chairs,' text and illustration ; 
' Sitting for His Portrait,' a clever oat study 
by Mr. Walter J. Penn, and 'Santa Claus' 
are the best things in The Rotehud t^is month: 

The Temple contains an usnsually good 
supply of fiction, including stories by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, Eglanton Thome, the 
Bev. 8. Baring-Gkmld, and Mr. Herbert 
Adams. 'A Visit to Boyal Crathie,' by 
Marion Leslie {' Life in China To-Day,' by 
Mr. Arthur H. Lawrance» and Dean Farrar's 
'Christmas Thoughts' afford a Tarieiy of 
serious and practical papers. 

* Some Humours of ^e Composing-Boom ' is 
the title of a bright and amusing paper in 
Macmillan*e this month, which also has an 
exciting story by Mr. Harold Windlass, 
entitled 'A Cuban Filibuster,' and a paper 
on the Association for supplying literature to 
the outlying stations of Canada, where it is 
likely to be required and appreciated. The 
late < Mrs. Oliphant was greatly interested in 
this work. 

The vexed question of discount that is going 
on between authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers is carried a step further in C^pman's 
by contributions by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore 
(who is more amusing than convincing), 'A 
Publisher,' and Mr. Frederick H. Evans. 
Fiction is contributed by Mr, Edwin Pugh, 
Mr. William Douglas, and Miss Beatrice 
Heron^Maxwell. 

An item of considerable interest in The 
United Service is a ' Libretto for Cantata on 
Pandora and Prometheus,^ written by 
Wellington. It is curious and interesting, 
although it will not take a critic long to decide 
that the making a soldier of the hero of 
Waterloo did not spoil even a passable poet. 

Little Folks is a decidedly seasonable 
number, and is full of things of interest to 
the little ones. We are not impressed With 
the coloured illustrations. 

Mr. Dudley Hardy as painter, as distinct 
from black-and-white artist, is the subject of 



a well illustrated paper in T^ Art Journal 
* It is not surprising,' says the writer, 'if it it 
sometimes forgotten that Mr. Dudley Hardy 
is by instinct and training first and foremost 
a painter, a brilliant colourist, and the mastsr 
of a dexterous and singularly effective 
technique.' 

To peruse The Maganne of Art month by 
month is, so to speak, to hold the pulse of 
the world of art. There are departments in 
this Unmber, for instance, that deal specially 
with the art of to-day— wi<^ the sculpture A 
1897 } with the best things at recent exhibi- 
tions, and in the section called 'The Art 
M ovement,' with ' Ecclesiastical Ari at Not- 
tingham,' and * Decorations at Her Majesty's 
Theatre.' 



LonAaii as Seen toy Gbarles Dana Oltosea 

For an ideal drawing-room book go to ths 
Bodley Head and get the new work by ths 
author of the ' Gibson girL' It is noc sn 
ordinary kind of book at all, being mostly 
black-and-white sketches on beautiful smooth 
paper, with a little reading matter inter- 
spersed. It is Mr. Charles Dana Gibson's 
gift to Londoners in return for hospitality 
received on his recent visit. The pictures he 
has drawn of London life in the streets, in 
the park, in the drawing-room, in the theatre, 
and in the laW courts are masterly and very 
pleasing. He has caught the expression otf 
low-life Londoners exactly. The portrait of 
Sergeant Charley at Trafalgar-square is mi- 
iurpassable* Borne of the society g^ls remind 
usof the Gibmn ghfl in New York Life, Why 
are so many of Mr. Gibson's sooiel^ men r^re* 
sented with bald heads and dean shaven faces f 
It is difficult to say just what pictures are the 
best, but we greaUy enjoyed ' A First Night,* 
'On Bond-street/ 'Sunday Morning near 
Stanhope Gate,' and the series of 'London 
Salons.' The back view of ' Tour Hostess ' is 
charming, a wonderful illustration of the 
power of the simple line in drawing. The 
book is a grand one to possess and not 
dear at the prioe. (John Lane. 208.) 



The following books and pamphlets also Us 
on our table: 

Boek BiOee qf 1897. Mr. Temple Scott, in 
the present volume of this useful series, 
devotes many pages to a selection of the 
works which passed under the hammer at the 
sale of the first portion of the library of the 
Earl of Ashbumbam, but, in the interests of 
collectors and dealers, points out reasons for 
not regarding the prices there attained as 
indicating the ordinary market value. ' Con- 
dition' is now the prime consideration in 
estimating the value of books. The late Earl 
was known to have been most careful as to 
the completoDess and condition of the copies 
he bought, and the commissions from America 
came with so ample a margin that the prices 
attained to ' phenomenal heights.' A similar 
frank and intelligent discrimination is brought 
to bear upon other sales where depressed 
prices resulted from defective condition or 
exceptional causes. Among the conclusions 
Mr. Scott dra^s from the sales of the year is 
that the demand is still maintained for sport- 
ing books, first editions of books by writers 
who have taken their place as English 
classics, works of the French eighteenth- 
century writers illustrated by contemporary 
artists, Americana^ early gardening and extra 
illustrated books ; on the other hand, Cmik- 
shankiana» works illustrated by Bewick, and 
the publications of the Kelmscott F^eas are 
'tending to go out of fashion.' ^Eheriiii * 
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tnpplemeiit of 'AmericaH Boolt Balea,' wifch 
the prices realited ^iven in English eqniva- 
lents. The value of such a work as this to 
collectors can hardly be exap^gerated. (Q-eorge 
Bell and Sons. 153. net.) 

The Oeltie Church in Ireland. By James 
Heron, D D. This book undertakes to tell 

* the story of Ireland and Irish Christianity 
from before the time of St. Patrick to the 
Kef<7rmatk>p/ aod Professor Heron, ' whenever 
it was in his power to do so, has gone to the 
■onrees:' Signs are not wanting that this 
'power' was somewhat restricted. Sohm's 
' Grandriss ' is certainly not a 'source/ but 
St would have been as well to quote the 
English title of Miss Sinclair's 1;ran<ilation 
when copying from it, but then her editor had 
fortunately given the German title in his 
preface. The Latin of Adamnan is certainly 
not bard of access, and is a ' source.' If the 
passage (page 233) is Professor Heron's 
rendering, we congratulate him on the free- 
dom of his style. There is no precise 'source' 
for the so-called Aryan migration, but Dr. 
Isaac Taylor a good many years ago tendered 
it impossibid for the student of average in- 
telligence to reproduce without a caution 
Buch a sketch as we have here on page 9. 
There ia, of course, a great deal in Professor 
Heron's book that is both true and worth 
knowing, but it lacks the guinea-stamp. 
Hia 'supplementary' chapter on ' the Church 
of Ireland' is on the right lines. The one 
that. follows on 'Apostolic Succession' would 
hate been stronger had he taken account of 
the fact that, however subordinate was the 
position of most of the Celtic bishops, the 
mere fact of bishops being an omnipresent 
item in the monastic arrangements showed 
the current belief in the need of Episcopal 
ordination. (Service and Patpn. 6s.) 

The Making of Ahbotsford. By the Hon. 
Hrs. Maxwell Scott. This entertaining 
Tolume of collected papers is named from the 
first, which describes the building of Sir 
Walter's house on Tweedside. Among the 
other papers two are specially interesting. 
That on the Countess of Nithsdaill tells a 
flrreat deal not generally known about the 
Eeroic lady who, * as every schoolboy knows,' 
effected the escape of her husband from the 
Tower. The ' Chevalier de FenqueroUes ' is 

• from the Frrnch,' and very French indeed, 
but as pathetic a true story, of what war 
means t> its victims, as the annals of ' glory ' 
afford. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

London Riverside Churches, By A. £. 
Daniel, with eighty-four illustrations by 
Alexander Ansted. 'i*he range of this interest- 
ng and pretty book is from Kingston-on- 
Tnameb to D prford. In the author's ' London 
City Churches ' of two years ago his survey 
did not, of course, cross the Thames, and 
accordingly such churches as St. Saviour's, 
Bouthwark, could not be included. Except 
between Temple Bar and the Tower, the 
present volume gives us all the ' riverside ' 
cburcbea that have any architectural, monu- 
mental, or historical claims to attention. 
(Archibald Constable and Co. 6s.) 

The Church of England. By the Very Eev. 
H. I>. M. Spence, D.D. The second volume of 
this ' history for the people ' tells the story of 
the mediseval Church in England from about 
1000 A.p. to the early years of the sixteenth 
oentury. Admirably written, and as beauti- 
fully as copiously illustrated, it is a pleasure 
to read and to look upon. We could wish 
nothing better than that Church of England 
men and women should leam the story of 
their spiritual mother from these pages. 
Thero are yet two more volumes to follow to 
oomplete the work, and we are confident that the 
treatment of the Reformation period, which it 
a touchstone, will be at once catholic and Scrip- 
tural. Upon the text of this second volume 
we have not a word of hostile critieism to 
oft«v* In di«oharge of oiur faolt-Andiag. office 



we may express our surprise that on page 202 
the tomb of Vicar Will^m de Tracy> a four- 
teenth century worthy, ia made to do duty 
for his namesake who shared the crime of 
Becket's murder. (Cas6ellandCo.,Ltd. 6s.) 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, B.D. 
We have our doubts whether it was desirable 
to include Donne in this series — ' Leaders of 
Religion.' As Dr. Jessopp says, Walton's 
'Life' can never be superseded. That classic 
is in length scarcely more than one-fourth of 
this new biography. It is an idealised por- 
trait, and as a record of facts leaves much to 
be desired. Nevertheless, this more accurate 
and enlarged memoir, for all the pains of the 
Rector of Seaming, leaves by comparison but 
a blurred vision of the good dean. It is, per- 
haps, because Walton's 'Life ' is so familiar, 
and therefore so beloved, that we feel a kind 
of resentment at being taught better. In- 
tentionally or not, the size of Walton's can- 
vass was artistically chosen. If Dr. Jessopp's 
book could have been shorter it would, in his 
hands, have been more effective. (Methuen 
and Go. 8s. 6d.) 

\^ Fuklishers, when sending hooks for review 
would greatly oblige 6y mentioning the prices 



"• *^* The Sditor does not hold himself respon' 
sible for the custody or return of unsoUeited 
contHbuiionSf even when stamps are sent. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



THB IDEA OF QOD. 
Sib, — ^It was scarcely necessary to produce 
the remarks attributed to the late Robertson 
Smith because thdy do not help forward a 
solution of the question, from his own stand- 
point, for the following reasons : 

I. The word Elohim is a dual or plural, so 
it is opposed to real unity ; and this is realised 
by St. John the Divine, who tells ns that 
* without Him was not anything made that 
waa made.' Here is the dual. 

II. This word 'Elohim' is an expansion of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian El, the prototype 
of the Mohammedan Allah; they are true 
Monotheists. 

III. This sense of oneness arose from Ahura 
Mazda, the supreme God of Cyrus, accepted 
by Babylonians as the equivalent of their 
Marduk or Merodach, while his antitype 
Ahriman survives as Satan« 

lY. Having, then, this idea of ' oneness,' it 
was embodied in the name Jehovah orTahveh, 
the tutelary deity of Jerusalem. 

This necessarily collides with the present 
accepted canon of Scripture, but is snpportad 
by the tradition respecting Ezra, whose date 
circa 460 B.o. will harmonise this chronology. 

— ^YourS, A,0,, HSBRAIOUB. 

TUB TUEXS NOT TO SB WS1TBWA8ESD, 
Sir, — ^Your reviewer of ' The Reininiscences 
of a Bashl-Bazouk ' cries to whitewash the 
Turks by saying that ' not one quarter of the 
harrowing detslls ' of the late massacres were 
true. If one quarter are true, that is quite 
sufficient to prove the Turks unfit to be trusted 
with any power over others, and most cruel 
and bloodthirsty tyrants. It is no excuse to 
urge that others have done similar things; 
for two blacks do not make a white. But 
Mr. Le Queux's correspondent has been in- 
correctly informed. Against him I will 
set two of Her Maieety's Consuls in 
the Levant, known to me, whose names I am 
not at liberty to mention; they have, of 
course, received and forwarded detailed and 
periodical reports to the Foreign Office, and 
they declare that the most terrible and dis- 
gusting detaiU were omitted from their 
reports in the Blue Books. Even these Blue 
Books AM bad «iioiigh. Morttover^ the 



'atrocities ' do not rest on such reports only j 
they are repeated on every page of Turkish 
history, and show an ineradicable temper. 
To substantiate this, I enclose a letter sent by 
me to The Spectator, of March 20, 1897 ; and 
I shall be happy to give references if desired. 
To imply that the blowing of men from the 
guns is as bad as outrages of women and 
deliberate torture is quite unjustifiable.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. H. D. Rousi. 

Koifhy, December 8. 

[We did not understand our reviewer to 
make the implication referred to in the last 
sentence of the above letter. If Mr. Rouse 
will read again the passage he refers to he 
will see that Mr. Le Queux was quoting Mr. 
Vizetelly. The point the latter wished to 
make was that the Great Powers were creating 
'such a fuss ' because they were ' impatient to 
grab the eick man's inheritanoe.' At the time 
when Mr. Vizetelly wrote there was reason to 
suppose the Great Powers would interfere, 
but now it seems that they have curbed any 
impatience they felt, and are leaving Turkey 
very much alone. Mr. Vizetelly's remarks, 
iiideed, read a Httle oddly at the present 
moment. — Ed. L.W.^ 

THOMAS BAINB8, P.B.G.8.—ABTI8T AND 
TBAVBLLER, 

Sir, — ^Mr. Henry J. Hillenne will find some 
appreciative remarks on Mr. Thomas Baines 
in Sir H. H. Johnstone's ' Life of Dr. Living- 
stone,' pp. 249-252, published by George 
Philip and Son, 32, Fleet-street ('World's 
Explorers Series'). — Yours, 

Joseph Colltib. 



QUERIES. 

[TJ^e EDtTOR does not guarantee immediate 
insertion qf queries, and cannot enter into corre^ 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f} 

AtTTHOB WAKTBD— 

Of the satire quoted in Tennyson's ' Soa 
Dreams,' beginning : 

* With all his oonsoienoe and one eye askew. 
So false he partly took himself for true.' 
— L, M. G. 
Of a poem called 'The Diamond.'-— G. W. 
Of the quotation : 
'Friendship when once determined never 

swerves. 
Waits ere it traits, but waits not ere it 
serves.' 
— N. E; M. 

Of lines beginning i 

' And if there be no meeting past the grave ' 
(believed to have been placed on Huxley's tomb)* 
-F.B.L. 



RiFBBBKOB WaNTBI>— 

To a poem entitled, 'The Soul of Judas 
Isoariot,' by Robert Buchanan.— W. 

In what languages, besides English, areMister- 
linok's Essays published P— To R. K. Elliot. 



ANSWERS. 

[TF^en einswering queries, kindly give the dat€ 
of query. All answers are to be deemed grch 
tuitous. Letters addressed to quet-isls, «at-s of 
Editor^ cannot be forwarded,^ 
AUTHOB Found- 
To E. J. W. (continued).— A. Mary F. Robin- 
son was the author of ' The Italian Garden ' ; a 
book of songs, 12mo. 1866. Can be purchased 
for about 2s.— W. W. Glknnt. 

To T. R. Y.— The poem, 'Father's Letter,' is 
published in 'Thousand Best Poems.' The 
author is a oousin of the little boy to whom the 
inoident (which ooonrred in Birmingham) related 
happened, but his name baa not been made 
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gnblio.— A. y. S. ' Papa's Letter * it pablUhed 
I Mary MoHardy's ' ElocatlonUt.'— 0. 0. 



TiTLi Found- 
To T. B. Y.— The poem by Misi C. Fanshawe 
referred to is ' An Eniflroia/ and begins : 
* Twas whispered in heaven, 'twas muttered in 

bell, 
A.nd echo oanght faintly the sound as it fell.' 
The lin(>s oan be fonnd in the well-known pnblioa- 
tion, * Enquire Within ' (2s. 6d.), paragraph 215. 

— S. COZBNS. 



PUBLISHBB F0UNI>— 

To E. WiooiNB.— * DsTonshire Idyls ' is pub- 
Hnhed at 2s. 6d. by Meenrs. Gibbings and Co., 
18, Bury-street, W.C .— F. B. U 



Bbcitatioit Found — 

To H. 8. P.— 'Nothing to Wear' In Bell's 
•Elocutionist' (last edition). *The Post Boy' 
in Clifford Harrison's book on * Elocution.'^ 
Edwin Drew, 



Sbfbbbnob Found- 
To L. M. G.— Lyooris was » Greek courtesan. 
8eeLempri^re. 

To E. J. W.— Lowell's Letters are edited br 
C. E. Norton, and the publishers are Osgood, 
HcIWaine, and Co.— A. Blabyib. 

To W. C. 3. Bbough.— * Bang-the-beggar,' 
originally * a stout staff ' in Lowland speech, was 
traonferred to its wielder — e.g., oonstable or 
beadle. From Scotland the word naturally passed 
into Ulster. Before Poor-law days the bang- 
beggar had to chase away mendi<)ants, as dis- 
tinguished from deserving resident poor who 
received from medicity societies a badge entitling 
them to beg. See * Notes and Queries,' 4th s., 
Tol. vi., pamm.— S, G. D. 



To S. D. Nix. — The reference is to a collection 
of Early ChuroM historians (Socrates, Sozomon, 
Ac), firab published in this form by R. Stephens 
(Paris, 1544). Beference is now usually made to 
the separate authors ; for example, the reference 
in ' The Second Pari of the Homily of Fasting ' 
would now be given as Socrates H. £., v. 22, and 
similarly in the famous case of the painted curtain 
destroyed by Epiphanius. 

To Gkrtrudb Crowb.— In 'Aunt Agatha 
Ann,' by Mary E. Manners (J. Clarke and 
Co. Is.) 



PUBLICATIONS OF THB WEEK. 



The Nioobb of thb 'Nabcissus.' A Tale 
of the Sea. By Josbph Conkad. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Flora. Macdonald, thb Maid or Sktb. A 
Bomance of the '45. By J. Gordon Phillips. 
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A GENTLEMAN EIDER.* 



Eyisbt sportsman in the land knows 
how Eoddj Owen won the Grand National 
of 1892, and remembers how astonished 
was the racing world when, four days 
after the brilliant victory of ' Father 
O'Plynn,' it was announced that his rider 
had started for the West Coast of Africa. 
Roddy Owen, or, to be more exact, 
Edward Itoderic Owen, was for some years 
prominently before the public as a leader 
and authority in sporting matters, and 
as one of the most accomplished and 
daring of gentleman riders. His popu- 
larity and distinction as a sportsman was 
acknowledged everywhere, but he was also 
a gallant soldier and fearless pioneer 
who sei-ved his country with distinction in 
Afiica and Asia, and who won the highest 
praise, not only of the authorities 
m PaD Mall, but of the Prime Minister 
himself. While his military duties were 
confined to barrack life he found plenty 
of time to ride races, and from 1882 to 
to 1892 31*2 per cent, of his mounts 
were winning mounts, or, out of 812 races 
lie won no fewer than 254. As soon, 
however, as an opportunity occurred, for 
serious soldiering, he gave up racing and 
f acedhardship, danger, and disease in West 
Africa, Uganda, Chitral,and Egypt, with a 
courage and energy which soon secui^ him 
distinction and promotion. In this admir- 
able memoir by his §ister, Mrs. Bovill, it 
is shown what a prominent part he 
took in events in Africa during the past 
few years, from the Jebu War till his un- 
timely death of cholera last year in the 
front of the advance to Dongola. It was 
he who planted the British flag at 
Wadelai, and forestalled the French and 
^Igian expeditions ; who was the first 
mounted man to reach the top of the 
Malakand Pass ; who was the first man 
dressed as a European who is known to 
We crossed the Swat Eiver, and who 
succeeded in surmounting all the difficul- 
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ties prior to the conquest of Unyoro. 
This memoir shows him to be as brave, 
as dashing, and as clever a soldier as he 
was a horseman. The object through- 
out has been to let him tell his own story 
as far as possible, therefore the greater 
part of the book consists of his diaries 
and correspondence. His records are 
somewhat fragmentary, as Owen was 
never a very ready writer, and further- 
more it was not until after 'Father 
O'Flynn's ' victory that he started a 
diarv. Eoddy was second son of Hugh 
Darby Owen, of Bettws, Montgomery- 
shire, was bom in 1856, and his 
racing career was a very remarkable one. 
Many are the amusing stories here re- 
lated of the expedients necessarv for 
working in leave, riding, and Inilitary 

duties. 

c 

Two Storl«B. 

Dressing in the railway carriage or waiting- 
rooms, and galloping across country to catch 
a train at branch stations, were but ordinary 
incidents of the racing season. He would 
arriTe at Manchester, for instance, in the 
early morning after a night in the train, get 
into uniform, do his day's work, and be off 
again. There is a tale that, just catching a 
train as it was leaving the station, Boddy 
found himself in a carriage with one elderly 
lady, and due to ride immediately on arrival. 
He slowly fitted up a railway rug from rack 
to rack, saying, 'Don't be alarmed, madam, 
at hearing a noise. I am subject to fits of 
illness, which soon, however, pass away. I 
always do this on such occasions.' After 
some minutes of scrambling, the lady was 
frightened out of her senses by seeing a 
brilliant yellow silk arm stretched out behind 
the rug, but was reassured by the appearance 
of Boddy in a great-coat, with his ridiAg 
boots showing beneath, calmly remarking 
that he was now quite in normal health. . . . 
His tact and quickness often stood him in 
good stead. Thus, being in command of a de- 
tachment on one occasion and hearing of a 
coming inspection, he made use of oppor- 
tunities afforded by his rapid journeys to dis- 
cover what faults had been found and noticed 
by the General in other regiments. Particular 
care was taken to avoid any mistake similar 
in kind ; and so g^ood was the result that the 
(General at last remarked, ' l*m i^raid. Cap- 
tain Owen, you know all my fads.' ' I beg 
your pardon, General/ said Roddy. The 
General repeated his remark. 'Fads, 
General, fads ; I may be very stupid,' replied 
Eoddy, ' but I reaUy don't understand what 
you mean.' On another occasion, however, at 
an inspection, the Gtooeral remarked that he 
had not seen him there before at previous 
inspections. Boddy had been running all 
over the country to race meetings, but he 
only replied, with a deep bow, ' Sir, the loss 
is mine.' 

The vital element of Owen's success, 
whether racing or soldiering, seems to 
have been his rare combination of judg- 
ment and pluck which never failed him. 
Although he was possessed in an eminent 
degree of all those sporting instincts 
which most commend themselves to 
Englishmen, there were few, ve^ few 
even among those who knew Koddy 
Owen best, who recognised the real value 
of the man. Beneath ' the veneer of his 
racing proclivities ' there lay the sterling 
qualities of courageous soldier, dauntless 



pioneer, and judicious administrator. H<^ 
was certainly endowed with the impatient 
energy and vigorous nature begotten of 
a quick and somewhat intolerant spirit 
and no doubt had he been spared would 
have achieved a high renown for himself 
and honour for his profession. He had 
very strong but delicate ' hands,' and his 
success as a rider was mainly due to the 
fact that he was very long in the leg, 
which gave him a tremendous grip ai>i 
power over any puller. 

Many of his adventures in Malta were 
amusing. One night he was nearly 
caught by a policeman, having scrambled 
up a lamp-post to light his cigarette at 
the gaslight, first breaking the glass for 
the purpose. As he descended, the police- 
man discovered him, whereupon he darted 
down the Strada Eeale, and dashing into 
the club, threw aside his cap, so that when 
the policeman came up he was calmly 
leaning against the door. To the excited 
question, ' Did you see an officer come in 
a minute ago ? ' Roddy replied in the 
affirmative, stating that the fugitive had 
gone upstairs. In rushed the eager 
policeman, while Eoddy calmly recovered 
his cap and walked home. In the summer 
of 1894, after his success in Uganda and 
Wadelai, he remarked, when going to a 
London dance, ' I am draining tins cup 
of London society to the dregs, and with 
all my might. But Fm afraid it leads to 
nothing. I shall be off to work as soon 
as I can.' His work very soon consisted 
in taking part in the relief of Ghitral, 
first as special correspondent of The 
Pioneer, and afterwards as a combatant. 
Some of the articles he wrote are repro- 
duced, and of one the following extract 
is worth quotation : 

The Future of GhttraL 

It does not require a Moltke to look at the 
map, and to indicate that natural causes, 
supplemented by our environment, point 
indubitably to extension to the Hindu Kash 
as our only possible frontier. Do not then 
let us throw away the enormous sums which 
we have already spent, and by which we have 
attained that end, when a withdrawal may 
force (us to re-enact at no distant date what 
has so lately, and is still, engaging the 
interest and anxious thoughts of our states- 
men and oar soldiers. Should m Bussian 
invasion of India ever take place, and, as is 
probable, Persia and Herat be the theatre at 
first upon which eyes are fixed, ail the more 
vital to our success must be the security of 
our right flank. The time and expense spent 
in keeping touch with the tribes and prevent- 
ing the preparation of hostile combinations 
in that quarter would not be thrown 'away. 
We must not delude ourselves into the belief 
that by relinquishing the route we now 
occupy, we can leave the oonntry as we found 
it, or the people with the same feeling towards 
us as before we visited their thresholds. We 
leave an open sore, one that will not heal up 
easily. Our retirement will be ascribed to 
the results of the Pamir Commission now 
meeting, coupled with the Bussian oconpation 
of Shighnan] and Boshan. All the prestige 
we have acquired (and we cannot scoff at this 
article, often more useful than the power for 
which it does duty) by our recent advance 
will be lost to us« whilst the inflnenoe of tb* 
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Basaiant will proportionately increase, and 
we should retire from a most important point 
after preparinf? an excellent military road 
before tbem. We shall leave an objectiye to 
Bataian officers, who, however disinclined to 
interfere with our rights, must inevitably be 
drawn to Chitral by the love of adventure, 
and for the information of the Intelllfi^ence 
Department, if by no stronger motive power. 
They would find a people as ready to their 
hand as material for soldiers as they at 
present are to ours — a people wHo cannot fail 
to wonder at our retirement, still more at our 
allowing the Bussians the entree, and who will 
surely ascribe it to the increasing strength of 
Bussia's power in Asia, and the outcome of 
their oocupation of 8highnan,which all under- 
stand has been brought about against the 
wishes of Great Britain and the Amir, who 
are powerless to stop her. 

He joined the Egyptian forces up the 
Nile in 1896, and soon afterwards wrote in 
his diary : * I'm afraid I don't feel the 
same man physically I used to. Africa 
has been too much for me.* The same 
note continues to the end, although with 
stem courage he never allowed the feeling 
of depression to be seen. Throughout 
his life his one desire was to * last tUl the 
finish.' At last, near Ambigol Wells, he 
wrote a letter, found incomplete, in which 
he said: 'I am sitting on a rock, sur- 
rounded with desert, the only European 
here, with seyen cases of cholera ; but I 
think we've tackled it.' Almost at the 
very moment of writing such words of 
hope and courage he must have felt the 
grip of the disease, for at 9 a.m. the 
cholera seized him, and at 10 in the 
evening poor Eoddy was dead. In the 
night he was buried, and without order 
of any kind and contrary, it is believed, 
to all custom, the Arabs cleared and 
levelled the ground about the grave, and 
marked with stones the burial-place of a 
Christian soldier. 

Thus passed away a man who was the 
very embodiment of life, activity, and 
energy; a man universally beloved by 
his brother officers, his fellow sportsmen, 
and even by * the boys ' on the racecourse j 
a man who was a true type of the honest, 
upright, fearless Englishman. To quote 
the Prime Minister's words : * It is men 
like Eoddy Owen who have made and 
maintained our Empire,' and this memoir, 
bound in his well-known racing colours 
of olive and rose, is a graceful and ex- 
ceedingly readable tribute to his memory. 

William Lb Qubtjx. 
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Slendbk as is this new volume of Mr. 
Watson's poems, it contains some stately 
verse and some lines that will live. The 
first poem, which gives the volume its 
title, is in a somewhat trying metre. It 
is in part a colloquy between the poet's 
soul and Hope, the latter pointing to a 
future where all that is now so difiicult 
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of comprehension will be made plain, the 
former distnistful of Hope's tales : 

She tells me, whisperiDg low : 

• Wh*»refore and whence thou wast, 
Tbou shalt behold and know 

When the great bridge is crossed. 
For not in mockerj He 

Thy gift of wondoriog gave. 
Nor bade tbine answer be 

The blank s^are of the grave. 
Thou shalt behold and know ; and find ag^in 
thy lost.' 

The poet declines to be comforted by 
any such fond delusion. He will not 
accept the wealth Hope flings about so 
freely. He holds it be a slight, an 
ignoble slight, on this world — 

Counting it but the door 
Of other worlds more bright. 
Here, where I fail or conquer^ here is my 
concern : 

Here, where perhaps alone 

I conquer or I fail. 
Here, o'er the dark Deep blown, 

I ask no perfumed gale ; 
I ask the unpampering breath 

That fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death, 

Life, and my doom obtcure. 
Who knows not whence I am sped, nor to 
what port I sail. 

* The Unknown God ' has appeared before 
in a newspaper or magazine, and incor- 
porates the new 'saying of Christ ' : 

Raise thou the stone and find Me there. 
Cleave thou the wood and there am I, 

This poem contains some strong 
stanzas: 

I hope — with fear. For did I trust 
This Tision granted me at birth. 

The sire of heaven would seem less just 
Thau many a faulty son of earth. 

And so he seems indeed ! But then, 

I trust it not, this bounded ken. 



Best by rememberiog God, say some. 
Wo keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, hath of tenest oome 
"WJien we forgot— when we forgot ! 

A lovelier faith their happier crown. 
But history laughs and weepG it down ! 

Very pleasing to nature-lovers will be 
the *Ode in May,' from which we cull 
two fine stanzas : 

"What is so sweet and dear 
As a prosperous morn in May, 
The confident prime of the day. 
And the dauntless youth of the year. 
When nothing that asks for bliss. 
Asking aright, is denied. 
And half of the world a brideflrroom ii. 
And half of the world a bride ? 



And the triumph of him that begot. 
And the travail of her that bore. 
Behold, they are evermore 
As warp and weft in our lot. 
We are children of splendour and flame. 
Of shuddering, also, and tears, 
Ma(!nifioent out of the dust we came. 
And abject from the Spheres. 

The second .part of the little book is 
labelled ' Miscellaneous Poems,' and con- 
tains some Iteautiful lyrics, (tee we like 



especially is * The Captive.' Here is the 
first stanza : 



From birth we hare his capUvet 1 

For freedom. Tain to striTe ! 

This is our chamber : windows firt 

Look forth on his demesne ; 

And esch to its own seyeral hue 

Translates the outward f cene. 

We cannot once the landscape Tiew 

Save with the painted panes between 

' Estrangement ' is a gem ending with a 
line we cannot appraise too higmy : 

And Idle is the rumour of the rose. 

The picture conjured up is that of a 
captiye 'in some fortress grim,' who 
only knows that June has come from 
'casual speech betwixt his warden.' 
We do not like the ending of the verses 
'To the Lady Katharine Manners': 

And Tarious though her mundane lot, 

She councs herself benignly starred,— 
All her vicissitudes forgot 
In your regard. 

Somewhere Mr. Watson uses the 
adjective ' symphonious.' It is a dic- 
tionary word, but is it musical? 
Among the 'Poems on Public Affiurs* 
there is one, ' The Three Neighbours,' 
which might be classed as humoroos. 
It deals with Scotch and Irish aspirations 
after Home Rule. 

We have not sought to find blemishes, 
but have preferred to note the beauties 
of Mr. Watson's latest poems. They 
are a distinct addition to the world's 
treasure of verse. 



ME. BLAGKMOBE'S LATEST? 



Ip it were not going too far one would 
like to say that this book has tired us 
more than anything we have read for 
some time, but this of an author so long 
reverenced and admired as the creator of 
* Loma Doone seems ungracious. Why 
Mr. Blackmore called his story a romance 
of Surrey we cannot quite understand 
In the first part of the book, it is true, 
the scene is laid in Surrey, near Guild- 
ford, but the atmosphere of English 
country life and the local colouring of 
Surrey are entirely dwarfed by the 
stronger element in the book — ^theloYe 
affair of the hero, a snobbish, irritating 
person, with Dariel, the daughter of 
Prince Imar, a Caucasian refugee. In 
the very beginning of the stoiy (on the 
third page to be accurate) we are intro- 
duced to this mysterious maiden, Dariel, 
whom we view in the midst of her 
devotions in an old ruined chapel,andfroin 
that moment the atmosphere of the story 
is anything but typical of a Surrey 
romance. And halfway through the book 
Prince Imar and his followers go hack to 
their native country. The hero follows 
them in search of Dariel, who before her 
mysterious flight had confessed her love 
for her penniless English suitor. He, by 
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name George Cranleigb, was the second 
son of an impoyerished squire of noble 
Saxon lineage (a saint by nature and a 
farmer bj profession), and when he first 
saw the beautiful Dariel kneeling in an 
attitude of rapt devotion in the old ivy- 
coTered, ruined chapel he fell in love with 
her upon the spot. But how to become 
aquainted with this beautiful stranger 
who lived in such mysterious seclusion 
was a different matter. Fortune favoured 
him, however, one day when he was out 
fishing, for he had the good luck to save 
the life of Dariel's beautiful dog Kuban, 
a wolfhound of the Caucasus, from the 
deadly grip of an infuriated English bull- 
dog. As the early love scenes between 
Dariel and George Oranleigh are among 
the most picturesque passages in the book, 
their first meeting after he had rescued 
her dog should b^ quoted : 

A L«ve Scene. 

'Now if I had thought of it in the coldest 
blood— if there still were cold blood in me — 
there was Dothinff in the world I could have 
done 80 wise as this abatement. What says 
Ofid in the " Art of Lore " P Many low 
thintri, X am afraid, that no Englishman 
would stoop to. But if that great Master 
arose anew, to give lessons to an age of 
milder patsion, probably he would have said 
to roe, •• Water those wounds with your tears, 
my friend." 

My eyes, being British, were dry as a bone ; 
bat upon them fell, as they looked up, the 
loitre of a very different pair; like bright 
stars extinguishing a glow-worm. And the 
glory of these was deepened by the suffusion 
of their sparkle with a tender mist of tears. 
Ko blush was lurking in the petal of the 
cheeks, no smile in the brilliant bud of lips ; 
pity and gentle sorrow seemed to be the aole 
expression. 

1 dropped the dog's great legs and rose, 
and with all the grace that in me lay — and 
that was very little — took off my hat and 
made a bow, the former being of the bowler 
order, and the latter of the British. 

/No, no. Please not to do that/ she said; 
* it is so very grievous. Forgive me if I am 
Bad to look at. It always comes upon me so 
when I behold things beautiful.' 

' But,' I replied, being quite unable to con- 
sider myself of that number, even upon such 
authority. ' it is I that should be shedding 
tears ; it is I that behold things beautiful.' 

' It was of the dog i meant my words' — this 
^as rather a settler for me — ' and the beau- 
tifol tokens he manifests of gratitude to the 
kind gentleman. And we have been desiring 
always, but the place we could not find. It 
i« my father who will best speak, for he has 
^at talent of languages. He was hoping 
greatly that you would come. I, also, have 
he^n troubling in my mind heavily that we 
nioet appear so ungrateful. It is now ten 
days that have passed away. But we could 
not learn to what place to send; neither did 
we know the name of Mr.— but I will not 
>poil it until you have told me how to pro- 
Qoonce.' ' 

'OranUigh, Cran-lee, as if it were spelled 
with a douDle "e"' coming after the letter 

1 / said I to her. While to my aU-abroad 
•elf I whispered, 'May the kind powers teach 
w to spell it, by making it her own, while 
•he looks Uke that.' 

For sometinsea it is vain to think, and to 
^« 18 worse than lunacy. Her attitude and 
■lanner now. and her way of looking at me— 
■•« I were what she might come to like, but 
would rather know more about it— and the 



touches of fQ];eign style (which it is so sweet 
to domicile), and the exquisite music which 
her breath made, or it may have been her 
lips, with our stringy words— I am lost in my 
sehtence, and care not how or why, any more 
than I cared ho<r I was lost then, so long as 
it was in Dariel's eyes. 

If Dariel's eyes will find me there, and 
send me down into her heart, what odds to me 
of the earth or heaven, the stars, the sun. 
or the moon itself — wherein I am qualified to 
walk with her. 

Possibly that sweet Dariel saw, but could 
not comprehend my catastrophe. She drew 
back, as if from something, strange, and 
utterly beyond her knowledge. Then she cast 
down those eyes that were so upsetting me ; 
and I felt that as yet I had no right to per- 
ceive the tint, as of heaven, before the earth 
has glimpsed the dawn, which awoke in wel- 
come wonder on the wavering of her face. See 
it 1 did, however, and a glow went through 
me. 

Who can measure time when time acts 
thus ? Kvhan arose, as if his wounds were 
all a sham, or as if we at least were taking 
them in that light, and hating — as a good dog 
always does— to play second fiddle, turned his 
eyes from one to the other of the twain in a 
manner so tragic that we both began to 
laugh. And when Dariel laughed there could 
be nothing more divine, unless it were Dariel 
crying. 

' Ob, how he does love you, Mr. Cran-lee ! ' 
she exclaimed, with a little pout, pretending 
to be vexed. ' What a wicked dog he is to 
depart from his mind so. Why, he always 
used to think that there was nobody like 
me.' 

' If he would only think that I am like you, 
or, at any rate, try to make you like me, what 
a blessed animal he would be.' This X said 
with pathos, and vainly looking at her. 

* I am not very strong of the English lan- 
guage yet.^ It has so many words that are of 
turns incomprehensible. And when one thinks 
to have learned them all, behold they are 
quite different. To you 1 seem to speak it 
very, very far from native.' 

' To roe you seem to speak it so that it is full 
of music, of soft dear sounds and melody, that 
no English voibe can make of it. It is like 
the nightingale I heard when first — I mean 
one summer evening long ago ; only your 
voice is sweeter.' 

The whole of this scene is exceedingly 
pretty, but as the story proceeds Dariel 
becomes less and less convincing, and the 
long and rather complicated love story 
of her father's life takes up a great 
deal of the reader's time and patience. 
He turns with a sigh of relief to 
the delicately - sketched romance of 
Grace Oranleigh, the hero's beautiful 
sister, and a wealthy stockbroker who 
had taken their old home when they 
could no longer afford to live in it. 
Grace's story is much more naturally 
told and sympathetically treated than the 
flowery, elaborately detailed romance of 
Dariel, whose personality is as uncon- 
vincing and out of place in her Surrey 
surroundings as Grace's is fascinating and 
natural. The stockbroker was not» of 
course, of Saxon lineage unmixed with 
Norman blood of outsea cut-throats to 
better it, as Grace was; but he was a 
manly, gentlemanly fellow, and a good 
contrast to the swaggering, boastful 
brother of the dainty, high- bom Grace. 
Ther^ was little wonder, in spite of 



his humbler birth and occupations as a 
* certified dealer,' that Grace, who was a 
sensible girl, fell in love with the man 
himself and not with his money. Grace 
was busy in her dairy making butter 
when the stockbroker came to ask 
her to marry him, and here one 
must just mention, before quoting this 
extremely pretty love scene, how 
very well Mifts Chris Demain Hammond 
has illustrated the situation — the difi&dent 
stockbroker, who, wealthy as he was, 
considered himself no worthy match for 
the penniless Grace. He asks if he may 
sit down on a barrel and explain the 
matter of business he has made a pre- 
tence of, and soon Grace finds herself 
sitting on another beside him, and Miss 
Hammond's charming sketch of the 
aristocratic Grace in her role of dairy- 
maid sitting on a barrel beside Jackson 
Stoneham, when matters had progressed 
a little further, is one of the daintiest 
illustrations among the many which 
delight the reader in the course of push- 
ing through the book. But, following 
the example of the author's. Miss Ham- 
niond's Surrey farm sketches are far 
superior to those dealing with the foreign 
element in the story. It may be that 
the one subject inspires her with reality 
and freshness, whilst the other is forced 
and unconvincing. 

Grace. 

' My brother George is in love with a lady,' 
said Grace, who never saw the way to miss the 
v?ry worst of jokes, 'who will want a lot of 
practice before the can sit down. What on earth 
will he do with her when he g^ves a dinner- 
party P ' This was a thoroughly vulgar error^ 
as I have shown most distinctly above. 

'Poor George, what a fool he is making of 
himself ! Bat no brother of yours could ever 
be a fool. Forgive me ; for the moment I was 
forgetting the great mental powers of your 
family. Miss Oranleigh.' 

' Tou need not call me that unless you wish 
it. I mean at least — you need not call ma 
that so often. After aU that you have done 
for us it sounds so formal.' 

' Bless your kind heart ! ' What have I ever 
done for you ? But Grace is what I should 
love to call you— Grace, Grace, and nothing 
else. Unless I might add another word, 
beginning with a d ' 

' All words beginning with a "d" are bad. 
But there can't be much harm in Grace that 
I know of. Only you shouldn't say it verj 
often!' 

' Oh, dear no ! Not more than every time I 
breathe. Very often is superlative. And so 
are you. And therefore am I to say it every 
time I say you. So I will; am I not a wor- 
slpipper of the Graces.' 

\ ^ou must not say it every time you say 
me^ And I made a dreadful slip, as you must 
perceive. I wasn't thinking for the moment. 
And surely you would never dream of taking 
an advantage——' 

'Now come all they that wish me evil ; all 
that that against me have imagined a vain 
thing ' 

' "What else are you doing yourself, if you 
please? If you would only allow me one 
moment to explain * 

'In the name of the Lord will I destroy 
them.' V^ 

' Oh, Mr. Jackeon Stoneham ! ' 

She looked at him in doubt of hit ferooit j 
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or BEBity, and he, in high spirits, clapped his 
heels on the floor and sprang up, and began 
to draw nearer. ' No tub will do for me. I 
must hare a throne. I am the King of the 
City and of Surrey. Grace Cranleigh has 
proclaimed it.' 

'Tmly, yon are in great haste to crown 
TonrseU . She has never dooe anything of the 
lind. Bat if to make an ell out of half an 
inch is kingly ' 

'If I did that I will soon put it right. Let 
me make half an inch out of the ell now.' 

' No, no ! I insist upon your staying where 
Toa are. There is a little door going oat 
between those two pans ; and unless yoa are 
quite sensible you will see no more of me.' 

' How can I be quite seDsible when I see 
any P Oh I Grace, Grace, you cannot con- 
ceive what a relief to me it is to be able to 
utter your name with a joy, with a pride, with 
an ecstaay inconceivable ! ' 

'Mr. Stoneham, you are upon the Stock 
Exchange and a certified dealer — is not that 
the proper term ? Very well then ; you don't 
deal with any property till yon get it.' 

* Don't we, though ? Oh, Grace, if we did 
not, where in the world would our busiuess 
be ? But I don't want to talk shop now at 
all. I want to talk something far outside of 
that.' 

' Shop- windows, perhaps.' And then her 
heart reproached her, as it ought to do with 
one who has made a flippant stroke. But be 
had overdone his hit with her as well, and 
had the sagacity to wait for her remorse. 

' I did not mean anything rude,' she said, 
edging her own tub a little nearer, while the 
forget-me-nots on her bosom danced like 
flowers in a river when the mill-stream lifts ; 
* I say things I ought not to eay—what I 
mean is, I say things without meaning them.' 

' Whatever you say is the sweetest of the 
■veet,' he answered, with a sigh, that made 
his waistcoat keep the tune ; ' and it is right 
to remind me of my distance. Miss Cranleigh, 
because I was taking liberties.' 

* I defy you to say such a thing to me again. 
You have not the least idea what I am like~ 
when — when I feel that I have been unkind.' 

' Let me know what it is like,' he whispered, 
' when— when you feel that you are getting 
kind again. Oh, Grace, Grace ! how I do 
love you I ' 

She looked at him softly, and her blue eyes 
fell, and th(»n she spoke submissivelf . 

' Now, don't pretend to say it ; you must 
not pretend to say it— unless you are quite 
certain. Shall I tell you why ? ' 

' I say it a thousand times, and I will spend 
my life in saying it. You know it as well as 
I do. Certain indeed ! But tell me why.' 

'Only that I should feel it very much 
indeed if I were not sure that it is perfectly 
true/ 

There were tears on her cheeks^the true 
playground of smiles ; neither did they look 
out of place, for there was not much sorrow in 
them. 

In the writing of Bariel Mr. Black- 
more has no idea of going straight 
ahead with his story. His digres- 
sions from its thread are sometimes 
amusing and often very interesting, more 
especiaUy when they depict some little 
scene of country rural life which the 
author (seemingly all unmindful of the 
fact that it bears no relation to the main 
theme of the story, or furthers its telling 
not in the slightest) elaborates and polishes 
with all the charm and grace of his 
writing. At other times these asidea are 
exceedingly annoying, and interrupt the 
natural flow of the tale which in itself is 
related in a sufficiently old-fashioned 



extravagant style, even the most exciting 
scenes being full of thoroughly-wrought 
detail. Mr. Blackmore's admirers will 
read the book carefully because it is by 
the author of * Loma Doone,' but to the 
younger generation of novel-readers, who 
attach little sentiment or tender associa- 
tion to an author's name, the book will, 
one fears, be somewhat irksome reading. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BT BEATEICE WHITBY. 

Thbbe was a moment in the history of 
Frances Blake when she had to decide 
whether or no to face poverty in company 
with a lover of good heart. Although 
she was of an age when prudence usuaUy 
has far too little attention paid to it, 
she made up her mind not to risk 
disaster, lest love should fly out of 
the window when poverty knocked at 
the door. She did not reach to this 
negative without suffering a great deal 
of pain, and she gave a sufficing proof of 
the worth of her attachment by remain- 
ing a spinster. Some seven years after 
her refusal to join her fate to that of the 
man whom she loved, she met him again. 
By this time his circumstances were 
greatly different ; his purse was longer, 
and he could amply afford a second mfe. 
Frances was quite willing to fill this 
position, and even took pains to show 
George Brand that he had only to shake 
the bough for the cherry to fall into his 
mouth. Two persons, however, must be 
of the same mind before Cupid can effect 
his familiar triumph; and George had 
quite forgotten how he had once expended 
sentiment on Frances. The unravelling 
of this tangle of disappointment we 
must leave t-o the skilful fingers of Miss 
Beatrice Whitby, while we pass on to 
express our admiration of another part 
of Sunset, the part which relates for us 
the wild workings of grief in the heart 
of Isabel, the cousin of Frances by 
marriage. In this section of her novel 
Miss Whitby appears at her strongest. 
The delineation of the various characters 
is carried out with an unswerving and 
artistic hand ; they all speak and act as 
human beings, not as marionettes with 
a ventriloquist behind them; and the 
author has granted them neither too 
much nor too little of her stage. Before 
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taking leave of a book which may be 
recommended without reserve to loven 
of fiction, it behoves us to thank Uiss 
Whitby for the portraits of Pra and AUl 
These young folk are delightful, and 
will do much to make Sunset enjoyed b? 
all who are wont to watch children wito 
loving eyes. 



BY J. MACLABEN COBHAH. 

A romance of society life, originating 
in a bicycle accident and culminating in 
an elopement — or rather in a chivalroas 
adventure that seems to the mere vulgar, 
unimaginative intelligence to be an elope- 
ment — form the basis of a novel and 
exciting tale called Her BoycU Highnm'$ 
Love Affair. The heroine, a princess of 
unimpeachable descent, and the hero, a 
magnificent shopman who presides oyer 
the lace counter of a West-end estab- 
lishment, are literally thrown into 
one another's arms by an untoward 
movement of the traffic in Piccadillj. 
The lady not unnaturally mistakes 
the admirably-appointed and beauti- 
fully-mannered exquisite for a denizen 
of tne great world, and when fate k again 
kind enough to permit him to cross her 
path, she makes no bones about going for 
a bicycle ride wfth him in the park. For 
a time the intimacy progresses delight- 
fully, until the princess's father, who hai 
decided views in regard to his only child's 
future, gets wind of her goings on, and 
peremptorily interferes. His idea is to 
marry his revolting daughter offhand to 
a baron of questionable origin but of un- 
doubted wealth, but his wily scheme is 
unexpectedly frustrated by an appeal 
from the princess to her chivsJrous 
shopman against her father's tyrannj. 
Hence arises a series of romantic adren- 
tures whose issue it would be undesiraWe 
as well as unfair to the author to antici- 
pate. Suffice it to say that the denouement 
is no less startlmgthan the opening. Tbe 
tale has all the merit of complete origin- 
ality of plot, and it is told with consider- 
able verve and spirit. To many readers 
the climax will probably prove a disap- 
pointment as well as a surprise, but those 
in such a case should not lose sight of tbe 
fact that an author has a perfect right to 
end an unconventional story in an un- 
conventional way. To the reviewer, at 
least, it would be no surprise U> Bee Her 
Royal Highnesses Love Affair figuring on 
the boards of a theatre. It would lend 
itself well to dramatic reproduction. 



BY BOSA NOUCHBTTE CAEET. 

Domesticity is the prevailing note m 
Br. LuttrelVs First Fatierd. In tli« 
opening chapters it rides rampant, and 
even in the later ones it maintains sonw 
show of ascendancy. At the outset tbe 
reader is beset by the horrible fear that 
Miss Carey is about to overburden ntf 
tory with detail, and it must be owned 
hat his misgivings are not groundJesi. 
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Nevertheless, in due course, things 
reallj do begin to happen, and a pretty 
little tale with a big moral gradually 
unfolds itself to one who knows how to 
wait. The naturalness of the narrative 
is, perhaps, its best point. The doctor's 
joung wife is a very humaii person, and 
her individuality speedily makes itself 
felt. The hero, a kind of beneficent 
ogre, is somewhat wanting in the air of 
reality that invests the harassed physician 
and his courageous better half. There is 
a romantic element in the story that will 
doubiless commend itself to the young 
people for whom it appears to be, in 
great part at least, destined. The writing 
is marked by the ease and freedom from 
apparent effort that characterise the 
work of the habitual storyteller. 



BT PAUL LEICEBTBB FO&D. 

The conflict between the claims of love 
ind duty that has formed the inspiration 
d so many spirited plays and stories re- 
appears in somewhat novel form in a 
Western tale called The Great K, and A, 
Train Bobbery, The central situation 
consists of the quandary in which a rail- 
road superintendent finds himself placed 
when he has to decide between his duty 
to his employers and his sympathy with 
the girl of his affections, when he learns 
that she and her family are implicated 
in a robbery from the mail-car of 
three registered letters. No small factor 
in his dif&culty is formed by the 
bewilderment caused by the discovery 
that the director of a great railway 
company should stoop to felonious 
methods to protect his interests, and, 
itranger still, should drag hia daughter 
into such an infamous transaction. How 
the unfortiumte official compromises 
between hia responsibility to the company 
in whose employ he earns his livelihood, 
and his tender regard for a charming 
girl who has been misled by the force of 
family influence, forms the subject of 
the laaiii portion of the volume. The 
adventure is recounted in a style that 
if not literary is at least virile, spirited, 
and the reverse of tedious. The 
plot, though improbable, is well within 
the bounds of the possible, and the 
reader, amazed and diverted by the 
noveltjr of the poiitiou, is little disposed 
to cavU at incidental incongruities, such 
W the sudden development of a well 
brought up young lady into an imblushing 
liar and an accomplished thief. 



BY JANE BABLOW. 

When some authors follow up a popular 
success by producing at a rapid rate a 
*arge amount of work of the same tone 
Wid gtyle as that which pleased readers 
fo markedly at the first appeal, it not 
JMrequently happens that they end by 
^%uing thie public palate. Miss Jane 
v^^* however, is careful not to keep 
^tt Dohbing up into notice at very short 



intervals, as some of our hastiest manu- 
facturers of fiction are in the habit of 
doing ; she loves her craft well enough to 
expend upon it deliberation and length 
of days. But even if she were far more 
quick to add volume to volume upon our 
shelves, we doubt whether she would 
ever meet with any demonstrations more 
hostile than open hands and smiling 
faces. How is it possible to tire of her 
exquisite transfers of lowly Irish life 
from the cottage to the sheet of 
foolscap? There is small fear that 
her faithful friends — ^we hope the 
number is always on the increase — 
knowing jewels from paste, will blame 
her on the score of fecundity. Speaking 
as members of this cordial band, we 
must say that our enjoyment would be 
increased if the author of A Creel of Irish 
Stories were to seek our suffrages at 
shorter intervals. It is hard to pick 
out any one of the ten tales in this book 
for the position of favourite, for each of 
them possesses some special attractive- 
ness, and thus confuses our choice. The 
longest story is * The Keys of the Chest,* 
in which we read about Eileen's delusion 
concerning the big boulder. This she 
thought to be a great stone chest con- 
taining the silver plate which the old 
family butler was so fond of praising 
and exaggerating. He did not like to 
tell the little maid that the treasure had 
departed from the GeraJdines by way of 
the pawnshop. The tale is an exquisite 
compound of pathos, humour, and 
tragedy, and is written in such a sober 
fashion that a reader is made to feel its 
poignancnr all the more. 'An Account 
Settled ' belongs to quite another dass — 
the class of comedy. Several of these 
pieces are based upon very slender 
foundations, but yet the author manages, 
and apparently without an effort, to 
charm and to satisfy. A Creel of Irish 
Stories deserves to be read, to be kept, 
and even to be treasured. 



BT BENJAMIN BWIFT. 

We are delighted to observe that Mr. 
Benjamin Smft has lost no time in 
setting his literary house in order. When 
* Nancy Noon ' appeared we felt it to be 
our duty to protest in the most candid 
fashion against the tortured English 
which the writer, imitating, we suppose, 
the least admirable of George Meredith's 
peculiarities of style, employed in the 
composition of his story. In The 
Tormentor Mr. Swift has mended his 
manners. No longer does he pose as a 
kind of verbal acrobat, bewildering his 
audience, and doing violence to his own 
undoubted talent. We welcome this 
change, and we assure Mr. Swift that his 
willingness to have done with trickery- 
pokery wiU bring him the enlarged re- 
spect of all who recognised the power and 
promise of ' Nancy Noon,' as well as a 
gradual increase in the number of his 
readers. Mr. Swift appears to have set 



about his work of reformation in a red- 
hot mood of amendment. He has well 
exemplified the old saying to the effect 
that it is a waste of time to take two 
bites at a cherry. Now that we can 
see the author stripped of his fantastic 
manner, we are the better able to 
consider his value in a cool spirit. We 
must say at once that, although we are 
most anxious to admit the many signs of 
worth contained in this novel, Mr. Swift 
appears to have overtaxed his strength in 
writing this history of Jacob Bristol. 
The character has mastered its creator. 
For his amusement, or perhaps for the 
sake of pandering to an unhealthy 
instinct, thiis man Bristol slowly wormed 
his way into the cupboards containing 
the skeletons of his acquaintances. But 
when he had several poor flies in his web, 
this spider did not know what to do with 
them. Finally, he made such a muddle 
of all the matters in which he had 
involved his peace of mind, that he pre- 
ferred death by his own hand rather than 
to exert the ingenuity necessary to score 
a triumph over the tangle. Mr. Swift's 
villagers strike us as being the most un- 
real puppets we have considered for 
several years. To be quite frank, they 
are impossible. Mr. Swift is on the 
wrong tack ; he has not yet found what 
subjects best suit his abilities. We hope 
he will not be too speedy in production. 
His third book will mean a great deal to 
him, and we therefore trust that he will 
not be bustled by injudicious friends 
into publishing it before it is ripe. 



BT HBADON HILL. 

More than for any other section of the 
reading public,we imagine, TheZoneofFire 
is designed for boys, who will doubtless 
devour its adventurous chapters with 
enough of gusto to please both. Mr. 
Headon Hill and his publishers. In 
books of this dass the authors do not 
take many pains to differentiate their 
characters by means of anv particular 
subtlety, for they know full well that 
the schoolboy's appetite is all for plenty 
of bustle and danger and sword-play. If 
a few Gatling g^uns can be thrown in as 
a make- weight, so much the better for the 
young reader and aU of his kindred, 
since the lajrger the peril the more likely 
are his adult connections to enjoy a few 
hours free of his romps and impor- 
timities. In essentials Mr. Headon Hill's 
fresh addition to the novels of spotless 
heroes, unmitigated rascals, and fights 
as frequent as they are thrilling, does 
not vary much from the time-honoured 
model; in details, however, he has 
contrived a good many alterations 
of a sort sure to command applause 
from his audience. The agony, 
of course, is piled up in the 
familiar manner. First of all, the 
hero, for various reasons, enlists as a 
common soldier, thereby being enabled 
to follow his sweetheart to Egypt, where 
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Her father, the colonel of the recruit's 
regiment, allows her to go in the capacity 
of a iturse. Needless to say, she is 
harassed by the attentions of the villain, 
who does his utmost to win and wear 
her. It would be impossible to give a 
reader any idea of the ingenious way in 
which the author gets his puppets into 
and out of muddle after muddle, unless 
we were to use more space than happens 
to be at our command. The part of the 
book given up io a description of the 
astonishing castle of the Arab Sheikh, 
Abdul-Zook, makes us rub our eyes and 
wonder whether that illustrious person 
was in possession of Aladdin's Lamp. 
Improbability runs rampant over Mr. 
Headon Hill's pages. But what matter ? 
Boys will be boys; and they insist on 
having their Christmas fiction hot and 
strong. We tliink they will condescend 
to describe The Zone of Fire by means of 
one or the other of their two favourite 
shibboleths — they will either declare it to 
be ' not half bewi,' or else ' jolly decent.' 



BT MKS. TOM KELLT. 

A Leddy in Her Ain Bicht is a de- 
cidedly interesting, if not a very powerful, 
story. The 'leddy' in question is the 
orphan granddaughter of a Scotch earl's 
gamekeeper. When she comes to her new 
home from the Continent where she had 
■pent the previous part of her life, she 
captivates everybody with her beauty, 
winsomeness, and lady-like carriage. The 
grim earl himself is no exception to the 
rule, neither is his heir-apparent The 
secret lies in heredity, and how this came 
to be it is the purpose of the story to 
tell. We can commend it as healthy in 
tone and influence. 



BT M. HAMILTON. 

In the chapters of The Freedom of 
Henry Meredyth we follow the career 
of a man who was not strong 
enough to make his life even a partial 
success. The complaint from which he 
suffered was a lack of grit. It tSLkoa all 
sorts to make a world, and there is no 
real reason why a novelist should not 
elect to spend time and ink and paper 
and brains upon the delineation of such 
an invertebrate character as that of 
Henry Meredyth. Having granted this, 
we are free to express our opinion that 
the choice is not a very wise one, for a 
reader naturally becomes rather weary of 
attending to the weaknesses of a person 
whom he more or less despises. If the 
author had an astonishing skill in work- 
ing the probe, in laying bare for us the 
innermost movements of her creature's 
vacillating mind, we should be the last 
to grumble at the result; but as her 
powers of analysis are no more important 
than those generally at the disposal of 
the average producer of fiction, 
we have certainly found this book 
less satisfactory than we had hoped. 



When Henry Meredyth gained a divorce 
from his wife, he found himself in charge 
of four children. He was painfuUv 
poor, for his wife had been the one to fill 
the exchequer. As the brother of an 
earl he might surely have found some- 
thing better to do than travelling about 
the country as a commercial traveller, 
charged with the duty of praising to 
excess a certain brand of ale. This traffic 
was not a success, as may be imagined, 
for it wants a man with plenty of back- 
bone and fluency to win a living out of 
the career of a bagman, so Henry 
Meredyth was pleased when his brother 
appointed him to be the manager of some 
of his property in Ireland. Speaking 
somewhat loosely, this position turned 
out to be a paradise. But not for long. 
The snake appeared disguised as Vivien 
Meredyth, the eldest daughter of the in- 
vertebrate hero, and soon began to spoil 
everything. Some of the minor char- 
acters in this book are presented felicit- 
ously, and the picture of the chief 
personage is painted firmly, but, as a 
whole, the novel does not strike us as a 
true reflex of the author's ability. 



MOEE ABOUT CEITICISM.* 



Thbobisino on the subject of criticism 
appears to be 'in the air.' It is not 
many weeks since the publication of Mr. 
J. M. Robertson's * New Essays Towards 
a Critical Method,' and now here comes 
Mr. W. B. Worsf old with a statement of 
critical principles as laid down by the 
masters from the days of Plato and 
Aristotle to those of Cousin and Matthew 
Arnold, and some suggestions of his own. 
His volume is distinctly interesting in 
that it draws together so much from 
varied utterances on a subject on which 
we cannot, in the nature of things, have 
finality. Literature changes from age to 
age, and the canons by which literature 
is judged have to change with it, just as 
the laws which govern society have to be 
altered in accordance with changing con- 
ditions of life. A fresh survey is, con- 
sequently, never without attractiveness. 
We will make one extract from Mr. 
Worsfold's pages, hoping that it will 
suffice to send all interested in the subject 
to the volume itself. 

The Object ef Crltlctim. 

With Plato the critic is the legislator, nho 
declares with the authority of the State both 
the subjects and the methods of the axis. 
With Aristotle he is the representative of 
Homer and Sophocles, who would make all 
epics Homeric, and all plays Sophoclean. 
Modern criticism commenced from this point. 
The seventeenth-century critic was the ex- 
ponent of the Po€tvi§, and even Addison began 
with the notion that Parctdiu Lott could 
somehow be measured by Aristotle's canons, 
fiat Addison, as we know, emerged from this 
sta^, and discovered a principle of poetic 
appeal which enabled him and all subsequent 
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critics to transcend mere formal considera- 
tions, by sabstitutinf^ the ' power to affect 
the imagination' for tbe test of qrmmetfy. 
In so do'vof^ he emphasized tbe fmct that ths 
achievement itself, and not tha means em- 
ployed to secure that achievement, ooght to 
be the first object of a critic's oonsid^ratioii. 
If Lfssing retamed to the oontideration of 

grocessee rather than results, and devoted 
iroself to distinguishing the respective 
methods and resources of the contrasting arte 
of tbe eye and ear, he was nevertheless f^ed 
in his researches by the realisation of thii 
same truth— that the appeal of the arts wu 
in all cases not to the senses, bot to tbe 
imagination through the senses. Similarlj 
Cousin, starting with the same truth ezptened 
in terms of philosophy— that it is the idetl 
and not the real which is the object of trtirtio 
presentation — ^traces in broad outline the 
mental processee which accompany and die- 
tinguish artistic activities, and indicates the 
place which the sense of beauty holds as put 
of the intellectual and moral faculties of 
man. 

The result of this change of the point of 
view is to be seen in the practice of contem- 
porary critics. An enlightened criticism no 
longer aims at directing the artist by formu- 
lating rules which, if they were valid, would 
only tend to obliterate the distinction between 
the fine and the mechanical arts. It aUowi 
him to work by whatever methods he may 
choose ; and it is content to estimate h^ 
merit, not by reference to his method, bat hy 
reference to his achievement as measured bj 
principles of universal validity. In thii waj 
it avoids the danger of pronouncing as 
opinion on what is variable, and applies iiMlf 
to what is permanent 

Walter Savage Landor, in his 'Pent^ 
meron,' has some verv wise passages on 
the subject of criticism which seem to 
have escaped Mr. Worf old's notice, while 
the same author's witty comment in his 
imaginary conversation between Sontbej 
and Porson on the no-principle actuating 
modem critics might well have called for 
passing mention. 



THH DUTCH IN THE MBDWAT.'* 



Thsbb are few readers who will not feel 
grateful for the dainty reprint of Mr. 
Charles Macfarlane's historical novel 
introduced to us by Mr. S. E. Crockett 
The Dutch in the Medway, following hard 
upon ' The Camp of Befuge,' seemi to 
point to a reviving interest in Macfiurlane. 
The work of the unfortunate historian, 
novelist and hack, who died as a poor 
brother of the Charterhouse in 1858, ib 
certainly not so well known as it deserrei 
to be ; but this and Mr. Qomme's re- 
print will go far to earn him a ijuMic 
possibly wider and more appreSatire 
than he found in his own day. The story 
before us was originally pubushei in 1845 
— ^with scant success if we may judge by 
the interval of over fifty years that htf 
been allowed to elapse before i* 
has been thought necessary again <>> 
bring the novel before the puWic 
The Dutch in the Medway is a ^^' 
ring and wholesome stoi y, fall o^J ? 

• The Dutch In th« Kedwftj. Bf OMiJf JgjJU 
Une. With a Fbreword by 8. B. Cwskltt. ('•■• 
Clarke sad Co. 8a.6dJ 
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and action, and much too good to be left 
with the ruck of literature that has had 
its day. The plot is set in the times of 
Pepys, and compresses in twelve brief 
chapters an admirable and vigorous por- 
trayal of the scenes which attended the 
inal-administration of our naval affairs 
when Charles was draining the country to 
supply the extravagant demands of his 
mistresses while the ships of war lay 
deserted in the river at the mercy of any 
fleet' bold enough to come up and destroy 
them. Pepys himself inevitably plays a 
large part in the story, and it is due to 
the author to acknowledge that we know 
the Clerk to the Navy better from his para- 
graphs even than from the pages of the 
celebrated diary. In the opening chapters 
wejare introduced to the imhappy Pepys, 
who is left in his office to treat as he best 
can with the starving and mutinous 
tailors of the fleet while his superiors, 
with the King and Court, are away at a 
bear-baiting or some other fashionable 
recreation of the time. A view of the 
Diarist as his contemporaries and sub- 
ordinates saw him may not be out of 
place. 

•b« Han's Ttaw. 

Very different wm the harangue of Speaker 
JoeL That sea-lawyer declared that no fi^ood 
bd been done ; that no faith was to be put 
in the promises of a fawning, wheedling^, 
coat-turning rogue like Pepys, who caxed not 
how many hooest and righteous sailors 
itarred, provided he oould enrich himself by 
partaking in the plunder, and furnish himself 
ioply with the means of gratifying his 
passion for fine clothes, fine company, ungodly 
plays, masques, and dances, and other unholy 
iporti, which had been put down and pro- 
bibitsd in the days when there was a just 
jadgein Israel,or when this land was governed 
sceordingto the Goapel, in wisdom and righte- 
oasness. ' We,' subjoined Joel, ' we misused 
mariners, who have shed our blood in battle, 
liaf e jackets that are tattered and torn, and 
hw of us have any shirts under our jackets, 
or any shoes to our feet ; but this servant of 
the Nary, who is appointed and paid by the 
oonntiy only to take care of our interests, is 
clad like Dives in fine linen and costly rai- 
ment; he walks about the world in velvets 
&&d satins and silks, with all the new-fangled 
fopperies brought over from France ; the very 
^ig on his head hath cost more money than 
the Wapping Jews would give us for all our 
clothes put together. The price is monstrous ! 
the wig itself is monstrous I It oomes from 
that land of papistry and idolatry where men 
hs satisfied with nothing that nature sends 
them ; where men cut off their own hair in 
order to wear the hair of other people. Verily 
wis peruke, or periwig, smells as strongly of 
Popery as the devil does of brimstone. Nothing 
cftQ p well with England or with us so long 
u the chief clerk to the Navy wears such a 
^iff. Verily it is curled, and twisted, and 
powdered, and bulged out, so as to look like a 
Uon's mane. But we have never beaten the 
Dotoh since these French wigs came among 
'ul We poor sailors may be as hungry as 
J^s are naked, but Mr. Secretary fares sump- 
"Wusly everv day, feasting at home with that 
fine city madam his wife, or feasting in ordi- 
naries or oookshops, with dissolute cavalieros, 
ud robbers of the nation like himself. And 
yet for all this outlay he is very rich. How 
r«atly, therefore, must he rob the Navy and 
^ poor mariners ! Without fearing the fate 
of Ananias^ h« awore unto me that be is poor 



— very poor ; that he hath no money to give ; 
and that at this moment the coffers of the 
Admiralty be entirely empty. He hath given 
unto Will Gaff (for my part I scorned the 
gift) one jacobus to be divided among ye all 
that be here. This will not make a farthing 
apiece if the coin is a good one ; and I hare 
my suspicions that it may be clipped. We 
must deal otherwise with this Mr. Pepys, and 
with those who are above him, than we have 
hitherto done, or we shall get vot a rap of 
our pay, but be left starving as we are with 
these tickets, which Beelzebub invented, in 
our hands or pockets.' 

Hard on this comes another and amus- 
ing picture of 

Pepys at Mome. 

Opposite to each other, lolling upon high- 
backed chairs, and looking as if they are 
heated and fatigued by some recent exertion, 
are a lady and gentleman. Header, we intro- 
duce you to Hr. and Krs. Pepys. There is 
another chair turned towards the window, 
with the redundant curls of a wig flowing 
down its straight back ; it might be taken for 
a second gentleman, but it is only Pepys' peri- 
wig hung there, for his readiness in going 
out. Except when entertaining company, 
Pepys wears no periwig at home, but only a 
velvet cap. Taking him as he now is, with- 
out his ambrosial locks or flowing mane, he 
is but a mean or oonunon-looking mortal. 
His dresSf too, is rather slovenly, for in these 
days people wear flne clothes and clean linen 
only when they go abroad, and throw them 
off for the sake of economy as soon as 
ever they return home. The Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy is about thirty-flve years 
old, but looks older. He has a better face 
now than be had at a later period when 
Sir GhKlfrey Eneller painted his portrait; 
yet we cannot call it a pleasing face, and 
it is very far from being a handsome one. 
The best thing about it is an expression of 
ease and good temper ; but he looks cunning 
withal, and has an habitual twitching up of 
the nose, which makes him appear as if he 
were always smelling something disagree- 
able. There is no mistaking by his counten- 
ance that he is a shrewd, clever, subtle, and 
adroit man, who has thriven in the world and 
will yet thrive, who will permit no delicate 
scruples to retard his advancement. His wife 
is seven or eight years younger than himself, 
and looks still younger. A comely and hand- 
some blonde she is 1 and if she has rather too 
much embonpoint, no flesh can be fairer or 
more transparent than hers. She has a most 
happy, heart-at-ease, enjoying countenance, 
only slightly tinged with vanity, and with 
the spirit of worldly calculation, which her 
husband and her worldly experience have put 
upon her. She is almost as negligent in her 
indoor attire as Mr. Clerk himself, and it 
grieves us to say that her stockings are dirty, 
and her slippers down at heel. But this 
lonely indoor state is their chrysalis or grub 
state. Tou should see Mr. and Mrs. Pepys 
out of doors in the Park, or.on the Mall, or 
in the playhouse ! 

'Pepys,' says the lady, speaking firsts as 
became her sex, after a short silence, ' well, 
Pepys, we have done a good morning's work, 
and have the satisfaction of knowing that all 
is right according to inventory—that plate 
money. . • .' 

The Clerk of the Acts lays a flnger per- 
pendicularly across his lips, and saith — 
' Bessy, my darling, speak a little lower.' 

' Tut,' says the lady, * the stuffed hanging 
is to the door, the windows are all shut, these 
walls have no ears. Mr. Pepy?, methinks 
you are a trifle over-cautious and timid since 
the fright you got last March at the Navy- 
office.' 



'Bessy« love,' says Pepys, in what is almost 
a whisper, ' with so much money in the house, 
and so much plate and costly gear, one can- 
not be too cautious, in troublesome times 
like these, when Government and people seem 
alike determined to take whatever they can 
come at by the strong hand.' 

' Most true ; but we have been, and we are, 
careful enough. The servants have no inkling 
of the coined gold and silver that lie here ; 
nor do they know of one-fourth part of the 
plate which we possess. Pepys, it gladdens 
my heart to think of it ! Fifty silver spoons, 
besides ladles, two dozen silver dishes, six 
silver salvers ; and then the silver lamps and 
candlesticks, and all the rest. Three thou- 
sand pounds in coined gold, and more than 
five hundred pounds in silver ! Up heart. 
Samuel Pepys, and be merry, for are we not 
thriving apace ! ' 

' We are thriving, and for that I am merry, 
and thank God ; but the State, Mrs. Pepys, 
the State is going to xuin, and for that I am 
sad.' 

' Bat, Samuel Pepys, the State is not you 
and I; if the State will not take care of 
itself, as we take care of ourselves, wby, to 
ruin it most go ! ' 

But if PepjB is a necessary item in the 
story he has not the foremost place. 
That belongs to a young Kentish gentle- 
man, the son of a naval officer whose service 
has been given to Cromwell, and who is, in 
consequence, in slight favour at Court. 
He it is who phuats a battery on the 
Kent coast and hammers De Euyter's 
ships as they pass down the river again 
after their depredations in tlie Medway ; 
he it is who wooes and wins sweet Mis- 
tress Marion ; and it is he who gives the 
story an interest apart from its purely 
historical aspect. Through it all our 
old friend Pepys crops up generally in a 
not very favourable light. When Walter 
Wynton is taking counsel of 'Tom of 
the Woods,' the good-hearted Kentish 
fanatic who 'has visions' and speaks 
words of prophecy, regarding a safe 
hiding-place in a desperate strait, and 
proposes to go to London to Pepys, Tom 
remarks : — 

•Ay,' said Tom, 'in the old Protector's 
time Samuel Pepys was the roundest of 
Eoundheads. I would not truet Samuel 
Pepys; but I can put you in possession of a 
secret which is the dread of his life, and 
with which you can make him fear you. That 
morning the man Charles Stuart went to the 
block in front of 'Whitehall, Pepys proposed 
as a fitting text for his funeral sermon—*' Xiet 
the memory of the wicked perish." He was 
little* more than a boy when he said the 
words ; but he knows that men have been 
severely handled for less things said or done 
in their boyhood, and next to getting money 
and fine clothes, the great aim of his life is 
to conceal that his father was a tailor of verr 
Bepublican principles, and that he, Samuel, 
was ever other than a hot cavalier and high 
Churchman. Samuel Pepys, though a back- 
slider and turncoat, is not so bad as most of 
them. There is kindness and even a sente of 
justice in his heart — all the seamen do say 
that he knows his present trade, and would 
put excellent order in the Navy if his 
superiors in office allowed him to do so— 
Pepys might be a very good man yet, if it 
were not for his self-seeking. But then Pepys 
is a downright coward, and. Master Walteiw 
you know a coward is never to be trusted. VC 

Space fails us to follow in detail tha 
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affairs of Walter Wynton and Marion, 
hie sweetheart. Mr. Crockett has set the 
feeal of his approval on The Dutch in 
the Medway, and a reader must indeed 
be hard to please if he or she refuses to 
endorse it. It is by far the most whole- 
some and lively piece of fiction that we 
have lately had the f ortime to handle, and 
as such we can commend it to the notice 
of our readers. 



PBB8IAN ECHOES.* 



^88 Gbbtbvdb Lowthiak Bkll en- 
titles her book Poems from the Divan of 
Hdfiif and refers to them on the title-pa^e 
as * translated.' They are f orty-three m 
all, oooapying fifty- three small ootavo pa^s. 
We take down the Oalcutta edition of 1881 
edited by Major H. S. Jarrett, which con- 
tains 693 odes accepted as genaine, and 
fo^y-f our not so regarded by the learned, 
but popularly ascribed to Hafiz, and hope 
to find at last an English rendering that 
will follow the original with some aegree 
of fidelity. Alas for our hope! Miss 
Bell starts fairly enough with tDeoi>ening 
ode^ and gives something of the meaning of 
Hl^z's fourteen lines in eight, but it is a 
paraphrase and not a translation. After 
the first ode we fail to trace a paraphrase 
eiccept now and again. The eighth ode in 
the Oajontta edition is fairly rendered in 
Miss Bell's fifth, and perhaps, if she had 
been so considerate as to indicate which of 
the originals she had selected for ' transla- 
tion,' we might have been able to give a 
better account of them. We had the same 
fault to find with Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy's 'Ghazels from the Divan,** 
which appeared a few years back. There 
can be no excuse for this omission, which 
robs a ' translation ' of one of its greatest 
advantages in the eyes of any reader who is 
acquainted with the original. He wants to 
know how far he is being regaled with the 
beauties of Hafiz, and how far the work is 
merely an echo. We do not say of Miss 
Bell's that she has not based each of her 
poems on one in the original, but we regret 
that she has not made it easy to trace 
the resemblance. This grumble over» we 
are glad to record our opinion that Miss 
Bell has, in most of her poems, caught the 
spirit of H4fiz admirably. The metre she 
has chosen for some is not the one we 
tfadak most suitable. It certainly does not 
reproduce the rhythm of the original. Take 
this stanza, from the forty-second poem : 

True love has vanished from every heart ; 
What has befallen all lovers fair ? 
When did the bonds of friendship part ? — 
What has befallen the friends that were ? 
Ah, why are the feet of Ehizr lingering ?^ 
The waters of life are no longer clear. 
The purple rose has turned pale with fear. 
And what has befallen the wind of Spring ? 
We prefer this from the second poem : 

Not on the lips of men Love's secret lies, 
Bamote and unrevealed his dwelling-place. 
Oh Saki, come ! the idle laughter dies 
When thon the feast with heavenly wine dost 

grace. 
Patienco and wisdom, H&6z, in a sea 
Of thine own tears are drowned ; thy misery 



* Poemi from the Diran of Hiflz. TranaUted bj 
Oertrude Lowthian Bell. (Wm, Ueinemann. 6s.) 
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They could not still nor hide from curious 
eyes. 
Every one who has lived in India long 
will recognise the tilt of the following 
poem. Tdza ha idza nau ha nau is sung by 
every Ayah to her white charges. We 
like Miss Bell's rendering as well as any 
we have seen. Did not Sir Edwin Arnold 
try his practised hand upon it P 

Singer, sweet Singer, fresh notes strew. 

Fresh and afresh and new and new ! 

Heart-gladdening wine thy lips imbrue. 

Fresh and afresh and new and new ! 

Saki, thy radiant feet I hail ; 

Flush with red wine the goblets pale^ 

Flush our pale cheeks to drunken hue, 

fresh and afresh and new and new ! 

Then with thy love to toy with thee. 
Best thee, ah, rest ! where none can see ; 
Seek thy delight, for kisses sue. 

Fresh and afresh and new and new I 

Here round thy life the vine is twined ; 
Drink ! for elsewhere what wine wilt find ? 
Drink to her name, to hours that flew. 

Hours ever fresh and new and new ! 

She that has stolen my heart from me. 
How does she wield her empery ? . 
Paints and adorns and scents her too. 

Fresh and afresh and new and new ! 

Wind of the dawn that passest by. 
Swift to the street of my fairy hie. 
Whisper the tale of H&fiz true. 

Fresh and afresh and new and new | 

While there is a mixture of excellent 
and fair in these poems, we can heartily 
commend the whole to the attention of 
lorers of Persian poetry. More than half 
the book consists of a very useful histoiical 
introduction and notes to the poems. 

In the case of Mr. Le Gallienne's book of 
The Rvhdiydt of Omar Khayyam we need 
not trouble ourselves to compare his qua- 
trains closely with those in the Persian, as 
although they are avowedly based largely 
upon Mr. Huntly McCarthy's prose 
translation, Mr. Le Gallienne confesses 
to have made the freest use of his 
own fancy, and that 'a number of the 
following have little or no verbal 
parallel in the original.' We once tried to 
find the parallels of Fitzgendd's world- 
famed quatrains in Mr. McCarthy's 
prose version, but the task was so 
laborious that after finding a few we 
abandoned the attempt. It would be still 
more hopeless to do the same by Mr. Le 
Gallienne. He begins with the same invita- 
tion to awake from sleep that readers of 
Fitzgerald know so well. We append the 
two, Mr. Le Gallienne's being the first : 
Wake ! for the sun, the shepherd of the sky. 
Has penned the stars within their fold on 
high. 

And, shaking darkness from his mighty 
limbs, 
Scatters the daylight from his burning eye. 

Now listen to Fitzgerald : 

Wake! For the Sun who scattcr'd into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Sight 
Drives light along with them from Heav'n, 
and strikes 
The Sultan's Turret with a shaft of Light. 

Occasionally Mr. Le Gallienne*s quatrain 
is more likely to convey the sense intended 
to a western ear than Fitzgerald's. Take 
this : 

Would you be happy ! hearken, then the way : 
Heed not To-Morrow, heed not Testbbdat; 
The magic words of Life are Here and Now, 
fools, that after some to-morrow str^. 



The ' authorised ' version is : 

Alike for chose who for To-Day prepare. 
And those that after some To-Morrow. star^ 
A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
' Fools ! your Beward is neither Here ,nor 
There.' 

Sometimes we think Mr. Le Gallienne has 
failed woefully, as in the fourth line of this 
quatrain : 

Once in a garden this advice I heard. 
It was the Nightingale, the Bose*s bird—* 

He left the Boss, to hurry in my ear, 
' It is our only chance, you take my word.' 

Nor do we admire this : 

But here are wine and beautiful young girls* 
Be wise and hide your sorrows in their curia I 
Dive as you will in life's mysterious sea, 
You shidl not bring us any better pearls. 

Omar's pessimism is oonsiderahly mitigated 
in such stanzas as this : 

I cannot think that the Beloved Friend 
Who made the world so fair should chooss 

to rend 
This lovely curtain of the night and day. 
Nor break — unless some day he means t» 

mend. 

We should hardly have imagined Omar quite 
so oamally-minded towards women as Mr. 
Le Gallienne represents him ; certainly 
Fitzgerald did not give us any hint of it, 
and there is very little to support the idea 
in McCarthy's prose version. This, for 
instance, seems to us to he original to Mr. 
Le Gkdlienne : 

WKiU as the moon end, as tKe e^pren Mim, 
O how my jeeXotiB heart doth envy him 

Who calUthee hie to love by tun and ttar, 
Bulee o*er thine heart and owns each little Umh, 

And this: 

Nay I think no more, but grip the slender 

waist 
Of her whose kisses leave no bitter taste, 
Beason's a hag, and love a painted jade, 
Come, daughter of the vine, dear and dii- 
graced. 

The following quatrain has a familiar 
ring: 

Sunday is good for drinking, Monday too. 
Nor yet on Tuesday put the wine from yon. 
Wedn^day drink deep, Thursday nor Frulay 
fail. 
On Saturday is nothing else to do. 

It recalls to us a catch introduced into 
the acting version of Twelfth Niaht, wbeai 
it was revived a few years ago by Dalj'f 
company : 

Which is the properest day to drink P 
Why should we drink on one day ? 

Tuesday. Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 

There are some quatrains that lack little of 
perfection. Here is one : 
This sounding world is but a dream that crifli 
In Fancy's ears, and lives in Fancy's eyes. 

Death lays his finger on the darkening sonlf 
And all the glowing shadow fades and dies. 

It might be objected that a dream can 
hardly be said to * cry,' but let that pass. 
On the whole, while admitting that Mn I^ 
Gallienne*s quatrains are often very charm- 
ing, we cannot say they will bear com- 
parison with Fitzgerald's. To those who 
have never made acquaintance with the 
latter they will doubtless oome as a i^^^*^ 
tion, for they are sufficiently charged witt 
Omar's philosophy to make them echoes » 
the original. 
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' QvAm d$nderio »it pudor aut modu$ iam can 
capitit 9 '^-Hor,, Lib. I., corm. mtnv. 

A MOANING solitary surge— a aigli 
Across the down that comes — and comM 

again, 
As sobbing, half in anger, half in pain, 

The fretful yearning of the sea birds' 017. 

A homan heart alone beneath the sky, 
A spirit world of mist around the orosi, 
Ana aching eyes, that strain in bitter loss, 
To reach the mark by men set np on high. 
And weVe bnt added to a world of graTBs 
A stone, to mind ns how he used to tread 
These oater realms — ah, patiwoe, 
wait ! dim-eyed 
A little space, to let the momiDg red 
Eelight the yery heart» to see Mm 
gnide 
Unnumbered ships across the weary wafM. 

E. E. KiLBUBN. 



TABLE TALK. 



W.C 



A DiNNBB of the Anglo- African Wriien' 
Glab took place on Tneeday, December 7. 
at the Grand Hotel Mr. Garland Soper 
was in the chair, supported by Mr. 
Bertram Mitford and Mr. Henry Heei 
as vice-chairmen. The guest of the ereo- 
ing was Mr. E. T. Cook, editor of TXt 
Daily News, who made an ideal after-dinner 
speech, in which he attributed the famooi 
raid' to a talk between Mr. Ehodes and Mr. 
Greeory, the new editor of The Cape Timei. 
The latter reproached Mr. Ehodeewith the 
dulness of things— nothing doing. Then 
oomes the raid. * Well,* said Mr. Bhodee. 
*i8 it brisk enough nowP Wanted to 
give you somethmg to write abont 
Such is the marvellous inflaenoe of the 
editorial chair. Amongst those preecnt 
were Mr. Herbert Baker, Mr. Stnart Cnm* 
berland, Hon. Francis Lawley, Mr. Money 
1 Boberta. Jir. Q. B. Adam*. Mr. S» * 
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Matheson (hon. sec), Mr. James G. Clarke, 
Mr. G. H. Smith, and Mr. James Smith. 



We do not want to have it repeated, as 
Mr. Barrj Pain repeated the statement on 
Wednesday night in his lecture at the Birk- 
heck Institute, that women, as a general 
rale, are ddficlent in humour. The fact is 
one too patent for argument. What we 
should like to know is, Why P Woman is 
not a separate creation. As an American 
onoe remarked, witb a rudeness that was 
but apparent, she is only a freak, but a 
freak on a large scale, as she embraces 
fully half the buman race or more. 
Pernaps the absence of humour is included 
in the difference which, as compared 
with the normal type, the male, constitutes 
her freakiness. But there may be a reason 
in woman*8 dependent position — a bard 
fact, with a few exceptions — which has 
Bubsisted for so many centuries. She has 
quite recently emerged in civilised coun- 
tries from the status of a slave or at best a 
•emi-slave, and her lut is even now largely 
governed by conditions of servitude to her 
family that no male ever has to endure. Is 
humour compatible with servitude? Would 
Mr. Barry Pain continue to be a humoutist 
if, for instance, he were cast into a Turkish 
or Spanish pnson with no immediate hope 
of release? We should like to get an 
answer from some one who can speak with 
authority on |the reason for this admitted 
lack of humour in women. 



Colonel John Hay, at the Omar Khay- 
74m Dinner, spoke with enthusiasm of his 
first introduction to the 'Euhaiydt/ au 
enthusiasm that many others have felt, if 
they have not been able to express it in 
Buch delightful language : 

The exquisite beauty, the faultless form, 
the singular grace of those amazing stanzas, 
were not more wonderful than the depth and 
breadth of their profound philosophy, their 
knowledge of life, their dauntless courage, 
their serene facing of the ultimate problems 
of life and of death. 

deferring to the doubt as to whether it 
was the poet or his translator to whom was 
due this splendid result, he said : 

Was it, in fact, a reproduction of an 
antique song, or a mystification of a great 
modern, careless of fame, and scornful of his 
time? Could it be poisiblo that in the 
eleventh century, so far away as Khorassan, 
BO accomplished a man of letters lived, with 
BQch distinction, such breadth, such insight, 
such calm disillusion, such cheerful and jocund 
despair? Was this Weltschmer":, which we 
thought a malady of our day, endemic in 
Persia in 1100? My doubt lasted only till I 
came upon a literal translation of the Bub4i- 
y&t, and I saw that not the least remarkable 
quality of FitzQerald's poem was its fidelity to 
the original. In short, Om%r was a FitzGerald 
before the latter, or FitzQ^rald was a re- 
incarnation of Omar. It is not fo the dis- 
adf antage of the later poet that he followed 
so closely in the footsteps of the earlier. A 
niau of extraordinary genius had appeared 
in the world ; had sung a song of incompar- 
able beauty and power in an environment no 
longer worthy of him, in a language of narrow 
range; for many generations the soog was 
▼irtually lost ; then by a miracle of creation, 
apoec, a twin-brother in the spirit to the 
first, was born, who took np the forgotten 
poem and sang it anew with all its original 
melody and force, and all the accumu- 
lated refinement of ages of art. It 
aeems to me idle to ask which was the 
greater master ; each seems greater than his 



work. The song is like an instrument of 
precious workmanship and marvellous tone, 
which is worthless in common hands, but 
when it falls, at long intervals, into the hands 
of the supreme master, it yields a melody of 
transcendent enchantment to all that have 
ears to hear. If we look at the sphere of 
infiuence of the two poets, there is no longer 
any comparison. Omar sang to a half 
barbarous province, FitzGerald to the world, 



We are glad to learn, on Oolonel John 
Hay's exoeuent authority, that the oult of 
Omar has spread so widely. But there may 
be a little poetic licence in the following, 
which, with the above extracts, we take 
from The Daily Chronicle*a report of the 
Golonera speech : 

Wherever the Eoglish speech is spoken or 
read, the Kub4iy&t have taken their place as 
aclassin. There is nob a hiU-post in India, 
nor a village in England, where there is not 
a coterie to whom Omar Khayy&m is a 
familiar friend and a bond of union. In 
America he has an equal following, in many 
regions and conditions. In the Eastern States 
his adepts form an esoteric sect ; the beauti- 
ful volume of drawings by Mr. Yedder is a 
centre of delight and suggestion wherever it 
exists. In the cities of the West you will find 
the Quatrains one of the most thoroughly 
read books in erery club library. 

We should like to know the exact number 
of FitzGerald's 'Rub4iy4t of Omar 
Khayyam' in existence in this country. 
They do not probably exceed a few thou- 
sand, as the cneapest edition published is 
still, if we mistake not, the half-guinea 
one issued by Messrs. Macmillan. In 
the United States there is a good dollar 
edition, and probably the work can be had 
in inferior paper for a dime; but then 
there is no question of copyright to hamper 
the American publishers as regards tnis 
book. Yet if Oolonel John Hay's idea of 
the extentof admirers of the two great poets, 
Omar and FitzGkrald, is anywhere near the 
truth, the publishers seem to be neglecting 
their opportunity. In a very little time the 
copyright will expire, and then the market 
will be flooded with cheap editions. 

The Stanley Show of cycles at the 
Orystal Palace has been marked by the 
usual display of activity on the part of 
the cycling press. Among others Cycling 
has published three speci&l issues for the 
occasion, and The Ilub comes out with 
illustrated explanatory supplements. 



We now understand why Mr. Grant 
Allen excels all other contemporary philo- 
sophers. He was born upon the hiU-top. 
He tells us in The Humanttarian : 

I was born a Socialist. I remember when I 
was four or five years old that I saw two 
tenants come to pay their rent. I had seen 
them working in the fields, and I knew they 
had raised the harvest, and I asked for an 
explanation. The Theory of Bent (not 
Kicardo's) was properly explained to me. I 
thought it at the time an obvious injustice, 
and I have never ceased to think it so. The 
land is all men's. 

Before Mr. Grant Allen could talk, we 
believe, he had serious doubts as to whether 
it was right for him to take milk from the 
bottle, that milk having been taken from a 
cow, and * cow's milk is all calves'.' No 
wonder that, with such a start, other 
philosophers pant after Mr. Grant Allen 
* in vain. 



Messrs. Greorge Bell and Sons are pub* 
lishing a new edition of * Berkeley,' edited 
by Mr. George Sampson, of which the first 
volume has lust appeared. As the editor 
justly remarks in his preface, the splendid 
and classical edition of Professor Oampbell 
Fraser is bevond the means of a large pro- 
portion of the reading public, and there is 
distinct room for a more popular and 
accessiblo one. The present volume is 
enriched with Mr. Balfour's admirable 
essay on Berkeley, which, with his per- 
mission, is here reprinted as an introduc- 
tion. The contents include, in addition, 
the 'Arithmetic Demonstrated without 
Euclid or Algebra,' ' Mathematical Miscel- 
lanies,' the 'New Theory of Vision,' the 
'Principles of Human Knowledge,' the 
sermons on Passive Obedience, and the 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 
The contents, as will be seen, follow here 
the order of their first appearance, but the 
text given is, in each case, that of the 
author's latest revision. The larger public 
who hitherto have been contented with a 
vague and often erroneous idea of the 
philosophy of the profound and subtle 
Irish metaphysician will have here an excel- 
lent opportunity! of comin^l into actual 
contact with that most danng, powerful, 
and withal beautiful mind. 



A correspondent, writing from the 
Authors' Olub, complains of the facetious 
headlines now in fashion for reviews of 
books. He instances 'Brief Life is now 
our Portion,' the heading in a weekly 
contemporary to a merciless slating of 
five minor poets, as an instance in point. 
•The reviewing of books,' he says, 'is 
a serious business fraught of weighty 
responsibilities. Any attempt to embellish 
judgments with catchy prefixes is dero- 
gatory to the profession of critic' But 
surely if a facetious heading induce 
readers to turn to a column they would 
otherwise avoid it serves a good purpose. 
In these times even reviewing columns 
must be brightened up. Is not the fault 
(if any) in the readers? 

A well-known man-of-letters now abroad 
sends ns a communication he has lust re- 
ceived, which he describes as ' absolutely a 
new terror.' The autograph fiend who 
follows him abroad with his laudatory 
letters (posted in England with a penny 
stamp, and on which the recipient abroad 
has to pay 5d.) is bad enough, but this, he 
says, is ' really too terrible. The commu- 



nication, omitting 
follows :— 



all names, is as 



Dear Sir, — After reading— with in- 
terest, I would point out to you that in the 
copy before mo there are certain slips which 
you may like to correct in future editions. I 
enclose a little list, and as I am down on my 
luck just now, I shall be glad if you see your 
way to sending me a modest little fee for my 
trouble — half-a-crown would do well enough, 
6s. would be more acceptable. — Anyhow, 
believe me, truly yours. 



Mr. George Grossmith's great joke at the 
New Vagabond Olub dinner on Friday, 
when he reappeared, after proposing the 
health of 'The Ladies,' as 'Mr. James 
Bnddleswortb,' and responded in that 
character, was entirely misf^d^ ]b^» ^i§ 



Times f whose report says: 
Mr. George Qrossmith proposed 
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•f 'The Ladies/ to which Mr. James Baddles- 
worih replied. 

Eridently The Times* reporter left earlj in 
the erening and trusted to the printed 
programme, which is not safe where 
'Vagabonds' are concerned. An unre- 
heaned effect happened at the soiree after 
the dinner. A sentleman i^as seen trying 
to recall his identity to Mrs. Grossmith 
while her husband stood by smiling. Sud- 
denly Mr. Grossmith shot forth a nnger at 
him and exclaimed, ' V7hy, you're Mr. 
Buddlesworth.' 



Last Snnday eyening Mr. Augustine 
Birrell delirered an address at the drown- 
ing commemoration service held at the 
' l^ttlement ' in Walworth, which is named 
after the poet. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Birrell, who was the poet's 
personal friend, and has edited an edition 
of his works, reminded his hearers that : 

Literature had a lareer place in life than 
actual life itself. To-night they were thank- 
fully grateful and avowedly reyerent for one 
who lukd entered into the lives of all who read 
him. Two things only commanded their 
reverence— first, a snooession of great writers ; 
and, second, the recollection of great, gener- 
ous, and noble deeds. The obscure poet of 
the obscure 'Sordello' had an influence on 
literature which was indescribably majestic. 
Like Carlyle and Tennyson, he never bowed 
the knee to Baal. Poverty they knew, and 
depression of spirit, but no one of them abated 
a jot or tittle of his pretensions, or ev«»r asked 
the people what they wanted; atd so the 
people ceased to sneer and scoff, and the 
crowd— whieh is, after all, a docile crowd — 
became eager enough to pay its debt to them 
with compound interest. 

This 'Browning Hall* commemoration of 
the poet is an annual function. 



Dr. B. W. Prevost, of Newnham, Glos., 
is publishing, by subscription, a re-edited 
ana enlarged edition of Dickinson's 
• Glossary of Cumberland Words and 
Phrases,' which was originally published 
by the English Dialect Society. The 
glossaries of other collectors, the works of 
writers in the dialect, and the county news- 
papers have been laid under contribution, 
witii the result that many words and 
phrases have been added to this collection. 



Sir W. M. Conway's work in the Kara- 
koram Blmalayas, which Mr. T. Fisher 
XTnwin published in 1894, has been trans- 
lated ^Qto French by M. Henri Jaccotet. 
After running through the Tour du Monde 
as a serial, MM. Hachette have issued 
the work in an abridged form with reduced 
reproductions of some of the very numerous 
pictures by M. A. D. McCormick. 

An 'attempt ' on the part of Miss Lilian 
Goadby to retell the story of Homer's Iliad 
for boys and girls will be published, under 
the title of ' The Wrath of Achilles/ in the 
New Year by Messrs. Edwin, Yaughan, and 
Co. 

The oommon impression that old books 
are comparatively worthless is by no means 
borne out by the results of last year's 
auction sales. Even paper-covered shilling 
shockers may come to hd valuable. A copy 
of 'Dr. Jekjn and Mr. Hyde' sold for 
eighteen times its piiblished price, and the 
first editions of Kipling's stories in the 
•hilling edition are all worth at least a 



pound if in good condition. We should 
advise our readers who have large libraries 
to glance through Mr. Temple Scott's ' Book 
Sales of 1897' before weeding out the 
'rubbish.' 



'Trinoolox,' the title of Mr. Douglas 
Sladen's new novel, now appearing serially 
in Temple Bar, puzzled us at first, until we 
reflected, and then we remembered that on 
Oxford University notices * Trin. Coll. Ox.' 
always figures. Can it be that this was 
the origin of the name? If so it was 
clever of Mr. Sladen. The story, by the 
way, seems to be a romance of the Heidel- 
berg quincentenary. 

'The Life and Letters of Sir George 
Savile, Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax,' 
with a new edition of his works, now for 
the first time collected and revised by Mr. 
H. C. Foxoroft, is in preparation for early 
publication by Messrs^ Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 



Lord Camperdown's 'Life of Admiral 
Duncan ' will probably be published early 
in January by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. It will be in one volume, and will 
contain portraits in photogravure and a 
representation of the Ilnglish and Dutch 
fleets five minutes before the action of 
Camperdown, from a small sketch in Lord 
Camperdown's possession at Camperdown, 
Dundee. 



Dr. Conan Doyle is said to have con- 
structed a drama out of the series of detec- 
tive stories in which Sherlock Holmes 
figures, which will be staged sometime in 
the new year. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. will 
shortly publish a ' Memoir of the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Bart' The work has 
been written chiefly by his brother, the 
Rev. George Rawlinson, Canon of Canter- 
bury. One chapter of the work will be 
contributed by the late Sir Henry's eldest 
son« the present baronet, and another by 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 



Mrs. Bishop's account of her travels in 
Korea will appear early in the new year. 
Mr. John Murray has it in preparation. 



January will see the publication of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller's new book, ' Auld Lang 
Syne.' Musical, literary, and other recol- 
lections, most of them contributed to Cos- 
m>opolis, will be given in the volume, which 
is in the hands of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

Mr. J. K. Laughton's ' Life and Letters 
of Henry Reeve, C.B., late editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and Registrar of the 
Privy Council,' is in preparation for pub- 
lication by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 



Mr. William Westall's new story, 'A 
Woman Tempted Him,' will bepublished 
shortly by Miessrs. Chatto and Windus. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. have 
in preparation, * Thrioe Through the Gold 
Coast : a Brief History of the Colony and 
Its Inhabitants,' by Georse Maodonald, 
Director of Education, and Inspector of 
Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and the 
Protectorate. 



Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. hare in 
preparation a number of new works and 
new editions of works on bibliography and 
art. 



Mr. Stanley Weyman's new historical 
romance, 'Shrewsbury,' which is running 
through The Idler, will be published in book 
form by Messrs. Longmans, Green, ahd Co., 
in February next. 

Black and White this week publishes 'an 
excellent porti*ait of Mr. Robert Barr, 
whose recent unpleasant experiences in 
Syria we alluded to last week. The mora' 
apparently to be deduced from them for 
English tourists is to suppress iuj 
anxiety to go and see the tomb of ,St 
George of England, or any tombs on 
Turk^h soil. 



The honorary degree of MA. has just 
been conferred by the University of Oxford 
uponProfessor Buchheim, of King's College, 
London, in consideration of his valuable 
editions of German classics issued at ths 
Clarendon Press. 



Mr. Kipling and his family sail for 
Capetown by the Dunvegan Castle early 
in January. According to The African 
Critic he is going to see whether American 
locomotives with cow-catchers are used in 
South Africa. 



' Literary London Twenty Tears Ajp* 
by Thomas W. Higgmson, oontinmng 
chapters of Mr. George B. Hill's 'Unpub- 
lished Letters of Swift,' and Mr. J. 8. 
Tunison's ' Coming Literary Revival,' and 
a story by Mr. Zangwill, entitled 'From a 
Mattress Grave,' are some of the best of the 
oontents of the current Atlantio Monthly. 

The Ethical World, a new weekly paper, 
will appear in January. The editor will 
be Dr. Stanton Coit. 



Messrs. Methuen and Co. will publifh 
early in January Prince Henri of Orleans' 
volume of travels of 1895-96, entitled 
' From Tonkin to India.' These trafels 
from China to the Valley of theBrama- 
putra covered a distance of 2,100 miles, ot 
which 1,600 was through absolutely unex- 
plored country. The journey was made 
memorable by the discovery of the sooroes 
of the Irrawaddy. 

' Our Polly : the Adventures of a Panot 
during her Life of 100 Tears,' by Mrs. 
Rouquette, is the title of a book of adven- 
ture for boys, which will be issued before 
Christmas by Messrs. G^dner, Darton, and 
Co. 



A story by Mrs. Stevenson, entitled 'A 
Romance of a Grouse Moor,' will form one 
of the series of * Latter-Day Novels,' issued 
by C. Arthur Pearson. Ltd. It is a 
romance of Nidderdale, which also furnished 
local colour for 'Juliet' and 'Woodnip'i 
Dinah ' by the same author. 

Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, the aathor 
of ' Gralloping Dick,' has finished tiie nofel 
on which he has been engaged for some 
months. It is a story of adventure pure 
and simple, and will be published serially 
before it appears in book lorm next year. 

' Fi^k^'iears in Siam ' will be the tiUe of 
work by Mr. H. Warington Smjin. 
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Pil.G.S., formerly Director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines in Siam, which Mr. Murray 
will issue next year in two Tolnmes, with 
maps and illustrations from the author's 
drawings. It contains a record of various 
journeys up and down the country, and of 
life among the people from 1891 to 1896, 
together with some remarks on the re- 
sooroes and administration of the kingdom. 

The Rev. J. H. Bum, Examining Ohap- 
lain to the Bishop of Aberdeen, is edit- 
ing a new series of volumes called ' The 
Churchman's Library,' and has enlisted the 
Berrices of a number of distinguished 
scholars as contributors. Professor Collins, 
of King's College, London, has written the 
first volume, entitled ' The Beginnings of 
English Christianity.' Messrs. Methuen 
and Co. are the publishers. 

Under the title of *The Bible of St 
Mark,' the Rev. Alexander Robertson, D.D., 
has written for early publication by Mr. 
George Allen, a descriptive key to St. 
Mark's Church, Yenice. For some years 
the author was English Chaplain at Yenice, 
and 80 had exceptional oppoi*tunities for 
prepiring a trustworthy handbook. 



Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are bringing 
oat shortly a fifth edition, revised through- 
out and slightly enlarged, of Mr. T. Rice 
Holmes's ' History of the Indian Mutiny, 
and of the Disturbances which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population.' It will be 
illustrated with maps and plans. 

Mr. James Britten, who has made 
Ntitwre Notes interesting for six years past, 
retires from the editorship this month. 



Liter cUure this week discusses 'Bio- 
graphies and their Writers,' with especial 
advertence to the lives of Pusey and 
Tennyson. The former is lacking in 'con- 
ciseness and unitv of treatment' ; the latter 
in 'breadth,' maxingit 'not a very easy 
book to read through.' As to biography 
generally the writer considers that, 'where 
the book is mainly autobiographical it has 
a better chance of real success, but as much 
discretion is wanted in dealing with a 
private diary as with a budget of old 
letters.' It is hinted that a relative should 
hesitate to take such a work in hand unless 
he be a practised writer. He may have the 
material all right, but may lack the ' shop- 
band ' to pat it into shape. The dreariness 
o! most bulky biographies is sufficient proof 
of the truth that ' biography is a special 
srt.' A brilliant writer can make a sucoes- 
M book out of an ' obscure ' Ufe, witness 
Mr. J. M. Barrie's ' Margaret Ogilvy.' 

At the sale of the Ashbumham Library 
some remarkable prices were obtained, 
notably for works printed by Caxton : 
• Recueilldes Histoires de Troyes ' (c. 1476), 
^^600 ; a translation of the same, the first 
book printed in English, wanting forty- 
nine leaves, £950 ; and a perfect copy of the 
*Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason.' £2,100. 
over twenty times the amount paid for it 
by the late owner. 

With reference to our reviewer's remarks 
i]egarding the advisability of separate pub- 
lication of Cheorge Maedonald's poem, 'A 
Tear's Diary of an Old Soul/ we are 
io(9me4 that it was so published by 



Messrs. Longmans at Gs. in 1885, and 
passed into a second edition in 1892. 

The announcement that Dr. Emmens, an 
Englishman who emigrated to America 
some years ago, and is known to fame as 
the inventor of a high explosive ' Emmen- 
site,' had discovered a means of transmut- 
ing silver into gold at a cost of £2 an 
ounce — ^thereby justifying the labours of 
mediseval searchers after the ' Philosopher's 
Stone ' — has suggested to The Spectator an 
excellent article on ' Oataclysmal Changes.' 
The writer treats the matter with some 
levity, and makes it a text for lecturing the 
public on its credulity. He asserts as a 
fact that 'there never has been in the 
whole history of the world an invention or 
discovery of the cataclysnml kind, no 
philosopher's stone, no elixir of life, noth- 
ing which gave us [the power of looking 
five minutes forward.' Yet this fact, the 
writer complains, is wholly disregarded 
when an announcement like the one of Dr. 
Emmens's discovery is made. It depends, 
of course, on what meaning you give to the 
word ' cataclysmal.' 

A writer in Ths Speaker] attacks the 
authors who belong to the Authors' Society 
with unwonted vigour for its recent 
report on the discount question. After 
heaping insult and contumely on the 
Society — 'which is chiefly remarkable,' 
according to the writer, 'for the fact 
that it contains so few men of recognised 
standing in the world of letters, and that 
it seems to be run by a small clique of 
busybodies — ^the writer describes the report 
as 'a masterpiece of inconsequential reason- 
ing and contused analogy.' He does not 
credit the Society with sincerity in its 
denunciation of coercion against the ' cut- 
ting ' bookseller, but asserts that the selfish 
interests of authors were alone considered. 
And yet the Society certainly scored in the 
eyes of the public by its repudiation of 
boycotting, and no abuse of its members 
will alter that fact. 



THE NEW VAGABOND CLUB. 



TffB Christmas and Ladies' Dinner of the 
New Vagabond Club on Friday night was, if 
not the most successful, the most humorous 
fanction we recall in connection with the 
club. Mr. Israel Zangwill, who was the 
chairman, made tvro speeches which sparkled 
with wit from beginning to finish. It is not 
given to every speaker to propose the toast of 
the Queen in a way at once brilliant and 
loyal. That it was loyal is undoubted, for the 
guest of the evening was an ex-Lord of the 
Admiralty. That it was brilliant may be 
judged from the happy suggestion that 
authors should be especially gratetul to 
Her Majesty for not having brought out a 
book in her Diamond Jubilee year, which 
would have been the book of the year, and 
spoilt the market for all other books. Mr. 
Zangwill found proof in the Queen's letters 
to Lord Tennyson that Her Majesty regarded 
authors with affection. 

In proposing the health of Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Zangwill surpassed himself in 
clever witticisms. He quoted from 'The 
Bolivar ' and from an Italian work on I 
Vagabond!. He classified the guest of the 
evening as ' a very distinguished msrine vaga- 
bond, indubitably sociological.' As a scallawag 
he had robbed orchards, and if he had not 
found scope for his energy in the service he 
might have served to point a moral in the 
other section of I VagalK>ndi 



Lord Charles Beresford responded in the 
same vein, accepting Mr. Zang will's analysis, 
and remarking that he had entered the service 
somewhat early owing to a tragedy in the ' 
nursery, where he htA harpooned his nurse 
with the snuffers. He recalled a conversation 
he had heard between the bo'sun's mate and 
another seaman referring to himself at that 
period. • I say. Bill, here's a poor little chap 
come on board. He's not long for this world.' 
He had survived, however, to take part in the ^ 
Diamond Jubilee procession, when an East* 
end admirer had greeted him with the 
remark, 'Why, Charlie, what are you d<Ang 
up there on an ^orse ? ' Lord Charles Beres- 
ford admitted that he had been 'ratiier 
like a mustard plaster on the back of 
authority ' of late in pressing the claims 
of the Navv and Army on the 'constituted 
authorities, but expressed himself willing to 
wait in patience to see the result. He passed 
on to a social subject which he said had long 
occupied his mind — ^the modern power of mere 
wealth, which, if it were not checked, would 
bring ruin upon the Empire no matter how 
strong became our means of defence ag^nst 
the foreign foe. 

Mr. George Ghrossmith planned and carried 
out an elaborate joke. He was down on the 
programme te propose the health of the 
ladies, and a Mr. James Buddlesworth — 'whose 
name was known wherever the English lan- 
guage was spoken '—was down to reply. But 
when that gentleman's time came to respond 
he did not rise. After a decent interval Mr. 
Grodsmith did, and in a most amusing way 
castigated the absent 'Buddlesworth,' and 
then made a speech for him, ending up by 
admitting that he, George Grossmith, was 
'Mr. James Buddlesworth.' The evening 
was one of unalloyed pleasure, but although 
about 400 members and gueste attended we 
missed a good many of the hdbitui$. 



CHBISTMAS NUMBEBS, &o. 

[Third Kotice.] 



Ik The Strand (Is.) a bulky number, all the 
usual features are continued, in addition to 
numerous entertaining papers such as ' Snow 
Statues,' by Mr. Thomas E. Curtis, and 
'Letters to Santa Claus,' by Miss Mary K. 
Davies. Unhappy London is suffering con- 
siderably at the hands of the novelists. Mr. 
Le Queuz blew it te bite in his 'Coming 
War ' ; Mr. "Wells destroyed it horribly with 
his Martians, and now comes Mr. Grant Allen, 
who overwhelms it with a volcanic eruption 
which is set out convincingly and dramati- 
cally in ' The Thames Valley Catastrophe.' 

Woman (6d.) has a varied display of stories* 
sketehes, household and cookery hinte and 
recipes, and a supplement, entitled ' Christ* 
mas Posy,' and containing rhymes tot the 
little ones illustrated in colours. 

The Publishers* Ciradar (28. 6d.) makes m 
handsome illustrated volume, forming a 
permanent record of books published for the 
season. 

The Navy and Army Ilhutraled comes out 
with a special double number devoted to » 
descriptive and picterial record of our native 
forces in the Indian Empire. 

The Westminster Budget (6d.) is interesting 
and seasonable-looking, with a profusion of 
papers and sketehes, and some clever illustra- 
tions by Mr. F. C. Gould. 

We have also received Baby (6d. net.), a 
special number ; Eureka (3d.) ; Cheat Thoughts 
(2d.), double number; Scraps (2d.), a double 
number, with steries by Mr. £. Andom and 
ethers, and numerous seasonable illnstraticms ; 
Nuggets (2d.) ; The Garland (2d.), Snap Shots 
(2d.) and The Presbyterian (2d.) ; all double 
numbers, and glle4 w|th appropriate Christ* 

nas paatt^r* 
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SOME HISTORICAL NOVELS.* 



H18TOBT contribates largely to the ■am 
total of fiction turned out daring the jear, 
and when we remember some brilliant 
writers who have essayed this kind of 
noTel^ we find no reason for regret that 
this should be so. even if the bulk of 
this class of literature proved to be as 
weighty to get through as it is to handle. 
But it does not. Why it is we know not, but 
nine times out of ten a historical story is a 
good one. Perhaps, like the Irishman's 
whisky, there are no bad historical stories, 
they arc good and better. Possibly the 
life and action about them glop^ over 
failings that would otherwise prove detri- 
mental to the story's success. Certainly the 
Tolumes we have h«»re grouped together are 
good specimens of their kind, thrilliug, full 
of sensational incidents and narrow escapes, 
sturdy heroes and tender heroines, animated 
by some great personality such as Welling- 
ton, Cromwell, Napoleon, William of Orange, 
and with a strong personal element that 
serves to dissever the historical pure and 
simple from the romantic. 

First on our list is The Knights of the White 
Bo$e, a substantial and well* illustrated volume 
of over 800 pages, in which are recorded the 
fortunes of a young Englishman who fights 
on the side of James the Second. Mr. George 
Orifflth opens his story in France, where the 
young Earl of Harlestone raises a regiment 
and fights in the service of Louis of France, 
when the events in England which culminated 
in the fiight of James put him in the difficult 
position of having either to abandon his for- 
tune and family and the girl he is betrothed 
to or to join the ranks of William. Harle- 
atone elects to turn Jacobite, and shortly 
afterwards finds himself in Ireland, where the 
siese of Derry and the final defeat * and 
collapse of James's army are described with 
considerable animation and vigour. From 
Derry to Boyne the whole disastrous cam- 
paign is gone over and infused with a lively 
interest when we follow it as it affects the 
fortunes of Harlestone. The story ends, as 
we expect it to do, aft«r the weakness and 
folly and utter want of principle have alienated 
from James the sympathies of one of his most 
ardent and staunch supporters, and sent him 
in hot haste back to England. 

Ireland also is the scene of Mr. Samuel H. 
Church's John Marmaduke, It is the Ireland 
of 1649, when Cromwell invaded it and 
wrought summary retribution for the acts of 
wanton barbarity that had been practised on 
English and Irish alike by hordes of ruthless 
ruffians who overran the country and set men 
and laws at defiance. Mr. Church is quite at 
home with the period, and, apart from its 
historic interest, the story is really strong, 
vigorous, and exciting, full of stirring 
episodes and dramatic situations which are 
set out in a style that is entirely fresh and 
welcome. Incidentally, Mr. Church may 
have intended his volume as a defence of 
Cromwell's devastating policy. It certainly 
is and, in addition, it puts certain matters of 
importance to the student in a fresh andcon- 
Tiooing light. The John Marmaduke of the 
title is an officer in Ireton's command, who is 
detailed for special service, which brings him 
into manifold dangers and difficulties. Com- 
pensations are not want'ng, however, and 
although the marvellously beautiful maiden 
—a valorous, if indiscreet, young woman, who 



* Tho Knightfl of Uie WtiiM Bote, ay atforice 
Orifflth. (F.y. White and Co. 3«. 6J.) 

John Marmadnke. A Romance of the English 
Invasion of Irelam) in 1649. By Samuel Harden 
Cbnroh. (O. P. Putnam's bon«. 6i.) 

For Love of a liedouin Maid. By Le Volenr. 
<Hui«hinK>n and Co. 6s.) 

The BUok Disc. By Albert Lm, (DIgbj, LoDg, 
aadCo, 68.) 



dresses and rides like a man, and has, more- 
over, a pretty power of sword-play, and is 
more than once in danger of being hanged or 
shot — does not seem a promising medium for 
the play of the tender par sion, she answers with 
sweet reasonableness when the time is ripe, 
and suffices to supply the feminine element 
without which no romance can be con- 
sidered complete. The story follows Crom- 
well more or less fitfully ; but in the 
details of it, and by sundry direct pas- 
sages, we realise something of the great 
Protector's purpose and methods, and a great 
deal of the actual life led by the Parliamentary 
troops. Among other picturesque scenes, an 
Ironside prayer-meeting is depicted. It is a 
curious affair, and so suggestive of Salva- 
tion Army methods that one could raise a 
pretty cry of plagiarism against one or the 
other parties concerned. John Marmaduke is 
a story to make the blood course more quickly 
through the veins, and to beget a sense of 
excitement in the reader that nothing save the 
last chapter duly turned will allay. As such 
we commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 

For Love of a Bedouin Maid purports to be 
founded on an old chronicle of strange matter 
that is recovered from a volcanic island. The 
necessity for this is not apparent ; but the 
author is entitled to set out his story in the 
inanner that best pleases him. It is really 
the story of Napoleon in Egypt, in Paris, and 
on the battle-fields of Europe. It is divided 
into four epochs. The first is entitled 
'General Buonaparte,' then follow in due 
order, 'The Consul Buonaparte,' 'The Em- 
peror Napoleon,' Tlaptive, but Emperor 
Still.' The story tells of the great Corsican ; 
but it is told by and about one of Napoleon's 
officers, a Captain St. Juit, who has the good 
fortune to save his General's life, and is 
rewarded in a somewhat unsatisfactory 
manner. In Egypt St. Just also rescues and 
falls in love with a very lovely Bedouin maid, 
an unconvincing character, who seems to 
possess all the attributes of a Delilah and one 
of the demimonde. It is in connection with 
this girl that Napoleon figures badly, and 
alienates from himself the devotion of one 
of his staunchest adherents. In return, she 
certainly betrays St. Just to his ruin, 
although she has married him, and is sup- 
posed to be madly in love with him, and 
she is represented as being largely instru- 
mental in Napoleon's downfall and ruin. 
There is plenty of indiscriminate fighting, of 
hairbreadth escapes and adventures galore, 
by land and by sea, and with English, French, 
and Arabs ; while Napoleon and his Empress, 
Barras, Talleyrand, Pitt, Wellington, and 
other notabilities, become quite familiar 
acquaintances inLe Voleur s pages. The story 
is bulky, sustained, and deeply interesting, 
and affords a measure of solid entertainment 
to the reader. 

An historical romance of the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, constructed 
somewhat on the lines laid down by Sir 
Walter Scott and his school, is put forth by 
Mr. Albert Lee under the curiosity-inspiring 
title of The Black Disc. The hero, Don Salazar, 
a young Spanish noble, takes part in some of 
the thrilling events that precede the capture 
of Qranada from the Moors. It is, however, 
rather with the personal adventures of this 
gallant young soldier than with the course 
of the war that the author chiefiy con- 
cerns himself. Don Salazar*s first appear- 
ance is among the embassy sent to Granada 
to demand the yearly tribute of golden ducats 
paid by the Moors into Spanish coffers, and 
already overdue. With the service of his 
country he combines the exercise of private 
chivalry, and rescues from the dutches of the 
Sultan's favourite lion, a beast whose 
gigantic proportions the artist of the frontis- 
piece hfts taken cfMTd to nutke sufficiently 



alarming, a young Mootish lady who after- 
wards repays the service with interest. Don 
Salazar gets imprisoned for his knight* 
errantry, and then the lady whom he rescued 
has an opportunity of showing her gratitude. 
After his release from the Castle of Tulega, & 
mediaeval structure curiously and conveni- 
ently honeycombed by secret pajissges, he 
falls in with one Count Bamdn, a gipsy chief- 
tain, and in his company meets with many 
thrilling adventures. The author leaves him- 
self untrammelled by the limitations of likeU- 
hood, and hence he has full scope for the 
invention of perilous and exciting situatioos. 
The interest increases to a pitch of intensity 
as the story nears its close. 



SOME ART VOLUMES.* 

♦— — 

A BXALLT handsome Tolume is The AH 
Journal for 1897. The merits of this journal 
a? a chronicler of progress in the world of 
pictorial art are so generally recognised as to 
require but little endorsement on our part 
It IS rich in illustrations. Besides a multitude 
of minor pictures, it contains seven etchings, 
the same number of plates, and ten tinted 
plates. The letterpress is e<}ually entertain- 
ing. Special articles deal with ' Art in the 
Home,' the pictures at Longford Castle, and 
the collection of Mr. George McCulloch; 
while Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse describes tht 
beauties of * A Northern Home.' 

The Art Annual for 1897 is devoted to the 
work of Mr. William Quiller Orchardson, BA. 
The best known of Mr. Orchardson's paintings 
are reproduced, and reproduced beautif ully> 
'Trouble/ 'A Social Eddy,' 'Napoleon on 
Board the Belleropbon,' and ' Hard Hit 'art 
four of the principal illustration s. Mr. Jamei 
Stanley Little, who furnishes the text, ii 
convinced that ' in William Quiller Orchsrd- 
son we possess a painter whose works are 
destined to achieve undying fame. They will 
enduie when the superficial work of many 
painters who have now a greater vogue than 
he is relegated to the lumber-room.' 

There are few choicer books published at 
this season than The Quarto, now in its 
third year. It embraces art, music, snd 
literature ; but its claim to notice lies essent- 
isdly in its strength of illustration. To mention 
that among the artists represented sre 
Bossetti, Poynter, and Bume-Jones is st 
once to indicate the high quality of the pro- 
duction and the character of the work whieli ii 
most in favour. 

Yet another 'thing of beauty' U the 
eleventh volume of The Studio^ which must be 
regarded as the most cosmopolitan of our 
English art papers. It has a large-hearted 
appreciation of whatever is good in whatefer 
school, and aims at being of practical use to 
the man who paints. Special features of 
The Studio are its sketches and reproduc- 
tions in colours. These for the most part ^ 
admirably done, and many will delight in the 
water-colour study of * Tobit and the Angel, 
by the late Lord Leighton. , 

We noticed favourably ' The Art of 18»7, 
when it was issued, in three: parts, some fe^ 
months ago. We have now only to add that 
the three volumes elegantly bound to^eth^ 
make the publication worthy of permanent 
keeping. The exhibitions represented aretne 
Eoyal Academy, the New Gallery, the New 
English Art Club, and the Paris Salons. 

• The Art Joamal. Volume for 1897. ^ ^ n, 

William Q. Orobardton : Hli Life and Y/^f"',^ 

James S»nlej Little. 'The Art Annual' for iw- 

The* Quarto. An Artistic, Literary, sad J^"*^ 
Volume, be, 

(J. ti. Virtue and Co.) pO I p 
The Studio. Volume XI. ^X*^^ 
The Art of 1897. CJ 

iThs 8tn<Vo Ofloes. es.^ 
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BOOKS ON SCIENGB.* 



AitratKnnyt in the 'Conolte Knowledge 
Library/ is a splendid work which, both for 
its illnstrations and for its lucid and np-to- 
date reading.matter, every student of the 
fascinating branch of science with which it 
deals will desire to possess. In its 681 pages 
the whole field of astronomical research has 
been oorered, but the work has been wisely 
diTided among three very able writers. Miss 
Gierke, whose 'Popular History of Astro- 
nomy' is well known, and whose later 
work, 'The System of the Stars,' deserres 
eqaal recognition, has undertaken the first 
section of the book, dealing with < History,' 
and her two chapters of thirty-six pages are 
a model of what a condensed historical intro- 
duction shoold be. In point of stjle Miss 
Gierke differs from the ordinary scientific 
writer by her frequent fiashes of wit, as when 
she refers to Messier, the comet-hunter, as 
' one of the keenest sportsmen in that line,' 
and to the 'island uniyerses ' of a century ago 
—of which Miss Burney understood there 
were 1,500 discorered — as haying ' fanished 
into the inane.' She gives an excellent 
general summary of the stupendous results 
of celestial spectral analysis and of celes- 
tial photography, and concludes by saying : 
'Hitherto, performance has usually out- 
run promise; but promise has now so 
quickened its pace as to make the issue of the 
race dubious. We can only be sure that the 
future will be full of surprises.' Mr. Fowler's 
section includes 'Geometrical Astronomy 
and Astronomical Instruments,' and, if we 
miee the brilliancy of Miss Gierke's strle, we 
must acknowledge the lucidity of his demon- 
strations. This part of the work, inyolving 
of neoeesity some excursions into the higher 
mathematics, was the most difficult to treat 
popularly. Mr. Fowler has so far succeeded 
as to enable a student with a very moderate 
■lathematical training to understand the 
methods by which eclipses are calculated, 
the heavenly bodies measured aod weighed, 
and other difficult problems inTolving geo- 
metiy solved. He then passes on to an ex- 
ceedingly interesting accountof telescopes and 
other astronomical aids, which is helped 
considerably by the many excellent illustra- 
tions. The history of each of the great 
telescopes is given, and that of Mr. Lick's is 
especially interestiog, as it shows how his 
'bid for immortality' has been successful. 
We have yet to learn if the Lick telescope 

* The Conoite Knowledge Astronomy. By Agn«t M. 
Clerke. ▲. Fowler, AJLC.S.. F.B.A.S.. and J. Ellard 
Gore,FJLA.S.,M.B.LA. With many iUuatrations and 
drawinaa. (Hatobinion and Co. fit.) 

The Klamenta of Hypnotism. Bj Ralph Harry 
Yiooant. Seoond Editio|i, Rerised and Enlarged. 
'International Solentiflc Series.' (Kegan Paul, 
Tiecoh, and Co., Ltd. 5s.) 

The Sabconsdons Self and its Belatlon to Edaoa- 
tion and Health. By Loois Waldstein, M.D. (Qrant 
Biohards. 8s. 6d.) 

Haman Mavnstlnn. A Practical Kindbook for 
Stodente of Kesmerism. By Professor Jamee Coatee. 
(Oeorge Red way. 5e net.) 

The Migration of Birds: An Attempt to Bednce 
ATine Season Flight to Law. Br Charles Dixon. 
Amended Edition. (HoraoeCoz. 10B.6d.net.) 

Corioaities of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. (Oeorge 
EedwBj. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Birds of onr Islands. Bj F. A. Fnlcher. l(A.UefaK)se. 
3a. 6d.) 

The Birds of Onr Oonntzy. By H. E. Stewart. 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Tbe xonnir Beetle Collector's HandHook. By Dr. E. 
Hofmann. With an Introduction by W. Egmoot Kir by, 
1CJ>. (Swan Soonenschein and Co., Ltd. 4s. 6d.) 

Through a Pocket Lens. By Henry Scherren, F.Z.8. 
With SO Dlostrations. (Religious Tract tioci«ty. 
2b. Gd.) 

OinnpeM into Plant-Life. By ICrs. Brifhtwen, 
F.E.S. With Dlnstiations by the Author and Theo. 
Carrerss. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

An Introduction to Structural Botany. Part IT. : 
FlowerJess Plants. By Dukinfleld Henry Scott, IC.A.. 
Pb.D.,FJ(.S.,F.L.S.,F.G.8. (A. and C. Black. 3«. 6d.) 

The Story of Qerm Life : Bacteria. By H. W. Conn. 
CQeorge Kewnst, Ltd. Is^ 



will be beaten by the Yerkes at Chicago. ▲ 
perusal of this part of Mr. Fowler's section is 
calculated to make OFen a modest man sif^h 
for the wealth of a millionaire, that he might 
trj to conquer more worlds in the sidereal 
heavens. In Section III, ' The Solar Sjstem,' 
we have again Miss Clerke as onr guide, her 
treatise having for frontispiece a splendid 
picture of Donaci's comet, which admir- 
ably recalls that magnificent object as 
the present writer saw it in October, 
1858. The sun and planets are the 
subjects of many most delightful chap- 
ters, and the latest speculations regarding 
such matters as the Martian canals are ade- 
quately dealt with. Referring to the unique 
phenomenon of the revolution of Phobos, one 
of tbe tiny satellites of Mnrs, in a third of the 
time of its primary, she remarks : ' No other 
known satellite revolves more quickly than 
its primary rotates, and the discovery of the 
fact has dealt a fatal blow to Laplaoe*s method 
of planetary efolution/ The fatal blow 
notwithstanding, no other method has yet 
succeeded in taking its place. Miss Clerke's 
conviction is that 'no single scheme will 
account for everything.' Section IV.. 
' Sidereal Heavens,' has been entrusted 
to Mr. J. £. Gore, and is, perhaps, the 
most thrilling section in tbe whole. We 
get here amongst the immensitifs and the 
immeasurable distances, and speculation runs 
riot in the contemplation of countless galaxies, 
even if outside universes are ruled out of 
court. The result of reading Mr. Gore's 
charming chapters is to show us how much 
there is yet to learn before any satisfactory 
theory of the construction of the heavens can 
be laid down. Taking the book as a whole, it 
is as good as it could well have been made, 
and is marvellonsly cheap. We would heartily 
commend it to the attention of those who are 
on tbe look-out for the best class of prize and 
gift books. 

The inclusion of The Elementi of 
Hypnotism, by Mr. Ralph Harry Vincent, in 
the ' International Science Series ' gives it a 
standing that will prove a not unnecessary 
recommendation to students and others who 
are interested in the subject. Speculation on 
this matter is so notoriously rife that even 
names of well-known investigators, some of 
good repute, are not always a guarantee of the 
accuracy and worth of works dealing with 
hypnosis. Mr. Vincent's book, now in its 
second edition, which has been revised and 
considerably enlarged, deals at some length 
with tbe iudnction, the phenomena, and the 
physiology of hypnosis. Beginning with the 
genesis of hypnotism, Mr. Vincent touches 
briefly on the early history of the subject from 
Martial, Pliny, and Tacitus to Mesmer, Braid, 
and Dr. Elliotson. It is curious to look back 
now on the prejudice and opjMMition with 
which the new * science ' was met. Not a 
little of this was due, as Mr. Vincent points 
out, to the credulity and folly of those who 
took up tbe subject and buried the small but 
all-important matter of the actuality of the 
thing in what Dr. Lloyd Tnckey once termed 
'a mass of superincumbent rubbish.' From 
the genesis Mr. Vincent passes on to the 
induction of hypnosis, and deals in successive 
chapters with its phenomena and physi- 
ology, ' Varieties of Nervous Action,' 
'The Danger and TJse of Hypnotism,' 
•The "Transfer" Experiments,' and 
' Hypnosis in Animals.' Obviously the most 
interesting and most important chapter is 
that dealing with the use of hypnotism for 
criminal purposes. Mr. Vincent recognises 
a danger here, and warns against it; but he is 
not prepared to admit all the possibilities 
that alarmists put forward. In fact, the 
popular conception of hypnotism is absurd, 
and when all is said on the matter there are 
a dozen and one safe and better methods of 



committing a crime by deputy than by calling 
in the aid of such a risky and uncertain pro* 
cess. Mr. Vincent's book is rather an 
elaborate and judicial consideration than an 
original work on the subject, and as such it is 
distinctly a valuable addition to the library of 
the student of hypnotism. His conclusions 
are based on well-attested experiments, and 
if he errs at all it is on the side of caution. 

Dr. Louis Waldstein opens up a large and 
interesting field for speculation in his work 
with the cumbrous title. The Subconecioue Self 
and it$ Relation to Education and HeaUK 
According to Dr. Waldstein, impressions 
obtained even before birtb, as well as those 
unconsciously absorbed during childhood, 
have a material effect on health and conduct 
in after life, and without doubt there is much 
in this argument that deserves respectful 
consideration. Mental science is a territory 
that is still open to exploration. Moods ana 
emotions, genius, instinct, dreams, hysteria 
and neurasthenia, and insanity are some of 
the matters with which tbe author deals, and 
deals with in a very able and interesting 
manner. We are certainly not prepared to 
go all the way with him, and in some matters 
he does not go far enough. In the case of 
memory and dreams, for instance, he explains 
how impressions long since obtained may be 
stirred into action by a chance word, an 
odour, a gesture even ; but what about dreams 
that are in advance of fact? There are many 
authenticated cases of such. How must we 
explain them? Prejudice, again, is another 
fruitful subject for thought. Prejndioes, we 
know, may be obtained from early impressions 
or surroundings, although such impressions 
and surroundings may be totally lost sight of 
and forgotten. But what about personal 
prejudices of the ' I do not like thee. Dr. Fell/ 
order ? Of course, it is open to Dr. Waldstein 
to retort that these matters are beyond the 
purpose of his book, as, indeed, tiiey are, 
until they fall under the category of hallu- 
cinations, when they may become very pre- 
judicial to the health of the individnaL Early 
in his work the author asserts that 'the 
accumulated contents of our memory govern 
our emotions, our thoughts and actions, and 
therefore that portion of onr memory made 
up of subconscious impressions and their 
aggregate must necessarily play a great part 
in his individual life.' On this premise Dr. 
Waldstein bases his conclusions, and we are 
bound to admit that they are, if not always 
convincing, of interest to the speculative 
and important to the individnaL 

Professor James Coates sub-entitles his book 
on Human Ma^gnetism 'How to Hypnotise,' 
and further explains that it is designed as a 
practical handbook for students of mesmer- 
ism. It is really a well* written, clear, and 
exhaustive treatise on the hypnotic science t 
but we cannot discover that it differs in any 
material respect from other works devoted to 
tbe subject. Professor Coates writes from a 
long and varied experience, and covers the 
whole wide field of hypnotism, the methods 
of induction, its benefits, the obiections to it, 
and its medical value, with the attendant 
phenomena of hallucination, obsession, clair- 
voyance, dreaming, and trance. The author 
wisely refrains from committing himself on 
points at issue between the scientists and tbe 
P.R. Society, and is content to present his 
subject in a chatty and discursive manner 
that will offer no obstacle to tbe understand- 
ing of the uninitiated. There is considerable 
interest apart from the subject in the volume. 
For instance, coming to the defence of Du 
Maurier's ' Trilby,' Professor Coates tells us 
that Trilby had her prototype in Manches'ter 
fifty years ago, and Dr. Braid was the re- 
putable SvengsJi. The subject of .hypnotic 
treatment in the case of moral infirmities is a 
most interesting one. Prof essor Coates attests 
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to the fact and permanence of oare in cases 
of dlpsomaniai kleptomania, and, indeed, 
'mania' of nearly every description, and in 
the absence of qualified refutation we are 
constrained to accept his evidence as g^ood 
and ralid. The time for laughing the claims 
of Mesmer and his school oat of conrt has 
loni^ since gone by. Hypnotism has taken 
rank, rather undefined, it is trae, as a science, 
and snch a handy, compact, and lacid hand- 
book to it as this is to be welcomed. 

The first edition of Mr. Charles Dixon's 
The Migr<iH(m of Bird$ appeared five years 
affo, when it was reviewed in these columns. 
Mr. Dizon then accepted what may be called 
the orthodox hypotheses as to the reasons for 
migration. In bis second edition he announces 
that farther observation has caused him to 
modify his views considerably, and the book 
has been entirely rewritten and lengthened 
by a hundred pages. Mr. Dixon now contends 
that the migratory impulse is due to the 
desire to breed, and that the impnlse to 
return arises from an equally powerful long- 
ing to seek the bird*s ancestral home — a kind 
of home sickness in fact. For instance, the 
rook is now only a winter visitor to Spain 
and Portugal. Climatal changes rendered 
that area too dry and arid in spring and 
summer for the bird to find food for itself 
and' its young, and it had to migrate to nore 
congenial quarters. But it returns after the 
breeding season to seek the company of its 
kind in the land of its ancestors. Mr. Dixon 
works out this theory and its corollaries with 
abundant illustrations from his vast stores of 
bird lore. Another book that he has just 
•ent forth is Curiosities of Bird Life, a collec- 
tion of facts and thoughts about the plumage, 
song, nests, and habits of birds in all parts of 
the world. In one chapter he develops an 
interesting theory that certain conspicuous 
markings on some birds, such as the white 
ramp feathers of the wheatear, are intended 
AS a means of recogrnitlon. 

Two illustrated aiid popularly-written 
books are Mr. F. A, Fulcher's Birds of Our 
Islands and Mr. H. E. Stewart's The Birds of 
Our Country. Mr. Fulcher groups together 
the birds that frequent the woods, the moors, 
the streams, and so on, and writes chatty 
papers about them. He is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the brambhng is only found in 
the North. Mr. Stewart gives the British 
birds, with the occasional visitors, in classified 
order. Some of his descriptions are very 
meagre, but the book will, on the whole, be 
useful to young observers. Much of his ma- 
terial was gathered while accompanying 
schoolboys on holiday rambles in the neigh- 
bourhood of the New Forest. 

Dr. E. Hof mann, the author of The Young 
Beetle Collector's Handhooh, is curator of a 
museum at Stuttfi^art, and a considerable 
number of the species described are Oonti- 
tiental and not British. This is rather an 
advantage from an educational point of view, 
as the Continental species supply important 
links. Dr. W. E. Kirby contributes an intro- 
duction on beetle structure and beetle collect- 
ing generally. The coloured plates comprise 
over 600 figures. The descriptions seem 
ample, and the book is undoubtedly a service- 
able one. 

Essential as a compound microscope is for 
advanced work, Mr. Scherren shows in 
Through a Pocket Lens that a beginner oan, 
make dissections and acquire a very respect- 
able stock of knowledge by means of an ordin- 
ary triple lens mounted on a home-made 
•tand. The structure and habits of minute 
creatures can be studied with ease. The book 
is a pleasant gnide to acquaintance with 
water-beetles, spiders, myriapods, crustaceans, 
and the like. 

As an easy and Tattraetive introduction to 
botany, we have seen nothing better than 



Mrs. Brightwen's Glimpses into Plant L{fe. 
Though a book of the recreative order, it does 
not shirk the explanation of such terms as 
osmosis, mutualism, and symbiosis. The 
variety of illustrative examples adduced by 
Mrs. Brightwen and her occasional reminis- 
cences make it a really fascinating book. 

Dr. D. H. Scott's Introduction to Sti-uctural 
Botany is a more advanced work, which is 
ompleted by the issue of Part II., dealing 
with Flowerless Plants. Dr. Scott found it 
possible to deal adequately with the flowering 
plants by describing three types only ; in this 
section he makes use of twenty-three, chiefly 
from among the Algae and Fungi. As a 
text-book of modern botany it ranks with the 
very best. 

We should here mention a very well written 
account of Bacteria, which Mr. H. W. Conn 
has written for the ' Library of Useful Stories.' 
He calls it The Btory of Germ Life; it is 
enriched by thirty-four illustrations, and has 
also an index. The chapter on the connection 
of bacteria with tobacco-curing is especially 
interesting. That bacteria aid in the produc- 
tion of the finer kinds of tobacco seems now 
well established, better perhaps than the 
popular idea that tobacco-smoking is an anti- 
dote to all disease-germs. 



BOOKS FOE YOUNG PEOPLE.* 



In no sphere is John StrangeWinter more suc- 
cessful than in that of her stories of child-life. 
She enters into the atmosphere of the nnrsery 
and the schoolroom with sympathy and in- 
telligence, and if her transcripts lack the rare 
charm of Mrs. E wing's work, or Miss Florence 
Montgomery's, her children are at least 
invested with an air of reality and naturalness. 
They are neither angels nor demons, only 
average human bojs and girls, in whom 
good and evil tendencies fight for the 
mastery. In Princess Sarah we have a study 
of the effect produced on a child of refined 
and artistic temperament by the warm- 
hearted kindliness of a vulgar relation, and of 
the return made by the orphan to those who 
had befriended her in her hour of need. One 
is inclined to think that the author's view of 
the easo with which this anomalous relation- 
ship adjusted itself is somewhat optimistic. 
However that may be, the moral of the child's 
gratitude is entirely wholesome. 'Halt!' 
another story in the same volume, recalls 
' Beetle's Baby ' by the novelty of its situa- 
tion and the vigorous swing of the narrative. 
It is a pretty and romantic little tale. ' Miss 
Mignon' relates another infant adventure. 
Several other tales are bound up in the same 
attractive boards. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden has hit upon a 
novel plan in her contribution to the books of 



* PriQoeas Sarab. Bj Joho Strange Winter. (Ward, 
Look, and Co. St. 6d.) 

Untold Tale* of the Past. B7 Beattioe Harraden. 
(W. Blaokwood and Bone. 6e.) 

Tom Unlimlt'ed. Bf Martin Leach Warborous^h. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Bradlej. (QrantBiohards. 5b.) 

King Longbeard. A Book of Fairy Tales. By 
Barringi»n Maogregor. Illustrated by Gharlee Bobin* 
son. 6e. 

All the Way to Fairyland. By Evelyn Sharp. Illus- 
trated by Mrs. Perov Dearmer. Ss. 
(John Lane.) 

The AdTenturee of a Siberian Cub. Translated from 
the Bussian by L^on Qolsohmann. Illustrated by 
Winifred Austen. (Jarrold and Sons, Ss. 6().) 

Elsie's Adventures in Fairyland. By Bedford Pollard, 
niastrated. (ElUotStook. 5s.) 

Short Stories for Short People. By Alicia Aspin* 
wall. Illustrated by Marie L. Danforth. 5s. 

Sahib and Sepoy. By Luoy Taylor. 58. 

For Cross or Cresoent. By (]k>rdon Stables, M.D. Ss, 

Everybody's BosinoM. By A^nes Gibeme. 8s. 6d. 

Half-a>I>ozen Boys ; Half-a-Dosen Girls. By Anna 
CbapinBay. Illusbated. 8s. ed. each. 

Our Darlings. Ss. Little Frolic. 2s. Banday 
Sunshine. Is. 6d. 

(J<An F. Shaw and Co.) 



the season, which she has entitled Untold 
Tales of the Past, It is to take sundry well- 
known figures in history — Queen Bess, Joan 
of Arc, Oazton, Julius Caesar, and others--and 
detail a more or less hypothetical incident 
concerning each of them, for the edification or 
instruction of children. The result is passably 
good and entertaining, though far from being 
anything superior or out of the way, and many 
much better books for young readers than 
this hare passed through our hands dnrmg 
the last month. The stories number twelvs 
in all, and are suitably and cleverly rUos- 
trated. 

Mr. Warborough's Tom Unlimited is a rery 
diverting and ingenious book, and if it does 
not prove too bewildering for them, will be in 
high favour with children. The story con- 
cerns the schoolboy, Tom, a young gentle- 
man who thoroughly understands the respect 
that ought to be paid an elder brother ; and 
Olive, who equaJly well comprehends the 
duties of a younger sister. These two go 
trespassing, and get into a sort of ' Wonder- 
land,' where they meet with some companioni 
and some very strange adventures and ex- 
periences. The story is far beyond the 
average of books for children, and is pro- 
fusely and cleverly illustrated by Misi 
Bradley. 

Twelve ' nonsense ' stories, somewhat sag- 
gestive of Mr. Lewis Carrol's particular Tein, 
go to the making of Mr. Barrington Mac- 
gregor's King Longheard, King Longbeard 
rules over ' Dreamland,' which, we are given 
to understand, is the ' kingdom where baby 
flowers are born.' 'The Abduction of ihe 
Professor,' 'The Conceited Monkey,' 'The 
Fairies' Surprise,' and 'The Horoscope' in 
particular are merry nonsense, with sn 
occasional rhyme that reminds ns of ' The 
Walrus and the Carpenter ' and others. Mr. 
Charles Eobinson's illustrations aid in no 
slight degree in making this a delightful 
book for children. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp, who constructed 
'Wymps' for the delight of young people, 
scores again with the eight fairy tales which 
she has published under the title of All tU 
Way to Fairyland, ' Why the Wymps Cried' 
and 'The Professor of Practical Jokes' are 
especially good ; but all the stories are of 4 
kind to delight small readers, and the big print 
and coloured illastrations add to the attrao- 
tions of the collection. 

The diversions and escapades of a bear from 
cubhood to extreme old age go to the making 
of The Adventures of a Siberian Cuh, The story 
is translated from the Bussian, and develops 
some curious natural history 'facts ' in its un« 
folding; but it is readable, and likely to 
entertain a nursery audience, who as a rule 
seem to display more interest in bears than 
in any other animal. The book is nicelj 
illustntted and got up. 

Mleii^s Adventures in Fairyland is mnoh too 
long and much too solid for young readers 1 
but the adventures are numerous and t)ccit« 
ing. They occur to Elsie when she is trans* 
ported to Tum-Tum Land in a manner qnits 
original if unpleasant. And Tum-Tnm Land it 
a very, very strange place indeed. The people 
grow flowers instead of beards on their faces; 
they say 'abwob' to each other; and they are 
curiously constructed, have curious names, 
and curious creatures surronnd them, such 
as 'the Porp'and'the Bubblepump.' Boyi 
of an age not too advanced will listen 
with intense earnestness to the story told by 
Mr. Bedford Pollard. 

Mrs. Alicia Aspinwall's Bhprt Stories for 
Short People are compounded of the 'lion* 
sense ' and fairy variety, and are well calouf 
lated to please young readers. 'The Qnicb 
Bunning Squash,' 'The Bosh-Bosh Oil,' 'The 
N.8. Bicycle,' and ' Tula Oolah ' being only a 
Uw c|f)j«|p^^Ucctlon of nearly thirty stoiifli 
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that are especially well contriTed. Here 
again the Ulofitrations are mao j and good. 

A batch of five handsome and snbetantial 
illiistrated gift-books for boys and glrla of 
riper yeare come to us together from the same 
publishers. They are Sahib and Sepoy; or, 
BatiMQ <Ae EmjnrB, a sustained and exciting 
itory of nearly 400 pages of the Mutiny^ by 
livcy Taylor ; For Cro9$ or Crescent, a romance 
of the Crosades^ in which Bichard himself 
flgnres, by Dr. Gordon Sttbles; Everybody's 
Business, a lore story for older girls, by Miss 
Agnee Qibeme ; and Half-a-Dozen Boys and 
Half'O'Dozen Oirls, two stories of young 
people of an 'impnmng' nature, by Anna 

Annnal Tolumes of the well-known chil- 
drea'a magazines, Our Darlings, Little Frolic, 
and Sunday Sunshine are also to hand. 



OBITUAET. 



Ws regret to announce the death, at 
Hampttead, last week, of Dr. Campbell 
MOBVIT, the co-editor of 'The American 
Sncydopsedia of Chemistry/ and author of 
many standard works on applied chemistry, 
indnding 'Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Hanipulation/ 'Arts of Tanning and 
Carrying,* and ' Oleic Soaps.' 

Jilr. GsoBGB Julian Habyet, at one 
time the editor of The Northern Star, died 
at Biohmond last week in his eightieth 
year. 

From Australia comes news of the death 
there of Mr. Edwabd Stiblimg, one of the 
oldest journalists in the colony. 

By the death of Mr. John Lokg- 
BOBOUOH Peabson, ft.A., architecture 
loeesone of its greatest ornaments. Mr. 
Pearson has been called the founder of the 
modem school of Gk>thic architecture. He 
has been engaged in restoring several of 
our finest cathedrals, and he designed and 
carried out the building of Truro Cathe- 
dral. 



DECEMBER BEYIEWS. 



C03M0P0L18. 



HsiNBiCH Heine, the centenary of whose 
birth falls on the 13th of this month, occu- 
pies the plsce of honour in the new CoS' 
mopolis. He is the subject of two articles 
in English, one in French, and one in 
German. His fantastic genius has oom- 
manioated something of itself to two of his 
oommemorators here, who both write of 
bim in a spint of fantasy. Mr. Zangwill 

gives an imaginary interview with the poet, 
nprisoned in his ' mattress grave ' in Paris, 
in which he introduces with much felicity 
page after page of brilliant Heineisms. 
Similarly M.JQdouard Rod, in the French 
article, attributes the puzzling contradic- 
tions which met in that wonderful per- 
sonality to the work of fairies good and 
bad, who brought him their different gifts 
on the night of his birth. Professor 
Dowden's 'A Century Retrospect' is an 
admirable study of him. Karl Frenzel's 
' Heinrich Heine's Dichtung,' in the German 
section, is also a valuable appreciation. He 
sums up thus : 

In this region [that of the lyric] Heine is 
king, to whom the smallest as well as the 
greatest is subject. . . . Heine's poetry 
is the complete expression of the modern 
hxmmnitv of Europe as it was before the 
period of the realistic social movement; high 



and noble, graceful and sweet, shimmering as 
an ideal appearance above the actual, and at 
the same time so light and so all-comprehend- 
ing, full of such tender simplicity and such 
persuasive truth, that every one hears in these 
songs the melodious note of his joy and his 
sorrow, of his love and his hate, of his anger 
acd his hope. 

The number is altogether one of special 
interest. 

THE IfBW. 

An appreciative sketch of the late Mr' 
T. E. Brown (/T. E. B.'), the Manx poet, is 
the most noticeable feature in this issue 
(the last in its present form) of Mr. W. E. 
Henley's monthly. The writer, who remains 
anonymous, is evidently an enthusiast — 
a personal friend — as will be gathered from 
the following : 

All the gifts — humour, pathos, character, 
knowledge, vision, sympathy, an abounding 
humanity, an unique capacity for presenta- 
tion, a singular genius in style : all the gifts, 
and readers — how many P Not a tithe of 
Tennyson's, anyhow, nor of Sir Lewis 
Morris's neither ! But none has read but has 
loved him ! none has read that has not gone 
to him again and again. His death removes a 
delightful interest from some lives—for he was 
the finest of friends as well as the gayest and 
the wisest of companions. But his books 
remain ; and in his books the World, which 
knew him not, may realise, if it will, what 
kind of Man and what kind of Poet it has lost 
in him. These few inadequate pages are 
meant but as a word of guidance and en- 
couragement to the many that want Poetry, 
and know not where to look for it. It was 
Brown's to perfect, if not to invent, a certain 
genre, and to fit to local uses a genius (in the 
best, the only, sense of that mueh bedevilled 
word), which was big enough and compre- 
hensive enough to take in the whole EngHsh- 
speaking race. 

THE BS8BX. 

There is much to interest readers of 
antiquarian tastes in Mr. Fred. Chan- 
oellor's tenth paper on 'Essex Churches,' 
which deals vnth that of St. John, Great 
Clacton, and in * Old Essex Deeds,' by Mr. 
F. A. Blaydes. Cyclists and holiday 
makers might well profit also by Mr. 
James Stewart's enthusiastic paper on the 
quaint little Blaokwater village of Brad- 
weU-on-Sea. 



Samuel Ferguson's Lays of the Red Branch are 
a collection of tales, set in English verse, 
relating to this heroic period. Most of them 
appeared in the edition of his poems in 1880, 
and we welcome them in this cheaper and 
handier edition. The whole of Ferguson's 
Irish poems have now, through the energy of 
Lady Ferguson, been placed in the hands of 
the public in a cheap and accessible form. 
(T. Fisher TJnwin. Is. and 28.) 

In Jutland with a Cycle, By Charles 
Edwardes. This is a capital book about 
Jutland which the author travelled fairly 
round in more or less zigzag fashion. Men 
and manners, local history and legend, inns 
cheap and good but sometimes nas^-^all this 
is pleasant reading and most of it fresh. To 
the cyclist Mr. Edwardes's experiences are 
likely to serve as a warning. He did make 
his way from Esbjerg on the North Sea to the 
extremity of the Sxaw, but long before he 
reached that wreck-strewn spit had had many 
a rough experience, bad roads, and worse 
weather. Bail had frequently to be taken, 
and in coming south again some swift runs 
were the prelude to complete breakdown, 
which the cycle-smiths proved quite unequal 
to repair. It is a pity the book is without a 
map, and it deserved an index. (Chapman 
and Hall Ltd., Os.) 

Chronicles of the Bank of England. By B. B. 
Turner. In this neat volume Mr. Turner, 
who is himself engaged in the Bank, has 
written a popular history of that institution 
known all the world over as 'The Old 
Woman of Threadneedle-street.' The ' Chron- 
icles ' should especially inteiest those who take 
a studious interest in finance, but to the 
general reader also the book will be useful 
for the history which it contains of the forma- 
tion and growth of what is really a national 
institution. If a little 'dry' in the manner 
in which he marshals his facts, Mr. Turner 
is, at any rate, painstaking and accurate-* 
two very good qualities in a writer of chron- 
icles—and the result of his research is a book 
crowded with reliable information on a subject 
which to many minds is nothing short of fas- 
cinating — ^the control of vast monetary 
wealth. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 
7s. 6d.) 

WaUace and Bruce. In this little volume 
Miss Mary Cochrane gives a succinct but able 
sketch of the lives of two of the most notable 
heroes of Scottish history. (W. and B. 
Chambers, Ltd. Is.) 

•^* Publishers, tshen s§nding books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prieee. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Lays of the Red Branch, By Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, Q C, LL.D., with an Introduction 
by Lady Ferguson. One of our contem- 
poraries, in a prefatory notice of the new 
volume of the Irish Library, Lays of the Bed 
Branch, informed its readers that the allusion 
was no doubt to 'a tree which often occurs in 
Irish folk-lore.' It may be well, therefore, to 
point out that the Bed Branch is no tree at 
all, but the romantic title given to an ancient 
heroic order of knights who are the Irish 
counterpart of Arthur's Bound Table. They 
lived, if they ever really existed out of the 
poet's, imagination, in Ulster, about the first 
century of the Christian era; and around 
them, and especially around their central hero 
Cuchullin, grew up a great saga that exists 
to this day in Irish. The name may possibly 
have been adopted from a device upon their 
banners, which may have been the favourite 
rowan tree or red-berried mountain ash. In 
any case, the name was given to one of the 
three palaces or forts in which the knights 
were wont to assemble, and the ruins of which 
may still be seen near Kavan, in Armagh. Sir 



•^* The Editor does not hold himself re^on- 
sible for the custody or return of unsolicited 
contriinUions,even when etamps are sent. 

LETTEBS TO THE EDITOB. 



KIPLING AND THOMSON (B.7.), 
SiB,— In the current number of your 
periodical it is stated that Mr. Budyard 
Kipling's *City of Dreadful Night' was sup- 
pressed because the publishers of James 
Thomson's works objected to the use of the 
title, which is, I needly hardly remind your 
readers, the name of ' B.V.'s' most remark- 
able poem. This is not so ; the fact is that 
when Mr. Kipling's publishers applied to 
Messrs. Beeves and Turner for leave to use 
the title it was at once cheerfully accorded. I 
believe Mr. Kipling's work was suppressed 
because the author regarded it as being too 
immature a production to be placed beside his 
later and more finished writings. 

I do not think that Mr. Kipling's admira- 
tion for, and in some degree indebtedness tOw 
James Thomson's writings has ^et been 
remarked upon. The reader familiar with 
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both authors — and I sappoee there are not 
many such, for where * B. V. ' has one reader 
Kiplinfi^ has probably at least forty— will 
remember many instances of direct quotation 
from Thomson, and many more in which his 
influence may be traced. I do not Intend by 
this to ma%e any charfi^e of pla^^iarism ajj^ainst 
Mr. Kip'ing, nor even to hint that he has 
overpassed the limits of the use which any 
author may let^itimately make of another 
with whose productions he may feel himself 
to be in natural sympathy.— Yours faithfully, 
Bertram Dobkll. 



QUERISa. 

[The Editor do$i not g%uiranle$ immedioie 
in$€riion of queriti, and cannot enter into corre^ 
epondence regarding their non-ineertion, fViil 
eorreepondenti please write clearly?] 

Author Wanted— 

Of the following sayinffs : (1) * A good mother 
!■ at the root of what is best in a mao's life.' (2) 
* The hand that rooks the cradle rales the world.' 
—John Hall. 



Recitation Wanted— 

* St. Yalentine,' a humorous prose recitation 
by Be HsDry.— L. Hine. 



Iscariot ' in * The Baohanan Ballads' (John Had- 
don and Co., price Is.).— Henrt Bricr. 



Befbrrnce Wanted— 

To the eoaroe of the phrase, * Lock, slock, and 
barrel.'— loNORAiEUS. 

In what hymn does this line occur : 

* Feed the youoK and tender plant.' 
-E. S. W. 

Where in Milton is to be found : 

' The queen of the realm called home,' 
and in Tennyson : 
'Men are God's trees and women are God's 

flow»»rs.' 
—A. J. J. 

To books or articles maintaining the Anglican 
claim to be ' Oatbolin,' and to objections to such 
a claim by Low Churchmen and Boman Catholics. 
-A. P. D. 

To a passage in which a glacier is compared to 
human life. It is believed to commence ttius : 

* Heaven-born in its origin,' Ac. 
— E.M. 

To the history of the famoos Danish ' Golden 
Horns.'— Miranda. 

To a poem beginning : 
*Thou has conquered, pale Galilean I ' 
-J. J. L. 
To the? e lines : 

* Beserve thyself, thou'rt near allied 
To angels ou thy better side.' 

-W. W. C. 

Title Wanted— 

Of a work or works which give the history of 
the various nations now settled in Europe, their 
migrations, and whence they came. — K. 

ANSWERS. 
IWhen antwring queriee, kindly give the dat9 
%{ query. All anewere are to be deemed gror 
liiitoicf. Lett^re cKidrstsa<i (o qneriett^ sors «/ 
Mdiior^ cannot he forwarded,] 
Attthor Found — 

To B. B, (December 8).— The whole quotation 
runs tbns : 

* Sow a thought, reap an action ; 
Sow an action, reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit, reap a character ; 
Sow a cbsrscter, reap a destiny.' 
It is from Thackeray.— Miranda. 

To F. B. L. — ^The lines on Huxley's tomb were 
stated at the time to be from an unpablishttd 
poem by Mrs. Huxley.— Henrt Brioe. 

Bbverencb Founi>— 
'^'o W.— ^The poem is ' The Ballad of Judas 



Title Found- 
To Campbell.— (4) 'And what is conscience,' 

&c., is from Smollett's * Advice and Beproof : 

Two Satires.' The line is No. 224 in * Advice.'— 

J. J. L. 
To T. B. Y. (cotUinusd).— H. B. writes to say 

that * An Enigma ' was written by Lord Byron, 

and not by Mins C. Fansbawe, as stated in an 

answer last week. 



ToArc— Consnlt Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen's 
<Hor8B Sabbatics' (Macmillan, 15s.); Schopen- 
hauer's ' The World as Will and Idea ' Spinosa's 
Works (Bell and Sons/*Os.), Lange's 'History of 
Materialism ' (Kegan Paul, lOs.Od.). 



PUBLICATIONS OF THB WEEK. 



neu*u. 

The Marchionrss Against the County. 
By Edward H. Cooper. (Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 6s.) 

Bt Far Euphrates. ByD.ALCOCK. (Hodder 
and Stonghton. 5s.) 

Fantasias. By Georqb Eobrton. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

The Detil in a Domino. A Bealistis Study. 
By Charles L'Efinb. (Lawrence Greening and 
Co. Is.) 

Mt Sister Babbara. By Lady Poors. 
(Downey and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

A Fair Iitpostbr: a Story of Fxmoor. By 
Alan St. Aubtn. (F. V. White and Co. 68.) 

DOLLT, THE BOMP. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Illustrated by F. Vioers. (F. V. White and Co. 
8s. 6d.) 

Girls will be Girls. By Florence Warden. 
(F. V. While and Co. 6s.) 

The Manslaughter op Delishta. By 
Merrick O'Belli. (The Bozburghe Press, 
Ltd. Is.) 

Pratt Portraits Sketched in a New Eng- 
land Suburb. By Anna Fuller. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 9s.) 

The King op the Broncos ; and Other 
Stories of New Mexico. By Charles F. Lummis. 
(George Newnes, Ltd. 58.) 

The Comedianii' Christmas Dinner, and 
other Theatrical Stories. By Burpobd De- 
LANNOT. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

JuBTiTiA; or, tbe Besult of Obstinacy. By 
(The Boxburghe Press, Ltd. 



C. H. Maloolx, 
2s. (>d.) 

A Likely Stobt. 
^David Douglas. Is.) 

The Ladt Marjorib. 
Hemmons.) 



By W. D. Howells. 
(Bristol: W. Crofton 



Bloffraphy, HlBtory. and Tpmrei. 

Border Baids and Baidbbs. By Bobert 
Borland. (Dabeattie : Thomas Fraser. 58. net.) 

On the Threshold op Central Aprica. 
A Kenord of Twenty Years' Pioneering Among 
tlie Barotsi of the Upper Zambesi. By Francois 
CoiLLARD. Translated from the French and 
Edited by Catherine Winkworth Mackin- 
tosh. (Hodder and Stonghton. 5s.) 

The Far5e Islands. By J. Bussell- 
Jbappreson, F.B.G.S. (Sampson Low, Marston 
ana Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

Bca Thomas Maitland. By Walter Frbwbn 
Lord. ' Builders of Greater Britain.' (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.) 

William Shakespeare : The Story of His 
Life and Times. By Evan J. Cuthbertbon. 
(W. and B. Chambers, Ltd. Is.) 

A Bun Bound the Empire : Being the Log 
of Two Tonng People who Circumnavigated the 
Globe. Written by Alex. Hill, M.A. Illus- 
trated. (Swan, Sonuenschein and Co., Ltd. 
38. 6d.) 

DoMiNiciAN Missions and Martyrs in 
Japan. By Father Bartrand A.Wilbervobob. 
New Edition. (Art and Book Co. ls.6d.) 

The Intbbbst op Ambrioa in Sba Powbb. 



Present and Future. By Captain A. T 
Mahan. (S. Low and Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d.) 

William Taylor, op Calipornia, Bishop 
OP Aprica. An Autobiography. Bevised, with 
a Preface by the Bev. C. G. MooBB. (Hoddsrsnd 
Stonghton. 6s.) 

The Campaign op Sedan ; the Downfsll o^ 
the Second Empire, August-September, 1870. B7 
Geo. Hooper. Maps and Plans. (Geo. Bell and 
Sons. 3b. 6d.) 

LiPB AND Letters op Harriet Beechib 
Stowe. Edited by Annie Fields. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

Phllosoph J, Selence, and BdacatlSM. 

The Odes op Keats. With Notes and Analjssi 
and a Memoir. By Arthur C. Downer, H.A 
(Henry Frowde. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Bet. J. D. Kilburn's Ststbm or Memobt 
Training. Part n. Languages. (Marshsll 
Bros. 28. 6d.l 

A Child's History op Ireland. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

Poetry. 

Poems op a Country Gentlbxah. By Sir 
George Douglas, Bart. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 38. 6d.) 

Pan: a Collection of Lyrical Poems. By 
BosE Haig Thomas. (Bliss, Sands, and Co. 61.) 

The Hope op the World, and Other Poemi. 
By WiLiiiAM Watson. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sent Back by the Angels ; and Other 
Ballads of Home and Homely Life. Bj the Bev. 
F. Langbridgb, M.A. New Edition. (Casaell 
and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

HiNBMOA, and Other Poems. By Edmueo 
Lee. (James Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Bad Lady Bbtty. A Drama in Three Aeti. 
By W. D. SOULL. (Elkin Mathews. Is. net.) 

Poetical Sermons ; Including the Ballad of 
Plymouth Chnrch. By William E. Datik* 
PORT. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 6s.) 

Religion. 

A Book op Thoughts. In Loving Memory 
of John Bright. By Mart B. Curry. WiU 
Portrait Frontlapiece. Second Edition. (Hesdlsy 
Brothers. Ss. 6d.) 

Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supple- 
ment to * Who Wrote the Bible ? ' By Washino- 
TON Gladden. (James Clarke and Co. 5e.) 

Sharpened Tools por Busy Workers. Col* 
lected and arranged by John Sweet Doinoi. 
(James Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 58. net.) 

The Story op Jesus Chbist. An Interpre- 
tation. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Ssmp* 
son Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 68.) 
B»oks foP Toimv People. 

The Adyenturbs op a Siberian Cub (thi 
BuiNED Home). Translated from the fioseiAB 
by LtoN GoLSCHMANN. (Jarrold and Sou. 
8s. 6d.) 

Elsie's Adventures in Fairyland. By 
Bedpord Pollard. (Elliot Stock, os.) 

King Longbbard ; or, Annals of the Goldon 
Dreamland. By Barrington Maoobboos. 
lUostratod by Charles Bobinbon. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

FiNA*s First Fruits, and Other Stories. 97 
Lena Tyack. (Charles H. Kelly. Is. 6d.) 

All the Way to Fairyland : Fairy Siorief. 
By Evelyn Sharp. Illustrated by Mrs. PbeoT 
Dbarmer. (John Lane. 6s.) 

ToNT: A Sketch. By Florence Montgonoi|l 
(B. Bentley and Son. 28.) 

A Smile Within a Tear, and Other Fury 

Errs' 8 Cocoa.— OaxTEFUL ahd CoMroansa— By 
a tborongh kDowiedge of the natural lawtwhlebfOTioi 
the operaitione of digestion and nntntion, and tj% 
oareftU applioatioo of the floe properties of w«li-«wacttj 
Cocoa, Mr. Eppa has provided for oar breakfast uw 
sapper a delicately -flaToared bererage which "V ■•»• 
ua many beavj doctors' bills. It is hj the iodidoos 
use of auoh articles of diet that a constitutioa mjf 
be gradoally built up until atrong enough to rMut 
erery tendency to disease. We maj escape manyABni 
abaft by keeping oorselTes well fortified ^»paw 
blood and a properW.nourished fraine.*-<w *nw» 
Q^fiU. Made simply with boiling wateror nuk. SOM 
only in packets and ]K>and tins by Qrooers, J»»«'2f 
jAMva Urps A Co., Ltd., Hom<»opathio ChMBiittf 
Londoa.'— rADTTj 
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TWO POETS.* 

In these times, when it is the bad habit 
of the immature songster to hasten to 
change his manuscript into the printed 
page, heedless of candid friends who 
advise further consideration and partial 
deBtruction, it is remarkable to find such 
a noteworthy example of modesty and 
rejiression as is afforded by the poetic 
history of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Bom a little more than sixty years ago, 
this writer has always had a keener 
appetite for the appreciation of true 
judges of poetry than for that rather im- 
thinking applause which is wont to pro- 
ceed from the two or three thousand men 
and women who in England spare a few 
shillings for books of rhyme. He has 
pondered his work ; he has been a patient 
examiner, anxious to use his talent at his 
best, and wishful to go on learning in- 
stead of boasting a complete knowledge 
of such a delicate industry as the manu- 
facture of noble numbers. It may be 
said that this very power of restraint is 
a proof of Mr. Watts-Dunton's unlike- 
ness to the poets from whom music has 
gushed in irresistible torrents, refus- 
ing to be stayed and, so to speak, 
swamping its creators. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton is totally ignorant during his 
periods of production of those whirl- 
winds of exaltation which have sometimes 
visited the greatest of our singers, for, 
in truth, he is rather academic than 
inspired. And yet he must not be classed 
with those of his contemporaries who from 
time to time have expressed themselves 
in cultured verse which has a somewhat 
desolating effect upon the keen reader. 
The author of The Coming of Love stands 
half-way between the masters who on 
occasions experienced a commanding and 
illustrious effusiveness and the versifiers 
who can be accurate without conveying 
more than a pennyweight of delight to 
their patrons. No one in the wide world 

• The Comintr of Lots. Bj Theodore Watts-Donton. 
(John Lane. 5s. net.) 

_ CoUeoted Poems. BjAastia Dpbson. (KesmiiPanL 
fhmoh.TFttlnier,aiidOo.,Ltd. £a 



knows better than Mr. Dunton- Watts 
that The Coming of Love is not a book of 
great poetry. With ability to criticise 
himself and modesty to prevent liim from 
claiming even a tittle beyond his just 
deserts, wo do not doubt that he will 
shrink, partly wounded, partly amused, 
from inordinate expressions of praise. 
This is the age of superlatives. If we 
may beHeve daily and weekly journals, 
England possesses hundreds of sons and 
daughters whose written works are 
* great,* * magnificent,' ' splendid,* and so 
on, and so on. Mr. Watts-Dunton is 
the very man to dislike this sort of 
ecstatic twaddle, and he will certainly 
agree with us when we describe him as 
a little lower than the veritable angels of 
poetry. 

From what we have already said it will 
be guessed by readers of this article that 
a search in the volume now under discus- 
sion has not been rewarded by the 
discovery of pieces charged with magic 
and that haunting quality which proves 
itself by stamping upon the brain an 
immediate and indelible image of some 
living line or stanza. Much of this book 
is worthy of the highest esteem ; much of 
it compels us to applaud because of the 
excellent, and often beautiful, expression, 
and because of the dexterity evinced by 
the workman in the conduct of his 
measures ; none of it, unless we altogether 
fail to read the volume aright, will find 
sure and knowing judges to support its 
candidature for immortality. But it is 
time to let Mr. Watts-Dunton be heard ; 
and as we wish him to meet his friends 
under favourable conditions we print the 
whole of * Toast to Omar Khayyiim.* It 
will be observed with what hmited means 
the unlimited success is gained : 

Chobus. 

in this red wine, where Memory's eyes Beem 

jflowinjr. 
And days when wines were brought by Case 

and Cam, 
And Norfolk's foaming nectar glittered, 

showing 
What beard of gold John Barleycorn was 

growing. 
We drink to thee, right heir of Nature's 

knowing, 

Omar Khayyam I 

I. 

Star-gazer, who canst read, when Night is 
strewing 
Her scriptnred orba on Time's wide ori- 

flamme. 
Nature's proud blazon : ' Who shall bless or 
damn? 
Life, Death, and Doom are all of my bestow- 
ing ! ' 

Chobus : Omar Ehajy&m 1 



tby 



III. 
song with 



sotmd of cattle 



Who blent 
lowing. 
And caw of rooks that perch on ewe and 

ram. 
And hymn of lark, and bleat of orphan 
lamb. 
And swiah of scythe in Bredfield's dewy 
mowing P 

Chobus : Omar Ehayykm ! 



whose knowledgei 
'Wisdom's starry 



II. 
stream of 



balm and music* 



it 



Poet, whose 
flowing 
Through Persian gardens, widened till 

swam — 
A fragrant tide no bank of Time shall 
dam — 
Through Suffolk meads, where gorse and may 
were blowing. 

Gbobus t Omar Ehayyilmt 



IV. 

'Twa3 Fitz, 'Old Fitz/ 
farther going 
Than lore of Omar, 

Cham,' 
Made richer still thine opulent epigram : 
Bowed seed from seed of thine immortal 
sowing. 

Chobus: Omar Khayy Jim! 

In this red wine, where Memory's eyes seem 

glowing. 
And days when wines were bright by Oase 

and Cam, 
And Norfolk's foaming nectar glittered* 

showing 
What beard of gold John Barleycorn was 

growing, 
We drink to thee till, hark! the cock is 

crowing ! 

Omar Khayykm I 

The close neighbourhood of 'damn' 
and 'dam' offends the ear, and so 
does the shortening of the final vowel in 
'Khayydm,' which is contrary to the 
Persian pronimciation of Omar's sur- 
name, and the accent upon which should 
be written as we have written it. Another 
poem much to our liking is ' Christmas 
at the Mermaid,' which introduces us 
in a familiar manner to Ben Jonson, Mr. 
W. H., Ealeigh, David Gwynn, Drayton, 
and others. David Gwynn was the sea- 
man who claimed to have struck several 
hearty blows against the Spanish Armada 
before Drake and tempest mishandled it 
so unmercifully, and Mr. Watts-Dunton 
makes him tell his tale to the goodly 
company of wits. Unfortunately the 
presence of immaculate English upon the 
tongue of this rough sailor effects a loss 
of reality. The writer should have 
devised linguistic differences to separate 
the imcouthness of this dare-devil (and 
dare-Don) mariner from the culture of 
the poets. Apart from this blemish the 
poem is fresh and captivating to a quite 
uncommon degree, as are some sections 
of the piece which supplies a title to the 
volume. Scholarship and fapcy have 
combined to make several of the sonnets 
and miscellaneous poems particularly 
attractive. . None of them ought to be 
overlooked by the sincere student of con- 
temporary verse. 

We breathe again. Not very long ago 
a rumour reached us that Mr. Austin 
Dobson was about, during the process of 
selecting for us those of his poems which 
he deemed worthy to receive the seal of 
his lasting approval, to play the Eoman 
father with a quite uncomfortable em- 
phasis. This caused us to fear the 
exclusion from Collected Poems of many 
pieces deserving, in our opinion, of being 
stamped favourably by the author'4 
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critical signet ; but we are glad to find 
our fears were vain, for in a few more 
than five hundred pages Mr. Dobson 
has ranked for us and our children and, 
we doubt not, our children's children the 
songs which he cannot disinherit, though 
they have been challenged one after the 
other by his well-known fastidiousness. 
A careful scrutiny of the contents of 
Collected Poems reveals the pleasing fact 
that not a single one of our favourites, 
BO far as the acknowledgment of 
paternal pride in the offspring is con- 
cerned, has died the death. They are all 
here, the delicate, the contenting, the 
haunting examples of Mr. Dobson's 
power to build permanence upon fragility. 
For some reason or other the animal 
world is very little drawn upon for com- 

?arisons to apply to the creators of song. 
f somewhat daring, it is, at least, not 
inappropriate to describe Mr. Austin 
Dobson*s delightful effusions as the 
gp.zelles of poetry. It is to be hoped 
tnat this singer will now be given his 
right place among living poets. An 
impression has gone abroad that 
he has played at stringing together 
elegant trifles and neglected the 
more poignant affairs of life. This 
is libellous, as anyone will see who 
makes a study of these fragrant pages. 
Mr. Dobson is not infrequently a teacher, 
but his method of imparting instruction 
is so little like the heavy manner gener- 
ally used by the raoi^alist in verse, that it 
runs a risk of being overlooked. There 
are one or two pieces in Collected Poems 
which have not before been honoured 
by appearing in volumes bearing Mr. 
Dobson's name on the title-page. Here 
is one of them. It is entitled 'A City 
Flower ' : 

To and fro in the oity I go. 
Tired of the ceaseless ebb and flow, 
» Sick of the crowded mart ; 

Tired of the din and rattle of wheels. 
Sick of the dust as one who feels 
The dust is over his heart. 

And again and again, as the sunlight wanes, 
I think of the lights in the leafy lanes. 

With the bits of blue between ; 
And when about Rimmers the perfumes play, 
I smell no vapours of * Ess Bouquet,* 

But violets hid in the green ; 
And I love— how I love ! — the plants that fill 
The pots on my dust-dry window-sill, — 

A sensitive sickly crop, — 
But a flower that charms me more, I think, 
Than cowslip, or crocus, or rose, or pink. 

Blooms — in a milliner's shop. 

Hazel eyes that wickedly peep, 
Flash, abash, and suddenly sleep 

Under the lids drawn in ; 
Bipple of hair that rioteth out. 
Mouth wirh a half -bom smile and a pout. 

And a baby breadth of chin ; 
Hands that light as the lighting bir4 
On the bloom-bent bongh, and the boagb is 
stirred 

With a delicate ecstasy ; 
Fingers tipped with a roseate flush. 
Flicking and flirting a feathery brush 

Over the papery bonnetry ;— ^ 
Till the gauzy rose begins to glow. 
And the gauzy hyacinths break and blow. 

And the 4u8ky grape grows red a 



And the flaunting grasses seem to say, 

* Do we look like ornaments— tell us, we pray— 

Fit for a lady's head P ' 
And the butterfly wakes to a wiry life. 
Like an elderly gentleman taking a wife, 

Knowing he must be gay ; 
And all the bonnota nid-noddle about, 
Liko chattering chftperons set at a rout. 

Quarrelling over their play. 

How can I otherwise choose than look 

At the beautiful face like a beautiful book. 

And learn a tiny part ? 
So I feel somehow that every day 
Some flake of the dust is brushed away 

That had settled over my heart. 

This piece belongs, we believe, to Mr. 
Dobson's early piping. It is a little 
spoiled by the abundance of the syllable 
*ly.* We have quoted it because our 
readers will probably like to make its 
acquaintance, but we hardly consider it 
valuable enough to win a position among 
its more exquisite companions. 



EDNA LYALL'S NEW NOVEL.* 

Save with writers of astonishing 
power, there are few things more difficult 
than to produce book after book without 
showing signs of decreased merit. Even 
the greatest authors must sooner or later 
arrive at the time when glow and fertility 
decline little by little, though with them 
the mastery of their genius often receives 
confirmation by means of temporary and 
startling revivals of intellectual force, 
such as never visit the men and women 
who write one or two capable books, and 
then plod along in the labour of pro- 
ducing others of less worth, which are 
read in honour of the early volumes. 
Aft^r a perusal of Wayfaring Men we 
feel compelled to make these remarks, 
for in truth there is a wide difference of 
value between the works which gave 
Edna Lyall a position in the favour of 
the reading public and the story now 
under consideration, as, we think, all 
will agree who read these mild annals of 
a touring theatrical company. The tone 
of the behaviour of the author's actors 
and actresses is too similar. Black sheep 
have been left out of the fold altogether, 
whereby Edna Lyall surely commits an 
offence against artistic propriety. We 
admit that unpleasant passages in the 
life of one of the actors are referred to 
in a more or less open fashion, but this 
is not enough to convince us that the 
writer has drawn for us the picture of 
life as it is really lived by the members 
of a travelling company. Edna Lyall 
has, so to speak, enamelled this life, 
with the result that we cannot 
accept it as convincing. Any one who 
has toured round the provinces in the 
train of such a company as is described 
in Wayfaring Men, wUl be forced to smile 
many times at the abundance of elegant 
sympathies and the dominant influences 
of religion which possessed and swayed 

• Wayfaring Men. Bj Edn* Itjall, (LODf isaiis» 
Qreeo ^d Cq. 9t4 



the ladies and gentlemen under the 
leadership of Mr. Macneillie. As a 
circular of entreaty for a better state of 
things, this book may be read with profit ; 
but as a reflection in words of what really 
occurs behind the scenes among provincial 
actors and actresses, it leaves a great deal 
to be desired. 

Those who read a story for the sake 
of its plot, caring nothing for address 
in the sketching of the characters 
or for the reality of the background, will 
doubtless find pleasure in Edna LyaH's 
chapters, especially, perhaps, in the 
opening part of the book. When we 
first make acquaintance with Balph 
Denmead, the younger of the two chief 
male characters in Wayfaring Men, we 
find him to be an orphan who has only 
just lost his father. To his great cost, 
Ealph's father trusted Sir Matthew Mac- 
tavish, who was a great man in the 
fin^^ncial world, with all his savings. 
Having ruined the father, the least Sir 
Matthew could do was to adopt the son, 
which he did more, however, as an adver- 
tisement of his (mock) philantrophy than 
as a sign of real penitence. In this 
humbug's house Kalph suffered several 
unpleasant years, till at last, owing 
to a furious quarrel with Sir 
Matthew, he was turned out into the 
world to make his way as best he could. 
He utterly refused to soil his hands with 
any of the financier's money ; all he took 
away with him was Evereld Ewart's 
love. This beautiful girl was the daughter 
of another of Sir Matthew's victims, for 
this bloated spider had sucked the blood 
of numerous flies. Now, Balph had 
always nursed an ambition to be an 
actor, so when he had to b^in his battle 
for bread and cheese he followed his 
bent. We must not do Edna Lyall a 
wrong by dwelling too closely upon the 
ups and downs of Balph's career at the 
outset, of his trials as a budding orna- 
ment of the stage, though some of these 
tempt us to linger. At last the 
joyous time came when Sir Matthew 
lost control over Evereld, whom he 
had tried hard to force into an 
alliance with a man old enough to be her 
father, simply and solely because by these 
means he could escape detection in 
another act of roguery. But, of course, 
BaJph, triumphing over snubs and 
reverses in plenty, won her, wore her, 
and took her with him froii?^ place to 
place as the company fulfilled its engage- 
ments. How he repaid Sir Matthew 
good for evil, though his conscience 
suffered in the business, we must not 
reveal; neither must we discount the 
interest attaching to the story of the 
great love between Mr. Macneillee and 
Christine Greville. By the way, the 
author uses very thin disguises upon 
occasions. Sir Henry Irving is spoken 
of as Mr. Washington, while Mr. 
Labouchere's well-known paper figures 
under the title of "Veracity.' We 
xaxuit not forget to mention Ednt^ Jq^SIH 
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Biiccess in obtainhig an aristocratic name 
from the bicycle. * Lady Dnnlop-Tyars ' 
Bounds well. A closer examination of 
the proof-sheets would have resulted 
profitably in causing certain ugly 
phrases and common errors to be excised. 
We read of a boy 'wading through a 
huge slice of Buzzard cake.' Here the 
Terb cannot be defended, and the name 
of the confectioner is, unless our memory 
plays us false, spelt wrongly. Again, is 
there any shrub called * Lauristinus ' ? 
We think not. These are small points, 
perhaps, but as they help to worry 
attentive readers they cannot be regarded 
as too insignificant for comment. 



'HIS GRACE OP OSMONDE.'* 

We cannot say what would have been 
the reception of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's 
latest story if she had not discounted its 
interest so largely by * A Lady of Quality,' 
which we reviewed in our issue of 
March 27, 189t>. Instead of writing a 
sequel to that powerful tale, she has 
chosen to work over her plot a second 
time, but in a way for which we cannot 
find a precedent in our recollection of 
novel-writers. Wo know that Mr. Hall 
Caine rewrote 'The Scapegoat* two or 
three times, and we believe other modem 
novelists have done the same thing after 
their stories had appeared in serial form. 
But Mrs, Hodgson Burnett has aimed at 
something more than a mere revision. 
In the former story Clo Wildairs was the 
heroine, round whom the whole plot 
circled, and the Duke of Osmonde figured 
in it only as he> second husband. The 
reader followed with curious interest 
the unfoldiug of Clorinda's strange cha- 
racter, from the hour of h«r birth, which 
was also the hour of her mother's death, 
to the time when sl\e stinick the mad blow 
that killed Sir John Oxon, the blackest 
villain surely ever depicted by a lady 
novelist's pen. There was little room for 
much attention to the other actors in the 
drama. Clo, with her pranks, coquetries, 
and passionate repentance pervaded the 
8tor}\ There were some passages 
in *A Lady of Quality' which were 
strong meat for the young person, 
and a vague suspicion was raised 
that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett had 
travelled farther than was her wont into 
the realm of realistic fiction. In the 
present version, if we may so term it, the 
feature to which we have alluded has 
been so softened down that the most 
exacting guardian of the young person 
could find no fault with the taJe. 
Clorinda Wildairs is still the heroine, but 
m the early chapters she is absent from 
the scene, and the reader's attention is 
monopolised by the hero, who afterwards 
becomes His Grace of Osmonde. In 
drawing this character the pen that wrote 

*Hl8 Grace of Osmonde. Bv Frances Hodgson 
««n«tt. (Pwderick Warne and Co. fle.) 



'Little Lord Fauntleroy' is very) ap- 
parent. ' My Lord Marquess ' is a boy 
of such marvellous perfection of cha- 
racter as can hardly have existed at any 
time in English history outside the fond 
imagination of his female relatives. As 
he grows up to manhood he is the 
handsomest young fellow of the day, a 
giant in stature and in morals, his 
virtue being tmassailable, althDugh sur- 
rounded by the temptations of Queen 
Anne's court. Some idea of this paragon 
may be formed from the following 
quotation : 

' I wai} the handsomest lad at court in the 
year '05,' his Grace of Marlborough said once 
(he had been made Duke by this time). ' The 
year you were born I was the handsomest man 
in the army, they used to say; but I was no 
such beauty and giant as you, marquess. 
The gods were en veine when they planned 
you.' 

' When I was younger,' said Boxholm, ' it 
angered me to hear my looks praised so much ; 
I was boy enough to feel I must be unmanly. 
But now, 'tis but as it should be that a man 
should have straight limbs and a great body 
and a clean-cut countenance. It should b^ 
nature, not a thing to be remarked — it should 
be mere nature, and the other an unnatural 
thing. Tis cruel that either man or woman 
should be weak or uncomely. All should be 
as perfect parts of the great universe as are 
the mountains and the sun.' 

' 'Tis not so yet,' remarked my Lord Marl- 
borough, with his inscrutable smile. ' Tis 
not 80 jet.' 

< Not yet,' said Boxholm. ' But let each 
creature live to make it so. Men, that they 
may be clean snd joyous and strong. Women, 
that they may be mates for them. They 
should be as strong as we, and have as great 
courage.* 

The Marquess of Eoxholm goes to the 
wars and serves under the famous Duke of 
Marlborough, carrying with him a deep 
passion for Clorinda Wildairs, a passion 
which he failed to declare owing to his 
great timidity, and thereby allowed her 
to be carried off by his own distant 
relative and patron, the Earl of 
Dunstanwolde. Nothing could be 
more correct than the bearing of the 
yotmg man under this severe trial. It is 
almost more wonderful than Lady 
Clorinda's marvellous reformation and 
development into a grand lady. The 
duel between Sir John Oxon and the 
duke makes a powerful chapter, and the 
villainies of the former are a good 
contrast to the almost insipid perfection 
of the latter. 

We cannot help feeling that the 
archaic mould in which Mrs. Burnett has 
cast her story has somewhat hampered 
her. The characters talk in a language 
foreign to the present day, and * 'twas ' 
and * 'twould ' occur with impleasant 
frequency. They have even crept into 
the narrative, from which they might well 
have been omitted. Take this specimen : 

But my Lord Duke stood still at the window 
of the long gallery, where he had said his 
tender farewell to his beloved mother before 
she had left her home. He was thinking of 
a grave thing, and feeling that thn violet eyes 
rested upon him again in a soft passion of 



pity. The thing he thought of was that 
which, when his eyes met my Lady Dunstan- 
wolde's, made the blood pulse through his 
veins. 'Twas that he had prayed God he 
might see, aye, and bad believed and sworn 
to himself he should see, in this woman's eyes, 
when he came back to stand face to face with 
her as lover, if she would. Well, he had 
come and seen it, and 'twas in the eyes and 
soul of her who was to be his kinsman's wife. 
And never since he had been man- bom had 
he beheld the faintest glimmering of its glow 
in any woman's eyes, though they had been 
like pools of love or stars of heaven—never 
yet ! Moreover, he knew well that he never 
should again behold it in any hour to come. 
Before its fire his soul shook and his body 
trembled ; 'twas a thing which drew him with 
a power no human being could explain the 
strength of or describe. Had he been weak 
t'T evil, and she evil too, it would hate dragged 
him to her side through crime and hell ; he 
could not have withstood it. 

On the whole, we must confess we 
prefer the earlier version, but this is not 
to say that the story is without merit. It 
would be impossible for Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett to write a dull book. 



•TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS.** 

The Honourable Martin Morris, whose 
Transatlantic TraitshsLB just been brought 
out by Mr. Elliot Stock, is the eldest son 
of the brilliant Lord Morris, who was 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and is now 
a Lord of Appeal. He inherits much of 
his father's ability, as is shown by the 
epigrammatic style of his writing, and 
by the way in which he so constantly 
hits the nail on the head. To this he 
adds an almost painful impartiality. 
You can sometimes see him struggling 
with himself to be absolutely fair. Trans- 
atlantic Traits contains more than the 
treatise which gives it its title, but for 
us its interest lies chiefly in the American 
section, and there Mr. Morris's impartial- 
ity stands him in good stead, for it makes 
him desperately anxious to see all the 
good that he can in America and things 
American, while robust critics like Mr. 
G. W. Steevens tear down the tinsel 
mercilessly. Mr. Morris even has a wSltl 
in praise of the American politician, and 
I do not think that I ever met a man 
before, even an American, who flattered 
American institutions to this extent : 

The Best Men d9 vo In f«r Politics. 

In reference to this question it is often 
asked. Why do not the best men in America 
go into politics, and take their proper place 
in public life ? But it seems to me that they 
do, for there does not exist any wonderful, 
fastidious class of saints, who, if they could 
only be induced to come forward, would 
change and purify the political atmosphere. 
In my opinion, there is not in the United 
States a better, brighter, or more honest body 
of men as a whole (of course, I do not refer 
to a few literary and intellectual individnals, 
who may make the rest of the world appear 
very tainted beside them, since it is of the 
nature and very genius of such men to be 
retired and hidden) than the regular 
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PoliticiADs. They are tho beat class of 
citizens that the country has produced up to 
this, and many of them are excellent, and 
-would adorn any Republic. 

There is nothing, either, to prevent the 
other classes — thft i>usine8S men and million- 
aires — from taking part in public life but 
that they are, even in local and municipal 
matters, the worst citizens, and prefer to 
devote all their time and abilities to amassing 
-vrealth, and adding and addinjj to it. Pro- 
bably they are dull men as well, and I am 
«urethat they are nob honeftter. Good busi- 
ness men pjonerally are dull, and arc always 
greedy. The bt>at men do and have come 
forward — tlKse who can take an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of their country, and 
^hose aims are, at Iea<^t to some extent, 
patriotic and unselfish. Bettor classes than 
these are like tho better newspapers in 
America— they do not exist. 

All this is not empty flattery, for Mr. 
Morris is quite severe lor him as to the 
fulsome flattery -which h the only thing 
he found the Americans willing to hear 
about their own country : 

Tbe American Likes Flattery. 

' Well, air, and what do you think of our 
country ? ' It is said that a Yankee has been 
known tohaveasked this question of astranger 
e^en at sea when the land was only in sight. 
But, early or late, you must never forget that 
there is only one answer which will satisfy 
them, and that is the clear and unqualified 
response, * I guess your country is the finest 
in the world.' And in so speaking you will 
be but complying with a necess'ty which, for 
social success and goodwill, is absolutely 
essential on all occasions. I knew that I 
should be expected to like most of their 
things, but I had not realised that I should 
have to praise in extrava'^ant and indecorous 
terms everything in tho country. But they 
are morbidly sensitive of the opinions of 
strangers, and cannot endure any impression 
that is not entirely favourable. Without 
experience you cannot conceive how touchy 
and huffy they are in this respect, and how 
strongly they resent any passing word that is 
£ot expressive of envious admiration of them 
and all their ways and customs. . . . And 
yet these same people are captiously critical 
of Uf. 

What Mr. Morris has to say about 
America is very important, because he is 
Liberal in the best sense of the word ; as 
I said before, he is truly anxious to see 
all the good there is in things American, 
and he points out most convincingly 
their resourcefulness and intelligence, 
though he denies them intellect. The men, 
he says, have no time to be intellectual — 
80 little time that they are willing to bow 
down to the intellect of any woman who 
hasthe smallest smattering of intellectual 
knowledge. He was much struck with 
the buoyancy of American forecasts of 
the future ; while people in Europe talk 
of gathering clouds, people in America 
talk of an earthly millennium which is ap- 
parently to begin with the dawn of the 
twentieth century. He thinks himself 
that there is an immense future before 
the United States, not a little due to 

Tbe American Love of Experiment. 

And so they are always ready and willing to 
make an experiment. If that is, as has been 
said, tbe true criticism of wisdom in a man, 
then they are no fools ; for are they not justly 



celebrated for their numerous new and or- 
ijzinal 'notions/ for their daring scientific 
discoveries, and for the countless mechanical 
contrivances they have with marvellous in- 
genuity invented ? Fifty years azo Emerson 
said, tliat st(>am was almost an Englishman. 
Can we not to-day say as truly that electricity 
is almost an American ? Certainly Edison is. 
Yet Mr. Morris can analyse the weak 
points of their life with caustic common- 
sense, as is shown in his comments upon 

How Americans Live. 

Thus wear and tear is tho American motto. 
Time and toil are synonymous and ceaseless. 
A man will give you an appointment at mid- 
nijxht. Leisure is undreamt of in their 
philosophy of life. They never retire. Ex- 
judf^es and ox-presidents go back to the Bar. 
They have no homes to retire to — no other 
interests to occupy them. For they live 
largely in hotels, which, d V Americaine, supply 
them with every domestic necessity and 
comfort. To a Yankee the hotel of his choice 
is for the time being his domicile. He does 
not think that there is no place like home^ 
either as a matter of sentiment or in reality, 
for very often he has none. He is a rolling 
stone, and he gathers no moss with which to 
build himself a nest. Many of them live in 
trains, which are always well stocked with 
the provisions, if not luxuries, of living. 
Everything is in motion ; there are few fix- 
tures. Entire houses are even moved on 
rollers from one site to another. The country 
is no haven of peace and quiet ; the people 
dislike what is stationary. An American said 
that he did not mind dying, but it was being 
dead so long that was so terrible. Their 
heavenly desire is not to 'rest in peace.* They 
dread eternity if that is what it means, for 
they are not yet worn out or tired j there are 
no decadents; and they wish for no rest — unless 
it be the sleep of a spinning- top. 

I think I have said enough to show that 
this is an unusually entertaining and 
observant book, which possesses the 
further interest of being written by a 
man who is favourable to America and 
the Americans, but at the same time 
does not subordinate his judgment to 
flattery. 

Douglas Sladbn. 



THREE CHILDREN'S BOOKS.' 



It is perhaps more than a little surprising 
that we have had to wait so long for an 
almost ideal anthology of poems devoted 
to children. There has been no lack of 
men and women anxious to fill the vacant 
space upon our bookshelves, and we are 
willing to grant that several collections 
have gone near to the required standard ; 
but it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Edward 
Verrall Lucas nearly to achieve a complete 
triumph. It is, indeed, immensely hard 
to tell with certainty what will tickle 
the taste of little boys and girls. 
But judging from evidence put imder 
our eyes by Mr. Lucas himself, we 
should say that he has taken ceaseless 
pains to observe and to remember the 
wavs and tastes of children, careful to 



• A Book of Verses for Chilaren. Compiled bj 
Edward Vorrall Lucng. (Qrant Bichordw. 6s.) 

The Lauifht-er of PetArkin. By Fiona Macleod. 
(Archi1>ald Constable and Co. 6a,) 

Stories from the Faerie Qaeeu. By Mary Maoleod. 
(Qardner, DartOD* and Co. 6flJ 



examine a large number of them before 
clinching any of his points. However 
this may be, it is certain that he has 
contrived to arrange an anthology which 
is not likely to be troubled by a rival for 
many years to come. In arrangement, in 
appearance, whether we consider the type 
used, or the binding, or the paper, and in 
decoration A Book of Verses for Children is 
highly creditable to all concerned in its 
outfit. We think it bare justice to 
speak a special word in behalf of Mr. 
Bedford, the designer of the title-page. 
It is a long time since we saw such a 
successful one. The scheme of colour 
and the drawing are both excellent. 

When we begin to consider the names 
of the poets and poetesses who have 
enabled Mr. Lucas to out so charming a 
figure in the eyes of children and parents, 
we find that three ladies, Ann Taylor, 
Jane Taylor, and Elizabeth Turner, in 
especial command the attention ; for to 
their prim and amusing pieces of in- 
structive verse the compiler of this 
volume has given space in excess of that 
allotted to any other of the seventy writers 
represented in these pages. We do not 
wonder at this, for some of the selections 
from these old-fashioned versifiers are 
exceedingly quaint. We question 
whether the modem girl will very 
much care for Miss Turner's 
rhymed moralities — indeed, we feel quite 
certain that uncivil things will be uttered 
about the poetess in many a household ; 
but adult readers will assuredly be able 
to raise a smile at such an effusion as 
* Maria's Purse ' : 

Maria had an aunt at Leeds, 
For whom she made a Purse of beads ; 
'Twas neatly done, by %ll allowed. 
And praise soon made ber vain and proocL 

Her mother, willing to repress 
This stroof? conceit of cleverness. 
Said, * I will show yon, if you please, 
A Honeycomb, the work of Bees ! 

* Yes, look within their hive, and then 
EzamiDe well your purse again ; 
Compare your merits, and you will 
Admit the Insects' greater skill! ' 

An indifferent fate is prepared for the 
modem producer of rhymes for childish 
readers who shall play the teacher in this 
manner. So carefully has Mr. Lucas 
kept watch upon new books and the 
pages of magazines that not a single 
meritorious performer upon the infantile 
lyre has escaped his notice. We have 
taken pains to apply a moderate test to 
every piece in this book, and can, there- 
fore, be trusted when we recommend it 
most heartily. Very little that is unsat- 
isfactory lias been allowed entry into this 
bundle of songs, though occasioimlly 
during its compilation Mr. Lucas, imi- 
tating Homer, nodded. We think he 
departed from his best judgment when 
he decided to make room for the two 
pieces by Mr. Bickman Marks, which are 
noteworthy for neither originahiy of 
theme nor excellence of composition. 
These, and several other blemishes which 
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we shall leave for readers to discover for 
themselves, help to prevent us from 
thinkmg of Mr. Lucas as an impeccable 
caterer for children. It may interest 
our readers to learn that Stevenson's 
* A Child's Garden of Verse * is drawn 
upon for beauties with a very sparing 
hand. 

Not for the very little onesis The Laugh- 
ter of Feterkin designed, but, surely, for 
children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen. This limitation would seem to 
shut out the elders from a delighted 
perusal of Miss Fiona Macleod's beauti- 
ful contribution to Christmas fare, 
though we did not intend our words to 
carry this meaning. So far from this 
being the case, we really believe that 
those who have come into their ripe years 
will enjoy The Laughter of Peterkin more 
than wiU the young folk for whom it 
lias been prepared by the author, who 
makes a welcome appearance among the 
ahnost numbcirless writers offering sweet- 
meats to the young at this merry season 
of the year. We cannot help feeling 
rather sorry that Miss Macleod made 
Peterkin nothing more than a real 
and winning little boy. What was the 
need to talk about a type? We only 
wanted the sunny lad; to hear 
of his searches for the fairy 
£olk; and to listen to his laughter, 
thinking of it as characteristic 
©f him, and of him only. There is some 
"very contenting prose in the prologue, as 
liundreds of our readers will be eager to 
admit when they have become acquainted 
with the scene in which Peterkin is 
awakened by the rays of the moon shin- 
ing upon his face. The prologue is 
followed by three lovely stories, which 
are known throughout Ireland and a 
I)art of Scotland as * The Three Sorrows 
of Story TeUing.' These tales are full 
of melancholy, it is true, but for all that 
they cannot fail to attract the faithful 
love of children lucky enough to have 
Miss Fiona Macleod as the teller of their 
wonders and pathos. But when is the 
author of this book going to produce 
some original work for the sake of boys 
and girls ? We beHeve she would succeed 
to admiration. The Laughter of Peterkin 
is illustrated, though not in accordance 
with its value. 

The idea of making a book for chil- 
dren out of Spenser's ' Faerie Queen ' was 
a good one, and it has been excellently 
carried out by Mary Macleod, who is 
responsible for the prose versions of the 
chosen stories, and by A. G. Walker, 
who has supplied a set of the most 
spirited and finished illustrations which 
it has been our lot to examine for several 
Christmas seasons. Truly, those chil- 
dren will have a rich store of pleasure to 
whom their parents or relations or friends 
give this volume. As Mr. Hales very 
justly observes in his interesting preface, 
there are far too many among the well- 
educated classes who, for some reason or 



other, have neglected what is one of the 
chief glories of our literary heritage. 
Even for adults, then, this book should 
prove of service, for it will effect a double 
benefit in presenting the poet in a 
popular form and m causing pleased 
readers to turn from Mary Macleod's 
prose to the rhyme of Spenser. As for 
children, they will, we feel sure, be 
entertained unceasingly by these bright 
tales of chivalrous adventure, unless boys 
and girls have very much altered from 
what they were a few years ago. If 
these few but cordial words are the 
means of introducing Stories from the 
Faerie Queen into only half-a-dozen 
households, we shall feel that they have 
not been written in vain. 



A NOTEL IN RHYME.* 

There is nothing particularly musical 
or stately about A Day's Tragedy, Mr. 
Allen Upward's * novel in rhyme.' There 
are epigrammatic touches which are 
more at home in verse than they would 
be in prose, but th^e are also imperfect 
rhymes, such as * bud ' to * womanhood,' 
and • oath ' to * wrath.* The novel is 
an artistic report of a murder trial. The 
hero's theory is that betrothal to a man 
who loves passionately is more sacred 
than mere subsequent marriage to one 
who cannot be loved perfectly. Having 
the courage of his convictions he kills 
the man for whom he has been jilted, and 
appeals to the jury to acquit him as they 
would acquit a husband who had slain a 
paramour in flagra/nte delicto. The 
affairs of passionate love in general are 
cleverly discussed by the prisoner and 
his prosecutors, who contribute theories 
and reminiscences to the debate. The 
verdict, of course, is 'Guilty,' and the 
prisoner poisons himself, exclaiming : 

' Oh, my belov'd, my Madelaine ! 
Death, wilt thou give her back to me P 
O when life sets her also free. 
Leave us together, me with her 
Boiled in the same dark sepulchre 1 ' 

There are times when Mr. Upward's 
poetic imagery is of more excellence than 
his metre; at others his figures are 
amusing. Cakes, for instance, are ' con- 
fects of flour and spice/ and if you have 
a cup of tea you 

... consume in fragrant sips. 
From painted saucers, the benign 
Flavour of the herb divine 
That yellow Chinaman 
Tends beside the waters wan 
Of the giant Yang-tse river. 
Furrowing its pa^h forever 
Through the M^red Dragon Bealm. 

Another homely figure speaks of the 
brewing of beer : 

Where the ragged hop-pickers 
Toil to heap the bellied purse. 
And their crowing babes are seen 
Chin-deep amon^ the tassels green. 

Mr. TTpward's stirring prose, we are 

* A Day's Tragedy. Bj AUen Upward. (Chapman 
andHaU. 69.) 



inclined to thint, will entertain the 
world more than his somewhat prosaic 
verse. 



ANNE JEMIMA CLOUGH.* 



The life of one who has been a great 
thinker and an active pioneer in all 
matters relating to the advancement of 
woman should afford profoundly inter- 
esting reading to the general public as 
well as to all who are engaged in the 
work of education. Miss Clough began 
to teach when quite a girl, first in 
a Sunday-school, then at a Welsh 
National School, and later, on her 
father's death, she opened a small school 
of her own. She visited the parents of 
the children and made herself familiar 
with their lifes and necessities. The ex- 
tracts from her diary show her to have 
been of a somewhat introspective char- 
acter, morbidly inclined to criticise 
and condemn her own actions 
and thoughts ; a trait which probably 
explains the shy reserve which during 
the earlier part of her hfe made her a 
bad conversationalist. She studied en- 
thusiastically, rising at six each morning 
for the purpose, and upon many subjects 
her ideas were far in advance of her 
time. Occasionally she took herself 
severely to task for letting her thoughts 
wander, though in so pure and noble a 
way as the following, to 

l«ove and Marrlafre. 

People seemed to be shocked at some of 
Burbidge's poems. I cannot say I have ever 
thought a great deal about them, but I did 
not discover the shocking part of them. 
It seems to me that people have yet to learn 
what real purity is. The indulgence of feel- 
ings and desires that are the natural offspring 
of our hearts, that grow up everywhere, in the 
savage and in the refined breast, cannot be 
said to be impure. As refinement increases, 
the spiritual part of our nature increases 
also. To those who are in a lower stage the 
bodily presence is almost a necessity, but to 
those who have risen higher, this, it appears 
to me, may become of less importance. And 
surely, as woman begins to take a more 
prominent part in the duties of life, this will 
be acknowl^ged and practised. The woman 
will no longer leave the business she has 
entered upon to go after her husband. . . . 
In a holy and beautiful communion she lives 
with her chosen one, but each walks alone in 
a round of duties, and the days of union ate 
the Sabbaths of rest, the foretaste of a better 
life. Then will they go forth to their work 
refreshed and stren^bened. They will 
surely seek to keep themselves pure, to aspire 
after what is best, for the thought of the 
absent one will be constantly present, and 
thus self will be, partially at least, forgotten. 
. . . Some of these days, perhaps, I shall say 
this is all nonsense and untrue, but at least 
I shall have recorded that once I did thus 
dream of love, and that this dream has helped 
me to live. ... I would not say that the 
being who has otlled forth my affections, has 
made me wish to live this spiritual life, is 
imaginary. No ; far from it. My brother 
Arthur has been in a great measure all this 
to me. . . . 

By quiet thought and equally quiet 

• A Memoir of Aime Jemima Clongb. By her Nieoe, 
Blanche Athena Glongh. (Edward Arnold. Ids.^dU 
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urork Miss Clough helped to sefc going 
one scheme after another, by which girlu, 
and through them the whole community, 
were to benefit. She made an especial 
study of middle-class education, organised 
a Schooltnistresses' Association in Liver- 
pool, and was the real founder of the 
North of England Council, with the aim 
of arranging local lectures by University 
men — a scheme which has since developed 
into the Extension of University Teach- 
ing Societies. When success crowned 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick's attempts to or- 
ganise lectures for women at Cambridge, 
and it was foimd necessary to provide a 
house of residence for such students, Miss 
Clough seemed the ideal person to under- 
take its management. This post' she held 
until her death in 1891, witnessing and 
helping forward great advances in 
women's education. She was an energetic 
teacher and lecturer. Under her 
hands passed many of the cleverest 
women, who are in their turn working 
now in the same great cause, and she 
was the lover and friend of all her 
students. She took a keen interest in 
all that they did, as well as in their 
families, and seemed never to forget any 
personal details once given her. The 
following incident will serve as a good 
example of her 

■emarkable Memory. 

Mm. Ward says: 'A few months ago a 
studenb of eleven years back was on a visit 
at the collep^e. Coming down in the morning^ 
at the usual time for breakfast, she was met 
by Mips Clon^^h, with a surprised and dis- 
appointed face. "Why, my dear," she ex- 
<}lain)od, "you always used to be lat<^ for 
breakfast" (this, no doubt, in the old days, 
had been something^ of a (grievance), "sol 
told them to keep so and so " (things the f^irl 
had preferred) "hot for you till nine 
o'clock."' 

But this gifted lady did not live solely 
in and for Newnham College, for Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick tells ns that she was 
never so completely absorbed in her work 
there as not to have sympathy and help 
to give to wider schemes of educational 
and social reform. * She never allowed 
her mind and heart to be absorbed in the 
local detail of this work. She was always 
considering it in its bearing on national 
education, and planning how its beneficial 
effects on the country at large might be 
improved and extended.' 

The writer of this memoir could not 
have done her work better; she has 
given to the world a vivid picture 
of her aunt's life, being content 
with no mere re'^ital of her work 
and doings. Miss Blanche ClJlough 
knows how to let the public stand upon 
the threshold of a great woman's inner 
life, and to come away ennobled by what 
is seen there. She has done better than 
describe Miss Clough as perfect ; she has 
shown her to be one of the most human 
of people. In these pages also we meet 
many iriends who are still working hard 
in the worlds and all of whom have been 



more or less closely in touch with the late 
Principal of Newnham College. A very 
interesting feature of this book are the 
two pictures, one, the frontispiece, being 
a striking photograph by Mrs. P. W. H. 
Myers, and the other a beautiful repre- 
sentation of Mr. J. J. Shannon's portrait 
of Miss Clough, which was painted for 
the College. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



BT THE AUTHOEOF' MADEMOISELLE MOBI.' 

Niccolina Niccolini is the uncouth title 
of a singularly direct, simple, and pleasing 
story. It is the name also of the heroine, 
the little daughter of an English girl 
who, after running away from her home 
in a fit of temper to marry an Italian artist, 
commits a f mother indiscretion in her early 
widowhood by avoiding her i-elatives the 
second time, and dying in a wayside inn 
in Italy, leaving her child to the care of 
strangers. The little one, an engaging 
and clever, but passionate and head- 
strong girl, is allowed to run wild until 
her grace and ability attract the atten- 
tion of a woman, the daughter of a noble 
house of fallen fortunes. Lina, as she is 
called, is petted and made much of with 
her simple and kindly benefactors, and 
in time her great artistic ability brings 
her before the notice of another artist, 
who takes her in hand and develops the 
talent she has inherited from her father. 
Lina is a meritorious study of childhood, 
the girl's passionate but loyal nature, 
which frequently fails of appreciation 
because of the want of understanding 
of her elders, being rendered with a rare 
fidelity and charm. Not the least effective 
feature of the story is the graphic repre- 
sentation of Italian peasant life that it 
gives, the simple and kindly characters 
standing out in strong contrast to the 
sordid and selfish natures of those of 
whom Lina's evil fortunes bring her 
under control. The anonymous author 
of 'Mademoiselle Mori* is a writer of 
undoubted and unusual ability. It is 
rarely that we have so strong and yet so 
simple and direct and natural a present- 
ation of child-life as that in Niccolina 
Niccolini, 



* Niccolina Niccolini. By the author of ' MadenaoisellA 
Mori.' (Gardner, Darton, and Co. te.) 

The Witch Wife. By Sarah l^ytlflr. (Chatto and 
Wiudus. 38. 6d.) 

The Dealer in Death, and Other Stories. By Arthur 
Morns, ninstrated by Charles May. (The Cotton 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Katharine Cromer. By Lady Helen Graren. 
(A. D. Innes and Co. 63.) 

JobHildred. Edited by EUen E. Pinsent. 3b. 6d. 

The Kinjc With Two Faces. By M. £. Coleridge. 6s. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

Tjady Croome's Secret. By Marie Zimmermann. 
(W. H. Addison. 3s. 6d.) 

The AdTPntures of St. Kevin, and other Irish 
Tales. By B. D. Bogers. (Swan bonnenschein and 
Co., Ltd. Qh.) 

A Spacioh Maid. By L. Quiller Couch. (Serriee and 
Patoii. 65. 

The Silver Fox. By Martin Boss and E. A.Somenrille. 
(Lawrence and BuUen. 6a.) 

The Laughter of Jore. By Helmnth Schwartte. 
(Grant Richards. 69.} 



BT SABAH TTTLEB. 

The Witch' Wife is a story of the Scotch 
Lowlands in the time of Charles, when 
the nobihty were much exercised in their 
minds over the present situation and 
the forbidding possibilities when CathoUc 
James should come to the throne. The 
plot is founded on trials and executions 
for witchcraft which were eren then 
falling into disrepute. An illuminating 
dialogue between the old Laird of 
Glenfierroch and his peevish lady 
respecting the subject of a nurse for 
their son, who is the hero of the 
tale, reveals some features of the 
gross superstition then rife of witch 
and warlock — a superstition silly 
enough, but terrible in the ruthless 
cruelty engendered by it. 'Sonsie 
Sibbie,' the foster - mother of the 
young laird, is suspected of possess- 
ing unholy powers, but she goes un- 
harmed until she chances to discover 
the real purpose of a gigantic hunt, 
inaugurated by the discontented nobihtj, 
under cover of which an uprising is pre- 
meditated. This plot she reveals to the 
yoimg girl in whom her foster-son is 
more than merely interested. Traitors 
are at work on both sides, and, as the 
natural outcome of Sibbie's interference 
is to omit all the incriminating features 
of the proposed hunt, the commander of 
the King's Army is incensed beyond 
reason, and determines to find out 
how the counter - plot he had pre- 
pared became known. Suspicion points 
to Babie Drummond, and to save 
her Sibbie implicates herself, and is 
given up to the Presbytery to be 
tried and burnt as a witch. In places 
the story is somewhat unduly Scotch. 
What, for instance, is the meaning of 
' the wind might have a snell smack in 
its baJminess * ? Apart from this The 
Witch- Wife is strong, simple, and vigor- 
ous. That it is grim goes without say- 
ing, and, indeed, the strength of the 
story lies in the , ghastly inevitableness 
of the tragedy upon which it is founded. 
Miss Tytler has produced many stories, 
but the present is equal to anything she 
has so far given us. 



BY ABTHUB MOB&IS. 

The Dealer in Death comprises three 
stories of the detective variety, one 
French and the others English, which 
are not devoid of originality, and are 
very well contrived and worked out. 
The first, which in some respects is the 
best of the three, is based on a rather 
imperfectly-understood knowledge of 
hypnotic science. A mysterious English- 
man sets up his sign as a herbahst in one 
of the most villainous byways of Paris. 
He calls himself Richard Death, and truly 
dealsoutdeathfreelybymeansof vegetable 

poisons and hypnotic influences, sus- 
pected the while by the French authori- 
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ties, but going free owing to the im- 
possibility of coping with so clever and 
nnscrupiilous a scoundrel. In the 
development of the story French criminal 
procedure is dealt with in a realistic and 
instructive manner. * A Private Extradi- 
tion Treaty' deals with the crime and 
capture of a clever scamp who has robbed 
a bank and got o£E to Spain with his 
booty, when that country was a safe 
harbour of refuge for those who had a 
natural reluctance to interviewing emis- 
saries from Scotland Yard. The point 
of the story is in the manoeuvre adopted 
by a private detective to bring the un- 
repentant man back to his own country, 
and this we must leave to the book to 
detail. The last story, 'A Modem 
Product,' concerns the members of a 
certain aristocratic family, who engage in 
trade in a delightfully irresponsible way, 
and escape the natural outcome of their 
folly and ignorance partly by the efforts 
of the detective who plays so large a part 
in the former story. Mr. Charles May 
has provided a number of illustrations 
in the text which show more of promise 
than of performance. Some are good, 
but many are stiff and a trifle crude. 



is little or no excuse for the survival of 
such blemishes in the text. 



BT LADT HELEN CRAVBIT. 

A fresh addition to the ever-increasing 
list of musical novels has just been con- 
tributed by Lady Helen Craven in her 
story of Katharine Cromer. While con- 
oemed in the main with the career of a 
primo tenore, it is with the social aspect 
rather than the professional side of 
a great artist's life that the author chiefly 
occupies herself. The Spanish singer 
who enthrals the daughter of an English 
peer by the spell of his wonderful voice, 
turns out, to tbe general astonishment, 
to be a good shot, a person accustomed 
to the usages of English society, and 
even in regard to the subtler nuances of 
etiquette, * armed cap-a-pie, at all points.' 
But, albeit in course of time it transpires 
that he also, his Spanish name notwith- 
standing, is not devoid of a noble pedigree, 
the great gulf that, despite recent events, 
is still supposed to separate the profes- 
sional world from the aristocratic, is 
strongly insisted on by the parents of 
the I^y Katharine Cromer. Hence 
comes the tug of war, and with the issue 
we do not propose to tamper. The plot, 
though obviously slight in itself, is well 
handled, and the situation is patiently 
and pleasantly developed. The book 
has the further merit of being entirely 
free from the fin-de-siecle tone of 
morality that characterises so many 
Society novels. Prom a literary point of 
view it must be admitted that the writ- 
ing is not proof against criticism. 
Wrong tenses and wrong sequences, 
even in passages not intended to be col- 
loquial, are of frequent occurrence. And 
in these days, when typewriters under- 
take to readjust shaky grammar, there 



BY DB. BICHABDS. 

A story of the Fen Country, entitled 
Job Hildred, purporting to be written 
by one Dr. Eichards, medical practi- 
tioner, and edited by Miss Ellen E. 
Pinsent, is marked by such a curious air 
of vraUemhlance that one is conscious 
of certain misgivings in classing it as a 
work of fiction. In the breast of the 
hero the passion for art is described as 
springing into life without the aid of 
any outside stimulus. From his earliest 
years Hildred joyfully sacrifices loUypops 
for paints, and risks a caning for the 
sake of a few blackberry leaves abstracted 
from preserved ground to serve as studies 
to work from. Without instruction 
beyond that provided at the night 
classes of a provincial art school, he 
succeeds in turning out pictures that 
attract the notice of the chief personage 
in his locality, a lady of wealth and title 
who delights to patronise Bohemians 
of undoubted talent. -She establishes 
him in a studio in London, and provides 
him with an abundance of commissions, 
and then he learns the bitterness of 
being obliged to work at the beck and 
call of a patron. Throughout its brief 
course his career of happiness, as well 
as of success, is a chequered one, and 
toward the close the shadows deepen to 
a pitch of dire intensity. But, as has 
been intimated, things might have hap- 
pened just as they are set down, and as 
the story goes on the impression of 
reality neither vanishes nor abates. As 
the narrative runs in the first person, 
there is naturally but little categorical 
analysis of character. The artist's 
wife, a peasant girl who speaks in the 
broadest Lincolnshire, is perhaps the 
best individualised personage in the 
volume. Eeaders interested in the 
vicissitudes of the artistic career, and 
tolerant of sad endings, will find the 
story repay perusal. 



BY H. E. COLEBIDGE. 

A natural peculiarity, in this case the 
outward and visible sign of a certain 
moral obliquity, caused (jl-ustav m. of 
Sweden to be known in the aspect 
which supplies the author with the 
title of this book. The King With 
Two Faces, Viewed from one side his 
profile was as the face of an angel ; seen 
from the other it was diverse. So also, 
though a man of many noble qualities 
and great deeds, his character lacked the 
harmony that depends on sincerity and 
truthfumess. A broken faith alienates 
the best friends, and even his people, 
for whom he had done so much, were 
finally driven to avenge his falsehood by 
treachery. lu the story« the impending 



doom is foreshadowed in even the 
opening chapters, wherein a loyal 
young noble. Count Eibbing by name, 
hears through a soothsayer that by his 
hand his beloved sovereign shall fall. 
Gradually and inevitably the weird works 
itself out through over 400 pages of 
varied and exciting narrative. Dramatic 
scenes are of frequent occurrence. 
Among the most impressive of these may 
be cited that in which Count Eibbing, by 
aid of his ready wit, escapes from the 
clutches of his would-be murderers. The 
midnight scene in the chapel, when the 
king chooses the most trusty of his follow- 
ing to execute a dangerous mission, is 
another that imprints itself upon the 
imagination of the reader ; and with it 
deserves to rank the account of the 
first abortive attempt to murder 
the king, when heaven itself appears 
to be arrayed on the side of the 
sovereign. The picture of Madame de 
Stael's brilliant salon in Paris forms a 
rehef from the strain of adventurous 
happenings, and gives a good idea of the 
overpowering personality of this woman 
of genius. The tale is a thrilling and 
exciting one, and if the reader's interest 
flag at all it is not from lack of stimulus, 
but from over-excitation. As in most 
historical tales, the principal figure is 
kept somewhat in the background, appear- 
ing only on great and momentous occa- 
sions, and it is with the every-day joys 
and sorrows of the young and lovable 
Count Eibbing that the reader's attention 
is most obviously engaged* 



BY MABIB ZIMMEBKAJTH. 

The heroine of Lady Cr6bme*s Secret is 
of mixed descent. Her father is a well- 
to-do astute German merchant, her 
mother a beautiful and passionate Italian. 
The mingled blood that is in her veins 
may perhaps account for the curiously 
complicated character of Johanna, their 
daughter, who becomes the faithful 
second wife of a rich and cold-blooded 
Englishman, who speedily finds himself 
perplexed by his bride's seeming vagaries. 
In reality, Johanna was as blameless as 
she was charming, and her husband might 
never have troubled his own life and hers 
by any unworthy suspicions had he not 
numbered among his household a relative 
of his own who acted for him in the 
capacity of secretary. Secretaries, like 
governesses, are the proverbial marplots 
of domestic! ftranquUlity, and this 
secretary, having cultivated the qualities 
of the detective in addition to those 
proper to his office, speedily finds in Lady 
Croome a victim worthy of his toils. He 
entraps her in a pretty web of wrong- 
doing which she is too proud to destroy, 
and she, with all who surround her, bear 
the consequences. The stepdaughter in 
this book does not play the part usually 
allotted to her class, but stands by hef 
young stepmother in i^ manner thai 
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shotQd do something 'to redeem* her 
kind ' from the general curse.' 



BY B. D. BOGEBS. 

The districts of Glendalough and 
Roundtown in co. Wicklow are full of 
quaint and often irreverent legends of 
the great Saint who made the fame of 
that secluded valley ring through 
Christendom, and founded there a school 
and monastery, after the primitive Celtic 
model, in which many hundreds of 
scholars from Britain and elsewhere 
received a free and advanced education. 
But even the wit of the Irish peasant, 
which is frequently so familiar that to 
the outsider it appears profane, has not 
invented stories so grotesque as those 
which come to us under the title of The 
Adventures of St Kevin. We confess 
that we could have desired that the 
author had found some other object at 
which to * poke his fun ' than the Saint 
before whom even the great Columba 
stood up in reverence, and whose gentle- 
ness was such that, as the old legend 
tells, the blackbird laid its eggs upon his 
outstretched hand, ncr would he with- 
draw it until the birds were hatched. 
Some of the wilder legends, such as that 
of * King O'Toole and the goose,* and * St. 
Kevin and the maid,* legends which are 
still related and sung by the peasantry 
of the district, have formed the basis of 
a few of the author's stories ; but he has 
frankly modernised them and frankly 
distorted them: others are the inven- 
tion of his own wit. Not to take 
the author too seriously, let us 
confess that, with all our respect for St. 
Kevin, we cannot forbear to laugh 
heartily at the broad humoiir of the 
tales, in which, under the safe guise of 
antiquity, the author pillories the foibles 
of the modern Irishman. The stories 
are not all connected with St. Kevin, but 
farcical as are the tales of Widow 
O'Slane, and Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Browne, there is no doubt that it is in 
the company of the Saint that the author 
is most at his ease and at his best. They 
are intensely comical, and the mixture of 
the modem and the ancient gives a fresh 
flavour to their humour. The gravest 
reader will find that the corners of his 
mouth are beginning to twitch as he hears 
how the Saint takes in poor King 
O'Toole, or finds him paying his visit to 
the Vatican — in a cab ! 



BY L. QUILLEB COUCH. 

Obviously Miss QuiUer Couch is not 
afraid of hard work. Even a superficial 
observer could sTirely not fail to detect in 
the pages of A Spanish Maid many signs 
of a hand at once patient and industrious. 
The author of this novel, which, by the 
way, marks a considerable advance upon 
any former product of the same pen, 
loves her labour, and, thei'efore, serves 
the art upon which she has chosen to 



spend much of her time with faithfulness 
and with vigour. Too many of those 
who pour out novel after novel, with a 
haste which almost deserves to be 
characterised as indecent, are so intent 
upon writing a certain number of words 
every day of their lives that they omit 
the consideration and revision which 
alone can help them to erect fitting 
memorials to their talents. We are glad 
to find a young lady, who is almost a new- 
comer, setting an example to many of 
her seniors ; perhaps it is too much to 
hope that these hardened offenders will 
derive any advantage from the success 
accruing to Miss Qiuller Couch owing to 
her capacity for taking pains. The chief 
figure in the book now before us is a 
wild slip of a Spanish girl, whose native 
waywardness and indiscriminate rearing 
have helped her to become a creature 
hard to imderstand, to control, and to 
advise. It is a part of the author's plan 
to bring this girl to a seaside village in 
Cornwall, where her beauty and whims 
are destined to make sore hearts among 
men and women alike. We are far from 
feeling that Miss Quiller Couch has been 
happy in her methods of importing and 
deporting this foreign beauty. Perhaps 
if she had shown more skill in dovetail- 
ing the imreal into the real, we should not 
be moved to express our dissatisfaction 
with the machinery employed. Though 
the scenes in which the mysterious vessel 
is described are well done, they do not 
succeed in making us regard them as 
inevitable. They appear to have been 
invented. for the sake of strong contrast. 
If, however, so far as construction is 
concerned, A Spanish Maid is not alto- 
gether as satisfactory as we could wish, 
in the actual composition of the prose it 
is deserving of warm commendation. If 
Miss Quiller Couch goes on improving at 
this rate she will soon command and 
delight a large audience. 



BY MJLBTIN BOSS AND E. A. SOMEBVILLE. 

The ineradicable superstition of the 
Celt forms the motif of a tale of joint 
authorship entitled The Silver Fox, where- 
in the attractions of the ordinary sporting 
novel are supplemented by a liberal 
interblending of the gruesome element. 
Unimaginative practicahty is embodied 
in the person of a railway engineer 
named Glasgow, and the traditions of 
the Irish belief in the supernatural find 
an exponent in a peasant landowner 
named Quin, backed by his family and 
following. The exigencies of railroad 
requirements demand the levelling of a 
certain hill that forms a fox covert 
believed by all the countayside to be the 
favourite naimt of a witch who affects 
the form of a fox with a white brush. 
How Quin's scruples at disturbing his 
potent but unremimerative tenant are 
overcome by the company's liberal offer, 
and how Quin and Glasgow are punished 
for their sacrilege, is set forth fully in 



the culminating chapters of this curious 
story. Beyond the fact that it possesses 
a plot somewhat out of the ordinary run, 
it is devoid of special interest for readers 
other than sportsmen. Nor is it possible 
to credit the authors with literary merit 
of a high order. 



BY HELMUTH 8CHWABTZE. 

Mr. Helmuth Schwartze's The Laughter 
of Jove should prove a useful object- 
lesson to such young men as have no 
ability to judge of a woman's character 
from her face. According to the author 
of this novel, it was the easiest of tasks 
to perceive the beast lurking in the 
beauty of Flavia del Castro ; at any rate, 
he himself glibly says : * And this 
woman's mouth was small and meao, 
with thick animal lips, while the lines 
aroimd suggested anything but sincerity 
or gentleness.' We can only say, having 
this evidence to base our judgment upon, 
that the hero of the story must have been 
an uncommon noodle not to detect the 
adventuress in the lady whom Mr. 
Schwartze finds it so easy to sum up in 
a sentence. Cuthbert Stapylton, at the 
time of our introduction to him, was 
carrying on an intrigue with Flavia del 
Castro, the wife of a husband who had 
little or no control over her proceedings. 
Though Stapylton was unaware of ^e 
fact, this woman was utterly incapable of 
being true to any one who might trust her, 
justasshe was incapableof real love. When 
she refused to elope with the Englishman, 
obtain a divorce, and then marry him, 
advancing as a reason her dread of the 
Church's anger, he never for a moment 
realised that he was in her sight nothing 
more noble than a plaything of which 
she was tired. Yet this was the case, as 
he found out not many hours after her 
refusal to cast in her lot with his for ever. 
At their pai-ting she wept and moaned as 
if her heart were broken ; a few hours 
later Cuthbert found her in the arms of 
his bosom friend. What did he do ? 
He went on proving himself to be unde- 
serving of the attention of sensible folk. 
Why Mr. Helmuth Schwartze should 
care to^waste his time on such a goose 
we cannot imagine. A few years after 
this experience Stapylton had the good 
fortune to meet with a lovely and a 
loving girl; but he dallied with his 
chances till she, believing him uncon- 
cerned, engaged herself to another man. 
As soon as this bond was forged Stapjl- 
ton discovered how keenly his heart 
desired the girl whom his folly led him 
to neglect when she was free. When we 
read about this stupidity we felt inclined 
to box the noodle's ears. We hope Mr. 
Schwartze will never again spend his 
abilities in recording the follies of such 
an exasperating person as Cuthbert 
Stapylton. Luckily, this character does 
not belong to real lif e : he is one of ihe 
novelist's conventional figures. What is 
Fdte dejoi ara$l^OOQ\^ 
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Mr. JOSEPH F0B8TEE*S hook, 
GREAT TEACHERS, w cm 

expansion of a former volume from 
the same pen, in which biographical 
and critical eketches were given of 
Buskin, Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Browning. These papers are now 
reprinted, and supplemerded by 
similar studies of Bums, Shelley, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson. The author 
cordrives to give a vivid notion of the 
personality of his heroes, as well as of 
their teachings, and his pages are 
illustrated by numerous extracts from 
their published writings. Price 5s.net, 
[George Eedwat, London. 



Mr. CLIFFOBD BABBISON, the well- 
known Beciter, has written an ex- 
quisite book on Mysticism, which he 

calU NOTES ON THE MAR- 
GINS, being Suggestions 
of Thought and Enquiry. 

Price 5s. net. 

[George Eedwat, London. 



A New Poetry Book has appeared, called 
the RHYMES OF IRON- 
QUILL, in the saws pretty form 
as Gotsford Dick's * Ways of the 
World.' IBON QUILL is the poet of 
the Transmissouri, a naiive of Ean^ 
sas, in which part of the world his 
name is a Iwusehold word. Mr. W. B. 
Howells hailed him as a real poet, an 
origirud singer. He now appeals to a 
British public for the first time. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

[George Eedwat, London* 



Admirers of MABIE COBELLI— their 
name is legion, in spite of the critics 
— will be glad to have * the best bits ' 
gathered together in a pretty volume 
statable for the boudoir. Such a book 
has been prepared by Miss ANNIE 
MACK AT, with the Author's con- 
currence (though not at her sugges- 
tion), is calkd THE BEAUTIES 
OF MARIE CORELLI, and 
will be found one of the cheapest and 
most appropriate Gift - Books for 
Christmas. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

[George Eedwat, London. 



DEALINGS WITH THE DEAD 

is a colleclion of Breton Stones, 
gleaned at first-hand by Mons. A. LE 
BBAZ, wJw vjent about getting matter 
from farm-maids, from sailors, from 
small tradesmen, from any one who 
had any ghost stories to tell. The dis- 
tinction between the natural and the 
supernatural does not exist in the 
mind of the Bretons. Living and dead 
have a common title to be inhabitants 
of this world. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
[George Eedwat, London. 



A thoroughly practical and up-to-date book 
on Mesmerism or Hypnotism has long 
been a desideratum. Such a book is 
Prof JAMES CpATE'S HUMAhl 
MAGNETISM; or. How to 

Hypnotise, which is illustrated 
with large Photographs specially 
taken while experiments were being 
made. From this book the art can be 
learnt and usefully practised by most 
healthy, well-disposed, and intelligent 
persons. Price 5s. net, 

[George Eedwat, London, 



The Bev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP has 
written an introduction to Mr. 
BITCHFIELD'S New Book, THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS* which is a very success- 
ful attempt to summarise in a popular 
form the main results which the 
labours of experts have arrived at, 
uhe Frontispiece shows the earliest 
Norman Keep still in existence. Price 
68. net. 

[George Eedwat, London. 



THE CONNOISSEUR, a VoUme 
of Essays on the Bomantic amd Pic- 
turesque Associations of Art and 
Artists, has a peculiar value from the 
fact that the A^ithor, Mr. FBEDEB- 
ICK S. BOBINSON, has been 
4onsiderdbly assisted by his Faiher, 
Sir Charles Bobinson, S.M. Stirveyor 
of Pictures, to whose fine taste and zeal 
as a Collector the nation is mainly 
indebted for the treasures at South 
Kensington. The Times, Spectator, 
AthensBum, and Academy have 
highly praised the work. Price 7s. ^. 
net. 

[George Eedwat, London. 



A new Volume of Essays on Uie Status amd 
Destiny of Woman has been written 
by Mrs. MONA CAIBD, whose letters 
to The Daily Telegraph on the sub- 
ject of marriage will he remembered 
by many. Her book is based on 
articles contributed to The Nine- 
teenth Century and other important 
reviews, and is entitled, THE 

MORALITY OF MARRIAGE 

Price 6s. net. 

[George Eedwat, London: 



Mr. CBABLES DIXON, the veteran 
Ornithologist, has written anotJier 
popular book on Birds, entitled, 

CURIOSITIES OF BIRD 
LIFE* As The Academy says, 
* The author is an old hand-— a pre- 
Jefferiesian open-airist, who has had 
opportunities of observing the birds of 
many lands.* 

[George Eedwat, London. 



Mr. Austin Dobson, who has seen the 

proofs of the DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, by 
Mr. B. FABQUHABSON SHABP, 
of the British Museum, writes cut fol- 
lows : — * As far as I am able to judge, 
this should be an exceedingly useful 
book. I know that I should find it so. 
It must have taken an extraordinary 
amourd of labour* Price 7s. 6d. net. 

[George Eedwat, liondou. 



There is only one authority on what art 
called Secret Societies, namely, Mr. 
CHABLES W. HEGKETHOBN, 
every copy of whose big work on the 
subject, published twenty-five years 
ago hy Mr. Bentley, has long been 
absorbed by public libraries. It is 
now quite out of dale as regards living 
organisations, and the Author has 
incorporated in his New Book, THE 

SECRET SOCIETIES OF 
ALL AGES AND COUN- 

TRIES* everything thai is true 
to-day of those communities with 
which a great politician said Europe 
was 'honeycombed.* Mr. Hecke- 
thom*8 important work should be 
placed in every library for public use. 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 

[George Eedwat, London. 



Living Actors on their a/rt is the best de» 
scription of a volume which comes 
out with the name of Mr. HAMMEB- 
TON as Editor. The heads of the 
professum in THE ACTOR'S 
ART Ijrfve their deliberate opinion on 
acting, a subject of interest to the 
vast numbers of people who patronise 
the drama, and the very numerous 
body of those who aspire to *play* 
before an audience as amateurs. To 
each original article is appended a 
facsimile of the writer's signature. 
Mr. Clement Scott says: * It should 
be universally read ' ; and Sir Henry 
Irving, in his Prefatory Note,rsays: 
* * This little book seems to me to be an 
excellent manual of the adores art.* 
Price 6s. net. 

[George Eedwat, London. 



THE Ml N ETTA FORTUNE- 

TELLING CARDS have been 
specially prepared for amatewr 
divinators by MINETTA, the 
fashionable * Fortune - teller.* The 
successful use of ordinary playing- 
cards implies a prodigious memory 
on the part of the consultant, but these 
cards have the values and occuU signi- 
fications printed upon them. Price 
{with Book of Instruction) 3s. 6d. net. 

[j[j^B0RG» EsDWAT, lioudon. 
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MB. G. T. CONGEEVE'S 
WOBK ON 
CONSUMPTION. Ac, 
In wbioh are detailed 
The Oansea. Sjmptons, ProRre^s, and Saooesafal 
Treatment of this Soonrire of England.— With nearly 

Foar Hundred Caeea of Care. Also 

OnC0UGH.ASTHMA.BE0NCHITrS.&c..&c. 

Th» Book leUl ho i«Ht pott /r«« for ONE 8UILLISQ, by 

ih* Author, CoonU>« Lodg«, Peclthatn, London, S.B, 



THACKERAY HOTEL 
(tbmpsrawcb), 
FACUHi THE BBITISE MUSEXnt, 
UBEAT BUSSELL BTBEET, LONDON. 
This newl7>«rected and commodious Hotel will, it is 
believed, meet the requirements of those who desire 
all the oonveniencet and advantaKes of the larger 
modem licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Pa8s«i0ffer lift. Sleotiio light in all rooma. Bath- 
rooms on every floor. 

Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Seeding and 
Smoking Booms. AU Vloors Fireproof. Perfect Sani- 
tation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and T»9t%moniaUjDo%ifr§4 on Apj^iotHon, 
TBLSoaarHid Addabss : ' Tbaokeray, London.' 

Proprietor- J. TBUSLOVB. 



CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX TO GEN- 
ERAL AND PERIODICAL LITEBATUBE. 

Sabeoription (cloth gilt). One Copj, 7s. 6d. ; Two 
Copies (one in parts), lOs. 6d. 600 Copies already sub- 
scribed for. As an alphabetioid reference dictionary 
to the contents of thousands of the best books and 
magasines of modem times, this work should prove an 
indispeosable aid to literarj men and others. 

Daily Nevm. — * ** A Contents-Subject Index to (General 
and Periodical Literature" would, if properly done, be 
a great ti mo-saving machine. Such a work is being 
ntidertnken by Idr. A. Cotgreavo, Librarian of the 
West Ham Public Libraries. The first part (Aar- 
America), which is now before us, ia distinctly 
promisinir.* 

Address WEST HAIC PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
for specimens and furtiier partionlars. 

EDNA LYALUS 

EDNA LYALL'S 

EDNA LYALL'S 
New Novel, 

HOPE THE HERMIT: 

a Romance of Borrowdale, 

will he fvhlished in the columns of 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

commencing in the issue of January 6, 

In this story the author deals again 
with her favourite period, the 17th 
century. 

It is a hve story, and treats of the 
days of the English Revolution, the 
Accession of William and Mary, and 
the Jacobite plots with which the Queen 
had to contend while King William 
was away at the war. 

Tlie scene is chiefly laid in the 
7ieighhourhood of Keswick, or in 
London. Among the real cJiaracters 
introduced are Archbishop Tillotson, 
George Fox, the Quaker, and Lady 
Temple, so well known from the 
charming love - letters of Dorothy 
Osborne. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

EVERY THURSDAY. One Penny. 
JAMES CLAB^:^. 13 4p H Fleet-it., E.Q, 



IP I WERE KING. 

If I were king, thU would I do— 
Enrioh thee with a thousand gems 

And perfumed silks of cherished hue. 
With jewelled breast of 'broidered hemi 

A crimson rose should deck thy hair, 
And dusky slaves would gladly sing 

The beauties of my lady fair. 
If I were king. 

If I were king, thro' all the hours 

Of dreary night I'd watch o'er thee, 
And bid tlie dreamy, slumb'rous flowers 

Tell of thee to the moonlit sea ; 
Then, when the lark awoke to bliss. 
Aside the mask of night I'd fling 
And, kneeling, softly beg a kiss, 
If I were king. 

Bbbitabd Baohall. 



TABLE TALE. 



Mb. Arthur Balfour lent some colour in 
his after-dinner speech at the Edinbnrgh 
Sir Walter Scott Club to the idea, widely 
prevalent in some literary circles, that for 
practical purposes noTels and literature are 
synonymous terms, or at least that novels 
constitute far and away the most import- 
ant branch of literature. Mr. Balfour 
suggested that a calculation should be 
made — by one of the industrious class of 
statisticians who are always devoted to cal- 
culations of small interest to the world at 
large—of the percentage of persons who 
ever take a sincere interest in anything 
which deserves to be called literature 
which is not in the shape of a noveL We 
would ask him to enlarge the refer- 
ence, and beg the statistician to dis- 
tinguish in his answer the ' sincere 
interest' of male and female readers re- 
spectively. If we are not greatly mistaken 
a considerable difference would be found 
between them, something like the difference 
between the parallax of a star like Alpha 
Centauri and of a star in the Pleiades, or 
other remote constellation. 



To the writer who depends upon fiction 
for his bread-and-butter Mr. Balfour uttered 
words of much comfort. The business, like 
that of tobacco and the daily Press, has 
come to stay, and gives no appearance of 
having within it the seeds of decay which 
affect other natural products. He just 
hinted a danger that threatens the 
novel and is akin to the danger 
that threatened the cycle trade a 
short time back, when the rumour that 
the world's stock of rubber was being 
rapidly exhausted filled the holdera of 
Dunlop and other cycle shares iwith mo- 
mentary anguish. There is a risk that the 
possible subjects for fiction will similarly 
be exhausted. * Where,' Mr. Balfour asked, 
' is the modem novelist to find a new 
vein ? * Every country and every period 
have been ransacked — from Pala)olithic 
man down to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. ' We have 
novels of the natural and of the super- 
natural, thaumaturgic novels and novels 
which contain * the quintessence of dulness 
extnicted from the dullest lives of the 
dullest localities,' turned into a subject of 
artistic treatment. 



have neglected the field of Mma^^ty 
biography ' — taking an individual and 
tracing his life-history — Mr. Balfour has 
overlooked the recent efforts of Mr. Barrie 
and Sarah Grand in that direction. No one 
who has read 'Sentimental Tommy' and 
' The Beth Book ' will doubt that a begin- 
ning at least has been made, and that the 
slur which was cast by Mr. Balfour upon 
fiction — that * the tracing of a man's life 
from childhood to youth, from youth to 
maturity, from maturity to age, is practi- 
cally excluded from the sphere of the 
novelist' — will not long oe deserved. 
We are not sure that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
did not do almost exactly what Mr. Balfour 
indicates should be done in his latest story, 
' The Well-Beloved ' ; at any rate, he gave 
all that was important in the life-history of 
his hero. 



The stage is in a bad way. Mr. Clement 
Scott, who should know, has risen up in 
Qreat Thoughts and condemned it, through 
the mouthpiece of iMr. Raymond Blath- 
wayt. From the interview we gather that 
the stage is destructive to morals and 
manners ; it is conducive to an insatiable 
vanity ; and, in short, * there is no school 
on earth so bad for the formation of cha- 
racter, or that so readily, so quickly, and 
so inevitably draws out all that is worst in 
man or woman as the stage. And I think 
the English stage is the worst, for as a 
matter of fact the English are the least 
artistic people, and are more completely 
without the saving grace of humour than 
any nation in the world, and so the more 
readily make themselves ridiculous.' 



But, surely, in suggesting that uovelistf 



One of the most genial and clever of 
humourists is lost to us by the painfully 
sudden death of Sir Frank Lockwood. ft 
is true that his humour was expressed with 
the pencil rather than with the pen. and 
occasionally it found its way intci PuncA, 
though much, and perhaps the best of it, 
wad greedily appropriated by judges 
and fellow • members of the Hoase. 
*Scintillse Juris,' which he illustrated for 
Mr. Justice Darling in 1879, contains some 
excellent specimens of his work. Those 
who possess copies of Momus, a long-dead 
journjil of Cambridge undergraduates, will 
treasure them for his sketches. He also 
illustrated * Lays of Modem Oxford,* and 
a poem published by Mr. Critchett, the 
oculist. 



It is sufficient in these columns td 
chronicle the sad death of Mr. William 
Terriss, the actor, at the hands of a man 
named Richard Arthur Prince, who will 
stand bis trial for murder. The facts, lo 
far as they are known, are scarcely con- 
sistent with this man's sanity. 

Mr. James Payn, writing on the subjec* 
of autograph -hunting in his 'Note-Book 
of the week, tells a very amusing i*eply that 
was forthcoming from Horace Greeley on 
being bothered for an autograph of Foe. 
He wrote : * Among my literary treasures 
there happens to be an available autograph 
of our country's late lamejited poet It is 
his note of hand for $50.00, with my en- 
dorsement on the back. It cost me exactly 
$50.75 (including protest), and yon can 
have it for half that amount.' 



The art of short-story writing has one (A 
its most capable exponents in llr. FredoT' 
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ick Wedmore. His lectare,. delivered last 
Friday to the Society of Women Journal- 
iste, was a piece of exact literary analysis 
to which it was a great joy to listen. He 
classified the varioas forms of the shorfc 
story nnder fire headings —the narrative, 
the autobiographical, the letter form, the 
dialogue, and the diary. The first three of 
these, he said, are common to short and to 
long stories, although more adapted to the 
short, the most frequent form of all, of 
coarse, being a composite of narrative and 
dialogue. 

Mr. Wedmore dwelt long on the artistic 
effoH implied in the production of the short 
story. Perhaps the most difficult, and that 
requiring the highest artistic faculty, is 
the dialogue form. Every reply must be 
the inevitable one, not the one which by 
some chance or mischance might have been 
piven. He had appreciative words for 
i\ir. Pett Ridge in this connection, and 
in another direction his favourite was Mr. 
Henry Nevinson. The chairman. Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, who is editor of The 
Pall Mall Magazine^ &nd therefore ought to 
know, complained of the inordinate length 
of the short story. 

This year's Christmas gift of Georg 
Ebers to readers of German consists of a 
novel entitled •Arachne,* the scene of 
action of which is again laid in the author's 
favourite region. Ancient Egypt. The hero 
is a young Greek sculptor, and this circum- 
stance offers the leai-ned romancer an 
opportunity of expounding his theories 
regarding art and artists. 

'On a Sunshine Holyday' is the title 
given to an illustrated volume of angling 
sketohes to be published early in January 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. The author is Mr. Edward Marston, 
the veteran publisher, who writes nnder 
the pen-name of the 'Amateur Angler.' In 
addition to the ordinary issue, a limited 
edition de htxe, printed on hand-made paper, 
each copy numbered and signed by the 
author, has been prepared. 

Mr Oscar Bi'owning is engaged on a 
* Life 'of Charles XIL of Sweden, which 
M€»s8rB. Hurst and Blackett will issue in 
duo course. The same author has recently 
completed a * Life of Peter the Great,* for 
early issue through Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co. Th« last important biography of 
Peter the Great was by Mr. Eugene 
Scbuyler. 

Messrs. Methnen and Co. will publish 
in book form next month Mr. E. F. Ben- 
son's storv of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence of 1820, entitled * The Vintage,' which 
has been appearing serially in The Graphic. 
The novelist's brother, Mr. A. E. Benson, 
who is an Eton ma8t<»r, is bringing out 
early in the New Year a biographical 
history of Eton and leading EtoniauH. The 
volume will be illustrated with portraits 
reprodu<ted from the college rollectiou, and 
fi*om that of the Provost of Eton. 



Many hitherto unpublished letters of 
Robert Bums are promised in a work 
entitled * The Correspondence between 
Bums and Mrs. Dnnlop,' which Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton will publish shortly 
The book has been prepared by Mr. 
William Wallace, editor of the last edition 



of Chambers's 'Life and Works of Robert 
Bums.' 



' John Delavoy ' is the title of a complete 
story which Mr. Heniy James will publish 
in the January number of Covinopolia. 
With this number the tri-lingual review 
starts its third year. The symposium on 
• Society of the Future,' already promised, 
will appear in it, Mr. Hyndman taking the 
English point of view. 



In the course of an illustrated inter- 
view with Mr. Coulson Kemahan, by 
Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence, in The Young 
Man, we are told that his first book, * A 
Dead Man's Diary,' was published anony- 
mously, and this anonymity was made use 
of by an unprincipled writer. This man 
went to a firm of publishers, and on the 
understanding that he was the author of 
* A Dead Man's Diary,* gained acceptance 
for a manuscript which he called * The 
Confessions of a Dying Man,' and for 
which be actually received payment. 



'The Old Inns and Inn Signs of York* 
is the title of a book of local history by 
Mr. T. P. Cooper, which is being pub- 
lished by Messrs. Delittle and Sons, of York. 
Mr. Cooper has devoted much time to the 
study and compilation of local history, and 
in this work has brought together the his- 
torical associations of * The Old inns and 
Inn Signs of York.' 



Fiction and Facts is the title of the latest 
addition to the weekly press. It begins 
to appear on January 3. and will consist, 
as the title indicates, largely of original 
fiction, but will also oont^n articles and 
paragraphs dealing with all points of 
home life and the varied interests of 
workers in the busy hive of humanity. It 
will be issued (by Messrs. James Clarke 
and Co.) at the same price as The Daily 
Mail and a few other journals whose suc- 
cess has proved that a penny is not the 
limit at which a good journal may exist. 
Some day, perhaps, the press may even go 
down below a half-penny, but at present 
that represents low- water mark in prices. 



Is the tide turning, and ma/ British 
juries in future be trusted to behave as did 
the jui-ymen before whom three absurd 
libel actions came on Thursday last p The 
Lord Chief Justice's remarks ought cer- 
tainly to help to pat a stop to such frivolous 
cases. 



The Roxburghe Press is about to issue 
the 'Priest and the Actress,' and other 
tales, being ' Idylls of Seven Dials/ by Miss 
Ethel Walker. 



Messrs. Jarrold and Sons will publish 
early in the new year a new and illustrated 
edition of * The Every-Day Book of Natural 
History,' by the late James Cundall, 
which has already run through a number 
of editions. The work has been revised 
and largely re- written for the publishers 
by Mr. Edward Step, and will contain illus- 
trations by Alfred Parsons, Bryan Hook, 
C. Whymper,and other well-known artists. 



Mr. Eueas Mackay, of Murray-place, 
Stirling, has in the Press, to be shortly 
published by subscription, * The Battle of 
Sheriffmuir.' The story is compiled from 
original sources, and illustrated by original 
pen and ink drawings, taken on the ground, 
and of arms, relics of 1715. with a map 
showing the positions of the rcspectife 
armies on the balthlielj, and a view of 
Sheriffmuir. 



'Indian Village Polks: Their Work 
and Ways ' is the title of a new series of 
sketches of Indian village life by Mr. T. B. 
Pandian, to be published immediately by 
Mr. ElUot Stock. 



Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Ti-ubner, 
and Co. will publish early in the year 
• Twelve Naval Captains,' by Molly Elliot 
Seawell, being a record of certain Ameri- 
cans who have attained distinction in the 
Navy. Miss Seawell has attained consider- 
able reputiition ih America as a writer 
upon naval subjects. 



The Roxburghe Press has in hand for 
immediate issue a revised edition of 
* Reminiscences of an Indian Police Offi- 
cial,' by Mr. Arthur Travers Crawford. 
The book was originally published in 1894 
under the pseudonym • T. C. Arthur.' 

Mr. John B. Long informs us that he 
has set up his tent at 6, Chandos-street, 
W.C, where he will carry on business as a 
publisher. 



Mr. Bret Harte is contributing a story 
of Western Frontier life to CasseWa Maga* 
zine. It will commence with the new year. 



The Roxburghe Press has in hand for 
speedy issue ' A Nameless Story,' by Marcus 
Whitethorn. 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has just issued his 
third series of * Grood Reading about Many 
Books, mostly by their Authors.' In his 
introduction Mr. Unwin remarks : 

At my request they (the authors) have pre- 
pared a few pages of extract from their new 
books, following the example of those modern 
reviewers who, in lieu of criticism, contribute 
a literary rechauffe or hash to the front pages 
of some of our journals ! Like some other 
pnblifhers, I have often wondered whether 
you prefer this form of review to the old-time 
criticism. Does it come from distrust in ths 
professional critic? 



Mr. James Mac Arthur ^nd Mr. Tom Hall 
have taken a group of Ian Maolaren's 
stories and made a play of them. Dr. 
Watson is said to have had the scenario of 
the play submitted to him and given it his 
approval. Mr. MacArthuris associate editor 
of The Bookman. It was he who induced 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead, and Co. to nublisj 
Dr. Watson*s books in America. 



' Shakespearean Lotto ' is th<> latest table 
game. It consists of familiar quotations 
from the poet, printed on cards, and dealt 
round after the manner of the ' Quotation 
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^otfco/ to which we drew attention in our 
columns last year. Particulars can be ob- 
taiued from Miss Monok Mason, 41, 
Cheriton-road, Folkestone. 



This week Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
issue in their 'Heroes of the Nations' 
series * The Oid Campeador and the Waning 
of the Crescent in the West.' It is by Mr. 
H. Butler Olai'ke, M.A., and has illustra- 
tions by Don Santiago Gercos. 



According to The African Critic Dr. 
Alfred P. Hillier, one of the Raid 
worthies, will publish, throuffh Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., a Tolnme of essays on 
the history of the Transvaal, and some 
excerpts from the diary which he kept 
during his detention at Pretoria Gaol. Dr. 
Hiilier was for three years in partnership 
with ' Dr. Jim ' at Kimberley. 



In a notice of Mr. Marshall G. Wood's 
short story, * The Millionaire of Parkers- 
ville,' our reviewer wrote: *Mi'. Wood 
breaks ground on what we have supposed 
to be Bret EEarte's reserve. In many 
respects, especially in the opening, his story 
reminds us of " Three Partners." ' To 

Erevent possible misunderstanding it may 
e as well to state chat we have 
Mr. Wood's assurance that his manuscript 
was in the hands of his publisher in De- 
cember, 1895, and has not been in his 
possession subsequently. The resemblance, 
therefore, is one of those coincidences that 
BO often occur in current fiction. We would 
add that our reviewer never intended to 
convey any other impression. 



Sir Walter Besant commences in The 
Pall Mall Magazine for January a series of 
papers on * South London.' The first 
instalment contains some interesting 
sketches of the neighbourhood as it 
appoanjd in prehistoric times, and of relics 
of the Stone and Bronze Ages. 



A curious booklet, entitled ' Daily Record 
o£ my Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Development/ has just been issued by 
Mecsrs. Williams and Norgate for the 
Association for the Harmonious Develop- 
ment of Faculties. It consists of a short 
preface defining a faculty and explaining 
the advantages of developing it, followed 
by a epecimen-page of the * Daily Record,' 
and other pages, partially blank, to be 
filled up. The idea is that each day the 
keeper of the record will put down under 
' will ' some temptation resisted, under 
' sympathy ' some charitable action done, 
under ' moral sense ' some unpleasant 
duty performed, under 'understanding* 
some book read, under * memory ' something 
learnt by heart, under * physical exercise ' 
some game played, and under * SDsthetical 
sertiment' — well, the specimen given is, 
'admired a beautiful sunset.' We refer to 
this booklet and the Association that issues 
it as being curiosities in the present day. 
S( range if there are many people under the 
age of sixty who can find time for entering 
up such a * daily record.' We should like to 
see the results if, say, the political leaders 
on both sides could be induced to go in 
lor it 



•THE ROSEBUD.' 



Abiono the scores of excellent magazines that 
exist to brighten our lives there is none that 
fulfils its special mission more ^vorcbDy than 
The Rosebud, whicb^ as its name implies, is 
designed especially for the beneft of the 
children. The artists who supply its pages 
with homorous pictures^ and the writers who 
I describe them in prose and verse, seem to 
enter most thoroughly into the spirit of child- 
hood, and that with surprising originality. 

A glance at the issue for January, 189S, 
indicates that the editor of The Ronehud ia 
marching with the times, and is willing to 
adopt some new features. It is a 
bold thing to change the cover of a 
well-established magazine, but the new 
cover he has given us is so tastoful and 
pleasant to look upon that we feel bound to 
acclaim the change. Another alteration is 
in the type, which has been made slightly 
smaller, but is still quite large enough for 
the youngest reader. Needless to say it is 
quite new throughout. Then a series of 
' Games for Boys and (iirls/ with illustrations, 
id begun, which will be appreciated by 
mothers on the look-out for some means of 
making the dull evenings pass cheerily for 
the young folks. To the same end the feature 
of * Paper Toys * has been introduced. The 
frontispiece of the new volume is a pretty 
picture in coloured ink, entitled ' Welcome, 
Little '98 ! ' Finally, the editor suggests a 
way in which a clever boy or girl may get the 
whole year's issue of the magazine for 
nothing. What more could be expected? 



ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

At his own house in Paris, surrounded at the 
dinner-table by his wife and family, Alphonse 
Daudet passed away suddenly last Thursday, 
mourned by a nation which has yielded itself 
up to the readinj? of his works with true 
Gallic abandon. Not into tens of thousands, 
but into •hundreds of thousands, were the 
numerous editions of his books wont to run. 
'Sapho' had its 170.000, 'Le Nabab' 160,000. 
•Le Petit Chose' 150,000, and 'Tartarin' 
alone is said to have brought his creator 
something like 150,000 francs. 

Born at Nimes in 1840, the son of a draper 
in a small way of business, Daudet did not 
owe his success to a literary lineage. He was 
one of seventeen children, and his fruitful 
mother is said to have been an omnivorous 
reader of romances. Some have sought to 
derive the tendencies of her distinguished 
son from this rather insufficient circumstance. 
Disappointing his father, who had nursed the 
hope tliat Alphonse would settle down into 
haberdashery and the bourgeoisie, Daudet went 
to Paris at the age of seventeen, just at the 
time that Tillers, le grand petit Tiommo, was seek- 
ing his fortune in the capital with his Vauven- 
argues thesis in his pocket. There he joined 
his brother, Ernest, in the Latin quarter, and 
for a year ate the bread of discontent. Then 
success began to come. A volume of poetry, 
' Lee Amourenses,' published in 1858, gained 
some celebrity for him; and the Figaro ac- 
cepted his ' Les Gueux de Provence,' a descrip- 
tion of the miseries of ushers in provincial 
schools. This was a subject about which he 
wrote as one that knew, since he had himself 
performed an usher's duties before going to 
Parip. From 1S58 onwards he made voluminous 
notep, which formed the material of bis 
novels, the first of which, 'Le Petit Chose' 
(18C8). established his fame with the French 
people on a sure foundation. But even so, 
in 1872. when he had published, besides « Le 
Petit Chose,' * La Double Conversion,* * Lettres 
de mon Moulin/ the ' Chaperon Eouge/ and. 



in collaboration with M. Ernest Lepine^tvo 
plays, he was earning only some £200 a 
year. The publication of ' Fromont Jeans et 
liisler Ain6' in 1874, of 'Jack' in 1876 
of * Tartarin sur les Alpes ' (' Tartarin of 
Tarascon ' had preceded it), of ' Rois en 
Exil,' and, above all^ of ' Sapho,' vastly in- 
creased his popularity and his means, so that 
it is said that since 1878 he nsver made 
less than ^,000 a-year by bis plays and 
novels. Other works were 'Le Nabtb/ 
'Numa Boumestan,' ' L'Evang^liste,' and 
' L'Immortel,' the last being a Bcatlii«g 
satire on the French Academy which had a 
remarkable vogue. His opposition to the 
Academy was prompted in part by its refusal 
to include in its ranks such favourites of his 
as Balzac, Stendhal, George Sand, Gaotier, 
Flaubert, and the Goncourts. It was Dandef s 
hope, indeed, to have inaugurated a nev 
Academy, the money for the foundation 
having been left by Edmond de Gonoourt, 
contrary to the wishes of relatives who un- 
successfully contested the will. 

' Sapho ' is probably the best known of 
Daudet's novels. Quite lately it was cast into 
opera form, and acted at the Opera Comiqns, 
Paris, M. Massenet being the composer of tb« 
music, and the title-r61e being sustained bj 
Madame Calv^. It is in 'Sapho' that 
Daudet illustrates the danger of youthful 
liaisons. The book was dedicated to his sons 
when they reached the age of twenty. Thia 
work comes nearer than any other to jostifj 
the labelling of Daudet as a realist, but lovoa 
of his novels will hardly remain content that 
he should go down to posterity under that 
title. Certainly the description has no appro- 
priateness applied to the tragi-comedy of 
' Rois en Exil,' nor to the sweet sentimentality 
of 'Jack.' M. Jules Claretio's expression! 
'winged realism,' if not particularly happy, 
does at any rate contrive to convey a touch of 
that spirit of idealism and romanticism that 
informed Daudef s work. His ' Tartarin ' hai 
been compared ere now with Falstaff and Don 
Quixote. And without doubt that ineffable 
braggart, with his Gascon habit of 'bluff 'and 
temperamental incapacity to tell the truth, 
will last as long as literature. Daudef s ladt 
work, ' Soutien de Famille/ is running as a 
serial in ' L'lllustration.' 

Daudet's visit to London, a few years since, 
will be within the memory of readers. He 
never yielded to the solicitations of admirers 
to pen his impressions of England and the 
English. A book from him about us, bring- 
ing to it his fresh views and pretty fantasy, 
had been a delightful volume. Ours is the 
loss that it was never written. However, an 
extremely interesting account of the family's 
experiences in England has been pubUsbed 
by Madame Daudet. We are fortunate in 
having some capital English translations of 
Daudet's works. Those issued by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Co. catch the epirit of the 
original in a way one would hardly hare 
believed possible had it not been achieved, 
and Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has published excel- 
lent English renderings of some of the slighter 
works. 

The funeral took place on Monday at the 
Church of Sainte Clotilde, M. Zohb being 
amongst those who attended. 



OBITUABT. 



The death of Professor Bbioschi is a loss 
to Italian literature. He was bora at 
Milan in 1825, and died there. He p»ib- 
lished Leonardo da Vinci's *I1 Cod'ce 
Atlantico,' and Lanciani's magnificent plan 
of Ancient Rome. In 18G5 he Ijeoime 
President of the Acc^ienO^ MLincei at 
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MAINLY AUTOBIOaBAPHICAL * 

Mb. H. G. "Wells's prefapce to his ' col- 
lection of material, mainly autobiojpu- 
phical/ which he has entitled Certain 
Personal Matters, is unique. * It is use- 
less to attempt disguise about this book/ 
he writes, *It is made up of articles, 
newspaper articles, etc. They appeared 
for the most part in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, and one or two in The New 
Budget and The Saturday Review. I 
desire to make the usual acknowledg- 
ments — ^whateyer they may be.* Well, 
we too, desire to make the usual acknow- 
ledgments — whatever they may be. It is 
obviously impossible to go into detail 
over a collection of close on forty items, 
many of them mere sketches and inci- 
dents of the slightest description. Per- 
haps, by giving a taste of Mr. Wells's 
quality, we can best do his book justice, 
and at the same time relieve ourselves 
of a responsibility. Here is one from 

The POM Vovel. 

There was a singular fascination in writing 
the book ; to be in anticipation my own sympa- 
thetic historian, to joy with my joys yet to 
come, and sorrow with my sorrows, to bear 
disaster like a man, and at last to close my 
own dear eyes, and with a swelling heart 
write my own epitaph. The pleasure remained 
with me until I reached the end. How 
admirably I strutted in front of myself ! And 
I and the better s^lf of me that was flourish- 
ing about in the book— we pretended not to 
know each other for what we were. He was 
myself with a wig and a sham yisiting card, 
and I owed it U) mjself to respect my dis- 
guise. I made him with very red hair—my 
hair is fairly dark — and shifted his university 
from London to Cambridge. Clearly it could 
not be the same person, I argued. But I 
endowed him with all the treasures of myself; 
I made him say all the good things I might 
have said had I thought of them opportunely, 
and all the noble thoughts that occurred to 
me afterwards occurred to him at the time. 
He was myself — myself at a premium, myself 
without any drawbacks, the quintessence and 
calmioation of me. And yet somehow when 
he came back from the typewriter he seemed 
a bit of an ass. 

Probably eyery tadpole author writes a 
poee novel — at least I hope so for the sake of 
my self-respect. Most, after my fashion, burn 
the thing, or benerolent publishers lose it. It 
is an ill thing if by some accident the tadpole 
tale surrives the tadpole stage. 

Mr. Wells deals in Ms own charac- 
teristic fashion with such topics as 
' Thoughts on Cheapness and Mj Aunt 
Charlotte,' 'The Trouble of Life,' 'On 
the Choice of a Wife,' ' Of Conversation,' 
* The Literary Regimen,' ' House-Hunting 
as an Out-door Amusement,' ' Of Blades 
and Bladery,' * The Shopman,' * For Free- 
dom of Spelling,' 'Incidental Thoughts 
on a Bald Head,' ' The Writing of Essays,' 
'Concerning Chess,' and 'The Coal- 
Scuttle.' That a true word is often 
spoken in jest is frequently manifested 
in Certain Personal Matters, though for 
obvious reasons Mr. Wells is not to be 



' Certain Peraonal Matters. A CoUaotion of 



taken seriously. That his book is scrappy 
goes without saying ; but many a 
hearty laugh is to be obtained from his 
pecidiarly perverse way of looking at the 
common affairs and experiences of every, 
day life. A much less entertaining com- 
panion for an idle hour could be found in 
a more pretentious volume than this ' Col- 
lection of Material' 



WITH A BAGGED ABMY.* 

It appears to be the fashion for every 
journalist who accompanies troops into 
action, be the expedition but a puni- 
tive one against a handful of unfor- 
tunate blacks, to publish his experi- 
ences and ' adventures ' in the form of a 
substantial volume embellished by 
maps. Eecent hostilities in Madagascar, 
Ashanti, Benin, and Greece have all 
been thus described by correspondents 
who, having previously worked their 
subject threadbare in the columns of 
their respective journals, seem to enter- 
tain a forlorn hope that their more 
literary efforts may be appreciated by 
the public. Of late, we have had rather 
too many of such books, which prove for 
the most part far more dull and un- 
interesting than the couple of columns 
or so of 'descriptive ' which they penned 
to their Journals from the field of action. 
Mr. SteeVens's With the Conquering Turk 
is, however, a notable exception. The 
writer is one of the smartest of our 
younger journalists, and even if he is 
fresh to the work of campaigning, he 
provod himself quite equal to the occa- 
sion, for his admirable letters to The 
Daily Mail attracted a good deal of 
notice. 

The writer wisely treats his subject 
from a personal point of view, thus avoid- 
ing the reiteration of a stale story, and 
many are the amusing situations and ad- 
ventures. A ripple of genuine laughter 
runs through his pages from end to end. 
He might, perhaps, have rendered his 
book of greater value to military men by 
dealing at lengA with the lessons of the 
campaign ; but he is content with relat- 
ing how he fared with the much-abused 
Turk, and leaving those who desire to 
know more of the technicalities of the 
war to obtain it from the volumes of his 
fellow-campaigners. Opening his narra- 
tive with his arrival in Salonica, he 
describes the difficulties which beset his 
path before he at last obtained per- 
mission to join the forces ; how he fitted 
himself out as a sort of travelling Gordon 
Hotel, with a smack of portable Whiteley, 
and how, after a long journey to the 
headquarters at Elassona, he was greeted 
cordially by Edhem Pasha, Commander- 
in-Chief. Unlike most journalists, Mr. 
Steevens speaks in highest praise of the 
Tiurkish Army. Of late the ' conquering 
Turk' has been much maligned. The 
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recent action against the Christians in 
that country mis-called Armenia was re- 
sponsible for hysterical remarks from 
pulpit and platform, and a fierce out- 
burst of anger against the Sultan and 
his soldiers. One influential London 
daily newspaper which upheld the action 
of Turkey was at once suspected of being 
a trifle too friendly with the Turkish 
Embassy, a belief which in journalistio 
circles has not yet been removed. It is 
therefore of interest to read Mr. 
Steevens's unbiassed remarks, based on 
personal observation extending over two 
months, dxiring which time he lived with 

The Tnrklsli Amir* 

Kennan Bey took me roand to present ms 
to the authorities, and he presented me to 
the two-roomed house I was to share with my 
two companions of the road. In the afternoon 
— after we had refreshed ourselves with 
mutton, diffidently broiled by Charlie in a 
wash-hand basin, and eaten with pocket- 
knives and fingers — he appealed at the door 
with horsep, and suggested a ride. So I 
climbed up into one of the Sultan's saddles, 
with stirrups that brouc^ht me iutdanger of 
knocking my chin against my knee, with 
balloon-like holsters fencing me in front and 
a mountainous cantle fencing me behind, and 
off we scrambled, and clattered through the 
rugged streets of Elassona. 

We rode first to inspect the second brigade 
of the third or Memdhuk Pasha's division, 
which was camped on a hill, anticipating 
supper. All the men at that time were under 
canvas, and nearly all on high ground, for 
Elassona lies in a hole among hills, and when 
the Turks mobilised there on the similar 
occasion of 1886, twenty-five percent, of them 
went down with fever. As we rode up the hill 
we met Talat Pasha, the senior aide-de-camp 
of the Sultan present with the army ; Kennan 
Bey said a few words to him in Turkish, and 
he galloped on ahead. Two minutes after- 
wards I saw white caps and dark uniforms 
swarming out of the tents; by the time we 
got to the top the brigade was under 
arms and in line. They had turned out the 
men for the inspection of a correspondent I 
And certainly they repaid inspection. Per- 
haps they did not form up quite so accu- 
rately as the Guards outside Wellington 
Barracks ; perhaps they did not present arms 
with the same simultaneous click; perhaps 
they were a little out at elbow and knee. But 
they were hard, wiry men all. With a dash 
of black, rather than brown, tinging their 
yellow leather faces, with brows bold but 
puckered, and eyes fearless but expanding, 
they stared at the mysterious white face 
under a fez with something like the puzzled 
inquisitiveness of a spirited horse. They 
looked as if they were jutt going to shy. But 
there was no suspicion. I was with an 
Albanian like themselves, a man they knew 
and trusted. So they studied me carefully and 
strangely as they fell out, and two dusky- 
faced orderlies brought me their supper to 
taste. It was brown bread with a mess of 
lentils and haricot beans, rice cooked as they 
can only cook it in the East, and baked lamb. 
I could have eaten okes of it, and an oke is 
two pounds and three-quarters. 

Again, in describing the occupation o£ 
Larissa, he says that the triumphant 
entry of the Turks into that town was 
' the sweetest and most loveable thing I 
had seen during this week of the war,' 
but he humorously expresses fear that 
Canon McCoU will not beheve his state- 
ment. He« however* declares that h« 
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tells the truth. The Turks are, he says, 
not haK as black as they are painted — an 
opinion also expressed by Mr. Vizetelly 
in the recent story of his adventures as a 
Bashi-Bazouk during the war against 
Bussia : 

la Larissa. 
We went out into the streets Again to see 
the troops marching in. The veiled MussuU 
man women had come out, now that the 
soldiers were abroad in the town ; they were 
walking up and down under their parasols. 
Children — lark and Jew and Qreek alike — 
were playing in the streets. Dogs were bask- 
ing in the sun. Hens were pecking with a 
hen's presumption up and down the main 
thoroaghfares with no fear of the looter 
before their eyes. The shops were mostly 
close shuttered. Up and down with wonder- 
ing eyes—they had hardly seen Salonica 
coming through, and to many Larissa was 
the first town of tbeir lives — strolled half- 
barbarous Anatolians. And with it all no 
outrage. I will not say that there was no 
single case of disorder; a few men were 
arrested for looting. They were condemned 
to be shot, but I am happy to say they were 
let off next morning with a thrashing. But 
I patrolled the city for hours, and I do say 
that the order, the discipline, and the good- 
humour of the Turks could have been exceeded 
by no nation in the world ; more, I do not 
believe that any nation could have equalled 
it. In no other country I ever heard of are 
soldiers so well disciplined, so simply, 
unquestioningly, even childishly obedient 
to their oflBcera. The ofScers had forbidden 
pillage and violence, and the soldiers obeyed. 
I have seen more rioting at a supper bar in 
the National Liberal Club than I saw on the 
first day of the occupation of Larissa. 

Mr. Steevens confesses that he looked 
for faults in the Turkish Army, but of 
essential weaknesses could find none. 
The army had been represented by corre- 
spondents who ' saw it as specks along a 
sky line/ as undisciplined, as prone to 
disorder and outrage, as eaten up by 
small-pox, as lacking horses, transport, 
clothes, everything. He admits that 
the army was not smart, yet he declares 
Uiat the conduct of these rough and 
ready soldiers was quite as good as 
British ' Tommies ' would have been in 
similar circumstances : 

Rcfflmeiits tn nanrs. 

I saw a battery starting for the frontier one 
day : the gun-carriages and the horses were 
piled up with ragged bundles, beside which a 
bank-holiday excursionist's baggage is a 
model of trimness. When a battalion lined 
up on parade you might see one man in a 
blue- faced uniform and another in a green. 
Their sandals looked like old list slippers, 
their gaitera like badly- wound hospital 
bandages ; they were tied up with loose ends 
of string. In the marching regiments, and 
especially those of the Eeserve, the officers 
were sometimes out at elbow and at knee. 
The men moved a little slovenly at their 
drills and their double hinted at rheumatism ; 
what wonder in a peasant of five-and-thirty ? 
But all these were small matters. The 
uniforms might be curious, but they were 
warm; the men want no better protection. 
The sandals and gaiters might not fit like 
ammunition boots and putties ; but neither 
did they gall the foot and cause men to fall 
out on the march. The officers might be a 
little dishevelled, but every one was dead keen 
and — at any rate among the Albanians, of 
w)iom I had seen most up to now — utterly a 
BtraD|(er tp fear i they k^ew their men« an4 



their men trusted them. The elder were tried 
in war. The younger were well trained in 
che military college at Constantinople; many 
of these spoke French fiuently, though they 
were never nearer Paris than the Bulgarian 
frontier. 

It was amusing, he says, to find people 
in England believing that the army was 
officered and directed by Germans. 
Grumbkow Pasha arrived on the third 
day of the war and left on the eighth ; 
after him there was not a single German. 
The silly fiction is its own refutation. 
Mr. Steevens declares that nobody except 
a Turk could possibly have conducted a 
campaign with such consideration for a 
beaten enemy. Dealing with the Greeks, 
he declares that they lost everything, 
including honour. When they fled from 
Larissa they took with them the engines 
and rolling-stock of the railway to 
Volo; short of that, they aban- 
doned everything. They were not 
beaten; they scuttled for their lives 
after two days of desultory shell-fire 
which, on their own showing, killed no- 
body. 'What whelmed Prince and people 
in equal damnation was the shameful 
manner of their flight — ^a flight in which 
officers ran bellowing with terror and 
left their men behind, a flight headed by 
the Commander-in-Chief, the King's 
son.* The writer grimly adds that the 
Prince will make a fit King for Greece, 
'but for a race of swaggerers and 
cowards it is difficult to see a place 
in the future of Europe.' It was a 
war of hyperbole — a page out of 
' Tartarin of Tarascon.' In his summary 
of the Turkish Army the author says 
tiiat it is like a patient pack-horse. No- 
body is responsible for it ; nobody knows 
who organised it ; it knows not itself 
whence it comes nor whither it goes, 
when it sets out nor when it means to 
arrive. It makes wonderful marches, 
only it starts at the wrong time and 
arrives at the wrong place. It walks 
unafraid into a blizzard of bullets, only 
it has no firing line and no fire discipline, 
and the rear ranks shoot down the front 
ranks, and the artillery shells both. 
The cavalry cheerfully charges earth- 
works with other earthworks on its flank ; 
only when the enemy ia retreating the 
cavalry is held religiously back from 
pursuit. Truly it was an extraordinary 
army which shambled on to victory. 

Mr. Steevens possesses an easy, un- 
affected style, writes without ^otism, 
and is very amusing. On the whole, he 
apparently did not have a bad time of it, 
for he managed to keep by him a supply 
of champagne throughout the campaign 
to drink success to the Turkish victory, 
and only once found himself separated 
from his food supply. His book does 
not impress one that ^ere is much hard- 
ship or peril in a war correspondent's 
life, but in this instance he was un- 
doubtedly very fortunate, for his col- 
leagues with the Greeks had an extremely 
uncomfortable time. 

WXLLIAM I4B QUBVX. 



SIR RANALD MARTIN* 

'It may be truly remarked of Sir Ranald 
Martin,' says his biographer, ' that whilst 
eminent as a sanitarian and physician, he 
was at heart what his appearance pro- 
claimed him to be — a soldier. The present 
generation of Anglo-Indiana knows Sir 
Ranald Martin only by tradition, and Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, who has collected, with no 
littie industry, the slender materials 
available for his biography, did not 
make his personal acquaintance till 1872, 
when he served under him for a 
short time on the Medical Board at the 
India Office. It was in 1874> that Sir 
Ranald died, the last ten years of his life 
being spent in England, in harness till the 
last ; bnt the record of his pablic services 
goes back to the second decade of the 
centnry. We can imagine nothing more 
encouraging to the young medical student 
who aims at an Indian career than the 
history of Sir Ranald Martin's life. It 
is usually held — we believe Sir Joseph 
Fayrer has himself laid it down — that 
severe attacks of malarial fever in India 
are almost fatal to a successful after-life 
in that country. Yet in 1820, when 
he had been barely three .years in 
India and was twenty-four years of age, 
young Martin suffered so severely from 
that disease in Gambhalpur that his 
brother officers placed him in a boat and 
sent him down the river to Cnttack, where 
he arrived in a state of great exhaustion. He 
recovered, but for two years the fever 
returned at intervals, and Jt was only after 
a voyage to Mauritius that he was restored 
to health. Again in Burma, where be 
served in the campaign which ended in 
1826, he was struck down by fever. Nor 
did the disease leave him till 1840, 
when, at the early age of 43, after 
twenty-two years' almost oontinuoos 
service, he was compelled to resign a most 
lucrative practice in Calcutta and definitely 
retire from India, to enter on anot less nsef nl 
and energetic life in London. From 1830 to 
1840 Sir Ranald had held the appointment 
of Presidency Surgeon in Calcutta, a post 
which carried only a small official salarj, 
but was worth a great deal to its holder— 
anything up to £15,000 a-year from private 
practice. Whether Sir Ranald saved much 
is not stated, but on his retirement the 
Court of Directors granted him a pension 
of only £191 instead of £250, which he 
would have been entitled to under the 
scheme which had just been sanctioned, 
largely on his representations. The 
scheme, however, was to come into force 
until July 10, 1842, and Sir Ranald had 
sent in his resignation in May, so that 
technically the Court of Directors were 
justified in their refusal. The Indian Medical 
Service, and in a less degree all medical 
officers of the Army and Navy, have much to 
thank Sir Ranald Martin for on account 
of his strenuous fight with the authorities 
ta get justice done to medical officers m 
the matter of militaiT^ rewards and dis- 
tinctions. Sir Joseph Fayrer has himselr 
done a irreat deal in the same direction, 
and in this work he takes the opportunity 
to restate the case of the Medical Depart* 
ment in strong terms. Something? nj^ 
been done in the last few years to remedy 
the greatest grievance b y the grantj* 

• Inspector^eneral Sir James Banald M^^ln. C.B.i 
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military titles ito medioal officers in the 
Army, bat the grudging spirit with which 
Lo lours are j»iven them in the Gazette indi- 
cates the continuance of the same jealous 
feeling on the part of high military autho- 
rities. 

In January, 1859, Sir Ranald Martin 
—he was then plain * Mr.'— was appointed 
to be physician to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. His public ser- 
vices did not end with his performance 
of the duties of this post, but they ai*e too 
numerous to be detailed here. It is in- 
teresting to learn that Sir Ranald Martin 
had a family of thirteen children— nine 
sons and four daughters. Two of the sons 
entered the Indian OItII Service, and no 
less than six entered the Army. One was 
killed by the mutineers in 1857 at the age 
of eighteen ; another became General ; and 
a third served with great distinction 
during the Mutiny. In spite of profes- 
sional and family cares SirKanald is said 
to have been an incessant reader, his spare 
time being always occupied with a book. 



A FIGHTINO PATRIOT.* 

In this newest contribution to the * Famous 
Scots Series ' Mr. Louis A. Barb6 gives a 
succinct, and at the same time, interesting 
account of the life and career of Sir 
William Kirkcaldy, of Grange. Amoogst 
the incidents which stand out saliently in 
the memoir, we may particularly mention 
the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, the 
cruel enemy of Protestantism in Scotland, 
in which lUrkcaldy took part; his romantic 
escape from the fortress of Mont Saint 
Michel, on the coast of Normandy; his 
overthrow of Sir Ralph Evers, an English 
adversary, in single combat; his valorous 
exploits against the troops sent to Scot- 
and by the French Courc to oppose the 
forces of the Protestant Lords of Congre- 
gation ; Queen Mai-y's surrender to him at 
Carberry Hill ; his share as a * king's man' 
or supporter of the boy-king James, in the 
Regent Murray's victoiy over the Queen 
and her army at Langside ; his stubborn 
defence as a * Queen's man ' of Edinburgh 
Castle ; and last of all his tragic end on 
the gallows at the Market Cross of Edin- 
burgh. 

* Kirkcaldy of Grange,' as he is usually 
called, was a typical figure in a time of 
civil commotion and warfare, when men 
shed blood without pity and faced danger 
and death without fear. He was one of the 
fiist amongst his countrymen to recog- 
nise the advantages of making common 
cause with Protestant England rather 
than Catholic France. The motives 
that impelled him to take the side of Queen 
Mary,af ter the Governorship of Edinburgh 
Castle had been conferred on him by 
Murray, the leader of the voung King's 
party, are not very comprehensible. Mr. 
Bar 1)6 makes no allusion to the idea, hinted 
at by John Hill Burton, that Queen Mary 
threw the glamour of fascination over 
Kirkcaldy when she surrendered to him at 
Carberry Hill, and won him over to be a 
champion of her cause. Kirkcaldy's cha- 
racter is too much of a puzzle for unqualified 
assent to be given to the eulogy pronounced 
on him by his contemporary Melville, which 
Mr. Barb6 quotes in his closing pages ; but 
it may be admitted without reservation 
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that he was * hardy and of a mag- 
nanimous courage,' that he truly loved 
his country, and that, though he may some- 
times have been wayward and misguided, 
no mean or sordid motives ruled his actions. 
With regard to dates Mr. Barb6 is not 
altogether satisfactory. For instance, he 
gives the 10th of February, 1566, as the 
date of Darnley's murder. The year was 
1566 according to the English fashion (re- 
tained in England up to 1752), of holding 
the year to end on the 24th of March. It 
was 1567 according to the Scottish fashion 
(followed by England since 1752) of hold- 
ing the year to end on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. Mr. Barb^ ought either to have given 
the date of an important event in {Scottish 
history, like Darnley's murder, according to 
the Scottish mode of computation, or he 
might have adopted the device of showing 
the years according to both methods of 
reckoning, giving tne date as 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1566-67, 

Also McMillan. 



THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS.* 



Tj£OuaH purporting to be but a short 
reprodnntion of the Crimean portion of 
the * Histoiy of the Coldstream Guards,' 
this admirable little volume will be read 
with interest by many, giving as it does a 
very clear and readable account not only 
of the campaign itself, but also of the 
various causes that led England to engage 
in a war for which the long years of peace 
that preceded it had but little prepared her. 
Although hostilities began in Bulgaria, the 
struggle before Sevastopol forms the main 
feature of the only great European war in 
which England has been engaged since 
Waterloo, and as such Colonel Boss, of 
Bladensburg, considers, and rightly, that 
despite the numerous books that have 
already been written thereon the subject 
is by no means exhausted, nor have 
the lessons to be learnt therefrom 
ended. After a brief description of 
the state of Europe at that period, 
and a reference to the imperative need 
to Bussia of a more extended sea- 
board that she might develop her com- 
merce and vast inland resources, the 
author dwells at some length upon the 
mismanagement and utter want of fore- 
thought and preparation displayed when 
the expedition was decided upon, and is not 
sparing in his censure. To us of the pre- 
sent day, when comforts and even luxuries 
for the sick and wounded accompany an 
army in the field, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that * our troops were embarked for the 
Crimea without any ambulance or trans- 
port arrangements.' *We invaded an 
enemy's country with no means of trans- 
porting the sick and wounded beyond a 
few stretchers in the hands of bandsmen 
and drummer-boys, lads who were phj st- 
eal ly unequal to the duty expected of them, 
and tall fellows — not a few — were left 
behind to take their chance of being 
picked up — God help them.' No doubt 
this complete want of foresight was partly 
due to the long years of peace, and also 
probably to the prevailing idea that Russia 
would not be able to long resist the com- 
bined forces of England and France. 
But even the sufferings of our troops. 



which once realised at home were speedily 
remedied, pale beside the horrors inside 
Sevastopol after the Russians evacuated it. 
In the hospital there our men found no less 
than 2,000 dead and dying, who had been 
left without food or treatment of any kind 
for two days and nights, among them 
being thi*ee English officers. 

But it is pleasant to turn from such ter- 
ribly sad to brighter themes, and this 
interesting record of our last great European 
war closes with a description of the recep- 
tion given to the Guards on their return 
home, and the distribution by Her Majesty 
of the well-earned and much-coveted 
Victoria Cross. 



MB. SIMS'S DETECTIVE STORIES.^ 
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In Dorcas Dene, Detective, Mr. George B. Sims 
has given us several highly sensational stories 
of the detective order^ the only link between 
them being that Mrs. Dorcas Dene and the 
supposed narrator figure in each. The lady 
began her career as an actress, playing small 
parts at a West-end theatre, then married a 
well-to-do artist, and did not take up the pro- 
fession of detective until obliged to do so to 
support herself and her husband who had 
suddenly lost his sight. Dorcas Dene is an 
interesting and charming character, but 
develops a scent for crime like ' sleothhounds/ 
and, of course, succeeds where the police are 
helpless. In the first case, the Helsham Mys- 
tery, she discovers why Lord Helsham has 
disappeared, the reason being that be was not 
Lord Helsham but an uncomcious impostor, 
and that the discovery led him to wish to do 
away with himself. The nextisastory of a secret 
mesalliance between an Anglo-Indian's daugh- 
ter and a French scapegrace, who afterwards 
became insane. Then we have a husband 
stealing his wife's jewellery, followed by a 
millionaire trying to kill his first wife by 
slowly poisoning her with alcohol. Perhaps 
the last, the Haverstock Hill Murder, is the 
most thrilling. It contains a little anecdote 
about a publisher which may be worth quot- 
ing : * On one occasion not many years ago I 
found a well-known publisher at a race meet- 
ing in earnest conversation with a beauti- 
fully-dressed, grey-haired sportsman. The 
publisher informed me that his new acquaint- 
ance was the owner of a horse which was 
certain to win the next race, and that it would 
start at ten to one. Only in order not to 
shorten the price nobody was to know the 
name of the horse, as the stable had three in 
the race. He had obligingly taken a fiver off 
the publisher to put on with his own money. 
I told the publisher that he was the victim of 
a " talepincher/' and that he would never see 
his fiver again. At that moment Inspector 
Swanage came on the scene, and the owner of 
racehorses disappeared as if by magic. 
Swanage recognised the man instantly, and 
having heard my publisher's story said, " If I 
have the man taken will you prosecute?" 
The publisher shook his h^ul. He didn't 
want to send bis authors mad with delight at 
the idea that somebody had eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting a fiver the best of him. So 
Inspector Swanage strolled away. Half an 
hour later he came to us in the enclosure 
and said, " Tour friend's horse does not run, so 
he's given me that fiver back again for you.* 
And with a broad grin he handed my friend 
a bank-note.' We cannot say that the 
reading of such stories as Dorcas Dene, 
Detective is calculated to elevate the mind 
of the reader, but taking them for what they 
are they are decidedly clever, and will serve 
to pass away a tedious hour or two. 

* Dorcas Dene, Deteotite. Her Adveutares. By 
George B. 8imt. (F. Y. White and Co. liU 
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LONDON LIFE.* 

Undrb the title. Waste and Repair in Modern 
Life, Dr. Robson Roose baa brou$;ht toj^ether 
a number of essays on various subjects more 
or less connected with sanitary affairs, and 
certainly embracinjf a wider range of matter 
than the title would lead us to expect. 
Several of those mono^aphs have appeared 
already in some periodicals, but we think the 
author has done wisely in collecting and 

Sablishing them in their present form, 
[aturally we should expect that London life 
would occupy a foremost point for discussion, 
and, indeed, the first two essays, bearing upon 
the * Wear and Tear* and * Rest and Repair/ 
in London Life, may be said to have given a 
title to the whole collection. We say, 
naturally, not only because the writer is a 
well-known London physician, but also 
because in no other city in the world can be 
found in such a remarkable dej^ree the 
elements of wear and tear and, bard by, the 
means of repair to which we shall allude 
further on. Aptly does the author quote old 
Boswell : ' Why, sir, you find no man at all 
intellectual who is willing to leave London. 
No, sir ; when a man is tired of London he 
is tired of life, for there is in London all that 
life can afford.' 

The struggle for existence and survival of 
the fittest are trite subjects at the present 
day ; but in the first of these essays we have 
a lucid description of this competition in 
London life. The author takes examples 
from the ordinary lives of a barrister, a 
Member of Parliament, and a physician in 
full practice, and, having graphically pic- 
tured their unceasing work, remarks tbat 
these are but examples of the fierce battle 
for life which goes on in almost every occu- 
pation. Even in our recreations it is the 
same^play is turned into work. * If we turn 
to commercial life the same features confront 
us. What is trade at the present day but 
competition in its severest forms ? Inces- 
sant struf^gles to get on. trampling, crush- 
ing, elbowing, and treading on each other's 
heels, are manifest symptoms of tbe present 
phase of industrial progress. He who does 
not move with the crowd is thrust baok 
by the violence of others who pat themselves 
forward.* 

The penalty we pay for this is first seen in 
' want of tone,' the most important symptom 
of which is sleeplessness. Then follows resort 
to drugs for this complaint ; and the result of 
• driving out nature with a pitchfork,' in 
trying to do without the repair of natural 
sleep, is a general breakdown of the nervous 
system, if not actual mental disorder or death. 
The second symptom by which we are guided 
in diagnosing over-strain is indigestion ; this, 
probably, is of ren a result of drug-taking as 
noted above. The ' repair ' for all this loss of 
tone lies mainly in two channels — rest and 
change ; the latter includes fresh air, change 
of scene, and recreation of various kinds. As 
to the former, which, of course, refers chiefiy 
to rest in sleep, the amount necessary for a 
man in full work is a moot point ; the author 
suggests seven hours ; we are tempted to 
quote a rhyme which met our eye lately — 

To bed at eUven, 
Get ap at seven ; 
Ei^ht hours 'sleep, 
And postpone Uettten. 

We have not space to refer to all the 
subjects dealt with in these essays, from 
remarks on cholera, diphtheria, &c., to dis- 
cussion on sanitary clothing, London water 
supply, and health resorts; but to one 
chapter we may draw particular attention, 
namely, that upon the ^eat alcohol question, 
which is here handled in a masterly manner 



entirely with regard to its everyday use, not 
in reference to illness. The chief conclusions 
to which the writer comes are that 'for a 
man in good health, well fed, working with 
his limbs out of doors, alcohol is seldom, if 
over, necessary, though it is often a very 
pleasant adjunct to one or more meals. . . 
When great or sustained exertion is required 
experience shows that alcohol is useless if 
not mischievous.' Again. 'For children 
(except as a medicine in illness) alcohol is 
always mischievous.' And, finally, ' Let ns 
regard alcohol as a Itixury, for most of those 
who take it, as a necessity for s>me persons 
and as a poison for others; let tis educate 
children to do without it ; let us deal with 
habitual drunkards as we do with lunatics ; 
let there be continuity in our views and 
actions, and let us be very careful not to sub- 
stitute intemperance of thought and word for 
intemperance in alcohol.' We can cordially 
recommend the perusal of this book to aU 
who care for tbe welfare of themselves or the 
public, and especially to candidates for our 
local boards and county councils. 

H.S. 



FOBEIGN MISSION LITER ATUBE. 



* Wnsta and Repair in Modem Life. Bj Robsoa 
Boose. M.D. (John VLnmj, 7b. 6d.) 



Foreign Mission literature is increasing in 
volume, and in volumes. No one interested 
in foreign missions could regret the latter; 
but with respect to the former circum- 
stance, we are disposed to think that the books 
might as a rule be less bulky with real 
advantage to all parties. They would stand a 
better chance of being read. Details should not 
be amplified, and writers should remember that 
they have been preceded by those who have 
in a large number of instances told pretty 
much the same story. We might even say 
this of the very excellent volume which has 
the first place in our list; wherein Miss 
Barnes ' gives glimpses of the inner life of 
Indian women, which, for picturesqueness of 
detail, vividness of description, and dramatic 
power, would be hard to surpass.' At least, 
this is the opinion of the Bev. T. A. Gurney, 
the Sector of Swanage, Dorset, in his Preface 
to the book. It is a glance 'behind the 
Pardah ' — * the screen or veil which hides the 
lady of the Zenana from the outer world' : — and 
suggests some of ' the sad life-secrets within it.' 
This is done with much ability by the 
authoress, who is well qualified for the 
task. The book is unusually well illustrated 
by artists whose names are given, and whose 
' valuable work ' is their ' generous gift.' 
It is replete with important information. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick was the son 
of a devoted missionary of the American 
Board, labouring at the time of the boy's 
birth in Honolulu. Familiar, therefore, 
with the truest and best form of mission 
life and work from his earliest years, 
and trained by the best and most loving of 
parents, it was not wonderful that Luther 
should retain, as is often the case, an irre- 
pressible love for the same work in which they 
spent their lives. Having been sent to the 
United States— the land of his fathers — for 
his education, at the age of thirteen — he left 
it at twenty-three, after good medical, literary, 
and other training, accompanied by an 
excellent wife, bent upon mission work in the 



* Behind the Pariah. The Story of C. E. Z. M. a. 
Work in India. By Irene H. Barnes. (ACarsbiul 
Brothers. Ss. 6d.) 

Luther Halsey Oolick: MissionarT in Hawaii, 
Micronesit, Japan, and China. Bj rrances Guliok 
Jewott. (Elliot Stook. 5s.) 

The Growth of the Kingdom of Ood. By Sidney L. 
Galick. M.A. (Beli^ous Tract Society. 66.) 

My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamlin. Fourth 
Edition. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

A Century of Missionary Martyrs. By Bov. 8. F. 
Hnrris, M.A.. B.C.L. (James Misbet and Co. Ss. 6J.) 

Captain Allen (Hrdiner : Sailor and Saint. Africa, 
Brazil, Patagonia. By Jesse Page. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. Is. 6d.^ 



far Pacific Islands. In old days it wai an 
eight months' Toyage round Cape Horn, bat 
earnest men soon adapt themselves to the 
necessities of work and life. Mr. Qnlick'slabonn 
eventually extended to Japan, China, Spain, 
and Italy, mostly in the latter years in con- 
nection with the American Bible Society. Bs 
was evidently entitled to the character which 
is given of him by the writer of the intro- 
duction, when he says that 'certainly he 
must rank among the great missionaries of 
the world.' The l^k narrates a deeply-inter- 
esting missionary story. 

The Bev. Sidney L. Gulick— Dr. Luther 
Gnlick's son — keeps np the good missionary 
traditions of the familv as a missionary in 
Japan. He is the author of The Orowtk of 
the Kingdom of Ood which has just been 
issued by the Beligions Tract Society. ' Tbe 
germ of the book consisted of an address 
delivered to fan andienceWof wide-awake 
Japanese young men.' 'In general,' the 
author says, ' it may be called an apologetie 
for Christianity, based on a view of itm varied 
forms of growth — growth in numbers, in 
understanding, in practice, and in influence.' 
It must be nrged that only as being the work 
of a missionary can this claim to rank at a 
contribution to miflsionary literature; bat 
Mr. Galick undoubtedly views his subject 
from a missionary standpoint, and in common 
with every one of his feUow-labonrers in ths 
mission-field, is interested in patting forth 
a claim which concerns the wide extent and 
usefulness of Christian work everywhere. He 
deals, not only with progress in numbers, but 
with the manifest growth in the understand- 
ing of Christianity,|and the growth in practice 
and in influence. It is froitfol in soggestian 
and encouragement. 

We are glad to note that Dr. Cyroi 
Hamlin's My JAfe ansd TytiM% appears in a 
fourth edition. It is an absorbingly interest- 
ing book. His work in Turkey was pro- 
ductive of large benefits, and his diffionltiei 
were of course almost overwhelming. What 
he tells of circumstances arising in connection 
with the Crimean War has unqualified inter- 
est for every patriotic Englishman. 

The Vicar of Walton-le-Dale, the Bev. S.P. 
Harris, tells the story of 'some who ha?8 
suffered martyrdom for the Truth during thii 
oentnry of missionary work,* and dedicate! 
the small volume to the Bev. B. P. Ashe, late 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
in Uganda. As ' several missionarj sodetiei 
are just comf^eting the first century of their 
work,' the author deems the time appropriate 
for giving a record of some of the more coa- 
spicuous confessors of Christ whose lives were 
taken by those to whom they were bearing 
the good tidings of love and mercy for man- 
kind, or who were faithful witnesses of tbe 
same. The list includes Williams of Erro- 
manga, the Martyrs of Madagascar, the 
martyred Bishops Patteson and Hannington, 
and the Martyrs of Ug^da, and Eucheng. 

Miss Page's Captain AXlvn Gardiner ; Sailor 
and Saint, is an interesting and touching story 
of a noble and devoted life, which, as the 
author remarks, bears some strikine resemb- 
lance to that of General Gordon. fiwasweU 
worth adding to the series of * PopuUr Bio- 
graphies,' which the publishers are now 
bringing out. 



Wb have received from Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons a series of six large cartooni, 
delicately coloured, representing scenes in tbe 
life of Christ. They are the work of Meeirs. 
James Powell and Sons, glass mannfactnrers. 
Mounted on linen, with rollers top and botfcoB. 
they will find favour in theeyesofpronojujow 
Anglicans. For our taste they too nnm 
suggest the stained-glass window, tboogs 
technically they are splendid example* oi 
this class of waU decorfttion. 
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SOME USEFUL HANDBOOKS.* 



Of such very old friotids as HazelVs Annual 
and Whitdkers Almanack there does not soem 
much to be said after we have duly noted their 
•ppewance. The 189S iasae of HazelVs puts 
the Annual in its thirteenth year. It is en- 
Iftr^ed by a matter of ten paj^es, and is 
sufficiently up-to-date to note the results of 
the London School Board elections. Need- 
less to state, the Jubilee incidents are re- 
corded in full, while special articles dealing 
with the question of Australian Federation, 
the Colonial Conference of 1897, Canadian 
Tariff Legislation ; Great Britain and her 
Colonial trade, the famine, plas^ne, and frontier 
fifi^htiopr in India; the inquiry and report of 
the British South Africa Committee ; the year's 
•T€ttt9 at the Cape and in the Transvaal, 
the events connected with Crete, Greece, and 
Turkey; the lanjfuage dispute in Austria, 
the Cuban Bebellion, the alliance between 
France and Bussia, the Parliamentary situa- 
tion in Germany ; the negotiations as to the 
fiehring Sea question and Bimetallism 
between the United States and this country — 
all receive due attention. New maps are 
given of the North-West Frontier of India 
and the position in West Africa, while maps 
already prepared show the situation in the 
Nile Valley, and succinct explanatory state- 
nenta of the position of affairs in both regions 
are aleo given. 

An even more venerable handbook is 
Whitaker's Almana^'k, which is to be congratu- 
lated on entering its 30th year of modest but 
most useful service. Details of Government, 
Army and Navy matters, and of the other 
branches of administration, are broupfht up 
to dato, revised, and very considerably en- 
larged. An astonishing and most useful mass 
of informatioa. ranging from lists of the 
Cabinet ministers to sizes of type and regula- 
tions for motor cars, with handy means of 
reference, is packed in the 700 and odd pa^es 
of the present issue of the Almanack. 

The Household Oracle, edited by Mr. Alfred 
H, Miles, is intended, as the title implies, 
for domestic upe. It is catholic in the 
information it conveys, and may be consulted 
alike by those who wish to buy a house or to 
rent one, or only to furnish one; by the amateur 
gardener, the cook, the servant, the mistress or 
tbe children j while details of law and medi> 
cine, grammatical rules, historical facts, local 
government, and cattle breeding and rearing, 
are ffi^en merely as makeweight, so to say. 
The Household Oracle is a veritable * apply- 
withtn for everything,* for information on all 
that pertains to house and garden, land and 
farm, and id an extremely useful book to have 
on the shelves. 

The 1898 issue of Dod't Peerage, Tiaronetage, 
and Knightage puts the publication in its 
fifty- eighth year. The new edition is espe- 
cially useful by reason of the numerous 
creations, appointments, and promotions 
attending the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. Very complete and carefully tabu- 
lated lists of these are ^iven, along with the 
usual information regarding the birth, 
parentage, haunts, and oilices of the 'upper 
ten.' 

The man who has not room to house or 
spare cash to buy the * Dictionary of National 

• Hazell's Anuiuil for 1>08. EiUted by W. Palmer, 
B.A. (Hazell, Watson, and Vinoy, LW. 38. 6<l.) 

Whitiker's Alinauack, 1893. (12, Warwick-lano. Is. 
•nd2s. 6d.) 

The Household Oracle : A PopuLir Referee on Sub- 

Iecta of Honseliold Enquiry. Kdin-d by Alfred H. 
ILi]ps. IlliistmUHl. (HnU'hinson and ('o, Jls. 6d.) 
Dod'fl Pceniifo, Bironotajf*), and KnigrhtuKe for IfiOS. 
Inoladinj? All the Titled Cliiases. (S. Low and Co., 
LM. 10a. Od.) I 

Olttmbers's Blosrraphical Dictionary. The Great of | 
An Timeu and Nations. Edite<l by David Patrick and i 
Francis Hlndea Oroome. (W. B. Chambers, Ltd. 
108. 6d.) ' 



Biography ' will be wise to spend half-a- 
guinea on Chambers's Biographical Dictionary, 
which is based upon articles in Chambers's 
Encyclopedia, and haa been compiled by the 
editor and assistant editor of that well-known 
work. Their aim in dealing with notabilities 
has been an excellent one : * to take in all who 
may reasonably be looked for, and to admit 
none who will never be wanted.' We have 
tested the book for a few names and have little 
complaint to make. It was inevitable that there 
should be some omissions, which might sug- 
g*»8t either neglect or a severe judgment; e.g., 
Mr. Buckle, of The Times, is in, but the late 
Mr. R. n. llutton, of The Spectator, is out. But 
we are pleased to find a full notice of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, and even four lines are 
given to Mr. Le Gallienne. 



BOOKS FOB TOUNtt PEOPLE. 



Dolly the Romp ifl a sustained — somewhat 
too sustained — story of the escc^ades and 
adventures of a schoolgirl* Dolly, to wit, who 
invades the staid homestead of Sir Henry 
Bargrave, her grandfather, and turns things 
pretty much topsy-turvy. There is plenty of 
incident in the otory, which is sufficiently ex- 
citing and not too boisterous for girlish 
tastes. That it is well written goes without 
saying, though it is novel to meet the author 
of ' The House on the Marsh ' in the company 
of a romping schoolgirl. 

In a substantial, welUillustrated volume 
Lady Gnendolen Ramsden has given us a 
selection of five stories of adventure in what 
we may term an up-to-date fairyland nnder 
the title of A Smile Within a Tear, and Other 
Fairy Stories. * A Smile Within a Tear * tells 
of a little girl who is debarred from taking 
part in a Sunday-school treat and the com- 
pensation that came to her* and the other 
stories are very much of this nature, opening 
with a patch of somewhat sordid London life, 
and developing for the little ones concerned 
into realms of mirth and many marvels. 

The pranks and vagaries of the juvenile 
members of a country family, mostly girls* 
and their intrusion and adventures with the 
fairies help in the making of A Houseful of 
Rebels, We presume that Mr. Walter Hhoades 
has had no qaalms of conscience when putting 
forth his 'Account of the Three Naughty 
Girls, and Their Adventures in Fairyland ' ; 
but certainly the sharp and reckless maiden 
of anything from four to fourteen will find 
it a perfect mine of mischievous ideas and 
original pranks. There is a moral certainly, 
but we do not think it is impressive enough 
to quite outweigh all the delights of the mis- 
chief-making accomplished. Some of the 
situations are very funny, and the naYve 
impudence of these young conspirators often 
provokes us to laugh outright. 

Shakespeare is rather ' advanced ' for young 
people, and the interest concerning the man 
must follow a knowledge of bis works. But 
for all that we can commend Mr. J. N. M'll- 
wraith's Book About Shakespeare to the atten- 



• Dolly, the Romp. By Florence Warden. Illua- 
trated by F. Vigers. (P. V. White and Co. 38. 6d.) 

A Smile Within a Tef J, and Other Fairy Stories, By 
Lady tiuendolen Ramsden. (Hatdunson and Co. 
3*. 61.) 

A Housefal of BebelB. By Walter Rhoades. lllns- 
trated by Patten Wilson. (A. Constable and Co. 4«. 6d.) 

A Book About Shakespeare Written for Younf 
People. By J. N. M'llwraith. (Thos. Nelson and 
Sons. 28.) 

Ju Quest of Shaba's Treasure. A Perilons AdTon- 
ture by Land and St»a. By S. Wnlkley. Illustrated 
by <i. Hutchinson. (Fredlr. Wame and Co. 33. 6d.) 

Tony: A Sfcetch. By Florence Moutf^mery. (B. 
Bentley and Son. 2-*.) 

Geordie, the Black Prince. By Bev. J. M. Rassell. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 28.) 

Natty '8 Violin. By Charles H. Barstow. Illus- 
trated. (Fredk. Wame and Co. Is.Gd.) 

The Monkey That wonld Not Kill. Stories by Henry 
Drammond. Illustrated by Lonis Wain. (Bodder 
and Btooffhton. 2a. 6d.) 



tion of the younf? people for whom it is pro- 
fessedly written. The hook deals with Shakes- 
peare as a boy, as a poet, and as an actor, and a 
fairly good introduction to his plays, and 
numerous illustrations, find a place in the 
making of the volume. The book is of an educa- 
tional nature. 

'Crack went Featherstone's barker, and 
another man on a grey horeo cantered off, 
yelling with pain * — ' the latter gave one tiger- 
like spring and buried his blade betwixt the 
other's shoulders.' These samples will go to 
show the nature of Mr. S. Walkley's story of 
'A Perilous Adventure by Land and Sea/ 
which he has entitled In Quest of 8heba*s 
Treasure, It is full of exciting incident, and 
should command the attention of all boys. 

Tony is a brief sketch with a moral. It 
concerns an aristocratic young person. Lady 
Jane Morton, who befriends a small school- 
boy, and is rewarded in kind in due season. 

Oeordie, the Black Prince, by the Eev. J. M. 
Russell, is a North Country story for boys, in 
which is inculcated several moral lessons. 

Wehave also to add to this list Natty*s Violin, 
a Sunday-schooly sort of story, and The 
Monkey That Would Not Kill, a dainty little 
volume containing two posthumous stories 
for children by Professor Henry Drummond, 
with several illustrations by Mr. Louis Wain. 



CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, &c. 

[POUBTH NOTICB.] 



The Englishtooma/n (6d.) coutains, among 
other papers and stories, 'A I'udor Manor 
House,' by Constance de Girton ; ' A Snow 
Flower,' by John Straivge Winter ; and ' A 
Strange Deceit,* by Athol Forbes. 

The Western Counties are well served with 
Do%dge*s Western Counties Illustrated Annu^ 
(Is.}, which is published at Plymouth ; over 
400page8 of stories, sketches, recipes, and use- 
ful information, with some capital local views 
of Cornish and Devon scenery are given. 

We have also to acknowledge The Admiralty 
and Horse Guards Gazette (Is.) with four 
presentation plates ; The Weekly Budget 
Christmas supplement (2d.) and double 
number (2d.), Tit-Bits (Id.) and Chums (Id.). 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Cottage Gardening. Edited by W. Robinson, 
F.L.S. Vol. X. Keeps up its freshness to a 
marvellous degree. A weekly prize-essay 
is the means of collecting a great deal of 
interesting experience. Considerable atten- 
tion is paid to shrubs that bear pretty blos- 
soms or berries during the dull« months. 
The hints for town gardens and window- 
boxes are invariably nsefal. (Cassell and Co. 
2s. 6d.) 

Profitable Poultry Farming. By J. H. Sut- 
cliffe. Lays down the conditions of success 
in a clear and practical way. Does not pro- 
fess to show the road to fortune, but contends 
that a hard worker, by growing fruit and 
otherwise eking out the uses of his land, roay 
make a modest living. (L. Upcott Oill. Is.) 

The Show Chrysanthemum and its CuZtivaiion, 
By C. Scott. The art of growing chrysanthe- 
mums for exhibition consists largely in get- 
ting the blooms to arrive at perfection at a 
given date. With the introduction of hybrid 
seedling^ from the ends of the earth this is be- 
coming a somewhat complicated process. Mr. 
Scott shows how it can be done by pruning 
the shoots in spring and choosing the right 
buds in summer. His directions apply to 
both new and old varieties, and he treats of 
the newest fungoid pest, the leaf-nut. By 
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some mistake he has iocluded ' Piercy's Seed- 
ling ' among ' singles.' (L. Upcott Gill. 6 J.) 

A Bibliography of Oilhert White of Selhorne. 
By Edward A. Martin. P.G.S. With a plea- 
sant suT>ject Mr. Martin has prodaced a book 
yastly more readable than the usual run of 
bibliographies. Besides describing minutely 
about seventy editions of White's ever- 
popular book, be has included rery interesting 
sketches of the na^^nralist's life, his house and 
his friends, and of Selborne itself as it is 
to-day with its new water supply from the 
Wellhead. One amusing trait in White's 
gentle character is not touched upon — his 
pride in his home-brewed ale, which 
was great if local tradition may be 
trusted. We notice also that the date 
of John Chidley's edition of the Natural 
History is given as 1846 ; this should 
be 1844. But no real lover of Gilbert 
White can rest until he possesses Mr. 
Martin's painstaking work. (Koxbnrghe 
Press. 3i. 6d.) 

Nature-Chat. By Edward A. Martin, F.G.S. 
No. 1 of the Rambler's Library. The author's 
admiration for Gilbert White has here 
led him into imitation. The 'chat* about 
the flora, the bird-life, and the geology of the 
southern suburbs of London is distinctly in 
White's manner — informing as well as inter- 
esting. The same thing is observable in the 
talk about holiday excursions, one of which is 
to Selborne village. Some addenda to the 
' Bibliography' noticed above are also given. 
(B. E. Taylor and Son. Is.) 

The Christian Doctrine of Sacerdotalism, 
By Re\r. N. Dimock, M.A. This is a second 
and much enlarged edition of a learned 
treatise that itself grew out of a paper read 
before the South-Eastem Church Alliance 
last Juno. Thkt paper was really a critical 
reply to tho Archbishops* response to the 
Pap^l Bull upm Church of England orders. 
Mr. Dimock beli«»ve««, as do many Evangelical 
Churchmen, that the Primate's deliverance 
requires to be supplemented by *a candid and 
outspoken acknowledgment' that the posi- 
tion therein taken up 'stands clearly within 
range of Roman artillery.* His own position, 
however, seems to us quite as vulnerable, for 
while he insists on the reality of the sacer- 
dotium (i.e., priesthood), he denies to it the 
one power that alone makes priesthood of 
worth in the eyes of sacerdotalists. The 
Anglican formularies are elastic, but we have 
always regarded it as hopeless to contend that 
they speak with one uniform voice. As we 
read the Prayer-book in the light of its 
history, the signs of compromise in the interest 
of inclusiveness force themselves upon ns. 
(Elliot Stock. 28.6d.net.) 

The Herods. By F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. 
' The Popular Biblical Library ' has made an 
excellent, beginning. The title of Dean 
Farrar's volume does it scant justice, for it 
is much more than an account of the Herodian 
family. Starting from the return of tho 
Jews from Babylon, it traces tho history of 
the Jewish people under Persian and Greek 
rule till they once more won independence by 
the sword of the Maccabees, and at last under 
John Hyrcanus (b.c. 135-105) saw kingship 
restored. But confusion soon followed, and 
in B.C. 63 the Romans under Pompey con- 
quered Judffia. Twenty years later Antipater, 
tbe Idnmssan, rendered signal service to 
Cessar, and was as his reward (b.c. 47) made 
Procurator of Judsoa. Ten years lacer his son 
Herod was nominated King of the Jews. 
This Herod, known as the Great, was the 
king in whose reign the Gospel narrative 
opens. Of him and his successors secular 
history has much to tell besides what is 
recorded in the New Testament. Dean 
Farrar, we need hardly say, has told the story 
of these six centuries with his usual skill and 



attract! venesi. His book for all that it is so 
modest, both in form and price, is really as 
complete as it is interesting. Tbe period of 
which it treats is too little known to modt 
people — the perioil that liistorically and, in 
some important respects, doctrinally was the 
ante-chamber of Curistiauity. (Service and 
Paton. 33. 6J.) 



%• Publishers, when unding books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



•<i* The Editor does not hold himself respon- 
sible for the custody or return of unsolicited 
coniribiUions, even when stamps are sent. 



LETTERS DO THE EDITOR. 

QUERIES. 

[Tlie Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into eorre- 
wpondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents pleaee write clearly f} 

AuTHOB Wanted— 

Of words and music of the following i * Droop 
not young lover * (if Handel, from what work ?). 
(2) To a poem in which the lollowiug occurs : 
' Wo loved her much, 
Bat Jesus loved her best.' 
—J. B. 

PUBLISHSB WAHTID— 

Of an English translation of Chat«)anbriand'B 

* Atala/ by whom published, and at what price. 
— E. G. A. 

BiriBBNCI Wahtbd— 

(1) Where can I get Browning's dedication in 

* The Ring and the Book ' to his wife beginning : 

* Oh, lyric love, half angel and half bird.' 
My * Browning ' has not got it. 

(2) Can any one supply the missing lines here 
of Goethe*s, and maoh oblige ? 

• •••••• 

. great men and mighty nations. 
Hare learnt a great deal when tbey practise 
patience.' 
— E. Stcabt. 

To a statement by J. S. Mill to the effect that 
Christ is not a real legislator, because He never 
propounded a real system. — B. H. N. 
To these lines (misprinted last week) : 
* Revere thyself, thon'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side.' 
— W. H. C. 

To the author of the poem, the refrain to 
which is : 

* John Brown's body is lying in the grare, 
But his soul goes marching on.' 

— MULVANT. 



38. 6d.). This book will prevent wante of time 
over exoloded theories.— S. G. D.— -IVy Freenukn's 
* Historical Geography of Europe,' 2 tola., 1^1. 
— W. B. Ubbisu. 



ANSWERS. 
IWhen answering queries, hindXy give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitotLS, Letters addressed to que%\sts, care of 
Editor t cannot be forwarded,'^ 

AxTTHOB Found- 
To John Hall.^W. S. Kosb is the author of 
the following verse t 

* Great statesmen sway the nation, 

Kings mould a people's fate, 
Bat the unseen hand of velvet 

The giants regulate. 
The nation's doom hangs on the babe. 

In that wee blanket curled, 
And the hand that rooks tbe cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.' 
— E. G. D. 

TiTLl FOUNI>— 

To K.— Begin with * The Origin of the Aryans ' 
in ' Contemporary Science Series ' (Walter Soott. 



Recitation Found- 
To L. HiNE.— * St. Valentine ' can be got al 
French's, 89, Strand, W.C.— Edwin Drew. 



Rbperenci Found — 
To E. S. W.— The lines, 

* Oh, supply my every want. 
Feed the yoang and tender plant,' 
are from the well-known child's evening p^JW, 
* Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.' — £. G. i). 

To T. J. L.— 

' Thou hast oonquered, 
O pale Galilean I ' 
s part of the twenty-third stansa in Swinburne's 
Hymu to Proserpine/ in * Poems and Balhuls ' 
Hotten. 1868J.-A. N. H. 



To Cakpbbll.— Some manager or a literary 
agent. 

To J. C. R.— We understand that the oominf 
issue of 'Who's Who' (1898) will contain tbe 
pronunciation of aristocratic surnames of any 
difficulty. Chambers's * Biographical Dictionary' 
inserts the pronunciation at the end of every 
notice of a name of any peculiarity. 

To T. B. T. {continued),—^ H, B.' shonld bring 
forward proof of his assertion that the enigma on 
the letter H was written by Lord Byron. For the 
evidenoe in favour of Catherine Fansbawe, see 
Miss Mitford's * Eeoolloctions,' Vol. I., p. 256. 
See also the preface to ' Women Poets,' by Mrs. 
Sharp, p. xxvii., and Adams' Dictionary of English 
Literature, p. 217. It does not appear to be in- 
cinded in Murray's edition of Byron's works, 
1837. Miss Mitford, in restoring the piece to thj 
true authorship, says: 'I have it myself printed 
in two editions of Lord Byron's works— the one 
English the other American.' — C. L. F. • 

To Chbistophbb Miles.— You will find what 
you want in ' The Best Books ' and * A Beader'i 
Guide,' published by Sonnenaobein. 
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Translated by B. J. Craiq. M.A. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.) 

NoRSB Talbs and Sketches. By Albxandeb 
L. KiELLAND. Translated by E. L. Cassis. 
Cheap Edition. (Elliot Stock.) 
BlOKraphy, History, and Travel. 

Sir Hrmry Wotton. A Biogmphiosl 
Sketch. By Adolphds William Ward. (A. 
Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Kings of the Turf. Memoirs and Aneo- 
dotes of Distinguished Owners, Baokers,Tr»iiier8 
and Jockeys, who have Figured on the Bntisb, 
Turf, with Memorable Achievements of *a™f^" 
Horses. By Thormanbt. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 16s.) 

The Anglican Reformation.. '^^'^^^^^. 
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tT. and T.Clark. 68.) 
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SUBPKISINa ADVBNTUBBS.* 

rma fact that Mr. Croctett's new story 
is altogether delightftQ does not quite 
allaj our disappointment. The glamour 
of 'Sweetheart Trarellers' is still upon 
us, and by comparison TTie Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Sir Toady Lion suffers. But 
comparisons are notoriously odious, and 
we will, after this slight expression of 
discontent, confine ourselves strictly to 
the book before us. To begin with, it is 
concerned with four young people, and 
their friends and abettors in many a 
prank and juTenile escapade. Prom the 
nature of these we might almost dub 
•General Napoleon' and 'Sir Toady 
Lion,' Cissy Cai*ter, and Prissy, 'The 
Raiders* in miniature.' They do raid, 
comprehensively and singly, the strong- 
hold of the town boys, who, in common 
with their fathers, have a cause of grievance 
against the owner of Windy Standard 
concerning a disputed matter of encroach- 
ment on public rights and privileges. 
The General and Knight, along with 
Prissy, belong to the owner of Windy 
Standard, who answers to the name of 
Smith, and is a man of substance and 
position in the little border town of Edan 
(Mr. Crockett spells it variously Bdon 
and Edan, but we take the latter to be 
correct). 

Cissy Carter, a maiden of martial 
instincts and proclivities, is sister to a 
chum of Napoleon, and both help in the 
warfare that is carried on by that 
indefatigable General. Not m the 
counsels do they insist, for the General 
is very much of an autocrat, and he rules 
his small band with an iron hand. We 
may allow the book to reveal something 
of the Smith family history, and to ex- 
plain how these doughty warriors came 

• The Sarprisinflr Adyentores of Sir Toady Lion, with 
those of Oeneral Napoleon Smith. By 8. E. Crockett, 
ninstmted hy Gtardon Browne. ((Gardner, Darton. Bod 
Co. 6B.t 



to be known by such distinguished 
titles : 

Hero Mmklnr* 

Though a Napoleon, our hero was no 
Buonaparte. Ko, his name waa Smith — ^plain 
Smith ; hia father was the owner of four 
large farms and a good many smaller ones, 
near that celebrated Border whieh separates 
the two hostile conntries of England and 
Scotland. Neighbonrs referred to the 
General's father easily as ' Pioton Smith of 
Windy Standard/ from the soughing, mist- 
nnrsing mountain of heather and nr-trees 
which gave its name to the estate, and to the 
large farm be had onltirated himself ever 
since the death of his wife, chiefly as a means 
of distracting his mind, and keeping at a 
distance loneliness and sad thoughts. 

Hugh John Smith had never mentioned 
the fact of his Imperial descent to his father, 
but in a moment of confidence he had told 
his old nurse, who smiled with a world*weary 
wisdom, whidi betrayed her knowledge of the 
secrets of courts— and said that doubtless it 
was so. He had also a brother and sister, 
but they were not, at that time, of the race 
of the Corporal of Ajacoio. On the contrary, 
Arthur Oeor|;e, the younger, aged five, was 
aa enginoKlnver. There was yet another who 
rode in a mail-cart, and puckered np his face 
upon being addressed in a strange foreign 
language, as ' Was-it-then P A dauing — goo- 
goo— then i% was ! ' This creature, however, 
was not owned as a brother bv Hugh John 
and Arthur C^rge^ and indeed may at .this 
point be dismissed from the story. The 
former went so far as stoutly to deny his 
brother's sex, in the face of such proofs as 
were daily afforded by Baby's tendency to 
slap his sister's face wherever they met, and 
also to seize things and throw them on the 
floor for the pleasure of seeing them break. 
Arthur George, however, had secret hopes 
that Baby would eren yet turn out a satisfac- 
tory boy whenever he saw him killing flies on 
the window, and on these occasions honnded 
him on to yet deadlier exertions. But he 
dared not mention his anticipations to his 
soldier brother, that haughty scion of an 
Imperial race. . . . Hugh John mostly 
brought Sir Toady Lion with him — otherwise 
Arthur George the Sturdy, and at yet other 
times variously denominated Prince Murat, 
the Old Guard, the mob that was scattered 
with the whiff of grapeshot, and (generally) 
the whole Grand Army of the First Empire. 
Toady Lion (his own first effort at the name 
of his favourite hero Bichard Ooaur-de-Lion) 
had his orders. 

Spaoe rather than inclination is denied 
us to tell of the feud of the Smith chil- 
dren with certain young roughs of the 
neighbouring town. Perhaps this is as 
well, for the interest and amusement of 
it all is not to be slackened by tit-bits, 
however judiciously extracted. Sir Toady 
Lion is delightful 

Ibe Socialist In Embryo. 

Toady Lion fel€ that now he had talked 
qnite enough, and began to arrange his braae 
cannons on the dust, in a plan of attack 
which beleagured Cissy Carter's foot and 
tnmed her flank to the left. 

' Where did you get all those nice new 
cannons P You haven't told me yet,' she 
said. 

'Boughted them!' answered Toady Lion, 
promptiy, ' least I boughted some, and Hugh 
John boughted some, an' Prissy she boughted 
some.' 

' And hew do you come to have them all P ' 
asked Cissy, watching the imposing array. 



As usual it was the Battle of Bannockburn 
and the English were getting it hot. 

•Well/ said Toady Lion, thoughtfully, 
' 'Twas til is way. 'Oo sees Prissy had half-a- 
crown, an' she boughted a silly book all about 
a " Lamp-lighter " for hersell! — an* two brass 
cannons— one for Hugh John an' one for me. 
And Hugh John he had half-a-crown, an' he 
boughted three brass cannons, two for himself 
and one for me.' 

•And what did you boy with your half* 
crown?' said Cissy, bending her brows 
sweetly npon the small gunner. 

* Wif my half-a-crown P Oh, I just boughted 
three brass cannons — dey was all for mi'W' 
self!' 

* Toady Lion,' cried Cissy, indignantly, 'you 
are a selfish little pig 1 I shan't stop with 
you any more.' 

'Little pigs is nice,' said Toady Lion, un- 
moved, arranging his cannon all over again 
on a new plan after the removal of Cissy's 
foot ; * their noses * 

* Don't speak to me about their noses, you 
selfish little boy ! Blow your own nose.' 

•No use,' said Toady Lion, philosophically j 
' won't stay blowed. Tis too duicy ! ' 

Cissy set oft in disgust towards the house 
of Windy Standard, leaving Toady Lion 
calmly playing with his six cannon all alone 
in the white dust of the king's highway. 

To dp General Napoleon Smith equ^I 
iustice we ought to find space for at 
least one characteristic incident in his 
career. Here is a sample taken from his 
capture and immurement in a dungeon 
by the enemy. 

A Prisoner. 

About three feet from the ground was a 
strong nail driven firmly into a joint of the 
masonry. Probably it owed its position to 
one of the Highland prisoners of the Forty- 
five, who had need it to hang his spare clothes 
on, or for some other purpose. But in his 
heart Hugh John dated it from the days of 
the Black Douglas at least. 

Either way, it proved most useful. 

Standing with his back to the wall, the boy 
could just reach it with his wrists. He had 
long thin hands, with bones which, when 
squeezed, seemed to have a capacity for 
fitting still more closely into one another. So 
it was not difficult for him to open the palms 
sufliciently to let the head of the nail in. 
Then biting hia teeth upon his lip to keep 
the pain at a bearable point, he bent the 
weight of his body this way and that upon the 
iron pin, so that in five or six minutes he had 
worked Nipper Donnan's inartistic knots 
sufficiently loose to slip over his wrists. His 
hands were free. 

His first act was to take the red cravat out 
of his month, and the next after that to lie 
down with all his weight upon his hands, 
holding them between the floor of the dun- 
geon and his breast, for the tingling pain of 
the blood returning into the fingers came 
nearer to making the hero cry than all that 
had happened that day. But he still re- 
frained. 

•No, I won't, I am a Napoleon—Smith!' 
he added as an afterthought, as if in loyalty 
to the father, whose legal and territorial 
claims he had that day so manfully upheld. 

But suddenly what was due to his dignified 
position as a state prisoner occurred to him. 
Casanova had struck at the wall till his 
fingers bled. Latude had gnashed bis teeth, 
howled with angui8h,tand gnawed the earth. 

* I have not done any of these things,' said 
Hugh John; 'I don't like it But I suppose 
I'vegottotryl^jtizedby 

However, one solid rap of his knuckles upon 
the hard limestone of the dungeon wall 
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peniuided him that there were thinj^ more 
amusing in the world than to imitate Casanova 
in that. And as at the first gnaw his month 
encountered a tioy nettle, he leaped to his 
feet and decUred at the pitch of hisroice 
that both Latude and Casanov^a were certainly 
'dasht fools!' 

The sound of his own words reminded him 
that after all he was within a mile of home. 
He wondered what time it might be. He 
began to feel hungry, and the cubic capacity 
of his internal emptiness persuaded him that 
it must be at least quite his usual dinner- 
time. 

So Hugh John decided that^ all things 
being considered, it would be nothing against 
his manhood if he called for help, and took 
hia chance of any coming. But he remem- 
bered that the mouth of the dungeon was in a 
Tery retired part of the castle, in the wing 
nearest to the river, and shut off from the 
road across the island by a flanking tower and 
a thirteen-foot wall. So he was not very 
•anguine of success. Still he felt than in his 
perilous position he could not afford to neglect 
any chance, however slight. 

Mr. Crockett's acceptable addition to 
literature for, in his own description, 
'old, young, good, bad, big, and little 
boys, cow-boys, and Tom-boys,' is frankly 
irresponsible. One begins it with a 
chuckle and laughs consistently all the 
way through its solid bulk of nearly 400 
large-sized pa^s. Mr. Gordon Browne's 
many and excellent illustrations assist 
the mirthfully-disposed materially to 
grasp the full humour of the situations. 
The morals generally are as bad as bad 
can be, the hardened and experienced 
attacks on the money-boxes designed for 
missionary purposes, the blackened eyes 
and soiled and tattered clothing ; but it 
is child-life at its best and most natural 
period that Mr. Crockett so ably and so 
sympathetically depicts, and one critic at 
least can thank him for it as a fresh, 
wholesome, and breezy interval in a 
round of toil that is all too barren of 
such delightful interruptions. 



MOBE TILLAGE IDYLLS.* 

It is a delicate art which is able to 
create out of each personality in a quiet 
Tillage a centre of interest, and, leading 
the reader from house to house along the 
monotonous street, to lift the reil that 
diyidei us from the secret troubles, and 
hopes, and joys that lie beneath each 
cottage roof. The Tillages of England, 
of Ireland, and of Scotl^d seem, one by 
one, to be roTealing their inner life as 
the noTclist wanders amongst them, 
Btonping here and there to pluck a cluster 
of humorous or pathetic incidents from 
the existence of the peasant folk. Mr. 
Dawson, in Thro* Lattice-Windows, has 
made one more of these delightful old 
places, half town, half hamlet, familiar 
ground. 

Barford is in England, yet its single 
High Street, with gable chimneys but- 
tressing CTery cottage, its lilacs and 
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laburnums, make us think instinctively 
of one of Mary WiUrins's New England 
hamlets. Some of the charm of that 
delightful writer has passed into these 
tales. As we read the love story of 
PrisciUa, and see the bit of hawthorn 
withered in the pot, the only relic of a 
day for ever memorable to the spinster, 
who for thirty faithful years has watched 
her loTcr from the window-pane, we 
recall iuToluntarily the fragrance of the 
* Humble Bomance' or the 'Far-away 
Melody.' 

The tales are loosely strung together 
with just so much cohesion as exists be- 
tween the inhabitants of a single ^oup of 
houses, where oTery one knows his neigh- 
bour so well as to believe that he knows all 
about him, yet where each hides from the 
other that personal part of life which is 
to each the only real existence. We haTe 
G^ake, the sour, churlish schoolmaster 
whom the children fear and the older 
people fail to understand, the man 
tongue-tied CTen from himself, whose one 
burst of confidence lets us into the secret 
of his lonff-concealed sorrow ; we have 
Craddock, looked upon by theneighbours 
as an atheist and blasphemer beoiuse he 
never darkens with his shadow either 
church or chapel, whose mysterious 
Sunday wanderings have to the religious 
an aspect strange and outcast, and whose 
little black prayer-book is conunonly held 
to be an atheistic publication ; we have 
the vivid and x>athetic figure of Mrs. 
Shannon, the minister's wife, whose 
slight figure grows slimmer, and white 
hair whiter as she secretly pursues the 
midnight labours which are to repay the 
stolen * Lord's money ' ; we have the 
delightful contrast between the penu- 
riousness of Lumsden and the extrava- 
gance of Solomon Gill, the aged choir 
leader, whose annual supper in honour of 
the missionary deputation is the joy 
of his old age and the scandal of his less 
hospitable neighbours. 

The charm of these tales evaporates in 
quotation, for it lies in the heart of the 
thing. Their pathos is lightened by a 
quaint humour, especially in the child 
stories. The first story, in which two 
children set ofE to relieve the necessities 
of the despised ' children of Amalek,' of 
whose ruthless destruction they have 
read in school, and who believe they have 
met with them in the person of some 
wandering gipsies, is a very pretty conceit, 
and it relieves the melajicholy of such 
tales as ' The Tired Wife ' and * The 
Money in the Drawer.* 

It is inevitable that this new collection 
of village idylls should bring to mind 
its prototype, * A Window in Thrums ' ; 
the very name suggests it ; not only is 
the general form of the book evidently 
modelled upon Barrie, but special inci- 
dents, such as the discussions of the 
chapel people, the first sermon of Potter- 
bee, and the arrangements for the 
, ' supply ' or special preacher, all keep 



the earlier Work too viTldly before ns. 
NoTertheless, Mr. Dawson is a not un- 
worthy successor to his master, and for 
ourselves we are not sorry to exchange 
the Scottish speech for the more familiar 
dialect o£ the English moors. 
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It is ttonlewhat the'fa(E(hion in these dayg 
of huge ironclads to speak with kin% 
pity and '.amusement of the ' wooden walk 
of Exigland,' but Mr Hannay's admirahle 
lUttdry of the Boyal Navy and its grand 
aehieTensents in olden times will well 
repay perusal. • The author wisely doei 
not aittet)ipt' a conxplefte histoiy of this 
branch of the service, but confines him- 
self chiefly to placiiig before his readen 
the gradual rise and growth of our naij. 
This,.hel considers, divides itself into 
three; pe^o^. ; First, ' the ages duiinff 
which the people was being formed and 
the weapon forced.' The second period 
stretches from Uie accession of the Home 
of Tudor to the close of the sixteenth 
century, and the third carries us down 
to our own times. This last is not, 
however, included in the present volume. 

The early portion of the first period is 
but briefly dealt with. The actual 
historical interest in the Navy reallj 
commences with the reign of King Jolm, 
the first English sovereign who effectoallj 
used his Navy to prevent invasion, bj 
canying the war into the enemy's camp 
and sending William Longswoid to cut 
off and bum the ships collected by the 
French King, for a landing in England. 

This principle, that prevention is better 
than cure, was fully recognised a few 
years later by William de Burgh, whose 
decisive victory over Prince Louis and 
the disaffected Barons in 1217 is most 
graphically told. Determiued to meet his 
enemy before giving him a chance of 
landing, he ap^aled to the men of the 
Cinque Ports, with such good effect that 
the whole of Louis' fleet was annihilated. 

The claim to supremacy in the four 
British seas, though first made \>J 
Edward HI., was nevertheless fuHj 
recognised long before. The outward 
sign of deference was the lowering of 
sails and firing of guns, and this 
was insisted upon by Enghad 
during the seventeenth and even the 
eighteenth century. This 'sovereignty 
of the sea' did not, however, entail any 
leyyingof dues, but merely a formal salute. 

The great victoiy of Wincheleea 
marked the culminating point of 



Edward HI.'s naval power. 



Home 



troubles and the long war with Prance 
had exhausted the Tr^sury,and, thoiJ^h 
there was a revival of efficiency under 
Henry V., it remained for the Tudor 
dynasty, under the able reigns of Heniy 
\^n., Henry VIH. and Elizabeth, to 
bring England's naval power onceag^ 
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to the front. But for many years the 
eaptains of Tessels still continued to be 
more soldiers than sailors, so much so 
that as late as the reign of Charles II. it 
•was 97igge6ted, not ordered, that * no man 
should be appointed a captain until he 
had been at least one Toyage to sea.' 

Henry VIII. appointed the first * Navy 
Board,' which ^Board, with but few modi- 
fications existed until 1832, when it 
became merged in the Admiralty. After 
Henry's death the Navy was again 
allowed to fall into a state of inaction, 
but soon after Elizabeth's ascension it 
speedily rose to its former strength and 

K>wer. Even then, however, the * Eoyal 
avy' was but small in number, and 
was therefore largely supplemented by 
adventurers, who, having gained a reputa- 
tion for skill and daring in privateering 
expeditions, were taken into the Queen's 
service as * known leaders,' and some of 
the most brilliant and successful exploits, 
in the old world as well as the new, 
were carried out by a partnership 
between the Crown and various specu- 
lators. The narration of the ventures of 
Dn^, Winter, Hawkins, and other 
great sea captains of the ' maiden Queen,' 
is most interesting, gathered, as it is, 
from various contemporary and authen- 
tic sources. The account of the destruc- 
tion of the Armada, the alarm of 
the English people at the appearance of 
this formidable enemy so near their 
shores, and the rejoicings at its dis- 
persion, is an admirable bit of descriptive 
writing. 

The reign of James I. was somewhat 
barren of warlike enterprise, though the 
king had great ideas of maintaining his 
right of * the sovereignty of the sea,' not 
only in the 'home waters,' but on the 
ocean generally, and we learn that his 
Navy exacted the salute and lowered flag 
far beyond the limits originally laid 
do?m. Improvement in shipbuilding 
was, however, a marked feature in this 
reign, but the corruption which prevailed 
at the Admiralty became so flagrant that 
a Commission of Inquiry was appointed. 
The report of this body revealed not 
only a lamentable falling ofE during the 
fifteen years subsequent to Elizabeth's 
death, but also frightful mismanagement 
and xnalpractices, partly due, the author 
thinks, to the character of the Stuart 
Sovereigns. 

Stuart Promises* 

There was also a defect in the oharacter of 
the Stuarts which Lord Dartmouth defined to 
Pepys very forcibly as thej were talking to- 
gether before dinner on their way home from 
Tangier. 'He,' Pepya writes, 'besides 
observed something Spragg had said that our 
masters the King and Duke of York were 
good at giving good orders and encourage* 
ment to their servants in office to be strict in 
l[eeping good order, but were never found 
stable enough to support officers in the per- 
formance of their orders. By which no man 
was safe in doing them service.'; This was 
not less true of uie first James and Charles 
than of the second, and therefore it was that 



in spite of clevemess, of a distinct under- 
standing of the conditions which made for 
efficiency, and of the best intentions, their 
Navy was for ever ill-supplied, ill-fitted, and 
manned by discontented men. The sailor 
who starved in tbe King's service, and saw 
those who robbed him in the enjoyment of 
the royal favour, ended bj laying the blame 
on the King. 

If all the promises made to them, had been 
kept, neither men nor officers would ha? e had 
reason to complain. 

The Navy \mderwent successive modi- 
fications under Charles I., but his dis- 
agreements with his Parliament tied his 
hands, and he never had enough money 
to equip his vessels efficiently. There is 
much interesting reading in the account 
of the naval Wars during the Protectorate 
and the last years of the Stuart dynasty, 
but the author claims that the three 
reigns in English history which stand 
out with exceptional interest in naval 
history are Xing John's, who waa the 
first Sovereign who had ' a fixed sea force/ 
and kn ew h ow to apply it effectually; 
Henry VllL, who framed its regular 
administration; and Charles 11., who 
completed what his predecessors had 
begun. 

The wars with Holland form the chief 
features in our naval history \mder the 
Bestoration, the Duke of York as High 
Admiral laying great stress upon the 
importance of having larger and more 
powerful vessels to compete with the vast 
number of smaller Dutch craft. The 
following account of the decisive battle 
of Lowestoft will be read with interest. 

Battle of Lowestoft. 

The battle began at half -past three in the 
morning. Bnpert led the van. The duke was 
in the centre with the Bed Squadron, and 
Sandwich commanded in the rear with the 
Blue Squadron. It appears that the Dutch 
now endeavoured to regain the windward 
position which they had held on the day 
before, but failed to weather the head of the 
English line. English and Dutch passed on 
opposite tacks, we heading to the north, thev 
to the south. When the two fieets had passed, 
there was a pause in the fire. Then both 
tacked, which reversed the order of the 
squadrons, so that at the seoond ' charge ' the 
rear or Blue Squadron under Sandwich led 
the English line. It was now six o'clock. 
The opponents passed one another again, 
heading in the reverse of their former 
direction, the English towards the south, Che 
Dutch to the north, and once more there was 
a pause in the battle. As each fleet consisted 
of from eighty to a hundred ships, it must 
have covered from eight to ten miles of sea, 
measuring from the leading ship to the last. 
As the rate of speed was certainly slow, not 
more than three or three and a-half miles, it 
is easy to understand that each of these passes, 
or, as they were called at the time, charges, 
would take two and a-half or three hours to 
perform. Both fieets tacked together for the 
third pass, and the Dutch had some hope of 
weathering Bupert's squadron, which was 
again leading. But the duke with the Bed 
Squadron was so well to windward that he 
would have weathered them, and they would 
have been placed between two fires. They 
therefore fell to leeward of Bapert. As they 
were passing, the duke tacked his fleet, be- 
ginning with the Blue Squadron, and thus 
brought the English fleet to head in the same 



direction as the Dutch. The English fleet 
now pressed on to the attack so fiercely that 
they baffled the attempt of the Dutch to tack. 
Opdam fought his own ship bravely till she 
blew up by the side of the English flagship. 
Then some of the Dutch ships in the centre 
flinched from the attack of the duke and his 
vice-admiral, Lawson. They fairly ran to 
leeward, thus leaving a gap in the line, 
through which he broke. The battle now 
became a furious mSl^e, in which the Dutch 
were completely beaten and fled towards their 
own coast. 

The landing of the Prince of Orange 
closes these most interesting annals, and 
also the second of the three periods 
referred to by the author, who displays a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
full appreciation of the varied phases of 
human nature and the mixed motives that 
so often bias men and their actions. No 
personal liking or prejudice is allowed to 
influence his writing, but a very refresh- 
ing naturalism and earnestness of pur- 
pose pervades the whole book. We 
shall look forward with interest to the 
completion of the history. 



A GOOD BACINO NOVEL.* 



SwABMs of bad novels are brought into 
the world just now, and racing novels are 
more apt to be bad than others. But Mr. 
E. H. Cooper's The Marchionen Against 
the Cotmty is that ra/ra cms in terris, a 
first-rate racing novel. It has an interest 
for me which I confess ordinary racing 
novels do not possess, because it does hot 
describe the Derby or any other hack- 
neyed radng-scene, but racing in France, 
which seems, however, to be purely 
exotic. 

SMffluitf mn Freneli ••11. 

In the department of Oise, and within three 

Siiarters of an hour's journey from Paris, the 
inglish nation has taken possession of a 
large and rich territory, whereunto it has 
brought its national games, drinks, manners, 
and adjectives. Here is established a Con- 
tinental dep6t of the f amoos English business 
of horse-raoing, and this territory, therefore, 
calls itself the headquarters of French racing, 
though what connection the French nation 
has with the matter, except as indifferent and 
rather puzsled spectators, it would be hard to 
say. IJie ordiiuiry Parisian who regards 
Aateuil and Longohamps as places where his 
wife likes to show her new hats — and where 
himself, if fate is kind, may flnd money to 
pay for them— is content to leave all business 
connected with the racehorses to those who 
have, so to speak, invented the creatures, and 
has handed over to the English nation for 
this purpose the little town of Chantilly. 

Bight roysJly do we lord it in the pretty 
old town, where the encroaching forest creeps 
up well-nigh into the wet, rough>paved 
streets, and the long avennes of poplars and 
elms stretch along water-side walks, and the 
famous old Chateau stands up in the midst of 
its overflowing moats and watery gardens. 
Smart English pony-traps drive up m>m the 
station. English stable lads ride leisurelT 
down the street with that peculiarly English 
appearance of being an integral purt of the 
horse which they are riding, and coming np 
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to a shop, whistle the shopman out to speak 
to them, and f^ive him an order in pare New- 
market En^'hsh, with an aSable intermixture 
of such French words as they may chance to 
z^member. Horses whose Parisian names, 
borrowed from the last heroine of the Folios 
Berg^re, mock their sound Ens^lish blood, 
stride across the training-p^rounds, while the 
native population, oar slaves and humble 
admirers, do their best to please us by prompt 
obedience to oar whims, a liberal supply of our 
national drinks, and a bewildered but resolute 
effort to prefix every substantive which they 
use by the word ' ensanglante/ 

Personally I am not so much in- 
terested in the racing part of the book 
as in the sketch of that charming 
Puritan, the first Lady Tunstall, and the 
dancer who preserved the -white flower of 
a blameless life in the midst of such 
trying circumstances, and afterwards 
became the second Lady Tunstall and 
Marchioness of Draycott. The pathos of 
the book lies in the struggles by whicli 
the Marchioness Yyonne kept herself 
pure while she was in daily peril among 
the golden youth of Paris (who are so 
brilliantly described), and in her struggles 
to live down the prejudices of the Eaglish 
county in which her marriage with the 
Marquis of Draycott placed her. Here is 
Mr. Cooper's picture of 

Tv^nne. 

Yet there was one other man, an English- 
man, the maddest, most intoxicated lover of 
them all, as he was the finest gentleman and 
l^reatest noble among them, who said always 
that Yvonne Renault would be nothing with- 
out the curious look of serene innocence and 
parity which rested on her face to the end of 
her life, so that no man, even amosflr those 
who knew her best> both before and after her 
two marriages, ever willingly began, or felt 
comfortable in continuing, a conversation 
which he would not have carried on before 
his sister or children. 

- One *know;s 'what a good woman 
Yvonne must' have been by the passionate 
devotion she inspired in hcpr fetep-children, 
especially in Helen, "f«:ho8e , reason and 
life had been almost diBspaired of in her 
agony of grief at her own mother's 
death. Mr. Cooper's sketches of county 
society are most convincing, whether he 
.is describing it when it is kept in very 
straight laoes by the first Viscountess, 
with the pretty yotmg Duchess of Suffolk 
as its one frivolous influence ; or describ- 
ing it when it is meeting the haughty 
S3^ beautiful dancer-Marcoioness with a 
very stiff neck ; or describing it when it 
has seen her father, a common trainer, 
bringing over a French racehorse to 
Goodwood, and heard the wicked and 
utterly imtroe slanders about her dancing 
days, which were brought over by the 
brother of the local Society bully whom 
the Marchioness had put in * her place.' 
These pictures of Sussex Society are, as I 
Baid, convincing, and they are brilliant 
and caustio as well : 

The Cat Direct. 

Yvonne had reached the top of the room 
and was talking to the Mayor of Portemonth, 
apologising to him for being late for the 



opening ceremony, when suddenly those of 
the stall -keepers who were cognisant of 
county politics leant forward in great excite- 
ment, to the total ne^^lect of their business, 
and even to the point, in one or two cases, of 
standinfif up on chairs for a better view. The 
Duchess of Suffolk had come out from behind 
her stall, and was crossing the hall with 
the evident intention of speaking to 
Admiral Bobertson, and checking his too 
obvious intention of making a silent escape. 
She woald be obliged to pass within a yard of 
where Yvonne was standing. What would 
she do ? 

There was a murmur of agitation as the 
little ladj hurried past her neighbour with- 
out look or recognition, but the action was not 
very conclusive, for her eyes were fixed on Sir 
George Robertson, and her mind was, perhaps, 
wholly occupied with the desire of reaching 
him before he had fled to the safety of the 
flagship. Her short chat with the admiral 
was watched in speechless excitement. At 
Mrs. Raleigh's stall the interest was so nni- 
versal that a customer, having demanded 
three distinct times the price of a flannel 
petticoat, went away in a huff, and fifteen 
shillings and sixpence was lost for ever to the 
bazaar funds. The Duchess finished her chat 
with a smile and wave of her hand towards 
the fish-pond, to which, as the most nautical 
amusement available, she was apparently 
commanding Hit Qeorge Bobertson to go and 
be amused, and then turning to re-cross the 
hall, Yvonne looked round when she saw her 
coming, and then a murmur of excited 
' Oh's ! ' rose from those onloojters who knew 
the two women and the secret, for her Gkace 
the Duchess of Suffolk passed her eyes slowly 
across the Lady Draycott, and went on her 
way across the hall without any more sign of 
recogoition or notice than she would have 
accorded to a striking-looking stranger who 
had momentarily attracted her attention. 

The insult was so unmistakably deliberate 
that it satisfied the mind of even the most 
doubtful among its wimeeses. Yvonne her- 
self first stared in blank astonishment, and 
then turned sharply round to follow the 
Duchess with her eyes, her face growing 
slowly ashey white as she realised what had 
happened. She had not presence of mind to 
stop Helen running after the Duchess, and 
saying in her eager and uncomprehending 
young voice, * We have only just come. Are 
you very angry with us for being late f It 
was all my f ault, because I had a headache 
this momingy Why don't you stop and talk 
to us P ' Some dim idea of what was taking 
place seemed to form itself in the child's 
mind at last, and she let go of the Duchess's 
•arm and looked round her with bewildered 
eyes. Yvonne ran to her, and, taking her 
band, came back to their stall, where she 
began to rearrange some of the articles of 
sale with trembling fingors. Bayers came up 
in large numbers and there was no time for 
talk. 

* What is this P What are they talking 
about P Is it true that some of the people 
here are trying to be rude to us ? ' asked Guy 
Darcy, coming up to his sister in a fury. 
• Have you seen anybody playing the fool ? ' 
'It was the Duchess,' said Helen, in a 
frightened whisper. ' She Came close by us 
and wouldn't look, or nod, or take any notice, 
and she almost shook me off when I ran after 
her/ 

This book is very well worth reading. 
Mr. Cooper knows how to write, and al^ 
knows what he is writing about ; and in 
his epigrams and digressions he has a 
knack of coming right to the point* 
Little Lady Helen is a aweet and inter- 
esting child« and the two lady Tunstalls 



are far above the average of heroines in 
even good novels. Mr. Cooper excels in 
describing the scions of noble famihes. 
They are as good in their way as George 
Meredith's nobles, and all that part of 
the book which deala with the ostradsm 
of the Marchioness » holds the reader 
strongly, because it is both exciting and 
convincing. 

DovqulB Sladkn. 



AMONG MYSTERIOUS BUIN8.« 



There are few, very few outside a narrow 
circle of archseologists who could answer 
off-hand the question What is a ' senam ' f 
Yet the study of the ancient megahthie 
ruins of Tripoli is exceeding^ interesting, 
and Mr. Cowper's observations are a 
welcome addition to the very meagre 
knowledge we have of these m^sterioiu 
remains. I believe I am correct m saying 
that archffiologists owe their previous 
knowledge of this erudite subject alone 
to two German travellers, the renowned 
Dr. Barth, who explored the Sahara so 
widely forty fyears ago, and the unfor- 
tunate Dr. Von Bary, who pre&ced hia 
expedition to Central Africa by an exemr- 
sion in Tarhuna, camping on the platean 
near Menshi, and visiting a large number 
of sites, riom the very outset Mr. 
Cowper has laboured under serious dis- 
advantages. He has made two visits to 
Tripoli for the purposes of investigation, 
but since 1880 all European travel in 
the interior has been prohibited by the 
Turkish Government, and he could thCTe- 
f ore only effect his purpose by*anhouncing 
an intention to absent himself from the 
capital for a few days* sport To tab 
measurements with instruments would 
have aroused suspicion, but, fortunately, 
he had with him a camera, and he pves ns 
nearly one hundred * snap-shot' views of 
the various senams he visited. These 
mysterious ruins he shows to be far mow 
novel in character, and greater in 
number than has hitiierto been believed, 
and his book wUl no doubt be the 
means of re-awakening a keen interest in 
these long-forgotten relics of a remote 
age. 

To the author's mild adventures m 
Tarhuna it is perhaps unnecessary to 
refer, for the chief interest centres aromd 
the senams. The word * senam ' is good 
Arabic for idol, and is used by the 
natives of the district, first for cwto 
megalithic door-like structures of dressed 
stone, which are the most characteristic 
features of the ruined sites, andsecondlj, 
and more broadly, they apply to ^J°^ 
where such a structure still stands. The 
total number of sites Mr. Cowper 
visited was seventy-six. In everr ci» 
he found some or all of the follpwing 
features: rectangular enclosures w 
good ashlar masonry, sub divided of 

• TheHiUoltheGnwMi A wooed ofinwjfteS 
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square columns; megalitliic gate-like 
erections, altars, stones of obscure use, 
sculptures, jn*affiti, and ditched en- 
closures. What height the enclosure 
walls may originally have been it is diffi- 
cult now to form any opinion. At 
Senam Aref a fine block of masonry stiU 
stands fourteen feet in height, and 
similar blocks are seen elsewhere. The 
stone door-like structures, sometimes, but 
by no means universally, tnlithonic, are, 
it appears, f oimd placed in or close to 
the external walls on one or more sides, 
and consequently not orientated. They 
vary in height from six to fifteen feet. 
The most remarkable features Mr, 
Cowper has observed in the senams, 
however, are the square holes found in 
every example. Sometimes they are 
only in the upper part, in others in 
the lower. Another thing he observed 
-was that the ponderous stone blocks are 
always quarried and squared, but in the 
majority of cases the surface of the 
stone on one side, facing from the 
enclosure, is left rough. The altars, 
found everywhere, are large slabs of 
stone lying generally flush with 
the earth, and, when in tUu, directly 
in front of the senam itself. They are 
generally about six or eight feet square, 
with a projection at one side, and on the 
surface is cut a square or round groove 
or channel, and from this run two branch 
channels, one to the end of the projec- 
tion, and the other to a side, or comer. 
The graffiti, too, is of interest. Among 
these rough designs on the dressed face of 
the senams the author found varieties of 
the cross, the plain *tau,' and the cross 
within the square, the intersecting 
triangles surrounded by an incomplete 
circle, which is, of course, the mystic 
Solomon's seal, and many other less 
simple forms, the most interesting being 
the Tanith symbol which also appears on 
the tablets of Carthage. 

It is strange in a oountry now treeless, 
watered by occasional wells, and support- 
ing only a scanty nomad race, to find 
traces of a dense population whose ' high 
places' capped every hillock, and 
whose architecture in stone evidently 
sprang from an earlier one in 
wood. It is curious, too, that the 
Tarhuna senams are, like the isolated 
trilithons of Stonehenge, set up in a 
square, and that only on the Tripoli 
coast have we any real parallels to our 
great rtiin on SaHsbury Plain. ' Ridi- 
culous as sounds at first the tradition of 
GeofiErey of Monmouth, that the stones of 
Stonehenge were brought by the arts of 
the giants of old from Africa to Eildare, 
and afterwards by Merlin to Balisbuty 
Plain,' satys Mr. dowper, * we may, after 
all, find a substratum of fact ; we may 
learn some day that the worship of the 
trilithonic symbol did indeed make its 
way from Africa, or, anyhow, firom the 
east to our shores.' 

«rea$ St^n^ Srssbols. 

If we disregard for the present the peonliar 
form of the senams, and simply consider them 



as idols, we see in them but another instance 
of that widcBpread reverence for great stone 
symbols which seems at one date U> have been 
universal in the East. This cult> whatever it 
symbolised, spread widely it would seem with 
the Semitic race as thej wandered from 
GhaldsBa, colonising Syria, and thence 
gradually embraced in their influence the 
shores of the Mediterranean. From the 
anointed Bethel of Jacob we pass to Betylse 
ifiairvKoi, Bethels, houses of God) of the 
Phoenicians and Greeks. In the true East we 
get the black stone of Mecca, Manah ; the 
pre-Mohammedan Arabian monolith, £1-Lat, 
the idol of the Beni-Thekyf ; while the coni- 
cal stones of Byblos and Tanith present ns 
with parallel Syrian and Carthaginian ex* 
amples ; the 'arc^oi lithoi ' of the Greeks ; and, 
lastly, a peculiar development of ' mono- 
lith ism,' which is seen in the monolithic 
shrines of the Nile and Syria. 

It is worthy of note also that the dual form 
seen in the two jamba of the senams has a 
number of parallels in other ancient rituals. 
There are the dnal obelisks which stand be- 
fore the Egyptian temples, like the bronze 
Jachin and JBoaz which stood before the 
temple of Solomon. In the same way gold 
and emerald columns are said to have been 
placed before the temple of Melkarte at T^re, 
and the coins of Cyprus show the cone idol of 
Venus appearing between two apright 
columns that stood before the temple at 
Paphos. And even the 'images' of the 
house of Baal (2 Kings z. 26) were of this 
character, and the Hebrew word in the £e- 
vised y ersipn is translated ' pillars.' 

By far the most remarkable piece of 
evidence as bearing on the senam sym- 
bol Mr. Cowper finds on a series of 
Babylonian cone seals. ITpon these is 
shown a priestly figure adormg before a 
palisaded structure which connects or 
encloses two symbols, one of which is an 
exact coxmterpart of a senam with a beam 
inserted in the lateral holes. ' If there 
is anything in this remarkable analogy/ 
he says, ' we must look for an explanation 
of the Ttyrhuna sites in that polytheistic 
cult which we know best in the Chaldean 
plains, but which we can trace with the 
Phoenician migmtions to. the shores of 
Syria, and tlmce to their mercantile 
settlements on the Mediterranean.' 

A Solntlen of the Hystery. 

If this evidence is considered snfficient to 
indicate that the senam temples were dedi- 
cated to the . worship of the active and 
passive principles of nature, as symboHsed in 
the Semitic cult by Baal or Mdech, the sun 
and fire gods, and Ashtoreth the moon, many 
of ^e most puzzling features of the sites 
admit of at least a reasonable explanation. 
We know from the numerous passages of thie 
Bible, that the ritual accompanying these 
deities was of the most terrible and revolting 
character, and often of the most impure de- 
scription. Among those of Molech, the fire 
god, or ' abomination' of Ammon (and the 
Moabitish Chemosh), were human saorifloes, 
mutilations, ordeals, burning of children as 
offerings, and purification by fire. 'They 
have built also the high places of Baal to burn 
their sons with fire lor burnt offerings unto 
Baal ' (Jer. xix. 6). The word • Aaherah,' 
taranslated generally in the A.Y. of the Bible 
by the word 'grove,' was either a female 
deity closely akin to Ashtoreth, or more 
probably a symbolic effigy of the latter. 
Though it does not appear to be ever 
descnbed, it is evident that it was an idol, 
generally of wood, for it could be cut down 
and burned. The Asherah is always named 



as standing by the altar. ' Then the men of 
the city said unto Joash : Bring out thy son 
that he may die ; because he hath cast down 
the altar of Baal, and because he hath cut 
down the grove that was by it ' (Judges vi. 
80). It was an object of adoration, for the 
children of Israel 'served Baal and the 
groves,* 

Mr. Cowper, some time ago, suggostod 
before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association that the senams were 
symbolic structures, if not identical with, 
at any rate nearly akin to, the mysterious 
Asherim of the Baal worshippers, and 
now, after further investigation and 
another visit to Tripoli, he finds no 
reason to withdraw his suggestion : 

Tbe Faltli of Molech. 

If yet a little more theorising may be ex- 
cused, it may be pointed out that the angle- 
cut boles on the altar side of the senams are 
well adapted for erecting a wooden structure, 
such as appears to be indicated on the 
Babylonian seals, and joining it to an 
enclosure in which might be enacted some of 
the terrible rites of the faith of Molech. If 
the passage between the senam jambs was 
that by which the victims were passed by the 
priests, and the lateral holes contained bars 
which could then be shot, signifying that the 
world was left behind, we may imagine a 
terrible explanation of the mystery. The 
passage through the jambs wonld thus signify 
regeneration or new birth, which was to be 
foUowed by either sacrifice or by the purify- 
ing rite of passage through the fire; for 
although the passages are, as has been pointed 
out, so narrow that they could not be used as 
ordinary gates, they were wide enough for 
this purpose, for the sacrificial victims were 
always youthfuL In connection with this, 
the world-wide custom of squeezing between 
clefts in rocks, between the columns of 
mosques, or through holed stones for the cure 
of tulments, should be noticed. All these 
were originally symbolical of regeneration, 
and Baen was probably a part of the 
' Asherah ' ritoal, and, if there be anything 
in the above suggestions, of the senams as 
well. In the case 6t a purificatory rite by 
fire, there wonld probably be room between 
the senam and the altar for two fires side by 
side. 

With regard to the date of the monu- 
ments it seems evident that they were 
originated by a race living there prior to 
the Boman annexation of the Eegio 
TripoUtana, and Mr. Cowper thinks they 
were still in use at that date. He also 
expresses an opinion that if every temple 
was in use at the same time the popula- 
tion throughout Tarhuna and M'salata 
must have been as dense as that of 
London! Another curious fact is that 
no tomb or tumulus has been discovered, 
and lastly, the question rises. Whore 
and what were the abodes of the senam- 
builders ? No trace of their habitations 
has been foimd. Until the Turkish 
Government allows excavations to be 
made in the green sward of Tarhuna 
these mysteries must, of course, remain 
unsolved. 

In the space at my disposal it is onlv 
possible to deal with one subject \ivon 
which Mr. Cowper treats. But *^ liis 
volume there are several others almost 
equally interesting to the geoj^P^ier and 
antiquary. In visiting th* senams the 
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author lias done liis work thoroughly, 
taking careful meagurements bj pacing 
and numerous sketches and photographs. 
Of every site visited he has given us a 
detailed description, the whole occupying 
something like seventy pages, while in 
his appendix he prints a list of works of 
especial interest on this part of Tripoli, 
which will be of great use to any one desir- 
ing to follow up this peculiarly interesting 
study. The orthography of his Arabic 
names is faulty in places, but as a rule he 
has carefully followed the code of tho 
Boy{J Geographical Society. Tho author 
is never pedantic, and, having wisely 
written from a popular point of view, 
thosewhoarenotarchcBologists needhave 
no hesitation in taking up his eminently 
clever work. 

WiLLULK Lb QuBirx. 



VHB SPOBTSMAK'S PABADISB* 

The most noticeable thing about Mr. 
E. A. Bryden's book on Nature and Sport 
in South Africa is the author's enthu- 
siasm for the Cape ; and as his earlier 
works on the same subject displayed the 
same characteristic, we are glad to admit 
that Mr. Bryden's enthusiasm is genuine 
and goes deep. 

The book appeals particularly to sports- 
men. South African game is not, as a 
rule, in the habit of * turning and rend- 
ing,' so that the periods of excitement 
over a desperate or thrilling situation 
are few; and those who are lacking in 
our chief national characteristic, the 
desire to 'go out and kill something,' 
are indined to dwell overmuch on the 
feelings of the unfortunate bird or beast 
that has to be killed to make an English- 
man's holiday. Mr. Bryden himself is 
something more than a sportsman; he 
is a naturalist, and we credit him with 
the fact that he would sooner study 
a trait or discover a specimen than 
shoot the object of his researches. More- 
over, the flora of his adopted country 
occupies his attention equally with the 
fauna, and his accuracy and taste, com- 
bined with a pleasantly discursive style, 
account for many a pleasant and enter- 
taining description. Take the following 
by way of a sample : 

A Lament. 

For a btmdred men that croM th« Orange 
Biver and harnrbreathlesely to the goldfieldf, 
the diamond-fieldt, or the far-off hunting 
veldt, not one tnma aside and wandera quietly 
through the much more piotnretque, and at 
. least as interesting, country of Cape Colony. 
Eren the globe-trotter and the average 
pleasure-seeker looks askance at the poor old 
colony,! and tears by train and post-cart over 
the hackneyed route that he has set himself 
. ' to accomplish. Most of these people form 
Xtheir impressions of the old Colony from the 
^^ched and wearisome Karroo plains over 
wnHh the railway carries them. They have 
no nmrledge of the glorious mountains, 
kloofs, tM bush-veldt which they have left 



• Nature *ii» Sport in Sonth Afrio«. B/ H. A. 
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behind. For the man of peace and the true 
lover of nature perhaps all this is just as 
well. It is pleasant to find in unexpected 
comers little backwaters which the roaring 
tide of extermination has left in peace, places 
of nature where the remnants of a mighty 
fauna may yet be seen. 

For the omithologiet, the quiet gunner in 
search of game birds, or wildfowl, or small 
buck, the lover of flowers and scenery, or the 
man seeking the purest air and the healthiest 
climate in the world,' there is no better country 
than the Cape Colony. When the rains fall, 
the open valleys and the deeper kloofs become, 
as by magic, carpeted with wild flowers. 
Pelargoniums grow in thick masses middle- 
high beneath the rock walls. Irises, gladioli, 
ixias, amaryllids, and other bulbous flowers 
star the earth; heaths, orchids, strelitzias, 
cotyledons, heliophilas, hibisoas, plumbago i 
all these and a hundred others lend beauty 
to the valleys or the hill-slopes. Flowering 
shrubs abound. The wealth of flower life at 
the Cape is, indeed, indescribable, except in 
the ample catalogue of. the professed botanist. 
The late Miss Marianne North has painted 
manv noble specimens of Cape flowers, yet 
she has left, perforce, a hundred equally as 
beautiful undepicted. The Cape as a place 
of resort for those seeking to escape the 
rigours of English winter has only lately been 
discovered. It deserves to be far more widely 
known than it is at present. Here, indeed, 
in a thousand loTelyyet neglected spots lie 
the playgrounds and pleasaunces of future 
generations. 

Here is another brief paragraph of 
hearty appreciation of the veldt and life 
thereon : 

There are few greater pleasures in this 
world than to wMce up in a comfortable 
wagon as dawn begins to steal upon the veldt, 
and flnd yourself free and untrammelled in 
the heart of the remote wilderness, with pure 
Nature spreading around you. How infinitely 
more preferable is it to listen to the sharp 
call of the francolin, the crowing of the 
bustard, the soft cry of sand-gprouse as they 
oome to water, than to hear the dreary rattle 
of early wheels upon the street, the yelp of 
the milkman, or the distressing clangour of 
ill-conditioned bells. 

Mr. Bryden divides his work tip into 
sections which deal fully and in detail 
with snch subjects as 'The Pelican of 
the Wilderness,' ' Sand Grouse,' ' Notable 
South African Birds,* 'Guinea-Fowl 
Shooting,* ' A Stream in Cape Colony,' 
' Plovers and their Peculiarities,* 
' Fox-HuntinginBechuanaJand,' ' Giraffes 
and how to Capture Them,' ' Zebras and 
their Characteristics,' 'The White 
Bhinoceros,' ' Springboks on a Salt-Pan,' 

• A Blue Wildebeest Hunt,' ' The Vanish- 
ing Eland,' 'The Prince of Antelopes,' 

• The White-Tailed Gnu,' ' The Bontebok,' 
and ' The Decadence of Great Qsme* 

A propo* of the last section, we notice 
a runnmg commentary of lament over 
'old times' throughout Mr. Bladen's 
pages. He himself is aware of it, and 
offers an apologetic explanation for it in 
his prdEace. He writes : 

It will be said, possibly, that much of the 
latter portion of this book in a mere Jeremiad 
— ^a lament upon tbe gradual disappearance 
of the great game of a country originally far 
more richly endowed with animal life than 
other part of the world. But my pages merely 
reflect the sentimenti of any true lover of 



nature who has actual knowledge of South 
Africa, and has followed the history of the 
eztermmation of its wild life during the pre- 
sent century. The days when enthusiastio 
explorers traversed for the flrst time those 
vast 

' Unfooted plains, where feed the herds of Pan,' 

are long since gone by, and the naturalist and 
sportsman of the present time can but look 
back with an inflnite regret to the lamentable 
and incredible waste which has swept from 
existence so much of the apparently inez- 
hanstible fauna of but two generations since. 
The spectacle of South Africa a mere void 
and lifeless stretch of country, bereft of those 
magnificent throngs of wild creatures, which 
men still in middle age can easily remember, 
is too hateful to contemplate ; yet such a spec- 
tacle is now within measurable distance of 
accomplishment. 

If we ventured to pick at all among 
Mr. Bryden's entertaining pages, we 
should express a preference for tbose 
dealing with the hartebeest, concerning 
which the author tells us : 

In their slow paces these smgular antelopes 
are heayy and lumpish. I have met settleis 
in Britiih Bechuanaland who compared them 
to mules, and even donkoTs. When disturbed 
they canter off with this heavy, sluggish-look- 
ing action, with which, however, they manage 
to cover the ground at a strong pace. Whem 
really pushed they stretch tnemselTeB out, 
and, with a free, machine-like, untiring 
action, compass mile after mile without tbe 
least symptom of weariness. Their speed 
and staying power is extraordinary. I well 
remember running a strong troop on the 
Maritsani, in company with two or three other 
shooting friends. We were well mounted, 
and gidloped the hartebeests for seven milei 
on end, at tbe highest speed our nags could 
accomplish. The hartebeests completely beat 
us, and one of our horses never got orer the 
tremendous exertions of that chase. If it 
were not, indeed, for two or three rather 
foolish traits in the hartebeest character, it is 
difficult to say how hunters could secure their 
downfidl, except by the most laborious aad 
difficult of stalking— by no means an eaiy 
matter in an often completely waterless Tsldt 

In the first place, hartebeests are exses- 
sively curious. If not pressed too hard, the 
troop will often wheel roimd in the middle of 
a run and indulge in a good stare at their 
pursuers. Again, if the leader or leaders of 
the troop, usuaUy an old bull or two, can be 
wounded and turned out, the rest seem to 
lose their heads, and, instead of runninfc 
straight away, suffer themselves to be easily 
out off and slain. As a rule, too, they heed 
straight up wind in an undevia^ng line, and, 
with a little manoeuvring, can be pretty 
easily cut off. I have thus ridden right into 
a troop, cutting it completely in half. The 
fore part of the troop got away, the remainder 
stood bewildered for a minute or two, so tbst 
I got a fair shot at a good buU at 160 yards. 
These animals are, • however, exlaremely 
tenacious of life, and will run long diatsnces 
even when mortally wounded. In spite of 
these weak points in its character, it may 
with truth be said that the hartebeest is one 
of the most difficult of all South Africsn gams 
to bring to bag. 

Beminiscences rather than acbiere- 
ments fill Mr. Bryden's pages, and we 
must perforce recognise and acknowledge 
the vast experience, as well as the power 
of taking quick and accurate obserration, 
that has qualified him to handle hu 
subject in so entertaining andinstmctiTe 
a manner. 
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NEW NOTELS & NEW EDITIONS • 

BT WALTIB TBITH. 

Mb. Vincent Blackbb degenerated from 
a Militia subaltern to a Mediterranean 
pirate. He conceived the brilliant and 
ingenious idea of entering the gaming- 
rooms at Monte Carlo with an armed 
band, seizing all the monejonthe tables, 
shipping it on board a steam yacht lying 
beyond the pigeon-shooting enclosure, 
and sailing merrily away for England. 
How he carried oat his scheme i» told by 
Mr. Walter Frith in The Back of MarUe 
Carlo, The hero is assisted by one 
Brentin, an American of the most pro- 
nounced t3rpe, and a few other friends, 
who all have their little whims and 
peculiarities, and whose characters are 
very well drawn. Although there is 
about the book a pleasant air of irre- 
sponsible humour, it has a fault in the 
construction of the plot which proves 
well nigh fatal to its interest. With 
such a story a shrewd writer would have 
held back the secret of the success of the 
raid, thus carrying the reader ezcitediy 
to the finish ; but here the author, in his 
exuberance of spirits, makes the mistake 
of confiding to the reader the result of 
the expedition almost at the beginning of 
the book, and therefore a very great deal 
of its interest is lost. Again, knowing 
Monte Carlo as the author apparently 
does, it IS strange to find him repeatedly 
putting into the mouths of the croupiers 
* Faites vos jeux, Mesiieure.' At the 
tables the word 'ITaieura' is always placed 
first. The description of the raid is 
exciting enough, but by far the best por- 
tion of the book is that devoted to the 
eccentricities of the various members of 
the gang. Of course, in view of the 
existing treaty, which secures the 
neutrality of the Principality, such a 
raid is utterly impossible, for if any 
English yacht were to attempt such a 
thing, and get dear away, French war- 
ships would very quickly appear in the 
Downs. The Sack of Monte Carlo is by 
no means a clever book, but it is 
amusing. 



BT JOHN MITNBO. 

In A Trip to Venue Mr. John Munro 
has essayed a romance ostensibly of the 
Jules Verne order, but really on the 

• TTieSaok of Monte Carlo. |By Walter Frith. (J. W. 
Airuwaiiiith. Ss. 6d.) 

▲ Trip to Venus. 6j John Monro. (Jarrold and 
Bona. 8a. 6d.) 

A Handful of SIlTer. By L. T. Meade. (OUphaat, 
Anderson, and Fender. Sa. 6d.) 

A Qentleman of England. A Bomanoe of the Time 
of Sir Philip Sidney. By Elisa F. PoUard. (W. H. 
Addison. 58.) 

Odd Stories.' By Francos Forhes-Bobertsen. (Arohi- 
hald Constable and Co. 6s.) 

A Deserter from Philistia. By £. Phipps Train. 
(5ames Bowden. 3s. 6d.) 

Geor^ StirUnjir's Heritage. By Maledm Stark. 
(SkolBngton and Son. 6s.) 

AttheTailof theHonnds. 6y Mrs. Edward Eennaxd. 

* Orer the Open. By W. PhiUpottt WiUiams, 6^ 
CP.vrWhitowidCoJ '^ ^^ 



'Arabian Nights* pattern. Mr. Munro 
has not only ventured to tread in Jules 
Verne's footsteps as regards tiie explora- 
tion of space, but has carried us to 
immensely greater distances than were 
judged feasible when the famous work 
'From the Earth to the Moon' was 
written. In substituting a flying-machine 
for a projectile, without an attempt to 
make tke modus operandi intelligible, Mr. 
Munro removes his tale from the pseudo- 
scientific to the purely romantic category, 
for he might just as well have predicated 
a flying carnet. The reader is never 
under any illusion as to the possibility 
of the incidents. At the same time the 
desire to convey a certain amount of 
astronomical knowledge has induced Mr. 
Mudro to lengthen out his story with 
long oonversations, which the reader who 
is merely ^ger for a story is apt to find 
tedious. We will hope, however, that a 
few who may take up the book to beguile 
an idle hour will be led to read the astro- 
nomical details and acquire a taste for 
the most fascinating of the sciences. As 
to the story, we cannot but feel interested 
in the charming younff girl with the 
strange name, whom the hero marries 
on Venus, only to be snatdied from her 
embrace by his unromantio companions 
in travel 



, L. T. MBADB. 

we were so inclined, 



BT MBS. 

We might, if 
question the right of Mrs. Meade to 
enforce the sin of a woman and the 
weakness of her daughter by the means 
she has adopted in A Handful of Silver, 
To do so is within the rights of reasonable 
and fair criticism, but it would be an 
ungrateful return for a wholesome and 
entertaining story that without the device 
complained of could not have stood. 
The story concerns an Englishwoman 
who, after running a boarding establish- 
ment in Brussels without much profit, 
receives at the same time a small legacy 
and the care of an orphaned cousin. 
The legacy belongs of right to the girl ; 
but urged on by her own difficulties and 
the ne^s of her beautiful but shallow and 
unprincipled daughter, Mrs. Church 
annexes the few thousands and opens a 
campaign with the principal in London 
society. Just when the daughter is suc- 
ceeding in fulfilling the fond desire of 
her heart, a wealthy marriage, Mrs. 
Church is taken ill and dies, leaving her 
secret and the act of reparation to her 
daughter's care. Dorothy, the cousin in 
question, profits by neither. She has 
rather quixotically refused her lover, and 
she suffers pleasantlv and quietly when 
he is annexed as well as her inheritance 
by Audrey Church. How the wrong 
is finallv made right we must leave 
the boot to show. The story is 
well written^ and wholesome in tone 
and moral. Dorothy is an exoellent 
character — as a character. As a rational 
human being she strikes us at the outset 



as being a trifle idiotic; but this and 
much more can, as we have remarked, be 
cheerfully forgiven for the entertainment 
her unnecessary renunciation affords us. 



BT BLIZA T. POLLABD. 

There is an inevitable risk in the 
adoption of a title that recalls memories 
of good things in the past We do not 
know that the author of A Qentleman of 
England anticipated a comparison be- 
tween her work and that of a better 
known novelist; but even if she did not 
do so, the name she has chosen provokes 
the suggestion of a paralleL We do 
not give way to a suggestion that would 
be imf air to a book that is full of merits 
of its own, but prefer to judge it on its 
own grounds. A tale that circles round 
the name of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
typical preux chevalier of his time and 
race, the model of noble knighthood for 
all time, cannot fail to be a story worth 
the telling. The author has made herscdf 
sufficiently acquainted with the life of 
his day to reproduce an effective pic- 
ture of it. The Jesuit plots, in which 
fair women act the part of decoy to 
youthful squires, the stirring historic 
episodes of the time, are introduced skil- 
fully. For the rest, the story of the 
loves of * Astrophel and Stella,* of Philip 
Sidney for Penelope Devereux, Lady 
Bich, is a story too full of passion and 
regret ever to fail to stir our sympathies. 
The author has very successfiUly revived 
our memory of an age wanting neither 
in courtly grace nor in memorable acts ; 
and for yoimg people especiallv her book 
will prove a pleasant and profitable sup- 
plement to the less picturesque outline 
supplied of the history of tne time by 
their school books. 



BT BBABCBS VOBBBS-BOBBBTSOIT. 

A bundle of short tales collected from 
the weeklies is not the most promising 
form of novel The tales must be more 
than usually original, if tale No. L 
tempts us on to peruse the dozen or more 
further tales that make up the rest of 
the volume. Odd Stories is more than 
usually original. Out of the nineteen 
tales found in it we have been led to dip 
into at least some eight or nine, and we 
have found them clever, sprightly, and 
wholesome, with a touch of fun and a 
spice of romance to make them agreeable 
reading. Here is a description of the 
modem man, which will give a specimen 
of the author's clever style of writing. 
* The modem man,' as described by Jmj 
Alex of the Anti-G-rundy Club, 'has mi- 
tirely put aside his own attributes, 
and taken to himself those feminine 
qualities which have been discarded 
by the most womanly of women as 
useless to either of the sexes. He 
chaperons himself with no virtue 
to protect. He is a dandy with no 
exGuee for his dress, siuce the notion of 
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women is highly displeasing to him. He 
is garrulous without gracious speech, 
affected without good manners, and, like 
our maiden aunts of the eighteenth 
century, liyes in dread that a bold 
inamorata will conrey him off willy- 
nilly to the altar.' The authqr has a 
special gift in describing the child- 
inaiden. AdMe, who is to be married to 
the terrible Monsieur Paul, and Princess, 
who enacts her liTing fairy-tale, are 
charming. So is little Eric of Tolquhon, 
who dr^jns of the red relvet suit and 
black leather shoes, a suit the cobur of 
the flames he lored, crimson like the 
heart of the fire. This is, indeed, a 
delightful f air^ tale. All the stories are 
not so romantic. The author has a strong 
sense of fun, and her young lady who, for 
a bet, telegraphs proposals of marriage 
to seren of her swains, and is somewhat 
embarrassed by at least one reply, is as 
lirely a picture as we could wish to 
conjure up. The fun in the book is, 
however, balanced by a sound judgment 
and graceful diction. The author ought 
to try her hand upon a long novel ; she 
seems quite equal to the task. 



BY E. PHIPPS TBAIB-. 

The hypnotic effect of music upon a 
sensuous and ardent temperament is a 
phenomenon that has frequently attracted 
the interest of novelists, notably of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy ; and in a recent tale from 
an unpractised pen, which took a singular 
hold of the popular imagination, the 
extent to which the music-spell could 
effectively be carried was worked put at 
considerable length. The great turning- 
point in the career of the heroine of A 
Deserter from Philistia is furnished by 
the overpowering effect of her first ex- 
perience of orchestral music. The 
voluptuous strains of a popular opera 
lift her out of herself, free her 
from the trammels of self •consciouan^s, 
and inspire her to dance to a self- 
taught measure that instantaneously 
captivates the heart of a stage manager, 
and turns the prim little minister's 
wife into the leading star of a New 
York first night. The story, which is 
written with considerable intensity and 
4lan, is a study in vivid contrasts. A 
child of mixed blood, brought. up in a 
rigorous puritanical household, from the 
first feels herself an alien to her sur- 
roundings, and by & mixture of daring 
and guile provides an outlet for her 
artistic sensibilities. The village shoe- 
maker can play the fiddle like one in- 
spired, and she spends golden hours in 
ma attic, dancing at the bidding of 
mature to the rhythm and spirit of the 
music. Later on, however, the effects of 
early training begin to tell upon her 
career, and to exerdae a controlling 
influence over her life. At tiiis point 
the chief interest of the book oentret. 
The tale is told in the form of a diary 
supposed to be written by the ex^actress 



for the solace of her bereaved affections. 
The fervid and highly-coloured style in 
which the story is set down, and the air of 
ingenuousness with which the narrator 
casts herself upon the mercy of the 
reader, tend somewhat to distract atten- 
tion from the palpable improbability of 
such a fortuitous chain of events as she 
records. But the book, despite this 
drawback, is of sufficient interest, and its 
moral tone is pure and healthy. 

BT MALCOLH STABS. 

The woman who contemplates marriage 
with a literary man of genius would do 
well to obtain a preliminary view of the 
trials that beset her projected path as 
they are graphically set forth in Cfeorge 
Stirling 8 Heriiage. Mrs. €^rge Stirling 
IS a heroine whoseloffy character seems to 
be the product of studies of Eanny Sings- 
ley, Jane Garlyle, and other real women 
whose vicarious ambition strengthened 
them to suppress personal demands, in 
order that the talent of the husband 
might have free course and be glorified. 
Mr. Malcolm Stark has made an exceed- 
ingly interesting study of thia type of 
exalted womanhood, and has escarped the 
pit&ll of making his heroine entirely 
superior to ordinary feminine pas- 
sions and weaknesses. We say de- 
signedly his h^M»Bei - albeit Mrs. 
Stirling's more commonplace niece 
is nominally the centre of the 
reader's interest. George Stirling him- 
self, with his absorption in his work, his 
bursts of penitence over his neglect of 
his wife, and his autocratic temper in 
regard to his niece and her love affair, is 
also very well drawn. Though the 
author is sometimes betrayed into the 
error of over-doing the rapturous and 
rhapsodic element, his book is on the 
whole well worthy of praise for its ele- 
vated feeling, its superior types of cha- 
racter, and its fine faith in the better 
possibilities of human nature. 

BT MBS. XDWABD KKNVAXD. 

In a lively and well-managed sporting 
story, entitled At the Tail of the Hounds, 
the attractions of the chase are sup- 
plemented by others having a wider 
circle of appeal. A ronumce of the 
affections that begins under the most 
inauspicious circumstances pursues its 
chequered but never uninteresting 
course throughout the volume. A 
bachelor sportsman, who is also a pro- 
nounced miaogyniat^ ia much perturbed 
on learning that the bouae adjoining hia 
own haa been taken by a lady. To the 
crime of being a woman, thia inconsider- 
ate person adds the farther ain of keep- 
ing nunters, for whose good housing her 
own atalla, which were formerly at the dia- 
poaal of her neighbour^ will in future be 
required. The outraged neighbour, 
driven by brooding over hfa grievancea 
into a morbid atate of irritabiSty, ao far 
forgets tb^ cftnona of good breeding aa to 



leap his horse at a fence directly in front 
of the lady's, with the result that she 
and her hunter receive a severe falL 
Whereupon she lets him know what she 
thinks of his conduct, and thus initiates 
the process of bringing him to his senses. 
On the further developments of this well- 
worked-out situation there is no need to 
trench. We are, however, prepared to 
recommend Mrs. Edward Bleimard's story 
as a healthy, entertaining, and pleasant 
companion for an idle hour. 

BT W. PHILLPOnW WIIiIiIAXa, 

Among the many so-called sporting 
novels that are annually issued there are 
comparatively few that stick closelv and 
conacientioualy to the chase. Mr. i^hill- 
potts 'VraHams'a atory, called Over ike 
Open, ia tp be ranked among the excep 
tiona. There is scarcely a chapter m 
which the reader is out of sight of 
kennels and stables. Hounds and 
hunters are continually under discos- 
sion, and record runs axe described with 
ample detaiL The hero is a sportsman 
and the heroine also is thoroughly at 
home in the saddle. The story of their 
attachment to one another, which is a 
singularly fortunate one, forms the 
thread of a somewhat slight and un- 
eventful nanrative. The amusing ele- 
ment ia aupplied by Donovan, an Irish 
groom and famous raconteur, who 
delights not only the stable room and 
servants' hall by a perennial fount of 
funny stories, but also occasionally 
regales his master and his master's 
friends with flashes of wit and ready 
humour. It will thus be seen that the 
author caters for a definite class of 
readers, nor is there anything of Hterary 
art or skill in his workmanahip to attract 
thoae leas privileged mortals who are, by 
constitution or circumstances^ irrespon- 
sive to the charms of sport. 



B. I. BAENATO.* 



That there is much that is new to tell of 
the career of the late Mr. * Bamej* 
Bamato must seem doubtful to the persist* 
ent newspaper reader, but then everybody 
is not a persistent r^er of newspapers, 
and there is an advantage in getting 
facts in a collected form. This Mr. 
Harry Baymond has done in a way 
that merits our gratitude. The 
myths may not have been all dis- 
pelled, but some of them have been 
—notably the myth that placed Mr. 
Bamato's origin m the gutter. So far 
from that being so, his father, Isaac 
Isaacs, was always in a prosperous way 
of business in a turning out of Aldgate, 
and the circumstances of the family were 
very comfortable, far removed from the 
deep poverty in which many of their co- 
religionists m ihe neighbou rhood exist. 

• B. I. Bamato. A Memoir. By Harrj Eajmopd. 
With Portrait* and XUuatinitio&a, (Iabitt«r ud Co.. 
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Indeed, young Bamato wbls able to boast 
efi^ distant connection through hismc^ther 
with the late Sir George Jessel', Master of 
the Bolls, He left school at fourteon, not 
£ro;ii necessity, but with a desire to 
devote himself to business, which siuted 
him better than book-lore. 
. Another mytK is the story that the 
BamatoB' founded their fortune on 
*I.D.B-' This calumny was bred of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharit-; 
ableness, due to the phenomenal finds 
in the Barnato claims, which resulted 
from the accident of their b^ng in a 
very rich part of the crater. At the 
time 'Barney' did not admit. that the 
innuendoes hurt him, but he did after- 
wards. It' was his cue to show a 
BniiHng front to the world. 

To people at home it may seem strange 
to regard Mr. Bamato in the character 
of a legislator^ but how seriously he took 
himself in that capacity appears from his 
speeches in the Cape Parliament quoted 
in this memoir. Whatever faults he may 
have had he has always been credited with 
ain open-handed generosity ' which, on 
Scriptuhil &,uthority, should cover a mul- 
titude of sins. The following anecdbte 
illustrates both .his- charity and his 
bii^^ss aptitude : < . 

Just before he went atray he had tk very 
long: oouyersa^ion with Louis Cohen^ and 
roughly totted up his flaancial positioxL 
Cohen said : _' What do jovl. want to go on 
slavinji^ foe? If you make fire millions more, 
what good will it do you ?' 

''Bfo good, but/ pointing to a photograph 
6i kia* two Kttlfe hoys, 'when I am dead I 
would lik^ thoM two boys, as ^frown-up men, 
to potet to my portrait and say^ ** Well, 
be was a olevar little obap that father of 



. One .evening aboat this time he went to the 
Court Theatre« also with Louis CoheBi Ko 
veats had been booked j Bamak), as usual, 
had no money, and Louis Cohen had only a 
sovereign. Barnato borrowed this, aajing 
that he would engineer the other shUiia^ for 
their stalls somehow. Under the portico of 
the theatre was a man, not quite blinds bat 
with defective sight, who solicited charity. 
Bamato turned to Cohen, saving : * Do yon 
mind, Lon, if we go into the circle. Instead of 
stalls?' . _ - - 

: ' Oh, no ; jnst as yon please.' 

He. then went to &• ofBjbe idd asked teat two 
circle seats, 

' Very sorry, sir, but all are gone. I pan 
give you two side-stalls if they, mil do.' 

. A huge smile broke over Bamato's face. 
Or have not come prepared to pay for stalls/ 
Be said. 

• 'Very well, ei^. Ton can have the stalls for 
dirole price.' 

He took his vouchers for the seats, went out 
to the man, gave him the whole five shillings 
change, and turning to Cohen said: 'Now, 
that is what I call finance.' 

There has always seemed to us to be a 
mystery about the death of 'Barney.' 
According to Mr. Eaymond the jump 
from the steamer was due to 'sudden 
disturbance of mentad balance.' There 
was nothing to account for it but orer- 
work. Yet why should a man with Mr* 
Bamato's wealth be so foolish as to 
overwork himself? That is the great 
ptwzle we have been unable to solve. 



It may seem a small matter, but 
we have not been able to find in this 
memoir the date of birth of its subject. 
It seems to us that such a fact ought to 
be given. We should be inclined to call 
Mr. lUymond's book 'materiiys for a 
biography' rather than a finished 
memoit. It bears signs of haste in the 
composition, and has the stamp of 
journalism on its chapters. But this 
will not be a defect in the estimation of 
all readers. 



0LA8SI0AL QUOTATIONS.* 

Fbw people guess how largely we are in- 
debted to the'Crreeks and £:)man8 for the 
phraseBtbati shp off our tongues in don- 
vesBatitm or our pens wlisfn we write.' 
But the Gredcs and BoouLns may not 
hate invented them. Far back in the pre-' 
historic ages, when men lived in eaves 
and wieldra battle^azeB of stones warring 
against the beasts of the forestyand.slolirlj 
making their way towards • oifilisation, 
many of the. ideas embodied in current 
qootations must have been formed and given 
utterance to in speeclv to be handed down 
orally until the art of writing was invented 
and some one gate them a permanent 
setting. We may take it that Cicero was 
not the first to exclaim ' Facile princeps/ 
nor Horace the first to pat forth the advice 
which may be translated: *ho6k to be 
treated by others as you have treated 
others,' a saying which Charles Kingsley 
utilised as the name of one of the characters 
in 'The Water-Babies'— Mrs. Bedonebyas- 
youdid. it was Tacitus who said — ^but 
surely not ior the first time in the history 
of mankind — 'Ko hatred is so bitter as 
that of near relations.' And some cynic of 
the palseoUthic age doabtless anticipated 
Terence when he said (as rendered by 
George Colman), * If a man pays you what 
he owes, you are much beholden to him,' 
and ' What a foolish task to kick against 
the pricks.' .Many an early shepberd must 
have remarked that 'The good shepherd 
should shear, but not fla^ his sheep,' 
b^ore Tiberias made it his own ; and 
Seneca ^ould hardly have claimed origin- 
alrtyfor the precept, 'He who spares the 
wicked injures the good.' 

Any of our readers who desire to tra^ 
snoh expressions as the above, and even 
such more obvious ones — as ' Devil take the 
hindmost,' 'A pretty pair' (of brothers), 
'Little things please little minds,' 'Take 
while you can; brief is the moment of 
profit ' (or, as Moses Moss is so fond of 
sayine in Truth, ' No one was ever ruined 
by taking profits '), ' The breeze of popular 
favour,' 'Second thoughts they say are 
generally best,' * I am mynearest neighbour ' 
(or any other version of the same selfish 
thougnt), may be heartily commended to a 
new IHcHonary of QuoiaUons fClasaical), 
the work of Mr. Thomas B. Harbottle, 
uniform with the ' Dictionary of Quotations 
(English),' by Colonel P. H. Dalbiao, M.P., 
which appeared some little time ago. To 
suppose that he has collected all the quot- 
able phrases and sentences from classical 
authors in his 542 pages would be absurd. 
But, if he has gathered a fair percentage, 
the reader should be satisfied, more 



* Dictionary of Quotations (Claaaieal). By Thomas 
BsnSsld Bartottle. With Aathora and Sabjaots 
IxulexM. (3wa]i Sosnensohsin ftii4Co.»Ltd, 78.9<U 



especially as Mr. Harhottle has taken con- 
siderable pains to make the '^uotatibhs he 
has selected easily abcessible. ia the first 
place each quotation is printed in alphabet^ 
ical order ; then there is an index of authors 
and three ii^dexes of subjects, Latin and 
Greek and English. . 

The larger portion of those who will use 
this book wiU doubtless^ be bent upon Un- 
earthing the supposed origin of soma 
phrase or saying, and to this class^ we 
would commend the warning we hare given 
above. When the origin of a common- 
place quotation is asked for there is always 
great danger in giving an author. Thus : 
' Terror puf* wings to his ifiight ' may be 
traced back to at least two Latin authors,' 
Vergil and' Aputeius. -We believe the 
phrase, 'Masterly inactivity* has been 
claimed fbr a modem statesman, but a 
Broman writer wrote *Aegris nil 7no\)i8$B 
ealus rehuC. Most people imagine the say- 
ing ' To kick against the pricks ' occurs for 
the first time m the New Testament, but 
Terence Wrote, 195 B.C., this sentence, 
' Nam quae imcitia est, adoorBum tHmulum 
iialee$' and jSSsDhylns, 525 .b.O;; makes use 
of the same simile twice over in two of his 
plays; ' It stems we mturii look to Ovid for 
the ungaUant remark, ' The ladies come to 
see and to be seen,' and to Dionysius Cato 
for another, 'When a woman, weeps, her 
tears are snares.' Perhaps no Latin quota- 
tion is more hackneyed than this one, 
' Quern ^ deus vuH perdere, priu$ dementai ' 
(' Whom God will ruin He first deprives of 
his senses^, but the origin of it is indi- 
cated by Mr. Harbottle by the unsatisfac- 
tory 'Anon.' It is tnio %^ fdr^ two oloseij. 
parallel passages from obscure Latin 
authors. That other often-q^iioted line, 
' Cadum runi animun trwiar^ qu% trana mare. 
I currumt ' has not been given admission into 
the collection so far as weoan find. If there' 
is one quotation more than another about 
the origin of which querists seem eager, it 
is the one about ' pouring oil on troubled 
waters'; it comes up periodically in 
our' Queries and Answers* column. We- 
have seen it referred to a passage in Pliny, 
but Mr. Harbottle gives it as a quotation 
from Bede's ' Ecclesiastical History.' 

A very interesting book could be written 
on- the j)araileli8ms among well-used 
phrases. David the Psalmist, for instance, 
was struck by the same thought as Bias, 
who wrote ' Most men are widked ' ; while 
' Dead men do not bite,' which occurs in 
another Greek author, recalls the fiction 
about dead men telling no tales. Sa^^pho's 
'Do not stir up the mud,' and Euripides's 
' Gaze not on things afar, netgleoting what's 
on hand,' have easy paraUels. It waa 
Menander who anticipated modem mis^^ 
ogynists by writing 'Where women are, 
there every ill is found,' and Hesiod who 
uttered the more pleasing sentiment, 
' There is no place like nome.' 

The English renderings of the classic 
quotations are in part taken from such 
well-known translators as Oonnington» 
George Colman, Gifford, Plumptre, Jowett, 
Way, and others, but a considerable pro- 
portion have been supplied by the editor, 
and we can cordially congratulate him 
upon them. He has been careful to be as 
literal as possible, but his translations are 
often quite as epigrammatic as the originals. 
For ourselves, we confess that a perusal of 
^ir. Harbottle's book has afforded us un- 
wonted pleasure, and that we shall give it a 
j^lace at our elbow for future use. 
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THB BABTH-BOlfD. 

BtrmxLT both auih and heaTan are God**; 

and 10 
' He will nofc ooant it nn if I thonld lora 

More than the unknown hearen abore 
His dear earth that I know. 

Keadow and eea and ekj, and storm and 

shine, 
• Glad Toioes that from cr6f t and ooppioe 
f call. 

The citr load with lif^, and all 
Of mortal and divine 

rhat make thb earth akin to joa and me, 
Partner in hopes we lire by or regret- 
Dear are thej all, and dearer jet 

Some hnman two or three. 

Bo that, as one in sleep mar leave his bed 
1 And, blindly drawn to haonts he loved 
) by day. 

Walk through an old, familiar way 
With sore, nnoonscioos tread. 

In the last sleep, if I should dream and do 
Even as thns some living sleeper might, 
I shall stray, ghost-like, in the night 

Home to the earth I knew. 

A. St. Johb Adoock. 



TABLE TALE. 



Thb Brontd Society will hold their 
fourth annnal meeting at Halifax on Satnr- 
day, Janaanr 15, the Earl of Orewe, 
president of the BroDtfi Sooietv, being in 
the ohair. Sir T. Wemyss Beid, aathor of 
* Charlotte Brontfi^ a Monagraph/ has con- 
sented to give an address, and a Lantern 
Exhibition of BrontS Yiews will be given. 

ICr. A. W. W. Dale is making steady 
progress with the biography of his father, 
the late Eev. E. W. D&le, of Birmingham, 
and hopes to have the work finished by the 
beginning of the Long Vacation. 

A brother of Mark Twain has just died 
m America. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hall Oaine are spending 
Christmas in Rome. 



now comes The ModdEngineer and Amateur 
Electrician, a twopenny monthly which is 
to be published in the mterests of amateurs 
who take up mechanical or electrical work as 
a hobby. There should be scope for a 
well-conducted journal on these liiuM. 

"The above is an accomplished fact; 
but it is believed that no less than five 
other publications are actaallv now in 
preparation. These comprise a shilling and 
a sixpenny illustrated monthly, a sixpenny 
weekly of a sporting nature, a threepennny 
weekly review, and another literary jour- 
nal Faith and hope are not yet dead, 
evidently, whatever may be the position of 
charity I 

Mr. H. G. Wells has found time from 
his Martian and other studies to enter the 
lists in the long-standing controversy re- 
garding the University of London— «n in- 
abtution which Professor Svlvanus Thomp- 
son persists in asserting has no existenoe 
in fact. Mr. Wells's reply to the cham- 
pion of the Gresham scheme (or whatever 
later scheme may have taken its place) is 
that a 'teaching ' University has not yet 
been started in London, 

Because the friends of a number of second- 
rate or quite inefficient teaching institutions 
in London appear resolute to utuise the wide- 
apread feeling in favoor of such a University 
for the financial benefit of these institutions, 
and to sacrifice the most important national 
interests in the job. These intrigues and able 
misstatements of the question at issue con- 
fuse the public mind and divide the forces of 
reform. The sham London University Be- 
f ermer is the reason why London waits. 

But we are not sure that Mr. Wells is right 
with regard to the ' widespread ' feeling in 
favour of a ' teaching University' for London. 
Surely teaching is the function of colleges 
and examination that of universities. And 
this division of labour is admirably carried 
out in London, so far as the University is 
concerned. 



Who shall dare to say that women are 
ungrateful? At least, the women gradu- 
ates of London University took a pleasing 
way of showing their gra&tude. to Mr. T. Le 
Marchant Douse for ms unfailing courtesy 
to them in the discharge of his duties of 
Clerk to the Senate, by presenting him 
with a testimonial. The presentation was 
made atMrs.Soharlieb's, 149, Hariey-street. 
Mr. Douse retired some time ago from the 
work at the University to which he has 
devoted the best part of a lifetime, and 
will now have more leisure to pursue those 
philological and other studies which he has 
so long indulged in as a hobby. 



It looks as though 1898 would see us 
flooded with entirely new publications. 
Already we have announced several and 



Commenting on the recent opening, ' in 
order to gratify the curioeity of the literary 
class,' of the graves and coffins of Voltaire 
and Rousseau — which only revealed the 
fact that Voltaire's skull was still sneering 
and therefore ' was recognised at once ' (!), 
and that Rousseau's was not shattered by a 
pistol-shot as the legend goes — TJie 
bpeetator remarks: 'To Englishmen the 
search appears to be somewhat offensive, 
but their mouths are shut, for they are 
always desecrating the mummies of 
Bgyptian kings and queens, who were 
probably no more Pagan than Voltaire.' 
Does this mean that it is not offensive, in 



the writer's opinion, to desecrate the torn 
of a Pagan P 

Mr. Chalmers's Bill to amend the law 
regarding sedition in India is approved 
by TJie Times and The Spetiator, but con- 
demned by The Daily Chronicle. The 
latter declares that by it, ' in plain English, 
eveiy Indian journalist will be plaoed under 
the *heel of the district magistrate.' This 
ignores the fact that no prosecution for 
sedition can be instituted without the 
sanction of the Local €rovemment. The 
fact that jurisdiction to try is given to 
magistrates instead of to session judges 
does not seem to us to oonstitnte a seriooi 
grievance, seeinj^ that there is ample pro* 
taction in the right of aj»peaL The Sill 
slightly extends the definition of seditioQ 
to cover attempts to stir up enmi^ between 
different classes in the community, which 
have led to riots like the cow-killing disturb* 
ancee of a year or two back. This seems 
to us a desirable addition to the law. It is 
to be noted that no dass distinction ii 
introduced such as was necessarily pre- 
sttit in the Vernacular Press Act. 



'Apples of Sin,' with another short 
sketch entitled ' The Garden of God,' is 
added to Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.'a 
diunty reprints of the contents of Mr. 
Conh!on Kemahan's 'Book of Strange 
Sins.' It appears with a striking cover, 
and a beantif uUy-drawn frontispiece, show- 
ing the ' moral murderer ' witn the body 
of nis victim in the cave. 



At a timely moment the Boxburgbe 
Press have issued a new edition of bix 
Frank Lockwood's lecture on *The Lam 
and Lawyers of Pickwick,' which, in a dainty 
dress and with an orimial drawing ci tlM 
redoubtable Serjeant Bnzfuz, first appeared 
in July, 1894. The lecture was given at the 
Morley Hall, Hackner, in December, 1898, 
' at tiie request of my friend. Lord Russell of 
Killowen, then Attorney-General,' and had 
previously been delivered in the lecturer's 
own constituency. The prefatory note is 
delightfully Lockwoodian. ' I feel,' he has 
written, ' that some apology is required for 
its reproduction in a more permanent form, 
which apology I most respectfully tender 
to all who may read this little book.' 

Some interesting details concerning 8ii 
Frank are told in The Weetmineter. It 
seems that when he was 'called' in 1878, 
he attached himself — a fact which has not 
been noticed elsewhere — ^to the Chancery 
side, and set up in business as an ' Equity 
cU*af tsman and conveyancer.' His labburs 
in this sphere, as may well be supposed, 
were anything but congenial to his cheeiy 
nature. As he said, years afterwards, of a 
brother Q.C., 'he found the Chanosrv 
brand trhe sec* Nor had he at first moch 
professional work. It was during this earlj 
period of his career that he first busied Urn* 
self with pen-and-ink sketching. The Tioh* 
borne trial was in full swing, and Lockwood 
found a ready market for drawings of the 
Claimant, the witnesses, Dr. Kenealy, Mr. 
Hawkins, Q.C., and many other Icmg-forgot- 
ten celebrities in that case. The sketches 
were sold at a shop in the Burlin^n-aroad^ 
and Sir Frank was fond of tellmg how he 
recently met a stranger who told nim that 
he was the fortunate possessor of the series. 
• This,' says the writer, 'was the first and 
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last time that Lookwood made money out 
of his artistic talent; and thoash, long 
after, his work found its way into the nages 
of the first oomic paper of the land, he 
used often laughingly to complain that 
the editor never remunerated him for his 
eerTioes.' 



A distinct curiosity, and one that is 
within the reach of all appreciative ad- 
mirers of the works of Charles Dickens, is 
a £eu»imile of the original manuscript of 
'A Ohristmas Carol/ which has just oeen 
pnbliBhed by Messrs. Oassell and Co. The 
facdmileis printed on a good stout paper, is 
neatly bound in a ^een paper wrapper, and 
is issued exolusivdy to purchasers of the 
December and January parts of Ca99eW$ 
Magawine, 

Why is The Athenssum 'so reluctant 
to recognise women authors, and 
so ready to join in the cheap sneer at 
them P In its issue for Christmas Day one 
might at least expect it to unbend from 
this attitude. But what do we find P In a 
notice of a ' Dictionary of English Authors * 
reference is made to the omission of certain 
male norelists and poets, and then this 
sentence occurs: 'The absence of some 
famous females we bear with more 
equanimity.' Why should an injustice to 
women be borne with greater equanimity F 
Is the age of chiralry quite passed P 

What are the rights and remedies of an 
author when his publisher goes into bank- 
ruptcy P May his publishing agreements 
and the stocc of his works be sold by the 
liquidator for what they will fetch, and the 
proceeds treated as assets of the bankrupt, 
Maying the author to apply as a common 
creditor for bis minute diyidend P This is 
the view of the law some publishers uphold, 
but it is not the yiew^that any lawyer holds 
— at least, where the author has retained 
bis copyright. In the case of the Tower 
Publishing Company, Ltd., the law was 
laid down yery clearly on this matter, to 
the effect that agreements to print and 
publish only are not assignable without the 
consent of the author. This has been 
followed in a recent case where a settle- 
ment was arrired at after litigation had 
begun. Mr. Frederick Wicks, author of 
•The Veiled Hand,' 'The Broadmoor 
Patient,' and ' The Iniant,' was the author 
concerned; and Mr. Mac^ueen was the 
publisher who was dealing with Mr. Wicks's 
books under a purchase from the liquidator 
of Remington and Co., Ltd. The arrange- 
ment ultimately arrived at seems satisfac- 
tory, but it was a pity the law had to be 
inyoked to procure a settlement. 

The Boxbarghe Press has in hand 
'Humours of History,* by Mr. Arthur 
Moreland. The subject-matter, which 
has been reprinted from The Morning 
Leader, forms a chronological series of 
comic pictares, illustrating historical 
incidents from the time of Julius Csosar to 
the present reign. 

Mr. Elliot Stock publishes this week 
three new Tolumes of verse entitled ' Foot- 
steps of Proserpine and other Verses and 
Interludes/ by Mr. Henry Norman Howard; 
*A Vision of Paradise,' by Mr. Robert 
Thompson ; and ' The Starless Crown and 
Other Verses,' by J. L. H. 



The new edition of Mr. G. W. Rnsden's 
'History of Australia,' will be published 
by Messrs. Melville, Mallen and 31ade 
during the first week in the New Tear. 

Mr. Oscar Browning, of King's College, 
Cambridge, is contributing to the ' Lives' 
of Peter the Great, which seem to be rather 
in request just now. It will be published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. about the same 
time as Sir Henry Irving's play at the 
Lyceum will appear. 

A new edition of Dr. Alexander Whyte's 
'Santa Teresa' is in the press. The 
publishers, Messrs. Oliphant^ Anderson 
and Ferrier have also ready Dr. Grosart's 
volume on 'Robert Fergusson,' for the 
' Famous Scots ' Series. 



Messrs. Maomillan and -Co. will have 
ready in January the first rolume of the 
'Scientific Papers of Thomas Hsnry 
Huxley.' These have been reprinted from 
the journals of scientific societies, and 
edited by Professor Michael Foster and 
Professor E. Ray Lankester. The papers 
will form four volumes in all. The 
authoritative 'Memoir* of Professor 
Huxley is now in course of preparation 
by his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, and wiU 
eventually be published by Messrs. Mao- 
millan aud Co. 

' Our Heritage in the Church ' is the 
title given to a series of papers by the late 
Dr. Edward Bickersteth, Bishop of South 
Tokyo, Japan, which he had prepared for 
publicalaon shortly before his death. The^y 
were originally written for students in his 
theologi<^ college. Dr. Westoott, Bishop 
of Durham, has written a preface for the 
volume, which Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. will shortly publish. 

Professor Rhys and Mr. Brynmor Jones 
have written a series of essays on the history, 
antiquities, ancient laws and customs, and 
the social charateristics of Wales, for issue 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin next month in a 
yolume entitled 'The Welsh Peopla' , The 
same publisher also promises at an early 
date 'The Stonr of Wales,' by Mr. Owen 
M. Edwards, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, forming the new volume of his 
* Stories of the Nations ' series. 



Messrs. Kegan Paul willissue in January 
the first section of Mr. R. Proctor's ' Index 
to the Early Printed Books in the British 
Museum.' The work will contain a list of 
the books printed in the fifteenth century, 
which were in the library of the British 
Museum on July 1, 1897, together with 
additions showing such books as are also, 
or only, in the Bodleian Libranr at Oxford. 
Only 350 copies of the work wUl be printed 
for sale, and it will appear in a complete 
form next autumn. 



Saint Oeorge, the promised cmarterly 
journal of the Ruskin Societ}[ of Birming- 
ham, makes its appearance this month. The 
journal is attractively got up, with good 
paper and type and uncut edges, and con- 
tains, as far as the first number goes, a 
promising biU of fare, which includes ' The 
ideal Woman of the Poets,' by the Dean of 
Ely ; ' The State as a Parent,' by Mrs. S. A. 
Bamett; and 'The SpirituaHty of the 
Uniyerse/ by the Rector of Hexton, It is 



published in Birmingham by the Raskin 
Society, and in London by Mr. Elliot Stock* 



What busy men public librarians are! 
And Mr. Alh^d Cotgreave, the librarian of 
the West Ham public libraries, is particu- 
larly so. His latest compilation is sections 
I and 2 of a ' Contents and Subject Index 
to General and Periodical Literature,' a 
laborious and most useful work to all 
students and readers, which should fnllr 
repay the labours that have been, and will 
be, expended over it. A selected list of 
over 5,000 spedal works and subjeets of 
ffsneral interest will bo giysn in adcution t» 
tos ordinary sntriss. 



Mr. Ihderwick, the author of 'The Inter* 
regnum,' and other historical works, is now 
engaged on a second volume of a ' Calsndar 
of the Inner Temple Records,' which csniss 
the work down from the year 1603. 



The question which the juir bad to 
decide in the action of ' Holland v. Hess' 
was whether a charge of |f raud was sab« 
stantiated. The fraud was charged with 
reference to some company transaction, and 
was chiefly based on the report of a com- 
mittee* The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with damages to the extent of 
jBkk) against Mr. Hess, of 2!^ 4/Hean Crtl»e« 
The lesson to be drawn froiji the case is the 
obvious onethat a charge of fraud is sasj 
to make, but very bard to prove. 



Mr. Grant Richards will publish a new 
novel by Mr. E. R. Burgin, entitled ' Fatner 
Bonif can's Pupil,' in the spring. 



* Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir,* 
by Mj. H. Z. Darrah, is the title of a new 
volume to be published almost immediately 
by Mr. Rowland Ward. 



OBITUABT. 



Thb death is announced, in his 68th yeai^ 
of the Rev. Robsbt Mild^isd Biitolit, 
M.A., rector of Biraesworth, near Eye^ 
Suffolk, the author of 'Border Lands.' 



'IDEALS FOB GIRLS.'* 



Mb. Hawibis evidently knows a good desl 
about hia subject, and he has contrived to say 
it in a very vigorous and oonvinoing way in 
his little book. Sometimes he is slangy— so 
are his subjects !— but he ii always strong, 
and never anything but pointed. The unti^ 
girl, the musical girl-^i&he has a Benjamin's 
portion of space, if that is an allowable ex- 
presiion in this connection — the parochial, 
the learned, the manniih, the engaged girl, 
and, last stage. of all, the bride, nave each 
allotted to them ripe advice tendered in a 
fashion that we fancy the most sensitive will 
not resent. There is a kind of girl that surely 
ought to have received the attention of Mr. 
Haweis. He is ve^ chivalrous, and chivalry, 
we know, takes little heed of appearances, bat 
he has been guilty of overlooking the pretty 
gkl. And what a crowd of readers he might 
have entrapped with sujh a chapter! 



• IdeAls For Girls. B/ H. R. Hftwpig, KA* (JsniSS 
Bowdflo* as.M.i 
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As Mr. Jolin A. Logan, Jr., saw Eussia 
H was a rejoicing aoid prosperous land : 
'^t|)^ icicles were wreathed with roses, 
tiiA air was fragrant with loyalty, and 
softly musical with blessings.' Mr. 
Itogan is a breezy story-telldr from the 
eittremely breezy city of Ohicago, and is 
ttbvi of the celebrated American general 
^ ^\ politician. This bulky volume is 
miit of observations made on a 
trip at the iime of the corpna* 
tionilAat year. .It is ha&dsomely produced 
by Mr. 0. A. Pearson,, and suiAptuoosly. 
illustrated i n bl a ok a nd -wbiteand colours. 
».,9f^ Logan is vastly entertaining-when 
lifbwriW of the socW life of the.Slavs, 
QBjaasdiribes a type. Of Ivan Bvoimik» a 
braBBfaold servant^ whoplayed a squarei, 
greasy concertina, %uphoniotisly ealleda 
garmouka, hg write s thus : • - ' 



f w^i^ r was Ikstjtt London all t*i^. tmwio- 
hiffl%orrd was singingf or wMstlmeaHomerio 
dRiy, Which be^n: 

li)Wf i ' ' *^' \ ,. 

" ■ & I m" Hfr wM&te4 lomethiiig to plaj witn, ' 
. , .. Something; to Ioto and adore ; 
^ ; Something attraotire and pretty, 
•j, I Something to loye evermore." 

r'liev^r hear those pathetio lines without 
Hdliking ol Ivan Dvomik and his ooooertina. 
]ie;.wanted sometbinflr to plaj ^rath, soma- 
tbing to loye and adore, anti, , by Jjnks 1 he 
bad it. He loved and adored his garmoaka, 
and, by all the prods and little' fishes, he 
lllagred With it eieinnote, anderen moi«. 

'^'^(■htQ- can hardly read a page without 
finding some old fact freshly worded or 
some new observation of interest. The 
Sfiflkky he calls 'a vehicle by accident ; 
finb amd foremost it is an instrument of 
1X)9^are.' Of gastronomical pursuits he 
writes: '"Eat much and eat often "is 
the first law of all Bussian life, save that 
of the most impecunious.' And of the 
comparative cleanliness of the natives : 
* There is in every Russian village a bath- 
Ifoti^ in which the peasants steam them- 
selves at least once a week. . . . The 
practice of taking a weekly steam is a 
national practice and embraces aU 



Bussian cookery and Bussian literature, 
it would seem, have one salient quality 
m common — both have borrowed much 
tt6m the foreigner. But while the cooks 
SJoic^t* the writers adapt. The Bussian 
Mtopr is 'inoculated with French feel- 
iftg, Overman thought, and Byronio 
iHanner, but he is the veriest Bussian at 
{he core and on the surface, and so are 
^is Dooks. Though it be bound in 
Trench vellum, yet, scratch a Bussian 
book and you will find a Tartar.' An 
Admirable chapter on the Tsarina will 
Relight many readers. Mr. Logan's nar- 
nitivd never flags; he writes learnedly 
and well of Bussia as he has seen it— a 
land where the knout does not swing 
perpetually, a land of contented people 
with splendid national qualities ; and if 

. * In JoTfol BoMia. Bv John ▲• IiOgu, Jr. (C, A. 
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his views seem rose-coloured, it is to be 
remembered,' as he himself points out, 
that he saw the country in ita holiday 
attire. 



PBOF. HABNACE ON DOGMA.* 



J^ is really superfluous to do more than 
call attention to the new volume of the 
English translation — made from the 
third German edition . of 1894— of Pro- 
fessor Hamack's great treatise. But the 
editorial preface suggests regrets. Pro- 
fessor. A, B, Bruce has to explain the 
relation of the chapters of the English 
aoid (^^man. In view of . references, 
inevitably sometimes to the one and 
Isometimes ta tha other, what could be 
im>rei hopelessly tangM tban aoi arrange- 
m^t ^whith Jieceemta^ the inf6rmation 
ithat * ike firstcohapter [headed ^ Chapter 
llv'^ contents and text] of this volume 
tomis- the concluding chapter of the 
First Voltliiie of the German Work. It, 
answers to the Seventh Chapter <rf the 
.Second3ook of the first great division of 
tbe subject.' 

* The first great division ' means Har- 
nack's^ First Part,' which treats of the 
genesis of Christian Dogma. His 
* Second Part,' which traces the subse- 
quent development of Dogma, is begun 
in this volume, and is to be completed in 
a fourth volume. 

As a sample of the translator's work 
and as interesting in itself, we give a 
typical passage^ reproducing th« italics. 

The Mffos Clirlstolonr. 

' Certain as it is that the Logos Christology 
was in the second centnry not merely the 
property of a few Christian philosophers, it 
IS, on the other hand, as dear that it did not 
bek>ng to theedid struotore of the Catholic 
faith. It was not on the same tooUnff as, 
^g., the dootrines of GK>d the Creator, the 
real body of Christ* the resurrection of the 
body, &<i. The |(reat conflicts which, after 
c. ▲.n. 170, were waged for more than a 
oentory within the CathoUo Church rather 
show that the doctrine only gradually found 
its way into the creed of the Church. But a 
higher than merely Christological interest 
attaches to the gradual incorporation of the 
Logos doctrine in thd rhle of faith. The 
formula of the Logot, at ti wot a2moatimiversaUy 
wnd&ntoo^t legitvnMMd ^ptevlation, i.e., JTeo- 
jlatonic philo^^hy, mthin the creed of the 
Qhureh, When Christ was designated the 
incarnate Logos, of God, and when this 
was set np as His supreme characterisation, 
men were directed to think of the Divine in 
Christ as the reason of God realised in the 
structure of the world and the history of 
mankind. This implied a definite philosophi- 
cal view of God, of Creation, and of the 
world, and the baptismal confession became 
a compendium of sdentiflo dogmatics — t.e., 
at a system of doctrine entwined with ti^e 
metaphysics of Plato and the Stoics. • • . 
The establishing of the Logos Christology 
within the rule of faith was equivalent for the 
great mass of Christians to the setting up of 
a mystery, which in the first place could only 
make an impression through its high-pitched 
formulas and the glamour of the incompre- 
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hensible. But as soon as a religion expresses 
the loftiest contents of its creed in formulas 
which must remain mysterious and unintel- 
ligible to the gpreat mass of its adherents, 
those adherents come under guardians . . • 
they are dependent on the theologiuis, who, 
as professors of the mysterious, alone under, 
stuid and are capable of interpreting and 
practically applying the creed. The • neces- 
sary consequence was that the mysterious 
crged. t • waa superseded by the authority 
of the Ch%trch, the cuUut and prtecribed dvHee, 
• • . The theologians, or the priests, appeared 
akme as the possessors of an independent 
faith and knowledge. 

It would take us too far to discuss 
this suggestire extract. Professor Bar* 
nack goes on to show how the order of 
monks arose out of lay reaction from thii 
religious dependence. 



BUILDBBS OF THB EMPIRE.^ 



Wb can commend botii the purpose and 
the j^an of Mr. George Grmth's hand- 
some and substantial Yolume. The facts' 
contained in Men who have Mads the 
Empire are old, many of them notoriously 
so; but in Mr. Grifith's succinct and 
graphic handling of them they come out 
fresh and striking, and tax more enter- 
taining thaa many a professed work of 
romance. In his ' foreword * Mr. Griflfith 
is a trifle bombastic, a failing which is 
not apparent in the subject-matter proper, 
although he is somewhat indiscriminate 
in his championships and his strictures. 
Por instance, he objects to ' school-book' 
history. ' The school-books,' he tells us, 
' are only filled with potted facts, and are 
therefore wrong and xmreliable.* We 
can only query * Why ? * 

Beginning with * William the Norman,* 
Mr.Qriffith deals successively with*Edward 
Longlegs,' Brake, Cromwell, William of 
Ora^^, Cook, CUve, Warren Hastings, 
Nelson, Wellington, Gordon, and last, 
but by no means least, Cecil Rhodes. It 
is needless to go into details concerning 
the various ' makers of empire ' who have 
engaged Mr. Griffith's attention ; but as 
an extract or two may not be out of place, 
we will turn to his account of 'The 
Queen's Little Pirate,' as being the hest 
as well as the most stirring of lus many 
stirring ' lives.' 

Spoiling the Spaniards. 

Drake, only half ready for sea, put oat with 
every ship that could more for fear m5rs 
orders would come to stop him and, with an 
insolent assurance which angared well for the 
great things that he was about t6 do, actually 
ran his ships into Yigo Bay and forced tho 
Spanish Governor to allow him to finish his 
preparations in Spanish waters. Then hs 
turned his eager prows westward, stopping 
on the way at the Cape Verde Islands to Isy 
waste Vera Cms and make Santiago a hesp 
of ashes. 

Piye years before young William Hawkms 
had been taken prisoner here and burnt sli?a 
with ttWral of his crew, and this was El 
Draque^s way of wiping out the old score.' 

Then he sped on again, spent Christmas at 
Santa Dominica, refitted his shipsandrs- 

• Men who haT« Made tho Empire. Bj Q«oi|f 
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freshed his xneD, and then fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the famous citj of Santo Domin^j^o, 
the oldest in the Indies, founded hj Colambot 
himself and ruled over hj his brother. It was 
this that the Little Pirate had been preparinii? 
for daring those other mysterious royages of 
his. The blow was as crushing as it was un- 
expected, and the prestige of Spain in the 
Weet never recovered from it. The town was 
utterly stripped and dismantled by the victors. 
Fifty thousand pounds in cash, two hundred 
and forty guns of all calibres, and an immense 
amount of other spoil was brought away, and 
the whole fleet, after living at free quarters 
for a month, sailed southward, completely re- 
fitted and re-viotnalled, as usual, at the 
Spaniards* expense. 

"When the news got to Europe^ it was said 
that Philip had had ' such a cooling as he had 
never had since he was King of Spain.' It is 
both interesting and instructive to learn that 
not the least part of the booty took tbe shape 
of a hundred English sailors who were found 
toiling as slaves in the Spanish galleys. 

Beinforced by these, Gloriana's Little 
Pirate crossed the Caribbean Sea and fell on 
Cartagena, the capital of the Spanish Main, 
and now the richest cil^ in the Indies. Para- 
lysed by the insolence of the attack, it soon 
fell under its fury and real strength. The 
booty was enormous, but the m<»:al effect was 
■till greater. The new-bom sea-power of 
England had vindicated itself with trium- 
phant suddenness, and Drake, having picked 
up the unfortunate remnants of Baleigh's 
colony in Virginia — the time for colonising 
not having come yet — entered Plymouth 
Sound again in the Elizabeth Bonaventura at 
the head of his loot-laden fleet, and reported 
his arrival, piously regretting that on the way 
home he had missed the Spanish plate-fleet 
by twelve hours 'for reasons best known to 
God.' 

' A great gap hath been opened which is 
very little to the King of Spain's liking,' was 
the Little Pirate's own comment on the bril- 
liant achievement which had ushered a new 
power into the world. 

Here also is part of Mr. Griffith's 
yersion of the 

Battle of Haatlnvfl. 

But the double-bladed Sazon axes were no 
playthings, and they were swung by strong 
and strenuous arms, and every time the Nor- 
man front came up to the breastwork it was 
hewn down in swathes by the deep-biting 
blades. The arrows fell blunted and broken 
on the big Saxon shields and stout Saxon 
armour, and so Duke William, with that 
ever-ready resource of his, bade his archers 
shoot up into the air, and then down from the 
grey sky there fell a rain of whirring, steel- 
pointed shafts, one of which, winged by Fate, 
struck gallant Harold in the eye — doubtless 
as he was looking up wondering at this new 
manoBUvre—and, piercing his brain, laid him 
lifeless in the midst of his champions. 

Soon after this a cry went up that Duke 
William too was dead, and he, hearing this, 
tore oif his helmet — a somewhat unsafe thing 
to do in such a fight — and roared out that he 
was alive, swearing— as usual by the Splen- 
dour of God— that the land of England should 
yet be his by nightfall. 

So they laid on again. William's horse 
went down under a pike-thrust. He clove 
the pike-man to the chin and asked one of 
his knights to lend him his horse. The knight 
refused, thinking more of his skin than his 
loyalty, whereupon William pitched him out 
of the saddle, swung himself up, and led 
another charge against the ever-dwindling 
ring of heroes who were still hammering 
away with their battle-axes — and this time 
the stout line wi^vers and breaks j the mail^ 



clad warriors pour up the slope, shouting that 
the day is won ; axe and sword ring loud and 
fast on helm and ihail, the Saxons reel back, 
closing round the body of their king and the 
staff of his banner. 

'Dec aide I Demaid»! Sa-Roul Ha-Boul* 
Duke William's men yell and roar again as 
they scramble over heaps of mangled corpses 
filling the trenches and blocking the breaches 
in the palisades. Another moment or two of 
brief, bitter, and bloody struggle and the last 
Saxon ring breaks and melts away, and 
Hastings and England are won. 

As our readers will gather from the 
above, Mr. Griffith's Btjle may be fairlj 
termed the 'popular' one. He is not 
too particular about supplying details, 
and the captious might inquire how at 
this late date he knew that the knight 
referred to above * thought more of his 
skin than his loyalty.' It is something 
of a shook, too, to find ' GU>od Queen 
Bess ' referred to as ' Gl<mana ' : 

Gloriana, with an almost splendid menda- 
city, disowned her Little Pirate once more 
and swore she had nothing whatever to do 
with him. But this Drake expected, and went 
on with his own plan8> having no doubt 
honestly paid up the Queen's full share of the 
plunder. 

When all is said and done, we must 
admit that Mr. Griffith has made excellent 
a^d entertaining reading matter out of 
the bare bones of history ; there is romance 
in every chapter, and in the liyes of such 
men as Olive, Cromwell, and Brake 
especially it is revealed in a way that 
wUl obtain for the author a large and 
enthusiastic following of boyish readers. 



DABWIN AND AFTEB DABWIN.* 

Tbb third and concluding volume of the 
late Mr. Eomanes' work, Darwin and 
After Ba/nffin, has been edited by Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan, and consists of six chap- 
ters and three appendices. The first two 
chapters and the last were in type when 
Mr. Eomanes died. "We owe much to 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan for his labour in 
making ibe whole presentable, and thus 
completing a work of the greatest value 
to science. As a clear thinker and able 
expositor, the late Mr. Eomanes had no 
superior in his own field, and no one can 
read these chapters on Isolation and 
Physiological Selection without feeling 
deeply indebted to him for clearing up 
difficulties in the acceptance of the Dar- 
winian theory of Natural Selection. Mr, 
Eomanes was the last man to take credit 
for work done by another, and, conse- 
quently, he takes every opportiinity of 
acknowledging the independent researches 
of Mr. J. T. Qulick, whose portrait is 
placed in the forefront of the volume. 
The great British antagonist of both 
Mr. Eomanes and Mr. uulick was Mr. 
Wallace, whose claim to an independent 
discoveiy of the principle of Natural 
Selection Darwin himself acknowledged. 
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It will be best to state the grounds ol 
conflict in Mr. Eomanes* own words : 

The DUpnted %ae8tl«iis. 

Haying nnanimonsly agreed that organle 
evolution is a fact and that natural selection 
is a cause, or a factor in the process, the 
primary question in debate is whether natural 
selection is the only cause, or whether it has 
been assisted by the co-operation of other 
causes. The school of Weismann maintain 
that it is the only cause ; and therefore deem 
it worse than useless to search for further 
causes. With this doctrine Wallace in effect 
agrees, excepting as regards the particular 
case of the human mind. The school of 
Darwin, on the other hand — to which I myself 
claim to belong— belieye that natural selec- 
tion has been to a considerable extent supple* 
mented by other factors i and, therefore, 
although we futtiier believe that it has been 
the 'main' faotor, we agree with Darwin 
himself in strongly reprobatiag aU attempts 
to bttr • ffiori the progrese of scientmQ 
investigation touching what, if any, these 
other factors may be. Lastly, there are 
several more or less struggling schools, chiefly 
composed of individual members who agree 
with each other only to the extent of holding 
that the casual agency of natural selection is 
not so gpreat as Darwin supposed. The Duke 
of Argyll, Mr. Mivart, and Mr. GMdes may 
be named in this connection i together with 
the self-styled neo-Lamarckians, who seek to 
magnify the Lamarckian principles at thd 
expense of the distinctively Darwinian. 

This primary difference of opinion leads 
deductively to certain secondary differences* 
For if a man starts with the premiss that 
natural selection must necessarily be the 
* exclusive ' cause of organic evolution, he is 
likely to draw conclusions which another man 
would not draw who starts with the premiss 
that natural selection is but the ' main ' cause. 
Of these subordinate differences the most 
inportant are those which relate to the pos« 
sible transmission of acquired characters, to 
the necessary (or only general) utility of 
specific character', and to the problem touch- 
ing the iter-sterility of allied species. But 
we may well hope that before another ten 
years shall have passed, even these still out* 
standing questions will have been finally 
settled; and thus that within the limits of 
an ordinary lifetime the theory of organic 
evolution will have been founded and com- 
pleted in all its parts, to stand for ever in the 
world of men as at once the greatest achieve- 
ment in the history of science, and the most 
splendid monument of the nineteenth century^ 
In the latter chapters of the foregoing 
treatise I have sought to indicate certain 
matters of general principle, which many 
years of study specially devoted to his great 
movement of contemporary thought have led 
me to regard as almost certainly sound in 
themselves, and no less certainly requisite as 
complements of the Darwinian theory. I will 
now conclude by briefly summarising these 
matters of general principle in the form of 
twelve sequent propositions. And, in doing 
so, I may ask it to be noticed that the system 
which these propositions serve to express may 
now claim, at the least, to be a strictly logical 
system. For the fact that, not merely in its 
main ontlines, but likewise in its details, it 
has been independently constructed by Mr. 
Gulick, proves at any rate this much ; seeing^ 
that, where matters of such intricacy are 
concerned, nothing but accurate reasoning 
from a common u>undation of data could 
possibly have yielded so exact an agreement. 
The only difference between us is, that Mr. 
Gulick has gone into much further detail 
than I have ever attempted in the way of 
classifying the many and yaried fospui of 
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isolation ; while I hare laid more special stress 
upon tlie physiological form, and found in it 
ivhat appears to me a satisfactory solution of 
'the greatest of all the difficulties in the way 
of accepting the theory of natural selection 
as a complete explanation of the origin of 
species ' — namely, ' the remarkable difference 
between varieties and species when crossed.' 

Of the twelve propositions referred to 
above the four last are, perhaps, the most 
important, and are those most elaborated 
in this volume. 

Natural Selection is one among many 
other forms of discriminate isolation, and 
presents in this relation the following pecn- 
Uurities : — (a) The isolation is with reference 
to superiority of fitness; (I) is effected by 
death of the excluded individuals; and (e) 
unless assisted by some other form of isola^ 
tion.can only effect monotypic as distinguished 
from polytypic evolution. 

It is a general law of organic evolution 
that the number of possible directions in 
which divergence may occur can never be 
more than equal to the number of cases of 
efficient isolation; but, excepting natural 
selection, any one form of isolation need not 
necessarUy require the co-operation of another 
form in order to create an additional case of 
isolation, or to cause polytypic as distinguished 
from monotypic evolution. 

Where common areas and polytypic evo- 
lution are concerned, the most general and 
most efficient form of isolation has been the 
physiological, and this whether the mutual 
infertility has been the antecedent or the 
consequent of morphological changes on the 
part of the organisms concerned, and whether 
or not these changes are of an adaptive cha- 
racter. 

This form of isolation— which, in regard 
to incipient species, I have called Physiologi- 
cal Selection — ^may act either alone or in 
conjunction with other forms of isolation on 
common areas : in the former case its agency 
is of most importaoce among plants and the 
lower clasbes of animals; in the latter case 
its importance consists in its greatly intensi- 
fying the segregative power of whatever other 
form of isolation it may be with which it is 
associated. 

In several cases Bomanes was so for- 
tunate as to find his theories verified bj 
subsequentlj announced facts. One of 
the most interesting was the pubHcation 
of a letter by Livingstone to Lord Gran- 
ville, describing the results of a white 
man's settling among and intermarrying 
with the Basango about five generations 
before 1872, the date of the letter. Li 
the third generation this white man, who 
had been elected chief, had sixty able- 
bodied spearmen as lineal descendants, 
implying an equal number of the other 
sex. They were very light in colour, and 
easily known, as no one was allowed to 
wear coral beads such as the white man 
had brought except the royal family. 
Livingstone added that ' the interest of 
the case lies in its connection with Mr. 
Parwin's celebrated theory on the 
" origin of species," for it shows that an 
improved variety, as we whites modestly 
(»I1 ourselves, is not so liable to be 
ffwamped by numbers as some have 
thought.' Mr. Romanes claims this as a 
confirmation of his own view of the im- 
portance of physiological selection, as it 
shows * the tendency of the members ol 
•^ variety to breed with one another/ 



KNOX-LITTLB ON ST. FBANCIS .• 



Some five-and-twenty years ago the late 
Mrs. Oliphant gave us her 'Francis of 
Assisi.' In 1894 appeared an excellent 
translation of Sabatier's lamons 'Vie/ 
which had already mn through seven or 
eight editions. With such works at his 
disposal— both excellent, the later of them 
a masterpiece — the English reader can 
scarcely bo said to need another Life, and it 
is only fair to assume that Oanon Little's 
book would nerer have seen the light bat 
for the carious cironmstanoe that ne only 
came across Sabatier's ' when these sheets 
were almost through the press/ presumably, 
that is, a few months back. That one 
who can say, * I have studied everything, 
medisBval and modem, which has come 
within my reach relating to it,' should have 
been so ill-served by his bookseller in 
regard to a work of European reputation 
is extraordinary. Nevertheless the fact is 
plain enough, quite apart from the mention 
of it by our author. His book completelv 
vindicates his independence of the bril- 
liant French pastor. 

This 8t. Francis of Assist is religious 
biography •improved.' It consists of 
' enlarged and corrected ' lectures delivered 
during Lent, 1896, in Worcester Cathedral. 
Oanon Knox-Little is, as we all know; a fluent 
preacher, and he forewarns as that his 
book may be found to bear ' the inevitable 
marks of its first form.' It certainly does 
so in abundance, but to have reduced the 
lectures to the measured diction of the 
best prose composition would have meant 
a fresh start. 

It is not what most people would call a 
virile production. Not seldom we seem 
to be transported into a monastic scrip- 
torium, or, at any rate, into the company 
of Alban Butter. With such a noble text 
as St. Francis no teacher worth his salt 
could be dull. Canon Littte's pages con- 
tain many beautiful passages of genuine 
eloquence, and his portrait of the saint 
and his companions is perfectly faithful 
according to his authorities, uncritically 
treated. On the other hand, we miss 
much of the vraisemblance of Sabatier's 
representation, due, if we mistake not, to 
his persistent checking of the statements 
of the various Lives by the authentic re- 
mains of the saint himself. Oanon Little's 
portrait is that of a medisBval saint par 
excellence ; Sabatier's is, before all things, 
that of a man ; and though the two de- 
lineations substantially agree, there can 
be no question which of uiem makes the 
strongest appeal to the religious affec- 
tions. 

Canon Little does not hold with the ' irra- 
tional and illoffioal and unphilosophical 
idea that mirades, apart from the New 
Testament, cannot be true *; neither do we, 
for to say 'cannot' is to beg the whole 
question. Ajb to the evidence necessary to 
justify the acceptance of any alleged 
miracle as a fact, it is quite clear that the 
Oanon is somewhat easily satisfied. Legends 
quickly gathered about the birth and in- 
fancy of Francis. A mysterious pilgrim 
visited the saint's mother and suggested 
she would be advantaged were her chila bom 
in a stable. ' Songs of angels were said to 
have been heard in the night, chanting with 
joy.' His birth was foretold, and he had a 
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forerunner. At his baptism a stranger 
attended, 'and after the ceremony disap* 
peared, leaving the print of his knees on 
the stone on which he had knelt '; and Canon 
Littte's comment on these * traditions ' is 
that ' there is nothing incredible in them 
to those who believe in the constant an4i 
consistent action of a good God/ Of course 
the miracle of the sH^fmaia is ' satisfactorily 
established/ 



ENGLISH BENEDICTINES.* 



AMOira the works of historians of the 
modem type-*a t3rpe rendered possible 
only by the access now afforded to original 
materials — ^none are more noteworthy than 
those in which Boman Catholic scholars 
have reoentty set forth the story of religion 
in England under the Tudors. The task 
has n^ been left to them alone, but has 
engaged the pens of many of the ablest 
writers *«mong^rote8tants ; nevertheless, 
the Boman Catholic presentation of the 
Reformation Period has had, and is having, 
great influenoe, and is more and more com- 
pelling truth-loving Englishmen to abandon, 
as partisan misrepresentations^ the views 
of that Period that satisfied their grand- 
sires. As a people we run no risk of 
returning to the Homan obedience, but we 
can no longer view with smug complaisance 
the methods by which the creatures of a 
tyrant served his and their own unholy 
purposes, nnder the cloak«of zeal for the 
purification of religion. 

The dissolution, or, rather, the spoliation, 
of the monasteries is a case in point 
Neither Oatholio nor Protestant is con- 
cerned seriously to qnestion the pdic^that 
led Henry Y. to suppress the alien priories 
in 1414, since they were for the most part 
a milch cow pastured in England but milked 
for the foreigner, and as an imgerivm in 
imperio were a periL Even the cussolution 
of the smaller monasteries, for which Wol- 
sey obtained the reluctant sanction of 
Clement YII., may be defended on the 
plea that it meant a transfer of property 
ux>m effete foundations to educational pnr* 
poses— colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. No 
such justification can be discovered for 
Henry YIII. and his disreputable visitors. 
He wanted to oust the Pope and to fill sn 
exhausted exchequer, and the monasteriei 
were at once the centres of Papal influenoe 
and the possessors of the wealth he must 
find. 

Economically, it may be argued that the 
* dead hand ' held a proportion of English 
soil that was inimical to the real interests 
of the nation, but it is open to discussion 
also whether any reform could be other than 
evil in its immediate consequences that re- 
volutionised so largely territorial owner- 
ship. To transfer as was done large estate 
from the monks to lay favourites ooma 
hardly be for the better, since, as landl^ds, 
there was no fault found with thereligioai. 
The larger share of the plunder that wait 
into the Boyal coffers was, there can be 
little doubt, pretty well lost to the people. 
But these questions we cannot now pursna 
What is established beyond cavil is that 
ttie alleged grounds for the great spoliation 
— the corruption of manners — ^were almost . 
wholly the invention of Henry's tools, or if 
that seems too sweeping a statement, let ns 
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Bay that the black sheep among the monks 
were not more numerous than would atanj 
time be found among a like number of 
arerage humanity. 

The story of the English Benedictines is 
one that will be read with sympathy and even 
ffcimiration by the instructed Protestant. 
Oitiously enough the history of the Order- 
not the exact word, but no better offers — 
has a striking affinity with the principles of 
Congregationalism. The strength of the 
Order was that it consisted of independent 
^pRs, and was not like most fraternities, a 
g^eat whole subdivided into communities. 
Upon this Father Taunton again and again 
insists, and his view is indisputable. Of 
the two volumes before us the first will be 
more generally iuterestlng to Englishman, 
but it may be well to prepare our le^ers 
for its perusal by sayliig that the almost 
txatronising style of the t>e|?inniii^ J^^Qt 
long continued. We feared at ^ 
the author was going to talk do 
in pity for our ignoniiice, and were 
ingly prepared to resent his itnpei^^uce. 
A very few pages onwitrd and we yielded 
ourselves willingly to his pleasant in- 
struction. 

Here and there author or printer has 
nodded. Odericius (p. 26) is an old friend 

fa^uised, and on the opposite page William 
Warrenne is called son-in-law of the 
iqueror. If Father Taunton will refer 
his authorities he will find that this 
relationship is not supported. The Fathers 
of St. Maur, in their invaluable JjAH de 
Verifier, do not give Gundrada to William 
as a daughter, f here is, as he will find, 
some reason to suppose she was his step- 
daughter. Aukland (p. 28), the marks of 
quotation (p. 43), dispose (p. 45), a redund- 
ant • in ' (n. 147), and lovely (p. 158), are 
small matters that may be noted in the 
first volume. From such evidence as is 
before us we should qualify the statement 
on p. 56 that monastic vicars were gnaVan- 
teed the repair of their churches, and we 
fear the appropriators did not always prove 
' responsible for all the poor, of the parish.' 
It would be well to say (p. 104) that ' one 
of the friends ' of St. Boniface means a 
relation of Lioba on her mother's side. 
But these are nibbling criticisms of a good 
book, which we can heartily recommend to 
the open-minded reader. 



THE VICTORIAN EEA.* 



How prolific the celebration of the 'longest 
reign ' has been of reviews, summaries and 
lectures, let our newspapers, magazines and 
platforms attest. Many of these have been 
of little permanent value, and oblivion has 
already swallowed them. To The Daily 
Chronicle a series of articles was contributed 
during* such time as the Jubilee fever was 
waxing high, which indisputably possesses 
more merit than most. In this series the 
Yictorian Era was viewed from some nine- 
teen standpoints, and a brief and necessarily 
sketchy history of it, contributed by as many 
writers, each more or less of a specialist. 
Thus we have Mr. G. W. E. Bussell on ' The 
Queen's Prime Ministers'; Mr. J. T. Mac- 
namara on ' Education ' ; and Sir Charles 
Dilke on ' The Growth of (Greater Britain.' 
The interests of the stage are well looked 
after by Mr. A. B. Walkley, whose essay 
is really an illuminating criticism. Science is 
represented by Edward Clodd, Literature by 
Lionel Johnson, and Joseph Pennell dis- 

* Sixty Team of Empire. A .^ylew of the Period. 
CWilUamHeinenuum. 6a J 



misses the Art record of these great sixty 
years. These, it will at once be seen, are 
masters well qualified to deal with their 
respective departments, and they have done 
so in a manner that entirely justifies the pub- 
lication of the series in permanent form. 



BOWINO AND BOXING.* 



Aftib a close perusal of the fourth volume 
in the series known as 'The Isthmian 
Library,' we have come to the conclusion that 
what Mr. £. C. Lehmann does not know 
about rowing is not worth knowing. But 
before we proceed to discuss any particular 
chapter of this excellent manual in detail, it 
behoves us to name the confederates who 
have helped Mr. Lehmann to set before the 
public a trustworthy guide in all matters 
pertaining to this fine sport. To our great 
satisfaction, we find Mr. Guy Nickalls entrusted 
with the chapter devoted to a consideration of 
the art and craft of souUing. We are not less 
fortunate in other respects, for Mr. Pitman, 
Mr. Orum, Mr. Davie, Mr. Blackmore (the 
last-named writer about rowing in Australia), 
with spirit back up Mr. Lehmann in his effort 
-to give us a standard work on the subject dear 
to his heart. A ehapter which deserves a special 
word of commendation is the one' treating of 
steering. Its author, Mr. G. L. Davis, can 
look back upon a plentiful experience, and 
his remarks are sure to prove of service to 
present and future coxswains. Human grati- 
tude is often at so low an ebb that the cox. of 
a defeated crew is as liable to blame as is that 
daring person who attempts the impossible 
task of watching thirty players at once in a 
game of Busby football. It is so easy to niake 
the cox. a scapegoat. From the beginning of 
the introduction to the end of chapter nine we 
listen te the voice of Mr. Lehmann, who gives 
us a mass of information in a cheery fashion. 
We were very much tickled when we came 
upon the delightful extract from "Under 
Two Flags/' in the course of which Onida 
proves but a poor guide te oarsmen. Histery 
repeats itself, for do we not to-day hear of 
Mr. Sandow recommending a coi^rse of train- 
ing upon somewhat of the same lines 
laid down by the herculean Guards- 
man in the aforesaid quotation? This 
reference te the controversy which reoently 
occupied a good deal of space in the 
columns of The 8t. Jamea^e Gazeue reminds us 
of an important part in Rowing. Mr. Lehmann^ 
remembering that the deaths of three 
famous oarsmen — Mr. Stretch, Mr. Balfour, 
and Mr. Gotten — ^have been advanced (as 
proofs that the strong exercise required by 
training and racing is injurious to health, 
tek^ pains te put forward the real facts in 
connection with these lamentable losses. In 
fairness, we are bound to say that his oppo- 
nents are left without a leg to stand upon, so 
to speak. Even the most powerful, especi- 
ally when wet through and chilled te the bone, 
as Mr. Balfour was on the evening of the day 
when he fell ill, cannot resist the poison 
emanating from bad drains. Mr. Lehmann 
also has a few words te say about Mr. 
Sandow's free-and-easy suggestions with 
regard to the training of the Cambridge 
crew. Upon this point we fully agree with 
the author of Bowing. Mr. Lehmann is a 
man who has kept his eyes open, and any 
opinions of his upon the subject of training 
for boat-racing are more te be trusted than 
those of Mr. Sandow. A number of capital 
illustrations help te make this book attrac- 
tive. 

* Bowinir. By B. 0. Lehmann. 
Boidng. By B. G. AD&nson-Winn, B.A« 
' The Iithmian Lihrary.' 

(A. D. Innee and Co* Ss. eaoh.) 



Boxing is' the title and subject of the fifth 
volume of the same library. It is from the 
pen of Mr. B. G. Allanson-Winn, who seems 
te have a thorough and exhaustife knowledge 
of his s abject. Opinion in boxing, as in most 
other subjects, is greatly divided. Some hold 
that it is brutal and debasing, and productive 
of nothing but evil; others maintain as 
energetically that it is manly and clever, and 
conducive alike te courage, energy, and 
resource— and good morals. It is all a matter 
of opinion, though we do not think that the 
natural development, prize-fighting, permits 
of such catholic teleration. Personally, we 
are inclined to take the view of Mr. Alden 
(or was it Mr. Phillpots?) on the subject: 
* Make sure to hit your man first. Do it un- 
expectedly, and then run. If you cannot run, 
call for the police.* With a deplorably 
limited comprehension, we fail te grasp the 
joys of standing up tebe pummelled, possibly 
by a big athletic brute, with the dubious 
compensation of being able to pummel him in 
return. However, we are hardly justified in 
approaching the subject on purely personal 
grounds, and te give our readers some idea of 
the scope and purpose of Mr. Winn's exhaustive 
and substantial treatise will be more te the pur- 
pose. As an art and a science — and Mr. 
Winn says in his preface that boxing is both 
— ^we do this with some trepidation. Boxing, 
in Mr. Winn's pages, does, in truth, assume 
a much more important and imposing place 
than sundry vague recollections of school-boy 
' scraps * had inclined us te give it when we 
first opened the book. Needless te say, Mr. 
Winn is on the side of the advocates cf 
boxing : it is, he maintains, necessary, 
healthful and beneficial. In short, he is 
an enthusiast, recording in one place 
'the more prominent qualifications which 
go tewards furnishing the raw material, 
as the author has occasionally been pained by 
noticing amongst his friends meanvho were 
pre-eminently fitted for the wor^H^ature, 
but who, not recognising the f acflHI^ never 
taken the trouble to learn.' Tne book is 
partly instructive and par tly reminiscent, much 
of it being drawn from the past exploite of 
such ' masters ' as Sayers, Mace, King, and Ben- 
digo, and many of the encoanters being given 
in detail, round for round, from contemporary 
records. The instructive section deals with 
such matters as position and style, bitting, 
leg- work, guarding and stepping, foul play, 
qualifications,'instruetion and training, rules 
and regulations, exam pies, and maxims. Those 
interested and curious in such matters will 
gather all that concerns the subject in these 
and other chapt^s in which Mr. Winn deals at 
length and in detail with each and every f acter 
that goes te the construction and training 
and deportment of the complete boxer. 
If, moreover, the reader has any taste 
that way his blood will assuredly be 
fired by eighteen full-page plates depict- 
ing the Tipten Slasher, or some other 
notability, ' getting out of reach ' or ' counter- 
ing heavily with the left.' (We trust that 
' countering heavily with the left ' is correct ! 
These phrases are a little confusing te the 
rank outsider.) The student of slang can take 
quite an extensive 'run' (also slang) amongst 
the records of the past exploits of these lituis 
of the ring. ' Sayers got home on the Slasher's 
potato-trap and napped a little one on the 
nob ' ; ' Tom sent in a stiffener on the scent- 
box ' I * drawing a eork from a cut on Aaron's 
sniffer'; *a heavy call on Aaron's bread- 
basket ' ; ' popped another hot one on the vic- 
tualUng department ' ; * getting home on the 
left ogle.' We thought we knew something 
of the English language, but evidently there 
is more in the subject and literature of box- 
ing than hard blows and deft manipulation. 
Much of Mr. Winn's volume proved te us a 
curious and interesting excursion into a 
strange and quite unsuspected field of diction^ 
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NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 



Simpsons, Sinclairs, Skinners, Shirlevs, 
Sheridans, and Shepherds are numerous 
in the fift j-second volume of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography , which 
covers only a small section of S. Among 
tlie lesser notabilities included are Jack 
Sheppard, the highwayman, George 
ShiUibeer, who introduced the omnibus 
into London from Paris, Thomas Shera- 
ton, artistic furniture designer and Bap- 
tist preacher, and Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, second wife of the poet, and 
author of * Frankenstein.* One of the 
chtief notices is that of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, by Dr. Eichard Gamett. We 
'extract his 

Appreciation of Slielley. 

The ezoeasive vehemence which hurried 
Bhelley into many hatty and nnjattifiable 
Btepf» was, from a moral point of view, a 
0enona infirmity, but failure to control im- 
pulse seems to have been a condition of his 
l^te^ess and of hia influence on mankind. 
JSdHiok Parnassus by storm. His poetical 
pnKetiveness wonld have been admirable as 
the result of a long life ; as the work in the 
main of little mpre than five years, it is one 
of the greatest marvels in the history of the 
human mind. Had it been as unequal in 
matter as Dryden, in manner as Wordsworth, 
it would still h&ve been wonderful j but, apart 
from occasional obscurities in meanim; and 
lapses in grammar, it is as perfect in form as 
in Bubsta^ce^ and equable in merit to a 
degree unapproached by any of his contem- 
poraries. The lucidity and symmetry of the 
minor lyrics, in particular, rival anything in 
antiquity, and surpass the best modem 
examples by their greater apparent sponta^ 
neity^the result in fact of the most strenuous 
revision. 

In 1885 Stuart Mill ably compared and con- 
trasted him wit^ Wordsworth ; and the finest 
passage in his * PanHne ' (1688) is the out- 
burst of Browning's passionate admiration. 
After many vicissitudes, opinion seems to be 
agreeing to recognise Shelley as the supreme 
lyrist, all of whose poems^ whatever their 
outward form, should be viewed from the 
lyrical standpoint. This* is a just judgment, 
iw even the apparently, austere and metho- 
dical ' Cenci ' is as truly bora of a passionate 
lyrical impulse as any of his songs. Despite 
bis Hmitations, no modem poet, unless it be 
Wordsworth, has so deeply influenced Eng- 
lish poetry. 

The sjdendour of his prose style, while 
efiuhlting his character for imagination, has 
■eemed inoompatihle with homely wisdom. 
In reality his essays and correspondence are 
Bot more diBtinguisbed by fine insight into 
high matters than by sound common-sense 
in ordinary things. No oontemporary, per- 
haps, so habitoally conveys the impression 
of a man in advance of his time. His cai>acity 
for cahn discassion appears to advantage 
under the mott provoking circumstances, as in 
his correspondence with GK>dwin, Booth, and 
Southey . As a critic, Shelley does not possess 
Coleridge's subtlety and penetration, bat has 
a gift for the intuitive recognition of excel- 
lence which occasionally carries him too far 
in enthusiasm, but at all events insures him 
againstthe petty and self-interested jealousies 
from which none of his contemporaries, 
except Scott and Keats, can be considered 
exempt. This delight in the work of others. 
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even more than his own poetical power, 
rendors him matchless as a translator. Of 
his Ijrics, those which have been most fre- 
quently set to music are : ' I arise from dreams 
of thee/ * Tho Cloud,' * The fountains mingle 
with the river,' 'One word is too often pro- 
faned/ and ' Music when soft voices die.' 

The editor's biography of Sir Philip 
Sidney runs to fifteen pages. He has 
compressed into it the essence of a 
library of Sidney literature. The critical 
attitude is severely judicial. It is such 
model notices as this that makes the 
* Dictionary ' beloved of the genuine 
student, saving him untold time and 
vexation, and giving him just the essen- 
tial facts he wants. 

The drama is represented by the very 
ample notices of Mrs. Siddons (by Joseph 
Knight, F.S.A.), the minor Siddonses, 
Edward Shuter, and Mary Slingsby. 
Principal A. W. Ward, LL.D., devotes 
eight pages to James Shirley, the 
dmmatist. He thus sums up 

The BxeeUenclea mf Shlrlej. 

His excellence seems to lie less in the depio- 
tion of comic than in that of serious scenes 
and characters ; but, as is shown in all his 
comedies from the earliest onwards, but more 
especially by his ' Hyde Park ' and by the 
less attractive comedy of 'The Ball/ in which 
he ooUaborated with Chapman, he was < an 
acute observer and at times * humorous 
delineator.of the vagaries of contemporary 
manners, whether in town or oountry. Nor 
should it remain unnoticed that, whether he 
tells a story of passion or depicts a phase of 
folly, Shirley, while anything but severe in 
thought or strait-laced in expression, on the 
whole, though not uniformly, shows himself 
averse to (»%cj licentiousness for its own sake, 
and conscious of the respect which a dramatic 
poet owes both to himself and to his true 
public. 

But what chiefly entitles Shirley to hold i 
the place to which he has been restored 
among our great dramatists is the spirit of 
poetry which adorns and elevates so many 
of his plays. He was one of the ^last of oar - 
seven teen th-centary playwrights || who inter- ^ 
spersed their dialogue with passages ofpoetic 
beauty, at once appropriate to tb^ sentiment 
of the situation and capable of carrying their' 
audience to a higher imaginative |eveL Nor 
was he merely the last of the group ; few mem- 
bers of it, besides Shakespeare himself, have 
surpassed Shirley in the exercise, of the rare 
power of ennobling his dramatic diction by 
images which, while they 'would surpass 
the life,' spring vritbout effort from the in- 
finitude of the suggestions ofCered by it to 
creative fancy. 

It is hoped, we learn, that the end of 
the * Dictionary * will be reached in the . 
course of 1898. There will te a supple- 
ment, including memoirs of persons who 
have died after their name-places were 
passed during the progress ot the 
publication. Then there will be a 
general index volume. .An epitome 
of the great work is also pro- 
jected. It must be with immense satis- 
faction that the publishers, with Messrs. 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, the 
successive editors, see the near prospect 
of the end crowning a wprk that not a 
few critics prophesied wopld, following 
precedent, stop short long before it 
reached the , middler 



SIB WALTER BALEGH.* 



The colonial idea has received an impetus 
of late years which has made iteelf evident 
in many directions. One of the results is 
a new interest in the pioneers of colonisa- 
tion, to which may directly be attributed 
the series of volumes on * Builders of 
Greater Britain,' of which the one before 
us is the fir&t. The subject of it is well 
chosen. Sir Walter Balegh was the first 
Englishman to desire that ' expansion of 
England' which, being achieved, has 
resulted in an empire unequalled in the 
world's history for territory and fof* wealtij. 
Other great Elizabethans — Drake, Haw. 
kins, Frobisher— were seized with the last 
of conquest, but no greater motive burned 
within them than that of national and per- 
sonal aggrandisement. They were sailors 
of fortune, corsairs, bent on rapine, which 
they prosecuted in the name of patriotism. 

It was otherwise with Balegh, who, 
though not oblivious of incidental gains, had 
that within him which placed his exploits 
above the sordid leYel of a Jameson raid. 
To him belongs the enduring honour of a 
nobler ideal, as Major Hume puts it, * the 
planting in savage lands of English-speak- 
mg nations mled by English laws, enjoying 
English liberties, and united by links of 
kinship and allegiance to the English 
crown. 

There needs to be justification for a new 
life of Balegh, and the present volnme con- 
tains it Oldys's 'Lite,' and Edwards's 
'Life and Letters,' not to mention the 
works of Southey, Tytler, and Dr. Gardiner, 
have made students familiar with the 
career of the man whoee commanding 
personality and strange vicissitndes of 
fortune appeal so strongly to the imsgina- 
tion. Major Hume assigns them all doe 
credit, and yet is fain to think that they 
have left a little obscure the exact steps hy 
which Gondomar, the wily and unscrapal- 
ous Spanish ambassador, obtained his 
ascendency over James and plotted the 
ruin of Balegh. 

' This omission has been supplied hy the 
author, and we can hardly conceive it hetter 
done. He makes it perfectly clear that the 
elaborate impeachment of Kalegh wa a so 
much mummery, for the simple reason that 
he was to all intents and purposes con- 
demned before he sailed for Guiana, 
Gondomar having extorted from the weak 
King a promise to send Balegh to Spain to 
be hanged even if he ' so much as looked 
upon the territories or subjects of your 
Majesty.' Further, it was intended hr 
Grondomar from the first that Balegh 
should be inveigled into 'a conflict, full 
particulars of the voyage being given the 
ambassador to facilitate this end. Thos 
every step was taken to afford a pretext 
for the Spaniards to claim the f olfilment of 
James's promise. All this is quite plain 
from the contents of Gondomar*s letters at 
Simancas and in the Palace Library at 
Madrid. Major Hume gives also the twt 
of two letters from Balegh to Lwd 
Carew, which were not included in Mr. 
Edwards's collection, and which are calcn- 
lated to increase the sympathy always i«lj 
for Balegh in contemplating the results of 
the unfortunate expedition. Nowhere does 
the author mince matters ; indeed, it is long 
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8inc0 we have read a book dealing with a 
historical subject, the author of which 
writes from a full knowledge, that is 
written in so vigorous and direct a style. 



EECENT VERSE.* 



An Anglo-Indian poet who still elects to he 
known only aa ' Aliph Cheem ' has given 
pleasure to generations of Anglo • lodian 
leaders by his Lays of Indn which now conies 
to ns in a tenth and illustrated edition. 
Hany of the ballads appeared more than 
twenty years ago in the columns of The Pio- 
neer and reflect the joys and sorrows, the eccen- 
tricities aud vagaries of civil and military 
residents in Indian stations^ with satirical 
references to Anglicised natives. ' Aliph 
Cheem ' is the Ingoldsby of India, and as a 
facile ballad-monger he has few rivals in the 
^ame field. He has not the fire and fervour 
of Kipling, but he condescends more to the 
ignorance of his readers. We cannot praise 
the illustrations as good art« but tht subjects 
are fairly well chosen. 

From Dublin comes a book of verse which, 
to say the least, is very readable. Mr. James 
Cousins, in his Legend of the BlemtMhed King 
and Other PoemSy soars to heights touched by 

*Iiajt of Ind. Comioal, Sattrioftl, and D««criptiTe 
Foams, illuatrative of English Lif« ia India. Bjr 'Aliph 
Cheem.' Tenth Edition. Illustrated. {W. Thaoker 
and Co. 6e.) 

Iiegend of the Blemished King, and Other Poems. 
3y James Coasins. (Dublin : Bernard Dovle.) 

Wild flower Lyrics. Bj James Bigg, (Alex. Oard* 
ner. 58.) 

The Triumph of LoTe, and Other Poems. By Wl>« 
liani Officer. (Peterhead s David S4Sott,) 

Two Decades of Song. By A. Capel Shaw. (Bir 
mingham : Cornish Bros. 28.) 

Poems. By B. F. M. Beoeoke. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 28. 6d.) 

A Chest of Viols. By Frederic Smith. (Simpkin. 
Jlarahall, and Co. 8s. «d.) 

The Miokle Diede. By Gordon Bottomley. (Keadal: 
T. Wilson.) 

Muia Medics. By Dr. James Johnston. (The SaToy 
Press, Ltd.) 

Matin Bells, and Scarlet and Gold. By • F. Htfald 
Williams.' (The lioxbarghe Press. 5s.) 

The Love Philtre, and Other Poems. By Helen F. 
Schweitzer. (John Macqueen. 5s.) 

In London, and Other Poems. By C. J. Shearer. 
(Elliot Stock.) .. 

The Annals of England. By (George Norman Hester. 
(Cihapman and HalU Ss. 6d.) 

The Acid Sisters, and Other Poems. By Thomas 
Wright (Olney : Thomas Wright.) 

Shreds and Patehes. By Jamas IDowman. (Aher- 
deen: W. Jolly and bona.) 

rushes of Wild Beauty. By Ker, C, A, Fox. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. Is. net.) 

Saul : A Tragedy, and Othear Poems. By Paul John. 
(Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Captain of the Dolphin. By Frederick J. John- 
•ton Smith. 3s. 6d. 

The Magic Key. By Isaac Willcooks. 2s. 6d. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.) , 

Stray Memories of Natal ahd Zululand. By Charles 
' Barter, B.C.L. (Pietermaritzburg : Munro Bros.) 

Christ and she Courtesan. By B. H. Fitepatriok. 
(W. Stewart and Co. la.) .- 

Poems from Many. Pens. Edited hy E. T. L. Harris- 
-Biokford. (Camborne: The Editor. 2s. 6d.) 
' Poems. By A. H. D. (Birmingham : Parade Print- 
, Bg Office.) . , 

Sophonisbo. By E. Derry. (Digby, Long, snd Co. 

An Ode for Victoria Day. By Samuel Jefferson, 
(liieeds : Fred E. Spark and Son. Is. net.) 

From the Womb of the Morning. By Birch Vve 
(The Boxbnrghe Press, la.) / i»u:on vye. 

Philomath Triumphant, and 0\het Poems. By 
Joseph Benjamin Bickerstail. (Andrews and Co. Is 
net.) 

Book of the Hills. By 0. C. Auringtr. (Troy, New 
Tork : Henry Stowell.) 

Backward Looking. (Simpkin. Marshall, Hamilton. 
Kent, and Co. 38. 6d.) ' 

Thoughts from the Drama of Life. By Alice ChiiB- 
tlna Burnett. (Commercial Exchange. 6d 1 

Odds and Ends. By 'An Odd Fellow.' (Digby. 
long, and Co. Is. 6d. net.) ^ '^ '* 

Leisure Hour Lyrics. By C. W. James. (Simpkin. 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co. Is ) *' » 

Deirdre. By T. W. Bolleston. (Dublin : M. H. Gill 
i^d Son.) 

Hjmus and Sonnets. By Eliza E. Soudder. (New 
Tork 2 Houghton. Mifflin, and Co. 4a. 2d. net.) 



few other Irish poets of the present day. His 
story of King Fergus is told in forty-eight 
Spenserian stanzas, which, as to technique, 
are practically flawless, and as to treatment 
are sometimes melodious, sometimes compact 
of neatly-expresged and concentrated thought. 
The most inspiring poem in the book is per- 
haps the ballad of Armenia, * Schathe,' in 
which a great and painful theme is cleverly 
handled. 

To such as love wild flowers, Mr. Jame» 
Bigg's Wild Flower Lyrics will be most wel- 
come. The beauties of ISTatnre's gardens are 
celebrated in smoothly-flowing verses by an 
enthusiastic admirer. ' DafFodils * and ' In 
Olen Massen ' are dsAntj little poems. While 
particularly fluent on fdl floral subiects, Mr. 
Higg is duly appreciative of other amelior- 
ations of this mundane existenoe, suoh as sun- 
rises. Queen Victoria, holiday jaunts, and 
pleasant human beings of both sexes. A 
number of poems at the end of the bulky 
volume will bt of chief interest to residents 
of Barrhead, Paisley, and the vicinity. 

Mr. William Officer, the workman poet of 
Peterhead, ha^ a muse of pltasant variety. 
The Triumph of Love and Other Poems contains 
many pretty and stately verses. ' The Lasses' 
has a fascinating lilt. We quote a stanza 
from ' Autumn ' — a realistic word-picture ; 

Slave tc a tzain of mystic thong bt, I sit 
Amid the shadows of an autumn wood. 

As silent as the sombre trees that stand 
The gnordions of this dnsky soiitode. 

' Water, an Address,' in Scotch dialect should 
be a favourite recitation at temperance 
gatherings. 

Of numerous excellent poems in Mr. A. 
Capel Shaw's Two Decoder b/Son^, we like best 
* Sweet Love and I,' a fla^^less and musical 
little lyric, and 'Cor Cordinm/ ft staitely ode. 
Sonnets, roundels, and less ihtrioate foites of 
verse, many of which have seen the lififht in 
standard i>eriodicals, are-'mUke good. An 
interesting conundrum, to wliioh there is no 
known answer, may be quoted. It ooeunrat 
the-end of a poem on Nature's, art gallery : 

Oh . fools I when the MfQs haVe all fled, ' 
When the flowers that icrow wild ore «U dsad. 

When the woods ore all dowa 

And the land is all towp. 
How .then will onr artists be bred V 

In- Poems, by E. P. M. Benecke, there is 
much that is readable. Mr. Benecke was a 
clever young student, versed in Greek and 
Latii^; and, incidentally, in B JoVming and love, 
with its distresses. He di^d in 1896, in his 
twenty-sixth year, having completed seven 
volumes of translatiens, original criticism, 
and poetry, i^^ol which h;^ve ibeen published, 
three, including ' Women in Oreek Poetry ' 
and the present, volume, making ~a post- 
humous appearance. The verses are for the 
most part polished and full of life. 

A Chest of Viols, by Frederic Smith, is full 
of poetic touches. One poem, beginning * Not 
far, not far from the kin^om,' has long been 
a fairourite as a hymn, having been intro« 
dnced, if .memory serves us, by lir. Sankey. 
' Hie night oometb ' suggests Coventry P«t* 
morels beautiful lyric to his motherless boy 
lying asleep. Mr. Smith aptly phrases the 
experience of thousands of readers of 
' Tireasure Island ' in tii«se words, taken from 
a sonnet to Stevenson : 

Lured by the spell of many a mirio line, 
I joined thy fellowship and sailed away 
To glowing isles where golden treasures lay. 

The Mickle Drede, a quaint little volume by 
Gordon Bottomley, has much to offer tiie 
seeker after daintiness of expression. 'An 
After Word to Le Morte D'Arthure of Sir 
Thomas Malory, Kt.' is one of the gems of the 
collection. In ^e sonnets we ^d Swiu- 
bumian ix>uobes> and in thie bftllads «a old-* 
time charnu 



Musa Medica will delight physicians and 
apothecaries in every quarter of the globe. 
Dr. James Johnston, the author, is worthy of 
the medical ladreateship. His rhymes on the 
various experiences of a 'sawbones,* as the 
practitioner of the healing art is frequently 
styled, are mirth-provoking and ingenious. 

The five hundred and fifty pages of Uatitk 
Bells and Scarlet and Gold are packed with 
smcothly- flowing verses. The human and 
personal elements are most prominent. 'F. 
Harald Williams '—the poet does not give us 
his true name — is possessed of wonderful 
fluency, and in his own way is a clever ' qui^- 
ehange artist.' He can spin you a six-ferse 
yam about 'Satan Harry of Whitechapel,' 
bringing in all the propensities of that in<tl- 
vidual, or sing you hymns of many shades of 
excellence by the score. Surging passion 
and frankly sensuous f motion m^igle with 
the devout upraising of a manly h^art*. ^ ^ 

A dainty setting in blank verse of. tli^e 
legend of Tristram and Ysolt is the best fea- 
ture of The Love PhUtreand Other Poems, by 
Helen f \ Schweitzer. There are pany pas- 
sionate and pretty versss of uneven merit. 

Some promising sonnets appear .in Mr. 
0. J. Shearer's In London and Other Poems. 
Among the lyrical verses parts id, a long 
poem, 'In the Forest,' are worthgMLpraiie. 
' Asleep,' a ballad of death, is thewKt)! the 
coUectioii, 

Mr. George Norman Hester gives us 170 
pages of history in verse in The Annals tj 
Bngland. The verse is always readable and 
often ingeniously constructed. There ar« 
many catchy couplets such as the following^ 
which is extoacted from the record of ths 
fifteenth century : 

Caston from Flanders hronght the Press,. 
And printing sleWthe fair MS. . . ^ ^ 

' Mr. Thomas Wright, who )i^ wrtttett 
useful biographies of Cowper and Defoe, and 
other' works, sends us a little book of ver^e, 
entitled The Acid Ststersf and Other ^Poe^. 
We have been interested in severtiF of,'^he 
shorter poems, which give evidence tj^ Mr ' 
Wright possesses a ' pretty wit.' '^ 

We have also received Shreds and Paichm, by 
James. Bowman, miscellaneous verges ; FtosJUi 
of WitdBeoMty, by Rev. C. A. Fox,..poemsvof 
Nature, devotion and praise ; Say\^i alfragf^yt 
ofl^d Other Poems, by Paul Johin, ^epic^ittg n 
man's struggles with passion said dl«pEvi 
The Captain of the Dolphin, hj^¥r^v^f^ J. 
tfohns^n-Smith, ballads ^aod verges j^tifot^ 
time adventure and incideftt ; ^t J|fo{ri^sy, 
by. Isaac Willcocks, a lively 'fa^riraraii^Viii 
four, acts; Stray Memories of JIFalot arfd 
Zululand, by Charles Barter, a rhymed narra- 
tive of bygone days ; Christ and the Courtesan, 
by £. H. Fitzpatrick, a mediocre. phantasy; 
Poems from Many Pens, edited by E. T. i. 
Harris-Bickford, eriginal verses by twenty- 
six writers ; Poems, by A. H. D., evidef^y an 
' early effort ' ; Sophonisba, by B. DwJ^ (second 
edition) ; An Ode for Victoria Day, a spirited 
patriotic poem, by Samuel Jefferson ; From 
the Womh of the Morning, b^ Birch Vye i 
PhiZtmath Triumphant, and' Other Poems, by 
Joseph Benjamin Biokerst^ff ; Booh of the 
EUls, by O. C. Auringer, breezy American 
verses; Backward Looking, anonymous songs 
of love and travel ; ThougMsfrom tbsDrawia ^ 
Ir^^s, a collection qI short and pretty poems 
by Alice Christina Burnett ; Odds and Ends, 
by ' An Odd Fellow,' prose and verse fancies ; 
Leisure Hour Lyrics, by C. W. James, songs of 
love and solitude ; Deirdre, by T. W. Eollitop, 
an attractive setting of the old Irish romance; 
Hymns' and Sonnets, by Eliza E. Scudder, de- 
votional verses of much beauty. 



Ebratum (p. 5S2).~In the title of Mt. 
Dimock's book, for * Sacerdotalism ' read 
* Saoerdotionu' 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 



WESTERN EDUCATION IN CEINA. 

As public attention is jnst now being 
forcibly directed to China— which seems 
likely to be * developed' in the next 
century much as India was in the eighteenth 
—an article by a gentleman with a Chinese 
name, Taw Sein Ko. M.B.A.S., in The 
Aiiatic Quarterly may be read with some 
interest. He begins by taking it for 
granted that the cause of Japan's recent 
wonderful progress has been her system of 
Western education, controlled and sub- 
sidised by the State, and the inference he 
seeks to draw is that if the mandarins of 
China would shake off their intense con- 
■enratism and the grip of their ancient 
philosophers, things might begin to 'hum,' 
as the Americans say, in China as well. 
The picture he draws of Chinese literate 
officials is not a flattering one :— 

They are extremely conceited and prond of 
their book learning ; and their regard for the 
Confucian olaBsics resembles the attitude of 
the Hindus to their Yedat, and of the 
Muhammadans to their Koran. They believe 
that these classics are the repository of 
universal knowledge, from which can be 
extracted moral, political, legal, and social 
maxims, as well as treatises on all things 
knowable from microbes to elephants! 
Further, this extreme reverence for their own 
literature and their utter contempt for all 
things foreign are fostered by the highly- 
coloured reports of the Chinese Ambassadors 
who have been abroad. These gentlemen 
hold high literary degrees; they wield a 
facile pen, and are expected to display their 
patriotism by vilifying other countries and 
glorifying their own. Their stock subject is 
the custom of hand-shaking and kissing in 
public between the sexes in the West, and 
from it they draw all manner of inferences 
casting most serious reflections on the moral 
character of Europeans - and Americans, for- 
getting the maxim Honi soit qui mal y ptn$€ I 
Thus there has gradually |;rown up among 
the high Mandarins, who wield the destinies 
of China, the belief that, although much may 
be said in favour of the learning, laws, and 
institutions of the West, foreigners are 
undesirable persons to be associated with. 
In other words, they wish to seoore the 
learning and skill of foreigners without 
engaging their services. 
We are not so confident as Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko seems to be that all that is needed to 
rehabilitate China is to appoint a number 
of paid professors of foreign languages and 
sciences. 



JANUARY REVIEWS. 



THB NEW CENTUET. 

B0OK8BLLEBS will be interested to learn, on 
the authority of Mr. Neville Beeman, that 
if they fail to ma&e a living at their trade, 
they owe it entirely to their own ignorance 
and folly. The majority of booksellers, he 
asserts, are not booksellers in the proper 
sense of the word ; the^ are hucksters of a 
commodity of which in many cases they 
are unable to appraise the full value. They 
have not the love and knowledge of books, 
and they allow themselves to be lured to 
ruin by authors, publishers, and reviewers. 
We wish we were as sure of anything as 
Mr. Beeman is of everything in connection 
with books. His charge against authors — 



by whom he means novelists— is that they 
write one or two good books, and then, 
when they succeed, they turn out rubbish 
at a tremendous rate, either egged 
ov by competing publishers, or bound 
by contracts rashly made on their behalf 
by exploiting literary agents. The book- 
seller, who never reads books and oonld not 
judge their merits if he did, stocks the 
rubbish on the strength of the author's 
first successes, and afterwards he chokes 
off his customers by palming his bad stock 
on to them. The publisher takes advan- 
tage of the bookseller's ignorance by load- 
ing him up with his seoond-rate ventures, 
and the logrolling reviewer beguiles him 
into stocking the reviewer's friends' books 
by the unblushing eztravaganoe of his 
laudation. The scolding everybody oon- 
oemed gets from Mr. Beeman would be 
alarming if it were not so amusing. He 
describes the literary agent as 'the idle 
sycophant, who lives on other men's brains.' 
Why 'idle,' and why 'sycophant'? 
Mr. Beeman suj^g^sts that the Book- 
sellers' Association should appoint an 
expert to examine each new book, which 
the publishers should submit to the Asso- 
ciation one clear fortnight before issue. 
Each member of the Association should 
receive a copy of the expert's report, with 
an epitome of the plot if the book were 
saleable, and then he would gaily order 
without risk. Does Mr. Beeman really 
know many publishers and bookseUers; 
and does he imagine that this side of the 
Millennium his scheme has the least 
chanoe of aooeptance P Bat supposing it 
were possible, where is the heaven-sent 
expert to come from who will review, dur- 
ing the ten weeks immediately before 
Christmas, something like a couple of 
score of new books every day, and write 
about each a calm judgment as to its sale- 
ability, with an epitome of the plots of the 
saleable onesP His prioe would be 'far 
above rubies,' and we fear some literary 
daily or weekly would at onoe seduoe him 
to its staff, what we are not quite con- 
vinoed about is that booksellers are such 
fools as Mr. Beeman represents them. 



JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

[FiasT KoncE.] 



of Mr. Budyard Kipling's ' Just So ' stories, is 
enough in itself to recommend 8t. NiehoUu to 
boy readers. It is most ingenious and 
especially diverting, but too short and too 
good to detail. But the whole number Is 
an exceptionally strong one. 

The first of Mr. J. Marshall Mather's new 
series of Lancashire Idylls, entitled 'Yen- 
geance is Mine,' an informing article on 
' How to Write for the Pres^,' an iUustrated 
interview with Mr. Coulson Kemahan, and a 
story by Mr. Barry Pain, go to help in the 
making of a strong number of the first issue 
in the new year of The Young Man, 

An illustrated interview with Mr. Barry 
Pain, with some reference to his views on 
* The Humour of Women,' the third of the 
series of papers on the crirl workers of LondoD, 
which deals with 'The Waitresses,' and 
stories by Miss £. F. Heddle, Deas Cromarty, 
and Bennett Coll, are some of the best things 
in The Timng Woman this month. 

An extremely interesting paper on Stutt- 
gart by Miss Elise J. Allen, with some of the 
best illustrations of their kind that we have 
encountered, appeals at once to readers of 
Harper's. The illustrations, we were able 
to make out by the aid of patience and a 
magnifying glsss, are by one of the PenneUs» 
ana are wonderfully good even then. An 
excellent story, too, is 'The Blazing Hen- 
coop,' by Octave Thiuiet, full as it is of racy 
Western humour. ' Boden's Comer,' a new 
serial by Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, begins 
in the same numher, and the combination 
makes Harper^ s a monthly hard to beat. 

Little Folki is full of good things, including 
the first of a diverting series entitled 'In 
the Land of the Ragamuffin ' by Wood Smith. 
' GK>od-for-Nothing and His Sister Go Fish- 
ing ' is its title and subject. 



SERIALS. 



Wa have received from Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd. The Imperial Naval and MilUary 
Album (Part 4), containing a wonderful 
shillingsworth of coloured pictures on military 
and naval subjects ; and from Messrs. Casseil 
and Co., Work. 



A BBnr though touching descriptive account 
of Huxley in his home relations and surround- 
ings is given by Mr. Leonard Huxley in a 
paper entitled ' Scenes from Huxley's Home 
Life,' in the new Century, 'Portraits of 
General Wolfe,' by Paul Leicester Ford, 
and ' Becollections of Washington and His 
Friends,' by Martha L. Phillips are two 
important biographical papers. A new serial 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the author of the 
much - discussed Quaker novel, 'Hugh 
^ynne,' begins in the same number* 

The Woman at Home commences the year 
with a new serial by Mr. S. B. Crockett, 
entitled 'The Woman of Fortime,' other 
fiction by Annie S. Swan and Miss Arabella 
Kenealy, and the usual interviews and 
domestic and fashion features. 

A most excellent defence and eulogy of 
the art and pastime of cycling will be found 
in MaemUlan's under the title of ' The Oentle 
Art of Cycling.' It is the first of a series of 
papers, we gather. Mr. J. C. Hadden also 
contributes a paper on 'Some Friends of 
Browning,' which is worthy of attention. 

* How the Camel Qot His Hump,' the second 



The following books and pamphlets also li» 
on our table : 

Mediterranean Days, Mr. Samuel Wells's 
volume is neither better nor worse than that 
of the average globe-trotter who records his 
experiences and impressions of foreign places 
and peoples. Mr. Wells seems to have had a 
very joUy time in his peregprinations up and 
down the length of the Mediterranean, and 
'spying out the land' at Marseilles, Corsica, 
Naples and Pompeii, Sicily, Palermo, Tunis, 
Algiers, Malago and Seville, Cordova, 
Gnmada, Gibraltar, and many other places, 
and he inakes suitable and obvious remarks 
about them in suitable and obvious places. 
Fifty illustrations of unequal merit help to 
brighten up the book. (Bradbury, Agnew, and 
Co., Ltd. 8s.6d.net.) 

Beal Ohoet Stories, This is a revised 
reprint of Mr. W. T. Stead's work, which 
appeared originally as the Christmas and 
New Year's number of The Review o/Eeviews 
for 1891-92. The matter contained in the 
volume is of an obvious nature, and some of 
the stories are drearily familiar. Mr. Stead 
takes the subject much too seriously ; but 
there is a tasoination in ghost stories, 
even if they are not authenticated, and we 
can commend this collection to the attention 
of those who have any such fascination 
strong upon them. (Grant Bichards. Ss.) 

The Flags of the World: Their History, 
BloKonry, and Associatums, By F. Sdwaid 
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Holme. There is a good deal of history 
mixed up with the rery entertaining and 
indttnctive acconnt of the ' banting ' of ▼arious 
nations contained in Mr. Hulme's work. The 
many pages of coloured plates given at the 
end of the work in combination impart as 
much instruction on the subject as the average 
reader can possibly desire or find need for. 
(Frederick Warne and Co. 68.) 

Men-of-War Names: Their Meaning and 
Origin, By Csptain Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg. The utility of this little book is not to 
be discovered off-hand. It represents an 
immense amount of work» of a kind that 
naval circles may be interested in. To these 
we commend it. (Edward Stafford. 68.) 

The Taung Man. The eleventh annual 
Tolume of this bright and readable monthly 
■hows no signs of falling off either in quality 
or quantity. 'The Charmer/ Mr. Slum F. 
Bullock's new novel, runs as a serial through 
the volume, while shorter fiction is con- 
tributed by Messrs. G. B. Burgin, R. Andom, 
Bobert Barr> B. Murray Qilcfarist, and other 
well-known writers too numerous to detail. 
Chfloncter sketches of such men as Sir Alfred 
Hilner and Sir Isaac Holden, and interviews 
and descriptive accounts of celebrated authors 
and artists, help to make up the contents of 
the annual volume of this most pleasing 
and popular periodical. (Horace Marshall 
and Son. 5s.) 

Worh-a-Day Sermons. By the Sev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. Brief, practical, sympathetic, 
and charged with a very pleasant common- 
sense: and so tasteful in its presentment, 
that it is exactly stiited for a gift. Mr. 
Meyer's portrait is the frontispiece, and is 
admirably done. (James Bowden. 2s. 6d.) 

In the Land of the Harp and Feathers, A 
series of Welsh village idylls. By Alfred 
Thomas. These sketches of life in a Welsh 
Tillage bear on their face the inspiration of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie and ' Ian Maclaren.' The local 
colour is, of course, Welsh, and they present 
some phases of character not familiar to 
English people, but the aim is the same— to 
bring out the goodness of commonplace people. 
If this is Mr. Thomas's first effort he may yet 
do much better work. (H. £. AUenson. 6s.) 

The Preacher's Homiletie Commentary. Acts 
to 2 Thess. Four vols. These volumes are 
pleasant to look at, easy to read, and handy 
for reference. The matter is, upon the whole, 
Tory good, and will often be found stimula- 
tive of thought, especially to young ministers 
and local preachers. (Funk and Wagnalls 
Co. 12s. each vol.) 

Sketch-Booh of the Korth. By George Eyre- 
Todd. This is a revised and illustrated edition 
of a work which has been out of print for 
some time. With its bright and interesting 
sketches of scenes* and customs familar and 
unfamiliar, its fine letterpress, its broad 
margins, and its beautiful illustrations by 
Boyd, Monro, Eeid, and Mann, it is a book to 
delight the heart of every loyal Soot. 
(Glasgow : Morison Brothers. 6s.) 

The Pioneers of the Klondyke. This concise 
and instructive little volume is the outcome 
of personal experience of life on the Yukon 
by Mr. M. H. E. Hayne, a non-com. officer of 
the N.W. Mounted Police Force, recorded 
by Mr. H. West O^aylor. The contents are 
divided into ten chapters, which deal 
respectively with the journey up the Yukon 
river, ' The Winter of '95-'96,' ' The Bush to 
the Klondyke,' and other matters of life and 
men at the goldfields. Practical appendices 
are given, which deal with some pertinent 
facts and figures for intending gold-seekers. 
The bare bones of a vivid and picturesque 
romance peep continually through the narra- 
tire. (S. Low and Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

Jrts^ Stew. This is a new edition of Mr. 
J. J. Moran*s racy little volume of Irish 
iloriff fA^ sketohit* Itappeanin^TheBon- 



Accord Library' Series. (Aberdeen: Moran 
and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Photograms of '97. This artistic annual 
has won approval from us in past years. 
ITie present volume is quite up to standard, 
if not above it, and makes a useful record ^f 
photographic work for the past year, enriched 
by numerous excellent examples of studies 
and pictures taken by the aid of the camera. 
(Dawbam and Ward, Ltd. 2b. net.) 

The Oospel of Hwnaneness. This is an 
addition to the ' Vegetarian Jubilee Library ' 
Series. It consists of selections from the 
works of Count Lyof N. Tolsto!, and is 
designed to further the ends of vegetarian- 
ism, temperance, abstinence from tobacco, 
and other deadly sins. (The Ideal Publishing 
Union, Ltd. Is.) 

Random Shots at JBirde and Men. The 
resulting mixture of crude humour, trite 
facts in natural history, and equally trite 
moral lessons that has attended ' Jim Crow's' 
efforts at book-making, does not seem suffi- 
ciently encouraging to justify the effort that 
must have been expended over its production. 
It strikes us as being dreiuy and fruitless. 
(The Boxburghe Press, Ltd. Is.) 

The Eome Messenger. Volume VT. of this 
pleasant and ably-cpnducted monthly con- 
tains Mr. Joseph Hocking's story, ' And Shall 
Trelawney Die P ' along with a pleasant and 
diversified seleotion cJ stories, papers, and 
articles of a devotional character. ' Work-a- 
Bay Sermons,' by the Bev. F. B. Meyer, and 
'Quiet Talks with Busy Housewives,' by Miss 
Phyllis Browne, are some of the more prac- 
tical seties of papers given. (Horace Marshall 
and Son. 2s.) 

From the Old Faith to the New. By P. E. 
Vizard. The arguments of the book are not 
intended for those who are satisfied with the 
old theology, ' but for those who are fast feel- 
ing it to be unsonnd.' The subjects dealt 
with are— The Bible, Inspiration, Miracles, 
Jesus in Belation to Modem Thought, The 
Death of Jesus, and the Besurrection of Jesus. 
Mr. Vizard writes with incisive ability. We 
are not in agreement with his main positions, 
but we acknowledge the force of much in his 
book. (Philip Green, ls.net.) 

The Significance of the Teaching of Jesus. By 
B. A. Armstrong, B.A. The little book 
comprises ' The Essex Hall Lecture ' for 1897. 
Mr. Armstrong is convinced that ' the source 
of the spiritual life and teaching of Jesus lay 
in His vivid sense of the Divine Fatherhood as 
an ever present fact, and that His aim was 
not to impose on any man belief in this fact 
as a doctrine based on His own authority, but 
to waken in all men their own slumbering 
sense of its reality.' This is argued out in a 
careful and earnest manner, alongside with a 
keen glance at the conservative movement in 
German theology. (Philip Green. Is. net) 



%* Fullishers, when sending hooJcs for review, 
would greatly ohlige 6y mentioning the prices. 



Thvbb must be a very large number of 
people interested in Transvaal gold shares, 
to whom the excellent plan just published of 
the Witwatersrand Gold Fields, compiled by 
Mr. William F. Began, the author of ' Boer and 
Uitlander,' ' British Financial Progress,' and 
other works, will be welcome. It is beauti- 
fully printed, clearly lettered, and gives all 
the important names. This is all we feel we 
can say, as unfortunately even a map-maker 
cannot tell what is under the surface. All he 
can do is to assure sceptical shareholders that 
there is a surface. The map, mounted, glazed, 
and framed, can be had from the London and 
Pretoria Corporation, 41,Tbreadneed]e-6tc«et. 
|hC.» price two goineai. 



•»• The Editor does not hold himself reijio**- 
eihle for the custody or return of unsolicii^^ 
contributions, even when stamps are sent. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



TUB 'ROPESCABBE' DIFFICULTT-^A 
CONJECTURE. 

Sm,— -In Shakespeare's AlVs Well that End* 
Well, Act iv., scene 2, line 38, the following 
is the text of the first folio : — 

' I see that men make rope's in such a soarre^ 
That wee'l forsake our seines.' 

In the ' Henry Irving ' edition the passage is 
pronounced to be the great crux in the text 
of this play, and Dr. C. M. Ingleby was so 
struck by its difficulty that he coined the word 
' rope-scarre ' to serve as a generic name for 
difficult Shakespearean phrases that have 
hitherto defied solution. But I venture to 
submit that in this instance a solution is not 
hopeless. 

The key to the passage is contained in the 
words of the second line, from which it 
follows that the first must convey spme 
excuse for Diana's pretended yielding to 
Bertram'^ Importunities. The drift, therefore, 
must be that she is brought into such a state 
of mind that she loses her self-possession. 
The frame of the sentence points to this state 
of mind being expressed by the word ' scarre,' 
in which it is easy to recognise an Elizabethan 
variant of our present word ' scare.' Diana 
not unnaturally thinks that it will seem more 
in keeping with the lofty moral tone she has 
hitherto assumed to make Bertram believe 
tiiat it is the fascination of dread rather than 
the fascination of lust that betrays her ; that 
the (finrry into which his protestations have 
thrown her has destroyed her powers of self- 
control. 

The crucisl difficulty, however, which is 
considered to lie in the words 'make rape's ' 
remains to be dealt with. That the "s' 
stands for ' us ' receives support from Act ii., 
scene 3, line 184, 

' Where great additions swell's.' 

And, if this be the case, the preceding word 
must be a verb. What then is to become of 
' make ' ? The answer is, I think, pretty 
obvious to anyone conversant with the errors 
of compositors. ' Make ' should be ' may,' the 
corruption being due to the presence of 
' forsake ' in the next Hue, which accounts for 
the interloping guttural termination. Having 
arrived so far, a very slight alteration of the 
word 'rope' will (give us a word that makes 
excellent sense. That word is 'rape,' which 
rapid caligraphy or the oompositors careless- 
ness may easily have converted into ' rope.' 
Modem dictionaries distinguish between 
'rape ' and ' rap,' but the two words appear 
to have the same derivation, and there is 
good reason for believing that ' rape ' was an 
alternative form for 'rap.' For instance, in 
Cymheline, Act i. scene 6 (7 in the first 
folio), line 51, we find 

'What, deere Sir, 
Thus rap's you t Are you well f * 
where the elision of the 'e ' is indicated and 
the word undoubtedly means 'transports 
with emotion.' The 'rope-scarre' thus be- 
comes 

' I see that men may rape's [i.e., 'rap ns '] in 
such a scare. 
That we'll forsake ourselves.' 

In other words, ' I see that men may trans* 
port us women into such a condition of fright 
(or fiurry) that we lose our presence of mind 
and fall an easy prey.' This appears to me to 
be exactly the sense which the context 
requireSt^Yonr obedient servant. 
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QUBBIBB. 

[TK$ Kditob doM not guarant$$ immediaU 
ifiteWiott qf ^iMrttt, and cannot ent«r into corr«- 
9pondene9 regarding their, non^intertion. Will 
eorreepondentepleoie write eUmrly ^J 
TiTLB Wanted— 

Of any works desoribins^ home life at the, end 
of tbf eiffhteenth century. — B. H. J. 

Of a novel of W. D. HoweIli*s in which a Mr. 
Gerrith appears m a minor charaoter.~W. B. 
Gbbish. 



Bbfkrbnck Wantbd— 

To books on the theory of the (traBsmigration 
of the soul (with poblishers and price). — D. S. 8. 

To date of the decease of Miss Harriet Parr, 
who wrote nnder the nam de plume of * Holme 
lioe.' Where did she reside at the time of her 
death, and where can a memoir or obituary notice 
bffoundP— T. P.O. 



ANSWERS. 
{_When answering queriet, kindly give the date 
of quorjf. All <»H»wer$ are te he deemed gra- 
iuitout. Letters addressed to querists, ears of 
Editor, eemnot he forwarded,'] 
iLvtHon FotTND— 
ToJ.B.-<2) 

*- We lof e thee well, 
But Jesns lores thee best,' 
will be found in * The Christian's Good-night,' 
by Sarah Doadney, and is hynm No. 89 in '^ The 
Christian Choir.'— W x. J. Habt. 

t^uBLiSHBB Found — 

To E. G. A.— There is an anonymous transla- 
tion, published in 1817, which you may get second* 
hand.— H. T. 



Bbmbbbhcb FotTNl>— 

To E. Stuabt.— Browning's dedieation in 
' The Bing and the Book ' is given fully at p. 121 
of Wm. Sharp's *Life of Bobert Browning' 
(Walter Scott, 1890).— W. B. GbIbish. 
> To W. H. C— I find the lin^, 

, * Berere thyself— thou 'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side,' 
In Lindley Murrajr's 'English Beader,' inapoem 
there titUd *Beugion and Death,' and signed 

• Cotton ' — presumably the .* hearty, cheerful Mr. 
Cotton' of Charles Lamb's' regard. — D. C. 
BoosB. 

To MuLVANT.— Julia Ward Howe is the 
author of ' John Brown's Body,' and it is called 

* The Battle Hymn of the B«pnb1ic.' See * Every- 
body's Book of Short Poems' (Saxon and Co.), 
page 182.— CoMTBAS. Also in Stsad's * Penny 
Poets,'No.61.-J.A.M. 

To LONQ Phil.— No special value. 

To T. B. T. {continued).— I have no proof that 
the enigma on the letter H was written by Lord 
Bvron, except that it has been included in several 
editions of his poems. This in the ordinary 
oourse would be considerel^ufBcient, and cer- 
tainly the majority of readers would be still of 
that opinion. After the evidence offered to the 

fontrary, however, I must, of oourse admit that 
C. L. P.' may be right.— H. B. 



PUBLIC AT JOlMS OF THE WEEK. 

Vletlttiir 

Manoxtpa. By Bosb-Solbt. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.) 

Thb A^^lbs or Six. By CouLsoir Kbbitahak. 
Beprint. (Ward, Look, and Co., Ltd. Is.) 

A Chbistmar Carol. By ChablbsDickbks* 
A Facsimile of the Original Manuscript. (Cassell 
and Co., Ltd. Is. net.) 
Bloffrapliy, History, and Travel. 

DicnoKABT or National Bioobapht. 



Extract vbom a Lbcturb o« 'Foods and thxik 
Valucs/ bt Db. Akd&kw Wzlsos. F.B.S.E., &c.— ' If 
auy motiTes— first of daa regard for health, and 
•econd, of getting fall food-Talue for money expended 
*-oan be satd to weigh with ne in ehootmg oor foods, 
then X say that (Oocoa Eppa*s being the most nntriti- 
oub) abooid be made to replace tea and coffee withoat 
hesitation. Cocoa it a food ; tea and coffee are not 
foods. This is the whole science of tb« matter in a 
nntshell, and he who rans may read the obrioos moral 
of the story .'[Anvt.] 



Edited by Sidnbt Lbb. Vol. LUL Smiths 
Stanger. (Smith, Elder, and Co. ISs.) 

Fbom Tonkin to India bt thb Soubobs or 
THB Ibawadi. By Prince Hbnbi D'Oblbanb. 
Illustrated. (Bfethueu and Co. 25s.) 

A Faxthtitl CHUBQHifAN : Memoir of James 
Bobertson, D.D. By A. H. Chabtbbts. D.D. 
'Quild Library.' (A. and C. Black, l8.6d.net.) 
Philosophy, Velence, and Bdaeatlon. 

What IS LifbP ByFBBDBBicK Hoybndbn, 
F.L.3. With Cuts and Diagrams. (Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 69.) 

English Histobt fob Childbbn. By Mrs. 
Fbsdbbick Boas. (J. Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 
28. 6d.) 
Poetry and the Drantm. 

Footbtips or Pbobpbbinb. and Other Verse* 
and Interludes. By Hbi^bt Nbwbun Howabd) 
Elliot Stock. 58.) 

Thb Stablbss Cbowh. sud Other Poems. By 
J. L. H. (EUiot Stock. 28. 6d.) 
Rellfflon. 

Mt Sobap-Book t Addresses, Acrostics, Anec- 
dotes. By W. B. Sandbbb. (Marshall Bros. 
2s. 6d.) 

Oub Lobd'b Tbaghino. By Bev. Jaxbb 
B0BBBT8ON, D.D. New Edition. ' The Guild 
Library.' (A. and C. Black* Is. 6d. net.) 

Thb Idbal Litb and Othbb Unpublibhbd 
Addbbssbs. By Hbnbt Dbumm ond, F.B.S.E. 
With Memorial Skatehes. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 68.) 

Piotubbb ur Stonb; or, Oospel Lessons ijk 
the Holy Land. Bt Ber. F. H. TowNund, D.D. 
(MarshaU Bros. Is.) 

Thb Shbphbbd Psalx. By F. B. Mbtbb, 
B.A. Illustrated by Mary A. Iiothbury. (Morgan 
and Scott. 5s.) 

Thb 'Eybbslbt'Biblb. Vol. IV. Job to 
THB SoNO or Solomon. (Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. 5s.) 
Books for ITonnir People. 

Philippa's Adtbhttibbs nr TTpsidb Down 
Land. Bt Lauba Finlat. (Digby, Long, and 
Co. ls.6d.) 
MIscelimneonB. 

GuBBSBS AT Tbuth. By Two Bbothbbs. 
(Macmillan and Co. , Ltd. 6s.) 

Pakphlbtb and LBArLBTS or 1897. (Liberal 
Publishing Department. Is. 9d.) 

Thb Baptist Handbook roB 1898. (James 
CUrkeandCo. 2s.) 

Thb Law and Lawtibb or * Picfwiob.' A 
Leeture. By Fbanh ochwood, Q.C., M.P. 
Second Edition. (Th LBoxburghe Press, Ltd. 
l8. 6d.) 
Pamphlets. 

Dabajbb, thb Mahbatta OHiBr— a Goddbss 
orAFBiCA. (Jas. Henderson, 8d. each.) Monbt: 
A Talk with Young Men. (LiTerpool : 69, Foley- 
street. 2d.) Thb Mission or Mabgabbt. 
Shorthand Edition. (Dundee : The Phonographic 
Co. 8d.) Pitman's Manual or Businbss 
Tbainino. Part HI. (Sir Isaao Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd. Id.) What is Tbttth ? and Is Litb 
Wobth Living P Two Queries in Bbyme. 
(L. N. Fowler and Co. Id.) 

We have received catalogues of second-hand 
books from Mr. Bichard Cameron, 1, St. David- 
street, Edinburgh, and Messrs. F. J. Bright and 
Co., 22, Town Hall-avenue, BournemouUi. 



Messrs. Duncan Campbell and Son, of Glasgow, 
have sent us specimens of the numerous calen- 
dars, diaries, and pocketbooks manufactured by 
them. Their * Tablet' And big ' scribbUng ' 
diaries are particularly handy, and the neat 
little * Victoria' and ^Miniature' diaries are 
also worthy ot notice. All display the necetaary 
qualities of being compact, strongly bound, and 
well printed on strong serviceable paper. 



ELLIOT STOCK'S BETA IL DEPART 
MENT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW 
LONDON, EC. 

BOOKS SUPPLIED AT THE OSVAL 
DISCOUNT. 

ALL THB NEW BOOKS m$ $oon ai 
publi$hed. 

BOOKS SENT BY RETURN OF POST 
vfithoutfaa. CATALOGUES POST FREE 



THE BEVEBAGK OF THE PEOPLE. 

LET us glance at the ordinary breakfaflt 
beverages of the people. 

Tect, even if properly infused, is only A 
stimulant. It is not a nonrishing beverage, 
and as usually decocted is wa&y, trashy, 
and deleterious. 

Coffee, even when of the best, and i>reparod 
in perfeetion as yon will find in tue East, 
where Mohammedans are forbidden bj their 
religion to use alcohol, is only a cardiac or 
heart stimulant. It increases for a short 
time the power of that organ without being 
in any sense of the word a nourishing 
beverage. 

Cocoa.— The ordinary cocoa is not by any 
means a nourishing beverage. Its good 
qualities either in the English or foreign 
varieties are smothered in starch and sugar 
that induce and promote indigestion. 

Dr, Tihhles* Vi'Cocoa is a nourishing bever- 
age, containing four great restorers of vitality : 
Cocoa, Kola, Hops, and Malt. It stands out 
as a builder-up of tissues, a promoter of 
vigour, and, in short, it hais all the factors 
which make robust health. Being a delioi- 
ously flavoured beverage, it pleases the most 
fastidious palate. Its active powers of 
diastase g^ve tone to the stomach and pro- 
mote the flow of gastric juice, and however 
indigestible the food taken with it at any 
meal, it acts as a solvent and assimilative. 

All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbies' Yi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haalam 
writes: — 'It gives me great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the value of Yi-Cocoa, 
a mixture of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas 
Cocoa Extract. I consider it the very best 
preparation of the kind in the market, and, 
as a nonrishing drink for children and adults, 
the flnest that has ever been brought before 
the public. As a general beverage it excels 
all previous preparations. Ko house should be 
without it.* 

Dr. Tibbies' Yi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from Dr, 
Tibbies' Yi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61, and W, 
Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainffy 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbies' Yi-Cocoa will be 
sent free on application to any address, if 
when -writing (a postcard will do), the reader 
will name Thx Litsbabt Wobld. 



PBIYJLTB SALES COLUMK. 

JUTB-THRBB W0BD3 ONE PBimT. 

BOOKS. 
Foa Sals.— 'The Clans of (he Highlaeds of Soot* 
land,' illottrated by 72 fall-length fignree, in aathentio 
tartans, with their armorial bearings, Ac., 5a. 6d.— 
T, Ellis, 131, London'road, Derby. 



MAQAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Foa Salx.—' Strand Magasine,' complete set 14 




year; * Temple Bar,' 'Nineteenth Century,' and 

* Conteinporarr BeTiew,* each from 1884 to 1886, $•. 
year ; ' Ouaell't Family Maffaxme,' * The Oaiver.' and 

* Gbamben's Jonrnal,' 20 years ot each, IHTHto 1807, %s. 
year, or 20 years SOa.; aoToral complete yeara of 
'Macmillan,' *Comhill,' 'Longmans',* 'Good Words,* 

* Sunday at Home,' ' Sunday Magasine,* and 'Oirre 
Own Paper,' all Is. 6d. year ; .all the abore are oleaa 
and suitable foi binding; pay half oarriage.— Gee. 
Morrell, Springolifle, Manningham, Yorks. 



Adv€rtU»mt^Ufw THE LITEBABf WOBLD i]U«l4 
he mdir—$td to iU Fublxshibs, 13, FUet-stf^t, cai 
ihould reaeh ih» offi.e$ not lat«r than midday on TtMiiUy 
it intended for the n«rt iwtw. Tht teal$ •/ ohargn u mi 
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